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Elephants 


Two  million  elephants  could 
not  do  the  work  now  being 
done  by  General  Electric 
Companymotors.  Whatever 
theworktobe  done,  whether 
it  needs  the  power  of  an 
elephant  or  the  force  of  a 
man's  arm,  there  is  a  Gen- 
eral Electric  motor  that  will 
do  it  faithfully  for  a  lifetime 
at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  an 
hour. 


The  elephant  is  man's  most  intelli- 
gent helper.  But — consider  this: 

The  elephant  is  huge  compared 
with  the  electric  motor  that  runs  a 
logging  machine.  Yet  that  motor 
has  the  power  of  twenty  elephants. 

Some  day  museums  will  exhibit, 
along  with  elephants,  old-fashioned 
irons,  wash-tubs,  and  all  other  tools 
whose  work  can  be  done  by  motors, 
so  much  better  and  at  so  little  cost. 
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Magazines  Cost  You 
Less  by  the  Year — 

Not  Books  ? 


Why 


WHEN  you  subscribe  for 
a  magazine  for  a  year, 
you  pay  less  than  when  you 
buy  a  single  copy.  When 
you  subscribe  in  advance  for 
a  series  of  concerts  you  get  a 
much  lower  price  than  for 
one  performance. 

If  you  subscribe  through 
the  Literary  Guild  for  12. 
books  a  year  you  get  your 
new  books  for  less  than  if 
you  buy  each  book  separately 
at  a  book  store. 


The  Literary  Guild  of 
America  abolishes  the  risk 
of  uncertain  editions  and 
helter-skelter  distribution. 
Its  plan  is  to  publish  for  an 
organized  body  of  subscrib- 
ers in  advance.  They  will 
receive  twelve  books— one 
each  month— as  they  would 
a  magazine. 

By  adopting  the  magazine 
idea,  the  Guild  gives  you 
better  contemporary  books 
at  lower  prices. 


Literary  Guild  of  America 

Privileges  to  Members 
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Discrimination  —  Your 
books  are  selected  for 
you  by  an  Editorial 
Board  of  distinguished 
critics. 

Width  of  Choice  -  The 
books  are  chosen  from 
original  manuscripts — 
not  from  books  already 
published.  These  manu- 
scripts are  submitted  by 
any  publisher  or  author 
in  America  and  Europe. 

Special  Beautiful  Edition 

—  The  Literary  Guild 
makes  a  special  edition 
of  the  book.  At  the 
same  time  the  regular 
publisher  will  make  a 
regular  edition  to  be 
sold  through  the  book- 
store. The  Guild  book 
will  always  be  at  least 
as  good  as  the  regular 
edition. 

Experimental  Low  Price 

—The  present  price  holds 
good  to  immediate  sub- 
scribers. It  is  an  experi- 
ment. It  may  prove  too 
low,  in  which  case  later 
subscribers  will  have  to 
pay  more.  And  you  pay 
in  small  installments  if 
you  prefer. 


Convenience  —Once  a 
month  the  postman  will 
hand  you  a  book  from 
the  Guild.  All  postage 
ii'ill  be  prepaid.  It  will 
reach  you  with  as  little 
trouble  as  your  maga- 
zines. 

Promptness— You  do  not 
receive  your  copy  three 
or  four  months  after  the 
book  is  published.  The 
Guild  edition  will  reach 
you  on  the  same  day 
that  the  book-seller  re- 
ceives his  copy  at  the 
regular  price. 

Half  Price—  Bysubscrib- 
ing  for  a  year  at  a  time, 
the  members  of  the  Guild 
get  these  books,  postage 
prepaid,  at  about  half 
the  price  non-members 
pay  for  single  books  in 
the  stores. 
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Some  Early 
Subscribers 

The  public  is  enthusiastic. 
We  cannot  give  you  here 
a  list  of  the  names  of  all 
the  subscribers  who  have 
joined.  Here  are  a  few 
among  the  first. 

Theodore  Dreiser, 

Novelist.    Author  "An 
American  Tragedy" 

Louis  Marshall, 
Corporation  Lawyer 

Dean  Ray  of  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration  of  N.  Y. 

George  Foster  Pcabody, 
Philanthropist 

George  Vincent, 
President, 
Rockefeller  Foundation 

Florence  C.  Floore, 
Retiring  Treasurer,  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid 

Henry  D.  Lindsley, 

Past  National  Commander, 
American  Legion;  Director, 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau 

W.  E.  Woodward, 

Author  "George  Washington, 
The  Image  and  The  Man" 

Your  name  belongs  next 

FREE 

Send  for 
"  Wings,"  the 
story  of  a  new 

economy 

We  have  made  up  a  small 
edition  of  a  special  book- 
let containing  short  essays 
by  our  editors — with  por- 
traits, and  cartoon  by 
HendrikWillemvanLoon. 
As  long  as  this  lasts  it 
will  be  sent  you  without 
charge.  At  the  same  time 
you  will  get  the  stimulat- 
ing and  vivid  story  of  the 
Literary  Guild  and  what 
ii  means  to  you. 


The  Literary  Guild 

of  America,  Inc. 
55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Send  me  free  of  charge,  without  obligation 
to  me,  Wings,  with  essays  and  portraits  of  your 
distinguished  Editors.   Also  the  story  of  the  Literary 
Guild  of  America  and  how  it  will  bring  me  twelve 
important  new  books  each  year  at  a  gigantic  saving 
in  price. 
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Telltale  Arteries 


"I  wonder  how  old  she  really  is. 
I  don't  believe  she  is  as  young 
at  she  loofjj." 


A  NOTED  physician  said  recently, 
"The  woman  who  conceals  her 
age    is    a   public    benefactor. 
Through    her    determination    to    stay 
young — even  to  the  point  of  denying  the 
calendar — she  has  set  up  higher  health 
standards.    Age  is  not  a  matter  of  years 
but  of  tissue  changes.    While  she  keeps 
her  body  and  spirit  young,  she  is  young." 


If  you  have  associated  with  persons  past 
50  or  60,  you  may  have  listened  to  much 
solemn  talk  about  arteries — well  intend- 
ed,  but  mostly  untrue.  For  example, 
"old  as  your  arteries,"  "old  as  you  look," 


"old  as  you  feel,"  being  part'truths  are 
swallowed  whole  or  rejected  entirely, 
depending  upon  casual  experience  or 
observation. 

That  arteries  which  become  thick  and 
brittle  may  bring  an  abrupt  ending  to 
life  through  ruptured  blood  vessels  is 
generally  known.  But  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  either  defective  arteries  or 
high  blood  pressure  may  be  directly 
responsible  for  serious  changes  which 
occur  in  heart,  kidneys  and  brain. 

High  blood  pressure  is  not  a  disease.  It 
is  a  definite  indication  that  something  is 
wrong  somewhere  in  the  body.  What 


causes  the  trouble  can  oftentimes  be  im- 
mediately discovered  by  a  competent 
doctor.  Again,  the  cause  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  patient,  intelligent  study 
and  observation. 

Here  is  the  message  to  everybody,  old  or 
young,  sick  or  well :  Your  doctor  can  find 
out  in  a  few  minutes  whether  or  not 
your  blood  pressure  is  normal  for  your 
age — whether  or  not  your  arteries  are 
healthy.  There  is  no  way  for  you  to 
judge  your  condition.  At  the  beginning 
of  trouble  there  is  seldom  pain  or  warn- 
ing of  any  kind.  The  fact  that  one's 
blood  pressure  shows  fluctuation  or 
is  temporarily  high  is  no  proof  that 
anything  is  radically  wrong. 

Thanks  to  sound  advice  of  physicians, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  been  saved  from  acute  or 
chronic  trouble  by  removing  the  cause. 
Others,  who  have  found  the  cause  past 
correction — as  it  sometimes  is — have 
lived  to  old  age  with  hardened  arteries, 
high  blood  pressure,  or  both,  because 
they  learned  how  to  live — eating,  work- 
ing, exercising  wisely  and  in  moderation. 

Sometimes  high  blood  pressure  and 
diseased  arteries  are  caused  by  focal  in- 
fection in  head  or  body;  sometimes  by 
poisons — the  left-overs  of  previous  in- 
fectious  disease  which 
were  neglected  and  never 
completely  eliminated; 
sometimes  by  overweight 
or  overwork  or  unhappy 
mental  conditions — - 
worry,  fear,  anger,  hate, 
anxiety. 

Above  all,  know  the 
truth.  Have  your  blood 
pressure  read  once  a  year 
at  least.  Keep  well,  keep 
happy,  keep  young. 


Among  16,700  Metropolitan  policyholders  recently  examined, 
2,150  were  found  to  be  more  than  20  per  cent  overweight; 
6.90O  had  defective  teeth  with  suspected  focal  infection;  4,370 
had  enlarged,  septic  or  buried  tonsils;  1.19O  had  high  blood 
pressure  which  might  have  been  attributed  to  one  or  more  of 
the  above,  or  to  other  causes. 

It  was  found  that  the  number  of  overweight  persons  who 
showed  a  blood  pressure  above  normal  was  more  than  twice 


that  of  persons  of  approximately  average  weight. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  will  gladly  mail 
you,  without  cost,  its  booklets  "Overweight"  which  tells  how 
to  reduce  weight  safely,  and  "Blood  Pressure"  which  gives  in- 
teresting information  regarding  the  simplicity  and  meaning  of 
a  blood  pressure  test.  Send  for  them. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 
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METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets.  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  eachyear 
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90  Years 


OR  ninety  years  people  have  held  meetings 
to  talk  about  housing  conditions  and  now 
something  is  being  done  about  it. 

The  City  Housing  Corporation  is  a  limited 
dividend  company,  formed  in  1924  to  build  good 
houses ,  and  sell  them  to  people  of  limited  incomes 
on  terms  they  could  meet.  It  has  already  built  at 
Sunnyside  Gardens  homes  for  650  families,  and  is 
now  building  for  250  more.  It  has  earned  and 
paid  6%  on  its  stock  from  the  beginning  and  has 
demonstrated  that  its  method  of  operation  is 
thoroughly  sound  from  the  standpoints  of  investor 
and  house  buyer. 

Its  present  stock  outstanding  is  $2,OOO,OOO,  and 
it  can  immediately  use  $3,000,000  more  to  good 
advantage.  Large  scale  operations,  sound  manage- 
ment (its  officers  and  directors  serve  without  pay), 
and  lack  of  speculative  profit  are  the  essentials  of 
its  success. 

Will  you  give  us  a  chance  to  tell  you  and  show 
you  more  about  it  with  a  view  to  interesting  you  in 
an  investment  in  its  stock?  Use  the  coupon  below. 

CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION 

587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

A  limited  dividend  company — 
Organized  to  build  better  homes  and  communities 

Authorized  Capital 
$5,000,000  in  shares  of  $100  each 

Dirarinrf  Alexander  M.  Bing,  President;  William 
'  Sloane  Coffin,  Vice-President;  Dr.  Felix 
Adler,  John  G.  Agar,  Leo  S.  Bing,  Charles  S.  Bird,  Jr.. 
Thomas  C.  Desmond,  Douglas  L.  Elliman,  Prof.  Richard 
T.  Ely,  Arthur  Lehman,  Frank  Lord,  V.  Everit  Macy, 
John  Martin,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Proskauer,  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Robert  E.  Simon. 


I  City   Housing  Corporation 

I  587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  further  information  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  entails  no  obligation. 


Name. . . 
Address 
City 
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PATRIOTISM 


One  0}  Robert  Aitkin's  winged  figures  for  the  im- 
pressive Liberty  Memorial  in  Kansas  City.  The 
others  symbolize  Courage,  Sacrifice  and  Honor 
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Ten  Years  Back 

The  American  People  and  the  World  War 

By  CHARLES  and  MARY  BEARD 


EVERBERATIONS  of  the  desperate  con- 
flict in  Europe,  the  constant  thrumming  of 
propaganda,  fears  of  investors  who  had 
bought  Anglo-French  bonds  and  of  manu- 
facturers who  had  sold  enormous  quantities 
of  supplies  to  the  Entente  Powers, 


the  continuous  insistence 
of  citizens  who  genuinely 
feared  the  menace  of  a 
German  victory,  and  the 
strained  tension  of  diplo- 
matic relations — had  all 
combined  to  beat  the  do- 
mestic politics  of  the  United 
States  into  a  boisterous  storm 
in  the  months  preceding 
America's  entry  into  the 
World  War  on  April  6,  1917. 
Taking  the  mandate  of 
the  fall  elections  as  a  verdict 
in  support  of  conciliatory 
policies,  President  Wilson 
soon  thereafter  had  addressed 
open  notes  to  the  belligerent 
powers  proposing  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  and  asking 
them  to  state  the  terms  upon 
which  the  war  might  be 
brought  to  an  end — an  action 
in  keeping  with  the  negotia- 
tions which  he  had  long  been 
carrying  on  with  the  bellig- 
erents through  the  agency  of 
Colonel  House.  In  reply  to 
his  manifesto  the  Central 
Powers,  then  enjoying  the 
better  of  the  fight,  stated 


that  they  were  ready'  for  a  conference,  while  the  Entente 
Allies  laid  down  drastic  conditions  as  the  price  of  their 
acceptance,  bringing  to  naught  the  effort  at  mediation. 
Wilson  returned  to  the  theme  on  January  22,  1917, 
declaring  in  a  speech  before  the  Senate  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  restoring  international 

harmony  on  the  basis  of  cer- 
tain principles.  These  he 
enumerated  in  a  short  form: 
"peace  without  victory,"  the 
right  of  nationalities  to 
liberty  and  self-government, 
independence  of  Poland, 
freedom  of  the  seas,  reduc- 
tion of  armaments,  and 
abolition  of  entangling  alli- 
ances. If  no  new  factors  had 
entered  the  contest,  the  pro- 
gram suggested  by  Wilson 
might  have  provided  the 
only  solution  of  the  peace 
problem  for,  while  his  terms 
were  abhorrent  to  the  war 
party  in  each  belligerent 
country,  the  long  conflict 
now  promised  a  stalemate, 
causing  the  peoples  of  Europe 
to  be  sick  at  heart  and 
augmenting  social  unrest  in 
every  quarter.  But  events 
decreed  another  fate,  making 
a  break  in  the  long  monody 
with  startling  suddenness  on 
January  31,  when  the  Ger- 
man ambassador  at  Wash- 
von  Bern- 
storff,  announced  the  purpose 


A  HUNDRED  years  is  a  short  span  to  get 
perspective  on  a  great  epoch  and  see  its 
ribs  through  the  clothes  of  circumstance. 
But  history  itself  has  changed  as  its  focus  shifts 
from  dynasties  and  musty  documents  to  democ- 
racy and  the  forces  at  work  among  the  people. 

Its  most  prescient  stuff  becomes  the  living 
past  and  present. 

Can  the  new  history  within  so  short  a  span 
as  a  decade  help  a  generation  which  has  met 
the  brunt  of  supreme  events,  gauge  their 
meaning  and  rechart  its  course  before  it  passes 
off  the  stage? 

Charles  and  Mary  Beard  have  pioneered 
with  the  new  technique  of  history  in  their 
forthcoming  work,  The  Rise  of  American 
Civilization  (Macmillan).  They  show  the 
genesis  of  social  and  psychological  forces,  eco- 
nomic, political,  cultural;  more,  they  attempt 
their  synthesis.  In  doing  so,  they  telescope 
American  history  into  two  volumes.  Here,  we 
have  in  turn  telescoped  their  searching  treat- 
ment of  the  war  epoch,  condensing  paragraphs, 
sections,  chapters,  into  the  space  of  a  single 
magazine  article,  in  the  thought  that  this  may 
prove  our  most  distinctive  contribution  to  the  ington,  Count 
anniversary  of  America's  entry  into  the  War.  -— « 


TEN  YEARS  BACK 


of  his  government  to  renew  the  submarine  campaign.  With- 
in three  months  after  that  the  United  States  was  involved 
with  the  Entente  Allies  in  the  war  on  the  German  Empire. 

WHAT  was  running  through  Wilson's  mind  in  those 
harrowing  times  when  he  was  engrossed  in  "waging 
neutrality" — how  did  he  view  the  conflict  that  was  shaking 
the  world  ?  Obviously  the  answer  to  this  question  is  not 
to  be  found  in  biographies  and  eulogies  written  after  Wilson 
carried  the  United  States  into  the  war.  Neither  can  it  be 
discovered  from  his  own  writings,  for  his  intimate  papers 
revealing  the  trend  of  his  thinking  during  the  first  years  of 
the  struggle  in  Europe  have  not  yet  been  laid  before  the 
country.  Nevertheless  the  mystery  is  not  completely  sealed ; 
for  in  the  correspondence  of  Walter  Hines  Page,  American 
ambassador  in  London,  in  the  papers  of  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
secretary  of  the  interior,  written  between  1914  and  1917, 
fortunately,  if  indiscreetly,  made  public,  and  in  the  letters 
of  Colonel  House,  can  be  caught  illuminating  glimpses  of 
the  President's  thought  as  it  developed  before  the  measures 
of  the  German  Imperial  Government,  coupled  with  the 
pitiless  beat  of  propaganda  and  the  ceaseless  din  of  war 
voices,  bore  him  into  the  fray. 

In  these  records  it  seems  to  be  made  plain  that,  until  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  Wilson,  in  spite  of  fluc- 
tuations in  his  temper,  looked  rather  coldly  on  the  preten- 
sions of  both  the  embattled  forces,  being  inclined  to  regard 
the  conflict  as  a  war  of  commercial  powers  over  the  spoils 
of  empire.  "The  President,"  complained  Page,  "started  out 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  a  war  brought  on  by  many  obscure 
causes — economic  and  the  like.  .  .  .  Thus  we  have  failed  to 
render  help  to  the  side  of  Liberalism  and  Democracy  which 
are  at  stake  in  the  world." 

In  the  letters  of  Lane,  the  opinion  expressed  by  Page  is 
amply  confirmed.  As  late  as  February  2,  1917,  even  after 
news  had  come  that  Germany  would  renew  her  submarine 
warfare,  Wilson  was  asked  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  which 
side  he  wished  to  see  victorious  in  the  European  conflict. 
Without  equivocation,  he  replied  that  "he  didn't  wish  to 
see  either  side  win — for  both  had  been  equally  indifferent 
to  the  rights  of  neutrals — though  Germany  had  been  brutal 
in  taking  life  and  England  only  in  taking  property." 

What  then  eventually  turned  the  scale  in  Wilson's  mind 
and  within  two  months  changed  him  from  a  man  who 
"didn't  wish  either  side  to  win"  into  an  ardent  advocate 
of  war  "without  stint"  against  Germany?  No  easy  answer 
is  forthcoming,  if  indeed  the  psychological  process  of  human 
decision  is  fathomable  at  all ;  but  many  of  the  factors  that 
profoundly  influenced  him  were  patent  to  every  one.  First 
among  them  certainly  was  Germany's  announcement  of  a 
general  submarine  campaign  practically  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, followed  shortly  by  the  destruction  of  six  American 
vessels,  in  a  majority  of  cases  without  warning,  three  of 
them  carrying  American  citizens  to  death.  Unless  the 
President  was  to  repudiate  his  previous  position  on  that 
issue  and  now  accept  submarine  warfare  with  all  its  conse- 
quences as  approved  by  the  new  laws  of  combat,  there  was 
no  other  choice  than  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  any  event,  this 
was  the  official  thesis  for,  when  Wilson  called  upon  Con- 
gress for  the  fateful  war  resolution,  he  declared  that  the 
German  Imperial  Government  had  in  fact  driven  the 
United  States  into  the  position  of  a  belligerent.  Such  even 
was  the  verdict  of  the  German  ambassador  in  Washington, 


for  he  attributed  to  the  action  of  his  own  government  the 
rupture  of  relations,  adding  that,  in  his  opinion,  affairs  were 
not  only  distinctly  favorable  to  Germany  at  the  moment 
but  moving,  under  the  President's  policy,  in  the  direction 
of  a  fair  peace. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  forces  that  helped  to  form 
the  President's  fateful  decision.  It  was  clear  by  the  spring 
of  1917  that  without  American  aid  the  Entente  Allies  could 
hardly  hope  for  anything  more  than  a  stalemate,  if  indeed 
they  could  escape  defeat.  American  investors,  who  had 
staked  money  on  the  Anglo-French  side,  munition  makers 
who  had  accepted  the  paper  of  London  and  Paris  in  return 
for  supplies,  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  had  huge 
Entente  credits  on  their  books  were  in  danger  of  immense 
losses  unless  the  United  States  government  came  to  their 
rescue.  Xo  doubt  the  war  dirge  raised  by  these  selfish  factions 
was  adequately  financed  and  astutely  managed.  Further- 
more, there  was  the  large  body  of  Americans  of  English 
stock  who  felt  bound  to  England  by  ties  of  blood  and 
affection  and  who  urged  upon  Wilson  a  war  in  the  name 
of  kinship.  Finally  a  considerable  number  of  people,  who 
looked  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  European  quarrel 
with  relative  indifference,  believed  that  the  United  States 
had  a  genuine  reason  to  fear  the  triumph  of  the  German 
military  caste  in  the  Old  World. 

And  yet  when  the  evolution  of  Wilson's  opinion 
respecting  the  war  in  Europe  is  traced  according  to  the 
above  design  from  the  letters  and  papers  of  his  contempo- 
raries, it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  authentic  evidence 
for  another  view  of  the  case,  namely,  that  the  President 
reached  the  conviction  in  1915  or  early  in  1916  that  he 
could  play  a  masterful  role  on  the  international  stage  by 
taking  the  United  States  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente  allies,  irrespective  of  German  submarine  tactics. 
While  "waging  peace,"  Wilson  was  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  question  of  his  leadership  and  mission  in  world  affairs, 
and  kept  revolving  it  until  he  finally  broke  with  the  German 
Empire. 

WHEN  hostilities  were  once  declared,  gigantic  eco- 
nomic and  military  tasks  had  to  be  undertaken. 
Before  the  war  was  over,  more  than  3,700,000  American 
soldiers,  including  the  marines,  were  under  arms,  while  not 
less  than  ten  million  adults  were  engaged  in  sustaining  them 
on  the  firing  line.  "It  is  not  an  army  that  we  must  shape 
and  train  for  war,"  said  the  President ;  "it  is  a  nation." 

And  Congress  gave  Wilson  power  with  a  lavish  hand.  In 
a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  ever  enacted  in  Wash- 
ington the  whole  economic  system  of  the  country  was  placed 
at  his  command. 

The  dictatorial  powers  thus  conferred  on  the  President 
were  extensively  employed.  Railway,  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  cable  lines,  express  companies,  and  coastwise  and  high- 
seas  shipping  were  taken  over  by  the  government,  and  an 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  was  created  to  mobilize  the 
ship-building  forces  of  the  country — the  stock  of  common 
carriers,  long  suffering  under  a  drag,  rebounding  quickly  in 
the  hope  of  generous  terms  during  occupancy.  But  cotton 
went  free  to  catch  the  favors  of  a  swelling  market,  and  the 
South  was  happy  beyond  measure,  counting  this  boon  from 
a  Democratic  president  some  atonement  for  fifty  years  of 
Republican  high  protection.  To  assume  the  new  functions, 
innumerable  agencies  were  organized  and  hundreds  of 
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captains  of  industry  flocked   to  Washington   to  serve  their 
country  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  year. 

In  mobilizing  men  and  materials  for  war,  a  sincere  effort 
was  made  to  avoid  the  scandals  which  had  marred  previous 
armed  conflicts.  Although  the  type  of  fraud  that  had  been 
perpetrated  in  older  days  when  contracts  were  let  on  the 
lump-sum  principle  was  escaped,  other  evils  scarcely  less 
distressing  were  called  into  being.  Under  the  cost-plus 
system  no  one  was  interested  in  economy;  if  the  producer 
of  raw  materials  raised  his  prices,  the  war  contractor  could 
smile  and  pass  on  the  extra  charge  with  an  increase  in  his 
commission.  If  a  trade  union  struck  for  higher  wages,  the 
manufacturer  could  grant  the  demand  with  a  friendly  shrug, 
for  the  additional  expense  meant  a  larger  commission 
garnered  from  the  beneficent  government.  Only  the  wheat 
growers  suffered  severely  in  this  procedure — their  com- 
modity being  held  down  to  a  low  level,  whereas  the  prices 
of  nearly  all  other  essentials  went  shooting  to  the  sky.  So 
the  war  led  by  a  Democratic  President  strengthened  his 
opposition  by  making  several  thousand  millionaires  in  the 
course  of  two  years  and  by  pouring  out  billions  in  extra 
dividends. 

In  only  one  respect,  namely  taxation,  did  the  beneficiaries 
of  war  prosperity  suffer  grave  disappointment.  If  former 
practices  had  been  followed,  the  bills  incurred  by  such  lavish 
expenditures  would  have  been  met  from  the  sale  of  bonds 
bearing  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  discharged  at  last  by 
indirect  taxes  on  consumption.  This  had  been  in  the  main 
the  fiscal  procedure  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  federal 
government  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish- 
American  struggle;  but  during  the  populist  surge  of  the 
intervening  years,  political  manners  had  changed.  Congress 
laid  heavy,  progressive  taxes  on  incomes  and  inheritances 
and  burdensome  levies  upon  the  excess  profits  of  corpora- 
tions and  partnerships.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
marvelous  schemes  were  devised  by  lawyers  and  accountants 
for  absorbing  the  shock,  including  the  ingenious  device  of 
issuing  new  stock  in  lieu  of  dividends,  a  weight  of  taxation 
that  would  have  seemed  revolutionary  to  the  age  of  Lincoln 
fell  upon  the  rich  and  the  comfortable  during  the  war  for 
democracy. 

In  the  sacrificial  ardor  of  1917,  however,  all  profits  were 
not  lost,  for  the  major  portion  of  the  current  expenses  dur- 
ing the  war  years  was  met  by  the  sale  of  interest-bearing 
securities — not  by  direct  levies  on  accumulated  and  accumu- 
lating fortunes.  Counting  the  Victory  Loan  of  April,  1919, 
five  great  blocks  of  bonds  were  floated,  making  a  total  of 
$21,448,120,300 — each  of  them  on  severe  terms  that  would 
have  astounded  the  bankers  of  the  Civil  War  period. 
Moreover,  the  bonds  were  not  sold  through  syndicates  on 
a  generous  commission  basis,  but  "over  the  counter"  with 
specific  compensation  for  financiers. 

In  the  popular  "drives"  the  whole  nation  was  invited  to 
share — and  recalcitrants  were  compelled  to  join.  All  the 
vociferous  advertising  methods  so  characteristic  of  American 
business  in  general  were  mobilized  to  force  each  issue  "over 
the  top."  Not  a  latent  sentiment  of  loyalty,  fear,  love,  or 
hate  was  left  unstirred.  Immense  posters  bearing  the  im- 
print of  a  bloody  hand  and  carrying  the  legend — "The 
Hun,  His  Mark.  Blot  It  Out  With  Liberty  Bonds"— 
were  flung  upon  the  hoardings  to  move  one  type  of  in- 
vestor. Streamers  bearing  the  inscription — "Ask  His 
Mother  How  Many  Bonds  You  Should  Buy" — appealed 


to  another  class.  Workmen  in  factories,  farmers  in  fields, 
clerks  in  stores,  members  of  lodges,  children  in  school,  bank 
depositors,  government  employes,  travelers  on  trains, 
pedestrians  in  the  streets  were  all  invited,  besieged  and 
belabored  to  "buy  until  it  hurts." 

The  sovereignty  of  the  war  passion  admitted  no  excep- 
tions; nationalism  was  in  full  flower. 

THESE  material  activities  were  merely  a  part  of  the 
general  mobilization  of  the  whole  people  in  a  conflict 
which,  until  April  7,  1917,  had  been  stanchly  opposed 
by  a  large  part  of  them.  About  one  week  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  President  Wilson  organized  a  committee  on 
public  information  for  the  purpose  of  "selling  the  war  to 
America."  Masters  of  the  printed  word,  adepts  in  adver- 
tising, university  professors,  facile  magazine  writers,  and 
popular  novelists  were  enrolled  in  regimental  ranks  for  the 
purpose  of  "educating"  the  country  and  in  turn  deluging 
the  world  with  American  propaganda.  With  the  higher 
mental  order  thus  arranged,  the  entire  school  system  of 
the  country  was  easily  brought  into  line  with  mechanical 
precision,  subduing  even  the  minds  of  tender  children  to  the 
official  thesis  concerning  the  origins  and  merits  of  the  con- 
test. Heavy,  documented  articles  were  devised  by  men  of 
learning  for  the  intellectuals;  pungent  sayings  and  slogans 
were  invented  to  supply  substance  for  the  less  sophisticated. 
Never  before  had  American  citizens  realized  how  thor- 
oughly, how  irresistibly  a  modern  government  could  impose 
its  ideas  upon  the  whole  nation  and,  under  a  barrage  of 
publicity,  stifle  dissent  with  declarations,  assertions,  official 
versions,  and  reiteration.  Organized  to  sell  the  war  to  a 
divided  and  confused  nation,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  succeeded  beyond  all  expectations  in  its  ap- 
pointed task. 

With  dissenters  who  were  not  convinced  or  cowed  by  its 
publicity  campaign,  the  government  dealt  vigorously  under 
drastic  statutes.  In  June,  1917,  Congress  passed  the 
Espionage  Act,  laying  heavy  penalties  on  all  persons  who 
interfered  in  any  way  with  the  effective  mobilization  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  nation.  Not  content  with 
the  sweeping  provisions  of  this  law,  the  President  asked  and 
received  from  Congress  a  still  more  severe  measure,  the 
Sedition  Act,  of  May,  1918—3  statute  which  in  effect 
made  any  criticism  of  the  Wilson  administration  a  possible 
cause  of  criminal  prosecution. 

Though  this  measure  surpassed  in  violence  the  Sedition 
Law  of  1798,  so  hotly  denounced  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  it 
was  enacted  without  difficulty.  Individual  critics  of  the 
war  and  the  Wilson  program  were  rounded  up  by  the 
government,  often  without  warrants  of  arrest,  hustled  to 
prison,  held  incommunicado  without  bail,  tried  in  courts 
where  the  atmosphere  was  heavily  charged  with  passion, 
lectured  by  irate  judges,  and  sent  to  prison  for  long  terms— 
in  one  case  an  adolescent  girl  for  twenty  years. 

The  Post  Office  Department  found  the  defeat  of  a 
censorship  bill  no  bar  to  the  suppression  of  newspapers  that 
failed  to  measure  up  to  its  standards  of  propriety  and  taste. 
In  the  War  Department  an  army  of  clerks  and  investi- 
gators assembled  mountains  of  "data"  bearing  on  the 
opinions  of  private  persons;  a  swivel-chair  chauvinist, 
thrown  up  from  obscurity  for  an  hour  and  drawing  a  dolla 
a  year  for  his  services,  gave  to  the  press  under  the  color  of 
dubious  official  authority  a  long  list  of  citizens  branded  as 
traitors  in  his  own  patriotic  eyes.  (Continued  on  page  51 ) 


At  almost  the  exact  center  of 
the  country,  a  great  war  monu- 
ment, designed  by  H.  Van  Ruren 
Magonigle,  is  nearing  completion 


The  Liberty 
Memorial  at 
Kansas  City 


At  right,  the  memorial  building 
by  night.  Above,  the  shaft  with 
searchlight  showing  the  four 
winged  figures  in  high  relief 


A  high  shaft,  lighted  by  night,  is  flanked  by 
sphinx-like  figures  of  Memory  and  the  Future. 
Two  buildings  face  in  from  the  ends  of  the 
wide  base.  The  approach  lies  through  a  tree- 
lined  mall.  From  the  drawing  by  Hugh  Ferriss 


Moral  Preparedness  for  the  Next  War 


By  A.  HAMILTON  GIBBS 


IF  any  pacifist  were  to  ask  me  if  I,  as  a  war 
veteran,  thought  that  our  first  efforts  to  end 
war  were  successful,  I  should  be  forced  to 
answer,   No!     I  should  even   be   forced   to 
admit  that  it  was  a  dismal  failure,  a  con- 
spicuous failure.     For  when  the  unfortunate 
armistice  put  an  end  to  the  fighting,  we  veterans  had  not 
made  our  point:    the  universal  peace  that  we  were  fighting 
for   did   not   come.     We   have   not   been    able   to   produce 
peace  by  force,  like  a  rabbit  out  of  a  hat.     At  least,  not 
yet.  Give  us  time.     There  is  always  the  next  war — we'll 
show  you  something   then!     Why,   we've   got   amphibious 
tanks  that'll  do  about  fifteen  knots  in  the  water  and  thirty 
miles  an  hour  cross  country,  aeroplane  bombs  that  knock 
anything  they  had  in  the  last  show  {-a  a  row  of  ashcans, 
and  gases  that  will  exterminate  a  whole  city  in  one  dose. 
That  ten  million  combatant  dead  in  the  last  war — the  un- 
told millions  of   noncombatant   dead   will   look   like   mere 
child's  play. 

But  according  to  the  U.  S.  War  Instructions,  the  object 
of  war  is  not  to  kill  and  destroy,  but  to  bring  about  a  re- 
newed state  of  peace.  The  militarists  of  every  country  are 
urging  armaments  in  preparation  for  peace.  Our  job, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  prepare  ourselves  morally 
for  the  next  war  because  peace  is  so  unpatriotic! — except 
by  fighting! 

What  I  mean  'by  moral  preparation  is  this:     It  is  first 
of  all  to  weigh  the  evidence  carefully,  and  secondly  for  each 
one  of  us,  individual  citizens,  man  or  woman,   to   realize 
his  responsibility,  or  hers.     That,  after  all,  is  the  essence 
of  democracy.   To  put  it  in  form  of  a  colloquial  question : 
Just  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it,  you  and  I? 
Once  upon  a  time  war  was  a  tribal  excursion  for  food 
or  revenge.    In  feudal  days  it  became  a  baronial  picnic.    In 
the  days  of  monarchies,  even  down  to  the  Boer  War,  fight- 
ing  was    the   jealously   guarded    privilege    of    the    regular 
armies.     You   and    I    had    to   be   content   to   get   on   with 
our  jobs.     Today  we  know  that  pa- 
triotism cannot  be  kept  as  the  privi- 
lege of  the  few.    We  have  forced  the 
regular  army  to  let  every  man  of  us 
have  his  share  of  the  glory,  his  share 
of  the  decorations  for  valor,  his  share 
of   the   manly  delight   of   sticking   a 


the  men.  Didn't  they  form  machine-gun  battalions  in 
Poland,  and  Legions  of  Death  in  Russia,  and  didn't  the 
peasant  women  of  France  march  proudly  out  of  their  shelled 
homes  pushing  their  babies  and  everything  they  had  in  the 
world  in  perambulators?  Didn't  the  women  in  manufactur- 
ing towns  have  the  chance  to  get  out  of  dish-washing  and 
earn  high  wages  making  shells  to  help  shoot  down  other 
women's  husbands  and  sons?  The  gently  bred  women 
shared  too.  They  did  magnificent  work  running  canteens  for 
the  soldiers,  nursing  the  wounded  and  hurrying  them  back 
into  the  line  to  be  wounded  again  or  killed,  lunching  with 
generals  in  braided  uniforms,  and  having  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  emotional  jag  of  their  lives.  Indeed  we  couldn't  have 
got  along  without  women.  It  would  have  been  a  much 
shorter  war  if  they  hadn't  joined  in. 

War  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  few  and  has 
become  the  business  of  the  many,  and  it  is  because  the  last 
war  was  sprung  on  us  too  quickly,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  individual,  that  we  should  be  morally  prepared  for 
the  next — instead  of  sinking  back  into  the  lethargy  and  in- 
ertia which  invariably  follow  upon  the  heels  of  peace. 

YOU  who  read  this  know  better  than  I  do  that  the 
United  States  cannot  declare  war  without  its  being 
ratified  by  Congress.  You  also  know  that  Congress  is  made 
up  of  men  selected  and  elected  by  you.  Therefore  it  is  up 
to  you  individually  to  decide  now  whether  Congress  shall 
ever  be  put  in  the  position  of  having  to  ratify  another 
declaration. 

Nor  is  this  a  far  cry.  With  civil  strife  in  China  with  all 
the  great  powers  represented  by  armed  forces  there  and  in- 
volved in  the  clash  of  interests  in  the  Far  East,  I  think  of  the 
underlying  attitude  toward  Japan  as  I  have  observed  it  in 
the  United  States  in  these  post-war  years.  It  is  an  almost 
exact  parallel  to  the  attitude  which  existed  in  England  with 
regard  to  Germany  as  far  back  as  1907.  At  that  time  war 
with  Germany  was  regarded  as  inevitable.  People  joked 
about  it  and  shrugged  their  shoulders, 


\A\r 

iV1V 

/v/  b      •„   h      confessing  that,  of 


anc*   sa"*: 


yes'      ^ome   **ay 


suppose!"   No  one  seemed  to  do  any- 


thinS 

CQ  an   utterly   ignorant         eet 

,   ;/       '„  ,,        A-LL         "r 

ffll°w;       wrlt"    Mr.     Glbbs         I 

bayonet  through  somebody,  of  crunch-     don  *  know  anything  about  aiplo- 
ing  his  face  in  with  the  butt.     No     macy,   or   big   business,   or  funda- 

mentalism,  or  modernism,  or  city 


about     '"     The 


the 


man  now  can  be  prevented  from 
leaving  his  wife  and  children  and 
going  out  and  getting  shell-shocked, 
or  maimed  for  life,  or  getting  a  shell 
splinter  in  the  stomach  which  rips 
him  open  just  sufficiently  to  give  him 
about  six  or  seven  hours  in  which  to 
die  by  inches,  in  which  to  call  on  the 
Almighty  to  put  him  out  of  his  agony. 
And  the  women  share  equally  with 


government.  Of  all  the  things 
that  really  matter,  the  only  one  I 
know  is  war.  Although,  of  course, 
the  only  war  I  know  is  the  World 
War.  Still,  that  wasn't  a  bad 
apprenticeship  and  I  picked  up 
quite  a  little  knowledge  in  my 
four  and  a  half  years  in  the  line." 


10 


man    in 
cy   of 

faire.  A  few  generals  urged  prep- 
aration. One  man  wrote  a  lurid 
melodrama  called  An  Englishman' t 
Home  which  was  a  frantic  appeal  to 
arms.  But  none  of  the  serious  writ- 
ers like  Wells,  or  Galsworthy,  or 
Shaw,  apparently  considered  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  to  be  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  bother  about,  much  less 
to  try  to  avert.  And  so  we  had  our 
little  war! 

Here  in  the  United  States  I  have 
found  much  the  same  feeling  about 
Japan.  It  is  in  the  air.  Wherever 
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1  have  gone,  I  have  met  men  who  told  me  that  they  are 
going  to  be  on  the  beach  with  a  bomb  in  each  hand  for 
the  first  Jap  who  lands.  The  papers  carry  dark  reports  of 
the  strides  the  Japs  are  making  in  aircraft.  The  American 
fleet  went  sauntering  off  to  Australia.  Generals  are  urging 
armaments,  nominally  for  peace.  My  impression  is  that 
the  war  idea  is  being  allowed  to  take  firm  root  in  the  public 
mind.  A  few  of  the  liberal  weeklies  register  protests  from 
time  to  time,  but  none  of  your  great  writers  has  bothered 
to  put  pen  to  paper  to  show  the  whole  thing  up.  Yet  if 
you  will  study  the  situation  for  yourselves  and  accept  no 
ready-made  opinions  you  will  find,  as  I  have  been  told  by 
several  American  officers,  that  the  whole  thing  is  nothing 
but  prejudice;  there  is  no  reason, 
racial,  political  or  economic,  why 
the  United  States  and  Japan 
should  smear  the  Pacific  Ocean 
with  blood. 

Most  people  read  the  headlines 
the     newspapers,     and     their 


Abraham  Lincoln  said  he  didn't 
want  slavery.  There  is  no  slavery. 
Jesus  Christ  said  he  wanted  to 
give  the  world  Christianity. 
We've  got  it.  By  a  curious  coin- 
cidence both  men  were  murdered. 
It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
men  who  believed  that  they  were 
fighting  to  end  war  were  also 
murdered.  And  unless  you  and  1 
do  something,  they  died  in  vain. 


in 

thinking  is  done  for  the  day.  But 
about  a  year  after  the  Armistice 
there  was  a  lot  of  talk  made  in 
England  as  to  the  need  for  de- 
claring war  on  Russia.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  still  very  much  in 
power.  But  the  working  classes 
of  England  did  a  little  thinking. 
They  decided  that  a  war  with 
Russia  was  not  at  all  a  good  idea.  In  their  own  way  they  born,  it  was  said  to  be 


does  possess  a  sober  second  sense, — in  other  words  that  you 
and  I  possess  it, — that  I  venture  to  write  about  moral  pre- 
paredness and  individual  responsibility. 

ONE  good  thing  has  come  out  of  the  World  War.  It 
is  that  some  of  the  world's  best  minds  have  turned 
their  attention  to  peace.  At  present  there  are  two  schools 
• — the  old  school,  which  still  insists  that  peace  can  only  be 
bought  at  the  price  of  armaments  and  eventual  war;  the 
new  school,  which  urges  that  war  is  an  unsound  method, 
no  longer  intelligent,  nor  ethical,  nor  economic,  and  that 
for  it  should  be  substituted  arbitration. 

The  old  school  "says:  "The  next  war  may  wipe  out  civili- 
zation. We  must  fight  to  save  it !" 
The  new  school  says:  "If  none 
of  us  fight  there  won't  be  a  next 
war  and  civilization  can't  be 
wiped  out!" 

Both  schools  are  equally  sincere. 
But  while  the  old  school  has 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  of  historic  failure  be- 
hind it,  the  new  school,  if  it  can 
overcome  the  accumulation  of 
twenty  centuries  of  habit-minded- 
ness,  has  the  whole  future  in 
which  to  prove  itself. 

It  is  rather  like  flying.  Be- 
fore the  Wright  brothers  were 
"going  against  nature"  to  think 


told   Lloyd   George   that  if   he   declared   war   they   would     of  anybody  flying.    Today  we  send  our  letters  by  air  mail. 


declare  a  general  strike  which  would  tie  up  the  entire 
country.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  saw  the  point.  There  was 
no  war. 

The  moral  is  that  if  you  want  a  thing  badly  enough  you 
can  always  get  it.  If  we  want  to  write  war  off  the  books, 
we  can  do  it.  But  we  can't  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say, 
"Oh,  that's  not  my  job !"  and  pass  the  buck.  We've  got  to 
want  it  badly  enough  to  crawl  out  of  our  little  egos  and 
stand  on  our  two  feet  and  say  so! 

THERE  have  been  lots  of  nice  little  articles  against  war 
and  nothing  has  happened.    Mr.  Bok  paid  a  large  sum  of 
money    for    a    prize    essay    and    probably    not    one    reader 


The  idea  of  not  fighting  is  still,  to  the  old  school,  "going 
against  nature."  But  if  culture  and  civilization  mean  any- 
thing at  all,  they  mean  that  man  has  progressed  to  the  point 
of  realizing  that  the  natural  qualities  of  man  must  be 
governed  by  the  spiritual  qualities;  that  our  everyday  life 
is  one  continual  "going  against  nature"  in  our  obedience 
not  only  to  the  ten  commandments  but  to  the  local  traffic 
cop  who,  in  spite  of  his  usually  offensive  language,  symbolizes 
our  recognition  of  things  spiritual.  We  put  him  there  be- 
cause we  believe  in  law  and  order,  in  decency  and  decorum ; 
because  we  believe  that  we  are  all  entitled  to  an  equal  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  new  school's  idea  of 


in   a 


...  .   thousand   even   remembers   the  name   of   the  winner,  not  fighting  gets  an  added  value  by  going  against  nature  in 

Nor  has  the  method  been  adopted.     Senator  Borah  has  said  that  it  is  a  perfectly  logical  sequence  and  civilization. 

that  he  would  like  to  outlaw  war.     There  is  only  one  rea-  you  and  I  will  keep  on  trying  to  further  that  idea,  as 

son  why  he   can't-because   you   and   I,   all   the   men   and  Wright  brothers  did  their  flying,  there  is  no  reason  wh 

women  who  are  going  about  our  daily  jobs  in  this  country,  peace  should  not  be  a  part  of  ou: 
in  England,  in  France,  in  Germany  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
won't  back  him  up.    Manley  Hudson,  who  is  professor  of 


international  law  at  Harvard,  makes  this  comment  about 
Borah: 


of  time. 

Now  the  old  school  is  continually  dinning  the  war  idea 
into  our  ears.  To  do  so  it  uses  the  press,  the  movies,  the 
educational  system,  the  church,  and  through  them  all  most 


subtly  uses  the  emotional  side  of  us,  the  inertia  side  of  us. 
Pronouncement  that  war  is  illegal  may  prove  useful.     But  half-awakened  suspicions  with  its  song  of  glory 

it  would  be  a  mistake   to  put  too  much   faith  in  it  unless  at  .  monuments  to  the  men 

the  same  time  machinery  is  created  which  will  make  it  possible  and  hero.sm  and  the  flag.    It  puts  up  mo 

to  mobilize  the  world's  opinion  in  favor  of  peace  in  times  of  who  have  given  their  lives  on  the  battle-held  t 

crisis.     The  difficulty  is  not  that  the  masses  of  men  desire  to  may  live.    It  appeals  to  the  cave  man  in  us  by  placing  in 

fight;  it  is  that  the  masses  of  men  may  not  get  a  chance  to  ^  pubiic  parks  enormous  guns  captured  from  the  enemy, 
express  their  desire  not  to  fight.    To  make  their  voices  articu-  sjneies  out  for  national  worship  the  body  of  an  unknown 

late,  to  give  effect  to  their  abhorrence  of  war,  machinery  must  *>  ,    ,          t:,  ™cture!  ' 

exis    for  the  quick  assembling  of  conferences  for  the  airing  of  sold.er.    A  magnificent  and  dramatic  ire. 

difficulties  and  for  the  expression  of  the  world's  sober  second          But  there  could  never  be  a  world-w.de  adopt, 

sense.  methods  and  gestures  without  good  reason. 

It  is  because  I  believe  with  Professor  Hudson  that  the  world  the  world  war  the  reason  was  profound.    It  was,  I  think, 
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the  realization  that  the  spirit  of  belligerence  could  no  longer 
survive  without  stimulation :  that  mankind  was  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  what  psychologists  call  failing  war  impulse. 

Sex  and  hunger  are  instincts.  Mankind  breeds  and  feeds 
in  the  same  way  as  it  breathes  and  sleeps,  instinctively. 
But  it  does  not  fight  that  way.  It  fights  if  the  breeding  or 
feeding  are  interfered  with — or  if  it  fools  itself  that  these 
processes  are  going  to  be  interfered  with.  In  other  words, 
there  has  got  to  be  a  reason  to  fight,  an  appeal  to  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  emotions. 

The  so-called  instinct  of  fighting  presupposes  a  hot- 
blooded  response  to  some  personal  stimulus — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  an  insult  to  one's  wife,  or  the  shooting  of  a 
relative  in  the  course  of  a  vendetta.  There  is  very  little 
personal  stimulus  in  organized  group  fighting.  Most  of 
the  men  who  fought  in  the  War  didn't  know  what  they 
were  fighting  for.  Nor  is  there  anything  hot-blooded  about 
it.  It  is  the  most  cold-blooded  business  in  the  world,  the 
idea  of  which  is  to  smash  the  enemy's  morale  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  by  fair  means  or  foul  in  order,  of  course,  to  bring 
about  a  renewed  state  of  peace.  It  is  just  as  ethical  in  war 
to  blockade  the  enemy's  ports  and  starve  his  women  and 
children,  as  it  is  to  pass  the  word  round  before  an  attack 
and  say  "No  prisoners  today!" — which  means  kill  every- 
body. It  is  just  as  ethical  to  sink  neutral  ships  that  are 
fools  enough  to  sail  into  the  war  zone,  as  it  is  to  tell  your 
own  people  what  a  glorious  victory  your  troops  have  just 
won  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  slaughtered 
by  the  thousand  and  you  have  suffered  a  ghastly  defeat. 

Remember  how  the  mass  had  to  be  spoken,  written, 
preached,  and  sung  into  enthusiasm.  After  the  first  excite- 
ment, the  war  impulse  became  so  sluggish  that  freedom 
of  speech  and  action  were  universally  suspended.  The 
truth  was  given  an  indefinite  holiday,  and  any  untruth  that 
would  get  the  crowd  into  line  was  highly  rewarded.  Not 
only  were  millions  of  dollars  spent  by  every  country  in  the 
stimulation  of  the  war  impulse,  and  every  publicity  channel 
organized  for  it,  but  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  old 
school  had  to  admit  that  loss  of  morale  was  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Because  there  was  so  much  of  it,  they 
had  to  accept  it  as  a  regular  casualty.  In  its  express  form 
it  was  called  shell-shock,  and  special  hospitals  had  to  be 
provided  for  those  who  in  psychological  parlance  had  com- 
pletely lost  all  war  impulse.  Think  that  over! 

Remember  how  we  had  to  be  taught  to  hate  the  Germans, 
by  stories  of  atrocities.  The  Germans  were  educated  tn 
hate  the  Allies  by  the  same  kind  of  atrocity  tale.  Remember 
also  the  various  mutinies  in  England  after  the  Armistice 
because  the  men  did  not  think  they  were  being  demobilized 
fast  enough. 

A1  a  matter  of  fact  the  old  school  are  somewhat  anxious. 
They  are  afraid  that  the  war  game  has  become  a 
little  too  rough  for  the  public  to  stomach.  As  far  back  as 
the  Hague  Convention  of  1899  they  began  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  by  which  war  might  be  maintained  as  a  gentle- 
manly way  of  settling  international  difficulties.  They  drew 
up  some  Queensbury  rules,  arguing  that  it  was  not  at  all 
nice  to  use  dum-dum  bullets  that  expand  when  they  hit  you 
and  rip  out  a  great  lump  when  they  pass  out  the  other  side. 
Of  course,  it  was  still  perfectly  all  right  to  kill,  but  it 
had  to  be  done  neatly  and  without  mess.  Various  other 
eight-ounce-glove  principles  were  adnpted,  but  they  all  went 
by  the  board  during  the  World  War  under  the  plea  of 


military  necessity.  After  all,  it  was  stupid  to  fuss  with  a 
mere  expanding  bullet  when  trench  mortars  and  liquid 
flame  and  gas  did  the  job  on  a  wholesale  scale  so  much 
more  effectively. 

But  now  that  the  show  is  over,  the  old  school  is  trying 
to  hedge  again.  General  Pershing,  in  a  committee  report, 
recommended  the  abolition  of  chemical  warfare  "because 
it  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger  to  non-combatants,  and 
because  it  demoralizes  the  better  instincts  of  humanity!" 
When  a  great  man  like  Pershing  makes  such  a  statement, 
it  is  up  to  us  to  analyze  it.  Let  us  take  it  half  at  a  time. 
He  has  recommended  the  abolition  of  chemical  warfare 
because  it  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger  to  non- 
combatants. 

All  right.  Who  were  the  non-combatants  in  the  last 
war?  In  London,  Washington,  Paris,  Berlin  and  all  the 
belligerent  capitals  there  were  thousands  of  officers  in 
uniform  using  every  ounce  of  energy  and  brain  to  help  win 
the  war.  They  never  saw  or  heard  the  firing  line,  but  they 
were  undoubtedly  combatants.  So  was  every  man  and 
woman  who  bought  Liberty  Bonds,  gave  his  time  and 
energy  to  drives  and  recruiting  campaigns,  ran  canteens  or 
made  shells,  nursed,  wrote  editorials,  drove  ambulances,  or 
went  without  food  and  coal  to  help  win  the  war.  In  every 
country  the  only  non-combatants  were  the  children  and  the 
sick.  By  all  means  let  gas  be  abolished  for  them !  But  don't 
forget  that  in  modern  warfare  every  adult,  man  or  woman, 
is  a  combatant. 

THEN  General  Pershing  would  do  away  with  chemical 
warfare  because  it  demoralizes  the  better  instincts  of 
humanity.  But  is  gas  any  worse  than  liquid  fire?  Do  our 
better  instincts  become  more  demoralized  by  it  than  by 
being  hung  up  on  a  barbed  wire  in  No  Man's  Land,  or  by 
shooting  down  a  whole  platoon  with  machine  guns,  or  by 
listening  to  a  man  with  shell-shock?  What  happened  to 
our  better  instincts  when  we  heard  a  minister  preach  a 
sermon  of  flaming  hatred?  Were  we  demoralized  or  not 
when  we  rejoiced  to  read  that  the  Germans  left  nearly  half 
a  million  dead  at  Verdun?  What  had  happened  to  the  bet- 
ter instincts  of  the  fathers  who  sent  their  sons  off  with  the 
final  advice  to  "kill  a  bunch  of  them  for  me!" 

The  abolition  of  gas  won't  change  those  things,  and 
General  Pershing  knows  it.  We  need  the  abolition  of  war. 
And  to  bring  that  about  we  need  the  sublimation  in  our- 
selves of  those  primal  greeds  and  desires  and  blindnesses 
which  in  a  moment  of  crisis  stampede  our  better  instincts. 
That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  teaching  of  the  new  school.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  that  teaching  is  not  intended 
to  apply  only  to  politicians,  preachers,  teachers,  and 
writers — it  is  intended  for  you  and  me.  It  is  as  definite  a 
challenge  as  war,  and  needs  far  more  courage  and  de- 
termination. 

If  you  ask  me,  Can  it  be  done?  my  answer  is  a  most 
decided,  Yes! 

One  of  the  French  ministers  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  evolved  a  phrase  which  has  since  become 
famous.  He  said,  "When  war  is  inevitable,  it  is  essential 
to  make  it  popular."  Let  us  assume  that  peace  is  inevitable. 
Then  it  is  our  first  job  to  make  it  popular,  and  to  do  so 
we  can  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  old  school's  book.  We  can 
prepare  the  world  for  peace  just  as  it  is  being  prepared 
for  war. 
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WE  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  word  inter- 
nationalism but  how  many  of  us  know  anything 
more  than  that  it  is  a  vague  and  delightful  ideal,  a 
pacifist  chimera?  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Out  of  the  practical  needs  of  civilized  nations  there 
has  grown  up  a  form  of  internationalism  that  has  been 
working  successfully  and  uninterruptedly  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  The  Universal  Postal  Union,  the  Radiotelegraphic 
Union,  the  regulation  of  submarine  cables,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Opium  Commission,  the  Union  for  the  Suppression  of 
the  White  Slave  traffic  are  all  recognized  and  enduring 
forms  of  internationalism.  As  far  back  as  1911  there  were 
forty-five  such  international  unions.  In  their  essence  they 
are  nothing  but  the  official  recognition  of  common  needs 
existing  in  all  countries. 

When  General  Pershing  talks  of  abolishing  chemical 
warfare  he  is  preaching  the  doctrine  of  internationalism. 
Paradoxically  enough,  the  War  itself  brought  about  many 
advances  in  internationalism.  At  the  start  we  were  all  very 
up-stage  about  retaining  the  command  of  our  own  armies. 
But  when  the  Germans  pushed  us  back  until  we  more  or 
less  had  one  leg  in  the  Channel,  our  nationalism  began  to 
look  wilted  and  instead  of  being  six  proud  armies  we  be- 
came one  rather  humble  international  army  under  command 
of  a  Frenchman.  It  took  us  four  years  to  learn  that  little 
lesson.  It  took  us  three  years  to  learn  the  lesson  that 
brought  into  existence  the  Wheat  Executive  and  the  Allied 
Maritime  Council. 

We  were  sharing  not  only  man  power,  but  brain  power, 
in  one  vast  concerted  effort  to  win  the  war.  But  the  point 
is  that  the  need  is  just  as  great  now  as  it  was  in  those 
tremendous  days  of  1918.  Politically  we  have  all  reverted 
to  pre-war  thinking,  which,  if  you  analyze  it  far  enough, 
is  simply  based  on  fear  and  self-interest.  The  thought  that 
those  two  impulses  are  at  the  root  of  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  civilization  is  not  a  very  pretty  one  to  contemplate. 
But  because  those  two  universal  impulses  reached  their 
climax,  ten  million  soldiers  had  to  die.  Whether  they  died 
by  gas  or  shells  is  utterly  unimportant.  The  fact  is  that 
they  are  dead.  And  the  fact  also  is  that  unless  we  can 
change  the  impulses  that  govern 
our  attitude  towards  each  other, 
another  ten  million  may  have  to 
march  out  to  the  same  unneces- 
sary and  unspeakable  death. 

The  new  school  knows  that 
the  gun  on  the  hip,  especially 
when  it  is  a  shiny  new  gun, 
makes  most  men  yearn  to  try  it 
on  someone.  While  the  old  school 
retains  all  the  old-time  fears  and 
aids  to  courage,  the  new  school 
preaches  the  gospel  of  moral 
courage.  While  the  old  school 
remains  passionately  nationalistic 
— which  means  distrust  your 
neighbor  as  you  would  the  devil 
because  he  may  grab  something 
which  you  covet,  the  new  school 
offers  internationalism  —  which 
means  an  enlightened  national- 
ism, in  other  words  a  nationalism 
which  admits  that  our  neighbor 


is  not  only  a  human  being,  but  may  even  be  a  very  decent 
fellow  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  get  to  know  him,  perfectly 
ready  to  discuss  ways  and  means  with  us  if  we  don't  scare 
him  to  death  with  the  largest  navy  or  the  greatest  army  in 
the  world. 

If  fighting  and  running  away  have  their  roots  in  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  certainly  internationalism  has 
its  root  in  the  instinct  of  gregariousness. 

The  whole  history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of 
gregariousness,  the  gradual  getting  together  of  men  into 
larger  and  larger  groups,  the  gradual  spreading  out  of 
loyalty  and  pride  from  village  to  county,  from  county  to 
state,  from  state  to  nation.  All  the  temporary  alliances 
between  country  and  country  that  have  waxed  and  waned 
according  to  political  expediency  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years  have  been  unconscious  admissions  that  the 
world  is  outgrowing  nationalism.  They  are  finger-prints  to 
the  wider  community  of  interest  which  is  internationalism. 
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WAS  over  in  France  three  years  ago  and  I  saw  peasants 
still  bringing  in  cartloads  of  dead  soldiers.  It  was  in 
the  American  sector  too,  near  Chateau  Thierry.  But  that 
was  the  last  war,  and  we've  forgotten  all  that  now.  We've 
got  to  think  about  the  next! 

With  the  shadow  of  our  war  dead  hanging  over  us,  the 
time  has  come  to  make  a  choice.  We've  got  to  choose  be- 
tween the  old  school  and  the  new.  You  and  I  personally 
have  got  to  decide  whether  we  will  slump  back  and  let 
things  rip  in  the  old  way,  while  we  make  money  and  drift 
and  eventually  read  in  the  papers  that  our  children  have 
been  killed  in  action ;  or  whether  we  will  have  the  courage 
to  realize  our  moral  responsibility  to  ourselves,  our  country 
and  our  civilization,  and  finally  get  rid  of  the  ghastly  threat 
of  war. 

•  We  shall  have  to  realize  that  everything  we  learned  in 
college  is  not  education  at  all  but  merely  a  preparation  for 
education.  We  shall  have  to  form  the  uncomfortable  habit 
of  pleading  guilty  to  ignorance  on  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  and  then  go  and 
acquire  knowledge,  slowly  and  painfully.  We  shall  have 

to  give  up  the  comfortable  habit 
of  forming  our  opinions  from  the 
daily  press,  which  at  best  is  noth- 
ing but  a  slate  on  which  to  record 
hurriedly  the  happenings  of  each 
day,  at  worst  an  instrument  to 
make  us  rush  headlong  into 
bloodshed  by  the  blaring  forth  of 
deliberate  misinformation.  We 
have  got  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
public  opinion  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  factors  in  the  life  of 
any  country,  and  that  you  and  I 
are  individual  and  responsible 
units  of  the  public. 

It's  a  long  program  and  a 
hard  one  and  involves  for  every 
individual  a  lifetime  of  sweat 
and  'fasting,  of  education  and 
work.  But  the  objective  is  worth 
it,  for  the  result  of  an  enlight- 
ened world  is  universal  peace. 


Pre-war  thinking  u,as  based  on  fear  and  self-interest    The  choice  is  up  to  you. 


If  War  Came  Tomorrow 

'What  a  Qreat  Difference  in  Diplomatic  Relations  an  Army  and  Navy  Make."— Will  Rogers  in  the  New  York  Times 

By  PETER  E.  TRAUB 
Colonel,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army— Major  General,  commanding  35th  Division,  A.  E.  F. 


nOW  inhuman  of  Marstonia  to  make  us  fight 
to  secure  peace !  To  declare  war  on  us  who 
had  no  intention  nor  desire  to  fight.  How 
barbarous!  We  who  had  fought  a  war  to 
end  all  wars.  We  who  knew  there  could 
be  no  more  wars — to  have  our  pious  hopes 
thus  rudely  shattered ! 

It  is  true  that  pin-prick  after  pin-prick,  untoward  in- 
cident after  untoward  incident,  had  produced  a  gradually 
increasing  ill-will  between  our  governments  and  our 
peoples,  but  diplomacy  would  set  all  things  right  and  if 
that  failed  then  mediation,  arbitration,  anything  short  of 
war  must  settle  the  trouble  and  bring  about  an  era  of  good 
understanding  once  again. 

And  yet  because  she  felt  she  could  be  victorious,  because 
she  knew  how  small  and  how  scattered  our  Army  and  Navy 
are,  because  she  failed  to  take  into  account  our  money,  our 
vast  resources,  our  belief  that  "right  made  might,"  forgot 
our  numerous  world-wide  benevolences — hateful  Marstonia 
brought  down  upon  us  this  bolt  out  of  the  blue! 

The  casings  of  straw  wherewith  we  surrounded  our 
policies,  inclosed  our  armed  forces,  wrapped  up  our  daily 
lives,  our  hopes,  our  fears  are  all  consumed  in  a  flame  over 
night  and  "We,  the  People,"  once  more  stand  stark  before 
a  tremendous  catastrophe. 

We  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  with  thrilling  hearts 
and  bated  breath,  here  is  what  we  read : 

EXISTENCE  OF  WAR — MARSTONIA 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

A  PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  authority  vested  in  them  have  resolved  by  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  bearing 
date  of  ,  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Marstonian  Government  has  committed  repeated 
acts  of  war  against  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  Therefore  be  it  Resolved  by  the  SenMe  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  a  state  of  war  is  hereby  declared  to 
exist  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Marstonian 
Government;  and  that  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  employ  the  entire  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  resources  of  the  government 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  Marstonian  Government;  and  to  bring 
the  conflict  to  a  successful  termination  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  hereby  pledged  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Whereas  t>y  sections  four  thousand  and  sixty-seven,  four 
thousand  and  sixty-eight,  four  thousand  and  sixty-nine,  four 
thousand  and  seventy,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  provision  is  made 
relative  to  natives,  citizens,  denizens  or  subjects  of  a  hostile  nation 
or  government,  being  males  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and 
upwards,  who  shall  be  in  the  United  States  and  not  actually 
naturalized, 

Now,  therefore  I President  of  the  United 

States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  to  all  whom  it  may  concern 
that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Marstonian  Government,  and  I  do  specially  direct  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  United  States  that  they  exercise  vigilance 
and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  incident  to  such  a  state 
of  war;  and  I  do,  moreover,  earnestly  appeal  to  all  American 
citizens,  that  they,  in  loyal  devotion  to  their  country,  dedicated 
from  its  foundations  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice,  uphold 


the  laws  of  the  land  and  give  undivided  and  willing  support  to 
those  measures  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  constitutional 
authorities  in  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  successful  issue  and  in 
obtaining  a  secure  and  just  peace. 

And  acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  aforesaid  sections 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  I  do  hereby  further  proclaim  and  direct 
that  the  conduct  to  be  observed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
towards  all  natives,  citizens,  denizens  or  subjects  of  Marstonia 
being  males  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards,  who  shall' 
be  within  the  United  States  and  not  actually  naturalized,  shall 
be  as  follows: 

This  proclamation  and  the  regulations  herein  contained  shall 
extend  and  apply  to  all  land  and  water,  continental  or  insular, 
in  any  way  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

"In  witness  whereof,  etc " 

THE  die  is  cast.  The  time  for  talk  is  over.  The  time 
for  action  has  come.  Our  patriotic  pulse  beats  true, 
the  heart  of  the  nation  throbs  with  high  resolve  in  a  com- 
mon cause:  To  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  by 
"regulated  violence,"  as  speedily  as  possible,  with  as  little 
wastage  of  life  and  treasure  as — Marstonia  u'ill  permit. 

"We,  the  People,"  who,  in  "our  organized  unit  of 
civilized  existence"  called  the  United  States  of  America 
have  striven,  accumulated  and  enjoyed  in  peace  must  now 
strive,  expend  and  sacrifice  together,  pledging  "our  lives, 
our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor"— all  we  hold  dear— as 
our  forefathers  did  before  us,  if  we  would  preserve  that 
which  they  created  and  bequeathed  to  us  as  our  heritage. 
We  are  alone.  We  must  fight  this  fight  by  ourselves.  This 
time  no  powers  to  be  associated  with.  No  Allies  to  hold 
the  lines  while  we  prepare  in  haste.  In  all  the  world  there 
are  two  belligerents  and  the  rest  are  Neutrals,  observing, 
we  trust  with  "due  diligence,"  the  "Laws  of  Neutrality" — 
that  hazy  code  replete  with  danger  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 
Aliens  of  Marstonia  are  in  our  midst  and  seek  to  thwart 
us,  enemy  sympathizers  seek  to  obstruct  our  efforts,  enemy 
propaganda — of  word  and  deed — has  raised  its  hydra-head, 
and  the  President  answers  them  in  his  Proclamation  de- 
fining "Treason  and  Misprision  of  Treason"  as  a  warning 
and  a  threat  lest  through  ignorance  or  design  those  guilty 
of  these  and  other  acts  find  themselves  involuntary  guests 
in  War  Prison  Barracks,  established  at  various  posts,  by 
their  stern  host,  Uncle  Sam. 

And  now  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  turn  longingly  towards 
its  Armed  forces,  its  only  hope  and  salvation  in  the  crisis. 
The  Army  and  the  Navy  who  have  never  yet  failed  to 
bring  peace  when  civilians  failed  to  avert  war.  The  uniform 
once  more  is  welcome  in  our  midst!  Another  straw  casing 
is  consumed!  No  danger  now  of  reduction  in  officers  or 
further  reduction  in  already  emasculated  strength  of  Army 
and  Navy — No,  sir,  now  there  are  cheers,  and  flowers,  and 
brass-bands  and  speeches,  for  its  "Please  to  walk  in  front, 
sir,  when  the  guns  begin  to  shoot."  There  is  now  no  diffi- 
culty about  passing  Acts  making  appropriations  and  to 
supply  deficiencies  for  this  fiscal  year  and  prior  fiscal  years 
and  for  other  purposes,  such  as: 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

"For  the  National  Security  and  Defense  and  for  each  and 
every  purpose  connected  therewith,  to  be  expended  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President,  and  to  be  immediately  available  and  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  one  hundred  million  dollars!" 

A  drop  in  the  bucket,  to  be  followed  by  other  and  larger 
drops  as  the  "National  Defense  Bonds"  bring  in  their 
billions. 

Now  the  President  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
vested  in  and  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  1912  orders  that  the  officer  of  the  Army  com- 
manding the  United  States  troops  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
his  successors  shall  during  the  continuance  of  the  war 
assume  and  have  exclusive  authority  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  including  the  entire 
control  and  government  of  the  Canal  Zone — the  Governor 
thereof  in  all  his  duties  to  be  subject  to  the  order  and 
direction  of  the  officer  of  the  Army  in  command.  All  must 
be  immediately  made  safe  and  secure  in  that  vital  artery  of 
communication. 

AA-i  eyes  are  still  turned  towards  our  armed  forces. 
They  are  anxious  eyes,  especially  the  eyes  of  those 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  preparedness  prescribed  by  "We, 
the  People,"  in  our  National  Defense  Act.  Anxious,  too, 
are  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  and  understood,  who 
struggled  bravely  but  in  vain  to  have  the  will  of  the  people 
carried  out. 

Are  our  armed  forces  prepared  to  fight?  Assuredly — 
such  as  they  are!  But  a  living  skeleton,  however  fine  its 
brain  and  organization,  however  strong  its  will  to  win, 
must  have  muscle  and  sinew,  flesh  and  blood  and  practice 
therewith,  before  being  pitted  against  a  full-blooded,  well- 
developed  body,  trained  to  the  minute,  with  an  equally  fine 
brain  and  organization  and  an  equally  strong  will  to  win. 

Figs  do  not  grow  on  thistles,  nor  even  yet  grapes  on 
thorns.  Cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines  nor  any  other  craft 
and  sailors  to  man  them,  do  not  sprout  in  the  sea;  a  fully 
equipped  string  of  naval  bases  on  both  seas  cannot  now  be 
willed  nor  put  there  by  prayer  nor  by  recrimination;  air- 
planes are  not  born  of  the  Empyrean ;  a  million  trained 
soldiers  cannot  be  evolved  from  farm,  factory  or  city  over 
night,  nor  have  we  any  magic  carpets  concealed  anywhere 
to  whisk  them  to  either  coast.  No;  Victory  now  will  de- 
mand its  sardonic  toll  of  time,  lives  and  treasure  and  thus 
once  again  is  the  great  National  casing  of  straw  consumed 
by  the  flame  of  harsh  and  searing  reality! 

Speaking  of  magic  carpets.  The  great  fighting  unit  in  an 
Army  is  the  Infantry  Division,  comprising  2O,OOO  officers 
and  men.  The  13  air-planes  belonging  to  the  Division  Air 
Service  are  the  nearest  approach  we  have  to  the  magic 
carpet.  The  remainder  of  the  Division  will  require  for  its 
transportation  63  railroad  trains  totalling  2,059  passenger, 
box,  flat-cars  and  cabooses.  And  our  plans  are  for  mobilizing 
six  field  armies,  comprising  54  such  Infantry  Divisions, 
totalling  1,080,000  officers  and  men;  6  Cavalry  divisions, 
totalling  45,294  officers  and  men  and  57,690  animals;  18 
Army  Corps',  6  field  armies'  and  General  Headquarters' 
troops;  troops  o'f  the  Zone  of  the  Interior;  troops  of  the 
Zone  of  Communications  and  of  other  installations.  Do 
you  see  now  why  in  a  war  we  have  to  arrange  for  a 
mobilization  of  2,000,000  men  and  200,000  officers?  And 
remember  we  are  raising  them  to  fight  our  battles — there 
will  be  losses,  sickness,  breakdowns,  so  we  must  envisage 
the  4,000,000  mark  as  we  had  to  before.  And  can  you 
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form  now  some  conception  of  the  supply  and  transportation 
'blems  for  our  industries,  our  railroads,  our  ships?  And 
the  time  it  will  take  before  we  are  in  full  blast?  Oh,  about 
a  year.  And  the  expense?  Oh,  about  20  billions— as  a 
good  starter! 

^  Well,  let's  take  off  our  coats  and  get  down  to  work. 
Everything  is  now  rush  and  bustle.  The  President  and  his 
Cabinet  Officers,  the  War  Council,  the  Joint  Boards,  other 
Boards,  the  various  Commissions  of  great  and  patriotic 
Officers  and  Citizens  are  working  in  harmony,  meeting 
their  grave  responsibilities  with  every  conceivable  means  at 
their  disposal  but  all  are  casting  anxious  eyes  at  the  Capitol. 
Congress  has  been  deliberating  for  precious  weeks  undecided 
and  on  their  decision,  which  could  and  should  have  been 
made  in  time  of  Peace  and  years  before,  rests  the  full  and 
broad  mobilization  of  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  both 
persons  and  materials.  Shall  it  be  "Equal  Service  for  all 
and  Special  Profit  for  None?"  Shall  there  be  set  such 
limits  in  prices  as  will  prevent  as  far  as  possible  all  kinds 
of  profiteering?  Shall  the  man  in  the  ranks  serve  on  very 
small  pay  while  others  are  left  undisturbed  to  reap  large 
profits  ? 

While  Congress  is  still  deliberating  let  us  glance  hastily 
at  some  important  instructions  issued  to  our  officers  and 
men,  Army  and  Navy,  about  the  Conduct'  of  War.  War 
is  "regulated  violence."  This  violence  is  regulated  by  cer- 
tain well-established  and  recognized  rules,  both  written  and 
unwritten,  called  "the  laws  of  war." 

The  written  rules  are  those  that  have  been  reduced  to 
writing  by  means  of  conventions  or  treaties  entered  into  by 
the  principal  civilized  nations  of  the  world  after  full  dis- 
cussion at  The  Hague,  Geneva,  Brussels  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  unwritten  rules  are  those  well-recognized  usages  and 
customs  that  have  developed  into  and  become  recognized  as 
rules  of  warfare.  These  are  still  in  process  of  development 
and  are  determined  by  three  principles.  First,  that  a 
belligerent  is  justified  in  applying  any  amount  and  any  kind 
of  force  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  war,  that  is,  the  com- 
plete submission  of  the  enemy  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  men  and  resources.  Second, 
the  principle  of  Humanity,  which  expects  that  all  such 
kinds  and  degrees  of  violence  as  are  not  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  war  are  not  permitted  to  a  belligerent.  Third, 
the  principle  of  Chivalry,  which  demands  a  certain  amount 
of  fairness  in  offense  and  defense  and  a  certain  mutual 
respect  between  opposing  forces.  Woe  to  him  and  his 
government  who  violates  "the  laws  of  war."  It  makes  a 
return  to  peace  more  difficult  by  leading  to  reprisals,  and  if 
persisted  in  reduces  honorable  warfare  to  barbarous  warfare. 

AT  last,  at  last,  the  good  news!  Congress  has  passed 
the  Universal  Draft  Act — hurrah! 

Six  weeks  of  vital  time  gone!  How  many  lives,  how 
much  treasure  does  this  cost  ?  God  alone  knows ! 

Ah,  Marstonia!  This  delay  has  given  you  an  initial  ad- 
vantage, but  now  wait  and  see!  And  moreover,  Marstonia, 
Neutrals  ( ?)  tell  us  you  are  attacking  our  prestige  by  your 
War  Propaganda!  You  are  finding  to  your  discomfiture 
that  the  innate  character  of  this  Nation  enables  it  to  with- 
stand the  psychologic  force  you  have  let  loose  amongst  us 
to  lower  our  morale  and  that  of  our  fighting  forces  and 
now  you  are  making  use  of  that  same  "stratagem  of  war" 
to  bring  Neutrals  to  your  side!  We  too  can  manufacture 
paper  bullets  but  despise  them.  Let  the  Truth  prevail ! 
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Before  we  tackle  the  job  of  mobilizing  our  Man  Power 
let  us  glean  from  an  official  report  open  to  the  public,  what 
the  situation  is  that  confronts  us.  The  National  Defense 
Act  was  contrived  after  months  of  consideration  by  Con- 
gress to  give  muscle  and  sinew,  flesh  and  blood  to  the  three 
components  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States— the  Regular 
Army,  the  National  Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserves, 
to  be  maintained  in  peace  time  as  a  suitable  force  on  which 
to  base  expansion  to  meet  this  emergency.  The  plans  con- 
template increased  strength  so  that  the  Regular  Army  may 
form  one  field  army,  the  National  Guard  two  field  armies, 
the  Organized  Reserves  three  field  armies. 

Of  the  total  strength  required  to  carry  out  this  mobili- 
zation we  have  available  in  these  three  components  50%  of 
officers  and  8%  of  enlisted  men.  This  deficiency  is  espe- 
cially serious  in  the  Regular  Army  which  must  furnish  over- 
seas garrisons,  carry  on  training  of  the  other  two  com 
ponents  and  furnish  a  force  available  for  immediate  use. 
We  shall  have  to  expand  the  ranks  with  a  large  percentage 
of  untrained  men!  The  rate  at  which  units  will  be  ready 
to  take  the  field  will  depend  upon  their  leaders.  At  present 
veteran  officers  of  the  world  war  remain  our  greatest  asset 
of  prospective  officers.  The  Country  now  will  see  the  reason 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  R.O.T.C.  in  our  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Universities  which,  by  giving  us  some  6,000 
young  lieutenants  each  year,  has  enabled  us  to  make  up  the 
wastage  in  the  Organized  Reserves.  Likewise  the  advantage 
of  our  Citizens'  Military  Training  Camps  which  have 
furnished  us  annually  with  several  hundred  lieutenants  and 
with  some  35,OOO  partly  trained  youngsters. 

We  cannot  now  depend  upon  the  services  in  the  ranks 
of  the  4,000,000  trained  citizens  who  served  in  1917-1918. 
The  responsibility  must  be  passed  to  younger  men — those 
of  average  age  between  22  and  24.  And  so  another  casing 
of  straw  is  consumed ! 

Now  let  us  turn  a  moment  to  the  mobilization  of  our 
resources.  In  the  last  eight  years  our  war  stocks  of  supplies 
have  been  much  depleted.  Supply  factors  will  cause  great 
handicaps  in  mobilization.  For  instance  the  Six-Field-Army 
plan  calls  'for  550,000  animals.  Our  available  supply  is 
just  8%  of  that.  Animals  are  holding  their  own  with  our 
available  enlisted  strength — also  8%.  The  seriousness  of 
the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  supply  rate  of  material 
requirements  in  the  early  stages  of  our  emergency  are  now 
the  determining  factor  in  placing  our  forces  in  the  field 
since  man  power  can  be  assembled  much  more  rapidly  than 
material  power.  The  condition  of  supplies  tends  to 
accentuate  the  importance  of  the  force  which  can  be 
equipped  immediately  either  from  stocks  on  hand  or  from 
open  market  purchases.  Our  plans  provide  -for  2,OOO,OOO 
men  but  if  only  100,000  of  them  can  be  equipped  for  the 
field  within  a  period  of  one  month  the  defensive  ability  of 
that  100,000  becomes  of  critical  importance. 

NOW  for  the  Mobilization  of  our  man  power.  The 
Universal  Draft  Act  passed  by  Congress  provides 
first  for  the  Regular  Army  and  the  President  at  once  directs 
the  raising  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  draft,  organizing, 
officering  and  equipping  of  the  increments  of  the  Regular 
Army  provided  by  the  National  Defense  Act  and  to  raise 
all  organizations  of  the  Regular  Army  including  those  added 
by  such  increments  to  the  maximum  enlisted  strength  au- 
thorized by  law.  By  the  touch  of  this  magic  wand  the  units 
which  are  now  at  about  half  strength  receive  full  body 


and  blood  and  those  inactive  units  that  are  non-existent, 
except  on  paper,  are  resurrected  and  given  life — all  even- 
tually, after  many  months,  to  become  efficient  fighting  units 
in  our  Field  Armies. 

Next  it  provides  for  the  National  Guard: 

(a)  The  National  Guard  is  part  of   the  militia  of  the 
United  States  and  as  such  it  may  be  "called"  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United   States  by   the   President. 

TELEGRAM 

Hon.    (name),   Governor  of    (State). 

In  order  to  protect  the  United  States  against  invasion,  the 
President  has  thought  proper  to  exercise  the  authority  vested  in 
him  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  and  to  call  out  the  National 
Guard  necessary  for  that  purpose.  I  am  in  consequence  instructed 
by  the  President  to  call  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  as 

of    and    from    the     day    of    ,    nineteen    hundred 

and  ,  through  you,  the  following  National  Guard  Or- 
ganizations of  the  State  of  and  all  enlisted  members 

(if    the    National     Guard    Reserves    assigned    thereto,    which    the 

President   desires   shall    be    assembled   at   their    respective   armories 

on  the  date  specified  and  await  the  orders  of  the  War  Department. 

(List  of  Organizations) 

,   Secretary  of  War 

(b)  Congress   having   specifically  authorized   in   its  Act 
the  use  of  armed  land  forces  in  excess  of  the  Regular  Army, 
the    President    is    authorized    to   change    by    mears    of    the 
"Draft,"  the  status  of  the   National  Guard   and   National 
Guard   Reserves   from   that   of  Militia  to  that   of   another 
component  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  divested  of 
the  militia  character.     This  draft,  after  quoting  the  author- 
ity therefor,  reads  in  part: 

"!.  _ • President    of   the    United    States,    hereby 

draft  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  as  of  and  from 

the   day  of  ,  nineteen  hundred  and   ,  all 

members  of  the  National  Guard  and  all  enlisted  members  of  the 
National  Guard  Reserves  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  were  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
by  instructions  issued  by  me  on  " 


In  the  third  place,  by  authority  conferred  by  this  Act  of 
Congress  the  President  makes  use  of  Organized  Reserves 
and  by  direction  and  because  of  wise  decentralization  Corps 
Area  Commanders  issue  the  necessary  orders,  ordering  to 
"active  duty,"  units  of  the  Organized  Reserves  within  their 
jurisdiction  as  provided  for  in  their  Corps  Area  Mobiliza- 
tion Plans  based  upon  the  War  Department's  Plans.  The 
order  specifies  the  date  upon  which  it  will  become  effective 
and  upon  which  units  and  individuals  will  assemble  at  their 
home  rendezvous  or  mobilization  points. 

Finally  under  the  Universal  Draft  authorization  the 
President  selects  his  Provost  Marshal  General  and  pro- 
ceeds to  raise  by  draft,  organize  and  equip  a  force  of  500,- 
OOO  men ;  and  in  his  discretion  and  at  such  time  as  he 
may  determine,  and  in  the  same  manner,  he  proceeds  to 
raise,  organize,  equip  and  begin  the  training  of  an  addi- 
tional force  of  500,000  men. 

The  "draft"  thus  provided  for  is  based  upon  liability  to 
military  service  of  all  male  citizens  or  male  persons  not 
alien  enemies,  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
citizens,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30  years.  And  if  the 
war  lasts  long  enough  the  age  will  be  increased  in  later 
"drafts"  to  include  45  years  of  age  if  necessary!  Quotas 
for  the  several  States  are  determined  in  proportion  to  the 
population  and  credit  given  for  the  number  of  men  who  are 
already  in  military  service.  To  secure  them  the  President 
creates  and  establishes  through  the  Governors  local  draft 
boards,  approximately  one  to  every  30,000  population,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  more  members,  (Continued  on  page  50) 


The  New  Balance  of  Justice 

Where  Shall  the  United  States  Throw  Its  Weight? 


By  JOSEPH  P.  CHAMBERLAIN 


IN    1910  President   Taft   voiced   a  sentiment 
which    had    been    rapidly    growing    in    the 
United    States,    that   all   questions   between 
nations  which  cannot  be  settled  by  negotia- 
tion  should   be   referred   to  courts   of   arbi- 
tration for  decision.     Soon  after  Lord  Grey, 
debating  naval  armament  in  the  House  of  Commons,  added 
an    international   note.     If   Great    Britain   and   the    United 
States  should  take  such  an  engagement,  he  said : 

I  think  it  would  probably  lead  to  their  following  it  up  by 
an  agreement  that  they  would  join  with  each  other  in  any  case 
in  which  one  only  had  a  quarrel  with  a  third  power  by  which 
arbitration  was  refused.  And  more  and  more  the  tendency 
which  is  growing  in  the  world  to  recognize  that  war  between 
two  great  countries  must  not  only  be  a  serious  thing  for  them 
but  must  be  a  serious  thing  for  neutral  powers  through  the 
disturbance  it  causes,  the  more  and  more  .  .  .  nations  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  as  between  themselves,  that  they  were 
not  going  to  fight,  but  that  it  was  their  interest  to  join  to- 
gether to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  World  War  soon  came  to  prove  how  clearly  the 
British  statesman  saw  the  issue,  and  the  rapid  development 
of  machinery  for  peaceful  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes since  righting  ceased,  is  there  to  show  that  some  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  at  least,  have  learned  the  lesson.  For 
that  machinery  is  being  constructed  not  only  on  the  basis 
of  an  agreement  for  arbitration  between  two  governments, 
but  it  is  being  founded  on  the  wide  basis  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  other  nations  than  the  parties  that  they  observe 
their  agreements  to  turn  to  peaceful  means  of  settling  their 
disputes. 

It  is  striking  enough  that  Germany  and  her  neighbors  by 
the  pact  of  Locarno  of  1925  "undertake  to  settle  by  peace- 
ful means  and  in  the  manner  laid  down  herein,  all  ques- 
tions of  every  kind  which  may  arise  between  them  and  which 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  settle  by  the  normal  methods  of 
diplomacy;"  it  is  far  more  striking  that  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  agree  to  make  common  cause  against  the  government 
which  breaks  its  contract  and  commits  an  act  of  aggression 
against  its  neighbor.  This  is  a  new  kind  of  alliance  and  a 
new  principle  in  the  policy  of  Europe.  It  takes  the  place 
of  the  old  system  of  securing  peace  and  the  interests  of  the 
peoples  of  the  old  continent  through  the  balance  of  power, 
a  system  which  necessarily  led  to  "bigger  and  better"  armies 
and  navies  and  air  fleets,  so  that  the  balance  might  be  tipped 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  The  new  system  substitutes  the 
balance  of  justice  for  the  balance  of  power;  organizes  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  not  only  to  preserve  peace,  but  to 
make  that  peace  the  sole  kind  which  can  be  lasting,  peace 
through  justice.  It  progresses  far  beyond  the  stage  marked 
by  the  arbitration  treaty,  it  expresses  in  concrete  form  the 
idea  of  Lord  Grey  that  it  is  to  the  "interest  of  the  nations 
to  join  together  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world." 

The  influence  of  the  new  system  will  not  be  felt  in  Europe 


alone.  It  is  in  conflicts  between  governments  in  that  con- 
tinent that  the  great  wars  have  originated  which  have  spread 
to  all  the  world,  and  the  governments  which  are  trying  the 
great  experiment  are  working  for  the  Americas,  for  Asia, 
for  Africa,  as  well  as  for  themselves.  When  the  Locarno 
treaties  were  entrusted  to  the  Council  of  the  League,  the 
delegate  of  Uruguay  said,  "It  is  not  only  Europe  which 
should  rejoice  at  the  execution  of  these  agreements,  but  the 
whole  world.  The  work  of  Locarno  is  of  concern  to  all 
mankind." 

Locarno  is  based  on  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  is  the  body  which  finally  decides  questions 
which  the  parties  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  judicial  de- 
cision or  arbitration,  and  the  pact  itself  depends  on  the  en- 
trance of  Germany  into  the  League.  The  Covenant  of  the 
League,  as  do  the  Pacts  of  Locarno,  rests  on  the  common 
interest  in  peace,  on  the  common  duty  to  assume  a  share 
in  the  burden  of  assuring  that  peace.  It  provides  a  means 
of  settling  disputes  and  binds  its  members  to  join  in  punish- 
ing those  states  which  go  to  war  instead  of  following  the 
procedure  they  have  agreed  upon.  That  procedure  includes 
judicial  settlements  of  questions  of  rights,  investigation  by 
conciliation  commissions  of  other  disputes,  and  settlement 
by  the  Council  of  the  League.  It  puts  into  effect  a  policy 
of  mutual  insurance  against  war  from  which  we  shall  large- 
ly profit. 

Not  only  is  it  clear  from  an  experience  of  over  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half,  that  a  great  war  in  Europe  is  certain 
to  involve  our  country  and  that  in  consequence  we  are  in- 
terested in  preventing  a  conflagration  in  that  continent,  but 
the  expense  and  risk  of  increasing  armaments  can  only  be 
stopped  if  another  means  be  found  for  guaranteeing  national 
security  than  battleships  and  Big  Berthas.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  when  under  the  shadow  of  the  Great 
War,  expressed  clearly  in  a  statute  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  29,  1926,  this  last  interest  in  international 
cooperation  for  peace.  The  United  States  "realizes  that  no 
single  nation  can  disarm,  and  that  without  a  common  agree- 
ment upon  the  subject  every  considerable  power  must  main- 
tain a  relative  standing  in  military  strength,"  but  that  com- 
mon agreement,  experience  shows,  must  depend  on  some- 
thing more  than  agreements  between  two  states  to  arbitrate 
differences.  The  weight  of  the  common  interest  in  peace 
must  be  thrown  into  the  scale. 

Europe  has  gone  forward  since  1916  and  has  put  into 
binding  agreements  the  aspirations  of  President  Taft  and 
the  American  Congress.  The  United  States  will  profit  by 
the  protection  of  the  insurance  against  war  in  the  compact  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  and  of  the  Pact  of  Locarno, 
but  this  country  is  not  providing  its  share  of  the  premium. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  United  States  become  a 
guarantor  under  the  Pact  of  Locarno  or  even  that  this  coun- 
try adhere  to  the  League  Covenant  in  order  to  put  her  great 
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influence  behind  these  contracts  of  insurance  against  war. 
Even  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  an  Amer- 
ican organization,  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  had  devel- 
oped the  economic  weapon  for  the  war  against  war.  The 
machinery  of  international  courts  or  conciliation  councils 
was  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  force,  and  in  the  third 
article  of  its  program  the  League  says: 

The  signatory  powers  shall  jointly  use  forthwith  both  their 
economic  and  military  forces  against  any  one  of  their  number 
that  goes  to  war,  or  commits  acts  of  hostility,  against  another 
of  the  signatories  before  any  question  arising  shall  be  submitted 
as  provided 

in  arbitration  and  conciliation  treaties. 

The  idea  of  economic  action  was  taken  over  by  the  drafts- 
men of  the  Covenant.  In  Article  16,  the  members  of  the 
League  agree  that  if  any  member  "resort  to  war  in  dis- 
regard" of  its  agreement  to  submit  a  dispute  to  the  Court 
of  conciliation  or  arbitration,  the  other  members 

.  .  .  undertake  immediately  to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all 
trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse 
between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant- 
breaking  state,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial 
or  personal  intercourse  between  the  nationals  of  the  covenant- 
breaking  state  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  state,  whether 
a  member  of  the  League  or  not. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  economic  sanction  depends  on  its 
inclusiveness.  If  a  great  state  like  the  United  States  refuses 
to  apply  the  rule,  then  supplies  of  money  and  goods  will 
continue  to  flow  into  the  covenant-breaking  state  and  the 
business  will  be  more  profitable  to  its  citizens  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  other  governments  refuse  to  allow 
their  people  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  offender  against  the 
common  interest  in  peace.  For  under  the  principles  of  neu- 
trality the  power  of  the  United  States  would  be  behind  the 
right  of  its  citizens  to  trade  with  the  offending  state  pro- 
vided that  the  goods  shipped  were  not  contraband  or  bound 
to  a  blockaded  destination.  Whether  the  goods  are  so  liable 
to  capture  frequently  depends  on  the  views  which  the  two 
governments  take  of  the  rights  of  their  citizens.  Naturally 
a  belligerent  government  in  command  of  the  sea  will  be 
reluctant  to  take  extreme  measures  against  the  protest  of 
so  strong  a  country  as  the  United  States,  and  consequently 
an  economic  blockade  will  be  less  effectual  if  Americans 
demand  that  they  be  judged  by  the  old  rules. 

The  principles  of  neutrality  are  based  on  equal  treat- 
ment of  both  belligerents  within  the  law.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible in  past  times  for  one  country  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
right  in  a  war,  since  there  was  no  objective  standard  by 
which  a  nation  could  be  judged,  and  which  pointed  out  the 
wrong-doer  as  between  the  fighting  powers.  This  situation 
has  been  substantially  modified  by  the  Covenant  and  the 
Pact  of  Locarno.  The  nations  which  have  signed  those 
agreements  bind  themselves  to  submit  their  differences  to 
peaceful  settlement  by  a  definite  procedure,  and  if  they  do 
not,  that  they  shall  be  treated  as  covenant-breaking.  Clear- 
ly, then,  a  nation  which  refuses  to  carry  out  its  own  agree- 
ment, made  not  to  one  other  country  but  to  the  fifty-six 
nations  in  the  League  or  to  the  Powers  of  Europe  signatory 
to  the  Pact  of  Locarno,  puts  itself  in  a  position  where  it 
should  not  be  treated  as  of  equal  right  with  the  nations 
banded  together  to  defend  world  peace  and  the  sanctity 
of  contract. 

The   test   is  objective,    and   will   usually  be  clear.     The 
United   States  can   apply  it  through   its  own  agencies  and 


on  its  own  interpretation.  The  President  issues  at  the 
outbreak  of  every  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  not 
involved,  a  neutrality  proclamation  which  lays  down  the 
rules  which  will  govern  our  people  in  their  dealings  with 
both  sides.  So  far  as  they  act  within  those  rules,  they  will 
have  the  protection  of  the  government,  but  they  act  outside 
of  them  at  their  own  peril.  Where  one  of  the  belligerents 
was  bound  by  the  Covenant  or  the  Pact  of  Locarno,  or  any 
similar  agreement,  and  attacked  without  carrying  out  the 
agreement,  then  the  President  on  finding  that  the  covenant- 
breaking  state  had  no  justification  for  its  action,  could  add 
to  the  neutrality  proclamation  a  warning  to  Americans  that 
this  government  would  not  protect  them  in  any  trade  with 
the  wrong-doing  state.  If  the  covenant-defending  state 
had  command  of  the  sea,  this  independent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  would  be  sufficient  to  stop  trade, 
but  a  further  step,  again  not  involving  complications  with 
foreign  governments,  would  be  to  apply  an  embargo  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  against  any  goods  'for  the  covenant- 
breaking  state.  If,  however,  the  covenant-breaking  state 
were  a  sea  power,  then  the  embargo  would  become  necessary 
at  once,  and  the  United  States  could  further  refuse  to  per- 
mit warships  or  merchant  vessels  of  the  guilty  state  to  coal 
or  to  secure  supplies  in  our  ports. 

In  neither  case  would  there  need  to  be  any  interference 
with  normal  commercial  life  within  our  territory.  The 
belligerent  government  or  its  merchants  might  be  permitted 
to  buy  goods  or  carry  on  business  here  without  inter- 
ference except  that  the  goods  purchased  must  be  prevented 
from  leaving  our  shores  to  aid  the  government  in  carrying 
on  its  unjust  war.  An  embargo  would  need  an  act  of 
Congress  which  could  either  be  passed  at  the  outbreak  of 
each  war,  or  better,  as  a  general  authority  to  the  President 
to  be  exercised  when  he  finds  that  a  belligerent  state  has 
refused  to  carry  out  its  obligations. 

Such  power  has  been  given  him  to  stop  shipment  of  muni- 
tions of  war  to  American  countries  in  which  domestic  vio- 
lence exists,  and  under  it  both  President  Wilson  and  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  have  acted  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of 
revolution  in  Mexico,  or  to  circumscribe  the  spread  of  a 
revolution  under  way.  Similarly,  the  President  could  be 
authorized  to  act  promptly  in  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of 
a  "war  between  states  defending  and  states  breaking  a  cove- 
nant for  peaceful  settlement,  subject,  if  the  Congress  de- 
sired, to  submit  his  action  to  their  approval.  This  proce- 
dure would  involve  no  obligation  to  foreign  powers,  and 
the  United  States  could  withdraw  its  prohibition  if  it  be- 
came later  convinced  that  its  action  had  been  mistaken, 
that  justice  required  equal  treatment  of  both  sides. 

Such  action  would  be  far  from  that  which  members  of 
the  League  have  assumed  under  Article  16  of  the  Cove- 
nant, but  it  would  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  moral  support 
of  the  richest  and,  perhaps  the  strongest,  member  of  the 
international  community,  to  those  who  were  upholding  or- 
ganized peace.  The  position  of  the  United  States  would 
be  stronger  if  Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  the  policy 
of  this  country,  authorizing  the  President  to  apply  it  when 
need  arose.  Then  states  considering  action  in  breach  of 
their  covenant  would  be  advised  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States  and  the  effect  of  the  application  of  its  modified 
form  of  economic  sanction  on  the  fortunes  of  war.  Re- 
flection would  be  probable,  and  with  reflection,  restraint. 

A  more  definite  solution  of  the     (Continued  on  page  49) 


MURALS 

of  the 
BEATITUDES 

By  Eugene  Savage 


MILITARY  pomp  and  conquest  have  no  glorification  in  the  twelve 
fine  mural  paintings  designed  for  the  colonnade  of  the  Elks 
national  war  memorial  building  in  Chicago.  They  honor  the  merci- 
ful, the  peacemakers,  those  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness; for  these  best  represent  the  unselfish  purpose  of  the  United 
States  in  the  World  War,  according  to  the  artist's  conception. 
In  this  panel  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  rises  above  a  militant 
Justice.  Mr.  Savage's  interpretation  of  two  of  the  beatitudes  follows 


They  Shall  Be  Filled" 
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rhey  Shall  Inherit  the  Earth" 


Imperializing  the  Monroe  Doctrine 


By  PARKER  THOMAS  MOON 


OUR  Latin-American  policy  is  under  fire.     It 
is  under  such  telling  bombardment  by  Sen- 
ator Borah,  by  liberal  journals,  and  by  those 
whom    Richard    Washburn    Child    amiably 
describes   as   "the   chorus   of   calamity-howl- 
ers,"  that   a   once   eminently   laconic   Presi- 
dent has  been  moved  to  defend  it  in  his  official  messages  and 
through  his  not  at  all  laconic  "Spokesman."     He  has  asked 
the  press  to  give  the  "correct"  presentation  of  the  "Amer- 
ican  attitude."     And   to   make   easier   the   task   of   journal- 
ism, the  State  Department  has  alternated  with  the  Spokes- 
man in  issuing  one  "correct"  explanation  after  another  to 
defend  a  single  item  of  the  Administration's   Latin-Amer- 
ican   policy — the    Nicaraguan   maneuver.     To   dismiss   this 
unwonted  official  volubility  with  the  sophisticated  comment, 
"Qui  s'excuse,  s' accuse,"  would  be  easy  enough,  but  it  would 
not  answer  the  questions  Americans  are  asking  themselves. 
Is  it  fair  to  accuse  the  United  States  of  imperialism? 
Are  we  not  simply  following  out  the  consequences  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine? 

On  both  questions  sharp  division  of  opinion  'exists,  chiefly 
because  terms  such  as  "imperialism"  and  "Monroe  Doc- 
trine" are  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  meanings. 

If  we  define  "imperialism"  as  a  malignant  form  of 
megalomania  peculiar  to  Europe,  one  of  our  questions  is 
quickly  dismissed.  That,  in  essence,  is  the  way  it  is  dis- 
posed of  in  highly  authorit'ative  circles.  In  his  memo/able 
Armistice  Day  Address,  President  Coolidge  minced  no 
words  in  declaring  that  America  "cherishes  no  Imperial- 
istic designs."  Less  bluntly,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  demolished  what  he  styled  "the  myth  of 
American  financial  imperialism"  by  showing  that  the  im- 
perialist union  of  high  finance  and  high  politics  was  a  pre- 
war phenomenon  limited  to  Europe,  and  to  the  continent 
of  Europe  at  that.  The  distinguished  master  of  fiction  and 
diplomacy  whose  phrase  was  quoted  above,  Richard  Wash- 
burn  Child,  writing  in  a  very  popular  weekly  which  also 
combines  fiction  with  international  affairs,  has  very  vehe- 
mently rebuked  those  who  "bellow  at  their  own  United 
States  the  meaningless  word  'imperialist.'  ' 

YET  that  "meaningless  word"  has  several  perfectly  defi- 
nite meanings  in  the  neglected  dictionary,  and  a  very 
distinct  significance  in  the  world  of  real  politics.  It  means 
empire-building  and  the  more  difficult  business  of  empire- 
holding.  Specifically  it  is  used  today  to  describe  the  extension 
of  ownership  or  control  by  the  Great  Powers  (and  some 
small)  over  weaker,  "backward"  or  undeveloped  countries. 
European  powers  have  gained  and  extended  their  colo- 
nial empires  by  conquest  and  annexation,  by  purchase  and 
treaty  cession,  but  also  by  subtler  methods  such  as  the 
"protectorate,"  the  "veiled  protectorate,"  the  "sphere  of  in- 
.terest,"  the  "leased  port,"  military  "occupation,"  financial 
"control,"  and  "peaceful  penetration."  In  Europe,  the 
mask  of  such  subtleties  has  been  worn  transparently  thin. 


Tunis  may  be  only  a  French  "protectorate,"  but  it  is  uni- 
versally regarded  as  a  French  possession.  British  map- 
makers  do  not  leave  out  protectorates.  Even  German 
"penetration"  of  Turkey,  before  the  great  debacle,  was  rec- 
ognized for  what  it  was.  On  this  side  the  Atlantic,  how- 
ever, the  subtleties  are  less  familiar.  There  are  still  some 
Americans  to  whom  "imperialism"  means  outright  annexa- 
tion, and  to  whom  "intervention,"  or  "receivership,"  or 
"lease,"  can  not  be  at  all  synonymous  with  that  sinister  word. 

A  SUMMARY  comparison  of  established  facts  ought  to 
^~Y.  dissipate  all  doubt  on  this  score.  Examine  the  methods 
of  European  imperialism  and  of  American  policy.  Military 
conquest  was  the  means  by  which  England  won  the  Sudan, 
and  parts  of  India  and  Burma;  and  by  which  France  won 
Algeria;  and  Italy,  Libia;  the  list  could  easily  be  extended. 
By  way  of  comparison,  the  United  States  took  Porto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Philippines  by  the  sword,  but  in  the  Philip- 
pines at  least  the  sword  was  gold-plated,  for  conquest  was 
covered  by  payment  of  twenty  million  dollars  to  Spain. 
The  method  of  "leasing,"  rather  than  annexing,  territory 
has  been  used  by  the  United  States  more  frequently — to 
acquire  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Guantanamo  naval 
base,  the  Corn  Islands,  and  the  naval  base  rights  in  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca.  Leases  had  previously  been  used  by  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  England  to  acquire  the  East  African  coast 
from  Zanzibar,  and  by  Germany,  Russia,  England,  and 
France  to  acquire  naval  bases  on  the  Chinese  coast.  If  we 
turn  to  the  still  more  ingenious  methods  of  "occupation," 
"receiverships,"  and  "advisers,"  the  parallel  still  holds. 
American  "occupation"  of  the  Dominican  Republic  from 
1916  to  1924,  and  of  Haiti  since  1915,  and  of  Nicaragua 
from  1912  to  1925  and  from  1926  to  who-kno\vs-when,  may 
be  matched  by  the  British  "occupation"  of  Egypt  from  1882 
on,  Russian  "occupation"  of  Manchuria  after  the  Boxer 
trouble,  and  Italian  "occupation"  of  Dodekanesia.  If 
there  were  space,  one  might  even  argue,  as  I  have  attempted 
elsewhere,*  that  the  right  of  exclusive  intervention,  the 
right  on  occasion  to  veto  foreign  concessions,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  financial  penetration  have  long  been  recog- 
nized in  Europe  as  earmarks  of  a  "sphere  of  interest,"  albeit 
in  America  they  may  be  considered  merely  corollaries  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  meaning  of  the  recent  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  the  zone  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Canal  begins  to  dawn  on  one's  mind  only  after  a  cer- 
tain familiarity  has  been  acquired  with  spheres  of  interest 
in  Persia  and  in  China. 

In  a  word,  the  United  States  has  indulged  in  what  was 
called  imperialism  when  Europeans  practised  it.  And  in- 
dulged effectively!  Since  the  Civil  War  we  have  acquired, 
outright,  over  700,000  square  miles ;  and  we  have  acquired 
control  over  dependencies  aggregating,  roughly,  2OO.OOO 
square  miles.  That  compares  fairly  enough  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  Italy  or  of  Germany  (before  the  war)  or  of  Japan 
— as  regards  area.  But  as  regards  the  vital  matter,  com- 
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merce,  the  new  colonial  empire  of  the  United  States  sur- 
passes those  of  all  rivals  excepting  only  the  incomparable 
Britain.  It  may  be  true,  as  President  Coolidge  affirms,  that 
the  United  States  is  not  "infatuated  with  any  vision  of 
empire,"  but  if  we  have  no  such  vision,  we  have  the  reality. 
It  is  time  we  opened  our  eyes  to  that  reality. 

That  is  not  an  accusation.  It  is  merely  a  description  of 
fact.  It  is  not  meant  as  an  accusation,  because  imperialism 
is  not  a  wholly  sinister  thing,  not  wholly  an  expression  of 
ruthless  greed.  It  would  not  be  so  prevalent  if  it  had  no 
genuine  causes,  no  humane  results,  no  moral  justifications. 
To  make  the  matter  specific,  the  imperialist  trend  of  Amer- 
ican policy  in  the  tropical  part  of  Latin  America  since  1898 
has  been  less  a  matter  of  deliberate  aggression  than  of  un- 
considered  response  to  urgent  stimuli.  That  is  one  danger- 
ous element  in  it.  Vacillating  and  visionless  meddling, 
without  calculation  of  cumulative  and  future  results,  may 
be  more  disturbing  than  well-planned  and  systematic  ex- 
pansion. But  to  condemn  the  meddling  without  appreciat- 
ing its  causes  is  as  futile  as  it  is  unfair. 

Liberals  and  anti-imperialists  will  do  wisely  to  recognize 
frankly  that  the  existence  of  politically  unstable  and  econom- 
ically undeveloped  countries  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Canal  constitutes  a  real  problem,  not  easily  solved  by  a 
simple  formula  of  non-intervention.  To  talk  as  if  these 
countries  were  democracies  and  to  discuss  with  solemn  mien 
the  niceties  of  their  constitutions,  is  unrealistic,  if  not  a 
little  ludicrous,  whether  the  talking  is  done  by  the  State 
Department  or  by  the  opposition.  Secretary  Kellogg  at 
first,  last  November,  seemed  to  make  our  Nicaraguan  pol- 
icy dependent  upon  the  correct  rendering  of  the  words 
defecto  and  falta  de  in  the  Nicaraguan  constitution.  It 
was  imprudent  to  assume  so  vulnerable  a  position.  But  it 
would  require  rare  naivete  to  believe  that  the  real  purpose 
of  our  marines,  bluejackets,  and  cruisers  was  to  instruct  the 
Nicaraguans  in  the  meaning  of  one  or  two  Spanish  words. 

THE  Nicaraguan  expedition  is  not  an  isolated  episode  to 
be  debated  on  its  own  merits,  but  rather  it  is  oneof  many 
symptoms  of  a  condition.  Revolutions  and  coups  d'etat  have 
been  common  throughout  tropical  America.  Between  1886 
and  1915  Haiti  had  eleven  presidents,  all  styled  generals, 
four  of  whom  were  killed  and  six  deposed  by  revolution. 
Santo  Domingo  had  at  least  eight  upheavals  worth  record- 
ing between  the  assassination  of  Heureaux  in  1899  and 
American  intervention  in  1916.  The  Central-American 
republics  have  suffered  from  the  chronic  disposition  of 
"Liberal"  and  "Conservative"  juntas  to  oust  each  other  by 
force.  Mexico's  harrowing  "revolution"  is  well  enough 
remembered.  To  a  certain  degree,  it  may  be  admitted, 
American  and  other  foreign  financial  assistance  to  revolu- 
tions has  aggravated  this  turbulence.  But  there  would  not 
have  been  revolutions  to  finance,  or  to  receive  recognition 
and  support,  if  it  were  not  for  political  instability  deeply 
rooted  in  undemocratic  social  and  economic  conditions. 

In  itself,  this  condition  would  not  cause  imperialistic 
revision  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  in  conjunction  with 
two  other  factors  it  presents  problems  which  it  would  be 
folly  to  minimize.  One  factor  is  economic  penetration. 
That  includes  loans  to  governments,  establishment  of  branch 
banks,  investments  in  plantations,  mines,  oil  wells,  railways, 
lumbering,  and  sundry  other  activities  of  American  and 
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European  capital.  Unquestionably  our  international  prob- 
lems would  be  simpler  if  capital  refrained  from  such  activi- 
ties in  the  Caribbean.  But  capital  will  not  refrain.  Nor 
would  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  investments  be  entirely 
desirable.  The  economic  development  of  the  Caribbean 
would  be  retarded,  and  political  progress  postponed. 

THE  other  factor  is  the  almost  universally  accepted  diplo- 
matic doctrine  that  a  government  has  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing its  nationals  and  their  property  abroad.  It  is  this  doctrine, 
rather  than  the  inevitable  fact  of  foreign  investments,  that 
should  be  the  focus  of  attention.  Natural  though  it  seems, 
the  doctrine  is  no  eternal  verity.  It  was  formerly  less  pop- 
ular than  at  present.  It  is  effectively  practised  today  only 
when  protection  is  feasible,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  weak  and 
backward  countries.  It  may  conceivably  be  modified,  or 
replaced  in  time  by  another  doctrine,  which  will  secure  the 
same  object  with  less  difficulty. 

These  factors  have  caused  the  United  States  government, 
during  the  past  three  decades,  to  re-interpret  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  the  light  of  contemporary  conditions.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  being  imperialized.  It  was  once  a 
"shield"  against  European  imperialism.  Some  Europeans 
now  consider  it  a  screen  for  American  imperialism.  Per- 
haps a  truer  metaphor  would  make  the  traditional  doctrine 
an  old  skin  into  which  the  new  wine  of  imperialism  has 
been  poured. 

That  metaphor  may  seem  irreverent  to  those  who,  in 
Mrs.  Eddy's  immortal  words,  "believe  in  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, in  our  Constitution,  and  in  the  laws  of  God."  To 
so  many  Americans  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  sacred  name 
for  whatever  they  believe  should  be  our  policy  toward 
Latin  America!  If  the  name  is  given  at  will  to  what- 
ever policy  American  statesmen  practice  toward  Latin 
America,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  discussing  it. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  means  the 
doctrine  which  President  Monroe  enunciated  in  1823,  the 
problem  is  easily  clarified. 

Monroe  said,  "With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies 
of  any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall 
not  interfere."  That  part  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  became 
a  dead  letter  when  we  interfered  in  1898  with  the  Spanish 
possessions  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Monroe  also  declared  that  the  United  States  would  re- 
gard as  an  "unfriendly"  act  any  attempt  of  a  European 
power  to  oppress  or  control  the  destiny  of  any  of  the  in- 
dependent Latin-American  nations.  That  warning  still 
holds  good.  But  it  is  inadequate.  It  said  nothing  about 
our  acquiring  canal  rights,  leasing  naval  bases,  instituting 
financial  receiverships,  and  the  like.  It  said  nothing  about 
customs  houses,  government  bonds,  or  concessions.  These 
things  are  typical  features  of  modern  imperialism,  as  any 
one  familiar  with  the  story  of  European  imperialism  will 
recognize  at  a  glance.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  silent 
on  our  sanitary  mission  in  the  Caribbean,  our  mission  to 
eradicate  yellow  fever  and  wage  war  on  germs,  for  man- 
kind in  1823  lived  in  blissful  ignorance  of  bacteria. 

The  newer  imperialist  policies  are  controversial  because, 
plausible  as  may  be  their  justification  in  other  respects, 
they  are  open  to  three  criticisms,  i.  They  are  inconsistent 
with  our  professed  advocacy  of  peaceful  arbitration  or  ad- 
judication of  international  disputes.  President  Coolidge  very 
recently,  and  other  presidents  before  him  have,  proclaimed 
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our  predilection  for  peaceful  justice.  Yet  in  dealing  with 
Mexico,  the  Caribbean  island-republics,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  State  Depatment  has  repeatedly  called  upon  the 
navy  and  the  marines,  rather  than  on  courts  or  arbitral 
commissions.  Europe  and  Latin  America  perceive  this  in- 
consistency, if  we  do  not.  Sometimes  it  is  called  hypocrisy. 
At  a  time  when  the  world  is  attempting  to  substitute  justice 
for  aggressive  military  force,  the  American  people  would 
not,  if  they  were  conscious  of  the  issue,  desire  to  have  acts 
of  military  aggression  entered  upon  their  record.  They 
would  desire  the  State  Department  to  exhaust  every  means 
of  peaceful  settlement  before  using  violence,  in  the  future, 
to  coerce  a  Haiti.  Or  a  Mexico. 

2.  Although  the  new  methods  may  seem,   to  the  State 
Department,  the  most  practical  and  expeditious  means  for 
achieving  its  ends,  they  are  not  "practical"  in  the  long  run. 
They  have  already  roused   a  deal  of   hostility  and   fear  in 
Latin  America  and  of  suspicion  in  Europe.     These  psycho- 
logical reactions  may  ultimately  have  economic  consequences 
for  our   foreign   trade,  and   political   consequences   for   our 
security,  much  more  far-reaching  than  the  relatively  minor 
advantages  gained  by  Caribbean  interventions. 

3.  Too  frequently  the  State  Department  has  used  military 
intervention  in  Caribbean  countries  ,for  the  profit  of  private 
business  interests  in  a  way  that  inevitably  evokes  criticism. 
For  example,  it  may  have  appeared  in  1915  that  American 
intervention  in  Haiti  was  designed  to  prevent  French  inter- 
vention, or  to  prevent  Germany  from   securing   a   harbor. 
But  when,   some  years   later,   the   State   Department   pub- 
lished its  documents  for  1914  and  1915  in  "Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,"  it  appeared  that  the  Depart- 
ment   had    been   singularly    solicitous    regarding   American 
financial  interests  in  the  Haitian  National  Railway  and  the 
Haitian  National  Bank.     Once  the  marines  were  in  control 
of  Haiti,  these  financial  interests  were  generously  provided 
for.    Again,  in  turning  over  the  department's  documents  for 
an  earlier  year,  one  finds  our  diplomatic  representative  in 
Nicaragua  urging  that   naval   forces   be   retained   there   to 
prevent  the  Liberal  majority  from  overthrowing  the  Con- 
servative government,   at  least  until   a  loan   could   be   put 
through ;    that  is  to  say,  the  Department  was  using  armed 
force   to  maintain  an  unpopular  government  which   would 
agree  to  a  loan  floated  by  American  bankers.     Now  it  may 
be  true,  as  partisans  of  dollar  diplomacy  have  held,   that 
the   bankers   really  handled   the  loan   simply  to   oblige   the 
State  Department.    If  so,  they  deserve  credit  for  their  rather 
exceptional  altruism.     But  such  items  do  not  make  a  pre- 
possessing appearance   in    the   record.     There  will    always 
be  some   readers  who  will   entertain   a  suspicion   that   the 
bankers  were  interested  in  their  profits.    There  will  always 
be  some  shrewd  historian  to  point  out,  as  Professor  Shepherd 
has   recently   done,    that   the    increase   of    American    inter- 
vention  in   the  Caribbean   has   been    paralleled   by   the   in- 
crease of  American  investments  there,  during  the  past  thirty 
years,   from  "a  paltry  two  or   three   hundred   millions   of 
dollars  to  the  tidy  sum  of  upwards  of  three  billions." 

TWO  sets  of  facts  have  been  put  forward,  perhaps  too 
summarily,  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs:  the  facts  that 
cause  the  new  imperialism,  and  the  facts  that  cause  criticism 
of  it.  Instead  of  maintaining  a  watertight  partition  be- 
tween them,  why  not  put  the  facts  together?  How  can 
the  aims,  in  so  far  as  they  are  legitimate,  be  secured  with- 


out the  disadvantages  and  dangers  inherent  in  the  present 
methods?    Common-sense  realism  asks  such  questions. 

Beginning  conservatively,  we  might  at  least  agree  that  if 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  are  employed  in 
defense  of  American  lives  and  property,  or  of  foreigners  (to 
prevent  foreign  intervention),  the  State  Department  should 
exercise  some  care  while  protecting  legitimate  property  to 
avoid  insisting  on  undue  profits,  or  recognition  of  uncertain 
property  claims,  for  the  benefit  of  American  private  busi- 
ness interests.  The  American  people  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  their  integrity  in  such  matters  shall  be  scru- 
pulously maintained. 

PERHAPS  we  could  also  agree  that  armed  intervention 
should  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  conquest,  whether 
the  conquest  is  hidden  behind  subtleties  or  not.  If  the  marines 
are  used  to  coerce  weak  countries  like  Haiti  and  Nicaragua 
into  signing  away  their  independence,  even  though  the  pro- 
cess be  ingeniously  contrived  by  installing  puppet  govern- 
ments, we  cannot  disclaim  imperialism,  and  military  im- 
perialism at  that.  Fortunately  the  Senate  has  more  than 
once  served  as  a  check  on  efforts  of  the  Department  to 
carry  out  veiled  protectorate  projects.  In  this  matter,  the 
vigilance  of  the  Senate,  backed  by  public  opinion,  is  a  val- 
uable safeguard. 

To  go  a  step  farther,  one  may  ask  whether,  when  armed 
intervention  seemed  necessary,  we  could  not  call  upon  some 
international  body  such  as  the  Pan-American  Union  (the 
League  Council  might  be  more  appropriate,  were  we  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League)  to  attempt  conciliation,  endorse  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause,  and  clear  us  of  all  suspicion  of  unjustified 
aggression  or  imperialism.  Of  course  that  would  mean  re- 
nouncing our  freedom  to  intervene  except  on  just  cause.  But 
how  many  Americans  wish  to  intervene  unjustly? 

If  that  proposal  seems  difficult,  at  any  rate  there  should 
be  little  hesitation  about  a  less  drastic  suggestion.  If,  when 
the  finances  of  a  Haiti  or  a  Nicaragua  seem  chaotic,  we 
use  force  directly  or  indirectly  to  establish  an  American 
financial  receivership  or  advisorship,  we  are  accused  of  im- 
perialism. But  if  we  could  have  such  a  receivership  or 
financial  advisorship  established  under  international  super- 
vision, the  legitimate  interests  of  bankers  and  bond-holders 
could  be  safeguarded  as  well,  perhaps  even  more  easily.  Had 
Jeremiah  Smith  been  imposed  on  Hungary  by  the  single- 
handed  action  of  the  United  States,  he  would  have  been 
no  more  efficient,  and  much  less  welcome,  than  he  was 
when  appointed  by  an  international  agency  which  could 
not  be  suspected  of  imperialistic  designs.  Why  not  try  a 
similar  method  in  the  Caribbean  ? 

If  American  liberals  could  concentrate  their  efforts  on  a 
program  of  fairly  specific  constructive  propositions  such  as 
these  are  intended  to  typify  (and  they  are  intended  only 
as  types,  not  as  items  of  a  definitive  program),  instead  of 
throwing  their  energy  into  an  idealistic  but  negative  de- 
nunciation of  imperialism,  they  would  have  a  better  prospect 
of  guiding  our  Latin-American  policy  into  safe  and  honor- 
able channels.  The  State  Department  consists  of  men  who 
are  trying  to  meet  in  "practical"  ways  the  real  emergencies 
which  confront  them.  If  they  can  be  convinced  that  more 
practical  policies  could  be  substituted  for  the  new  imperial- 
ism, they  would  perhaps  experience  a  sense  of  relief.  After 
all,  being  under  fire  may  be  exciting,  but  it  is  far  from 
comfortable. 
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WHEN    President    Wilson    promulgated    the 
idea     of     "self-determination     of     nations," 
eastern    Europe    knew   that    he   meant    IT. 
Revolutions  followed  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Red   Seas,   and  America  acquired   a   lasting 
importance    that   cannot   be    appreciated    by 
travelers  on   the   Grand   Tour   of   western    Europe  where 
they  hear  that  America  is  unpopular. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  we  are  rich  as  that  we  have  en- 
tered into  the  heritage  of  western  Europe  that  rankles.  The 
German  Empire  has  been  shorn  of  both  territory  and  pres- 
tige. However  much  of  a  come-back  Germany  may  make, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Empire  or  the  awe  of  Germany 
should  be  significant  in  the  old  sense.  No  one  can  expect 
a  return  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  numbers,  wealth  and 
prestige  of  France  are  inevitably  leading  her  to  the  status 
of  a  second-rate  power.  Great  Britain,  still  with  much 
power  and  tremendous  momentum,  has  well  been  described 
as  an  Empire  Emeritus.  Ireland  has  broken  her  prestige, 
and  India,  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  world  will  either  succeed 
in  their  struggles  for  independence  or  will  soon  secure  such 
modifications  as  will  merely  enable  England  to  save  her 
face  while  losing  the  substance. 

We  may  lend  money  to  the  old  states,  visit  them  and  talk 
much  about  them,  but  the  significant  influence  of  the  United 
States  leaps  over  the  Atlantic  and  western  Europe  at  a 
bound.  In  western  Europe  I  found  envy  for  America 
which  took  the  form  of  both  hate  and  disparagement.  They 
see  our  materialism,  and  compensate  themselves  by  despising 
our  culture.  They  would  like  our  wealth,  while  they 
despise  us  for  having  it ;  but  they  ignore  our  spiritual 
achievements.  A  typical  attitude  is  expressed  in  the  Kreuz 


Zeitung  by  a  correspondent  warning  "inquisitive  Germans" 
away  from  the  United  States.  He  says:  "America  has 
nothing  to  offer  cultured  Europeans.  Scratch  an  Amer- 
ican and  you  are  sure  to  find  that  he  is  nothing  more  than 
a  piece  of  machinery." 

Eastern  Europe  would  like  our  wealth,  but  they  also  see 
our  idealism,  our  democracy,  and  our  experimentation. 
They  know  that  we  are  still  learning,  and  they  would  like 
to  share  in  what  we  learn  rather  than  imitate  the  finished 
old  cultures.  In  spite  of  our  political  ostracism,  I  am  sure 
that  the  United  States  is  furnishing  more  ideas  to  Russia 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

The  United  States  is  the  country  of  the  present  and  is 
not  yet  fully  ripe,  but  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  approaching 
early  autumn.  The  East  of  which  I  speak  is  in  the  spring. 
We  have  been  so  filled  with  the  notion  that  the  direction 
of  civilization  is  towards  the  West  that  it  has  somehow 
seemed  to  be  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  universe  that  no 
other  direction  is  conceivable.  This,  however,  is  only  an 
illusion  arising  out  of  contemporary  conditions.  The  geo- 
graphical limits  set  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  vigor 
of  the  Oriental  has  compelled  the  western  flow  of  migra- 
tion to  come  to  a  halt.  The  picture  is  like  that  of  a  tor- 
rent of  water  which  strikes  a  wall  and,  leaping  up,  falls 
back  upon  itself. 

A  change  in  relationship  and  direction  of  movement  does 
not  mean  extermination  and  differences  in  culture  do  not 
mean  that  any  are  valueless;  but  psychologically,  a  genera- 
tion or  an  epoch  may  be  surfeited  by  one  culture  and  turn 
to  another,  just  as  no  political  party  can  hold  office  indefi- 
nitely and  no  popular  song  long  remain  popular;  each  is 
supplanted  by  another.  In  my  opinion  we  are  on  the  eve 
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of  such  a  change.  The  song  of  western  efficiency  and 
Christian  dogmatism  is  becoming  unsatisfying  even  to  the 
performers. 

The  changes  perhaps  will  not  be  any  more  radical  than 
those  in  the  transitions  from  Ilium  to  Athens,  Greece  to 
Rome,  Italy  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  or  Europe  to 
America,  but  since  they  have  hitherto  all  taken  place  from 
east  to  west  a  reversal  of  direction  seems  more  of  a  shock, 
and  the  effect  of  greater  portent. 

ANOTHER  name  for  Western  Civilization  is  Christen- 
dom, though  it  includes  only  that  part  of  Christendom 
covered  by  the  Roman  Catholic-Protestant  heritage.  The 
hundred  and  fifty  million  Christians  who  belong  to  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  which  originated  from  a  schism 
that  preceded  the  Protestant  Reformation  by  many  centuries, 
have  not  been  included.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Greek  Church  are  Slavs — Russians,  Serbs  and  Bulgarians. 
In  western  Europe  there  has  been  a  very  close  relation 
between  the  church  and  the  state.  This  meant  that  religion 
did  not  serve  primarily  as  a  guide  to  individual  conduct 
but  as  a  motive  for  conformity  and  resignation.  The  result 
was  that  vigorous  minds  reacted  against  it.  When  I  told 
a  prominent  bishop  in  southern  Europe  that  I  had  changed 
my  connection  to  a  state  university  from  a  college  of  re- 
ligious origin  where  he  had  previously  known  me,  he  ex- 
pressed regret,  saying  that  the  War  was  the  product  of  the 
materialist  graduates  of  the  state  universities.  My  own 
conclusion  is  that  the  peculiar  materialism  of  the  state 
universities  of  central  Europe  was  due  to  state  control  of 
religion.  When  I  told  a  more  liberal  archbishop  of  the 


Orthodox  Church  in  a  neighboring  country  this  story  and 
also  that  I  thought  that  the  attitude  of  the  Bolsheviks 
towards  the  church  in  Russia  was  the  healthiest  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  it,  he  fully  agreed. 

Although  the  heterogeneity  and  prosperity  of  America 
make  comparisons  with  other  countries  difficult,  neverthe- 
less I  am  convinced  that  there  will  be  more  spiritual 
communion  between  America  and  eastern  Europe  and  the 
new  Mohammedan  movements  than  with  western  Europe. 

This  will  not  be  due  so  much  to  the  pioneer  activities 
of  America's  organizations,  such  as  the  missionaries, 
Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.,  Red  Cross,  Famine  Relief, 
Quakers,  and  Near  East  Relief,  as  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  already  a  confidence  and  preparedness  to  understand 
these  very  organizations.  This  preparedness  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  peoples  had  repudiated  so  much  of  the  old 
and  that  they  expected  America  to  be  the  symbol  of  what 
they  hoped  to  be.  Tourists  have  come  back  from  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  somewhat  less  from  Germany,  saying 
that  the  people  are  hostile  to  Americans.  I  traveled  in  fifteen 
countries  east  of  these,  and  never  saw  the  slightest  sign  of 
hostility,  but  many  signs  of  friendship.  The  immigrants  to 
America  have  contributed  much  to  this  attitude.  The  let- 
ters and  money  which  they  have  sent  back  have  given  an 
impression  very  different  from  that  which  the  newspapers 
and  tourists  give  in  the  West. 

I  was  in  a  factory  school  in  Moscow.  The  foreman  and 
instructor  was  a  most  enthusiastic  Bolshevik  and  proud  of 
what  the  Soviets  had  accomplished.  But  he  had  worked  in 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  for  eight  years.  He  said  to  me 
that  it  would  be  twenty  years  before  Russia  caught  up 
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with  the  United  States,  and  it  was  clear  that  no  other 
comparison  counted. 

In  the  days  immediately  following  the  War,  when  the 
Y.W.C.A.  had  money  enough  to  maintain  rather  wide 
work  in  the  new  part  of  Europe,  it  seemed  to  me  that  next 
to  the  Quakers  it  was  the  finest  representative  of  America. 
It  was  less  institutionalized  than  the  Y.M.C.A.  The 
Y.M.C.A.,  however,  in  Europe  has  successfully  overcome 
the  limitations  which  are  sometimes  attributed  to  it  at 
home,  and  plays  a  most  useful  part  under  most  diverse  con- 
ditions. I  saw  something  of  its  work  in  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
Poland,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  In  some  cases  its  advisors  are 
Protestants,  in  others  Roman  Catholics,  in  others  Greek 
Orthodox,  and  in  Cairo  they  are  Moslems.  In  a  number 
of  cases  the  natives  feel  that  the  American  Y.M.C.A. 
secretary  is  far  more  successfully  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  America  than  the  appointee  of  the  State 
Department.  Since  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  not  trying  to  put  over 
a  theological  doctrine,  it  seems  to  represent  what  the  people 
can  only  interpret  as  American  idealism,  which  appears  as 
elastic,  efficient,  tolerant,  sympathetic  and  cooperative. 

Gratitude  for  charity  seems  to  be  short-lived,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect  of  our  relief  work  on  the 
attitude  towards  America.  A  group  of  teachers  whom  I 
met  in  Leningrad  wanted  me  to  express  their  thanks  for 
the  food  which  had  been  provided  for  Russian  intellectuals 
during  the  famine,  but  I  doubt  if  the  attitude  of  Russia  as 
a  whole  was  much  affected  by  the  famine  relief.  The  sin- 
cerity of  the  Quakers  undoubtedly  carried  over  beyond  the 
material  relief  which  they  gave. 


The  American  missionaries  preceded  the  War  and  the 
revolutions  and  are  now  found  only  in  what  was  once 
Turkey,  but  now  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt.  While  some  of  the  old  school  are  left,  most  of 
them  represent  a  type  which  easily  has  adapted  itself  to  the 
new  conditions  which  are  generally  both  radical  and  in- 
tolerant. In  Turkey,  where  they  may  not  teach  Christianity, 
they  are  enthusiastic  about  trying  to  make  better  Moslems. 
Their  greatest  achievements  were  the  establishment  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  of  which  Robert  College,  the  Constanti- 
nople Woman's  College,  and  the  American  University  at 
Beirut  have  been  the  most  influential.  One  is  now  established 
in  Cairo,  and  others  under  way  both  in  Sophia  and  Athens. 

The  dominant  form  of  higher  education  has  been  German, 
except  for  occasional  French  influence.  These  American 
institutions  suggest  a  new  note  which  seems  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  leaders  in  the  countries  where  they  are  located.  In 
fact  many  of  the  leaders  have  been  students  in  these 
colleges.  The  general  cultural  superiority  of  Bulgaria  over 
the  other  Balkan  states  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  her  statesmen  have  been  graduates  of 
Robert  College.  The  Metropolitan  of  Sophia,  who  is  the 
highest  prelate  of  Bulgaria,  a  man  of  unusual  breadth  and 
influence,  told  me  that  he  had  learned  much  from  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  Robert  College 
when  he  was  located  in  Constantinople.  The  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Athens,  an  institution  of  about  twenty 
thousand  students,  said  that  he  felt  that  one  of  the 
most  useful  things  that  could  come  to  Athens  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  small  American  college,  so  that 
it  might  stand  as  an  example  in  education  of  the  American 
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ideal.    Such  a  college  as  he  had  in  mind  has  been  founded. 

There  is  no  movement  in  the  whole  extent  of  that  part 
of  the  world  I  am  discussing  more  striking  than  the  edu- 
cational enthusiasm.  No  one  has  explained  just  why  the 
aftermath  of  the  War  should  have  made  so  many  people 
seek  a  university  course,  but  while  it  does  not  seem  incon- 
gruous in  the  United  States,  it  would  not  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  new  states  which  began  their  existence  in  the 
greatest  poverty  and  had  all  the  problems  of  political  or- 
ganization to  absorb  them.  But  all  the  old  universities 
have  doubled  their  numbers,  and  many  new  ones  have  been 
established.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  known  interest  of 
America  in  popular  education  has  played  an  important  part 
as  a  stimulus.  Lithuania,  which  before  the  war  had  no 
schools  in  its  own  language,  had  a  first-class  university  with 
more  than  two  thousand  students  six  years  after  the  war. 
Latvia,  at  Riga,  had  a  new  university  with  five  thousand 
students. 

Czechoslovakia  not  only  had  the  famous  old  university 
at  Prague  but  established  two  new  ones,  at  Brno  and 
Bratislava.  President  Masaryk,  although  a  great  statesman, 
has  remained  essentially  a  teacher.  He  looks  upon  crises  of 
government  as  occasions  for  the  education  of  the  people 
and  constantly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  organization 
of  the  habits  of  a  society  takes  place  only  through  a  long 
process  of  time.  A  few  days  after  the  armistice  he  met 
with  some  prominent  men  in  New  York  who  asked  him 
what  they  could  best  do  to  help  Europe.  To  their  surprise 
he  said,  "Establish  international  scholarships,  for  the  future 
will  be  determined  by  the  attitudes  that  the  youth  learn." 
He  himself  is  the  best  follower  of  his  advice.  Not  only 
does  Czechoslovakia  give  scholarships  for  Americans  to 
study  in  Prague,  but  it  took  responsibility  for  the  university 
education  of  more  than  five  thousand  Russian  emigre  stu- 
dents by  providing  a  full  Russian  faculty  in  the  university, 
with  tuition,  board,  clothes  and  a  regular  small  amount  of 
money,  for  each  student.  It  also  provided  special  elementary 
education  for  many  thousands  more.  President  Masaryk 
knew  historic  Russia  better  than  most  Russians,  and  under- 
stood the  conditions  which  underlaid  the  Revolution,  but 
he  also  saw  the  great  task  that  lies  in  the  future.  He  be- 
lieved so  thoroughly  in  the  efficacy  of  education  that  in 
spite  of  the  great  expense  to  the  new  and  poverty-stricken 


republic   he  persuaded   the  government  to  under- 
take this  amazing  program  of  education. 

The  Balkans  have  long  been  the  synonym  of 
unneighborliness,  though  in  recent  years  the 
blame  has  largely  belonged  to  the  Great  Powers 
which  have  played  them  one  against  the  other. 
It  will  of  course  take  a  long  time  for  them-  to 
live  down  their  habit. 

In  spite  of  her  spectacular  queen,  Roumania  is 
the  most  discouraging  of  them  all.  Although 
Bulgaria  got  a  raw  and  undeserved  deal  at  the 
Peace  Conference  she  is  much  the  most  advanced 
and  encouraging.  Modern  influences  are  more 
effective  in  Bulgaria  than  in  the  other  Balkan 
states.  Greece  has  been  saved  by  the  refugees 
who,  though,  at  one  moment  adding  twenty-five 
per  cent  to  the  population,  nevertheless  brought 
with  them  from  Turkey  both  energy  and  technic 
which  were  lacking  in  Greece  proper.  The  Near 
East  Relief  and  the  loan  of  $6o,OOO,OOO  through 
the  League  of  Nations,  as  administered  by  Charles 
P.  Howland  of  New  York,  created  boom  towns  where  there 
had  been  desolation.  Serbia,  for  whose  great  suffering  so 
much  help  and  sympathy  were  given,  was  also  used  as  a 
propaganda  exhibit  'for  developing  hatred  of  the  Germans. 
The  result  was  a  distortion  of  her  importance  in  her  own 
eyes  so  that  now  she  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
spoiled  child,  being  both  backward  and  overbearing. 

In  Palestine  the  coming  of  the  Jews  has  introduced  a 
new  element  which  is  a  great  irritation  to  the  Arabs,  who 
outnumber  them  six  or  seven  to  one.  The  new  Hebrew 
University  on  Mount  Scopus  is  destined  to  be  an  institu- 
tion of  great  importance.  One  day  I  was  talking  to  the 
Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Moslem 
Council  and  holds  his  office  because  he  is  such  a  good  fighter 
against  the  Jews.  I  finally  said,  "If  you  Arabs  wish  to 
compete  with  the  Zionist  Jews  in  Palestine  the  only  way 
to  do  it  is  on  the  Jewish  level,  which  is  represented  by  the 
Hebrew  University."  He  replied  that  they  knew  it,  and 
had  only  last  year  started  an  institution  in  Jerusalem  which 
would  become  a  university,  but  in  the  meantime  they  were 
very  well  served  by  the  American  University  in  Beirut. 
When  I  got  to  the  University  in  Beirut,  I  found  that  it 
not  only  satisfied  Moslems  and  Christians  but  also  had  a 
kosher  kitchen  for  the  Jewish  students.  Judging  from  the 
extent  of  its  potential  influence,  I  think  that  at  present  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  universities  in  existence. 

MUCH  more  epochal  than  the  War  itself  were  the 
Russian  and  Turkish  Revolutions.  I  think  that  the 
Turkish  Revolution  is  easily  comparable  to  the  Russian  in 
ultimate  significance.  In  both  of  these  countries,  in  spite 
of  the  diplomatic  quarantine,  the  influence  of  America  has 
been  incalculable. 

I  went  to  visit  the  class  in  sociology  in  the  state  univer- 
sity in  Constantinople.  The  professor  did  not  appear  and, 
since  one  of  the  students  knew  English,  the  students  gath- 
ered around  me  for  the  hour.  They  were  anxious  to  know 
about  sociology  in  America.  About  half  the  class  were 
girls,  and  although  all  were  Moslems  they  seemed  to  be 
entirely  without  self-consciousness.  Five  years  ago  not  a 
girl  was  in  the  university,  now  there  were  bobbed-haired 
girls  who  looked  as  though  they  might  belong  in  Ohio. 
When  something  was  said  about  the  woman's  movement 
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one  of  the  girls  spoke  up  and  said,  "Of  course  we  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  difference  in  the  capacity  of  men  and 
women." 

Turkey  has  set  out  to  be  western  and  modern  but  to 
remain  Mohammedan.  The  English,  French,  Germans  and 
Italians  are  all  disliked.  While  the  extreme  chauvinistic 
stage  through  which  Turkey  is  at  present  going  prevents 
open  enthusiasm  for  anything  that  is  not  one  hundred  per 
cent  Turkish,  nevertheless  American  schools  and  American 
ideals  are  looked  upon  by  intelligent  leaders  as  of  the  ut- 
most importance  for  their  development.  According  to  the 
scale  of  choices  of  "social  distance"  made  by  Professor 
Bogardus,  the  Turks  were  placed  lowest  of  sixteen  groups 
of  races  and  nationalities  by  Americans,  and  yet  when  one 
meets  them  personally  they  would  be  put  very  near  the  top. 

THE  most  significant  thing  about  the  Turkish  Revolu- 
tion is  the  fact  that  it  has  made  a  rift  in  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  Moslem  religion  and  for  the  first  time  will 
permit  it  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  as  a  religion,  uninvolved 
with  a  medieval  political  system.  The  outlook  seems  to  be 
that  its  competition  with  Christianity  only  on  the  basis  of 
virtue  will  make  Christianity  hustle  to  hold  its  moral  su- 
premacy. On  the  race  question,  which  is  a  portentous  prob- 
lem, the  Mohammedan  practice  is  much  superior  to  the 
Christian,  though  the  Christian  preaching  is  sound.  What 
worried  me  in  my  ignorance  was  whether  it  could  stand 
the  introduction  of  science  and  progress,  and  !I  asked  about 
it  of  every  intelligent  Moslem  with  whom  I  talked.  There 
was  but  one  answer,  "Perfectly."  At  dinner  with  some 
Moslem  scholars  in  Cairo  I  asked  this  question  in  detail; 
then  the  conversation  turned  and  they  asked  me  in  detail 
how  modern  sociology  dealt  with  behaviorism  and  psycho- 
analysis, and  we  ended  the  evening  talking  about  Russia 
in  a  sympathetic  way.  Two  of  my  hosts  had  written  im- 
portant theological  books,  and  while  they  were  thoroughly 
modernist  they  have  a  large  following  and  are  very  loyal  to 
Islam.  They  said  that  it  would  not  be  ten  years  before  Egypt 
would  go  as  far  as  Turkey  has  gone  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  modernization  of  Islam  will  bring  to  Christendom 
a  stimulus  which  will  be  most  healthy.    The  location  of  the 
Mohammedan    world    at    the    point   where    all    the    races 
meet    gives    it    a    peculiar    significance    at    this    time    in 
history   when    race-consciousness   has   become   so    potent. 

There   is  one   other   force   in    Asia    Minor   which    it 
is  difficult  to  estimate,  and  that  is  Zionism  in  Palestine. 

In    this    ancient    land    the    transformation    which    is 
taking  place  is   perhaps  best  symbolized  as  the  sudden 
passage    from    camels    to    automobiles.     The    Arab    vil- 
lages   cannot    differ    much    from    those    of 
Prophet  Mohammed's 
time,  but  the  Jewish 
villages   might 
be    real    estate 


subdivisions  in  New  Jersey.  The  relations  between  Jews 
and  Arabs  is  another  of  the  insoluble  problems  with  which 
the  world  abounds,  but  something  new  and  different  has 
come  to  the  Holy  Land.  Those  anti-Semites  who  have 
favored  Zionism  with  the  hope  that  all  the  Jews  would 
go  there  have  no  basis  for  their  expectation.  Even  suppos- 
ing there  might  eventually  be  room  for  two  or  three  mil- 
lions (there  are  now  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand), the  natural  increase  by  that  time  will  more  than 
equal  that  number.  Palestine  is  a  symbol  to  the  Jew,  but 
his  presence  is  a  stimulus  to  the  Arabs,  albeit  mostly  to 
hostility.  Very  few  American  Jews  have  gone  there  to 
settle,  but  American  money  and  sympathy  make  many 
things  possible. 

Russia  is  as  important  as  the  universal  interest  in  her  would 
signify,  even  though  deprecations  and  political  hostility  ac- 
company that  interest.  The  uncensorable  communications 
both  into  and  out  of  Russia  are  of  incalculable  importance. 

THE  first  Russian  school  I  visited  seemed  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar method  of  conducting  its  classes.  I  was  told  that 
they  used  the  Dalton  Plan.  I  looked  dazed,  but  no  one 
saw  it  because  they  could  not  have  believed  that  I,  who  had 
been  announced  as  a  university  professor,  had  not  heard 
of  this  modern  American  invention.  Whether  or  not  the 
Dalton  Plan  is  the  best  pedagogical  system — and  the  Rus- 
sians have  already  found  many  limitations  in  it — it  is  never- 
theless true  that  when  the  Soviets  undertook  to  reform  their 
archaic  educational  system  they  looked  to  America  for  ideas. 
Besides  the  Dalton  Plan,  I  think  that  Teachers'  College  at 
Columbia  and  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  have  nowhere  more  disciples  than  in  the  Soviet 
Republic.  I  met  in  Moscow  the  director  of  extension  edu- 
cation who  had  just  returned  from  a  study  of  the  American 
system,  having  been  especially  influenced  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  Bolsheviks  have  repudiated  much  in  the  old  civiliza- 
tion but  they  have  no  objection  to  appropriating  anything 
which  they  think  of  value,  and  they  seem  to  think  that 
America  offers  the  greatest  possibilities,  not  only  in  educa- 
tion but  in  business  and  technical  organization. 

There  is  one  other  development  in   Russia  which   I 
wish  to  mention  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  pos- 
sible. If  it  continues  to  work,  which  of  course  one  can- 
not be  sure  about,  I  think  that  it  may  be  worth  the 
whole  cost  of  the  War  and  all  the  revolutions.   It  is  a 
mere  incident  or  even  accident  of  the  Communist  phil- 
osophy.   This  is  the  method  of  dealing  with  races 
and  nationalities,  or  the  ubiquitous  problem  of  minor- 
ities.    There  are,  to  be  sure, 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Three  Wars  —  %  charies 


I    AM    old    enough    to    have    observed    three 
wars   in  which   my  country   took   part.      In 
the  Civil  War  I   was  but  a  boy,  just  old 
enough  to  have  impressions  register  as  long 
as  memory  lasts.     To  be  the  son  of  a  nat- 
uralized   citizen    of    German    stock — a    pro- 
nounced Union  man  in  a  Southern  state   (in  a  colony  that 
would    not   tolerate   slavery   in    its   midst)    gave    abundant 
opportunity  to  observe  and   to  feel   the  sting  of   impatient 
public  opinion.     History  says  that  we  were  right ;    but  for 
the  immediate  purpose  we  were  wrong  enough  to  suffer  the 
lash  of  contempt,  and,  finally,  to  have  to  flee  our  country 
for  personal  safety. 

I  did  not  favor  the  Spanish  war,  because  I  predicted  that 
the  firing  of  a  single  gun  would  mean  the  conquest  of  for- 
eign territory,  and  would  strain  our  Constitution  to  the 
breaking  point.  I  can  now,  I  think,  without  question  ac- 
cept the  consequences,  and  may  with  entire  consistency  in- 
sist upon  our  self-imposed  responsibility  to  the  Philippines. 
History  has  spoken,  and  the  question  is  not  who  may  have 
been  right  in  opinion  then ;  but  what  is  right  in  policy 
and  conduct  now. 

In  the  World  War  the  complications  were  many.  The 
composition  of  our  own  people  forced  upon  us  problems, 
subordinate  to  the  main  issue,  but  of  gravest  importance 
to  the  peace  and  even  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  own  coun- 
try. As  to  them  I  counseled  as  best  I  could ;  but  through- 
out I  challenged  the  charge  that  any  one  people  must  bear 
the  sole  guilt  for  that  war;  and  from  first  to  last  I  main- 
tained that  the  earliest  self-respecting  peace  would  be  the 
best  peace  for  all  the  world.  Again,  history  has  spoken. 
We  now  see  the  victor  nations  engaged  in  helping  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  vanquished — not  for  sentimental  reasons, 
but  moved  by  the  eternal  rules  of  international  economy 
and  self-preservation.  We  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether 
real  statesmen  might  not  have  preserved  peace,  or  at  least 
have  effected  an  earlier  and  a  wiser  peace,  by  steering  their 
ships  of  state  to  a  safe  harbor,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
political  time-servers  and  demagogic  acrobats  to  be  gathered 
as  cracked  hulls  with  tattered  sails  in  a  bay  of  doubt  and 
deception. 

Reflection  upon  the  experiences  of  that  period  would 
have  one  say  that  it  may  be  wise  and  must  be  patriotic  to 
try  to  be  right;  but  it  can  certainly  not  be  prudent  to  be 
right  at  the  wrong  time.  In  time  of  war,  he  who  would 
prove  his  patriotism  in  that  way  should  reckon  in  advance 
with  the  penalties.  Further  reflection  will  show  that  no 
such  risk  is  run  in  time  of  peace.  We  may  without  diffi- 
culty during  a  whole  lifetime  keep  fairly  in  step  with  the 
trend  of  normal  development,  but  find  ourselves  popularly 
wrong  in  every  period  of  armed  conflict.  That  very  cir- 
cumstance marks  the  dividing  line  between  peace  and  war. 
One  condition  admits  of  and  presupposes  discussion,  con- 
sideration and  rational  decision.  The  other  is  the  very 
abnegation  of  a  process  of  reasoning.  That  is  what  war 
means.  If  the  rule  were  limited  to  the  prosecution  of  war, 
it  would  be  one  thing.  It  is  quite  another  thing  when  the 
methods  of  war  are  invoked  to  force  the  decision,  as  was 
done  the  last  time.  If  the  fair  and  open  discussions  which 


are  now  had  could  have  been  had  in  the  beginning,  even 
hysterical  politicians  here  and  abroad  could  not  have  kept 
the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world  from  coming  to  an  under- 
standing. But  the  ability  to  so  discuss  and  determine  war 
issues  is  the  very  condition  and  test  of  self-governing  democ- 
racy. Without  that  capacity  democracy  is  unthinkable.  To 
consider  now  with  awe  what  we  did  then  in  heat,  furnishes 
no  guaranty  against  a  repetition  of  the  horror.  To  pro- 
claim abject  pacifism  now  in  atonement  for  ruthless  de- 
nunciation then,  provides  neither  protection  for  the  sufferer 
nor  forgiveness  for  the  offender.  One  is  as  wrong  as  the 
other;  and  this  may  be  said  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
danger  of  being  right  at  the  wrong  time. 

No,  ours  is  not  a  case  for  either  apology  or  resentment. 
This  is  the  time  for  stout  hearts  and  straight  thinking. 
It  is  well  enough  to  worship  ideals.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  far  from  being  an  ideal  world.  To  save 
it,  our  measures  will  for  many  a  day  have  to  take  on  prac- 
tical form.  Neither  the  spiritual  idealist  nor  the  intolerant 
persecutor  of  unwelcome  opinion  can  suffice.  The  best  we 
can  hope  for  is  to  have  the  accepted  methods  of  reaching 
rational  conclusions  employed  in  time  of  war  as  well  as 
in  peace.  That  much  can  and  should  be  asked,  if  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  the  impetuous  and  ill  advised  war 
fomentors  should  be  saved  from  the  awful  responsibility  of 
drafting  our  innocent  and  misguided  youth  for  an  early 
grave.  When  we  now  consider  the  causes,  the  methods  and 
the  outcome  of  the  war,  the  wonder  is  that  some  of  our 
blatant  war  patriots  can  rest  their  heads  in  peace. 

Happily  theirs  is  not  the  prevailing  note  in  normal  times. 
It  is  of  them  Montague  so  aptly  said,  "War  hath  no  fury 
like  the  non-combatant."  After  a  war  they  are  the  true 
apologists  even  though  they  do  not  know  it,  or  at  least 
would  not  own  it.  Subject  as  we  are  to  unholy  agitation 
and  disturbance  for  a  war,  no  people  can  be  more  tolerant 
and  fair  even  to  weakness  after  the  strife  is  over.  And 
nowhere  could  it  be  more  unwise  or  ungenerous  to  harbor 
resentment. 

Again,  I  recall  my  three  war  experiences.  Intense  as 
the  feeling  was  in  the  South  during  the  Civil  War,  I  can 
say  with  a  sense  of  deepest  appreciation,  that  we  were  never 
subjected  to  violence.  No  soldier  in  gray,  officer  or  priv- 
ate, ever  showed  us  aught  but  courtesy,  kindness  and  even 
protection.  That  I  am  glad  to  put  into  the  scale  against 
the  foolish  and  sometimes  cruel  demonstrations  of  misguided 
stay-at-home  patriotism.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
with  family  disrupted  and  grief  and  care  upon  his  head, 
my  father  admonished  me  never  to  entertain  hate  for  a 
brave  defeated  people;  there  would  be  others  to  take  care 
of  that — and  there  were.  That  I  put  into  the  scale  against 
the  mad  vaporings  of  men  and  women  who  were  busy  sign- 
ing pledges  never  again  to  buy  the  products  of  a  hated  people. 
When  after  the  War  the  unknown  soldier  was  borne  through 
our  streets  to  find  a  resting  place  at  last,  I  could  bow  with 
the  multitude  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  patriotic  re- 
sponse of  our  youth  to  the  country's  call,  "We  can  make 
but  one  war  at  a  time."  The  die  had  been  cast — there  was 
no  more  time  for  dispute  then — and  now  gratitude  and 
glory  to  those  who  made  the  great  sacrifice. 
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My  Novitiate 

By  FLORENCE  KELLEY 


'  Y  father's  daugh- 
ter could  never 
from  early  child- 
hood be  long  un- 
aware of  the  de- 
veloping struggle  for  women's 
political  rights.  A  welcome 
incident  in  our  London  sojourn 
in  the  summer  of  1883,  when 
the  family  were  in  England  with 
Father  convalescent,  was  a  call 
from  Susan  B.  Anthony.  From 
the  beginning,  at  Seneca  Falls 
in  1848,  of  the  movement  for 
women's  suffrage,  Father  and 
Grandaunt  Sarah  were  perma- 
nently interested.  He  was  an 
early  and  frequent  speaker  for 
both  abolition  and  suffrage,  and 
after  Representative  Sargent  of 
California  went  to  the  Senate, 
Father  became  sponsor  for  the 
Suffrage  Amendment  in  the 
House.  He  deplored  every  break, 
by  reason  of  difference  of  opinion 
among  suffragists  as  to  state 

or  federal  procedure,  in  the  long  struggle  which  he  would 
gladly  have  seen  a  continuous  campaign  for  immediate  sub- 
mission by  Congress. 

When  Miss  Anthony  succeeded  in  having  a  suffrage 
convention  held  in  Washington  during  every  Congress,  she 
relied  upon  Father  as  a  regular  speaker.  Out  of  this  usage 
grew  a  friendship  which  lasted  throughout  his  life.  Showing 
the  sincerity  of  both,  I  remember  one  characteristic  incident. 
When  Father  became  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  he  pledged  himself  to  meet  with  the  sub- 
committees, not  merely  to  preside  at  formal  meetings  of  the 
whole.  Miss  Anthony  had  advertised  him  for  a  certain 
evening  as  a  speaker  at  the  Suffrage  Convention.  Unhappily 
there  was  also  a  sub-committee  meeting  that  evening  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  consider  the  general 
subject  of  acids.  I  attended  Miss  Anthony's  convention, 
and  my  anxiety  was  second  only  to  her  own  as  speaker  after 
speaker  was  introduced  and  Father  failed  to  appear.  As 
the  evening  closed  Miss  Anthony  said:  "This  is  a  new  and 
painful  illustration  of  the  lack  of  respect  for  the  vote  even 
among  men  who  are  convinced  advocates  of  suffrage.  Even 
Judge  Kelley  considers  the  tariff  on  vinegar  of  greater  im- 
portance than  votes." 

I  went  home  with  my  heart  in  my  shoes.  I  foresaw 
Father's  indignation  that,  after  a  quarter  century's  active 
allegiance  to  a  cause  still  sufficiently  unpopular,  he  was 
ridiculed  by  the  great  leader  whom  he  counted  a  friend. 
At  breakfast  next  morning  I  watched  anxiously  as  he  opened 
the  paper.  I  had  not  courage  to  open  it  myself.  Great 


Women's  Part 

Increasingly  through  the  years  of 
Mrs.  Kelley 's  novitiate  came  aware- 
ness of  women's  part  in  the  intellect- 
ual and  political  life  of  a  new  gene- 
ration. But  not  there  alone.  Insist- 
ently, invading  even  the  universities, 
came  the  consciousness  of  women's 
new  share  in  the  industrial  life  which 
was  sweeping  people  into  cities  and 
women  into  factories,  and  with  them 
their  children,  in  our  own  and  every 
other  industrial  nation.  It  is  of  these 
stirrings  that  Mrs.  Kelley  writes  in 
this  instalment  of  her  Notes  of  Sixty 
Years.  Earlier  chapters  were  pub- 
lished in  Survey  Graphic  for  Octo- 
ber, 1926,  and  February,  1927. 
Others  will  follow  during  the  Spring. 


was  my  bewilderment  and  relief 
to  hear  him  laugh  and  say:  "The 
good  old  Major!  I'm  afraid  I 
deserved  that." 

Learning  of  his  very  serious 
illness,  Miss  Anthony  came  to 
call  in  London.  I  see  them 
now — he  was  lying  on  a  couch,, 
exhausted  and  wan,  and  Miss 
Anthony,  wearing  her  famous 
Paisley  shawl,  sitting  straight  as 
a  young  birch  tree,  suggesting  by 
her  posture  his  affectionate  nick- 
name of  the  Major.  In  the 
presence  of  what  was  to  prove, 
seven  years  later,  after  a  gallant 
struggle,  his  fatal  illness,  there 
was  that  day  no  merriment  in 
either  face.  And  how  far  they 
were  from  believing  that  the 
coming  of  suffrage  in  the  United 
States  was  still  thirty-seven 
years  in  the  future! 

In  the  decade  1876  to  1886, 
I  shared  in  the  new  university 
life  open  to  women  here  and  in 

Switzerland.  As  frequent  companion  of  my  father,  a  Re- 
publican member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  I  was 
already  conscious  of  tremendous  initiatives  in  the  swift 
development  of  American  industry.  Amid  endless  talk  of 
iron  and  steel  and  tariffs,  I  cherished  his  charge  that  it  was 
for  his  generation  to  create  the  great  industry  and  for  ours 
to  devise  methods  of  just  distribution  of  its  products.  I 
was  to  offer  a  slender  study  of  The  Law  and  the  Child  for 
my  Cornell  bachelor's  degree,  one  among  the  first  theses  on 
such  an  economic  subject  offered  in  those  days  by  an 
American  senior;  to  start  three  months  after  graduating, 
an  evening  school  for  working  girls  in  Philadelphia  which 
still  survives  under  the  name  the  New  Century  Guild ;  and 
to  have  my  childhood  impressions  of  American  glass-house 
boys  and  textile  mill  girls  deepened  by  a  visit  to  the  English 
Black  Country.  And  following  my  reverent  listening  to 
the  debates  of  my  elders,  American  protectionists  and 
English  free  traders,  I  was  to  come  in  contact  in  the  halls 
of  a  Swiss  university  with  ardent  students  from  a  dozen 
countries  who  had  been  caught  by  the  new  wildfire  of 
Socialism,  then  spreading  over  the  whole  Continent. 

Even  in  the  United  States  (despite  the  classical  pre- 
occupation of  the  colleges)  the  period  was  not  without  its 
ferment  of  ideals  and  compunctions  destined  later  to  issue 
in  various  creative  movements.  Julia  Lathrop  was  at 
Vassar,  Jane  Addams  was  reading  the  Greek  Testament 
\vith  a  beloved  teacher  on  Sundays  beside  her  daily  work 
at  Rockford  Seminary,  which  did  not  become  a  college 
until  she  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Carrie 
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Chapman  Catt  was  a  student  at  Iowa  State  College,  and 
Anna  Howard  Shaw,  having  studied  at  Albion,  Michigan, 
was  taking  graduate  courses  in  medicine  and  theology  at 
Boston  University. 

MY  Cornell  thesis  on  The  Law  and  the  Child*  com- 
pared with  the  scholarly  documents  so  common  today, 
had  been  slight  enough.  For  me  it  was  of  incalculable  im- 
portance. The  choice  of  the  subject  followed  naturally  upon 
Father's  years  of  effort  to  enlist  me  permanently  in  behalf 
of  less  fortunate  children.  The  thesis  itself  completely 
accomplished  that  purpose.  The  winter  of  1881-82,  when 
I  was  still,  as  a  convalescent,  absent  from  Cornell,  I  spent 
with  Father  in  the  mild  climate  of  Washington,  working 
upon  it.  There  I  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress  all  the 
•authorities  on  the  common  and  statutory  law  affecting 
children ;  and  quite  as  much  to  my  purpose,  the  official 
reports  of  the  few  state  bureaus  of  labor  statistics. 

These  revealed  the  pre-eminence,  since  sadly  lost,  of 
Massachusetts  over  other  industrial  states  as  to  school  laws, 
and  labor  legislation  for  women  and  children  employed  in 
factories.  As  early  as  1876  Massachusetts  had  a  ten-hours 
law  for  women,  promptly  upheld  by  her  Supreme  Court. 
The  one  permanently  valuable  state  report  was  that  of 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  for  many  years  chief  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  later  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor.  In  it  he  showed  incontro- 
vertibly  that  in  Massachusetts,  after  women  and  children 
were  drawn  into  cotton  textile  manufacture  in  com- 
petition with  men,  the  weekly  earnings  of  father,  mother 
and  children  were  no  more  than  fathers  alone  had  pre- 
viously received.  Even  in  New  York,  then  as  now  the 
leading  industrial  state,  the  first  state  factory  inspector  was 
not  appointed  until  1884. 

The  deplorable  meagerness  of  American  official  informa- 
tion about  women  and  children  in  industry  led  me  to  search 
the  English  records.  The  facts  as  they  then  presented 
themselves  in  the  two  countries  afforded  a  firm  basis  for 
the  conclusion  that  the  future  of  American  children  de- 
pended upon  the  further  development  of  steam-driven 
machinery  and  the  slowly  growing  power  of  women  as 
citizens. 

This  has  proved  true  in  an  unforeseen  and  sinister  sense. 
Little  did  we  foresee  that  women  in  the  United  States 
would  not  everywhere  have  suffrage  for  nearly  forty  years. 
Still  less  could  we  anticipate  that,  meanwhile,  the  strides 
of  industry  would  be  so  inconceivably  vast  that  in  1920, 
the  year  of  the  census  and  of  ratification  of  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment,  more  than  a  million  children  between 
ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age  would  be  employed.  Nor  could 
America's  bitterest  critic  have  foretold  the  cynical  oppo- 
sition which,  to  this  day,  frustrates  every  effort  to  establish 
for  wage-earning  children  the  equal  protection  of  the  law 
throughout  the  Republic. 

In  the  autumn  following  my  bachelor's  degree  at  Cornell, 
I  had  my  first  experience  in  dealing  with  wage-earners. 
Deprived  by  the  adverse  decision  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania of  the  opportunity  of  going  on  with  serious  study 
while  living  at  home,  I  set  about  starting  an  evening  school 
for  working  girls  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  given  rooms  for 
meetings  by  the  New  Century  Club.  This  was  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1882.  Instruction  was  free,  chiefly  bestowed  by 
the  younger  members  of  the  club.  Two  interesting  aspects 
of  the  undertaking  developed  immediately.  Candidates  were 
so  numerous  that  we  overflowed  before  the  end  of  the  first 
month  all  available  space,  including  stairways  and  halls. 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  pupils,  who  were  chiefly  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years  old,  all  wished  to  study  arith- 
metic and  French.  Most  of  them  being  department  store 
employes,  they  hoped  to  improve  their  wages  by  learning 
more  arithmetic,  and  the  French  language  was  desired  as 
an  accomplishment.  Many  ill-paid  little  growing  girls  went 
supperless  twice  a  week,  or  ate  two  cold  meals  on  the  days 
when  their  classes  met. 

My  share  in  this  undertaking  came  to  an  abrupt  end  at 
Thanksgiving,  when  my  older  brother  was  ordered  to  the 
Riviera  and  I  was  the  only  available  person  to  go  with 
him  on  four  days'  notice.  Fortunately,  Mrs.  Turner,  a 
leading  founder  of  the  New  Century  Club,  adopted  the 
classes  as  her  permanent  activity,  organizing  them  as  the 
New  Century  Guild,  and  remained  actively  interested  untfl 
her  death,  when  she  bequeathed  it  the  sum  of  $20,000. 
For  more  than  forty  years  it  has  been  a  useful  center,  com- 
bining self-government,  education  and  recreation,  having 
had  5,000  members  since  its  modest  beginning. 

Later  in  the  summer  of  Miss  Anthony's  London  visit, 
Father  and  I  journeyed  by  train,  by  carriage  and  on  foot 
in  the  Midland  counties,  with  a  detour  to  Hereford.  An 
enlightening  and  most  agreeable  episode  of  this  journey  was 
a  visit  to  Albert  D.  Shaw,*  consul  at  Manchester,  in  whose 
home  we  were  entertained.  From  this  visit  I  learned  more 
than  I  could  have  gathered  from  dozens  of  volumes  about 
protective  laws  then  in  force  in  England  for  wage-earning 
men,  women  and  children.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  Father  was  more  than  ever  interested 
in  what  he  believed  to  be  a  scientific  basis  for  a  protective 
tariff  for  American  industry.  His  formula  was  simplicity 
itself.  It  was  the  free  admission  of  all  goods  that  we  were 
not  prepared  to  produce  for  home  consumption,  and  high 
tariff  rates  on  all  goods  that  we  were ;  in  order  to  prevent 
undercutting  our  prices  through  what  he  called  "the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe." 

IT  was,  therefore,  for  Father  a  startling  discovery  when 
Mr.  Shaw  produced  evidence  that  hours  were  materially 
shorter  for  employes  in  English  cotton-textile  mills  (nine 
hours  a  day  and  fifty-four  hours  a  week  for  adults)  than 
they  were  in  any  American  state;  and  that  the  equipment 
of  the  English  mills  was  technically  so  superior  to  that  of 
American  textile  mills,  even  in  his  own  Congressional 
district,  that  English  employes  were  not  materially  worse 
off  as  to  real  wages  than  Father's  own  neighbors. 

This  latter  statement  had  to  be  interpreted.  Mr.  Shaw 
maintained  that  it  followed  obviously  from  the  greater 
purchasing  power  of  money  in  England  under  free  trade, 
than  in  America  under  the  tariff  in  force  in  1883.  The 
backward  state  of  the  American  cotton  textile  industry  Mr. 
Shaw,  himself  a  Republican  and  a  protectionist,  attributed 
to  the  policy  of  excessively  high  rates  in  force  in  the  United 
States. 

While  English  textile  manufacturers,  subjected  to  the 
competition  of  France  and  Germany,  were  compelled  to 
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keep  their  machinery  up  to  date,  ours  behind  their  high 
tariff  wall,  could  safely  defer  making  heavy  investments  in 
improved  machines.  As  to  buildings,  there  was  little  to 
choose  between  the  two  countries.  In  both  they  were  small 
and  ill-lighted  compared  with  those  of  today. 

S  a  part  of  this  pilgrimage  in  the  Black  Country,  we 
visited  the  nail  and  chain-makers.  Their  pitiful  occu- 
pation was  in  1910,  twenty-seven  years  later,  when  minimum 
wage  laws  were  first  introduced  in  England,  still  one  of 
the  four  most  wretched  employments,  and  was  accordingly 
included  in  the  new  act,  with  box-making,  the  manufacture 
of  Nottingham  lace  curtains,  and  of  men's  and  women's 
ready-to-wear  outer  garments. 

Never  to  be  forgotten  was  the  first  of  our  visits  in  the 
Black  Country.  A  poor  woman  working  in  a  lean-to  at 
the  back  of  her  two-room  cottage,  was  hammering  chains 
on  an  anvil.  The  raw  material  was  brought  to  her  by  a 
man  driving  a  wagon-load  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  chains  were  collected  and  paid 
for  by  him  when  finished  for  the  owner.  Her  tears  fell  on 
her  anvil  as  she  told  us,  without  pausing  to  look  up,  how 
she  had  been  arrested  and  taken  before  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  sent  her  to  jail  for  her  third  failure  to  send  her 
children  to  school  under  the  compulsory  education  law 
which  had  then  been  in  force  thirteen  years.  Not  until 
1870  had  England  provided  elementary  education,  and  then 
not  free. 

Father  asked  why  a  justice  sent  a  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren to  jail  instead  of  the  father.  She  replied:  "But  Sir, 
that  was  an  act  of  mercy,  because  he  earns  more  than  I  do, 
and  the  loss  to  the  family  was  less  when  I  was  sent  away." 

Father  asked  why  she  did  not  send  her  children  to  school 
while  they  were  too  little  to  work  and  help  her.  She  said : 
"I  could  not  earn  enough  to  pay  the  fees  and  give  them 
porridge  even  without  milk,  and  I  dared  not  send  them 
empty.  I  tried  giving  food  and  the  fee  to  one  and  keeping 
two  at  home,  but  that  broke  the  law  too,  and  nothing  was 
gained."  This  cruelty  continued  several  years  until  the 
scandal  became  so  great  that  fees  were  abolished,  the  justices 
having  refused  to  enforce  them. 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  hours  of  work  when  the  un- 
happy women  had  material  and  the  order  had  to  be  rushed. 

The  owners  kept  wages  at  the  lowest  conceivable  notch 
by  lengthening  the  lists  of  workers  and  pitting  them  against 
each  other.  We  were  told  by  one  woman  after  another 
that  the  uniform  answer  of  the  bringer  of  the  raw  material 
to  complaints  of  the  workers  was,  "If  you  don't  want  this 
work,  there's  plenty  that  does." 

From  1883  until  1910  no  effective  step  was  taken  in 
England  to  improve  these  industrial  conditions,  which  fur- 
nished Father  during  the  remnant  of  his  life  evidence  of 
the  evil  working  of  free  trade  carried  to  its  ultimate  pos- 
sible limit,  with  no  restraint  upon  the  "sweating"  employ- 
ers. He  had,  I  learned,  converted  himself  to  protection 
many  years  before  in  a  debate  in  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  defend  free  trade;  and  every  social  or  industrial  wrong 
in  England  directly  or  indirectly  attributable  to  free  trade 
had  an  abiding  fascination  for  him. 

During  the  campaign  in  England  for  control  of  sweat- 
ing by  a  minimum-wage  law,  the  cry  of  employers  was  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  working  people  would  starve  if  it  were 
passed  because  industry  would  be  driven  wholesale  out  of 
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the  country.  What  happened,  however,  was  that  the  worst 
known  quality  of  worthless  hand-made  chains,  produced 
solely  for  export,  gradually  vanished  from  English  trade; 
and  the  women  who  had  made  them  worked  thereafter  upon 
the  next  better  quality  of  chain,  and  earned  a  minimum 
livelihood  in  contrast  with  the  unhappy  mother — a  type  of 
thousands  of  home-workers — whom  we  had  seen  at  work 
upon  this  trash. 

Here  in  the  Black  Country  I  first  saw  life  under  the 
sweating  system,  under  free  trade,  under  capitalism.  I  was 
to  come  to  close  quarters  with  it  later  behind  our  Amer- 
ican protective  tariff,  under  equally  unrestrained  capitalism. 
Thirteen  years  after  our  pilgrimage  Victoria,  Australia, 
made  in  1896  the  first  successful  experiment  in  control  of 
the  sweating  system  by  means  of  minimum-wage  laws  which 
restrain  the  capitalist  employer  from  operating  below  levels 
which  the  community  sanctions.  This  procedure  has  now 
spread  in  various  forms  throughout  all  industrially  developed 
countries,  free  trade  and  protectionist  alike,  except  our  own 
where  it  has  been  temporarily  checked  since  April,  1923,  by 
the  reactionary  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  minimum-wage  case. 

The  old  debate  between  English  free  traders  and  Amer- 
ican tariff  devotees  in  so  far  as  it  hinged  on  overwork  and 
underpay  of  workers  at  the  bottom  levels  of  industry,  was 
shown  to  be  unreal ;  neither  had  supplied  a  remedy.  In- 
stead, from  the  youngest  and  farthest  flung  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  commonwealths  came  this  constructive  proposal  oi 
a  new  type  of  protective  legislation  within  the  sphere  of 
internal  government. 

IN  September,  1883,  following  our  visit  to  the  Midlands, 
Mother,  my  brother  Albert,  and  I  journeyed  to  Zurich, 
where  he  attended  school  and  I  entered  the  university. 

We  had  visited  Oxford,  but  'found  little  offered  to  an 
American  woman  student.  Incidentally  I  lost,  at  Rugby 
Junction,  on  the  Oxford  trip,  my  trunk  containing  my 
Cornell  degree.  I  saw  it  put  off  the  train  and  besought  the 
guard  to  put  it  back;  but  it  was  left  there,  and  I  never 
recovered  it.  The  loss  of  the  degree  caused  anxiety  because 
it  might  lead  to  refusal  to  admit  me  as  a  student  at  Zurich, 
or  to  delay  of  several  months. 

At  the  Polytechnicum,  the  Swiss  equivalent  'for  dean  was 
Herr  Pedell,  and  this  functionary  was  as  immobile  as  any 
English  beadle  celebrated  by  Dickens.  Anxiously  I  laid  be- 
fore him  my  bereft  state  without  my  Cornell  degree,  and 
asked  whether  I  might  perhaps  be  present  at  lectures  as  a 
listener,  while  waiting  the  long  time  required  before  the 
issuance  of  a  duplicate  degree  by  Cornell.  Slowly  he  re- 
plied : 

"You  may  listen  and  you  may  study.  When  you  are 
ready,  you  may  present  yourself  for  examination.  An 
American  degree  has  no  value."  I  listened  and  studied, 
but  never  presented  myself  for  a  degree. 

My  absence  from  the  United  States  lasted  about  four 
years.  While  a  student  I  translated  and,  with  the  author's 
permission,  later  published  in  New  York  the  first  of  that 
long  series  of  studies  of  English  industrial  conditions  cover- 
ing more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  (beginning  in 
1844),  of  which  the  latest  is  a  massive  work  entitled  Wages 
and  the  State.*  Incidentally  our  contemporary  author 
points  out  that  necessary  legislation,  providing  facilities  for 
minimum-wage  rates,  has  nowhere  encountered  such  difficul- 


ties  as  in  the  United  States  through  judicial  interference. 

The  slender  volume  that  I  translated  in  1884  in  Zurich 
was  entitled  The  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  Eng- 
land in  1844,  by  Friedrich  Engels,  a  German  whose  adult 
life  was  spent  in  England  closely  identified  as  an  eminently 
successful  manufacturer  with  the  textile  industry  and,  while 
both  lived,  with  Karl  Marx. 

When  the  first  book  appeared  in  1844,  in  Germany  in 
the  German  language,  Engels  was  not  yet  twenty-four 
years  old.  Published  almost  half  a  century  before  Charles 
Booth's  monumental  work  on  The  Life  and  Labor  of  the 
People  in  I-ondon,  it  is  an  amazing  achievement,  a  museum 
specimen  of  painstaking,  laborious,  precise  observation  set 
forth  in  language  so  vivid  that  a  Frenchman  of  high  literary 
standing  could  hardly  have  excelled  its  clarity.  It  takes 
nothing  from  the  value  of  his  portrayal  of  facts  as  they 
then  were,  that  a  youth  picturing  in  his  first  book  conditions 
which  he  saw,  that  were  incident  to  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion in  England  and  are  now  universally  recognized  as 
having  been  unbearable,  ventured  upon  prophecies  which 
have  not  been  fulfilled  in  England. 

Great  English  philanthropists,  Lord  Shaftesbury  first  of 
all,  have  one  after  another  confirmed  Engels'  statements  of 
facts.  Our  conservative  American  university  libraries  have 
slowly  added  to  their  shelves  this  foundation  work  of  de- 
scriptive social  and  industrial  history.  It  has  been  refer- 
ence reading  in  more  than  one  institution  of  the  higher 
learning.  Issued  in  English,  in  London,  by  Swan,  Sonnen- 
schein  in  1887,  it  has  appeared  in  successive  editions.  The 
author  I  saw  but  once.  That  was  in  London  on  our  way 
to  America. 

ZURICH  in  those  days  was  a  small  and  simple  city,  with 
many  steep  and  narrow  streets,  some  of  them  beautifully 
curved,  and  lined  with  impressive  remnants  of  old  walls. 
There  was  abundant  music,  and  a  little  repertory  theater  sub- 
sidized by  the  city.  The  forest,  owned  by  the  canton  and 
maintained  according  to  the  highest  standards  of  forestry 
then  known,  extended  down  from  the  top  of  the  Zurichberg 
almost  to  the  Polytechnicum.  It  was  an  enchanting  forest 
with  broad  allees  cut  as  fire  safeguards,  and  between  the 
endless  rows  of  pines,  wild  flowers  such  as  I  had  never 
seen.  Here  we  students  walked  by  the  hour  arguing  in 
English,  French  or  German.  For  me,  conversation  in  Rus- 
sian was  a  dead  loss  because  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
learning  the  language. 

From  the  edge  af  the  woods  there  was  visible  on 
every  clear  day  a  group  of  snowcaps,  since,  alas! 
concealed  at  that  point  by  apartment  houses,  Zurich  having 
become  Switzerland's  most  important  commercial  center. 
Then,  however,  it  was  a  joke  among  the  polyglot  students 
that  the  Russians  were  so  busy  with  the  future  that  they 
never  knew  whether  the  snowcaps  were  clear  and  lovely  or 
shrouded  in  fog,  any  beauty  that  survived  despite  our  modern 
capitalist  civilization  being  unworthy  their  notice. 

Like  all  Continental  universities  then  and  now,  the  Poly- 
technicum was  without  dormitories.  It  had  no  drinking 
and  duelling  clubs  like  the  German  Burschenschaften,  nor 
fraternities  or  sororities.  There  were  no  boatraces  or  other 
athletics,  though  Lake  Zurich  was  in  sight  from  the  win- 
dows. In  the  vacation,  some  Swiss  students  went  off  with 
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packs  on  their  backs,  tramping  among  their  mountains  or 
down  to  Italy.  Barring  the  absence  of  athletics,  they  more 
than  any  of  the  others  were  like  American  students.  Hav- 
ing no  political  or  social  grievances,  and  the  most  nearly 
universal  educational  system  the  world  had  yet  seen,  they 
shared  in  no  political  interest.  They  were  young  men  grave- 
ly preparing  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  the  professions  or  as 
technicians  in  business,  and  frankly  bored  by  the  large 
number  of  foreigners.  Swiss  people  were  the  freest  in 
the  whole  range  of  civilization.  It  was  their  proud  boast 
that  they,  like  England  and  the  United  States,  could  admit 
the  oppressed  of  all  the  earth.  How  long  it  seems  since 
we  withdrew  from  that  noble  companionship  and  made  the 
name  of  Ellis  Island  a  horror! 

THE  women  students  were  almost  all  Russians,  candidates 
for  degrees  in  medicine  and  the  sciences.  There  had  been 
one  American  woman  graduate  in  medicine,  Dr.  Culbertson 
from  Boston.  A  Swiss,  Dr.  Marie  Kempin,  enjoyed  an 
already  growing  practice  in  Zurich.  Dr.  Anita  Augsburg, 
from  Bavaria,  was  a  candidate  in  the  faculty  of  law;  with 
a  Zurich  degree  she  became  a  lifelong,  active  suffragist  in 
her  own  country.  Two  very  beautiful  and  talented  Rus- 
sian sisters  were  studying,  one  medicine,  the  other  chemistry, 
intending  to  come  to  America;  a  third  sister  was  studying 
medicine  in  Berne.  The  only  American  woman  student 
beside  myself  was  Frances  Mitchell,  a  Philadelphian,  in  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy,  who  married  Dr.  Hans  Froelicher, 
a  fellow  student,  and  like  him  was  for  many  years  on  the 
faculty  of  Goucher  College. 

Among  the  Continental  students  I  met  occasionally  a 
Viennese,  a  man  of  brilliant  gifts,  in  the  late  thirties.  His 
childhood  had  been  one  of  bitter  desolation.  He  had  been 
boarded  out  by  his  guardian  in  the  home  of  a  poor  shoe- 
maker, and  fed  almost  exclusively  on  potatoes  and  goat's 
milk,  this  meager  diet  registering  in  his  slender  physique 
and  conspicuous  predisposition  to  tuberculosis.  He  described 
plaintively  his  badgered  existence  between  the  Austrian  po- 
lice, through  whom  he  received  a  pension  as  the  illegitimate 
son  of  a  noble  at  the  Court  of  Franz  Josef  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Austrian  Socialists,  by  writing  pamphlets 
and  editorials  for  whom  he  eked  out  the  meager  insufficiency 
of  that  loathed  pension.  The  Socialists  seemed  to  him  so 
unreasonable  that  he  withdrew  more  than  once  from  their 
activities,  only  to  be  driven  back  by  the  chicanery  of  the 
Austrian  police.  Nowhere  could  he  find  rest  for  his  soul. 

There  was  also  a  Russian  exile,  a  student  of  chemistry, 
who  translated  Marx,  put  his  manuscript  into  a  small 
trunk  and  traveled  as  far  as  Fribourg  on  his  homeward 
way.  While  he  was  gone  to  the  consul  to  get  his  passport 
viseed,  the  landlord  pried  open  the  trunk  and  turned  over 
to  the  Russian  consul  the  manuscript  intended  for  the 
underground  press.  The  student  was  forthwith  arrested, 
delivered  to  the  Russian  police  and  thrown  into  the 
Peter  Paul  'fortress,  held  there  several  years  and  sent 
to  Siberia.  Ultimately  he  escaped  and  crossed  Behring 
Strait.  Having  acquired  in  prison  an  excellent  command 
of  English,  he  quickly  found  work  as  chemist  in  the  Board 
of  Health  of  a  city  in  the  Middle  West  where  he  remained 
for  many  years  a  much  respected  official.  I  was  astonished 
to  meet  him  in  the  course  of  my  duties  as  chief  state  factory 
inspector,  in  Illinois  in  the  "nineties." 

Coming  to  Zurich,  the  content  of  my  mind  was  tinder 


awaiting  a  match.  Stowed  in  it  were  those  earliest  serene 
childhood  experiences,  and  the  tragic  oppression  of  the  re- 
cently emancipated  Negroes,  by  disfranchisement  and  lynch- 
ing. There  were  pictures  of  pastyfaced  little  working  child- 
dren  in  jail-like  textile  mills  in  Manayunk,  whom  I  saw 
in  the  streets  year  after  year  as  I  drove  in  the  phaeton 
between  my  homes  in  West  Philadelphia  and  Germantown. 
In  England,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  there  had  been  the 
pitiable  toiling  mothers  in  the  chain-makers'  cottages,  and 
the  diminutive  men  and  women  in  the  streets  of  the  textile 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  Black  Country.  All  these  were 
baffling,  human  problems ;  and  now  here  in  Zurich  among 
students  from  many  lands,  was  the  philosophy  of  Socialism, 
its  assurance  flooding  the  minds  of  youth  and  the  wage- 
earners  with  hope  that,  within  the  inevitable  development 
of  modern  industry,  was  the  coming  solution. 

Of  this  I  had  had  two  stimulating  foretastes  before  leav- 
ing America.  In  my  sophomore  year  I  was  at  home  sev- 
eral weeks  because  of  illness.  Beside  our  own  invalid  we 
had  with  us  a  friend  from  a  western  city,  convalescent  but 
compelled  to  remain  in  Philadelphia  for  rest  and  observa- 
tion. My  duties  were  chiefly  to  play  third  at  dummy  whist, 
and  to  keep  our  crippled  guest  from  going  home  before  his 
cure  was  complete.  For  me  Mr.  Livingston  was  a  visitor 
from  Mars.  As  an  importer  of  fine  laces  he  was  in  constant 
contact  with  several  foreign  countries,  making  business  jour- 
neys thither  at  what  were  then  short  intervals.  His  father 
had  been  a  friend  of  Karl  Marx  and  when  the  First  Inter- 
national, rent  by  inner  dissension,  had  had  its  headquarters 
transferred  to  Hoboken  to  save  it  from  suppression  by  Euro- 
pean governments,  Mr.  Livingston  had  taken  a  languid 
interest  in  it.  Just  before  his  accident  he  had  purchased, 
partly  as  curiosities,  sample  pamphlets  printed  in  English  on 
cheap  paper  in  bad  type,  and  bound  in  flaming  paper  covers. 

By  way  of  inciting  a  discussion  he  urged  me  to  read 
these  queer  looking  pamphlets.  They  were  as  startling  to 
me,  a  sophomore,  as  my  discovery  had  been  years  before  of 
the  reason  Grandaunt  Sarah  ate  no  sugar  and  always  wore 
linen.  (Sugar  and  cotton  were  products  of  slave  labor.) 
Here  were  ideas  and  ideals  undreamed  of,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  this  world  movement  was  as  near  as  Hoboken! 

WHEN  I  went  back  to  Cornell  and  the  invalids  re- 
sumed their  normal  lives,  Mr.  Livingston  presented 
us  gifts  of  lasting  value  in  memory  of  that  winter,  mine  being 
Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters.  Keenly  as  I  appreciated  being 
expected  to  interest  myself  in  the  painters,  his  abiding  in- 
fluence on  my  mind  was  rooted  in  those  fugitive  leaflets. 
Intellectually  that  sojourn  was  a  profitable  exchange  for  a 
share,  at  least,  of  the  lost  Cornell  work  for  which  I  was 
booked.  This  consisted  of  logic,  economics,  the  history 
of  philosophy,  and  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  whole  vast 
complex  of  learning  set  forth  in  four  small  square  black 
books,  especially  prepared  for  our  students  by  a  superannu- 
ated minister  who  purported  to  elucidate  all  four  subjects. 
The  other  foretaste  of  Zurich  was  a  lecture  on  Bismarck 
in  my  last  term  at  Cornell.  President  White,  recently  re- 
turned from  Berlin  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  creator  of  the 
German  Empire,  lectured  to  the  seniors  on  current  history 
in  Europe.  Incidentally  he  interpreted  Socialism  which 
the  Iron  Chancellor  was  striving  to  repress  by  methods 
that  the  German  workers  characterized  as  "sugar  and  the 
knout."  The  various  forms  of  insurance  against  old  age, 


sickness  and  industrial  injuries  they  called  "sugar"  and 
the  suppression  of  the  Socialist  press  and  political  meetings 
they  called  the  "knout."  I  do  not  know  who  would  have 
been  more  astonished,  Bismarck  or  Marx,  at  the  picture  of 
Socialism  presented  to  our  imagination!  It  was  as  follows: 

"This  class  comes,  I  assume,  from  families  whose  heads 
are  more  or  less  responsible  for  carrying  on  the  activities  of 
the  people  of  this  state,  the  professions,  agriculture,  the  in- 
dustries, education,  the  press,  transportation,  and  manufac- 
ture. Now  if  Socialism  were  introduced  here,  your  fathers 
would  be  deprived  of  all  that.  It  would  all  be  handed 
over  to  the  legislature  at  Albany."  So  unsophisticated  were 
we  that  not  one  question  was  asked! 

President  White's  interpretation  and  Mr.  Livingston's 
pamphlets  were  tangents  in  my  intellectual  background  on 
entering  the  Polytechnicum  at  Zurich  to  study  law.  The 
Socialist  press,  driven  out  of  Germany,  had  headquarters 
in  Zurich,  and  thither  came  frequently  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment who  were  members  of  the  Reichstag. 

AJ  early  experience  was  my  first  attendance  at  a  Socialist 
meeting.  It  was  in  the  old  part  of  the  city,  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  a  modest  little  eating-place,  permanently  so  clean 
that  one  could  literally  have  eaten  off  the  floor.  As  I  took 
my  seat  I  was  so  trembling  with  excitement  that  I  grasped 
the  sides  of  my  chair  and  held  them  firmly,  for  the  speaker 
was  Eduard  Bernstein,  then  exiled  editor  of  the  organ  of 
the  German  Socialist  Party,  several  leaders  of  which  were 
also  present;  and  here  was  I  in  the  World  of  the  Future! 

The  subject  was  Bismarck's  proposed  high  tariff  for  Ger- 
many. The  room  was  filled  by  about  twenty  students  from 
a  dozen  countries,  and  rather  more  skilled  wage-earners, 
men  and  women  in  the  textile  and  railroad  industries 
centered  in  Zurich. 

Before  midnight  every  aspect  of  the  tariff  that  I  had 
ever  heard  or  read  of  was  presented,  plus  one  which  was 
utterly  new  to  me,  as  a  serious  middle-aged  Swiss  railroad 
man  argued:  "There  is  an  objection  that  has  not  been 
mentioned.  We  are  internationalists ;  we  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  textile  industries ;  we  should  not  fail 
to  consider  the  effect  on  the  producers  of  raw  silk  in  the 
Orient  that  the  tariff  will  involve,  if  prices  of  silk  products 
in  Germany  are  to  be  raised.  The  livelihood  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  raw  silk  in  China  and  Japan  will  obviously  have 
to  be  crowded  down  at  least  enough  to  meet  the  tariff 
charges  in  German  custom  houses.  As  internationalists, 
should  we  give  our  assent  to  this  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  fellow  workers  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  ?" 

This  might  well  have  been  a  Quaker  meeting.  Here 
was  the  Golden  Rule!  Here  was  Grandaunt  Sarah! 

My  eager  plunge  into  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  move- 
ment that  was  beginning  to  kindle  throughout  all  Europe 
did  not  blind  me  to  certain  fundamental  differences.  Mine 
was  after  all  an  American  background ;  those  youthful 
years  of  talk  with  Father  had  whetted  whatever  discern- 
ment Nature  had  given  me  and  those  differences  were  to 
determine  my  later  thinking. 

I  was,  however,  not  to  turn  directly  from  my  novitiate 
in  American  and  European  universities  to  a  part  in  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  my  generation,  nor  the  political,  nor  the 
economic  life.  Instead,  having  married  a  Russian  physician, 
I  returned  to  America  in  1886  with  him  and  my  elder  son, 
and  the  ensuing  five  years  were  devoted  to  domestic  life. 
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VII.    THE  SEVENTH  INNING 


Can  Mother  Come  Back? 


By  MARY  ROSS 


SCARED  voice  over  The  Survey  telephone 
started  the  discussion.  "No,  you  don't  know 
me,  so  it's  no  use  telling  my  name.  But 
I've  been  reading  what  The  Survey  says 
about  married  women  working  and  I  thought 
I'd  call  you  up.  You  see,  Grace  is  sixteen 
now  and  neither  she  nor  the  doctor  need  me  at  home  like 
they  used  to,  so  I  thought  I  might  get  a  job.  We  could 
use  the  money  and  it  would  be  something  to  do.  But  the 
trouble  is,  I  never  did  have  a  job,  and  I  don't  know  where 
to  go.  I  once  did  a  lot  of  studying  though,  by  myself,  about 
scientific  housekeeping,  and  I  thought  I  might  brush  that 
up  and  do  something  with  it." 

Then  a  letter  from  another  reader  put  a  slightly  differ- 
ent angle  on  the  question  raised  by  the  Woman's  Place  issue 
of  Survey  Graphic  (December,  1926). 

"Why  don't  you  say  something,"  she  asked,  "about  the 
woman  who  wants  to  spend  six  or  eight  years  at  home 
while  her  children  are  little,  but  expects  to  go  back  to  work 
when  they  get  in  school?" 

And  a  mother  who  has  left  an  enviable  professional  posi- 
tion put  her  belief  in  general  terms  in  a  magazine  article. 
"The  woman  who  has  gone  far  enough  in  her  field  before 
she  marries  to  be  known,  at  least  among  her  confreres,  for 
the  quality  of  her  work,  will   have  something   marketable 
to  offer  in  the  work-a-day  world  at  any  time,  provided  she 
does  not  allow  herself  to  'grow  stale'  during  the  infancy 
of   her  children,"   wrote   Eva  vB.    Hansl   in   the   January 
Harpers.     Mrs.    Hansl   suggests  spending   from   six   to   ten 
years  after  college  in  establishing  one's  self  in  a  profession  ; 
then   a   period   of   concentration   on    the   home,    with   spare 
time  and  strength  devoted  to  keeping  up  vocational  inter- 
ests as  a  recreation  or  hobby;  and  a  return  to  outside  pro- 
fessional  work   when    the   youngest   children    embark   upon 
school.    "I   have  known  any  number  of  women  who  have 
done  it,"  she  declares. 


HOW  to  amalgamate  the  professional  and  domestic  in- 
terests of  college  women  or  work  out  a  stagger-tread 
system  so  that  each  may  have  the  major  emphasis  in  turn,  is 
the  aim  of  the  Institute  for  the  Coordination  of  Women  s 
Interests  at  Smith  College.    Detailed  studies  are  in  progress 
of  the  kinds  of  jobs  which  college  women  are  holding  01 
might  hold,  especially  on  a  part-time  basis;  and  of  devices 
such  as  nursery  schools  or  cooperative  kitchens,  which  can 
free  the  house-wife   and  young  mother   from  some  of   her 
duties  at  home  to  carry  outside  interests  as  a  side-line  until 
again   she  can   devote  her  major  attention   to  them, 
same  points  are  being  considered  in  another  extensive  study 
by  the  American  Association  of  University  Women.    Both 
of   these   pieces   of    research,    however,    are   properly   aimed 
at  a  long-range  study  of  the  subject   rather  than  the  here 
and  now  with  which  many  women  are  struggling,  and  they 
deal   with   a  comparatively  small   and   favored   group.     So 
I  set  out  to  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  situation  as  it   is 
working  out  now  in  New  York  City. 


I  went  to  see  the  statistician  of  a  downtown  company, 
who  has  made  elaborate  studies  of  a  personnel  of  40,000; 
the  heads  of  three  non-commercial  employment  bureaus,  the 
Part-Time    Bureau,    the   Vocational    Bureau    of    the    New 
York   Women's    Exchange,    and    that    of    the    Y.W.C.A., 
which  consider  the  social  aspects  of  placement ;    the  "house 
mother"  who  knows  the  stories  of  many  of  the  9,000  em- 
ployes in  the  home  offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  the  statistician  who  studies  them  in  the  ag- 
gregate; two  women  who  are  responsible  for  the  training 
and   placement   of   workers   in    one   of   the    large    and    en- 
lightened department  stores,  and  the  former  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Research.     In  no  case  were  married 
women  considered  routinely  as  a  separate  group  for  purposes 
of  reporting  or  management;    their  employment  is  a  com- 
paratively new  thing  in  business  and  few  exact  facts  have 
been  ascertained.    Hence  the  replies  to  my  questions  must 
be   regarded   chiefly   as  the  opinions   of   individuals  whose 
experience  qualifies  them  to  speak. 

ON  two  points  there  was  general  unanimity— that  many 
married  women  want  jobs  as  an  outlet  for  energy  or 
interest  or  as  a  source  of  income;  and  that  in  individual 
instances  almost  any  handicap— lack  of  special  training  or  its 
long  disuse,  for  example— can  be  overcome. 

"We  can  find  a  place  for  any  woman  who  has  something 
definite  to  sell  which  the  labor  market  wants,"  said  Mrs. 
Amy  Hobart,  secretary  of  the  Part-Time  Bureau,  "if  she 
has  not  been  away  from  her  work  too  long."    Of  the  2  4oc 
registrants  at  this  bureau  last  year,  the  largest  group,  864, 
were    married    women    who    wanted    part-time    work 
dovetail  into  duties  at  home.     The  part-time  jobs  in  which 
nearly    1,900   placements   were   made   in    1926   included 
majority  (1,200)  in  office  work  of  all  types,  a  small  number 
each   as  teachers,   tutors,  clinic  assistants,   laboratory   assis- 
tants,   dieticians,    librarians,    shoppers,    translators     proc 
readers,   social   workers,    cafeteria   managers,    housekeepers 
personnel  workers,  interior  decorators,  and  other  speciahzed 
jobs  totalling  twenty-three  varieties  in  all;  and  a  long  1 
headed    "non-specialized    work,"    with    such    categories    as 
routine  work  in  a  cafeteria,  hostesses,  models    ushers,   i 
ceptionists,  sales  positions,  sewing,  the  care  of  children  even- 
ings or  to  relieve  a  nurse,  companions,  and  so  on. 
half   the   applicants   were   graduates   of   colleges  or   prc 
sional  schools.    Yet  for  a  list  of  361  women  regist 
"unclassified,"  the  largest  number  of  them  college  graduate; 
the  placement  column  shows  that  only  11   temporary 
2   permanent   positions    were   found      A   general   education 
and  a  general  desire  to  work  seemed  msufficien 

It  is  the  impression  of  Mrs.  Hobart  and  of  Mrs  Bennett 
Epstein  who  has  assisted  Eleanor  H.  Adler  '"  directing 
The  work  of  the  Bureau  in  New  York,  and  its  Philadelphia 
branch,  from  the  beginning,  that  there  are  comparatively 
few  mothers  of  very  young  children  among  the  women 
whom  they  place  in  positions. 

"Ordinarily  a  woman  does  not  earn  enough   in  a  part- 
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time  job  to  pay  for  help  at  home  if  there  are  young  children 
or  old  people  who  need  continuous  care,"  said  Mrs.  Hobart. 
"Of  course  some  have  relatives  who  can  help  them  out. 
Most  of  our  clients  would  like  to  work  about  a  two-thirds 
day — say  from  10  to  4,  and  earn  two-thirds  of  a  regular 
day's  salary.  'But  the  office  positions  are  chiefly  for  either 
morning  or  afternoon,  the  cafeteria  positions  from  n  to  3. 
At  present  most  of  our  part-time  jobs  do  not  pay  as  well 
as  a  full-time  job,  hour  for  hour,  because  the  part-time 
worker  in  an  organization  which  works  a  regular  day  can- 
not take  responsibility — she  is  not  there  to  carry  it  con- 
tinuously. The  women  who  have  been  responsible  secretaries 
in  large  offices,  for  example,  usually  cannot  get  back  to 
a  half-time  job  at  half  their  former  salary."  Many  of  the 
part-time  positions,  however,  are  in  organizations  with 
limited  schedules,  like  those  of  a  clinic,  a  special  school,  or 
a  cafeteria  which  serves  luncheon  only — and  in  these  special 
skill  more  often  is  adequately  paid. 

MRS.  HOBART  and  Mrs.  Epstein  felt  that  except  in 
unusual  cases,  six  years  away  from  a  job  made  read- 
justment very  difficult,  ten  years  made  it  all  but  impossible. 
Specialized  skill,  such  as  shorthand,  is  quickly  lost  without 
practice;  perhaps  even  more  formidable  is  the  loss  of  a 
professional  attitude  during  the  years  at  home  when  at- 
tention is  scattered  over  many  and  diverse  duties.  As  it 
was  put  by  Mrs.  Marion  T.  Brockway,  the  only  woman 
on  the  staff  of  the  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  "Middle-aged  women  are  terribly 
hard  to  place  because  they  are  so  set  in  their  ways.  They 
think  they  can  do  anything  because  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  almost  everything."  Even  more  drastic  in 
her  opinion  of  the  speed  at  which  personal  marketability 
declines  was  Helen  Winne  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  who  felt 
that  even  six  months  away  from  a  job  was  a  decided  handi- 
cap. Miss  Winne  believes,  however,  that  many  of  the 
younger  women  who  pass  through  her  bureau  are  not  plan- 
ning to  stop  work  when  they  marry. 

In  some  firms  the  matter  of  age  operates  strongly  against 
the  employment  of  married  women  who  have  stayed  at 
home  with  young  children,  since  it  affects  group  insurance 
and  pension  plans.  One  large  business  concern  will  not 
take  on  any  new  employe,  man  or  woman,  who  is  more 
than  29  years  old,  since  their  calculations  are  based  on  the 
younger  ages. 

THE  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  takes  on  its 
new  employes  at  the  home  office  at  about  eighteen  and 
trains  them  as  they  work.  Each  June  about  200  girls  drop 
out  to  be  married ;  no  one  knows  how  many  marry  and 
stay.  The  married  women  who  enter  its  employment  are 
chiefly  former  workers  who  are  taken  back  if  they  are 
physically  fit,  because  of  the  death  of  their  husbands  or 
some  other  reversal  of  circumstances.  In  the  middle-aged 
applicants  who  have  no  previous  history  in  the  company, 
whether  married  or  unmarried,  Mrs.  Brockway  found  lack 
of  a  professional  attitude.  "Their  friends  tell  them  they 
have  charm  and  personality  and  ought  to  get  good  jobs  in 
business,"  she  said,  "but  it  is  very  rare  to  find  one  who 
will  take  the  time  to  acquire  definite  training  even  though 
she  may  have  the  necessary  means.  And  you  would  be  dis- 
couraged to  see  the  middle-aged  nurses  who  come  in  here, 
tired  of  private  duty,  and  think  that  industrial  nursing  is 


just  sitting  in  a  first-aid  room,  knitting  between  emergencies, 
and  drawing  a  steady  salary." 

This  matter  of  attitude  was  stressed  also  by  Miss  Winne, 
who  told  as  an  illustration  the  story  of  one  inexperienced, 
but  charming  applicant  whom  she  chanced  to  know  per- 
sonally. One  of  those  rare  unspecialized  jobs  came  along 
in  which  personality  counts — the  chance  to  serve  as  a  recep- 
tionist and  hostess  in  an  art  center.  She  called  up  Mrs. 
Blank's  home  and  found  she  was  having  tea  with  a  friend, 
then  called  her  at  the  friend's  to  urge  her  to  apply  at  once. 
"But  I  can't  go  today,"  Mrs.  Blank  replied,  "I've  just 
got  here  and  Elizabeth  has  tea  all  ready."  Miss  Winne 
urged  her  to  excuse  herself  and  go  at  once,  and  finally  she 
did  so  reluctantly.  She  got  the  job  and  has  developed  it 
into  a  really  responsible  and  pleasant  p  ition.  But  with- 
out the  urging  she  would  have  chosen  tea. 

If  specialized  skill  is  what  matters  in  getting  a  good  posi- 
tion, are  there  not  techniques  in  the  hom  which  can  be 
put  on  the  employment  market?  The  directors  at  the 
Part-Time  Bureau  made  a  clear  distinction  between  older 
women  who  were  proud  of  their  ability  as  housewives  and 
eager  to  use  it  in  tea-room  or  cafeteria,  and  younger  women, 
many  of  whom  had  been  employed  before  marriage,  to 
whom  the  years  at  home  had  seemed  to  mean  a  disintegra- 
tion of  old  interests  without  the  addition  of  new  skills. 
"They  are  so  discouraged  and  so  fearful  when  they  come 
in.  They  doubt  their  ability  to  go  back  to  any  job.  They 
have  been  lonely  in  their  dark  little  flats,  without  enough 
interesting  things  to  do,  too  far  from  their  friends  or  too 
tied  down  with  a  baby  to  get  what  sociability  they  could 
afford."  Very  few  mothers  express  a  desire  for  work 
involving  other  people's  children. 

AT  the  Vocational  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Exchange  for 
Women's  Work,  which  was  established  almost  fifty 
years  ago  to  aid  "distressed  gentlewomen,"  a  special  effort 
is  made  by  Marguerite  Rowe,  the  director,  to  help  the  older 
women  without  specialized  training  as  well  as  women  with 
professional  or  semi-professional  experience.  For  the  2O 
per  cent  of  their  active  cases  who  are  more  than  fifty  years 
old  and  untrained,  the  outlook  is  dark,  though  occasionally 
someone  does  want  a  companion  of  sixty  or  so.  For  the 
middle-aged  women  there  are  jobs  as  visiting  housekeepers, 
house-mothers  in  schools  and  institutions,  social  secretaries, 
selling  positions  in  gift  and  antique  shops,  and  the  like,  in 
which  often  their  domestic  and  social  experience  is  an  asset. 
But  when  it  comes  to  a  really  well-paid  position,  such  as 
the  managing  housekeeper  of  a  large  establishment  with 
eight  or  ten  servants,  or  a  cafeteria  manager,  of  course  a 
background  of  something  more  definite  than  one's  own  home 
is  required. 

The  one  place  that  I  hit  upon  in  this  series  of  interviews 
in  which  the  home  background  really  did  seem  to  count 
was  in  the  department  stores.  The  store  which  I  visited, 
Lord  and  Taylor's,  declared  that  there  was  no  prejudice 
against  employing  married  women  on  either  executive  or 
selling  staff,  or  against  the  marriage  of  women  while  they 
are  in  the  service  of  the  store.  Should  a  responsible  woman 
executive  marry,  she  is  asked  to  train  one  of  her  assistants 
to  take  over  her  work  if  she  wished  a  leave  for  a  time 
to  have  a  child  or  if  her  husband's  business  necessitated  a 
temporary  absence  from  the  city.  Probably  the  majority 
of  the  women  employes  of  Lord  and  Tavlor  are  or  have 
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been  married ;  many  of  them  have  children,  sometimes  left 
with  relatives,  sometimes  old  enough  to  be  in  school. 

"With  us,  personality  counts  at  least  50  per  cent,"  said 
Mrs.  Isabella  Brandow,  the  director  of  the  Department  of 
Training.  "We  need  first  and  foremost  the  ability  to  meet 
people  pleasantly,  and  often  the  social  experience  of  the 
married  woman  has  seemed  to  help  her  in  this  respect." 

At  this  and  other  department  stores  in  New  York  City 
there  are  two  kinds  of  part-time  work  which  fit  in  espe- 
cially well  with  a  domestic  schedule — the  corps  of  extra 
salespeople  who  come  on  daily  from  1 1  to  4.30,  and  another 
group  who  are  there  three  days  in  the  week  to  relieve  the 
peaks  of  trade.  Hour  for  hour  they  earn  as  much  as  or  a 
little  more  than  full-time  employes.  Almost  all  are  mar- 
ried. In  the  opinion  of  Elizabeth  Johnston  of  the  Employ- 
ment Department,  who  supervises  the  initiation  of  the 
women  over  18  years  of  age  into  non-executive  jobs,  most 
of  the  married  women  are  working  not  as  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  but  because  they  "could  use  the  money"  for 
the  amenities  of  life,  for  new  living-room  curtains,  or  a 
summer  vacation,  or  added  education  for  the  children. 

Almost  every  woman  knows  something  of  the  selling 
work  of  a  department  store  since  she  has  stood  repeatedly 
on  the  customer's  side  of  the  counter.  Perhaps  tidiness  in 
the  home  might  be  a  useful  background  for  keeping  one's 
stock  in  order.  At  any  rate,  almost  all  types  drift  into 
these  selling  positions  and  make  good,  with  training,  if  they 
have  the  personality  and  interest  in  the  work.  There  are 
actresses  who  have  tired  of  the  uncertainties  of  their  profes- 
sion ;  teachers  who  are  fed  up  with  children  ;  trained  nurses 
who  want  something  sure  and  regular;  young  and  middle- 
aged  women  who  never  before  have  held  a  paid  position. 

The  bitterest  verdict  against  the  returned  married  woman 
which  I  chanced  to  hit  upon  came  from  an  administrator 
in  one  of  the  New  York  public  schools,  who  was  discussing 
the  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  limited  outlook  or 
inadequate  training  of  some  teachers.  "You  know,  the 
teaching  profession  is  one  place  where  the  married  woman 
always  can  come  back,"  she  said  incidentally.  "After  she 
has  had  her  children  and  got  them  all  into  school,  the 
ex-teacher  who  has  been  at  home  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
often  decides  to  supplement  her  husband's  salary  by  going 
back  to  work.  In  some  places  the  regulations  are  such  that 
she  can  do  this  without  further  training,  without  even 
'brushing  up'  by  reading.  Nothing  in  her  domestic  experi- 


ence has  served  to  keep  alive  her  teacher  training  and  at 
best  it  is  sadly  out  of  date.  Yet  back  she  comes,  and  we 
must  re-train  her  as  best  we  can." 

The  fundamental  trouble  on  the  employment  side  seems 
to  be  the  readjusting  of  a  worker  who  has  been  away  from 
a  specialized  job,  perhaps  away  from  any  definite  work  in 
a  group  of  people,  rather  than  a  matter  of  marriage  per  se. 
The  old  prejudice  against  the  married  woman  as  an  em- 
ploye, and  the  old  prejudice  of  the  married  woman  against 
an  outside  job,  are  breaking  down.  But  a  mechanism  for 
bringing  together  again  the  job  and  the  woman  has  still 
to  be  worked  out.  It  is  a  problem  analogous  to  that 
which  presented  itself  on  a  large  scale  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  came  back  from  the  War  after  months 
or  years  without  definite  and  specific  habits  of  work;  the 
problem  which  comes  in  a  minor  and  transitory  way  every 
autumn  when  people  come  back  from  vacations  and  take 
time  to  "settle  down." 

On  the  married  woman's  side,  the  chief  difficulty,  aside 
from  her  own  psychological  readjustment,  may  be  the  ques- 
tion of  money.  Except  in  rare  though  real  personal  in- 
stances, it  seems  hard  for  her  to  go  back  to  work  which  is 
sufficiently  well  paid  to  replace  work  at  home,  unless  she 
can  afford  an  interval  of  training  or  re-training.  She  can 
supplement  her  husband's  income  in  her  leisure  time  if  she 
has  relatives  to  help  with  the  children  and  the  housework 
without  pay,  or  if  the  children  are  so  far  grown  that  they 
need  little  continuous  supervision  and  kitchenette  living  has 
reduced  the  housework  almost  to  zero.  But  it  seems  hard 
for  women  to  earn  a  self-supporting  wage  in  New  York 
City  outside  of  full-time  continuous  work. 

The  development  of  a  professional  attitude  toward  one's 
own  housework  and  one's  own  children,  such  as  Dr.  Ethel 
P.  Howes  is  creating  through  the  Smith  College  Institute, 
would  certainly  help  in  making  the  readjustment  of  women 
who  "come  back"  after  time  at  home.  So  will  research  to 
discover  and  create  part-time  jobs  which  are  economically 
justifiable,  such  as  the  present  department-store  and  cafeteria 
positions.  Now  there  simply  are  not  enough  part-time  jobs 
to  go  around  among  the  women  who  cannot  afford  to 
relinquish  all  their  responsibilities  at  home  and  yet  wish 
to,  or  must,  eke  out  an  income  as  well.  The  great  pro- 
cession of  professional  or  semi-professional  work  is  march- 
ing in  a  full-time  rhythm,  and  most  of  the  adjustments  of 
people  who  fall  out  of  step  rest  squarely  upon  themselves. 
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OUR  furniture  was  half  in  the  truck  and  half 
on  the  sidewalk.    Mr.  Sweeny,  the  reporter 
of  the  "Daily  Herald,"  begged  us  for  some 
details  of  our  "flitting."    We  told  him  we 
were  going  "over  the  mountain."    Why  we 
were  willing  to  leave  a  comfortable  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  brick  house  for  the  doubtful  comfort  of  a 
mountain  dwelling,  he  could  not  understand.    We  did  tell 
him  that  we  were  going  to  open  a  little  one-room  school 
that  had  been  closed   for  two  years,    but   fearing  that   he 
would  confuse  us  with  missionaries,  we  said  no  more. 

All  the  stories  I  had  ever  read  of  fairyland  came  back  to 
me  as  our  truck  plowed  through  the  winding  mud  road, 
forded  creeks  and  finally  stopped  before  a  tiny  whitewashed 
log  cabin.  The  creek,  spanned  by  a  rough  foot-log,  flowed 
in  front,  a  pine  clad  hill  rose  sharply  opposite  and  a  small 
peach  orchard  climbed  abruptly  from  the  back  door.  I  am 
sure  the  driver  of  the  truck  was  relieved  to  be  there,  but 
gladder  than  he  were  the  two  young  "mammy  cats"  that 
had  journeyed  in  hat  boxes  fastened  over  the  mud  guards. 
The  doors  and  window  frames  of  the  cabin  were  olive 
green  and  the  floors  were  clean.  The  house  smelled  of  pine 
wood.  Food  was  to  be  kept  in  a  cave  on  the  hillside.  The 
chicken  house  was  spacious,  with  cement  floor,  but  un- 
tenanted  and  uncleaned  for  two  years.  Going  for  water 
was  like  a  trip  to  Titania's  palace,  a  narrow  grassy  path 
between  tall  pines,  the  spring  coming  "out  of  the  rock"  and 
flowing  through  a  bark  trough.  With  night  came  the  first 
flaw.  The  door  had  no  lock.  Our  nearest  neighbor  lived 
a  mile  away.  In  our  city  ignorance  we  were  worried  but 
a  large  rat  trap  soon  solved  our  problem.  This  set  firmly 
in  the  door  which  would  not  completely  close  assured  us 
of  safety. 

Our  first  breakfast  was  exciting.  My  partner,  Emma 
Burgess,  economically  burned  up  the  scraps  of  paper  and 
trash  found  in  the  house.  I  was  in  the  act  of  turning  the 
eggs  when  a  terrific  report  shook  the  house.  The  stove  lids 
rattled  and  the  front  panels  of  the  stove  flew  out.  A  harm- 
less looking  little  pill  box  of  salt  must  have  been  priming 
powder. 

That  night  old  Lizette  arrived.  She  was  twenty-eight, 
but  the  proud  curve  of  her  neck  bespoke  a  spirit  of  lingering 
youth.  For  hours  that  day  I  had  labored  with  the  chicken 
house.  Fifty  large  boxes  full  of  fertilizer  had  been  cleaned 
off  that  floor  and  piled  in  the  garden.  Lizette's  new  home 
had  been  scrubbed  and  whitewashed.  My  back  was  stiff, 
but  I  forgot  it  when  I  looked  at  that  beautiful  old  mare. 


We  three  were  to  live  through  many  experiences  together, 
some  tragic,  some  humorous,  but  that  moonlight  night  when 
she  came  to  us,  she  won  her  way  to  our  hearts. 

The  first  month  in  the  new  little  home  was  spent  in 
learning  to  know  our  neighbors.  Mattie  Thompson  came 
daily  to  give  me  lessons  in  the  care  of  Lizette.  The  Urners 
invited  us  to  a  peach  paring  and  we  stayed  until  the  moon 
had  set.  Then  we  surrendered  ourselves  to  Lizette,  who 
brought  us  in  inky  darkness  through  seven  fordings  of  the 
creek  to  our  cabin.  We  went  to  the  Sunday  School  picnic 
held  on  the  school  grounds,  and  my  heart  sank  when  I 
stepped  inside  that  school  house.  For  two  years  the  doors 
had  been  opened  twice,  once  in  August  of  each  year  for 
the  picnic.  Apparently  the  windows  had  been  opened  more 
frequently,  for  there  were  evidences  that  it  had  been  used 
as  a  lodging  house  by  young  men  whose  unsteady  legs  could 
not  be  trusted  to  carry  them  home.  A  platform  stood  ai 
one  end  of  the  room  and  on  it  a  desk  with  a  slanting  top. 
The  dust-covered  books  were  strewn  in  disorder  on  the 
floor.  A  picture  of  George  Washington  with  the  glass 
broken  hung  crookedly  over  the  teacher's  desk.  The  ancient 
seats  were  screwed  tight  to  the  floor  which  sagged  alarmingly 
beneath  the  big  rusty  wood  stove. 

THE  week  before  school  was  to  open  we  had  a  meeting 
with  the  trustees,  Columbus  Urner  and  Van  Buren 
Reisler,  and  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The 
third  trustee,  Annanias  Brown,  had  been  offended  several 
years  before  and  refused  to  attend.  There  were  no  sanitary 
arrangements,  the  girls'  privy  lying  in  a  ditch  and  the  boys' 
standing  uncertainly  over  a  branch  of  the  creek.  During 
that  conversation  I  sacrificed  my  reputation  for  modesty, 
but  achieved  two  modern  sanitary  toilets,  placed  the  re- 
quired distance  from  the  stream,  and,  therefore,  conspicu- 
ously along  the  road.  They  had  value  as  an  example  to 
the  community:  only  forty  per  cent  of  our  neighbors 
possessed  one. 

We  finished  our  rounds  of  the  neighborhood  by  the  end 
of  August.  We  visited  every  house,  met  the  parents  and 
enrolled  the  children  for  school.  The  grown-ups  were 
courteous,  but  beneath  their  politeness  we  glimpsed  their 
attitude  toward  "learnin'."  Most  of  them  were  sincerely 
glad  that  the  school  was  to  be  opened,  but  a  few  made  it 
clear  that  should  going  to  school  affect  the  corn  planting 
or  the  campaign  "agin"  potato  bugs,  the  corn  and  bugs 
would  come  first. 

We  had  been  told  that  Aunt  Liz  had  two  children  with 
her,  little  Maria,  daughter  of  a  niece  dead  at  thirty  with 
tuberculosis,  and  a  boy  "no  kin,  only  the  cow  boy."  Aunt 
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Liz  was  glad  to  see  us.  Yes,  her  little  Maria  was  a  good 
child.  She'd  learn  fast  too.  No,  that  was  the  only  one. 
The  boy  couldn't  learn.  He  was  "dumb,"  they  just  kept 
him  to  watch  the  cows  and  he'd  be  no  use  if  he  went  to 
school.  To  tell  her  that  he  must  go,  that  the  law  re- 
quired it,  was  useless.  The  men  "gigged"  and  dynamited 
the  creek  and  trapped  out  of  season.  What  could  the  law 
do  anyway? 

The  great  first  day  came  at  last  with  an  enrollment  oi 
24  boys  and  girls,  from  6  to  17  years  old,  and  theoretically 
from  the  first  to  the  seventh  grade.  They  came  barefoot 
and  curious.  We  spent  the  day  getting  acquainted  and  by 
afternoon  I  had  decided  there  was  only  one  way  to  grade 
my  pupils;  in  two  groups,  those  that  had  been  in  school 
and  those  that  had  not.  If  one  child  should  perchance 
stray  from  one  group  to  the  other,  it  really  wouldn't 
matter  much. 

Those  shy  boys  and  girls  in  their  overalls  and  calicoes, 
many  of  whose  grandfathers  had  fought  in  the  Civil  War, 
had  never  heard  of  America.  They  thought  the  country 
was  ruled  by  a  king  and  that  the  name  of  the  king  was  Mr. 
Wilson.  Some  were  without  doubt  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  Daughters  and  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  I 
soon  found  that  they  were  lineal  descendants  of  the  men 
who  revolted  against  George  the  Third,  not  only  in  the 
fact  of  birth  but  essentially  in  spirit.  If  they  had  had  a 
motto,  it  would  have  been,  "We  won't  take  nothin'  off 
nobody." 

THE  school  tradition  was  for  discipline  by  beating.    Mr. 
Muller  had  achieved  fame  as  a  pedagogue  by  making 
it  necessary  for  the  mothers  to  sew  on  each  morning  the 
buttons  that  had  been  spanked  off  the  day  before.    I  had 
been    advised    by    a   seasoned    parent,    the    father    of    three 
"do  less"  boys  and  two  prostitutes,  to  "treat  'em  rough," 
and  so  we  formed  a  student  government,  albeit  with  diffi- 
culty.   They  had  never  heard  of  voting.     My  oldest  girl 
who  was  slow  of  speech  and  thought  was  unwilling  to  vote. 
I  finally  got  her  to  say  that  she  had  been  told   never  to 
"sign  no  paper."     The  two  "bad  boys"  of  the  school  were 
elected  president  and  vice  president.     One  of  the  rules  de- 
cided  upon   by  the   officers  was   that  there  was   to  be   no 
spitting  on  the  floor.     When  this  announcement  was  made, 
Carrie,  the  one  who  had  been  afraid  to  vote,  said  loudly 
and  without  preface,  "If  I  want  to  spit,  I'm  going  to  spit." 
This  was  challenged  by  the  new  vice  president  who  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  forcibly  that  he  was  able  to  enforce  rules 
by  beating  up  Carrie's  brother  since  he  could  not  beat  her. 
A  teacher  of  a  formal  school  would  have  been  horrified 
at  many  things.     Much  dog  trading  went  on  among  the 
boys,  one  of  whom  owned  fifteen.     It  was  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  have  a  nice  friendly  dog,  on  his  way  from 
one  home  to  another,  spend  the  day  tied  to  the  leg  of  his 
owner's  desk. 

We  found  very  early  that  we  could  simultaneously  learn 
and  play  and  be  of  some  use  to  the  community.  The 
parents  of  the  children  had  no  recreation.  We  decided 
to  furnish  it.  Every  month  we  gave  a  play  or  a  party  of 
some  sort  to  the  grown  ups.  First  there  was  an  Armistice 
Day  celebration.  The  owner  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
nearest  village  gave  us  a  flag.  The  trustees  of  the  school 
cut  and  planted  a  pole  in  the  front  yard.  Everyone  was 
invited.  More  than  half  of  the  guests  refused  the  printed 
programs  with  the  words  "can't  read."  The  children  sang 
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and  recited.  The  minister  in  his  opening  prayer  thanked 
God  that  the  teacher  and  the  nurse  had  come  to  them. 
The  flag  was  raised  with  ceremony  and  a  tow-headed  boy 
in  overalls  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  sister 
came  to  me  the  next  day.  That  night  there  had  been  a 
disagreement  at  home  which  I  was  to  settle,  please.  "That 
there  word,  Pap  he  said  it  is  'declamation'  and  Maw  she 
said  it  is  'decoration,'  which  is  it?" 

Every  experience  taught  us  more  forcibly  that  interest 
is  the  mainspring  of  learning.  Children  who  were  bored 
to  apathy  by  school  room  routine  sweated  in  their  efforts 
to  learn  to  read  their  parts  in  entertainments  or  the  words 
of  the  songs  which  they  sang  so  happily. 

During  these  months  Emma  Burgess  was  sowing  the 
seeds  that  were  to  grow  into  a  genuine  interest  in  and 
respect  for  health.  A  tooth  brush  drill  was  introduced. 
The  "chores"  of  the  "Health  Crusaders"  were  counted 
daily  by  striving  "pages"  and  "squires,"  and  the  stumbling 
block  for  most  of  them  was  the  weekly  bath.  The  "chore" 
of  washing  hands  before  meals  made  it  necessary  for  towels 
to  be  hemmed  in  sewing  class  and  washed  each  day  after 
the  noonday  meal.  Hot  soup  or  cocoa  was  cooked  on  the 
new  wood  stove,  the  sugar,  cocoa  and  vegetables  brought 
by  the  children  in  turn,  the  milk  furnished  by  the  "commu- 
nity cow,"  given  to  us  by  a  kindly  physician  and  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Christmas,  Washington's  Birthday,  Easter  and  the  com- 
ing of  spring  were  celebrated  by  school  and  community  to- 
gether. Mothers  came  to  school  to  make  the  boys'  costumes 
for  the  health  pageant  in  May,  the  girls  making  their 
own  in  sewing  class.  A  sloping  hillside  above  a  grassy 
meadow  was  our  theatre.  A  sapling  poplar  was  the  May 
pole  and  an  oak  stump  the  queen's  throne. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  this  festival  day,  streamers 
of  bright  crepe  paper  were  fastened  to  the  May  pole  and 
wrapped  around  it  safe  from  the  slight  breeze.  Consterna- 
tion reigned  when  just  before  the  performance  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  cow,  in  protest  against  this  use  of  her  pasture, 
had  chewed  the  strings  of  the  May  pole.  Safety  pins  soon 
repaired  the  damage  and  the  little  health  fairies  slew  the 
dragon  germs,  and  pie  and  fried  foods  and  other  enemies 
of  healthy  children. 

During  these  months  our  household  had  rapidly  grown. 
We  had  taken  to  live  with  us  Aunt  Liz's  cow  boy,  Terence, 
little  Maria  and  her  two  older  sisters,  who  had  been  in- 
fected during  their  infancy  by  their  tubercular  mother.  We 
took  them  first  because  they  needed  a  home,  but  also  be- 
cause we  found  out,  even  in  this  short  time,  what  hap- 
pened to  children  left  without  proper  guardianship.  My 


FOOT  HILLS 


partner  made  a  six  months'  survey  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  was  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  "human 
output"  of  the  community  during  the  preceding  hundred 
years.  These  findings  were  labelled  "dynamite"  and  left 
unpublished,  but  they  taught  us  the  sordid  future  of  chil- 
dren left  without  parents.  Another  reason  for  taking  the 
children  was  the  deep  seated  belief  that  God  sent  tuber- 
culosis and  that  it  was  useless  to  expect  to  recover.  The 
rapid  cure  of  these  two  girls  did  much  more  than  any 
amount  of  preaching,  and  besides  our  neighbors  could  no 
longer  feel  Old  Aunt  Carrie's  contempt  for  "two  old  maids 
telling  us  how  to  bring  up  our  children." 

I  should  like  to  linger  over  those  early  months.  The 
County  Board  ef  Education  was  generous.  The  platform 
was  discarded  and  a  new  desk  placed  in  the  corner  of  the 
room.  A  new  roof  made  the  pails  set  about  to  catch  the 
rain  unnecessary.  The  children's  desks  were  unscrewed 
from  the  floor  so  that  the  room  could  be  used  for  com- 
munity parties.  When  the  new  desks  came  the  old  ones 
were  taken  out  and  placed  under  the  trees.  There  on 
warm  days  the  children  studied  in  groups  in  the  open  air. 
One  day  when  a  visitor  arrived,  there  were  only  ten 
children  in  the  room;  the  others  were  out  under  the  trees. 
The  student  government  put  down  deep  roots.  One  morn- 
ing our  little  Terence  awoke  with  a  cough  and  a  tempera- 
ture. I  had  to  drive  six  miles  for  a  doctor.  My  way  led 
by  the  home  of  the  vice 
president  of  the  student 
government.  I  stopped 
and  asked  him  to  open 
school  without  me.  Re- 
turning at  ten-thirty,  I 
found  the  flag  up,  open-  I 
ing  exercises  over  and 
three  arithmetic  classes 
in  peaceful  progress. 

During  the  second 
summer  the  physicians 
in  a  nearby  sanitorium 
volunteered  to  make  a 
physical  examination  of 
the  school  children. 
We  had  one  hundred 
per  cent  attendance,  al- 
though some  of  them 
had  to  be  "fetched"  by 
old  Lizette.  The  de- 
fects disclosed  were  cor- 
rected. This  meant 
many  trips  to  the  County 
Seat  where  Miss  Bur- 
gess specialled  four  cases 


Some  of  the  pupils 


of   tonsillectomy   at   one    time.      A   generous   dentist    from 
"over  the  mountain"  held  a  dental  clinic  in  our  house. 

Gradually  our  work  developed  and  extended.  A  reading 
club  and  a  "singing  society"  for  grown  ups  met  once  a 
week  at  the  schoolhouse.  Miss  Burgess  was  authorized  by 
the  County  Superintendents  to  extend  her  health  activities 
to  the  three  nearby  schools.  During  the  second  year  my 
"free"  school  was  given  a  setback  by  the  appearance  on  my 
wall  of  a  daily  schedule  which  divided  my  day  in  twenty- 
six  periods.  Its  presence  had  a  depressing  psychological 
effect  although  I  can  truthfully  say  I  never  carried  it  out 
consistently  one  single  day  of  my  teaching. 


For  four  years  we  lived  and  worked  in  our  schoolhouse 
and  on  our  little  farm.  "Manna"  from  interested  friends 
helped  to  keep  the  family  together.  Now  the  "dumb"  cow 
boy  who  had  had  to  start  in  the  first  grade  although  ten 
years  old  was  ready  for  high  school  after  four  years'  study 
One  of  the  girls,  too,  was  ready.  We  knew  that  just  over 
the  next  foot-hill  was  another  community  exactly  like  ovirs 
and  another  and  another.  We  couldn't  live  in  all  of  them 
and  we  couldn't  induce  others  to  leave  the  city  for  such 
a  life  as  ours.  (In  my  enthusiasm  I  had  approached 
number  of  colleges  and  talked  to  the  seniors.  This  was 
during  my  second  year  of  teaching.  With  more  experience 
there  came  the  conviction  that  much  more  than  a  college 
degree  was  necessary,  that  to  place  in  an  isolated  rura 
school  an  inexperienced  college  girl — inexperienced  in  life 
not  in  teaching  methods — would  often  be  fatal  to  her  anc 
probably  only  a  degree  less  so  to  the  school.) 

The  only  solution  seemed  to  lie  in  bringing  these  com- 
munities together.  The  village  three  miles  away  was  the 
logical  center  and  so  in  the  beginning  of  our  fifth  year 
we  tore  up  our  roots,  not  painlessly,  and  moved  our  family 
to  the  village.  For  two  years  I  worked  in  the  two  room 
school  as  assistant  to  the  principal  who  had  taught  in  the 
same  room  for  forty  years. 

Miss  Burgess  was  taken  over  by  the  health  department 
first  as  public  health  nurse  for  the  upper  part  of  the  county 

and  then  in  charge  of 
the  county  as  a  whole. 
After  six  years  of  class 
room  work  I  began  to 
feel  that  what  I  had 
learned  might  possibly 
be  put  to  some  wider 
use.  I  did  not  want  to 
leave  my  chosen  state  so 
I  sought  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools. 
He  was  cordial  but  eva- 
sive, friendly  but  with 
a  reservation.  "Frank- 
ly" said  he,  "I  see  no 
place  for  you  in  our 
system  unless  you  wish 
to  train  for  a  year  or 
so  as  a  helping  teacher. 
But  even  then  I  doubt 
if  you  would  do.  You 
are  interested  in  the 
sociological  conditions 
surrounding  the  school- 

r  house.     That's  all  right, 

— ajter  two  years 

of  course,  but  we  want 

teachers  whose  main  interest  is  in  classroom  methods."  The 
vision  of  my  daily  schedule  rose  before  me  and  I  departed 
sadly. 

Almost  two  years  have  passed  and  I  return  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  I  find  a  vigorous  county  nursing  and  health 
program. 

In  the  village  the  community  club  is  flourishing.  It  holds 
a  weekly  meeting  and  dance  and  owns  its  own  piano.  The 
consolidated  school  is  a  solid  fact  of  red  brick.  Its  doors 
will  open  next  week  for  the  children  of  our  little  mountain 
schoolhouse  and  those  of  the  three  adjacent  communities. 

I  think  this  means  more  light  in  the  foot  hills. 
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Italy  Sends  Us  Marionettes 


INOCCHIO  is  in  town.  That  mischievous 
wood-and-boy  puppet  who  clattered  out  of 
Italy  to  join  Cinderella  and  Brer  Rabbit 
and  Alice  of  Wonderland  has  come  to  life 
in  the  tiny  theater  of  Richmond  Hill  Settle- 
ment  House  at  28  Macdougall  Street  in  the 
heart  of  Italy-in-New  York.  Remo  Bufano,  master  of  mari- 
onettes and  himself  a  graduate  of  an  earlier  venture  in  drama 
at  Richmond  Hill  House,  has  mingled  puppets  and  real  Ital- 
ian children  in  this  charming  version  of  the  gay  tale  by 
Carlo  Collodi.  He,  and  Greenwich  House  that  is  back  of 
the  experiment,  have  bigger  dreams  than  just  another  little 
theater  wherewith  to  amuse  the  boys  and  give  them  a  play 
outlet.  They  hope  to  make  this  playhouse,  grown  out  of 
the  front  and  back  parlors  of  an  old  red-brick  dwelling,  into 
a  center  of  the  Italian  spirit  in  drama  for  the  United  States. 
That  does  not  mean  Italian  drama,  for  they  play  in  English. 
It  does  mean  an  endeavor  to  transplant  and  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  antique,  folk-born  commedia  dell'  arte  for  the  service 
of  art  and  the  education  of  Americans.  Richmond  Hill  sees 
no  reason  why  the  immigrant  should  check  his  culture  at 
the  door  of  Ellis  Island.  So  the  next  bill  will  be  three-fold : 
Moliere's  Medecin  Malgre  Lui,  some  very  old  folk  songs 
from  the  hills  of  Italy,  and  the  puppet-show.  "We  seek  to 
translate  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  stage.  It  will  do  people 
good  to  see  something  less  sophisticated  than  the  movies," 
says  Master  Bufano. 

Pinocchio  is  certainly  not  sophisticated  as  it  unfolds  its 
simple,  unmoral  tale  on  a  stage  barren  save  for  unsteady 
walls,  a  door,  a  stool  or  a  table. 
It  is  played  in  high  spirits  by  the 
youthful  cast,  endowed  at  birth 
with  such  splendid  names  as 
Achilles  Andriola  and  Anthony 
Oratino  and  Gino  Innocenti — 
like  a  Pope.  It  is  rural  slap- 
stick, with  the  color  and  audacity 
of  the  carnival  and  country 
revels,  touched  with  the  imme- 
morial spirit  of  play  through  the 
untutored  acting  and  joyful 
noisiness.  Not  even  the  children 
are  deceived  when  the  obviously 
wooden  hatchet  carves  Pinocchio 
from  an  unmistakable  papier 
mache  log,  but  they  giggle  and 
get  their  thrills.  For  the  audi- 
ence is  part  of  this  noble  pretence 
— and  that  is  good  for  an  audi- 


ence too  long  regimented  into  silence  by  the  mechanical 
wonders  of  the  movies.  Commedia  dell'  arte  at  root  means 
play,  play  by  the  actors  and  antiphonal  play  by  the  audience, 
and  if  Richmond  Hill  makes  people  go  to  the  "play-house" 
to  see  "plays"  our  drama  would  be  less  artificial  and  fuller 
of  glamor  and  poetry. 

Consider  Signor  Bufano's  marionettes.  The  pragmatical 
Pinocchio  sells  his  school-book  for  four-pence,  and  gets  in 
the  booth.  He  watches  the  wooden  Arlechino,  Columbina, 
and  Pierrot  dance  through  one  of  their  tragi-comic  inter- 
ludes of  love  and  fighting  and  dear  foolishness.  The  wires 
and  sticks,  arms — even  the  faces  of  the  marionette-movers 
are  all  plain  to  the  audience.  That's  part  of  the  show — 
no  deception  here,  no  dull  Belascan  realism.  The  ends  are 
left  raw  so  that  the  audience  can  use  its  imagination  to 
weave  a  dream.  It  has  all  the  elements,  love,  jealousy, 
battle,  blasted  hopes,  and  cherished  illusions,  stripped  bare 
and  symbolic.  Even  the  problem  of  the  cosmos  resides  in 
this  flimsy  box,  for  what  is  the  platform  above  but  heaven? 
And  the  marionette-movers,  what  are  they — as  every  good 
poet  knows — but  the  high  gods  with  strings  that  jerk  us 
puppets?  Pinocchio  jumps  into  the  puppet  dance,  and 
we  too. 

This  art  is  too  simple  not  to  be  deep;  and  here  is  the 
true,  the  only  school  for  dramatists.  Else  how  explain  the 
everlasting  charm  of  the  puppet-show?  Here  is  evidence 
of  its  hold.  The  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association  had 
a  health  film  for  children,  but  it  looked  like  propaganda 
and  could  not  quite  escape  the  goody-goody.  So  they  got 

Remo  Bufano  to  carve  some 
new  puppets  and  use  the  Dragon 
and  other  characters  from  the 
tale  of  Orlando  Furioso  (you 
see  he  had  the  elements  of  all 
good  stories)  and  put  on  a 
marionette  show  called  The 
Hungry  Dragon  with  its  moral 
of  good  health.  Then  they  filmed 
the  marionettes — and  the  chil- 
dren loved  the  picture.  It  cost 
too  much  to  have  the  real 
marionettes  visit  all  the  schools, 
yet  even  the  filmed  puppets  were 
better  than  the  real  actors  in  the 
movie.  That  is  a  profound  lesson 
in  dramaturgy. 

Bufano  himself  is  a  lesson, 
and  shows  that  Richmond  Hill 
may  succeed.  Coming  from  Italy 
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when  three  years  old,  he  played 
Hamlet  when  he  was  thirteen  in 
the  first  drama  club  at  Richmond 
Hill  where  Edward  Goodman 
and  Phillip  Moeller  served  ap- 
prenticeships before  they  started 
toward  Broadway  and  the  Guild 
via  the  old  Washington  Square 
Players.  He  got  some  education 
at  the  Ethical  Culture  School 
and  the  Sargent  School  of  Acting. 
He  has  played  professionally 
with  Mrs.  Fiske,  at  the  Province- 
town,  and  elsewhere.  But  in  his 
blood  were  puppets.  He  hardly 
seems  to  know  how  he  started  as 
a  puppeteer.  "Oh,  just  picked  it 
up.  I  used  to  go  and  watch  the 
real  Italian  shows  we  had  in 
Little  Italy.  Ten  years  ago  or 
more,  I  began  to  give  my  own 
shows.  I  tried  the  small  figures 
worked  on  the  hand  from  be- 
neath and  I  made  the  large 
wooden  ones.  But  I  did  not 
make  much  money.  I  had  no 
money  to  teach  people  to  know 
and  love  marionette  shows.  I'd  take  a  job  for  six  months 
to  get  a  little  money  for  advertising  and  then  go  out  on  the 
road.  It  was  hard  work." 

Not  that  this  slight,  blue-eyed,  clear-featured  young  artist 
pities  himself.  He  has  learned  poise  from  his  puppets  and 
he  is  just  stating  the  task  of  a  pioneer,  for  that  is  what  he 
is.  And  he  is  quite  at  home  with  Dragons.  Yet  it  would 


The  pragmatical  Pinocchio  sells  his  school-book  for 
fourpence  to  the  Ragman. 


be  a  happy  thing  if  Richmond 
Hill  could  find  an  "angel." 
It  costs  money  to  transplant 
exotics.  Few  Italian-American 
children  are  tempted  to  the 
Playhouse  and  the  Italian  grown- 
ups still  want  melodrama  in  the 
native  tongue,  as  is  proven  by  the 
posters  of  the  Teatro  Italiano 
up  and  down  Bleecker  and  Car- 
mine Streets.  So  the  audience  is 
made  up  mostly  of  intellectuals 
and  up-town  children.  It's  a  queer 
circle,  with  the  little  Italians 
rushing  to  see  a  "western"  at 
the  movies,  and  the  little  Ameri- 
cans, movie-wise  and  weary, 
brought  down  to  get  something 
new  and  charming  from  an  older 
age.  That's  fair  enough.  The 
American  needs  this  gentle 
commedia  dell'  arte,  yet  how  can 
it  live  and  be  filled  with  the 
Italian  spirit  unless  the  Italians 
give  their  gifts?  And  the  Italians 
are  missing  something  of  their 
heritage  unless  they  can  be 
sometimes  tempted  back  from  the  movies.  If  this  theater 
begins  to  cater  to  Americans  only,  it  will  learn  American 
tricks.  It  will  trim  to  our  tastes,  cock  an  eye  toward 
the  box-office,  and  grow  arty  and  self-conscious.  That 
would  ruin  this  brave  adventure  of  the  spirit.  May 
the  Master  of  the  Marionettes  keep  pure  their  wooden 
hearts! 


Books  Table  d'Hote 


THE  book  business  has  growing  pains.  Some  publishers 
and  many  book-sellers  mistake  these  for  rigor  mortis. 
Naturally,  for  having  had  to  work  so  hard  for  so  long  to 
sell  books,  they  have  contracted  the  idea  that  the  American 
public  is  book  saturated  and  that  if  any  newcomer  sells  a 
book,  he  must  steal  the  sale  from  some  one  else.  The  public 
really  is  only  book-damp  at  the  edges  and  for  some  time 
whatever  increases  the  sale  of  books  will  prove  good  for 
everybody.  The  United  States  publishes  some  8,000  new 
titles  a  year  and  sells  about  one  hundred  million  books  omit- 
ting text  books.  European  nations  of  half  our  population 
produce  over  IO,OOO  titles  and  sell  as  high  as  two  hundred 
million  books.-  True,  we  read  a  prodigious  tonnage  of  news- 
papers and  magazines,  but  that  is  the  more  reason  for  trying 
to  encourage  solider  reading.  We  are  strong  for  anything  to 
make  more  people  read  better  books  provided,  of  course, 
the  new  device  does  not  sacrifice  any  real  good  in  our 
present  hard-won  and  useful  system  of  publishing. 

The  nub  of  the  new  idea  is  to  sell  books  by  mail  to  a 
clientele  gathered  in  advance  by  the  guarantee  that  they 
will  get  the  outstanding  books  promptly  and  conveniently, 
or  the  best  books  as  selected  by  an  editorial  committee  of 
reputation,  or  the  significant  books  in  certain  fields.  The 
revolution  is  in  sales  methods,  not  publishing,  though 
some  small  publishing  is  done,  and  it  is  certain  that  we 


shall  have  the  large  mail-order  publisher  in  the  not  distant 
future. 

Book  publishing  now  is  too  much  a  gamble.  Based  on 
editions  of  2,OOO — one  critic  says  500 — the  publisher  dare 
not  figure  on  more,  for  he  has  no  certain  audience,  he 
cannot  count  on  the  same  audience  twice,  nor  will  his  book- 
sellers undertake  to  market  any  fixed  number.  They  are 
all  dealing  in  intangibles.  Therefore,  his  costs  are  high  on 
small  editions  and  his  prices,  of  necessity,  are  fixed  by  the 
need  of  breaking  even.  True,  he  knows  the  lightning 
strikes  certain  books  (though  he  cannot  tell  why),  but  he 
cannot  pass  on  to  the  public  his  savings  on  mass  production 
of  the  big  sellers.  His  price  is  fixed  by  costs  before  he 
knows  he  has  a  best  seller.  He  cannot  stimulate  sales  by 
cut-rates.  Finally,  some  of  the  best  seller  profits  have  to 
carry  the  non-selling  list.  For  even  with  editions  of  2,000 
he  may  find  himself  left  with  half  the  copies  to  be  disposed 
of  as  "remainders." 

But  instead  of  seeking  out  a  guaranteed-in-advance 
audience  large  enough  to  justify  big  editions  at  low  costs 
and  prices,  or  to  take  all  his  small  edition  on  a  book  of 
limited  appeal,  he  has  worked  in  reverse.  He  has  had  to 
refuse  to  print  good  books  because  he  saw  no  way  of 
breaking  even ;  he  has  spent  brains  and  money  trying  to 
spot  best  sellers;  he  has  run  up  costs  by  advertising  after 
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publication  to  gather  an  audience;  and  he  has  condescended 
to  publish  books  under  a  subsidy  from  the  author  or  an 
institution  willing  to  guarantee  the  dead  weight  costs. 

The  publisher  has  depended  on  the  book-seller  for 
marketing,  except  for  some  direct-mail  business  on  sub- 
scription sets.  It  is  the  book  stores  now  that  are  most 


Yet  he  seems  to  have  helped,  not  hurt,  the  publishers. 
Many  learn  to  read  at  five  cents  the  lesson  and  keep  it  up 
on  two-dollar  books. 

I  think  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  present  astound- 
ing sales  of  serious  books.  The  more  he  sold,  the  more 
everybody  sold.  Certain  sections  of  Will  Durant's  Story  of 


angrily  opposing  any  new  sales  methods.    Yet  the  book  store      Philosophy  appeared  as  Little  Blue  Books,  but  this  did  not 


equipment  of  the  nation  is  wofully  inadequate  to  provide 
books  everywhere.  One  of  the  invaders  told  me  that  though 
there  were  perhaps  2,500  book  outlets  in  the  nation,  counting 
variety  stores  and  drug-store  chains,  department  stores,  et  al, 


keep  that  miracle  book  from  selling  127,000  copies  at  five 
dollars,  with  plans  laid  for  200,000  by  Christmas.  Books 
breed  books  and  readers.  The  publisher  has  not  grasped 
this  yet ;  nor  has  he  sensed  the  implications  of  our  new 


there   were  only   fifty   first-class  book   stores.     A   publisher      wealth    and    leisure    for    book    consumption.      He's    simply 


said  there  were  only  twenty-eight  on  his  list  that  he  would 
grade  as  A  stores.  Brentano's  of  New  York  is  said  to  do 
five  per  cent  of  the  retail  selling  in  the  United  States: 
"Multiply  our  sales  by  twenty  and  you  have  the  total  sale 
of  any  book."  Naturally  Brentano's  is  not  interested  in 
mail  sales  by  the  publisher.  Finally,  vast  areas  of  the  South 
and  West  have  no  book  stores  at  all.  Yet  these  sections 
contain  thousands  of  potential  readers  if  you  can  get  the 
books  to  them.  They  will  evea  take  your  judgment  on  a 
book.  We  doubt  if  even  the  twenty-eight  Grade  A  stores 
have  staffs  that  are  able  to  guide  their  patrons  in  the  choice 
of  good  reading  matter.  The  book  store  is  not  far-flung 
enough  or  good  enough  to  be  given  a  monopoly. 

The  invaders  have  simply  pushed  into  the  breach  in  the 
publishers'  marketing  system.  They  get  readers  first,  then 
books.  The  old-line  houses  brought  out  books  first,  then 
sought  readers.  The  crux  of  the  matter  for  the  well-wisher 
of  reading  is  what  books  will  the  newcomers  send  the 
readers  they  have  enrolled.  How  will  they  select?  We 
must  also  ask  how  the  new  system  may  lower  the  prices 
for  books  and  supplement  the  book- 
sellers. We  must  consider  the  rather 
remote  danger  of  a  new  regimenta- 
tion of  the  public  mind  by  books 
table  d'hote.  We  must  fight  against 
any  crippling  of  the  publishers  and 
the  book-sellers.  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts. 

Haldeman-Julius  fired  the  opening 
gun  the  day  he  took  over  the  capa- 
cious presses  of  the  old  Appeal  to 
Reason  at  Girard,  Kansas.  He  be- 
gan flooding  the  country  with  Little 
Blue  Books  at  a  nickel,  twenty  for  a 
dollar,  and  his  list  has  run  to  nearly 
a  thousand  titles.  He  reprinted  tons 
of  classics  on  which  he  spared  him- 
self any  author's  royalty.  He  had 
books  written  for  him,  supplementing 
his  serious  list  with  mystery  and 
romance  and  things  that  appeal  to 
the  populace — dream-books,  we  may 
call  them,  sex  books,  and  man-in-the- 
street  science.  He  ran  editions  into 
scores  of  thousands  and  his  total  sale 
must  be  well  up  toward  thirty 
million.  He  proved  spectacularly  the 
basic  law  of  the  printing  press — its 
bane  and  boon — that  the  larger  the 
edition  the  lower  the  per  copy  cost. 
Incidentally,  he  made  a  lot  of  money, 
and  that  has  not  passed  unobserved. 


Wright's  Circulating  Library,  Exeter  Court, 
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afraid  in  a  new  day  as  he  was  when  he  fought  the  seventy- 
five  cent  reprint  (like  Burt's  or  Grosset  and  Dunlap's) 
until  Dodd-Mead  took  a  chance  and  no  cataclysm  followed. 
He  did  not  think  much  of  the  lending  library  such  as 
Womrath's,  yet  Womrath's  has  ruined  nobody,  and  is  now 
ironically  enough  lined  up  itself  against  the  new  barbarians. 
Haldeman-Julius  did  not  try  the  audience-in-advance  plan, 
but  he  inherited  a  radical  reading  group  from  the  Appeal. 
Moreover,  his  low  price,  his  convenient  pocket  size,  his  list 
of  titles,  and  his  mail-order  advertising  gave  him  a  kind  of 
roughly  stable  nucleus  of  repeaters.  He  proved  two  things 
that  will  guide  much  publishing  in  the  future:  (i)  the  bed- 
rock costs  of  the  huge  edition;  (2)  people  will  buy  books 
from  a  mail-order  check-list.  That  list  will  in  somebody's 
hands  grow  into  a  descriptive  catalog,  like  in  nature  if  not 
in  monstrousness  to  that  justly  famous  compendium  of 
civilization  edited  by  Messrs.  Sears  and  Roebuck. 

The  Book  of  the  Month  Club  took  the  next  step.  It 
signed  up  an  annual  audience  of  members  on  the  simple 
promise  to  send  each  member  monthly  the  "outstanding" 
book,  postpaid  to  the  front  door,  at 
the  publisher's  regular  price.  It 
publishes  no  books  and  cuts  no  prices. 
It  is  a  service  based  on  the  idea  of 
the  editorial  committee.  How  does 
the  Club  know  the  "outstanding" 
book?  The  publishers  submit  all 
their  likely  new  books  and  these  are 
sifted,  not  by  the  managers,  but  by 
Henry  S.  Canby,  chairman.  He 
passes  on  a  final  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  to  his  colleagues,  Dorothy  Can- 
field,  Heywood  Broun,  Christopher 
Morley,  and  William  Allen  White. 
The  five,  by  independent  votes,  name 
"the  book  of  the  month."  If  the 
subscriber  does  not  like  it,  he  may 
exchange  for  one  of  a  number  of 
others  simultaneously  recommended 
by  the  Committee.  The  first  book, 
Lolly  Willowes,  by  Sylvia  Warner, 
was  mailed  in  April,  1926.  One  year 
later  the  Club  has  40,000  members. 

Where  did  they  come  from  ?  From 
Main  Street,  Park  Avenue,  and 
Deadwood,  South  Dakota.  The  pub- 
lishers did  not  have  most  of  them, 
and  so,  at  first  luke-warm,  they  now 
sing  benisons  when  the  lightning 
strikes  their  books,  for  it  means 
apparently  about  40,000  additional 
sales,  not  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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CAN  we  recapture  the  strain,  the  heart-search- 
ings  and  challenge  of  ten  years  back?    Can 
we  unravel  again  the  knotted  cords  of  those 
days  of  decision — and  of  the  months  succeed- 
ing?  Can  we  reconstruct  how  we  felt?    If 
we  will  pause  long  enough  to  try  to  bring 
our  feelings  then  alongside  some  of  the  issues  confronting 
us  now,  and  get  others  to  do  so,  we  shall  be  making  the 
most  of  this  anniversary  time. 

This  is  the  counsel  of  the  man  who  has  traversed  wider 
ground  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  his  study  of  the 
war,  and  more  than  once  has  put  what  it  has  meant  to  him 
to  work.  That  man  is  James  T.  Shotwell.  As  scholar,  with 
collaborators  in  each  of  the  warring  countries,  he  is  slowly 
chiseling  the  stones  that  are  going  into  the  monumental 
history  of  the  conflict  for  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation. 
As  citizen,  with  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  Professor 
Chamberlain  and  others,  he  struck  off  in  first  draft  the 
most  imaginative  and  constructive  piece  of  statesmanship 
of  the  post-war  years — the  ill-fated  but  prescient  Geneva 
pact  which  for  a  few  months  held  aloft  the  promise  of  a 
new  order  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  war  system. 

When  we  discuss  Allied  debts,  Professor  Shotwell  would 
have  us  recall  our  trepidations  when  we  were  so  eagerly 
pouring  money  into  empty  war  chests.  We  did  not  sign  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  but  we  were  party  to  the  terms  of  the 
Armistice  on  a  day  of  leaping  hearts.  Have  we  hewn  true 
to  those  terms  with  the  New  Germany?  And  last  summer 
he  vaulted  from  his  historian's  desk  to  the  poet's  corner 
to  challenge  our  faith-keeping  with  our  own  men  who  had 
carried  burning  phrases  to  the  trenches  and  were  buried 
with  them. 


IN   truth,  the  words  of  the  old   litany  will  serve   us  on 
this  anniversary.    We  can   take  stock   not   only  of   the 
things  we  have  left  undone  but  of  the  things  that  we  have 
done  that  we  ought  not  to  have  done — for  the  sake  of  the 
things  we  might  do  in  the  ten  years  ahead. 

To  some,  the  war-time  stands  free  as  the  stage  of  a 
supreme  cause ;  to  some  it  was  a  time  of  disillusionment 
and  the  shattered  clay  of  idols.  To  some  it  was  the  great 
adventure — a  rift  in  the  drab  of  modern  living;  to  some 
a  wound  to  the  human  spirit,  self-inflicted,  unhealed.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been  with  us,  we  can  now  re-evaluate 


our  experiences  in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments 
and  re-examine  their  settings. 

In  place  of  a  blur  of  film,  huge,  swift,  inchoate,  we  can 
piece  together  a  panorama  from  the  stills  of  many  observers. 
This  is  not  an  easy  task.  What  is  the  upshot  of  the  military 
histories,  diplomatic  histories,  autobiographies,  intimate  let- 
ters, un-gagged  correspondents,  secret  archives  ripped  wide 
by  revolution  ?  Charles  and  Mary  Beard  have  fitted  these 
fragments  into  a  whole.  That  they  write  in  the  past  tense 
is  in  itself  a  jolt  to  the  lethargies  of  our  minds.  Is  this  the 
way  the  detached  historian  of  twenty-five  years  from  now 
will  distill  the  things  we  felt  and  said  and  did?  Theirs 
is  a  picture  with  which  readers  and  editors  may  or  may 
not  agree  but  it  may  help  provoke  each  one  of  us  to  overhaul 
our  own  imagery  and  reconstruct  on  our  own  lines  the 
fundamental  testimony  we  bear  as  witnesses  to  our  times. 

Two  outstanding  witnesses  are  among  us  this  spring. 
One  is  Alexander  Kerensky,  the  Social  Democrat  who  ten 
years  ago  headed  the  new  provisional  government  of  Russia. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Czar  a  few  weeks  before  our  entry 
into  the  war  had  fired  the  New  World  with  the  spread  of 
republicanism  in  the  old.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  the 
Beards  explore  more  fully  the  failure  of  the  greatest 
republic  to  strike  hands  with  the  newest  at  that  juncture  in 
giving  reality  to  the  "war  for  democracy." 

The  other  visitor  is  Ramsay  MacDonald,  post-war 
premier  of  England  but  in  those  days  a  labor  leader  who 
was  damned  as  pro-German  as  was  Vandervelde  of 
Belgium  and  Longuet  of  France  and  the  others  who  took 
up  the  call  of  the  Russian  revolutionists  for  a  fresh  state- 
ment of  war  aims  which  would  scrap  the  secret  treaties 
and  strip  the  Allied  cause  of  its  counter-imperialism.  Ten 
years  ago  this  month  several  hundred  of  the  social  workers, 
in  attendance  at  the  National  Conference  at  Pittsburgh, 
signed  a  petition  to  the  President  to  answer  the  Russian 
call.  We  were  denounced  as  meddlers,  if  not  traitorous,  by 
those  whose  sole  thought  was  to  get  on  with  the  war.  Not 
for  nine  months  was  that  call  heeded  and  then  with  what 
reservations  Versailles  revealed. 

The  new  provisional  government  of  Russia  was  in  a 
sense  engaged  on  three  fronts — with  the  German  armies 
in  the  field,  with  Lenin  undermining  them  with  his  watch- 
cry  of  peace  and  bread,  and  with  the  allied  chancellories 
which  clung  to  their  old  bargaining  as  to  the  spoils  of  war. 
They  failed  to  uphold  Kerensky's  hands  at  home  by  a  joint 
statement  consonant  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  of  a  sort  to  convince  the  Russian  people  that  they 
were  no  longer  fighting  the  Czar's  battles.  Came  the 
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Bolshevik  revolution,  the  overthrow  of  Kerensky,  the 
cave-in  of  the  western  front,  Brest  Litovsk.  What  answer- 
ing the  call  of  the  Russian  republicans  before  it  was  too 
late  would  have  meant  in  shortening  the  war,  in  prevent- 
ing the  mutilation  of  the  peace,  no  man  can  tell ;  but  there 
are  witnesses  to  testify  to  what  they  believe  might  have  been. 
Kerensky  for  one ;  MacDonald  for  another. 


SUCH  reconstructions  have  value  in  that  they  bring 
home  not  only  General  Traub's  point  that  under 
modern  conditions  whole  nations  must  wage  if  they  war, 
but  Mr.  Gibbs'  point  that  responsibility  is  individual; 
democracies  must  do  their  own  thinking  no  less  than  their 
own  righting.  They  cannot  afford  to  leave  foreign  policy 
to  their  governments  in  peace  time;  they  won't  have  a 
chance  at  it  once  war  breaks. 

And  however  the  seasoned  American  regular  and  the 
young  British  veteran  diverge  on  their  programs,  they  are 
at  one  in  their  opposition  to  drifting.  Here  it  is  that  the 
voices  of  non-professional  soldiers,  of  the  Allied  nations, 
men  who  knew  the  war  in  terms  not  of  six  months  or  a 
year  but  of  three  and  of  four  years,  cry  out  with  deadly 
wrath  at  the  thing  that  wrecked  their  generation.  Thev 
are  the  hope  of  the  world — if  they  can  but  count  for  peace 
as  they  counted  in  war,  before  they  in  turn  drop  out  and 
a  new  generation  learns  it  all  over  again.  For  however 
one  may  defend  a  structure  of  preparedness  as  a  means  of 
national  defense  in  a  world  left  at  loose  ends,  the  reliance 
of  the  great  powers  on  that  formula  is  but  a  reincarnation 
of  the  old  tinder-box.  And  Europe,  with  all  its  ancient 
animosities,  its  fresh  wounds,  its  close  quarters  and  its 
competitions,  knows  this  and  has  gone  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tying  up  those  loose  ends  and  giving  substance  to 
that  hope  than  have  we  in  our  isolated  strength. 


MORE,  we  can  no  longer  successfully  reconstruct  the 
picture  of  America  we  held  to  before  the  War,  that 
of  a  young  free  people,  guarding  its  liberties  against  the 
encroachments  of  huge  and  threatening  empires.  Not  only, 
as  Professor  Chamberlain  points  out,  have  we  let  our  old 
leadership  for  peace  slip  through  our  ringers,  but  as  Pro- 
fessor Moon  shows,  with  our  tremendous  resources  and  our 
economic  expansion,  the  situation  is  reversed.  Guard  our 
love  for  liberty  we  must — but  guard  it  increasingly  against 
ourselves  for  the  sake  of  all  mankind.  The  grave  charge 
upon  American  citizenship  in  the  next  decade  is  to  so  handle 
ourselves,  so  curb  the  selfish  and  undisciplined  forces  within 
us,  that  we  prove  to  the  world  that  a  strong  commonwealth 
need  not  be  a  threat  to  its  neighbors. 

The  present  winter  has  laid  that  charge  heavily  upon  us. 
As  this  issue  goes  to  press  the  members  of  Willard  Straight 
Post  of  the  American  Legion  are  asking  the  President  to 
take  the  public  into  his  confidence  as  to  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can policy  of  the  administration ;  and  such  men  as  Senator 
Norris,  Norman  Hapgood  and  John  F.  Moors  are  organiz- 


ing a  national  committee  not  only  to  stand  against  the 
further  glacier-like  drift  of  our  imperialism  to  the  South, 
but  also  against  any  such  disruptive  move  as  to  lift  the 
embargo  on  arms  to  Mexico  and  throw  that  country  back 
into  gruelling  civil  and  religious  war. 

This  last  is  our  first  close-up  in  terms  of  civil  war  of  the 
issue  in  terms  of  international  strife  which  Professor  Cham- 
berlain raises.  Are  we  to  be  the  arsenal,  the  treasure  chest, 
the  munition  box  of  every  nation  that  runs  amuck  and 
breaks  such  treaties  as  Locarno?  Or  are  we  to  throw  our 
weight  for  peace  in  the  new  "balance  of  justice?" 

But,  at  the  threshold  of  this  new  decade,  why  should 
we  limit  ourselves  to  policies  of  restraint?  There  is  op- 
portunity for  positive  action.  There  is  opportunity  for  new 
initiative  on  our  part  in  China,  as  the  concession-laden 
powers  hold  back.  Why  wait  until  the  Chinese  teach 
themselves  anew  the  lesson  that  only  by  force  can  a  back- 
ward people  secure  justice?  And  there  is  opportunity  for 
constructive  friendship  up  and  down  the  New  Hemisphere. 
So  far  as  our  relations  to  Europe  are  concerned,  we  may 
have  to  wait  for  a  new  administration  before  the  World 
Court  is  again  considered  on  its  merits ;  we  may  have  to  wait 
two  administrations  before  we  can  consider  the  League  of 
Nations  free  from  partisan  feeling.  'But  Locarno  set  a 
standard  of  treaty-making  which  excels  anything  we  are 
party  to.  Nation  to  nation,  on  the  new  level,  shall  we  hold 
back,  or  shall  we  strike  hands  as  opportunity  offers?  Shall 
we  go  out  and  seek  the  opportunity?  That  is  the  issue 
before  us  on  this  tenth  anniversary  of  America's  entry  into 
the  World  War. 


ON  advice  of  the  attorney-general  that  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional, President  Coolidge  vetoed  the  McNary- 
Haugen  farm  relief  bill  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  of  discussion 
in  which  the  main  currents  were  that  now  the  Constitution 
has  triumphed  over  class  demands,  now  the  President  has 
lost  the  West,  now  the  farmer  is  irretrievably  ruined. 
Meantime  the  agricultural  situation  tends  to  improve 
slightly.  If  the  upward  trend  continues,  as  seems  likely, 
no  serious  political  consequence  will  result  from  the  veto 
and  there  will  be  no  agrarian  revolution.  The  farmers 
are  angry,  but  only  in  spots.  Eastern  farmers,  whose  prod- 
ucts do  not  for  the  most  part  flow  into  the  world  market, 
are  not  concerned  over  the  plight  of  western  and  southern 
farmers.  In  short,  there  is  no  agricultural  unity,  and  until 
some  sort  of  occupational  unity  comes  into  existence  there 
can  be  no  powerful  agrarian  leadership.  The  fortunes  of 
farmers  will  continue  to  rise  and  fall  in  response  to  indus- 
trial movements  and  not  because  of  any  intrinsic  merits  of 
agriculture  itself  as  a  productive  enterprise.  All  of  which 
means  that  we  have  become  an  urbanized  and  industrialized 
nation.  Those  who  live  on  the  land  and  produce  essential 
goods  have  come  to  be  the  neglected  sector  of  our  popula- 
tion. Those  who  are  most  dependent  upon  the  farmers' 
energies,  city-dwellers,  are  most  contemptuous  of  their  wel- 
fare. If  we  do  not  learn  how  to  apply  an  element  of  states- 
manship to  this  economic  conflict,  the  final  development  will 
be  a  top-heavy  industrial  and  financial  structure  which  in 
its  appropriate  time  will  come  to  grief. 
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to  mention  prestige  and  a  publicity  slogan.  The  book  stores 
profit,  too,  as  was  proved  'by  The  Time  of  Man,  certainly  the 
best  American  novel  of  1926.  The  publishers  ordered  the  usual 
2,000.  The  omen  fell:  the  Club  took  about  36,000  in  a  lump. 
Then,  lo  and  behold,  the  ordinary  sales  channels  disposed  of 
18,000  more!  The  publisher  sold  54,000  and  the  book  stores 
16,000  more  than  either  had  figured  on.  The  author  got  her 
reward  and  about  three-score  thousand  of  the  public  were  in- 
troduced to  a  noteworthy  novel.  To  me,  that  seems  all  to 
the  good. 

The  question  will  not  down:  What  books  do  they  pick, 
month  by  month?  The  list  includes  Teeftallow  by  Stribling, 
O  Genteel  Lady  by  Esther  Forbes,  The  Saga  of  Billy  the  Kid 
by  Walter  Burns,  The  Silver  Spoon  by  John  Galsworthy, 
Show  Boat  by  Edna  Ferber,  The  Time  of  Man  by  Elisabeth 
Maddox  Roberts,  The  Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals.  The 
book  of  the  month  has  been  mostly  a  novel,  you  see,  and  two 
of  them,  Galsworthy's  and  Edna  Ferber's,  were  successes 
without  the  Club's  help.  The  subscribers  have  read  better 
novels  than  they  might  otherwise  have  done  (and  that  helps 
some),  but  the  Club  has  not  encouraged  much  serious  reading, 
even  of  serious  novels.  It  explains  its  failure  to  offer  much 
non-fiction  by  the  guarantee  made  readers  that  no  book  will 
cost  more  than  three  dollars.  Our  Times,  Story  of  Philosophy, 
Microbe  Hunters  cost  five  dollars  and  were  barred.  Yet  I 
think  that  by  long  search  the  Committee  ought  to  be  able  to 
find  a  couple  of  non-fiction  books  at  less  than  three  dollars 
to  put  iron  in  the  soul  of  their  charming  list.  The  riddle  is 
this:  Can  the  Club  retain  anything  like  40,000  members  on 
any  diet  but  a  certain  grade  of  entertaining  book,  usually  a 
novel?  It  would  be  an  experiment  worth  trying,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  better  reading  is  what  we  seek  of  these  new 
sales  devices.  What  does  the  Committee  mean  by  an  "out- 
standing" book  and  by  what  criteria  does  it  discover  one? 
The  personnel  (surely  the  touchstone  of  such  a  plan)  is  sincere 
and  certainly  bridle-wise  in  modern  literature,  but  is  it  not  a 
bit  top-heavy  in  experts  in  the  popular  and  entertaining? 

Tie  Club  brings  books  to  the  front  door,  gives  through  its 
editors  better  book  guidance  than  most  of  the  40,000  would 
get  elsewhere,  and  teaches  the  reading  habit.  If  it  is  not  the 
perfect  instrument  for  spreading  sweetness  and  light,  it  has 
its  own  just  uses.  It  will  endure  if  it  can  keep  up  its  member- 
ship. The  Club  presumably  makes  its  profits  from  publishers' 
discounts.  The  book  store  gets  from  20  to  40  per  cent  off  the 
list  price,  and  orders  of  40,000  may  mean  a  larger  discount. 
On  a  two-dollar  book  40  per  cent  means  eighty  cents,  and 
allowing  30  cents  for  postage  and  handling,  brings  the  Club 
revenue  around  $20,000  a  month.  That  will  surely  pay  the 
Committee  and  leave  a  nice  bit  for  the  proprietors.  If  the 
surplus  gets  too  big,  the  Club  can  share  its  discounts  with  the 
reader,  though  the  publishers  would  object  because  that  would 
be  price-cutting. 

THAT  in  a  sense  is  what  the  Club's  rival,  the  just  launched 
Literary  Guild  of  America,  is  trying  to  do — give  its  readers 
the  saving  on  large  editions.  You  pay  $18  a  year  in  advance 
(or  a  dollar  extra  for  deferred  payments)  and  get  a  new 
book  each  month,  published  in  the  Guild  edition.  Carl  Van 
Doren,  editor-in-chief,  and  his  associates,  Zona  Gale,  Joseph 
Wood  Krutch,  Elinor  Wylie,  Glenn  Frank,  and  Hendrik 
Willem  Van  Loon,  select  the  book  from  manuscripts  to  be 
submitted  by  the  publishers.  It  is  sent  to  subscribers  the  very 
day  the  regular  trade  edition  appears  in  the  book  stores.  The 
Guild  edition  will  be  at  least  as  excellent  as  the  trade  format. 
It  will  offer  books  for  which  you  will  have  to  pay  from  $2  to 
$10  in  the  stores,  totalling  in  cost  for  twelve  books  an  average 
of  $36.  In  other  words,  it  will  cut  the  average  $3  price  to 
$1.50.  The  Guild  aims  to  print  about  half  fiction  titles.  The 
first  offering  on  March  I  was  a  biography  of  Anthony  Corn- 
stock,  Roundsman  of  the  Lord,  by  Heywood  Broun  and 
Margaret  Leech.  The  Guild  order  was  said  to  be  for  5,000 
copies. 

But  the  publishers  are  not  anxious  to  play  the  Guild's  game 


for  they  do  not  know  whether  it  will  hurt  or  help  their  busi- 
ness. Some  swear  never  to  give  them  a  book ;  others  watch- 
fully wait;  still  others  are  willing  but  have  to  pacify  the  book 
stores;  some  already  accept  the  plan.  Boni  and  Liveright  had 
accepted  Anthony  Comstock,  but  refused  to  let  the  authors 
grant  any  rights  to  the  Guild.  It  has  now  been  published  by 
A.  and  C.  Boni,  a  distinct  firm.  The  publishers  declare  the 
new  plan  is  clearly  price-cutting:  people  will  be  persuaded 
half-price  is  all  they  should  pay  for  a  book  and  ask  the 
publishers  awkward  questions.  The  big  book  stores  have 
already  built  a  fire  under  them  for  they,  as  other  retailers  in 
the  past,  see  their  hard-won  business  ruined  by  mail-order 
competition. 

Can  the  Guild  get  good  manuscripts  to  publish?  One  answer 
is  that  it  will — direct  from  authors  and  from  abroad — and  ;o 
straight  into  publishing.  This  is  done  by  the  cooperative 
publishing  groups  in  Europe,  where  the  idea  is  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  German  guilds  print  from  four  to  twelve  books 
for  annual  subscribers,  offer  a  regular  list  of  thirty  to  fifty 
titles,  and  finally  add  reprints  of  classics.  Samuel  Craig,  who 
established  the  American  Guild  after  several  years  of  effort, 
says  he  did  not,  however,  get  the  idea  from  abroad,  but  from 
the  New  York  Theater  Guild  which  offers  a  season  sub- 
scription in  advance  for  six  plays  to  be  selected  and  produced 
by  its  managers.  If  the  publishers  of  the  United  States  refuse 
scripts  to  the  Guild  it  will  have  a  hard  time. 

ITS  second  grave  problem  is  to  get  enough  subscribers  to  pay 
$18  in  advance  to  make  the  low-price  plan  work.  The  Guild 
needs  50,000  members  for  a  working  basis  and  100,000  to 
show  real  profit.  Its  success  will  depend  on  assured  large 
editions  with  all  the  attendant  economies  of  large  buying  of 
paper  and  so  forth,  and  upon  reduced  sales  costs  due  to  selling 
one  subscription  a  year  instead  of  twelve  separate  books.  The 
Guild  secured  2,500  members  its  first  four  weeks,  but  expects 
intensive  promotion  soon  to  bring  in  300  a  day.  It  must  reach 
some  minimum  list  or  it  cannot  meet  the  price  figure  it  has 
set.  Indeed,  its  own  advertisements  intimate  that  the  present 
rate  will  be  raised,  if  found  too  low. 

The  Guild  seems  a  good  idea  plus  "if."  If  the  editorial 
board  is  sound  and  takes  seriously  its  task  of  selecting  books 
for  the  democracy.  If  it  offers  good  books  by  good  authors. 
If  it  does  not  steal  the  cream  of  the  publishers'  lists  without 
undertaking  any  of  the  expensive  cultivation  of  authors,  the 
reading  of  manuscripts,  and  the  general  overhead  and  risks 
publishers  pay  for.  If  it  does  not  undermine  our  slowly  rising 
system  of  book  stores — needed  and  healthful  centers  of  books 
and  culture  that  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  parcel  post.  If, 
finally,  it  does  not  degenerate  into  a  mere  commercial  enter- 
prise to  provide  ephemeral  entertainment  for  the  masses  at 
cut-rates  for  quantity.  One  expert  said:  "If  it  is  serious,  it 
cannot  get  enough  subscribers  to  live.  If  it  isn't  serious,  what's 
the  use?"  The  editors  may  be  in  for  a  severe  test. 

The  idea  of  entertaining  books  by  the  year  is  surely  in  the 
air.  Now  comes  the  First  Edition  Society  offering  a  preferred 
membership  which  entitles  you  to  twelve  novels  apparently  to 
be  picked  by  a  jury  made  up  of  Rex  Beach,  Professor  Burton 
(which  one  remains  vague),  Irvin  Cobb,  "Bob"  Davis,  Sophie 
Kerr,  and  Burton  Rascoe.  Soon  we  can  have  an  "all-American" 
team  of  book-tasters  from  these  rival  institutions.  This  Society 
works  on  the  plan  of  the  Book  of  the  Month  Club,  but  its 
slogan  is,  "Tell  me  a  good  novel  to  read."  Why  stop  here? 
I  think  inevitably  some  corporation  with  enough  money  will 
come  to  provide  a  dozen  "best  sellers"  a  year  to  a  million 
subscribers  at  conceivably  $10  a  head.  It  would  need  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  editor  to  pick  "best  sellers" — one  Pollyanna, 
one  sex  lure,  one  good  "western,"  one  detective  tale,  one 
historical  romance,  one  expose  of  high  society,  one  dish  of 
domestic  apple  sauce,  et  cetera.  Authors  could  be  got  at  flat 
rates  or  on  royalty  (10  per  cent  would  be  round  $100,000  per 
book)  for  the  best-seller  man  is  already  deeply  disposed  to 
take  the  cash  and  let  the  glory  go.  The  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  print  is  already  upon  us — the  printing  press  can  make 
good  things  cheap,  and  cheap  things  even  cheaper.  If  some 
way  is  found  to  stick  50  pages  of  ads.  in  a  book,  preferably 
facing  reading-matter  (and  why  not?)  the  thing  is  as  good 
as  done. 
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We  already  have  publishing  ventures  organized  by  young 
and  go-getting  chaps  who  bet  they  can  pick  best  sellers  or 
create  them  by  advertising.  The  next  step  is  to  seduce  popular 
authors  away  from  their  publishers  by  the  offer  of  handsome 
advance  royalties.  This  sniping  by  guerilla  publishers  among 
authors  who  have  hit  with  a  book  has  already  put  one  careful 
and  conscientious  literary  firm  out  of  business.  The  list  left 
them  was  entirely  of  good  but  not  successful  books  which 
could  not  support  the  firm.  If  any  of  the  present  experiments 
promise  to  end  in  the  ruin  \>i  good  houses  by  these  tactics  it 
should  be  damned  and  fought  right  now. 

The  counter-blast  to  such  dismal  commercialism  is  in  the 
idealism  of  ventures  such  as  the  New  Republic  books  and  the 
Vanguard  Press.  One  grew  out  of  the  New  Republic 
weekly  which  provided  the  ready-made  audience  that  seems 
necessary  for  the  successful  publishing  of  non-popular  books. 
It  offered  no  annual  subscriptions  for  books,  but  it  did  have 
an  editorial  staff  that  people  trusted — the  editors  of  the  New 
Republic.  It  created  a  list  of  10,000  people  who  like  its  kind 
of  book.  Sixteen  volumes  have  been  printed  at  one  dollar 
each,  bound  in  heavy  paper  and  protected  by  glassine  wrappers. 
Daniel  Mebane,  presiding  genius  here,  says  few  people  want 
better  bindings,  though  one  may  be  provided.  He  declares  that 
lots  of  people  buy  books  as  gifts  and  not  only  do  not  object 
to  a  five-dollar  price  but  actually  want  to  pay  that  (and  have 
it  printed  on  the  jacket)  to  make  the  book  seem  a  real  tribute, 
like  flowers  or  candy.  He  divides  books  into  gift  books,  text- 
books, shelf  decorations,  and  books  to  be  read.  The  New 
Republic  press  prints  books  to  -be  read — books  that  might  other- 
wise not  get  printed.  It  has  sold  17,000  copies  of  Youth  in 
Conflict  by  Miriam  Van  Waters  with  the  prospect  of  a  total 
sale  of  25,000.  E.  C.  Lindeman's  Social  Discovery  has  sold 
4,000  copies.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  series  have  not  shown 
a  profit.  These  books  have  not  been  subsidized  save  as  certain 
salaries,  rental,  overhead  and  advertising  in  the  New  Republic 
have  not  been  charged  against  the  book-publishing  business. 
The  gross  net  profit  totals  $12,000,  and  this  means  that  the 
venture  would  have  proved  a  going  concern  even  if  charged  with 
all  its  expenses. 

rT"'HE  serious  and  thoughtful  book  can  .apparently  pay  its  way 
J.  if  you  can  discover  and  hold  the  right  audience.  The  New 
Republic  list  is  principally  in  the  fields  of  labor,  education, 
and  industry  with  its  best  seller  in  child  welfare  by  an  author 
unknown  to  the  general  public  before  this  book  appeared.  The 
book  stores  are  quite  ready  to  sell  New  Republic  books,  though 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  sales  have  been  made  by  mail.  This 
has  led  to  the  opening  of  a  New  Republic  book  store,  the 
Penguin  Shop,  in  New  York,  to  meet  the  demand  from  readers 
for  service  in  getting  books  by  mail  or  in  person.  Something 
like  the  selected  books  service  is  found  in  a  monthly  club  offer 
of  three  books  at  a  reduced  price.  All  in  all,  New  Republic 
publishing  has  proved  an  extremely  useful  venture. 

The  Vanguard  Press  is  in  a  sense  a  labor-liberal  publishing 
concern.  It  received  a  share  of  the  money  of  the  Garland 
Fund  for  Public  Service,  and  is  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis. 
It  sells  cloth-bound  books  on  good  paper  at  fifty  cents  each — or 
five  for  $2  if  you  join  the  Society.  Some  of  its  books  are 
subsidized  and  on  others  it  pays  no  royalty  since  they  are  re- 
prints of  the  classics  in  social  science  and  radical  politics.  It 
also  publishes  radical  fiction,  and  educational  outlines.  Its  list 
of  over  50  titles  runs  all  the  way  from  Lecky's  European 
Morals  to  a  symposium  of  new  tactics  in  Social  Conflict 
presented  by  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy.  It  is 
frankly  propagandist,  but  it  shows  that  you  can  issue  good 
books  at  low  prices. 

The  Workers'  Education  Bureau  has  done  valiant  service  in 
providing  cheap  books  on  many  aspects  of  labor.  Five  years  ago 
it  began  its  Workers'  Bookshelf  in  cooperation  with  the  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  and  sold  full-sized  books  in  paper  bindings 
at  seventy-five  cents.  Now  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau 
Press,  incorporated  in  1926,  is  independent  of  any  other  pub- 
lisher. Here  again  we  find  a  publishing  venture  succeeding 
because  it  covers  a  specific  field  in  expert  fashion,  and  dis- 
covers among  the  workers  an  audience  willing  to  buy  its  books, 
pamphlets  and  research  publications.  The  first  volume  in  its 
"research  series,"  Electricity  in  the  Home,  is  an  example  of 


cooperative  research.  This  extensive  bibliography  was  prepared 
by  the  Seminar  of  Social  and  Industrial  Research  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College  under  the  direction  of  Susan  M.  Kingsbury. 
The  point  is,  of  course,  that  if  institutions  provide  the  texts, 
publishing  houses  are  relieved  of  the  costs  of  authorship,  and 
both  render  real  public  service. 

The  final  picture  is  one  of  experimenting.  It  is  clear  we 
may  expect  new  ways  of  publishing  both  good  and  mediocre 
books.  New  audiences  are  going  to  be  found  or  created.  Mass 
production  is  going  to  have  its  day,  here  as  everywhere.  There 
are  clear  dangers  to  authors,  to  established  publishers,  and  to 
good  taste.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  we  are  likely  soon 
to  have  too  many  good  books — or  good  readers. 
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problem  and  one  which  would  prevent  any  justified  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  belligerent  power,  would  be  for  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  a  convention  with  members  of  the  League 
or  states  signatory  to  the  Pact  of  Locarno,  in  which  each 
would  agree  to  allow  the  United  States  to  apply  this  modified 
form  of  economic  sanction  in  the  event  of  its  beginning  war 
with  another  member  or  signatory  state  in  breach  of  its  under- 
taking to  adopt  peaceful  means  of  settlement.  The  covenant 
could  be  phrased  so  that  the  United  States  would  be  under 
no  duty  to  act,  it  could  make  up  its  mind  when  the  breach 
occurred  and  war  had  been  declared,  but  the  state  against 
which  an  embargo  might  be  declared  or  other  measures  taken 
would  have  no  ground  for  protest.  The  signature  of  the 
United  States  to  such  a  covenant,  limited  as  its  scope  might 
be,  would  at  least  align  this  country  on  the  side  of  organized 
peace  and  prove  that  it  was  ready  to  act  as  well  as  to  recom- 
mend. 

Leadership  in  the  long  campaign  for  peace  has  passed  from 
the  United  States.  No  instant  need  has  urged  us  to  lead  in 
putting  into  practice  the  principles  which  have  been  advocated 
behind  the  security  of  the  two  oceans.  It  is  because  they  feel 
an  urgency  which  we  do  not  that  the  ideas  which  American 
statesmen,  publicists  and  lawyers  have  been  elaborating  for 
more  than  a  century  have  been  given  form  by  others  in  the 
League  of  Nations  and  as  signatories  to  the  Pact  of  Locarno. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  expressed  fine  enthusiasms  and 
to  have  shown  the  way  to  others.  The  United  States  must  go 
further  if  it  is  to  carry  out  the  work  so  well  expressed  recently 
by  Elihu  Root,  "That  our  country  should  do  its  share  for 
peace  and  happiness  and  noble  life  in  all  the  world." 
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certain  conditions  which  make  it  easier  in  the  Soviet  Republic 
than  where  the  nationalists  are  more  crystalized. 

Both  educationally  and  politically  the  Soviet  Republic  not  only 
permits  but  promotes  the  cultural  freedom  of  the  nearly  forty 
groups  that  have  linguistic  variations  and  traditions.  I  attended 
a  committee  meeting  in  the  Department  of  Education  where 
text-books  were  prepared  in  many  languages.  I  have  even  a 
primer  in  Korean.  There  is  no  jealousy  for  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. There  are  state  universities  in  five  different  languages. 
In  the  Kremlin  there  is  a  council  with  representatives  of  twenty- 
two  nationalities  which  deals  with  political  questions.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  fear  on  the  part  of  the  central  government  of 
cultural  differences,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  repub- 
lic h  s  so  much  harmony  as  it  has.  The  policy  which  needs 
more  elaboration  than  I  can  give  here  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
wisest  one  any  state  has  ever  adopted,  and  whether  this  at- 
tempt succeeds  or  fails  it  is  the  only  way  human  integration 
can  ever  be  secured. 

Ten  years  after  the  War  the  principals  in  it  still  think  that 
they  are  the  centers  of  civilization.  I  think  that  the  Future 
is  moving  East. 
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none  of  whom  is  connected  with  the  military  establishment. 
These  local  draft  boards  secure  the  registration  of  and  provide 
the  men  and  decide  all  cases  of  exemption,  subject  to  review 
by  the  District  Boards  established  by  the  President  in  each 
Federal  Judicial  District.  No  bounty-jumpers — no  substitutes 
— no  slackers  tolerated! 

And  now  that  these  fine  youngsters  are  coming  to  us  we  pro- 
tect not  only  their  health  but  look  after  their  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare.  The  Red  Cross,  the  Y,  the  Jewish  Welfare,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Salvation  Army — all  our  old  friends 
are  with  us  once  again.  Our  women,  even  our  children,  are 
mobilizing  to  help  win  the  Victory.  The  Nation  is  in  Arms! 
How  smoothly  the  whole  machinery  runs  from  the  Presi- 
dent down!  Brains,  organization,  will,  training,  experience, 
— remembering  and  profiting  by  the  past,  a  clear  conception 
of  our  needs,  and  a  determined  warning  to  meet  the  great 
emergency!  That's  all. 

But  is  it  not  strange  that  to  win  the  war  we  do  not  follow 
"the  intelligently-voiced  opinion"  of  experts  the  world  over  who 
have  studied  "the  revolution  in  military  science  since  1918?" 
Gas,  germs,  air-planes  dropping  all  kinds  of  death ;  technicians, 
chemists,  engineers,  laboratorians,  writers,  philosophers,  biolo- 
gists; radio,  x-ray,  death-ray,  infra-red,  supra-violet,  cathode, 
— experts  of  all  kinds,  methods  of  all  kinds — except  the  well- 
trained  soldier  and  sailor — are  scheduled  to  win  this  war! 

Listen!  In  war  every  poison  has  its  antidote — every  thrust 
can  be  parried — except  one:  The  man  behind  the  rifle  and  bay- 
onet, with  character,  guts  and  the  will  to  win  I  Everything  else 
that  we  mobilize  is  to  help  that  man  go  forward:  The  farm 
and  factory  that  supply  him;  the  Navy  that  transports  him 
safely  to  shore;  the  big  guns  that  roar;  the  air  plane  that  spots; 
the  staffs  that  plan  and  guide  and  place.  That's  our  principle 
and  we  are  fighting  it  out  on  that  line — until  human  nature 
changes. 

Marstonia  look  out  for  that  man  when  he  is  in  full  career! 
Especially  if  things  have  been  going  against  him. 

"The  courage  of  our  soldiers  goes  far  beyond  belief.  Were  it 
not  so  war  would  be  unbearable.  How  strongly  God  keeps  the 
balance  even.  In  fullest  splendor  the  soul  shines  out  amidst  the 
dark  shadows  of  adversity;  as  a  fire  goes  out  when  the  sunlight 
strikes  it,  so  the  burning  essential  quality  in  men  is  stifled  by  pros- 
perity and  success." 

Finally,  at  the  head  of  our  cots  we  frame  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments for  a  soldier,  by  a  soldier,  Ferdinand  Foch: 

"1.  Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  ready  and  your  mouth  on  the 
safety  notch,  for  it  is  your  soldierly  duty  to  see  and  hear  clearly, 
but  as  a  rule  you  should  be  heard  mainly  in  the  sentry  challenges 
or  the  charging  cheer. 

"2.  Obey  orders  first,  and  if  still  alive,  kick  afterward  if  you 
have  been  wronged. 

"3.  Keep  your  arms  and  equipment  clean  and  in  good  order; 
treat  your  animals  fairly  and  kindly  and  your  motor  or  other 
machine  as  though  it  belonged  to  you  and  was  the  only  one  in  the 
world.  Do  not  waste  your  ammunition,  your  gas,  your  food,  your 
time,  nor  your  opportunity. 

"4.  Never  try  to  fire  an  empty  gun,  nor  at  an  empty  trench,  but 
when  you  shoot,  shoot  to  kill,  and  forget  not  that  at  close  quarters 
a  bayonet  beats  a  bullet. 

"5.  Tell  the  truth  squarely,  face  the  music,  and  take  your  pun- 
ishment like  a  man;  for  a  good  soldier  won't  lie,  he  doesn't  sulk, 
and  is  no  squealer. 

"6.  Be  merciful  to  the  women  of  your  foe  and  shame  them  not, 
for  you  are  a  man;  pity  and  shield  the  children  in  your  captured 
territory,  for  you  were  once  a  helpless  child. 

"7.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  enemy  is  your  enemy  and  the  enemy 
of  humanity  until  he  is  killed  or  captured;  then  he  is  your  dear 
brother  or  fellow  soldier  beaten  or  shamed,  whom  you  should  no 
further  humiliate. 

"8.  Do  your  best  to  keep  your  head  clear  and  cool,  your  body 
clean  and  comfortable,  and  your  feet  in  good  condition;  for  you 
think  with  your  head,  fight  with  your  body,  march  with  your  feet. 
"9.  Be  of  good  cheer  and  high  courage;  shirk  neither  work  nor 
danger;  suffer  in  silence,  and  cheer  the  comrades  at  your  side 
with  a  smile. 

"10.  Dread  defeat,  but  not  wounds;  fear  dishonor,  but  not 
death,  and  die  game;  whatever  the  task,  remember  the  motto 
'It  Shall  Be  Done'." 
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TEN  YEARS   BACK 
(Continued  from  page  7) 


Naturally  the  great  burden  of  work  under  the  Espionage 
and  Sedition  Acts  fell  upon  the  Department  of  Justice,  a  small 
bureau  of  investigation,  erected  in  Roosevelt's  administration, 
being  transformed  into  a  nation-wide  spy  system,  with  millions 
of  money  and  thousands  of  employes  at  its  service.  According 
to  authentic  evidence,  every  practice  dear  to  the  Russian 
police  of  the  old  regime  was  employed  by  federal  agents: 
provocative  "tools"  were  "planted"  among  organizations  of 
humble  working  people,  supposed  to  have  radical  tendencies, 
and  were  instructed  to  incite  them  to  unlawful  acts;  meeting 
places  of  such  associations  were  raided  without  proper  war- 
rant, property  was  destroyed,  papers  seized,  innocent  bystanders 
tbeaten,  and  persons  guilty  of  no  offense  at  all  rushed  off  to 
ijail,  subjected  to  police  torture,  held  without  bail,  and  released 
without  recourse. 

To  the  official  army  of  the  grand  inquest  was  added  a  still 
greater  force  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  private 
citizens  enrolled  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  work  of 
watching  neighbors.  Any  person — man  or  woman — willing  to 
play  the  role  of  informer  was  admitted  to  the  fellowship.  So 
in  offices,  factories,  mines,  mills,  churches,  homes,  schools, 
restaurants,  trains,  ships,  ferries,  and  stores,  government 
watchers  could  be  found  listening  to  conversations,  insinuating 
and  suggesting,  noting  prattle  and  tattle,  and  reporting 
"findings"  to  Washington  to  be  filed  in  huge  dossiers  of 
"information" — recalling  the  fateful  days  of  1692  in  Salem. 

Private  associations  and  societies  conformed  to  the  pre- 
vailing mood  of  the  bureaucracy.  From  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  professors  were  expelled,  frequently  on  evidence 
that  would  not  convict  a  notorious  cut-purse  in  normal  times, 
Columbia  University  leading  off  in  this  kind  of  "purification." 
Clergymen  were  unfrocked  and  sent  to  prison  for  overempha- 
sizing the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Members  of  clubs  were 
ostracized  for  failure  to  conform. 

And  yet  when  all  these  immense  inquisitorial  activities  sifted 
down  to  the  very  bottom,  only  two  conclusions  of  significance 
emerged.  The  first  is  that  not  a  single  first-class  German  spy 
or  revolutionary  workingman  was  caught  and  convicted  of  an 
overt  act  designed  to  give  direct  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
The  second  is  that,  as  in  England  during  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  occasion  of  the  war  which  called  for 
patriotic  duties  was  seized  by  emotional  conservatives  as  an 
opportunity  to  blacken  the  character  of  persons  whose  opinions 
they  feared  and  hated. 

Undoubtedly  the  great  body  of  citizens  would  have  given 
the  Wilson  war  administration  unstinted  support  without  the 
whip  of  coercion.  It  is  true  that  the  proletarian  revolution 
in  Russia  in  November,  1917,  caused  a  flurry  in  radical  circles 
and  alarmed  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  their  tea  and  cakes 
but  it  made  no  perceptible  drag  on  the  mobilization  of  national 
forces  for  the  war.  Hitherto  pacifist  in  profession,  the  So- 
cialists split  asunder.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Samuel  Gompers  declared  that  "this  is 
labor's  war,"  pleading  the  undivided  support  of  all  the  bodies 
under  his  jurisdiction.  While  the  Department  of  Labor,  headed 
by  a  trade  unionist,  spared  no  efforts  in  stimulating  the  loyalty 
of  workers  in  mills,  mines  and  factories,  their  demands  for 
higher  wages  to  meet  the  mounting  costs  of  living  were 
granted  with  an  alacrity  that  surprised  the  veterans  of  stubborn 
battles,  who  could  recall  the  scenes  at  Homestead  and  Pullman. 
As  labor  became  more  revolutionary  in  Europe,  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  the  importance  of  conciliating  it  tempo- 
rarily in  America  loomed  especially  large  in  the  minds  of 
government  officials  and  industrial  captains. 

In  this  war  of  arms,  industry,  and  politics,  the  women  of 
the  nation,  like  the  men,  were  completely  absorbed.  In  Napo- 
leon's time,  the  bayonet  had  been  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the 
common  man  together  with  the  ballot,  making  war  democratic 
and  national.  In  the  age  of  industry  and  woman  suffrage,  the 
age  of  belligerent  economic  titans,  all  services  short  of  fighting 
in  the  trenches  fell  to  the  lot  of  women  and  were  radiantly 
accepted  by  them.  In  the  Civil  War  they  had  served  as  nurses, 
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Easier  washday  with 
Fels-Naptha's  extra  help! 

Plenty  of  dirt -loosening 
naptha  and  unusually  good 
soap,  working  together  in 
Fels-Naptha,  give  you 
extra  washing  help  you'd 
hardly  expect  from  any 
other  soap. 

It  is  safe,  thorough  help  to 
make  clothes  clean  more 
quickly,  more  easily! 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha — 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


"MODERN  HONE  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Aik  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  cent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Who   is  Competent  to  Plan 

INSTITUTIONS 

A  building  is  merely  a  housing  for  a  function.  What  is  to 
be  done  daily,  every  hour  in  the  day,  by  every  person  in  an 
institution,  must  be  outlined  before  a  suitable  building  can 
be  planned.  A  building  can  be  planned  only  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  outline  the  functions. 

Henry  C.  Wright 

Consultant  on  Institutions 
289    Fourth    Avenue,    New   York   City 

Aids  trustees  in  outlining  functions,  developing  plans,  and  also  in 
solving  administrative  problems. 


SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  WANTED 

SCHOOL    PRINCIPAI A    private    school    of    established 

reputation  in  the  Uptown  section  of  New  York  City  is  invit- 
ing applications  for  the  position  of  School  Principal.  The 
man  desired  must  have  definite  past  experience  and  recog- 
nized position  in  the  educational  world.  If  the  reader 
knows  of  such  a  candidate  and  will  communicate  with  our 
Institution  he  will  be  doing  a  mutual  service.  All  communi- 
cations strictly  confidential.  Box  No.  5781  SURVEY. 


It   helps   us,   it  identifies  you.) 


SEX  AND  THE  LOVE  LIFE 

<B;y  William  J.  Fielding 

"An  intimate,  practical,  scientific  study.  .  .  .  lie  writes  of 
the  part  sex  ;nnl  love  play  in  human  life,  of  the  sexual  physi- 
ologies and  natures  of  men  and  women,  of  hygiene  in  mar- 
riage, ot  birth  control,  of  the  coming  and  growth  of  children, 
and  olher  matters.  ...  So  comprehensive  is  the  book  that 
there  is  hardly  a  problem  connected  with  these  matters  which 
he  does  not  discuss." — .\!ew  York  Times. 

"A  sound,  sane  and  therefore  a  valuable  discussion  of  a 
question,  the  right  understanding  of  which  is  vital  to  our 
social  welfare." — John  Hayncs  Holmes. 

$2.50    at    Booksellers 
DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Italian-English    Phrase    Book    for    Social    Worker*. 

Contents:    Friendly    Visitor,    Work,    School,    Nurse    or 
Doctor,  etc.     75  cents.     Physicians'  Supplement,  25  cents. 

Recommended  by   social   workers,  hospitals   and   boards 
of  health. 

Address  A.  T.   WALLER 
Morristown,   N.  J. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREA.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Toward  the  New  Education 

A  summer  school  will  be  established  in  which  the  methods  of  creative 
education  will  be  carried  out  for  students  and  progressive  teachers 
as  well  as  for  children. 

MANUMIT  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  PAWLING,  NEW  YORK 

in  the  foothills   of  the   Berkshires 
July   8 — August   31,    1927 

to  consist  of  an  upper  school  of  student  teachers  and  a  lower  labora- 
tory school  for  children.  Competent  teachers  in  the  new  creative 
education  for  all. 

DR.  HENRY  R.  LINVILLE,  Director 
Co-Director   of    the    Manumit  President  of  The  Teachers  Union 

School  of  the  City  of  New  York 

PROF.  JOSEPH  K.  HART 
Miss    C.    ELIZABETH    GOLDSMITH  . 
Associate  Director  of  the  Walden  School 

Write  for  particulars  to 

THE  TEACHERS  UNION 
70  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York  City.  Tel.  Chelsea  8658 


}  Associate   Directors 


LECTURES 


CARLVANDOREN,A.B.,Ph.D, 

Will    deliver   a    Course   of    Six   Lectures    at 
THE    COMMUNITY   CHURCH   AUDITORIUM 

Park  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

On  Thursday  evenings   at   8:15   on 

"SIX  MASTERS  OF  AMERICAN 

LITERATURE" 

Mar.  31— EDGAR  ALLEN  POE:  NEUROTIC 
Apr.     7— HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU:  HERMIT 
Apr.  14— HERMAN   MELVILLE:   QUESTIONER 
Apr.  21— WALT  WHITMAN:  PROPHET 
Apr.  28— MARK  TWAIN:  REALIST 
May     5— HENRY  ADAMS:  SKEPTIC 

Course  tickets  $3.50  can  be  secured  in  advance  at  the  office  of  the 
Community  Church,  12  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Single 
Admission  75c. 

SEND   FOR  ILLUSTRATED   CIRCULAR 


organized  hospital  relief,  furnished  supplies  for  the  wounded, 
Hooced  to  the  factories  that  made  war  materials,  labored  on 
the  farms,  and  participated  in  charity  drives. 

In  the  World  War,  they  did  all  these  things  and  more.  Now 
organized  in  clubs  and  associations  of  a  thousand  varieties 
they  were  easily  drawn  individually  and  collectively  into  the 
mam  war  currents.  They  established  all-women  hospital  units- 
they  acted  as  doctors,  nurses,  ambulance  drivers,  camouflage 
artists,  propagandists,  entertainers,  hostesses  at  canteens  and 
danc:  halls,  spies  at  home  and  abroad,  members  of  government 
defense  and  war  committees  of  all  kinds,  and  informers  under 
the  Sedition  Acts.  In  short  they  served  in  every  capacity  save 
that  of  the  soldier  at  the  battle-front,  foreshadowing,  perhaps 
the  day  when  equal  opportunity  will  have  no  limitations  or 
exceptions  even  there. 

VV7HILE  capital,  materials,  opinion,  labor  and  women 
VV  were  mobilizing  for  the  gigantic  struggle,  the  army  and 
navy  were  being  organized  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  United 
States  to  the  battle  lines  of  Europe.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  general  public  was  no  doubt  confused  with  respect 
to  providing  man  power  for  the  front.  Although  Old  World 
experience  pointed  to  universal  service  as  the  inexorable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  American  tradition  ran  against  military 
compulsion  as  an  aid  to  patriotism.  President  Wilson  imme- 
diately crystallized  vague  and  fluid  ideas  by  declaring  in  favor 
of  conscription.  Under  his  direction  Congress,  by  an  act  of 
May  18,  1917,  provided  that  the  military  and  naval  forces  for 
the  war  should  be  recruited  by  lot  from  among  the  adult 
males  of  the  land,  excluding  alien  enemies,  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  inclusive— limits  which  were  ex- 
tended the  next  year  to  eighteen  and  forty-five.  This  decree, 
calling  the  entire  manhood  of  the  country  to  the  colors,  was 
accepted  by  the  people  of  every  section  and  smoothly  ad- 
ministered with  a  precision  that  surprised  all  prophets  of 
adversity. 

Effective  cooperation  with  the  Associated  Powers— the  great 
goal  for  which  national  energies  were  being  mobilized— was 
facilitated  by  expert  assistance.  As  soon  as  the  proprieties 
admitted,  Allied  commissions  appeared  in  Washington  with 
the  Honorable  Arthur  James  Balfour  and  General  Joffre  as 
the  most  impressive  leaders.  The  former  with  the  quiet  dignity 
of  an  English  gentleman  captivated  those  members  of  the 
public  who  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  him  personally;  when 
he  turned  aside  from  diplomacy  to  confess  his  faith  in  a 
personal  God,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  he  linked  himself  with  hooks  of  steel  to  the  great 
heart  of  America.  He  was  cheered  to  the  echo  when  he  de- 
clared at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  City  that 
"since  August,  1914,  the  fight  had  been  for  the  highest  spiritual 
advantages  of  mankind  and  without  a  petty  thought  or  am- 
bition." His  colleague,  General  Joffre,  hero  of  the  Marne, 
though  reserved,  paternal,  circumspect,  and  given  to  silence 
on  momentous  matters,  was  also  received  with  tumultuous 
acclaim  by  the  masses  for  his  martial  glory. 

In  quiet  conferences  with  President  Wilson,  these  com- 
missioners described  the  desperate  plight  of  the  Entente  Allies 
ind  demonstrated  the  imperative  need  for  immediate  helo 
with  money,  supplies,  and  men  at  the  front.  In  response,  loans 
running  into  the  billions  were  granted  with  alacrity,  and  pro- 
visions made  for  united  action  in  controlling  world  trade  and 
pouring  an  unbroken  stream  of  materials  into  the  allied  coun- 
tries— in  spite  of  the  submarine  menace,  then  growing  deadlier 
every  hour. 

"Send  us  American  soldiers!"  was  the  universal  cry  from 
the  Associates  of  the  United  States;  "let  the  American  flag 
be  unfurled  on  the  fields  of  France  and  let  the  tramp  of 
American  armies  thrill  anew  the  worn  spirits  of  those  who 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  battle  for  three  long  years."  In  June, 
General  Pershing  went  to  France  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
coming  hosts,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  first  units  of  the 
regular  forces  which  marched  through  the  streets  of  Paris  as 
a  pledge  of  America's  high  resolve.  Until  the  draft  army 
was  ready,  of  course,  the  transport  of  forces  was  inevitably 
slow,  but  in  the  opening  weeks  of  1918  the  tiny  current  became 
a  torrent;  by  July  a  million  American  soldiers  were  on  the 
of  action.  When  at  last  in  November  the  curtain  was 


scene  of  action. 
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OIL! 


by  Upton  Sinclair 


This  is  Mr.  Sinclair's  first  full-length  novel  in  eight  years;  it  is  a  com- 
plex pattern  of  present-day  life,  into  which  are  woven  oil  magnates, 
financiers,  agitators;  a  swiftly  moving  panorama  of  business  and  politics, 
jazz  and  intrigue  $2.50 


ANTHONY  COMSTOCK 

by  Heywood  Broun  and  Margaret  Leech 

Anthony  Comstock,  whose  portly  figure  and  flowing  mutton-chop  whiskers  have  furnished  inspiration  for  countless 
cartoonists,  has  been  one  of  the  most  widely  discussed  figures  in  American  life.  For  more  than  forty  years, 
until  his  death  in  1915,  Comstock  pursued  his  crusade  against  vice.  The  full  story  of  Anthony  Comstock's 
stormy  career  is  interestingly  presented.  This  book  is  generously  illustrated.  $3.00 


DISCORDANT 

ENCOUNTERS 

by  Edmund  Wilson 

A  collection  of  six  plays  and  dialogues  by  this  popular 
young  writer  and  critic,  dealing  with  different  aspects 
of  the  same  situation,  and  dramatizing  the  contempo- 
rary conflict  of  social  forces  and  ideals,  especially  as 
it  is  reflected  by  contemporary  American  culture.  $2.50 


PROFESSIONAL 

PATRIOTS 

by  Norman  Hapgood 

Norman  Hapgood  says,  "This  volume  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  ALL  aspects  of  reaction  following 
the  war.  It  limits  itself  to  that  phase  of  the  fight 
against  freedom  which  masquerades  under  the  name 
of  patriotism.  $1.50 


THE  GOOD  SOLDIER 

by  Ford  Madox  Ford 

Unlike  the  trilogy  of  novels— SOME  DO  NOT,  NO  MORE  PARADES,  and  A  MAN  COULD  STAND 
UP — which  have  made  Ford  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  literary  world  today,  The  Good  Soldier  is 
not  a  war  book.  It  is  considered  by  many  critics  his  finest  achievement  in  fiction. 

HUGH  WALPOLE  writes,  "Although  I  had  determined  to  write  no  more  'enthusiasms'  The  Good  Soldier  draws 
me  out  ...  to  everyone  who  questions  Ford's  genius,  I  always  lend  this  book.  It  is,  I  think,  his  highest  peak, 
because  the  subject  is  exactly  suited  to  his  ironic  but  tender  treatment.  Beautifully  written,  it  is  the  creative  size 
of  it  that  remains.  Something  created  out  of  English  soil  and  standing  up  true  forever."  $2.50 


MIGRATIONS 


by  Evelyn  Scott 

Somewhere  between   the   fictitious   horrors   of   "Uncle   Tom's    Cabin"    and    the    equally    fanciful    idyls    of    Thomas 
Nelson   Page   lies   the    real    antebellum   South   which   Evelyn    Scott    has    charted    in    Migrations.     Episode    succeeds 
episode  with   swift  colorful  precision,   and   each    incident    contributes    to    this    vivid    panorama    of 
human  beings  longing  for  some  more  perfect  existence.  $2.50 
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A  new  edition  has  just  been  printed  containing  many  of  the  latest  examples  of  the  finest  Negro 
contributions  to  American  literature  and  art,  together  with  a  complete  bibliography  brought  up 
to  date.  No  library  can  afford  to  have  this  book  absent  from  its  shelves.  $5.00 
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MORE  LETTERS 

By  Kate  Crane-Gartz 

The  letters  of  Mrs.  Gartz  have  become  an  insti- 
tution in  the  movement  for  social  justice.  "The 
Parlor  Provocateur"  has  been  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  and  the  second  volume,  "Letters 
of  Protest,"  brings  letters  of  praise  from  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

From  EUGENE  V.  DEBS:  I  am  very  glad  to  learn 
that  Mrs.  Sinclair  is  to  issue  another  series  of  your 
Letters  and  I  only  wish  it  could  be  distributed  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies. 

From  ALBERT  WEISBORD:  You  have  proved  an 
ever  ready  supporter  of  the  workers  in  their  struggle 
for  better  conditions.  And  it  is  this  and  this  alone 
that  will  entitle  posterity  to  say  of  you,  "She  has 
built  a  monument  more  lasting  than  bronze." 

From  FLOYD  DELL:  I  like  Kate  Crane-Gartz's 
letters.  Even  if  I  did  not  know  her,  they  would 
picture  for  me  a  brave  and  clear  intelligence. 

From  GEORGE  STERLING:  If  there  were  a  thou- 
sand more  such  women  as  you  in  this  country,  there 
would  soon  be  a  change  for  the  better.  Even  as  it 
is,  you  are  like  a  clear  light  on  a  high  place,  an 
example  of  what  a  brave  woman  can  be. 

Price  $1.00  cloth,  50  cents  paper 

MARY  CRAIG  SINCLAIR,  Station  B,  Long  Beach, 
California. 


Are  You  Teaching  English 
To  Foreign  Born  Qroups  ? 

ENGLISH  CLASS  PLAYS 

FOR  NEW  AMERICANS 

By  EMILY  M.  GIBSON  $1.25 

"In  his  introduction  Dr.  Shiels  of  Teachers 
College  says,  "For  those  interested  in  the 
education  of  foreign  born  pupils  this  book 
bristles  with  suggestions."  Miss  Elizabeth 
Woodward  adds,  "In  my  six  years  of  ex- 
perience as  state  supervisor  in  immigrant 
education  I  have  found  nothing  more  fit- 
ting to  use  with  those  who  are  learning  the 
language  of  the  country." 

For  The"* Americanization  Worker 

The  first  chapter  is  full  of  practical  information 
on  why  and  how  to  use  a  play  to  teach  English. 
Besides  instructions  for  choosing,  casting  and 
costuming  there  are  special  points  to  stress  at 
rehearsals,  and  special  difficulties  in  pronuncia- 
tion to  guard  against.  There  follow  simple 
plays,  based  on  the  every  day  experience  of 
the  foreign  born  woman  and  using  the  English 
she  will  need.  In  addition  there  are  special  plays 
for  patriotic  holidays  to  make  vital  to  the  new 
citizen  some  American  ideals  and  traditions. 
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rung  down  on  the  world  tragedy,  the  number  doubled, 
belieing  the  contemptuous  prophecies  of  German  critics  and 
astounding  the  world  by  the  miracle  in  the  transformation  of 
America  into  a  fighting  machine. 

Naturally  the  posture  of  allied  affairs  determined  the  dis- 
position of  American  forces  along  the  front.  The  English 
held  the  western  section  near  their  base  of  supplies;  the  heart 
of  France  was  concentrated  on  the  defense  of  Paris;  accord- 
ingly the  most  tranquil  section  toward  the  east  was  firs 
assigned  to  the  American  associates.  With  incredible  swiftnes 
a  huge  American  war  mechanism  was  created  on  the  bas 
of  this  arrangement,  with  its  chief  port  of  entry  at  Bordeau 
and  its  headquarters  at  Chaumont,  below  Verdun. 

After  a  winter  of  cautious  preparations,  General  Pershing 
was  ready  to  work  effectively  with  General  Foch  in  breakir. 
the  shock  of  the  mighty  German  offensive  launched  in  March 
Again  in  the  summer,  when  General  Ludendorff's  last  desperate 
drive  threw  the  French  and  Allied  forces  back  upon  the 
Marne,  American  soldiers  at  Belleau  Wood,  Chateau-Thierry, 
and  other  points  along  the  flaming  line  played  well  their  part 
in  the  awful  fighting  that  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  In  Sep- 
tember, with  French  assistance,  they  wiped  out  the  German 
salient  at  Saint  Mihiel  and  then  joined  in  the  fierce  surge  from 
the  mountains  to  the  Channel  that  burst  wide  the  gates  of 
victory. 

On  the.  ocean,  American  cooperation  with  the  Allied  powers, 
though  less  spectacular,  proceeded  with  equal  resolve.  In 
protecting  the  American  coast,  in  patrolling  the  war  zones  for 
submarines,  in  sowing  mines  through  the  North  Sea,  in  bomb- 
ing submarine  bases,  and  in  convoying  troop  ships,  the  American 
navy  rose  to  the  requirements  of  the  conflict.  When  at  length 
the  long  struggle  was  over  and  the  armistice  was  proclaimed  on 
November  n,  1918,  more  than  three  hundred  American  war 
vessels  and  seventy-five  thousand  sailors  were  operating  in 
European  waters. 

BESIDES  economic  might  and  military  power,  new  social 
and  intellectual  forces  were  thrown  into  the  balance.  In 
days  of  old  when  kings  made  war  with  mercenary  armies,  no 
grand  proclamation  of  aims  and  purposes  was  required;  the 
royal  will  was  made  known  and  good  subjects  obeyed.  That 
was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  French  Revolution  altered 
the  face  of  politics,  thrusting  the  ballot  and  the  bayonet  into 
the  hands  of  peasants,  hairdressers,  and  carters,  and  making 
it  expedient,  on  summoning  them  to  arms,  to  accompany  the 
call  by  a  declaration  of  principles  answering  to  their  moral 
aspirations.  In  this  service  the  resourcefulness  of  the  human 
mind  never  failed.  Napoleon  was  past-master  of  the  publicity 
art  and  his  successors  imitated  him  at  a  distance.  When  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  blindly  blundered  into  war  in  the  summer 
of  1914,  as  Lloyd  George,  one  who  sat  at  the  council  table 
of  the  great,  bluntly  described  the  tragedy  in  after  years, 
belligerent  managers  on  both  sides  engaged  an  army  of  phil- 
osophers and  scribes  to  formulate  convincing  reasons  for  each 
turn  in  affairs,  manufacturing  in  this  fashion  a  literature  that 
was  immense  and  imaginative. 

In  addition  to  designing  moral  patterns  for  popular  use, 
European  statesmen  in  charge  of  the  war  had  also  to  agree 
upon  more  substantial  objectives.  Of  course  there  was  little 
doubt  about  the  character  of  the  settlement  that  the  German 
militarists  would  have  imposed  upon  the  world  if  victory  had 
perched  upon  their  banners;  out  of  their  historic  past  and 
out  of  their  mouths  they  stood  confessed — the  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk  forced  on  Russia  revealing  in  drastic  terms  in  1918 
the  range  of  their  ambitions.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the 
Central  Powers  to  enter  into  secret  understandings  as  to  the 
division  of  the  booty  to  be  acquired;  they  formed  a  solid  bloc 
under  German  dominion. 

But  the  case  of  the  Entente  Allies  was  different  in  that  no 
single  power  was  dominant.  Italy,  for  example,  had  been 
brought  into  the  war  only  by  heroic  bargaining  which  resulted 
in  a  secret  treaty  stating  exactly  what  her  reward  was  to  be ; 
and  all  the  Associates  were  afraid  of  defections  induced  by 
favorable  offers  from  the  enemy.  To  make  sure  of  their 
unity,  therefore,  the  diplomats  of  France,  England,  Russia, 
and  Japan  in  1915  set  projects  for  distributing  the  spoils,  on 
the  fine  old  Roman  principle  of  "Woe  to  the  vanquished!"  If 
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the  Bolsheviki  had  not  torn  open  the  secret  archives  of 
Petrograd  and  flung  the  documents  in  the  face  of  mankind 
in  December,  1917,  these  plighted  war  aims  of  the  Entente 
Allies  would  have  remained  unknown  perhaps  forever  and 
their  official  hypothesis  would  have  been  challenged  only  by 
the  cynical  at  home  and  the  Germans  abroad.  But  the  Russian 
Revolution  made  the  facts  public  property,  enabling  the  gen- 
eration that  fought  the  war  to  get  its  sources  straight  from 
authentic  records. 

To  these  European  understandings  America  had  been  no 
party.  President  Wilson  privately  believed  that  both  embattled 
hosts  were  righting  for  the  same  thing — namely,  to  relieve 
historic  grudges  and  gain  material  advantages.  It  was  this 
conviction,  founded  on  no  mean  knowledge,  that  kept  him  cold 
in  the  early  years  of  the  war  while  ardent  compatriots  raged 
around  the  White  House. 

But,  as  he  watched  the  smoke  and  flames  of  burning  Europe 
month  after  month,  the  President  came  to  certain  general 
conclusions  relative  to  the  kind  of  settlement  that  ought  to  be 
made — long  before  he  threw  the  American  sword  into  the 
scales.  These  conclusions  he  had  expounded  in  his  peace 
address  before  the  Senate  in  January,  1917,  in  which  lay  the 
;erms  of  his  later  program,  but  which  was  greeted  at  the  time 
with  doubts  and  derision  by  the  managers  of  Europe. 

Yet  water  flowed  swiftly  under  the  bridge.  In  less  than  a 
fear,  while  the  decision  of  the  battle  fronts  still  hung  in  the 
>alance,  the  Russian  Revolution  of  November,  1917,  shook 
the  social  order  of  Europe  to  its  very  foundations — making 
the  whole  earth  vibrate  with  the  tramp  of  the  proletariat  and 
tremble  at  the  most  daring  call  for  a  universal  uprising  against 
governments  issued  to  mankind  since  the  French  Declaration 
of  Rights  in  1789.  At  once  it  became  evident  that  Russia 
could  be  held  in  line  and  the  war  morale  of  Germany  under- 
mined only  by  radical  statements  of  a  democratic  policy  flatly 
slicing  the  imperialistic  aims  hidden  in  the  secret  treaties  of 
the  Allied  Powers. 

It  was  then  that  President  Wilson,  renewing  his  former 
professions,  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  hard-pressed  associates 
)f  little  faith.  In  the  tempestuous  days  of  January,  1918,  when 
he  Bolsheviki  were  staggering  before  the  hard  terms  proposed 
>y  the  imperial  governments  of  Germany  and  Austria  at  Brest- 
Jtovsk,  he  went  before  Congress  and  proclaimed  his  Fourteen 
'oints  in  ringing  periods  that  flew  on  the  wings  of  lightning 
vherever  subject  peoples  were  ruled  by  imperial  powers. 

Briefly  digested,  these  articles  of  political  faith  embraced 
he  following  items:  open  diplomacy,  freedom  of  the  seas, 
emoval  of  hampering  trade  barriers  among  nations,  reduction 
of  armaments,  adjustment  of  colonial  claims  in  the  interests 
>f  the  populations  involved,  fair  treatment  for  Russia,  restora- 
ion  of  Belgium,  righting  the  wrong  done  to  France  in  1871, 
idjustment  of  Italian  frontiers  on  principles  of  nationalism, 
more  autonomy  for  the  peoples  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  em- 
)ire,  restoration  of  Rumania  and  Servia,  an  independent 
'oland,  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  finally  an 
jssociation  of  nations  to  uphold  a  peaceful  world  order. 

Such  was  the  American  creed  formulated  by  the  spokesmen 
for  the  nation  and  received  with  a  shout  of  approval  from 
coast  to  coast.  Like  drowning  men  grasping  at  straws,  re- 
sponsible statesmen  among  the  Entente  Allies  gave  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  Wilsonian  formulas  "in  principle" — privately  sub- 
ject to  discreet  and  appropriate  reservations.  With  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  thus  phrased  and  approved,  the  people  of 
the  Central  Powers,  soldiers  and  civilians,  were  drenched  in 
a  propaganda  for  liberty  and  democracy,  warning  them  that 
they  were  righting  for  imperialist  masters  against  governments 
that  offered  them  a  peace  of  justice  and  freedom. 

"VT^ET  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
JL  achievements  of  this  indoctrination.  It  was  the  weight  of 
metal  rather  than  of  words  that  defeated  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. On  August  14,  1918,  Ludendorf,  according  to  secret 
papers  now  revealed,  confessed  to  his  imperial  master  that  the 
great  game  was  over,  that  the  German  armies  were  beaten, 
and  that  the  one  remaining  task  was  to  wring  from  the  victors 
the  best  possible  terms.  By  way  of  preparation,  they  admitted 
a  large  number  of  the  Socialists  to  their  council,  introduced 
the  English  parliamentary  system  of  government,  and  called 
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In   planning  your  summer,   we  call   attention   to  the 
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a  mild  liberal,  Prince  Maximilian  of  Baden,  to  the  chancellor- 
ship. In  a  startling  call  sent  to  Wilson  through  the  mediation 
of  Switzerland,  on  October  5,  1918,  the  new  German  govern- 
ment asked  him  to  take  steps  to  end  the  war  because,  forsooth, 
the  principles  proclaimed  by  him  were  in  accord  with  the 
"general  ideas  cherished  by  the  new  German  government  and 
with  it  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people." 

In  trying  circumstances  Wilson  faced  the  test  of  his  hypo- 
thesis. When  it  came  to  laying  down  the  exact  conditions  of 
an  armistice,  political  theories  had  to  descend  to  concrete 
realities.  In  this  sphere  it  was  General  Foch,  responsible 
head  of  the  Allied  and  associated  armies,  who  was  the  natural 
master  of  ceremonies.  For  more  than  a  month  the  discussion 
of  provisional  conditions  for  peace  went  on  while  the  German 
armies  in  France  crumbled  before  the  relentless  drive.  At  the 
end  of  September,  Bulgaria  had  surrendered  unconditionally. 
Late  in  October,  Austria,  after  suffering  ruinous  reverses  on 
the  Italian  front,  begged  for  peace,  and  on  November  3  laid 
down  her  arms.  Two  days  later  President  Wilson  transmitted 
the  draconian  armistice  terms,  drawn  by  military  men,  to  the 
authorities  in  Berlin  where  revolution  had  already  raised  its 
red  specter.  Confronted  by  an  implacable  foe  and  deserted 
by  his  weary  nation,  the  German  Kaiser  laid  down  the  insig- 
nia of  office  and  fled  with  the  Crown  Prince  to  personal  safety 
in  Holland.  On  the  morning  of  November  11,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  armistice  went  into  effect  and  the  roll  of  guns 
that  had  thundered  along  the  front  for  four  agonizing  years 
died  away.  A  tumult  of  thanksgiving  surged  throughout  the 
world,  even  the  Germans  finding  crumbs  of  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  to  be  no  triumphal  march  of  victors  into 
Berlin. 

WILSON  now  had  to  meet  the  greatest  crisis  of  his  life 
— and  without  the  support  of  a  united  country.  At  the 
congressional  elections  held  a  few  days  before  the  armistice 
the  American  voters,  spurning  his  appeal  for  a  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives  to  sustain  his  hand  in  negotiating 
peace  on  his  avowed  principles,  had  returned  a  majority  of 
Republicans  after  a  savage  campaign  in  which  many  outstand- 
ing leaders  had  demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Ger- 
many, a  Spartan  peace  for  the  vanquished,  and  the  utter  re- 
jection of  the  proposed  league  of  nations.  "In  no  other  free 
country  in  the  world  today  would  Mr.  Wilson  be  in  office," 
was  the  taunt  flung  at  the  President  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture for  the  peace  conference  in  France — a  taunt  taken  up 
with  glee  by  the  imperialist  press  of  London  and  Paris. 

On  his  arrival  in  Europe  to  realize  the  dream  of  his  Fourteen 
Points,  President  Wilson  was,  therefore,  a  broken  instrument 
compelled  by  fate  to  engage  in  high  diplomatic  combat  with 
the  most  astute  politicians  thrown  to  the  top  in  the  volcanic 
upheaval  of  the  war — all  of  them  sustained  by  powerful 
chauvinistic  passions  at  home.  To  them  it  made  little  differ- 
ence if  the  President  was  acclaimed  as  the  Moses  of  a  new 
day  and  with  Mrs.  Wilson  at  his  side,  received  a  triumphal 
ovation  that  would  have  turned  the  head  of  a  Caesar  or  a 
Napoleon.  Knowing  that  the  singing  masses  would  soon  lose 
their  fervor  and  shift  to  new  attractions,  these  more  experi- 
enced statesmen  played  for  delay  when  he  reached  Paris  in 
the  early  days  of  December  with  a  veritable  army  of  Amer- 
ican experts  in  history,  geography,  economics,  diplomacy  and 
the  four  commissioners  chosen  by  him  to  serve  as  his  aides. 
More  than  a  month  was  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  plenary 
peace  council  of  the  thirty-two  victorious  belligerents  met 
formally,  on  January  18 — to  receive  the  information  that  all 
important  business  would  be  transacted  by  a  supreme  council 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

When  eventually  the  diplomats  got  down  to  laying  out 
boundaries  and  distributing  goods,  a  contest  of  wits  com- 
menced— a  contest  held  behind  closed  doors  at  Wilson's  re- 
quest, with  the  ready  acquiescence  of  his  colleagues.  Assured 
in  the  matter  of  Shantung,  Japan  dropped  out;  and  Orlando, 
angered  by  Wilson's  flat  refusal  to  yield  to  Italy's  intransigent 
demands,  withdrew  amid  the  cheers  of  his  countrymen.  So  in 
the  end,  "the  big  three" — Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau,  and 
Wilson — in  their  private  chambers — wrote  the  significant 
clauses  for  the  voluminous  treaty  of  peace  including  the  sec- 
tion putting  the  responsibility  for  starting  the  war  on  the 
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Central  Powers.  The  German  delegation,  on  June  28,  1919, 
having  filed  vigorous  protests,  entered  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  in 
the  palace  of  Versailles — the  scene  of  the  Hohenzollern  tri- 
umph in  1871 — to  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  In  due  course 
Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  were  also  brought 
to  book. 

The  details  of  the  grand  settlement  were  spread  over  many 
pages  but  the  principles  of  historic  importance  were  few  and 
simple.  Like  all  such  human  arrangements,  the  compact  was 
in  some  respects  a  compromise.  Certain  elements  of  the 
Fourteen  Points  were  realized:  for  example,  nine  independent 
states,  most  of  them  in  eastern  Europe,  were  called  into  being 
under  the  principle  of  self-determination  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
was  restored  to  France.  The  boundaries  of  Italy,  Greece, 
Rumania,  Servia,  Belgium,  and  Denmark  were  enlarged  on 
the  theory  of  nationality,  with  many  glaring  violations  of  the 
creed.  Germany  was  reduced  in  size  and  power  and  Austria- 
Hungary  broken  up.  While  conforming  in  some  respects  to 
the  Wilsonian  doctrines,  these  arrangements  added  to  the 
security  and  strength  of  France  without  jeopardizing,  at  least 
immediately,  any  British  interests. 

In  the  distribution  of  imperial  spoils,  slight  concessions  were 
made  to  Wilson's  feelings.  Germany's  former  colonies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  were  transferred  to  the  victors  merely  as 
mandates  "to  be  held  under  the  League  of  Nations"  as  "a 
sacred  trust  for  civilization."  The  Saar  Valley,  purely  Ger- 
man in  population  but  possessed  of  rich  coal  fields,  was  as- 
signed to  France  simply  for  temporary  exploitation.  Shantung, 
wrested  from  Germany  by  Japan,  was  won  by  the  diplomats 
of  Tokyo  against  the  loud  protests  of  the  Peking  delega- 
tion, only  under  a  promise  of  ultimate  return  to  China — later 
carried  out  to  the  letter  under  interesting  circumstances.  But 
in  the  main  and  substantially,  the  arrangement  of  boundaries 
and  the  division  of  booty  outlined  in  the  famous  Secret  Treaties 
of  1915  were  realized  in  the  Versailles  treaty — with  a  note- 
worthy exception.  Russia,  given  no  voice  in  the  council  cham- 
ber at  Paris,  did  not  receive  the  share  originally  allotted  to 
her;  on  the  contrary,  the  territory  of  the  old  Russian  Empire 
was  cut  and  carved  at  will  by  the  mapmakers  of  the  Supreme 
Council.  Subject  to  these  limitations,  the  proceedings  at  Paris 
ran  true  to  careful  plans  and  immemorial  usage. 

Nothing  was  omitted  that  promised  to  break  the  power  of 
Germany  as  a  competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Her 
navy  was  turned  over  to  the  victors.  Her  army  was  reduced 
to  a  negligible  figure.  She  was  deprived  of  her  colonies,  her 
merchant  marine,  her  property  in  foreign  lands,  and  her  trad- 
ing bases  and  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Under  the 
guise  of  reparations,  including  the  cost  of  pensions  for  the 
veterans  of  the  French  armies  and  their  families,  the  Ger- 
mans were  forced  to  pledge  themselves  to  payments  totaling 
in  the  end  about  thirty-three  billion  gold  dollars — a  staggering 
sum  that  made  the  punitive  indemnities  of  previous  settlements 
appear  pitiably  small. 

In  short,  the  law  of  vengeance  was  to  be  applied. 

IN  this  great  bargain  President  Wilson  got  no  indemnities 
and  no  territory  for  the  United  States — nothing  comparable 
to  McKinley's  winnings  in  1898.  In  fulfillment  of  his  prin- 
ciples, he  sought  no  national  gains.  Looking  to  the  long  future, 
he  labored  rather  with  unbending  will  and  great  stress  of 
spirit  to  secure  agreement  on  a  plan  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, counting  all  temporary  provisions  as  minor  matters  to 
be  adjusted  in  the  coming  Parliament  of  Man.  Keeping  al- 
ways before  him  that  more  distant  ideal,  the  President  con- 
tested every  inch  of  the  ground  in  Paris,  even  going  once  so 
far  as  to  threaten  a  rupture  of  negotiations  by  ordering  his 
steamer  to  make  ready  for  departure.  Undoubtedly  his  per- 
plexity was  deep.  If  he  had  defiantly  refused  to  make  any 
prime  concessions  to  the  diplomacy  of  historic  subtraction  and 
division,  he  would  have  pleased  a  little  band  of  faithful  lib- 
erals at  home,  but  by  the  same  token  he  would  have  brought 
down  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  an  army  of  Republicans  bent 
on  the  ruin  of  Germany  and  the  recovery  of  power  at  home. 
So  in  the  end,  the  President  made  his  choice  and  completed  the 
treaty,  reckoning  the  settlement  with  the  Central  Powers, 
however  open  to  criticism,  as  lighter  in  the  balance  than  a 
perpetual  pledge  of  peace.  Weltgeschichte,  as  the  Germans 
say,  ist  Weltgericht;  and  long  after  all  now  living  are  in 
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their  graves  the  far  judgment  of  destiny  may  be  rendered  on  i 
this  man. 

AT  last  a  World  Parliament,  so  celebrated  in  prose  and 
poetry,  seemed  within  a  measurable  distance  of  realiza- 
tion. But  on  submitting  his  program  to  the  judgment  of  the 
American  people,  champions  of  the  new  order  encountered  a 
hostility  which  dazed  those  who  thought  the  war  had  been 
waged  to  end  war.  During  the  long-drawn  proceedings  at 
Paris  the  air  had  been  filled  with  discordant  notes  and  when 
the  treaty  finally  appeared,  the  forces  of  opposition — conserva- 
tive and  radical — coalesced  in  shouting  a  mighty  negative. 

With  grim  determination  Wilson's  adversaries  carried  their 
battle  into  the  Senate — now  in  Republican  hands — where  un- 
der the  Constitution,  a  two-thirds  vote  was  necessary  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Versailles  document.  German  sympathizers 
attacked  it  for  the  severe  terms  imposed  upon  the  vanquished. 
Irish  sympathisers  advanced  upon  it  because  it  gave  repre- 
sentation to  the  self-governing  dominions  of  Great  Britain 
while  offering  no  sign  of  recognition  to  Ireland,  then  deep  in 
her  struggle  for  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some 
thought  the  burdens  laid  upon  Germany  too  heavy,  or  the 
claims  of  Ireland  shamefully  neglected,  perhaps  as  many  were 
discontented  because  the  rights  of  America  and  American  citi- 
zens had  received  too  little  attention  in  the  gathering  up  of 
the  fragments  at  Paris. 

But  the  heaviest  barrage  of  fire  was  concentrated  on  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  those  who  clung  to 
the  traditional  doctrine  of  isolation.  Nor  did  the  personal 
tactics  pursued  by  President  Wilson  from  the  beginning  have 
a  mollifying  effect  on  political  passions.  He  had  assumed  the 
whole  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  final  settlement,  in  effect 
inviting  his  enemies  to  transfer  to  his  handiwork  the  full  brunt 
of  their  animosity  against  him  and  his  domestic  policies. 
Moreover,  during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  the  Senate 
itself  had  been  neglected,  receiving  from  Wilson  no  conciliatory 
messages.  "The  stage  is  set,"  he  said;  "the  destiny  disclosed. 
It  has  come  about  by  no  plan  of  our  conceiving,  but  by  the 
hand  of  God  who  led  us  into  this  war."  He  later  endeavored, 
it  is  true,  to  disarm  his  critics  in  the  Senate  by  personal  con- 
ferences but  his  efforts  in  that  direction  were  too  late  and  evi- 
dently too  marred  by  appearances  of  awkwardness  and  re- 
straint. 

Fearing  defeat  in  the  end  the  harassed  President,  taking 
the  stump  in  September,  made  a  grand  tour  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  appealing  to  the  American  people  at  large  over  the 
heads  of  the  recalcitrant  senators  in  Washington.  But  the 
effort  was  too  much  for  him.  While  engaged  in  this  battle 
for  his  treaty,  Wilson  became  desperately  ill  and  was  taken 
back  to  the  capital,  broken  in  body  if  not  in  spirit.  Save  for 
occasional  hours  of  feverish  activity,  he  never  recovered  his 
power.  During  the  remainder  of  his  term  the  affairs  of  his 
administration  drifted;  his  Cabinet  fell  to  pieces  with  resig- 
nations and  dismissals;  and  Congress,  dominated  by  Repub- 
licans, devoted  itself  in  accordance  with  canonical  party  custom 
to  the  politics  of  obstruction  and  recrimination  preparatory  to 
the  coming  election.  Unable  to  agree  on  reservations  and 
worn  by  the  long  debates,  the  Senate,  on  March  19,  1920, 
definitely  rejected  the  treaty  by  announcing  that  the  constitu- 
tional majority  could  not  be  obtained.  The  campaign  being 
now  at  hand,  Wilson  insisted  that  the  people  should  hold  "a 
solemn  referendum"  upon  the  League  of  Nations.  His  de- 
sire was  gratified. 

'  A  M  ERICA'S  present  need  is  not  heroics  but  healing;  no' 
,/V.  nostrums  but  normalcy;  not  revolution  but  restora- 
tion; .  .  .  not  surgery  but  serenity."  In  these  brief  phrases, 
delivered  to  an  audience  of  responsive  captains  of  industrial 
enterprise  in  Boston,  in  May,  1920,  Senator  Warren  Gamaliel 
Harding,  of  Ohio,  expressed  their  poignant  yearning  for  a 
return — how  far  no  one  could  tell — upon  the  course  along 
which  they  had  been  carried  by  Wilson.  No  political  mano- 
meter registered  the  exact  degree  of  pressure. 

With  reference  to  foreign  affairs,  any  program  of  healing, 
restoration,  and  serenity  implied  a  repudiation  of  Wilson's 
high  internationalism  including  its  tenderness  for  subject  races, 
a  reliance  upon  the  safeguards  offered  by  the  balance  of  power, 
a  revival  of  the  Webster-Seward-Hay  policy  in  the  Pacific 
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I  Ocean,    the    hard-headed    promotion    of    foreign    trade    by    the 

I  engines  of  state,  the  development  of  the  Navy  as  the  forerunner 

and  defender  of  commerce,  and  firmness  in  the  government  of 

imperial    provinces.      Equally    realistic,    essentially    economic, 

were  the   insinuations  of  normalcy  in  domestic  politics. 

The  revival  of  McKinley's  learning,  signified,  for  example, 
a  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  incomes,  inheritances,  and  excess 
profits,  especially  the  higher  schedules,  and  a  shift  of  the  bur- 
den of  federal  support  from  wealth  enjoyed  by  the  rich  to 
goods  consumed  by  the  masses.  It  likewise  involved  a  recov- 
ery of  the  Hamilton-Clay-Webster-McKinley  system  of  tariffs. 
Examining  the  ground  when  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  of 
war  died  away,  champions  of  recession  found  reasons  for  in- 
dulging in  expectations.  In  spite  of  Roosevelt  and  Wilson,  the 
captains  of  enterprise  were  still  in  the  arena;  they  were 
conscious  of  no  wrong-doing  such  as  had  been  ascribed  to  them 
in  the  tempestuous  days  of  1912  and  they  were  not  convinced 
that  the  drift  in  politics  since  the  close  of  McKinley's  era.  had 
been  either  just  or  inherently  necessary. 

To  their  designs  the  general  state  of  the  Wilson  regime 
was  distinctly  favorable.  Immediately  after  the  armistice, 
the  administration  commenced  to  disintegrate.  In  only  one 
relation  did  it  persist  in  exercising  unsparing  control  over  priv- 
ate affairs  once  justified  by  the  demands  of  the  war,  namely, 
in  the  suppression  of  critical  opinion.  Postmaster-general 
Burleson  continued  to  exercise  a  stringent  supervision  over 
the  press  and  the  mails.  The  attorney-general,  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination,  kept  him- 
self in  the  public  eye  by  a  hot  "war  on  the  Reds,"  arresting 
suspected  persons  wholesale,  authorizing  the  use  of  provocative 
agents  to  stir  up  "seditious  meetings,"  insisting  on  the  deporta- 
tion of  aliens  rounded  up  by  detectives  from  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  tolerating  if  not  authorizing  constant  resort  to 
the  third  degree,  that  is,  the  physical  abuse  of  accused  persons. 

Indeed  the  inquisitorial  activities  of  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion after  the  close  of  the  "war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy"  became  so  vehement  that  a  committee  of  promi- 
nent lawyers  filed  a  memorandum  of  remonstrance.  "We  may 
well  wonder,  in  view  of  the  precedents  now  established,"  ex- 
claimed Charles  E.  Hughes  the  former  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  "whether  constitutional  government  as  heretofore 
maintained  in  this  republic  could  survive  another  great  war 
even  victoriously  waged." 

BY  many  hands,  therefore,  the  stage  was  set  by  1920  for 
a  strong  reaction  against  everything  that  had  a  Wilsonian 
flavor.  Liberals  fumed  over  "his  surrender  to  British  and 
French  imperialism  at  Paris,"  his  cold  refusal  to  approve  a 
general  amnesty  for  political  offenders,  and  his  continued 
prosecution  of  persons  accused  of  harboring  radical  opinions. 
Republican  statesmen  who  had  endured  and  even  ostentatiously 
approved  Wilson's  lofty  sentiments  about  the  objects  of  the 
war,  now  felt  free  to  deny  the  official  hypothesis,  assail  it 
violently,  and  substitute  for  it  the  simple  and  less  seraphic 
reason  that  we  had  taken  up  arms  "to  save  our  skins." 

In  fact,  on  all  sides  the  canonical  creed  of  the  war,  the 
enthralling  idealism  with  which  Wilson  had  sustained  his 
grand  crusade,  was  now  attacked  with  relentless  analysis, 
here  and  abroad — much  to  the  amazement  of  the  Socialists 
in  jail  for  the  objections  they  had  so  recently  put  on  record 
in  the  court  of  opinion  against  the  official  hypothesis. 

With  an  unconcern  that  astounded  the  generality,  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs  now  characterized  the  Belgian  atrocity  stories  as  pure 
war  myths.  Freed  from  official  censorship,  this  brilliant  jour- 
nalist, whose  livid  etchings  of  the  war  had  thrilled  millions 
during  the  tragic  years  and  had  given  the  Allied  leaders  heroic 
proportions,  now  rendered  a  collective  judgment:  "The  old 
politicians  who  had  played  the  game  of  politics  before  the 
war,  gambling  with  the  lives  of  men  for  territories,  priv- 
ileged markets,  oil  fields,  native  races,  coaling  stations,  and 
imperial  prestige,  grabbed  the  pool  which  the  German  gam- 
blers had  lost  when  their  last  bluff  was  called  and  quarrelled 
over  its  distribution." 

To  the  confessions  of  once-muzzled  journalists  were  added 
more  impressive  documents.  When  Russian,  German,  and 
Austrian  archives  were  torn  open  by  revolution,  the  secret 
negotiations,  conversations,  agreements,  and  treaties  by  which 
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students. 

The  regular  course  begins  July  5,  1927 

For  information,  address  The  Director 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

For 

JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 

(Initiated  by  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service) 
210  WEST  9 1ST  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

SOCIAL  ECONOMICS 
Two-year  course  leading  to   M.A.  Degree 

Preparation  for  Social  Case  Work 
and  Social  Research 

For  Social  Economics  circulars  apply  to  Registrar 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND 


The  Fair  hope  Summer  School 

Greenwich,    Connecticut 

June  28th  to  August  6th  1927 

This  school  provides  courses  for  parents,  teachers,  social 
workers  and  children.  The  children  will  be  In  charge  of 
experts  and  will  have  the  joy  and  benefit  of  working  out 
their  own  interests  while  the  parents  and  other  adult  stu- 
dents are  studying  the  needs  of  childhood  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoying  both  rest  and  recreation. 

MARIETTA  JOHNSON,  Director 
ANTOINETTE  HOLLISTER    )  ^^  Dirnton 
CHARLES  RABOLD  ) 

Address  all  inquiries  to 
New  York  Office,  Fair  hope  Summer  School 

159  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  City 
Telephone    Caledonia    2995 


(In   answering   advertisements   please   mention  THE   SURVEY.     It   helps   us,   it  identifies  you.) 
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AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF    PSY-    I 
CHIATRIC    SOCIAL    WORKERS — 

To  promote  association  among  psychiatric 
social  workers  and  to  maintain  standards  in 
psychiatric  social  work.  President.  Mrs. 
Maida  H.  Solomon,  74  Fenwood  Road.  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts;  Secretary,  Kathleen 
Ormsby,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

— President,  Margaret  Sanger,  104  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  edu- 
cate American  people  in  the  various  aspects 
of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  procreation; 
to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly 
licensed  physicians.  Life  membership  $1.00; 
Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbine. 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING — promotes  the  cause  of  the 
hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming  organi- 
zations. Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th 
St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION— Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER -Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
INC.— 16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York, 
Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  Conducts  psychiatric  nurses  regis- 
try. For  information  address  Jess  Perlman, 
Director. 

CHILD     HEALTH     DEMONSTRATION 

COMMITTEE— Courtenay  Dinwiddle.  di- 
rector, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
Administers  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child 
Health  Program — demonstrating  integrated 
child  health  services  in  small  com-munities: 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  Athens,  Ga.,  Rutherford 
County,  Tenn.,  Marion  County,  Ore.  Bul- 
letins free  on  request. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid:  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children:  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President:  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President: 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
president;  Edward  Fisher  Brown.  Executive 
Secretary. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED _ Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
•chool  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement— ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Man- 
aging Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Composed  of  22  Protestant  national  women  s 
mission  boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Exec- 
utive Secretary. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer     service     for     college     students, 

Laura  H.   Parker,    Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 

follow-up  of   New   Americans,    Raymond 

E.  Cole.  Executive. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA  —  L.  W.  Wallace. 

President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director. 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides^— 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA— Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert.  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  f. 

E.  Johnson,   Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and 
Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad- 
vanced courses:  agriculture,  builders,  busi- 
ness, home-economics,  normal.  Publishes 
"Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  on 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


Intolerance 

u/^IVE  me  the  radius  of  a  man's 

vJT  intelligence",  said  Senator 
James  E.  Reed,  "and  I  will  describe 
the  circumference  of  his  tolerance." 

Intolerance  is  a  dam  that  holds  back 
the  flow  of  social  progress.  It  was 
intolerance  of  medical  science  that 
prompted  a  mountaineer  mother  to  re- 
fuse orthopedic  treatment  for  her 
crippled  son,  because  "God  had  made 
him  crippled."  It  is  intolerance  of 
scientific  facts  that  keeps  boys  and  girls 
at  back-breaking  work  in  beet  fields 
and  sweatshops. 

The  way  to  break  through  the  dam 
of  intolerance  is  with  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  That  is  what  the  or- 
ganizations listed  here  are  trying  to 
do.  Each  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
intelligent  opinion  and  the  death  of  in- 
tolerance. 

If  you  want  to  smash  the  dam  of 
America,  add 


intolerance  in  America,  add  your 
strength  to  the  organized  leadership  of 
one  of  these  social  agencies. 
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HUDSON  GUILD— 436  West  27th  Street. 
Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood-house:  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  ways 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work:  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor  executive  director, 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of 
Delinquency. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY— Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry 
through  its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture 
services  and  organization  of  college  and 
city  groups.  Executive  Directors,  Harry  W. 
Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  70  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  City. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  NON- 
PARTISAN  ASSOCIATION -6  E.  39th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Charles  C.  Bauer, 
director.  An  Association  supplying  factual 
information  about  the  League  of  Nations. 
World  Court  and  the  International  Labor 
Office,  in  an  effort  to  give  Americans  a  true 
picture  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  organi- 
zations. Literature,  educational  material,  a 
speakers'  bureau,  a  film,  slides,  exhibits,  anp 
a  reference  library,  are  available  to  the  r/i'u- 
lie.  Memberships  which  include  subscription 
to  the  Association's  monthly  publication, 
range  from  $1.00  to  $100. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient. 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE— Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC._(e»t.  1912.  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodie», 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  ong- 
inate  and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  Knight- 
hood  of  Youth  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powli-ion.  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC — Dr.  WillU- 

H  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month- 
ly, $.50  a  year. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION      OF     BLINDNESS — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  associate  director;  Dr. 
B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director,  and 
Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organiza- 
tions and  legislation,  publish  literature  of 
movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — John  A.  Lapp,  president,  Chicago, 
111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E. 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
May  11-18,  1927.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  frve  dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS-Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve, 

President,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 

NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H, 
Parker.  M.D.,  President. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  CHURCH  MIS- 
SION OF  HELP 1133  Broadway,  New 

York.  Acrency  of  the  Eoiscopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Fifteen 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining 
staffs  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.  -370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E- 
Mooreland,  Pres. ;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer ;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 

for  health  work  among  colored  people. 
To   create   and   stimulate    health    conscious- 
ness and  responsibility  anion^;  the  colored 
people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,    help  educate   and   place  young 
colored    women    in    public    health    work. 
Work      supported      by      memberships     and 
voluntary   contributions. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS-At  the  Chil- 

dren's  Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
m,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  I  nstitta- 
tions.  The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  further  information 
address  Calvin  Derrick,  Dean. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE -For    social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y:  127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna  A.  Gor- 
don, president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Moral- 
ity, Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Official  publications  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE  — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  hon- 
orary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  247  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Christman,  secretary.  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop 
through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Information 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In- 
formation available  on  playground  and  com- 
munity center  activities  and  administration. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  MOTION  PICTURE 
FOUNDATION,  Inc.— William  E.  Har- 
mon, Pres.;  W.  Burke  Harmon,  Vice-Prea. ; 
Mary  Beattie  Brady,  Treas.;  Estelle  Merrill, 
Sec.;  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Pro- 
ducers and  distributors  of  simple,  short 
motion  pictures  designed  strictly  for  church 
use  as  part  of  a  regular  service.  One  of 
the  activities  of  the  Harmon  Foundation. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION -For   the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statii- 
tics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  it* 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE -An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phase* 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsejr, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA  —  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller. 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


the  Entente  Powers  had  planned  to  smash  Germany  and  divide 
the  spoils  of  war  according  to  the  ancient  rules  were  exposed 
to  the  public  gaze.  In  all  its  naked  horror  the  sordid  and 
grimy  diplomacy  which  had  precipitated  the  bloody  conflict  was 
revealed;  and  by  way  of  supplement  memoirs,  papers,  treaties, 
and  articles  on  the  background  of  the  war  began  to  flow 
from  the  presses.  Though  cautious  editors  long  ignored  the 
researches  of  scholars,  though  aged  clubmen  and  embattled 
women  continued  to  fight  the  war  along  canonical  lines,  the- 
task  of  keeping  alive  the  old  reverie  was  beyond  their  powers. 

And  after  a  while  misgivings  leaked  into  the  very  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  chamber  that  three  short  years 
before  had  carried  the  war  resolution  in  a  tempest  of  en- 
thusiasm, the  question  was  now  calmly  asked,  "Why  after  all 
did  we  enter  the  war?"  To  most  Democrats  this  inquiry  was 
worse  than  indecent;  it  was  profane.  But  Republicans  pressed 
it  and  Senator  Harding  answered.  'Referring  to  the  preamble 
of  the  measure  declaring  hostilities  against  Germany,  he  recited 
the  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  German  government 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Then  he  closed 
laconically:  "There  is  the  whole  story.  Nothing  there  es- 
pecially proclaiming  democracy  and  humanity."  This  he  said 
in  no  captious  mood;  at  bottom  it  expressed  his  mature  con- 
viction. A  little  later  in  his  speech  accepting  the  presidential 
nomination,  Harding  took  pains  to  state  formally  that  "we 
asked  the  sons  of  this  republic  to  defend  our  national  rights" 
rather  than  to  "purge  the  Old  World  of  the  accumulated  ills 
of  rivalry  and  greed." 

So  the  politicians  seemed  to  blow  mists  of  doubt  athwart  the 
sunlight  that  streamed  down  on  the  poppies  in  Flanders 
fields,  bringing  anguish  to  those  who  felt  with  Wilson  that  the 
heart  of  humanity  would  break  if  the  United  States  did  no* 
enter  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  League   question,  of  course,   made  some   difficulties   for 


the  Republican  candidate  because  he  had  to  conciliate  men 
absolutely  opposed  to  ratification  in  any  form  or  manner  what- 
soever— and  to  keep  in  the  same  step  ardent  supporters  of 
an  international  union.  But  if  the  task  had  its  perils,  Hard- 
ing ingeniously  surmounted  them  by  condemning  the  League 
of  Nations  devised  at  Paris  and  proposing  instead  "a  free 
association  of  nations."  There  he  cautiously  stopped,  declining 
to  make  it  clear  just  what  kind  of  association  he  had  in  mind 
or  how  it  was  to  be  brought  into  existence.  The  precaution 
was  after  all  unnecessary  as  the  election  returns  proved.  Be- 
sides a  popular  plurality  of  seven  millions,  Harding  received 
404.  out  of  531  electoral  votes. 

ONCE  safely  installed  in  the  White  House,  President 
Harding  flatly  refused  to  revive  the  Versailles  treaty 
and  eventually  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  American 
people  had  settled  this  issue  forever.  To  invite  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  already  bound  together  in  the  League 
to  join  the  United  States  in  forming  another  "association  of 
nations"  on  a  new  American  model,  as  he  had  suggested,  was 
evidently  out  of  the  question — if  not  comical. 

Having  finally  arrived  at  a  specific  conclusion,  the  Harding 
administration  placed  the  Versailles  pact  in  the  official  waste- 
basket  and  Congress,  hearing  news  of  this  action  in  the  White 
House,  by  a  joint  resolution,  signed  by  the  President  on  July 
2,  1921,  declared  the  war  with  the  late  Central  Empires  at 
an  end — expressly  reserving  to  the  United  States  and  its  citi- 
zens all  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  were  entitled 
under  the  armistice  and  the  final  settlement.  Thereupon  sep- 
arate treaties  of  peace  were  negotiated  with  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Hungary  and  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Thus  in  an  un- 
expected fashion  "the  war  to  end  war"  was  formally  brought 
to  a  close,  as  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  nearly 
three  years  after  the  fighting  ceased  on  the  battlefield. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

WORKERS  WANTED 

WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Social   Caie  Worker;   Col- 
lege  graduate  for  a  General   Hospital  in 
Eastern  part  of  country.     Hospital  exper- 
ience not  essential.     5704  SUXVET. 

EXAMINATION  CHIEF  PROBATION 
OFFICER,    COOK   COUNTY.      Unassem- 
bled   examination  —  salary    $7,500.00  —  open 
to  men  and  women  25  to  50  years  of  age 
who  have  completed  four  years  high  school 
or     equivalent     and     have     experience     in 
social   agency   recognized   standing.   Appli- 
cations must  be  filed  not  later  than  April 
i6th  with  Secretary  Judge's  Committee  for 
the   Selection  of  the   Chief  Probation   Offi- 
cer,   2240   West   Roosevelt    Road,    Chicago, 
Illinois. 

WANTED:    At   once    a   medical    social 
worker  by  a   Jewish   Hospital  in  Eastern 
city.    One  with  case  work  experience  pre- 
ferred.    5698    SURVEY. 

SUPERVISOR     of     boys     for     Chicago 
Home    for   Jewish    Orphans,    6208    Drezel 
Avenue.     State     Age,     qualifications     and 
salary  expected.    5758  SURVEY. 

NURSE  for  position  in  New  York   City 
Settlement  from  June  isth  to  September  ist 
—  five  days  a  week,  preferably  experienced 
public    health    worker    with    knowledge    of 
Yiddish.      Must   be    able    to   conduct   daily 
hygiene    clinics    for    play    school    children 
and    assist    in    physical    examinations    and 
home   visiting.     5769   SURVEY. 

LARGE  Jewish  Family  Care  Agency  of 
Philadelphia     always     ready     to     consider 
applications  of  college  graduates  interested 
in  social  case  work,  both  experienced  and 
those,  wishing    training.     Opportunity    for 
study  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social 
Work  or  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.    Address  Jewish  Welfare 
Society,  330  S.  9th  St. 

GYMNASIUM  AND  BOYS  WORKER 
of    high    standards   and    ideals   wanted    to 
assist   in   Boys   Department  of   large   New 
York  City  settlement.     Student  in  Physical 
Education  Department  of  Teachers  College 
preferred,     with     cultured     Jewish     back- 
ground.    5768  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Married  couple,  one  or  both 
of   whom   is   qualified   to   teach   Grammar 
School    Grades.     Resident   position,   salary 
and  maintenance.    Small  private  school  for 
problem  boys   about  thirty-five  miles  from 
New  York.     New  cottage  unit.     Duties  in- 
clude   those    implied    in    the    term    "house 
father  and  mother".     Apply  by  letter  only, 
giving  full   personal   data   and   references. 
A.  E.  Wakeman,  72   Schermerhorn  Street, 
Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

ATTRACTIVE    GIRLS    WORKER    of 
experience  and  cultured  background   (Ger- 
man Jewish   worker  preferred),  for  Girls 
Department   large   New  York   City   Settle- 
ment.    Applicant  must  be  college  graduate 
with  experience  not  theories.     Opportunity 
for   development  of  original   ideas  backed 
by  thought  and  high  standards.     Can  begin 
June  first  or  September  first.  5770  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory   technicians    for    excellent    hospital 
positions  everywhere.    Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Experienced  matron  for  Old 
Ladies'  and  Children's  Home.    Forty  resi- 
dents.   Address,  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Mead- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 

SETTLEMENT  of  New  York   City  in- 
vites applications  from  Jewish  women  and 
men     of     experience     for     directorsip     of 
girls'  work  and  boys'  work.     5752  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  by  Jewish  agency,  Western 
New  York,  experienced  family  case  work- 
er;   some    psychiatric    training    desirable; 
also  child  placing  agent,  one  able  to  organ- 
ize and  develop  home  finding.  5780  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE.     Social    workers,    secretaries,    super- 
intendents,   matrons,     housekeepers,    dieti- 
tians,  cafeteria   managers.     The   Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ATTRACTIVE 
OPPORTUNITIES 

BOY    SCOUTS    OF    AMERICA    need 
men    with    leadership    and    administrative 
ability   and   experience   for  executive   posi- 
tions.    Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or    after   placement.      Further   information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Your    Summer    Vacation    may 
be  pleasantly  and  profitably 
spent  at  a  Summer  Camp. 

Positions     open,    —   Directors,      Head 
Counselors,  Physicians,  Nurses,  Dieti- 
tians.   Handcraft,    Swimming,    Athle- 
tics,  Dramatics,   Music,   Dancing,   etc. 

No  charge  for  registration 

Executive  Service  Corporation 
Summer   Camp   Division 

GERTRUDE    D.    HOLMES,    Director 
Pershing  Square  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

WE    HAVE   OPENINGS    in    Sales    De- 
partment   for   several    men   of   vision    and 
personality.    Dignified  work  with  annually 
increasing  income.    Isadore  Fried,  General 
Agent,     New    England     Mutual    Life    Ins. 
Company,    1440   Broadway. 

"Home  -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  SO-pp.   111.   handbook  —  It's  FREE.    Home-stud; 
Domestic    Science   courses,    for   teaching.    Institution 
management,   etc.,    and   for   home-making   efficiency. 
Am.  School  if  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St.,  ChloaM 

The  Collegiate  Service,  Inc. 

437  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Occupational  Bureau   for    College 
Women 

We  supply  settlement,  institution, 
and  organization  executives,  case 
workers,  field  agents,  recreation  lead- 
ers, teachers,  dietitians,  personnel 
managers,  publicity  directors,  statisti- 
cians, and  others, — to  meet  all  needs 
of  social  institutions. 


Professional    solution    of    Employment 
Problems 

High  grade  workers  in  all  professions*. 
Many  Summer  Camp  Instructors  needed.  All 
references  rigidly  investigated  and  approved 
applicants  will  meet  the  employer's  most  ex- 
acting requirements. 

No   charge  to  the   employer,   and 
No  registration  fee  for  the  applicant 
For    further   information   address 

The   Appointment    Bureau 
NASHUA     VOCATIONAL     INSTITUTE 
28  Park  Street,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire 


GERTRUDE    R.    STEIN,    Inc. 

Vocational    Service 

We  are  here  to  help  you  find  social  workers, 
research  workers  and  secretaries  to  fill  your 
particular  jobs. 

18  East  41st  Street  New  York  City 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  headworker  of  set- 
tlement, also  experienced  executive  in  other 
branches  of  social  work  available  for  posi- 
tion May  or  next  October.  5748  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE:  Capable  young  man, 
proven  ability  on  previous  projects,  desires 
connection  where  an  agricultural  program 
can  be  made  part  of  boys'  training.  De- 
pendable, sincere.  5688  SUEVEY. 

EXECUTIVE:  Thorough  knowledge  all 
phases  institutional  work.  Experienced  in 
athletic  activities.  Experienced  director  of 
agricultural  projects.  Eight  years  practi- 
cal experience  in  child  welfare  work.  5672 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  sincerely  interested 
in  welfare  work,  capable,  experienced,  de- 
pendable, possesses  initiative,  desires  posi- 
tion as  supervisor.  Institutional  experience 
covering  3  years.  5709  SURVEY. 


RESIDENT  SCHOLARSHIPS 

are  available  October  1,  1927 

at 
East  Side  House,  New  York  City 

to  young  women  wishing  to  fit  them- 
selves for  responsible  positions  in  social 
settlement  or  community  work. 

Definite  training  under  expert  super- 
vision in  neighborhood  surveys,  group 
activities  and  work  with  adult  immi- 
grants of  many  nationalities. 

Address, 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,  540  East  76th  Street, 
HELEN   HART,  Head  Worker 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  SECRETARY-STEN- 
OGRAPHER, Protestant,  desires  part  time 
non-commercial  position,  mornings  pre- 
ferred. Full  time  considered.  5777  SURVEY. 

MAN  AND  WIFE,  middle  aged,  protes- 
tant,  for  past  four  years  engaged  as  super- 
intendent and  matron  of  children's  home, 
desire  a  change.  Man,  all-around  mechanic, 
wife,  graduate  nurse,  Penna.  Registered. 
Location,  secondary  consideration.  5774 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  LADY,  well  educated,  desires 
position,  as  a  companion,  here  or  abroad. 
5775  SURVEY. 

CAMPAIGN  DIRECTOR:  Successful  ex- 
perience money  raising  and  organization 
work  Boston  and  New  England.  Will  make 
survey,  compile  report,  supply  names 
special  contributors  and  general  mailing 
lists.  Available  for  full  or  part  time  ser- 
vice. 5776  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  WOMAN,  executive,  with  a 
broad  and  varied  experience  in  all  phases 
of  social  work,  desires  connection.  5734 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  secretary  with 
scientific  expedition  by  young  college  grad- 
uate, who  is  a  competent  and  experienced 
stenographer  and  typist.  5778  SURVEY. 

SEWING  TEACHER,  refined,  well  edu- 
cated, capable,  seven  years  teaching  ex- 
perience, desires  position  in  an  institution. 
Can  furnish  good  references.  5771  SURVEY. 

HEAD  WORKER  settlement  wishes 
change  during  summer.  New  York  or 
vicinity.  Companion,  secretary,  clerical ; 
useful  to  literary-social  worker,  artist. 
Competent,  resourceful,  cheerful.  Nurse 
training.  No  child-care.  5772  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  State  Normal  graduate  wishes 
position:  tutor,  governess,  companion  dur- 
ing vacation.  Experience:  principal  schools, 
past  three  years  supervisor  grades.  5773 
SURVEY. 


|  Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

|  If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that  | 
|  we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper  | 
|  than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 
Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 

Mailing   Company 

34th   Street   at  8th  Avenue 

Ashland  1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

4*  East  22nd  Street 


giioHiniiiiiiiBii!  in 

ST.   ANDREW'S   CONVALESCENT   HOSPITAL 

237  EAST  17th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Episcopal  SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  offer  hospitality  to  con- 
valescent or  tired  busisess  girls  and  women. 

Rest,  good  food,  and  refined  surroundings  are  provided.  Roof-sun- 
porch  overlooks  park.  Guests  are  free  to  attend  outside  Clinics  and  may  receive 
visitors  daily. 

Condition  on  admission  must  not  endanger  or  annoy  other  guests. 
Chronic  or  aged  patients  are  not  eligible. 

Rates:  dormitory,  $5.00  a  week;  private  rooms,  $10.00- $20.00  a  week; 
or   adjusted   according  to  circumstances.     Season,   October   to   May. 
Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge.     Telephone  Ashland  4728. 

ST.   ANDREW'S   REST,    Country  Branch,  Woodcliff  Lake,  New  Jersey.     Open, 
May  15  to  October.     Telephone,  Park  Ridge   152. 

iiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 


BOOKS 


See  Your  National  Parks 

All  beautifully  illustrated  in 

Picturesque  America 

By  John    Francis   Kane 

Write    for    special    offer    for    those    planning 
trips  to  parks   this  year.   $10.00  edition. 

RESORTS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS  OF  AMERICA 

51  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 


Delinquent  Girls  on  Parole 

A  Study  of  Girls  Paroled  from  Cedar  Knolls 
School,  Hawthorne,  N    Y.,  1909-1925 

by   AUCE   D.    MENKEN 

Vice-President,   Jewish    Board    of    Guardians, 

228  East  19th   Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

"Reprint  from  Jewish  Social 

Service  Quarterly,  Sept.   1926." 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  Iowa  Family  Tree 

(California  Branch) 

— a  directory  in  preparation  for  Southern 
Californians  who  formerly  lived  in  tile  State 
of  Iowa. 

For  ready  reference  this  directory  provides 
a  double  index  so  that  each  name  shows 
the  present  California  address,  and  also  the 
former  Iowa  address. 

Registration    is   without   charge,    and   no   obli- 
gation   is   intended    or   implied. 
A    post-card    addressed   to  us   will   bring  you 
registration     cards    in     convenient     form     for 
your  use. 

The  Iowa  Family  Tree 

3702    Magnolia    Boulevard 

Burbank,   California 


Elizabeth  Dawson  Wonderful  Chocolates 

packed  in  a  beautiful  5  Ib.  box,  $3.00.  delivered 
to  your  home.  Allen  &  Andrews,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Alloe   Bradley,    famous    expert, 
thowi  just  how   to   make   home 
cooking,     cake-making,     candy- 
making  (Ive  big  profits.  How  to 
eater,  run  profitable  TEA    ROOMS. 
•  Inns,  Cafeterias,  etc. — over  51  way* 
„   Make  Money!     Write  today  for  lllus 
booklet    "Cooking    for    Profit,"    It's    FREE 
American    School   of  Home   Economics,   849  E.  58lh  Street.   Chicago 


COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
luch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 
•s^M^s^Bmmaam^iH  Easterly  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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MuUi.r.phinfl  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I      . -,M<il!" 

Typewriting     I^^^^^^^^^M^BMH!       Addressinf 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us ! 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 

for  trained  executive*  and  other 

worker*  in  institution*? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Director*  for  practi- 
cally trained  worker*  to  fill  important 
position*? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executive*  and  other 
Worker*  at  the  Children'*  Village, 
Dobb*  Ferry,  offer*  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  it*  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

Endorsed  and  partially  financed  by 
the  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Mem- 
orial. 

We  are  unable  to  fill  continuous  re- 
quests coming  to  us  for  well  trained 
personnel. 

For  further  information  address 
CALVIN    DERRICK,   Dean 

THE   NATIONAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL 

FOR    INSTITUTION    EXECUTIVES 

AND    OTHER    WORKERS 

Dobbs  Ferry  on   Hudson 
New  York 


THE  OLIVIA  SAGE  SCHOOL  OF 
PRACTICAL  NURSING  offers  one  year'* 
course  in  special  bedside  nursing  to  limited 
number  of  women.  Classes  formed  quar- 
terly. Pupils  receive  maintenance;  uni- 
form; salary.  Apply  to  Superintendent  of 
Nurses.  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children,  321  East  I5th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published   by  the   National   Comittee  for 
Mental    Hygiene,    370    Seventh    Avenue, 
New  York. 
us,   it   identifies  you.) 


Travel,  Resorts, 

Real  Estate 


Just  40  minutes  from  New  York  by  train 
"IHE  330ARJ>WALK    IS 

L&PEN  wiffi 

tE  HofElS  A 

«*    D&wCn«n  ms«Mpt>  V 


•Rpom  'Plus  <fe>od  -Only 


OF»EM  ALL  YEAR 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 


N 


York 


"HEARTS  DESIRE"- Adirondack  Mountains 

Jay,  Essex  County 

Furnished  Cottage,  6  rooms,  bath,  hot  and 
cold  running  water, — electric  lights.  $275 
for  season.  Supplies  convenient.  Central 
for  touring,  golf  course  near.  Smaller  cot- 
tage $200. 

ALMON     WARD,    Lower    Bank,    N.    J. 

FOR 
SALE 

Summer  cottage;  location  1400  ft.  alti- 
tude, commanding  splendid  view  of  Hudson 
River  and  Valley.  Six  rooms  in  camp  style. 
About  %  acre  ground.  Price  $1,500.00. 

N.  C.  GABEL.  41-63  Glenwood  Ave.,  Little 
Neok.  L.  I. 


Vermont 


FOR  RENT:  For  the  Summer,  com- 
pletely furnished,  comfortable,  small 
summer  bungalow  in  Green  Mountains, 
Southern  Vermont.  Suitable  for  occu- 
pation by  married  couple  or  two  women. 
For  information,  apply  Box  5779  SURVET. 


New    Hampshire 


Mt.  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


/"•  LENBURNIE-ON-LAKE     GEORGE, 

^-*  N.  Y.  Furnished  cottages  for  sale  or 
rent.  Only  best  Gentile  families  need  apply. 
Address  WILLIAM  E.  WALTON,  The  Taylor, 
2001  Park  Ave..  Baltimore,  Md. 


Whitp    Mnimfain*     JACKSON,      N.      H. 

mountains  To  Rent  fop  Season 

2  furnished  cottages  on  side  of  Thorn  Mt. ; 
superb  view  of  Presidential  Range  and 
village.  8  and  10  rooms,  running  water  and 
bath.  10-room  house  has  hot  water  and  piano. 
liaac  L.  Goff.  171  Westminster  St..  Providence.  R.I. 


Maine 


TOURS 


WORLD  ACQUAINTANCE  TOURS 


STUDY  TOURS 
Exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  Students, 
Teachers.  Lectur- 
ers. 

Experienced    Lead- 
ers. 

Student's    Tour 


PLEASURE 

TOURS 

Sailing    each    week 
Best  Shies  —  Low 

Rates 

Send    for    Booklet 
•Low    Priced 


Itineraries     Specially    Arranged 
61   West   49th    St..    N.    Y.    City.    Circle   2511 


3?Daus 


Save  30% 

!  All  «p« we.  U  cl.  hotel. 

I  Mora  motor  twwl ;  30% 
ho.  l*rT*«S7iC« 
BookU  100  Tou,.  K,« 
ALLEN  TOURS,  he. 
11$  Unit  BdUhv.  B.«« 


WHERE  TO  LIVE 

Manhattan  Beach  Hotel,  New  York 

Live  in  a  modern  fireproof  hotel  by  the 
leashore  for  leas  than  in  the  crowded  city. 
Home-like  comforts.  Moderate-priced  res- 
taurant; maid,  valet  and  telephone  service. 
Winter  rates:  $12  per  week  for  two,  37 
minutes  from  Times  Square,  B.  M.  T. 
Telephone  Sbeepshead  3000. 

New     Jersey 


The  HUDSON  GUILD  FARM, 

near  Lake  Hopatcong,  is  open  for  week 
ends  and  longer  vacations.  This  is  not 
a  hotel,  but,  those  who  like  farm  food, 
swimming,  hiking,  tennis  and  a  hearty 
welcome,  will  find  much  to  enjoy  here. 
For  particulars,  phone,  Chickering  8754. 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

Have  you  a  Cottage,  Camp  or  Bungalow 
to  Rent  or  For  Sale? 

Have  you  Real  Estate  transactions  of  any 
kind  pending? 

Try    the    SURVEY'S     Classified    columns. 

Special  Real  Estate  advertising  sections 
April,   May,   June   issues. 

RATES 
30c   an    agate    line  $4.20    an    inch 

Advertising    Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  igth  Street        New  York  City 


CAMP 


GREEN  MANSIONS 

GREEN  MANSIONS  on  TRIPP  LAKE 

Adirondacks*     most     beautiful     adult     camp 
announces  the  opening  of  the  first  season  with 
a  special  Decoration  Day  week-end  feature. 
For  information   address: 

LENA  BARISH 

919   Woodycrest   Ave.,    N.   Y.   City 

Phone,    Jerome    3718 


(In   answering   advertisements   please   mention  THE   SURVEY,     It  helps   us,   it  identifies  you.) 
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What's  on  your  mind?     Are  you   looking  for 
answers  to  questions  like  these? 


Help 


Have  you  a  problem? 
An  obstreperous  problem 
that  won't  be  solved?  Your 
own  pet  problem  that  has 
lived  with  you  for  the  past 
year  ? 

Maybe  it  is  contained  in 
one  of  the  questions  at  the 
right.  Maybe  not.  What- 
ever it  is,  if  it  pertains  to 
social  work,  you  can  be 
reasonably  sure  of  finding 
the  answer  in  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work 
(Des  Moines,  May  uth- 
i8th)  or  in  one  of  the 
Kindred  Group  meetings 
running  prior  to  and  simul- 
taneous with  the  National 
Conference. 

Write  for  a  tentative 
program  now.  Study  it. 
Check  the  meetings  which 
are  most  likely  to  give  you 
the  answer  you  seek.  If 
you  •  don't  find  it  in  the 
formal  addresses,  all  is  not 
lost.  You  still  have  three 
chances: 

1.  Join     the     discussion 
after  an  appropriate  meet- 
ing or  round  table. 

2.  Make  an  oppointment 
for    consultation    with    one 
of    the   national   leaders   in 
your  field.     This  advertise- 
ment in   the   next   issue  of 
The  Survey  will  show  you 
the     consultation     services 
available. 

3.  Watch  the  daily  bulle- 
tin  at   the   Conference    for 
informal  group  meetings  at 
which  your  question  can  be 
discussed. 

Somewhere  is  an  answer 
to  your  question.  Confer- 
ence Headquarters  is  mak- 
ing every  reasonable  effort 
to  provide  an  answer  at 
Des  Moines. 

One  problem  solved 
may  be  worth  the  en- 
tire trip  to  you. 


Des  Molne  » — a  short 
night's  ride  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  or  Kansas  City 


What  are  the  best  methods  of  finding  homes 
for  children? 

How  is  probation  for  adult  delinquents  actu- 
ally working? 

How  can  the  social  worker  best  safeguard  his 
health  and  that  of  his  client? 

How  can  family  case  work  be  measured? 

What  are  the  effects  of  tenantry  on  rural 
social  work? 

What  should  be  the  direct  effect  of  commun- 
ity activities  on  family  life? 

What  is  the  chief  job  of  a  mental  hygienist  in 
a  small  child  caring  agency? 

How  can  social  facts  be  made  more  interesting 
to  the  public? 

Should  the  present  tendency  to  pay  a  larger 
share  of  the  cost  of  poor  relief  from  pub- 
lic funds  be  encouraged  or  not  and  why? 

What  are  the  human  effects  of  the  present 
immigration  law? 

What  training  is  needed  for  child  welfare 
work? 

How  can  we  learn  what  the  public  thinks 
about  social  work? 


These  questions  will  be  answered  at  the 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  May  llth-lNth 

For  full  information,  write  to 

THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

277  East  Long  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 


How  THE  OUTSTANDING  BOOK 
Is  CHOSEN  EACH  MONTH 


Till-'.  Book-of-the-Month  Club  is  a  service,  which  prevents 
busy  or  procrastinating  people  from  missing  the  outstand- 
ing new  books  that  they  want  to  read.  It  has  engaged  a  group 
of  five  critics  to  select  the  most  readable  and  important  book 
each  month — Henry  Seidel  Canby,  chairman,  Heywood  Broun, 
Christopher  Morley,  Dorothy  Canfield  and  William  Allen 
\\tnte.  The  book  selected  each  month  is  sent  to  all  subscribers, 
unless  they  want  some  other  book  instead.  They  pay  the  same  price 
that  the  publisher  himself  charges.  This  unique  service  has  been 
very  widely  praised,  and  over  40,000  discriminating  readers 
have  now  subscribed  to  it.  It  has,  however,  met  with  an  interest- 
ing criticism  in  some  quarters.  This  is:  "I  don't  want  anyone 
to  select  what  books  I  shall  read.  I  want  to  choose  my  own 
books."  What  ground  is  there  for  this  objection? 


HAVE  you  ever  given  thought  to  the 
considerations  that  now  move  you  in 
deciding  to  read  any  book?  You 
hear  it  praised  by  a  friend.  Or  you  see  an 
advertisement  of  it  in  a  newspaper.  Or  you 
read  a  review  of  it  by  some  critic,  whose  ac- 
count of  it  excites  your  interest.  You  decide 
you  must  read  that  book.  Note,  however, 
what  has  happened :  i  t  is  always  recommenda- 
tion/roTB  some  source,  that  determines  you  to 
read  it.  True,  your  choice  is  completely  free, 
but  you  exercise  your  choice  among  recom- 
mended books. 

Observe  what  follows,  after  you  are  thus 
influenced,  quite  legitimately,  to  read  a  cer- 
tain book.  Sometimes — but  sometimes  only 
— you  go  right  out,  buy  it  and  read  it.  More 
often,  however,  if  you  are  the  average  person 
your  fine  intention  goes  to  seed.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  you  neglect  to  get  it.  You 
hear  other  intelligent  people  discussing  it; 
you  get  annoyed  with  yourself;  you  say:  "I 
must  not  continue  to  forget  to  get  that  book!" 
But  in  the  end — all  too  frequently — you  miss 
reading  it  altogether;  you  confess  sadly  to 
someone  that  you  "never  got  around  to  it." 

How  the  "Book-of-the-Month" 
is  chosen 

Now,  what  would  be  the  difference,  were 
you  a  Book-of-the-Month  Club  subscriber? 
Strange  to  say,  upon  analysis,  you  will  find 
that  in  practice^ow  would  be  enabled  to  exercise 
afar  greater  liberty  of  choice,  and  above  all  you 
would  actually  get  the  books — without  fail — 
that  you  decide  to  read.  How? 

All  the  new  books  each  month  are  sub- 
mitted  for  consideration  by  the  publishers. 
Necessarily  there  is  at  first  some  elimination; 
certain  books  are  obviously  designed  for 
special  classes  of  readers.  Usually,  each 
mon'.h,  the  choice  narrows  among  from  twenty 


to  thirty  books.  A  copy  of  each  one  of  these 
books  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Selecting 
Committee.  There  is  no  discussion.  Each 
one  reads  the  books  independently,  and  gives 
them  a  rating  in  the  order  in  which  he  himself 
prefers  them.  The  book  which  emerges  with 
the  highest  total  rating  becomes  the  "book- 
of-the-month". 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  method  of  inde- 
p>.r.  lent  voting?  When  a  majority  of  five 
cri  tics  (ofsuchgoodjudgmentandsuch  varying 
taste)  award  a  book  first  place  among  twenty 
or  thirty  considered,  clearly  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
book  you  would  not  care  to  miss.  Certainly, 
it  will  have  as  strong  recommendation  behind 
it  as  behind  the  books  you  are  influenced  to 
read  through  other  sources. 

Nevertheless,  tastes  differ.  This  combined 
vote  of  the  judges  is  not  infallible,  and  they 
would  be  the  last  ones  to  consider  it  so.  Their 


choice  simply  represents  a  sensible  method  of 
arriving  at  one  outstanding  book  each  month 
— and  it  works!  The  books  they  choose  are 
outstanding;  but  nobody  compels  you  to  like 
them,  nor  even  to  read  them.  Your  own  taste 
is  considered,  for  you,  quite  as  sacred  as  theirs. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Accordingly,  you  are  not  compelled,  willy- 
nilly,  to  accept  the  choice  of  our  Committee. 
Before  the  "book-of-the-month"  comes  to 
you,  you  receive  a  carefully  written  report 
describing  the  sort  of  book  it  is.  If  you  don't 
want  it,  you  specify  that  some  other  book  be 
sent  instead.  You  make  your  choice  from  a 
list  of  other  important  new  books,  which  are 
re  commended  by  the  Committee,  and  carefully 
described  in  order  to  guide  you  in  your  choice. 
If,  however,  you  decide  to  let  the  "book-of 
the-month"  come  and  then  find  you  are  dis- 
appointed, you  can  still  exchange  it  at  that  time 
for  any  other  book  you  prefer. 

The  ultimate  result,  therefore,  is  that  you 
really  choose  your  own  books — but  with  more 
discrimination  than  heretofore — and  moreover 
you  are  given  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction  witji 
every  book  you  obtain  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  our  Committee. 

The  cost  of  this  convenient  service  is — 
nothing!  The  cost  of  the  books  is  the  same  as 
if  you  got  them  from  the  publisher  himself  by 
mail! 

This  service  is  working  smoothly  and  con- 
veniently for  over  40,000  discriminating 
people.  Send  for  our  prospectus  which  ex- 
plains how  simply  it  operates.  Your  request 
will  involve  you  in  no  obligation  to  subscribe. 


Handed  to  you 
by  the  postman 
— the  outstand- 
ing new  books 
you  are  anxious 
not  to  miss. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  35D 

218  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost,  your  prospectus  out- 
lining the  details  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
Plan.  This  request  involves  me  in  no  obligation 
to  subscribe  to  your  service. 

Name . . 


Address. . 
City 


_  State . 
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WESSON  CITY,  v 
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Breasting  the  Crime  Wave 

George  W.  Kirchivey 


Whither  Social  Work? 

By  Arthur  Evans  Wood 

Country  leeth 

The  Negro  in  Detroit 

Nurse  and  Social  Worker  —  Partners 

What  Makes  Children  Grow? 

Movies  for  Churches 

Barefoot  Boys 


5  Cents  a  Copy 


155.00  a  Year 


THE  TOMBS 

From  a  drawing  by  A.  Boyd  Houghton  for  the  London 
Graphic  of  April  9,  1870.  Mr.  Houghton,  one  of  the  best 
known  English  artists  of  his  time,  was  commissioned  to  draw 
a  series  of  characteristic  American  scenes  and  for  one  of 
them  he  hit  upon  the  famous  "gaol"  of  New  York  City. 
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Breasting  the  Crime  Wave 


By  GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY 


WRITING  a  year  ago  on  the  prevailing  hys- 
teria with  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  crime 
in  the  United   States,   I   advised  caution  in 
accepting   it   as   an    authentic   movement   of 
the    public    mind.      The    crime-wave    over 
which  the  excitement  raged  was  mainly  an  illusion.    Our 
extravagant  crime-rate  was  an  old  story  made  to  look  new 
by  a  more  reckless  use  of  fabricated  statistics.    Every  decade 
since  the  Civil  War  had  witnessed  one  or  more  of  these 
paroxysms  of  bewilderment  and  rage  over  the  crime  situa- 
tion only  to  see  them  subside  without  leaving  a  trace.    It 
was  not  unreasonable  to  apprehend  that  the  alarmists  of  the 
present    decade    would    be    equally    ineffectual.      Perhaps, 
when  the  account  is  made  up  and  the  balance  cast,  it  will 
appear  that  they  were.    But  in  the  meantime  something  else 
has  happened.    The  legal  profession  has  had  a  bad  dream 
and  is  waking  up. 

President — now  Chief  Justice — Taft  was  not  the  first  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  bar  to  the  abuses  of  our  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  ringing 
condemnation  of  that  system  delivered  in  Chicago  in  1909 
put  new  life  into  an  old  and  half-forgotten  indictment. 
His  language,  characterizing  our  criminal  law  and  its  ad- 
ministration as  "a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,"  may  have 
been  a  bit  strong  but  strong  words  are  needed  to  rouse  the 
bar  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  in  this  matter.  For  the 
criminal  branch  is  the  step-child  of  the  law.  The  game  is 
an  unpleasant  one  and  the  financial  rewards  are  meagre. 
The  consequence  is  that  few  lawyers  of  standing  will  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  and  that  the  profession  as  a  whole 
knows  and  cares  as  little  as  does  the  man  in  the  street  as  to 
what  goes  on  in  the  criminal  courts.  If  any  change  is  made 
by  the  legislature  in  the  antiquated  system  of  procedure 
that  obtains,  it  is  usually  dictated  by  criminal  lawyers  in 
the  interest  of  their  actual  or  prospective  clients.  The  crim- 


inal court  has  ceased  to  be — what  it  never  was  in  fact  but 
what  popular  imagination  has  pictured  it  to  be — a  tribunal 
for  the  disinterested  search  for  truth,  and  has  become  a 
forum  for  the  display  of  the  wits  of  opposing  counsel  in 
which  justice  is  flouted — except  by  the  impotent  judge  on 
the  bench — and  the  devil  takes  the  hindmost.  This  too, 
like  Chief  Justice  Taft's  characterization,  is  a  hard  saying 
but  it  is  near  enough  to  the  truth  to  let  it  stand. 

If  the  apathy  of  the  bar  was  disturbed  by  fulminations 
such  as  these,  its  purpose  was  still  without  form  and  void. 
But  it  was  soon  to  be  furnished  with  a  spear-head  and  to 
be  instructed  how  to  use  it.  In  the  year  1910  a  group  of 
eminent  lawyers,  professors  of  law,  psychiatrists  and  stu- 
dents of  criminology  gathered  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dean  John  H.  Wigmore  of  the 
law  school  of  the  Northwestern  University,  organized  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  and 
began  the  publication  of  its  Journal.  This  notable  achieve- 
ment, which  brought  modern  criminological  science  to  the 
support  of  the  nascent  movement  for  penal  reform,  was 
promptly  followed  by  the  publication  of  translations  of  the 
leading  works  of  European  criminologists. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  Institute  began  the 
formulation  of  a  program  for  the  reform  of  criminal 
procedure  and  by  1920  it  had  practically  completed  this 
task.  Meanwhile  it  had  labored  incessantly  to  stimulate  in 
the  legal  profession  a  real  interest  in  this  matter  and  it 
was  in  this  year  (1920)  that  its  efforts  were  tardily  crowned 
with  success  by  the  creation  of  a  Section  of  Criminal  Law 
in  the  American  Bar  Association.  The  half  dozen  years 
that  have  since  elapsed  have  been  devoted  to  the  education 
of  the  bar  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice. 

It  would  be  infinitely  comforting  to  regard  this  develop- 
ment as  a  triumph  of  reason,  pure  and  undefiled,  but  that 
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w,uld  be  to  forget  the  "crime-wave,"  which  was  already 
;,  full  tide.  The  debate  in  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the 
imerican  Bar  Association  at  which  the  Criminal  Law  Sec- 
ion  was  set  up  showed  clearly  that  the  prevailing  panic 
over  the  crime  situation  played  no  small  role  in  the  attain- 
ment of  that  reasonable  result.  Certainly  it  was  the  crime- 
wave  and  nothing  else  that  determined  the  action  of  the 
Association  a  year  later  in  creating  a  special  Committee  on 
Law  Enforcement.  This  committee  "investigated"  the  crime 
situation  in  the  United  States  and  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1922,  made 
what  ex-Governor  Hadley  of  Missouri  characterizes^  as 
"startling  disclosures  as  to  the  enforcement  of  our  criminal 
law,"  such  disclosures,  in  fact,  as  were  already  current  in 
the  sensational  literature  of  the  day.  The  final  report  of  this 
committee  made  the  following  year  at  the  Minneapolis 
meeting  of  the  Association  reaffirmed  its  conviction  that 
something  should  be  done  about  crime,  but  judiciously 
referred  the  puzzling  question,  what  should  be  done,  to  a 
permanent  commission  of  the  Association. 

BUT  this  does  not  exhaust  the  initiative  of  the  bar. 
Possibly  what  will  prove  to  have  been  the  most  notable 
achievement  of  the  Association  was  an  incidental  result  of 
an  effort  to  secure  an  authoritative  restatement  of  the  whole 
body  of  American  law.  For  this  important  purpose  it 
harnessed  the  law  schools  of  the  country  to  its  car  by  setting 
up  a  new  body  composed  for  the  most  part  of  legal  scholars 
under  the  description  of  the  American  Law  Institute,  organ- 
ized in  1923.  A  committee  of  this  body,  comprising  ex- 
Governor  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  now  chancellor  of  Wash- 
ington University  in  St.  Louis,  with  half-a-dozen  eminent 
legal  authorities,  including  Dean  William  E.  Mikell  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Pro- 
fessor Edwin  R.  Keedy  of  the  same  institution,  is  now 
engaged  in  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  law  governing 
our  system  of  criminal  justice  and  has  already  made  a  ten- 
tative report  embodying  its  views  as  to  needed  reforms  in 
criminal  procedure. 

Leaving  the  bar  to  its  formidable  task  of  making  the 
law  a  more  efficient  instrument  of  criminal  justice,  we  may 
now  turn  to  the  efforts  of  our  public-spirited  or^our  hectic 
citizenship  to  deal  with  the  enemy.  The  term  "enemy"  is 
here  deliberately  employed  in  its  military  sense,  for  the 
civic  effort  is  generally  pictured  as  a  species  of  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  criminal  classes.  Appropriately  enough, 
the  first  community  to  organize  itself  for  this  purpose  was 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission 
which  came  into  being  in  1919  has  become  the  model  or 
prototvpe  of  similar  organizations  in  many  American  cities. 
At  this  date  there  are  about  a  dozen  of  these  local  organ- 
izations in  being,  widh  several  others  about  to  be,  the  most 
important  of  them,  after  the  Chicago  Commission,  being 
the  Cleveland  Association  for  Criminal  Justice  (1922)  and 
the  Baltimore  Justice  Commission  (1923)- 

As  all  these  local  community  organizations  have  identical 
aims  and  employ  substantially  similar  methods,  they  may 
for  purposes  of  description  be  treated  together.  Broadly 
speaking,  while  the  legal  agencies  are  primarily  if  not  ex- 
clusively concerned  with  the  state  of  the  law  governing  the 
punishment  of  crime  and  particularly  with  the  procedural 
law,  the  civic  organizations  under  consideration  take  the 
law  as  it  stands  and  concern  themselves  with  its  enforce- 
ment. Their  aim  is  efficient  administration — of  the  police, 


the  committing  magistrate,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the 
courts.  To  secure  this  end  they  scrutinize  every  step  of  the 
criminal  process  from  the  report  of  a  crime  to  the  punish- 
ment or  discharge  of  the  offender  and  spread  the  report  of 
their  findings  before  the  public.  They  proceed  on  th« 
assumption  that  if  a  crime  goes  unpunished  someone  charged 
with  a  public  duty  has  failed  to  perform  that  duty  and 
they  trust  the  public  to  do  the  rest.  This  procedure  ha* 
been  described  as  "putting  the  fear  of  God"  into  the  police 
or  into  the  prosecuting  attorney  or  into  the  trial  judge,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Apparently  the  magic  works — to  somi 
extent.  At  least  all  of  the  organizations  of  this  type  that 
issue  regular  reports  show  a  speeding  up  of  the  process  fron 
arrest  to  trial,  an  increasing  percentage  of  convictions  am 
punishments  and,  with  curious  aberrations,  a  diminishinj 
crime  rate.  In  no  case  reported  is  the  improvement  grea 
but  in  most  cases  it  is  more  than  nominal. 

I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  cynical  if  I  advi* 
caution  in  trusting  these  reports  or  in  drawing  the  infer 
ences  which  they  suggest.  There  is  no  way  of  checkinj 
them  up.  In  some  of  them  I  have  complete  confidence 
Others,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  are  wholly  untrustworthy 
The  assumption  that  the  decline  in  the  crime  rate  which  the; 
assert  is  due  to  the  moderate  improvement  in  administrativ 
efficiency  above  set  forth  can  be  verified  only  by  a  com 
parative  study  of  the  movement  of  crime  in  a  considerabl 
number  of  other  similar  communities.  The  police  report 
of  many  of  our  larger  cities  make  similar  claims. 

BUT  there  is  an  aspect  of  the  local  crime  commission  whic 
gives  me  graver  concern.  The  immediate  occasion  for  thi 
creation  of  the  Chicago  Commission  was  the  indignation  e> 
cited  among  business  men  by  a  long  series  of  bank  and  pa> 
roll  robberies  culminating  in  a  robbery  with  a  murder  o 
unusual  atrocity.  The  Commission,  fathered  by  the  Chicag 
Association  of  Commerce,  was  and  still  is  a  business  men 
organization  with  only  the  general  aim  of  crime  suppressior 
The  Cleveland  Association  for  Criminal  Justice,  on  th 
other  hand,  was  avowedly  organized  to  carry  into  effect  th 
recommendations  of  the  body  of  experts,  directed  by  Dea 
Roscoe  Pound  and  Professor  Felix  Frankfurter  of  th 
Harvard  Law  School,  who  had  conducted  the  famous  Clevi 
land  Survey  during  the  preceding  year.  This,  the  fir; 
thorough  and  complete  study  of  the  way  in  which  crimin: 
justice  operates  in  a  great  American  city,  had  uncovered  ir 
numerable  defects,  many  of  them  of  the  gravest  characte 
in  the  administration  of  every  agency  of  criminal  justice  i 
the  city.  What  it  suggested  was  not  a  merely  critical  a 
titude  on  the  part  of  the  community  but  a  complete  ove- 
hauling  of  the  entire  system,  with  new  men  of  proved  if 
telligence,  integrity,  and  capacity  to  administer  it — nothin 
short  of  a  civic  revolution  in  fact.  What  it  got  was,  i 
effect,  a  crime  commission,  differing  in  no  essential  respec 
from  the  one  that  the  business  men  of  Chicago  had  set  u) 
Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  defects  in  the  ao 
ministration  of  criminal  justice  are  less  grave,  less  deej 
rooted,  in  Chicago  or  in  any  other  great  American  city  tha 
Dean  Pound  and  his  colleagues  found  them  to  be  in  Clev 
land?  From  this  point  of  view  the  local  crime  commissio 
wears  the  aspect  of  a  counter-irritant  in  a  case  where 
major  surgical  operation  is  indicated. 

More  significant  and  more  hopeful  of  substantial  resul 
than  the  local  effort,  with  its  restricted  aims,  is  the  Sta' 
Crime  Commission  of  which  Missouri  furnishes  the  firs 
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and,  so  far,  the  best  example.  This,  the  Missouri  Associa- 
tion for  Criminal  Justice,  was  organized  and,  as  Chancellor 
Hadley  described  it,  "fully  equipped  to  study  with  the  ut- 
most thoroughness  the  administration  of  criminal  justice"  in 
the  entire  state — "in  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  metro- 
politan centers."  Within  two  years  after  its  organization 
the  Association  published  The  Missouri  Crime  Survey, 
representing  the  study  of  every  important  aspect  of  the 
problem,  some  of  them  by  highly  qualified  and  disinterested 
experts — lawyers,  university  men  and  specialists  in  public 
administration — and  laying  a  substantial  foundation  for 
constructive  legislation.  Bills  for  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  and  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  state  have  been 
drafted  for  submission  to  the  legislature  now  in  session  and 
the  formidable  character  of  the  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  such  as  to  justify  the  expectation  that  it  will  carry 
its  program  through.  As  the  Association  is,  in  fact,  the 
creation  of  the  Missouri  Bar  Association,  it  derives  its 
effective  membership  and  consequently  its  legislative  pro- 
gram from  legal  sources. 

FOLLOWING  this  auspicious  lead  a  dozen  other  states 
have  already  equipped  themselves  with  similar  organ- 
izations, some  of  them,  like  that  of  New  York,  official  in 
character,  but  most  of  them,  like  that  of  Missouri,  privately 
organized  and  financed.  There  should  and  there  will  be 
more  of  these.  They  represent  a  more  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  the  nature  of  the  problem  than  does  the  vigilance 
committee  of  the  town.  They  see  it  in  longer  perspective. 
They  are  not  out  to  "crush"  or  to  "smash"  anything,  but 
to  perfect  the  administration  of  justice.  They  take  a  single 
law-enforcement  unit,  the  state,  and  try,  first,  to  get  at  the 
facts  as  to  the  comparative  movement  of  crime  in  city  and 
country  and  in  the  several  urban  and  rural  areas  and  the 
relation  of  these  facts  to  the  various  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  the  state.  Invariably  they  find  themselves  baffled 
by  the  circumstance  that  there  is  nowhere  any  trustworthy 
record  of  the  facts.  This,  then,  is  their  first  constructive 
task:  to  devise  and  by  appropriate  legislation  to  set  up 
adequate  machinery  for  gathering,  recording  and  tabulating 
the  data  as  to  crime  and  its  treatment  in  the  state.  But 
even  a  superficial  survey  such  as  is  now  possible  will  have 
disclosed  many  defects  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  perhaps  even  in  the  substantive  law  defining  crimes 
and  prescribing  penalties.  In  so  far  as  these  are  remediable 
by  legislation,  statutes  for  correcting  them  will  be  drafted 
and  urged  on  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  Of  course  no 
legislation  can  of  itself  improve  administration.  At  its  best 
it  can  only  make  good  administration  possible.  Whether  it 
becomes  actual  or  not  will  depend  on  the  intelligence,  the 
independence  and  the  good  faith  of  the  officials  on  whom 
the  responsibility  rests  and  this  can  be  attained  only  through 
the  creation  of  a  sound  public  opinion. 

For  the  attainment  of  these  aims — the  ascertainment  of 
the  facts  as  to  crime  and  its  treatment,  the  proposing  of 
legislative  remedies  for  the  defects  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  which  these  facts  disclose  and  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  public  to  demand  and  provide  a  wise  and  honest 
administration  of  the  law — it  is  obvious  that  the  state  crime 
commission  must  be  a  continuous  body.  Its  work  will  not 
be  done,  it  will  be  scarcely  begun,  in  a  year  or  a  decade. 
Possibly  it  should  be  an  official  body  representing  the  state. 
Some  of  our  best  legal  minds  have  suggested  the  creation 
in  every  state  of  a  "ministry  of  justice,"  charged  with  the 


supervision  and  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  law 
and  its  administration. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  in  the  picture  I  have 
drawn,  I  have  not  presented  the  state  crime  commissions 
as  they  now  are,  though  the  Missouri  Association  has,  in 
fact,  furnished  the  inspiration  and  most  of  the  material  for 
my  vision.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  no  other  organization  of 
this  type  except  the  Crime  Commission  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  functioned  to  a  degree  that  would  justify  any  at- 
tempt to  assess  its  value  to  the  community,  and  the  New 
York  organization  is  a  temporary  makeshift,  a  glorified 
legislative  committee,  whose  only  title  to  fame  so  far  is  the 
body  of  drastic  legislation  enacted  a  year  ago  and  bearing 
the  name  of  its  chairman,  Senator  Baumes. 

In  curious  contrast  with  the  legislative  program  of  the 
New  York  Commission  as  a  whole  is  the  work  of  an  en- 
lightened committee  of  this  body,  known  as  the  Sub-Com- 
mission on  Causes  of  Crime,  which  devotes  itself  to  prosecut- 
ing studies  into  crime-breeding  conditions  both  in  urban  and 
in  rural  communities  and  into  the  mental  and  social  history 
of  inmates  of  the  state  prisons.  Whether  this  incongruous 
activity  of  the  Commission  will  prove  to  be  anything  more 
than  an  innocent  diversion  of  that  truculent  body  may  well 
be  doubted  but  it  may  nevertheless  prove  to  be  its  one  endur- 
ing and  redeeming  achievement.  Indeed,  nothing  more 
constructive  than  "Baumes'  laws"  can  be  expected  of  a  body 
constituted  ad  hoc,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dealing  summarily 
with  the  crime  situation,  and  continued  from  one  year  to 
another  by  legislative  enactment.  The  Missouri  Com- 
mission, on  the  other  hand,  while  it  has  attempted  nothing 
as  fundamental  as  the  work  of  the  New  York  Sub-Com- 
mission, is,  at  least,  a  permanent  body,  under  no  pressure 
to  produce  an  annual  grist  of  bills  for  legislative  action* 
and  with  far  less  need  to  satisfy  the  clamor  of  the  mob 
for  vindictive  legislation. 

OUPERIMPOSED  on  this  structure  of  local  and  state 
Vj  organizations,  dealing  each  in  its  own  way,  some  wisely 
and  some  unwisely,  with  the  crime  situation,  we  now  have 
the  National  Crime  Commission  organized  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  the  summer  of  1925.  Owing  its  inception  to 
the  efforts  of  a  group  of  sensational  promoters  of  the  crime- 
wave  propaganda,  its  direction  and  control  was  from  the 
first  assumed  by  an  executive  committee  of  intelligent  and 
public-spirited  citizens  drawn  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Among  its  active  members  are  statesmen,  great  finan- 
ciers, college  presidents,  deans  of  great  law  schools,  former 
governors  of  states  and  a  former  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington.  Its  list  of  cooperating  committeemen 
reads  like  a  transcript  from  Who's  Who  in  America. 
When  the  list  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  first  given 
out  it  was  sharply  criticised  by  Dean  John  H.  Wigmore  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology  for  its  lack  of  any  specially  qualified  persons 
— criminologists,  etc. — in  its  membership,  but  as  Dean 
Wigmore  himself,  with  Dean  Roscoe  Pound,  Judge 
Frederick  Cabot,  Col.  Arthur  Woods  and  many  others  not 
open  to  this  reproach,  have  since  accepted  service  on  com- 
mittees of  the  Commission  we  may  wisely  await  the  results 
of  its  activities  before  passing  judgment  on  it. 

The  central  aim  of  the  National  Crime  Commission   is 
identical  with  that  of  the  (Continued  on  page  122) 


*  The  Baumes  Commission  reported  82  "crime  bills"  to  the  recent  session 
of  the  New  York  legislature  (1927)  of  which  14  got  as  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernor's desk. 


The  Mayor's  Committee  on  Race  Relations  in  Detroit 

The  Committee  was  appointed  in  May,  1926,  following  the  Sweet  case  in 
which  a  colored  family  defended  its  life  and  property  against  a  mob  in- 
furiated by  the  gradual  influx  of  Negroes  into  what  was  considered  a  white 
neighborhood.  Chairman,  Rev.  Reinhold  Niebuhr;  vice-chairman,  Bishop 
William  T.  Vernon  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church};  secretary,  Dr.  E. 
A.  Carter;  Fred  M.  Butzel,  Fred  G.  Dewey,  Frederick  C.  Gilbert,  Donald 
J.  Marshall,  W.  Hayes  McKinney,  Mrs.  Charles  Novak,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Smith, 
Walter  H.  Stowers,  Jefferson  B.  Webb;  director  of  the  study,  Forrester  B. 
Washington  (executive  secretary,  Armstrong  Association  of  Philadelphia) 
and  Robert  T.  Lansdale  (Sociology  Department,  University  of  Michigan}. 


The  Negro  in  Detroit 


By  BRUNO  LASKER 


WITHIN  less  than  a  year,  the  inter-racial 
committee  appointed  by  Mayor  John  W. 
Smith  of  Detroit  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Rev.  Reinhold  Niebuhr  has  produced 
a  substantial  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Negro  in  a  northern  industrial  city.  The  report  does 
not  attempt  to  cover  with  equal  thoroughness  every  aspect 
of  Negro  life  in  Detroit.  Yet  the  survey  was  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  make  sure  that  there  are  not  lurking  some- 
where unidentified  major  causes  of  trouble.  The  staff  work 
was  concentrated  on  known  difficulties.  The  rest  of  the 
information,  gathered  through  the  cooperation  of  municipal 
departments,  social  agencies  and  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals, is  not  of  equal  value.  Some  of  the  section  reports 
are  more  or  less  formal  statistical  studies,  some  are  too 
general  to  be  of  much  assistance,  and  one — on  community 
organization — is  in  tone  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest.  The 
twelve  mimeographed  section  reports  on  which  the  present 
article  is  based,  are  not,  in  fact,  intended  to  be  more  than 
the  working  papers  from  which  the  final  summary  report 
of  the  committee  was  prepared. 

After  appointment  of  the  committee,  the  Detroit  Com- 
munity Fund  appropriated  $10,000  for  a  fact-finding  survey, 
to  be  expended  through  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Research.  The  mimeographed  report  is  evidential 
and  contains  only  a  minimum  of  interpretation.  The  com- 
mittee has  separately  published  its  own  interpretation  of 
the  main  facts,  together  with  its  recommendations,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  (Public  Business, 
Whole  No.  108,  March  10,  1927).  Copies  of  this  bulletin 
can  be  obtained  from  the  bureau  at  316  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit. 

The  section  on  Population  tells  us  where  the  81,000 
colored  people  of  Detroit  (6.6  per  cent  of  the  population) 
come  from,  where  they  live,  and  so  on.  The  small  average 
family  is  explained  by  the  recent  settlement  and  this,  with 
the  housing  shortage,  also  explains  the  excessive  mobility  of 
the  Negro  population  within  the  city.  The  origin  of  these 
pioneers  is  significant:  the  great  majority  have  come  within 
very  recent  years  from  some  of  the  culturally  most  back- 
ward sections  of  the  South,  the  "black  bottoms"  of  western 
Georgia,  western  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

The  difficulties  of  these  dark  southerners  in  Detroit  are 


essentially  the  same  as  those  met  by  large  numbers  of 
British  immigrants  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  which  rr.ide 
Ben  Franklin  harangue  on  the  subject  of  the  German- 
speaking  proletariat  in  Pennsylvania,  which  led  to  anti- 
Irish  riots  in  Massachusetts  and  to  anti-Chinese  demonstra- 
tions in  California.  Since  1920,  the  Negro  population  of 
Detroit  has  doubled  and,  as  in  every  similar  previous  case, 
the  industries  that  brought  in  this  large  additional  supply 
of  labor,  have  washed  their  hands  of  all  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  ordinary  needs  of  these  living  men  and  women 
and  children.  Yet  in  this  case,  industry  did  better  than  is 
usually  the  case ;  it  did  not,  generally  speaking,  discriminate 
against  colored  people  in  the  matter  of  wages  or  working 
conditions,  though  it  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
were  assigned  to  the  least  paid  and  least  agreeable  jobs. 

THE  permanency  of  the  colored  worker  in  the  industries- 
of  Detroit  seems  assured,  for  he  has  given  satisfaction 
to  his  employers.  In  some  plants  engaged  in  rough  processes, 
colored  workers  constitute  more  than  one-half  of  the  per- 
sonnel, and  even  in  some  of  the  great  automobile  concerns 
they  exceed  one-third  of  the  total.  Preconceived  ideas  about 
the  racial  qualities  of  the  Negro  worker  gradually  give  way 
to  a  more  realistic  and  accurate  assessment  of  his  abilities. 
Where  discrimination  cannot  easily  become  operative,  as  in 
civil  service  appointments,  relatively  large  numbers  of  col- 
ored people  have  made  good  even  at  tasks  which  often  are 
assumed  to  be  outside  their  ability.  In  short,  differences 
in  efficiency — in  this  the  Detroit  report  seems  to  confirm 
many  other  recent  findings — are  less  racial  than  they  are 
the  result  of  differences  in  early  environment. 

It  is  partly  due  to  the  very  humble  origins  of  the  major- 
ity of  these  colored  workers  that  so  large  an  influx  into  an 
industrial  community  could  take  place  without  serious  inter-; 
racial  friction.    Their  coining  coincided  with  the  growth  of 
the  automobile  industry  and  a  labor  shortage,  and  tended  to 
shove  up  white  wage-earners  into  jobs  at  higher  wages.    In-i 
dustrially   there   is    peace   in  such   a   situation    as   long   as 
the   total   volume   of   employment   goes  up   and    the   new- 
comers remain  content  to  occupy  the  lowest  status. 

This  shows  itself  clearly  if  we  compare  the  industrial 
opportunities  of  the  Detroit  Negroes  with  their  business 
opportunities.  Here  the  sense  of  competition  is  sharpei^ 
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and  discrimination  more  bitter.  Yet,  the  inclusion  of  a  sec- 
tion on  Thrift  and  Business  in  the  present  report  is  in  itself 
proof  that  these  economic  interests  of  the  race  are  considered 
as  worthy  of  attention.  To  what  extent  the  difficulties  of 
the  Negro  business  man  result  merely  from  unwillingness  to 
recognize  him  as  a  social  equal,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
So  far,  his  activities  are  still  largely  in  branches  where  per- 
sonal contact  -is  a  factor:  eating-places,  amusements,  and 
the  like. 

THE  educational  report  is,  in  large  part,  an  intensive 
study  of  why  so  large  a  proportion  of  colored  children 
are  retarded,  based  on  a  comparative  investigation  of  two 
schools.  This  painstaking  inquiry  revealed  that  the  causes 
of  retardation  nearly  always  have  an  environmental  basis: 
inadequate  schooling  in  the  previous  place  of  residence, 
poverty  and  employment  of  mother,  overcrowded  home  and 
poor  conditions  surrounding  the  home.  Biologically,  the 
colored  children  in  special  classes  are  no  worse  than  white 
retarded  children;  that  is  to  say,  nearly  all  their  physical 
defects  are  due  to  preventable  causes,  and  few  are  feeble- 
minded. 

Optimism  as  regards  a  substantial  improvement  in  school 
work  seems  justified  by  these  findings.  But  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  community  will  really  welcome  a  large 
proportion  of  colored  children  in  the  high  schools,  ready  to 
enter  the  better-paid  occupations.  The  reason  given  for 
the  small  number  of  Negroes  who  prepare  for  teaching  and 
of  Negro  teachers  in  the  public  schools  is  their  expectation 
of  discrimination  in  employment.  For  the  same  reason  the 
proportion  of  colored  families  that  make  sacrifices  to  give 
their  children  a  higher  education  is  small.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  attendance  of  adult  Negroes  at  night  classes  is 
relatively  large. 

No  special  section  of  the  report  is  given  to  the  subject 
of  race  relations  as  such;  we  are  given  only  a  glimpse 
here  and  there  of  the  attitudes  that  prevail  between  white 
and  colored  fellow-workers,  class-mates  and  fellow-citizens 
in  the  ordinary  contacts  of  daily  life.  But  an  attentive 
reader  has  no  difficulty  in  discovering  an  implied  attitude 
that  runs  through  all  the  sections ;  and  that  is  the  unwilling- 
ness of  white  Detroiters,  generally  speaking,  to  have  social 
contact  with  colored  people.  They  do  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
feel  a  strain  of  economic  competition ;  they  want  to  see 
justice  done  in  all  matters  of  public  policy ;  they  are  rarely 
anything  other  than  courteous  in  their  contacts  with  colored 
people  in  public  places;  but  they  will  not  meet  with  them 
on  a  social  basis.  (There  are,  of  course,  exceptions — such, 
for  example,  as  the  complaint  of  a  white  woman  as  to  the 
snobbishness  of  her  colored  neighbors  who  will  not  speak  to 
white  people  unless  first  spoken  to!) 

THIS  is  brought  into  focus  by  the  section  on  Recreation 
which  indicates  the  alarming  extent  to  which  what  is 
usually  looked  upon  as  the  southern  attitude  to  race  con- 
tact has  found  entrance  in  this  northern  city.  Space  does 
not  permit  discussion  of  the  various  forms  of  segregation 
and  discrimination  that  are  practiced,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  character  of  a  racial  group  is  being  judged  by  the  tem- 
porary condition  of  its  majority.  There  is  danger  of  great 
injustice  to  the  colored  people  in  the  future  if  special  steps 
are  not  taken  continually  to  keep  the  community  aware  of 
the  diversity  of  talents  and  of  social  status  to  be  found  in 
the  Negro  group  as  in  any  other.  Eventually,  unless  special 


handicaps  are  placed  in  their  way,  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  these  recent  newcomers  will  find  their  way  into  the  higher 
social  classes. 

Insufficient  recreational  choices  explain  in  part  the  rela- 
tively high  delinquency  rate  of  the  colored  people.  But  here 
the  survey  touches  a  subject  of  particular  difficulty;  for  the 
attitude  of  the  Negro  to  law  is  necessarily  different  from 
that  of  his  northern  fellow-citizen.  Not  because  his  re- 
actions are  biologically  different  but  because  since  slavery 
days  a  different  morality  from  that  of  the  white  man  has 
been  expected  of  him,  the  colored  newcomer  from  the  South 
often  does  not  immediately  catch  on  to  the  code  of  the  older 
residents,  white  and  colored,  irr  the  northern  city.  Add  to 
this  the  vicious  environment  into  which  too  many  of  these 
people  are  thrust,  partly  through  segregation  and  partly  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  the  economically  weakest 
group  in  the  community,  and  no  other  explanations  are 
needed  for  the  relatively  high  rate  of  arrests  and  convictions. 
Yet  there  are  other  reasons.  There  is  evident  discrimination 
against  colored  men  in  the  courts;  they  are  more  easily  con- 
victed and  receive  heavier  sentences.  There  are  exception- 
ally few  policemen  of  their  own  race  on  the  force,  and 
evidently  there  is  a  good  deal  of  anti-Negro  feeling  in  the 
force,  whatever  the  reason. 

THE  sections  on  religion,  on  welfare  and  on  community 
organization  contain  little  that  was  not  known.  It  is 
interesting  to  read,  however,  that  even  within  a  few  years 
of  northern  residence,  the  attitude  of  the  southern  Negro 
toward  his  church  is  apt  to  change;  this  is  probably  not 
so  much  because  of  the  larger  opportunities  for  formal  edu- 
cation as  to  the  multitudinous  contacts  with  white  workers 
of  many  experiences  and  points  of  view.  The  large  Sunday 
school  attendance  in  relation  to  church  membership  seems 
to  indicate  that  educational  interests  have  begun  to  predom- 
inate over  the  older  emotional  type  of  spiritual  hunger. 

The  section  on  health  contains  a  number  of  facts  that 
are  contrary  to  popular  belief.  For  example,  the  birth-rate 
for  Negroes  is  increasing  while  that  of  the  white  popula- 
tion is  decreasing.  However,  this  may  be  due  to  an  influx 
of  women  and  a  high  marriage  rate  following  what  at  first 
was  chiefly  a  movement  of  young  men.  But  there  is  no  easy 
explanation  for  an  increasing  tuberculosis  rate,  unless  it  is 
that  congestion  has  increased.  And  why  is  the  colored  rate 
for  heart  disease  higher  than  that  of  the  white?  As  regards 
institutional  provision,  we  have  the  old  story.  Popular  feel- 
ing necessitates  a  certain  amount  of  segregation;  and  the 
consequence  inevitably  is  that  the  minority  race  suffers. 

The  most  substantial  and  important  of  the  sectional  re- 
ports is  on  housing  conditions,  which  are  generally  worse 
than  in  other  American  cities  the  size  of  Detroit.  Negroes 
pay  higher  rents  and  prices  than  white  people.  They  arrive, 
in  many  instances,  with  living  standards  below  those  of  in- 
dustrial workers  in  the  North.  In  consequence,  they  can 
and  do  pay  the  landlord  more  than  white  wage-earners  of 
the  same  income  class  could  or  would  pay.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  many  are  single  brings  a  high  proportion  of  room- 
ers and  income  for  meeting  high  rental. 

The  result  is  a  deplorable  standard  of  domestic  life  in 
the  poorer,  centrally  situated  areas  of  Detroit  that  are  occu- 
pied by  colored  people.  The  evil  effects  of  overcrowding, 
occupation  of  old  and  insanitary  houses,  of  poor  and  ill- 
kept  neighborhoods  need  not  here  be  stressed.  But  it  seems 
to  the  present  reviewer  that  (Continued  on  page  123) 


Whither  Social  Work? 

By  ARTHUR  EVANS  WOOD 


SOCIAL  work  has  unbounded  faith  in  the  power 
of  man  to  control  his  own  destiny.  This  faith  did 
not  originate  with  social  work;  it  was,  rather,  a 
heritage  from  the  prophets  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury— Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Morris,  Kingsley  and,  in 
America,  Emerson,  Channing  and  Theodore  Parker.  Their 
glorious  conception  of  the  greatness  of  man  and  his  dominion 
over  the  powers  of  darkness,  was  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
idealists  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  present  century.  Then 
came  the  Great  War.  As  the  years  1914-18  recede  in  our 
memories,  their  effects  will  remain  branded  upon  our  intel- 
ligence. We  in  America  live,  as  it  were,  in  a  child's  para- 
dise, but  in  Europe  the  despair  of  thoughtful  men  does  not 
perceptibly  lift.  The  pessimistic  mood  of  Europe  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  facile  progress  of  social  improvement.  These 
are  now  thrown  against  the  background  of  the  disorder 
of  the  world,  from  the  effects  of  which  we  are  no  longer 
immune.  As  we  follow  the  course  of  European  thought, 
we  may  not  be  sure  whether  the  light  we  do  see  is  the 
flickering  end  of  the  candle  or  the  strong  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun.  I  do  not  fully  share  this  despair,  yet  it — and  the 
facts  which  occasion  it — must  be  faced. 

Social  workers  did  not  create  the  War,  but  they  did  not 
prevent  it.  The  same  statement  may  be  made  of  the  church, 
the  labor  movement,  the  socialist  group,  and  the  inter- 
national organizations  of  science  and  the  arts.  Upon  all 
these  idealizing  groups  the  War  fell  like  some  rude  cosmic 
force,  crushing  our  ideologies  in  the  general  destruction. 
Unless  the  way  can  be  found  to  wipe  out  war  and  the  prep- 
aration for  war,  our  struggles  against  poverty  and  social  dis- 
organization are  as  vain  gestures  in  the  air. 

Another  facet  of  modern  society  which  balks  the 
efforts  of  social  workers  is  the  survival  of  social  ani- 
mosities. In  spite  of  the  efforts  to  create  understanding 
and  tolerance,  the  older  psychology  of  hatred  and  fear  often 
prevails  and  has  even  increased  in  America  since  the  War. 
If  the  democratic  sympathies  of  social  workers  are  to  tri- 
umph, they  must  be  reinforced  by  science,  by  religion,  and 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  cultural  outlook  of  the  American 
people.  The  South  European  peoples  in  our  midst,  the 
Negroes,  the  Mexicans,  the  Orientals,  are  already  chafing 
under  the  effects  of  our  discriminatory  laws.  The  racial 
problem  is  as  baffling  as  any  which  we  face;  it  requires  a 
patience  and  skill  beyond  our  present  attainments. 

THE  industrial  conflict  is  another  problem  of  human 
relationships  which  may  well  dampen  our  ardors.  To 
this  question  the  social  workers  have  given  much  time  in 
recent  decades  and  not  without  good  effect.  But  its  solution 
in  any  large  way  lies  out  of  their  hands.  Through  low 
wages  and  unemployment  the  plane  of  living  of  a  large 
share  of  the  industrial  population  is  depressed,  and  the  so- 
cial workers  act  the  futile  role  of  trying  to  stretch  an  inade- 
quate income  and  spend  their  efforts  upon  enlightenment, 
conciliation  and  the  improvement  of  standards.  But,  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  of  industrial  justice  and  a  decent 
plane  of  living  for  all  must  rest  with  statesmanlike  leader- 


ship in  business  and  in  the  labor  movement  itself,  and  still 
further  with  the  capacity  of  our  resources  to  support  an 
ever  growing  population. 

In  the  population  problem  we  are  concerned  not  with  the 
relation  between  man  and  man  but  with  the  adjustment 
between  man  and  nature.  Malthus  raised  the  issue  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ago,  and  it  will  not  down.  Of  course, 
we  can  and  shall  grow  much  bigger,  but  to  what  end,  and 
with  what  effect  upon  the  common  welfare?  If  the  pro- 
cesses of  reason  cannot  awaken  us  to  the  illusion  of  mere 
numbers,  the  necessities  of  living  will. 

CONTEMPLATE,  for  example,  the  exhaustion  of  our 
resources.  One  of  the  two  last  stands  of  virgin  timber 
in  t!ie  United  States  now  clothes  the  uplands  of  our  great 
Northwest  country.  Must  it  too  become  stump-land  with 
decayed  towns  and  villages  where  once  there  was  life  and 
the  hum  of  saw-mills?  The  blight  of  such  places  falls  most 
heavily  upon  the  children,  for  when  the  economic  resources 
are  gone,  educational,  health  and  other  services  will  be  want- 
ing. The  bounties  of  nature  are  not  unstinted,  and  unless 
we  can  check  the  glorification  of  numbers  in  estimating  the 
greatness  of  a  people,  our  descendants  will  struggle  against 
greater  odds  then  we  in  maintaining  the  quality  of  life. 

The  increasing  urbanization  of  the  population  also  bears 
heavily  upon  our  welfare  efforts.  Our  larger  cities,  pos- 
sessed of  the  illusion  of  numbers  and  under  the  force  of  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  have  grown  well  out  of  hand.  Though 
social  work  has  developed  its  highest  efficiency  in  the  great 
cities,  its  efforts  continually  fall  short  of  accomplishing  even 
some  of  its  earlier  objects.  The  problems  of  housing  and  of 
crime,  for  example,  exist  chiefly  though  not  exclusively,  in 
our  larger  cities,  and  prevail  there  today  in  acute  form  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  social  workers  for  upwards  of  forty 
years.  Any  really  effective  attack  on  one  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  reducing  the  emergency  of  the  other.  They 
would  both  respond  to  a  wholesale  decentralizing  of  our 
urban  populations  such  as  that  foreshadowed  by  the  New 
York  Committee  on  Regional  Planning,  but  the  possibility 
of  such  a  project  involves  a  half  century  or  more  of  ra- 
tional development.  If  and  when  such  a  development  does 
take  place  social  work  will  have  a  leverage  upon  its  prob- 
lems not  possible  hitherto. 

To  some  extent  social  work  wrestles  with  the  inevitable 
tragedies  of  human  living.  But  more  often  we  may  liken 
the  social  workers  to  the  nurses  on  the  battlefield.  Here 
tragedy  is  not  totally  inevitable.  What  we  need  are  states- 
men behind  the  lines  to  stop  the  fighting,  whether  it  be  in 
international  affairs,  in  industry,  or  in  the  myriad  other 
forms  of  conflict  that  disorganize  the  community.  But 
whether  human  distress  and  sorrow  can  be  prevented  or 
not,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  considering  social  work 
in  relation  to  the  totality  of  forces  that  affect  human  wel- 
fare. Only  thus  can  we  maintain  our  faith  through  thick 
and  thin.  Any  lesser  conception  would  ill  deserve  the  time 
and  money  spent  upon  it. 

To  whom  shall  we  appeal  for  leadership?    To  the  poli- 
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icians?  It  is  no  new  idea  that  their  support  (or  opposition) 
s  not  always  governed  from  high  principles.  They  cannot 
>e  our  final  court.  Shall  we  appeal  to  business  men  ?  Again, 
:hough  the  social  workers  need  the  support  of  at  least  some 
msiness  men,  we  should  not  forget  that  in  many  a  struggle 
:or  necessary  social  reforms  the  latter  have  had  to  be  led, 
:ajoled  or  even  forced  into  line  by  the  force  of  a  better 
nformed  and  better  disposed  public  opinion.  Or,  should 
ve  carry  our  case  before  the  tribunal  of  the  church?  Un- 
:ortunately,  so  far  as  the  Protestant  church  is  concerned, 
:here  is  no  such  tribunal.  It  is  riven  asunder  on  the  issue 
)f  Fundamentalism  with  a  majority  laboring  to  bolster  up 
:he  idols  of  tradition.  History  shows  that  the  church,  too, 
ias  had  to  be  led  along  the  path  of  social  reform.  If,  then, 
he  social  workers  are  not  to  be  sufficient  unto  themselves 
—and  no  group  is  ever  legitimately  so — to  what  authority 
;hall  we  appeal  ? 

The  truth  which  shall  set  us  free  and  help  us  to  order 
»ur  social  relations  in  the  interest  of  progress,  is  to  be 
:ound  in  a  humanized  social  science.  At  once  it  is  replied  that 
he  doctors  themselves  disagree.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
hat  there  is  growing  up  in  the  Western  World  a  body  of 
octrine  in  sociology,  psychology,  economics,  political  science, 
mthropology  and  related  sciences  which  is  at  once  humane, 
ational,  progressive,  and  in  sufficient  agreement  as  to  major 
lims  to  help  and  direct  us  towards  the  ideal  of  a  well- 
>rdered  society.  It  is  drawing  unconsciously  upon  the  ethical 
»ntent  of  religion,  it  is  grounded  in  a  more  abundant 
otowledge  of  human  nature,  and  it  is  aware  of  the  prodig- 
ous  obstacles  to  progress. 

[UST  as  social  work  of  the  past  lay  in  the  patient,  human- 
istic, tentative  minds  of  the  pioneers,  so  the  future  of  so- 
:ial  work  in  America  depends  upon  an  ever  closer  alliance 
vith  the  social  work  departments  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
lities.  While  the  establishment  of  mutually  helpful  contacts 
vith  our  universities  is,  of  course,  not  new,  there  are  more 
md  more  indications  that  these  connections  are  being  made. 

)ne  consequence  is  a  greater  emphasis  upon  research.    More 

han  a  year  ago  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  [The  Survey,  Jan- 
lary  15,  1926]  threw  down  a  challenge  to  the  social  work- 
:rs  to  give  more  attention  to  the  statistical  study  of  their 
>roblems  and  achievements.  Shyness  towards  accurate  and 
:ontinuous  statistical  accounting  is  not  a  defect  solely  of  the 
iocial  workers,  but  rather  a  trait  of  the  American  public 
nind  generally  in  its  attitude  towards  social  problems.  One 

eason  why  the  social  workers  have   not   given   more  em- 

hasis  to  research  is  that  the  public  from  whom  they  get 

heir  funds  do  not  demand  it. 

Research   projects   need   first   adequate   financial   support. 
This  would  require  that  the  social  agencies  of  the  commu- 

ity  maintain  jointly  a  full-time  research  bureau,  contin- 
uously at  work  upon  their  problems,  not  sporadic  investiga- 
:ions  that  make  a  flash  in  the  dark,  but  regular,  systematic 
itudy  that  would  throw  a  steady  light.  With  such  an  agency 

t  work  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  statement  of  the 
icalth  officer  in  one  of  our  Pacific  Coast  cities  to  go  un- 
challenged, when  he  said  that  there  was  not  poverty  enough 
in  his  city  to  warrant  an  extension  of  public-health  nursing. 
As  it  was,  the  social  workers  of  the  city  in  question  had  not 

he  data  assembled  for  making  an  effective   reply,  though 

hey  knew  in  a  general  way  that  the  statement  would  not 

>ear  investigation. 
A  second   requisite  for  community   research  is   a  general 


desire  for  facts  and  a  belief  in  them.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  have  to  assert  that  people  need  to  cultivate  a  capacity  for 
believing  facts,  but  it  is  unfortunately  true.  If  fifty  years 
of  scientific  teaching  has  not  been  sufficient  to  convince  one 
large  group  of  the  population  of  the  relatively  impersonal 
truth  of  man's  organic  evolution,  how  long  will  it  take  to 
demonstrate  to  another  kind  of  group  that  poverty  has  been 
an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  our  industrial  system? 

So,  also,  we  must  develop  the  habit  of  reacting  rationally 
instead  of  emotionally  to  facts  which  are  unpleasant  be- 
cause of  special  interest  or  previous  mental  attitudes.  It  is 
the  impasse  which  facts  encounter  in  the  minds  of  people 
that  makes  scientific  progress  so  difficult,  except  in  purely 
mechanical  fields.  Until  we  fear  no  longer  to  injure  the 
"fair  name"  of  our  cities  by  knowing  the  whole  truth  about 
them,  social  research  will  continue  to  lag  in  the  budgets  of 
our  community  funds. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  this  field  by  such  organizations 
as  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and  the  more 
recently  organized  National  Council  for  Social  Research. 
It  remains  for  the  local  communities  to  supplement  the 
work  of  these  national  bodies  by  supporting  studies  that 
will  tell  us  year  by  year  the  results  of  those  vast,  expensive 
efforts  of  social  workers  for  which  we  now  have  little  or 
no  accounting,  save  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

The  financial  basis  of  social  work  is  being  much  more 
surely  analyzed  than  its  achievements.  This  accounting  has, 
no  doubt,  been  forced  upon  social  workers  through  their 
association  with  the  business  men  from  whom  their  funds 
are  largely  obtained.  The  community  fund  idea  is  a  marked 
advance  over  the  old-fashioned,  miscellaneous  and  compet- 
itive charity.  Yet  the  pooling  of  the  budget  is  of  little  value 
unless  it  leads  to  an  organic  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  and  to  coordinated  efforts  in 
their  treatment.  Unless  the  agencies  are  obliged  to  file  with 
some  central  bureau  information  as  to  their  problems  and 
the  work  which  they  do  upon  them,  along  with  their  finan- 
cial statements,  our  knowledge  of  the  community  will  re- 
main as  inadequate  as  it  was  before  the  agencies  came  to- 
gether. The  carrying  on  of  joint  research,  then,  is  the 
crowning  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  community  fund. 

THOUGH  social  work  can  make  but  little  impression 
upon  the  deep-lying  conflicts  that  stretch  like  mountain 
ranges  across  the  path  of  human  progress,  yet  in  one  respect 
I  believe  that  the  method  of  social  work  can  be  applied  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  class,  race,  and  international 
relationships:  that  is,  the  social  workers'  ideal  of  the  fam- 
ily as  an  integrated  group  of  mutually  dependent,  free  per- 
sonalities. At  least  in  theory  we  can  extend  the  process  of 
group  integration  beyond  the  family  into  the  community  at 
large  and  into  our  international  relations.  The  older  ethical 
teachings  made  a  dichtomy  of  self  and  others,  bridging  the 
chasm  by  teaching  the  duty  of  altruism.  Rut  the  very  term 
altruism  falls  flat  upon  our  modern  ears.  In  its  place  we 
must  show  that  the  process  of  self-realization  must  ever  be 
through  a  harmoniously  functioning  group,  and  beyond  that 
of  groups  with  groups  in  an  ever  ascending  scale  until  we 
reach  the  concept  of  humanity  as  the  all  precious  object  of 
social  concern. 

And  here  lies  the  problem:  how  can  we  demonstrate  to 
men  as  they  are  the  scientific  truth  that  their  real  interest 
lies  through  the  coordinated  wholes  of  society  at  large ;  and 
if  men  see  this  truth  how  can  we  (Continued  on  page  126) 
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Wood    Order*    An    Opium    Inquiry 

MANILA,  March  5,  (AP). — At  the  request  of  Major-Gen. 
Frank  Mclntyre,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Gov.-Gen. 
Wood  today  ordered  C.  H.  Anderson,  federal  customs  attach*  for 
the  Orient,  to  investigate  the  opium  traffic  in  the  Philippines.  The 
Philippine  secret  service  and  the  constabulary  will  aid  in  the 
investigation. 


IN  The  New  York  Times  of  March  6  appeared  the  brief 
news  item  given  above.  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale — 
or  rather  two.  The  first  story  is  one  of  existing  condi- 
tions; the  second,  one  of  interpretation.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult, after  an  unofficial  investigation  of  opium  and 
smuggling  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  understand  why  the 
United  States  is  somewhat  under  suspicion  internationally 
for  failing  to  produce  Philippine  opium  statistics  at  Geneva. 
The  suspicion  is  more  than  a  little  justified. 

The  Philippine  Islands  today  are  a  smuggler's  paradise. 
One  coal-burning  patrol  boat  eighteen  years  old  and  doing 
eight  to  ten  knots  an  hour  at  its  best,  is  the  sole  guard  of 
a  coastline  almost  as  long  as  the  coastline  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  is  illegal  opium  coming  into  the  Islands 
in  such  quantities  as  to  make  smoking-opium  procurable  al- 
most anywhere  at  very  low  prices,  but  firearms,  Chinamen 
and  even  dynamite  are  smuggled  as  well. 

Dynamite  bootlegging,  according  to  government  officials 
and  business  men,  is  no  small  problem.  Allowed  only  to 
contractors  and  miners,  the  dynamite  is  in  great  demand  for 
illegal  fishing,  and  is  bootlegged  at  five  to  seven  times  its 
market  value.  A  Filipino  said  to  be  entitled  to  about  three 
thousand  sticks  for  use  in  his  mines  is  reported  to  have 
bought  over  twenty  times  that  amount  and  bootlegged  the 
surplus. 

The  illegal  entry  of  Chinese  into  the  Philippines  is  a 
familiar  problem  and  an  old  one.  They  continue  to  come, 
no  one  knows  in  what  numbers.  Once  past  the  customs 
officials,  the  police  are  powerless.  So  many  are  smuggled 
in  that  officials  cannot  estimate  the  present  Chinese  popula- 
tion. Some  guess  as  low  as  40,000  and  others  as  high  as 
130,000.  There  is  said  to  be  a  market  price,  among  pro- 
fessional smugglers,  of  two  hundred  pesos  for  bringing  in 
a  Chinaman,  and  apparently  each  new  arrival  is  entitled  to 
bring  with  him  a  quantity  of  illegal  opium. 

In  the  city  of  Manila,  which  has  a  population  of  about 
250,000,  there  are  about  35,000  or  40,000  Chinese,  with 
10,000  more  coming  in  each  year  "legally,"  although  a  con- 
siderable number  leave  each  year  for  China.  Brokers  work 
them  in  through  loopholes  in  the  immigration  laws,  while 
merchants  with  500  pesos  capital,  professional  men  and  stu- 
dents, persons  born  in  the  Philippines,  or  in  China  of  Fili- 
pino mothers,  are  permitted  to  enter.  It  is  astonishing  how 
many  fall  under  these  classifications  and  some  Filipino 
mothers  have  apparently  set  a  world's  record  for  annual 
child-bearing. 

On  the  question  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Philippines  there 
is  a  curious  conflict.  The  natives  for  the  most  part  dislike 


them;  yet  they  need  a  reasonable  number,  for  the  Filipino 
do  not  love  hard  work  or  shop-keeping,  while  the  Chinesi 
are  good  at  both.  Some  estimates  place  the  Chinese  at  8; 
per  cent  of  all  the  shopkeepers  in  the  Islands.  Not  so  lonf 
ago,  during  an  uprising  of  natives  against  the  Chinese,  th< 
latter  closed  their  shops  for  several  days  and  so  paralyzec 
trade  that  the  natives  capitulated. 

The  liquor  situation  is  interesting.  One  can  sit  in  th< 
Manila  Hotel,  owned  by  the  railroad  company  which  ii 
in  turn  owned  by  the  Philippine  government,  and  sip,  un 
disturbed,  a  legal  cocktail.  The  Filipinos  have  decided  tha 
American  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  them,  while  thi 
United  States  Department  of  State  believes  that  it  does 
Accordingly,  the  latter  has  ordered  its  consuls  everywhen 
not  to  give  clearance  papers  to  ships  bound  for  the  Philip 
pines  and  carrying  liquor.  The  practice  is  not  to  enter  thi 
liquor  on  the  ship's  manifest  ;  the  vessel  then  gets  its  papers 
and  when  it  arrives  at  its  destination  it  is  subject  to  a  fine 
usually  not  large,  for  failing  to  enter  all  its  cargo  on  thi 
manifest. 


UiCK  of  reliable  figures  on  the  number  of  Chinese  in  tb 
Islands  makes  any  estimate  of  the  extent  of  opium-smok 
ing  difficult.  In  the  northern  islands,  smoking  is  confinee 
largely  to  Chinese  and  to  natives  who  have  married  Chines 
or  who  have  social  contacts  with  them  ;  in  the  souther! 
islands,  it  prevails  to  some  extent  among  non-Christiai 
tribes. 

Prohibition  of  opium-smoking  was  adopted  by  the  Unitei 
States  government  in  behalf  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ii 
1908.  At  that  time  Hongkong  opium,  according  to  oli 
residents,  sold  for  eighty  pesos  per  tael  (a  little  over  ai 
ounce).  The  same  opium,  under  prohibition,  is  procurabl 
at  sixteen  pesos  per  tael,  giving  some  idea  of  the  relatioi 
of  supply  to  demand  now  that  prohibition  is  presumably  it 
effect.  Hongkong  opium  of  the  second  class  sells  at  twelv 
pesos  per  tael  almost  anywhere  on  the  Islands;  Amo; 
opium,  first  class,  at  seven  pesos,  and  second  class  at  fiv 
pesos.  One  peso  is  equal  to  fifty  cents  in  United  State 
money.  These  prices  compare  with  30  guilders  or  $12  pe 
tael  in  Java,  and  13  Straits  dollars  or  about  $7  in  Singapore 
but  there  prices  are  fixed  by  the  government  monopoly  am 
are  not  the  result  of  the  interplay  of  supply  and  demand 
Apparently  enough  opium  is  smuggled  into  the  Philippine 
to  supply  all  of  the  demand. 

Three  reasons  for  smuggling  are  cited  with  great  un 
animity  by  government  officials,  business  men,  ministers  ani 
educators,  whether  native  Filipinos  or  citizens  of  the  Unitei 
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,tates.  The  first  is  lack  of  appropriated  funds.  The  lone 
!itrol  boat  attempting  to  guard  about  10,850  miles  of 
hilippine  coastline  is  one  of  the  results  of  insufficient  funds. 
:  is  easily  seen  and  outdistanced  by  smugglers  employing 
ist  sea-going  launches,  or  avoided  by  the  native  boats.  One 
American  is  said  to  have  owned  a  particularly  famous  launch 
•hich  he  used  to  make  trips  to  China,  and  the  story  is  that 
]•  openly  invited  the  patrol  boat  to  "catch  me  if  you  can." 
i^ntil  1918,  eight  patrol  boats  divided  the  territory  now 
)vered  by  one.  Since  then,  appropriations  have  been  cut. 
•ast  year,  according  to  some  officials,  too  little  money  was 
.rovided  to  pay  informers  and  for  secret  service  salaries  and 
ewards. 

I  A  second  and  still  more  important  reason  for  smuggling 
graft.  One  of  the  Constabulary  staff  said  that  a  few  years 
jo  when  an  American  was  caught  smuggling  he  declared 
lat  he  was  carrying  on  his  illicit  business  only  in  a  retail 
•ay  while  a  native  secret  service  agent  in  the  Customs 
)epartment,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Constabulary,  was 
oing  it  wholesale;  and  that  when  the  story  became  known 
he  accused  secret  service  man  suddenly  fled  to  Spain. 
I  An  investigation  recently  made  in  Hongkong  disclosed 
'ie  fact  that  smugglers  had  become  so  bold  that  they  had 
ten  used  United  States  consular  mail  bags  for  opium  ship- 
icnts,  and  some  seized  correspondence  indicated  that  minor 
Ihilippine  customs  officers  were  offering  to  deliver  opium 
:.)  any  address  in  Manila  for  five  pesos  a  tael.  It  will  be 
een  that  methods  do  not  differ  materially  from  some  of 
liose  used  in  bootlegging  liquor  in  America.  In  fact,  an 
l.merican  professor  at  St.  John's  University  in  Shanghai, 
I'.hina,  H.  F.  MacNair,  has  written  an  essay  on  the  subject 
lititled,  An  Analogy  in  Stimulants. 

I  There  is  an  old  story  of  a  Chinaman  who  offered  the 
Imerican  general  in  charge  of  occupation  after  the  Spanish- 
l.merican  war,  1,250,000  pesos  for  the  opium  privilege. 
This  is  related  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  rake-off 
br  smugglers  and  grafters.  But  not  all  of  the  graft  stories 
I)  be  heard  in  the  Philippines  are  old.  Many  of  them  are 
lore  modern  and  more  personal. 

The  third  reason  for  smuggling  is  the  length  of  the  coast- 
Ine  and  the  proximity  of  other  countries.  The  coastline 
If  the  Philippines  is  about  five-sixths  that  of  the  United 
Kates.  It  is  full  of  coves  and  secluded  landing  places. 
•  orth  Borneo  is  less  than  twenty  miles  from  one  of  the 
Islands,  Formosa  is  about  80  miles  away,  and  China  about 
[50  miles. 

rHESE  three  reasons  why  customs  regulations  are  diffi- 
cult of  enforcement  apply  to  all  illicit  trade,  but  more 
fcrticularly  to  opium.    It  is  the  opinion  of  officials  that  not 
lily  is  opium  entering  the  Islands  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
lipply  all  demands  but  some  of  it  is  being  re-exported  to 
lie  United  States  and  other  places.    Ships  coming  from  a 
(rohibition  country  are  less  open  to  suspicion   and  search. 
Having  read  thus  far,  someone  may  say:  "The  answer  is 
isy:  appropriate  more  funds,  replace  the  dishonest  officials, 
id  there  you  are — prohibition  properly  enforced."    Which 
rings  us  to  the  second  part  of  the  story,  interpretation  of 
)nditions. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  news  item  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
or  three  years  or  more  there  has  been  a  persistent  request 
t  Geneva  that  the  United  States  furnish  some  figures  on 
ie  working  of  prohibition  of  opium-smoking  in  the  Philip- 
nes ;  for  a  like  period  persons  interested  in  the  subject 


have  besieged  the  War  Department  in  Washington  for  such 
figures ;  for  a  year  and  a  half  the  War  Department  has  been 
asking  the  governor-general's  office  in  Manila  for  this  in- 
formation. Why  it  has  not  been  forthcoming  is  a  mystery, 
because  the  figures,  if  published,  would  have  been  of 
practically  no  value  to  anyone  without  an  independent  in- 
vestigation and  interpretation,  which  was  not  necessarily 
implied  in  the  requests;  and  such  investigation  and  inter- 
pretation, if  made,  would  have  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
absolved  the  governor-general's  office  from  responsibility 
for  the  failure  of  prohibition  to  function.  One  should 
remember,  however,  that  opium-smoking  has  never  been  one 
of  the  major  governmental  problems  in  the  Philippines. 

IN  the  course  of  a  world  tour  made  by  the  writer  of  this 
article  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  certain  phases  of 
the  opium  traffic,  many  of  the  figures  requested  were  ob- 
tained in  Manila,  and  they  are  being  published  in  a  report 
of  that  tour.  What  do  they  show?  That  so-and-so  many 
kilograms  of  opium  were  seized,  that  so-and-so  many  persons 
were  arrested  and  fined  so-and-so  much  in  such-and-such 
years.  All  that  they  prove  is  that  at  least  a  certain  amount 
of  opium  was  trying  to  get  in  illegally. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  prohibition  of  opium-smoking  is  not 
prohibiting  in  the  Philippines,  and,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, cannot  possibly  function  successfully.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  opium  are  produced  in  China,  about  350  miles 
away — contrary  to  the  Chinese  law,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
violation  being  connived  at  by  most  of  the  "war  lords"- 
and  great  quantities  of  Chinese  and  non-Chinese  opium 
are  made  in  Macao  (Portuguese)  and  Kwong  Chow  Wan 
(French  leased  territory),  only  500  to  600  miles  away; 
and  all  of  this  production  that  is  wanted  is  able  to  come 
direct  or  via  Borneo  or  Formosa  into  an  archipelago  of 
thousands  of  islands  having  a  coastline  of  thousands  of  miles. 

So,  when  officials  in  the  Philippines  make  the  following 
statement,  they  are  probably  right:  that  the  government  is 
spending  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  prevent 
opium-smuggling;  that  increased  appropriations  for  preven- 
tive service  might  increase  the  price  of  smuggled  opium 
but  hardly  the  quantity;  that  the  heads  of  the  Customs, 
the  Constabulary  and  the  Manila  police  are  as  efficient  men 
as  can  be  put  into  those  positions;  that  even  if  they  could 
cut  down  the  opium  smokers'  supplies,  they  would  get  an 
increased  morphine,  heroin  and  cocaine  problem  among 
smokers  restricted  in  their  opium  supply.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned incidentally  that  appointments  to  head  departments 
(Customs,  for  example)  require  approval  of  the  Filipino 
Congress. 

With  huge  uncontrolled  supplies  of  Chinese  and  Persian 
opium  in  the  market  (the  Indian  supplies  are  controlled  by 
a  government  monopoly,  and  export  is  to  be  wiped  out 
gradually  over  a  period  of  the  next  ten  years),  prohibition 
of  opium-smoking  cannot  work,  and  smuggling  on  a  large 
scale  is  bound  to  continue. 

The  orderly  and  logical  way  towards  a  solution  of  the 
problem  lies  perhaps  along  this  road:  First,  a  world-wide 
limitation  of  morphine,  heroin,  cocaine  and  similar  drugs 
to  medicinal  and  scientific  need,  with  a  government 
monopoly  of  opium  (for  smoking)  operated  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  and  not  the  revenue  in  mind,  and  with 
elaborate  safeguards  and  provision  for  eventual  prohibition 
when  conditions  of  supply  of  prepared  opium  and  drugs 
warrant;  next,  a  control  of  (Continued  on  page  121) 
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MASSACHUSETTS  judicial  procedure  has  said 
that  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  are  guilty  of  murder. 
The  penalty  is  death.  Not  many  people  have 
examined  the  tremendous  record  as  to  who 
actually  committed  the  killing  at  Braintree. 
Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  so  much  of  the  record  as 
tended  to  show  that  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  anarchists; 
were  "radicals"  not  in  sympathy  with  the  economic  and 
political  system  of  the  United  States;  that  their  views  were 
dangerous.  It  was  this  factor  in  the  case  that  the  "twelve 
good  men  of  Norfolk"  were  asked  to  remember  when  they 
went  into  the  jury  room. 

Not  many  people  are  competent  to  judge  whether  the 
evidence  as  to  the  killing  warranted  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
The  general  public,  however,  is  perfectly  competent  to  judge 
whether,  in  simple  decency  and  ordinary  common  sense, 
the  two  men  had  a  fair  trial — remembering  the  strident 
spirit  of  the  mob  which  ruled  in  those  times.  A  large 
majority  knows — and  its  knowledge  is  as  good  as  that  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts — that  the 
men  did  not  have  a  fair  trial.  The  elaborate  and  intricate 
legal  machinery  which  enables  common  crooks  to  escape  by 
excluding  everything  material,  here  merely  acted  as  a  sluice 
to  let  in  everything  not  material,  to  enable  a  mob  to  consum- 
mate a  man-hunt.  There  is  perhaps  a  little  reason  to  pause 
and  to  consider  the  result. 

In  Massachusetts,  Cardinal  O'Connell  is  not  safe.  He 
is  a  Catholic;  and  anti-Catholic  movements  are  recurrent 
in  Massachusetts.  He  may  be  next. 

In  Massachusetts,  Moorfield  Storey  is  not  safe.  He  is 
an  anti-imperialist.  He  may  be  next. 

In  Massachusetts,  Philip  Stockton  is  not  safe.  He  is 
president  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company ;  and  the 
public  is  in  an  unpleasant  mood  regarding  activities  of  large 
banks  and  of  the  control  exercised  by  leading  bankers. 
Should  a  question  arise  as  to  one  of  his  banking  deals  he 
may  be  as  innocent  as  a  child ;  but  he  is  not  safe. 

Abbot  Lawrence  Lowell  is  not  safe.  He  is  president  of 
Harvard ;  and  from  time  to  time,  in  a  city  growing  steadily 
less  Nordic,  there  steadily  arises  the  hue  and  cry  against 
the  old  aristocrat  and  the  old  institution.  Neither  he  nor 
Harvard  can  count  on  legal  machinery  to  judge  of  the  issues 
of  any  controversy,  uncomplicated  by  some  hysteric  pressure 
of  prejudice. 

Nor  is  the  head  of  any  public  utility  company,  from  the 
Boston  Elevated  to  the  little  electric  concerns  in  the 
Berkshires,  safe;  nor  a  Jew,  in  an  anti-semitic  atmosphere; 
nor  a  Gentile  when  Catholic  solidarity  is  invoked ;  nor  a 
Negro,  where  the  tide  is  all  white;  nor  an  Irishman  where 
Ku  Klux  doctrine  prevails.  The  prejudice  can  enter  the 
court-room,  corrupt  prosecuting  attorney,  jury,  judge;  force 
a  result,  which  the  law  will  sanctify  because  it  is  too  clumsy 
an  instrument  to  sift  out  the  relevant  from  the  immaterial. 


THE  crudity  and  clumsiness  of  method  need  not  bei 
examined  here  in  any  detail.  The  time  for  that  has 
passed.  No  longer  is  there  use,  now,  in  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  Judge  Thayer  sat  in  rehearing  upon  a  case 
where  one  of  the  major  issues  was  his  own  prejudice — 
(yet  Judge  Anderson  was  asked  to  retire  from  the  New 
England  Oil  case  because  it  was  said  he  was  prejudiced) — 
or  in  observing  that  Massachusetts  might  profitably  adopt 
the  New  York  rule  by  which  appellate  courts  in  criminal 
matters  consider  not  merely  the  technicalities  of  procedure 
but  the  whole  case.  But  it  is  time  to  say  that  where  the 
legal  system  has  obviously  fallen  down  in  one  of  its  major 
functions — that  of  securing  an  unbiased  judgment — either 
it  must  be  reformed  or  some  other  machinery  must  be 
devised  as  a  check. 

There  is  the  rudiment  of  such  machinery  which  can  be 
invoked  for  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  This  is  executive  clemency. 
But  it  must  be  exercised  here  in  a  new  spirit.  There  willi 
of  course  be  an  appeal  to  Governor  Fuller.  It  will  not  be 
a  mere  plea  for  mercy.  It  will  be  a  demand  that  he  re- 
examine  the  whole  case;  that  he  put  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion, for  a  moment,  of  the  men  of  Norfolk;  that  he  sift  out; 
the  hysteria ;  and  that,  even-handed,  he  does  to  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  as  he  would  wish  a  just  state  to  do  by  him  were 
he  in  their  place.  It  may  be  called  clemency.  It  must  in  I 
fact  be  the  sane  second  judgment  of  society,  reviewing  anj 
earlier  judgment  given  in  an  evil  time. 


"OOFT    hearts    and    hard    yeggs    have    afflicted    these 
yj  United  States  with  a  great  national  plague  of  crime," 
declared   Lawrence  Veiller  in   an   animated   article   in   thef 
March   World's   Work.     Mr.    Veiller's   phrasing   suggests 
that  a  bad  egg  is  somewhere  involved;  his  analysis  discloses 
it  to  be  the  parole  system,  which  is  pictured  as  "the  great 
American   slide,"   shooting   a  group  of   reprehensible   indi-( 
viduals  over  the  prison  wall  back  into  society.    In  an  open! 
letter  to  the  editor  of  World's  Work  Governor  Smith  of 
New  York  sharply  challenges  a  number  of  the   facts  on  I 
which  the  assumptions  are  made  and  characterizes  the  article 
as  "absurd  and  misleading." 

The  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Veiller  to  show  the 
parlous  state  of  the  parole  system  rest  chiefly  upon  two 
recent  New  York  cases.  The  more  important  of  these  was 
that  of  Bum  Rodgers,  who,  Mr.  Veiller  said,  "has  been 
a  professional  criminal  since  he  was  thirteen  and  has  a  record 
of  thirteen  convictions."  Yet,  Governor  Smith  rejoins, 
"Prior  to  his  conviction  for  robbery  in  the  first  degree, 
which  was  the  sentence  for  which  I  commuted  his  sentence, 
he  [Bum  Rodgers]  was  only  once  convicted  of  a  felony 
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.and  the  charge  was  carrying  a  concealed  weapon.  Prior 
to  that  he  had  one  conviction  for  a  misdemeanor — petit 
larceny."  "His  release,"  continues  Mr.  Veiller,  "was  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  officials  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison  that  this  notorious  crook  was  a  'hardworking  man 
without  vicious  habits,  upright  and  industrious'."  "What 
[is  not  mentioned  in  the  article,"  the  Governor  counters, 
i"is  that  the  commutation  was  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  assistant  district  attorney  who  prosecuted  him 
and  a  letter  from  Judge  John  W.  Goff,  who  made  few 
if  any  such  recommendations  and  had  a  reputation  of  being 
.unyielding  in  his  attitude  toward  criminals.  Judge  Goff's 
letter  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Rodgers  had  ever  actually 
icommitted  the  crime  for  which  he  was  in  prison." 

In  the  light  of  recent  admirable  studies  published  by  the 
Subcommission  on  Causes  of  the  New  York  State  Crime 
.Commission,  and  of  the  recent  formulation  of  attitude  by 
i  the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  Mr.  Veiller's  analysis 
of  crime  seems  naively  archaic.  Briefly  put,  it  is  this: 
[Punishment  has  been  found  to  deter.  But  we  are  a 
I  "childish"  and  chicken-hearted  people  who  have  ceased  to 
I  punish  when  we  found  that  punishment  hurt.  Hence  "crime 
I  here  is  epidemic.  Our  streets  and  our  homes  are  no  longer 
(safe.  .  .  .  The  facts  are  so  well  known  that  a  further 
statement  seems  superfluous." 

But  are  they?  Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  best-informed  of  American  criminologists 
suggests  that  it  is  our  facts  that  are  scanty  and  ill-sub- 
stantiated ;  and  that  what  conclusion  may  safely  be  drawn 
from  them  suggests  diminution  of  crime,  rather  than  an 
[increase,  as  compared  with  our  more  freely  punitive  fore- 
fathers. "Crime  waves"  have  arisen  periodically  to  be 
iriewed  with  alarm ;  but  after  the  shouting  was  over,  sober 
(investigation  has  found  very  little  residue  of  fact  to  justify 
the  hysteria  they  engendered. 


IN  response  to  the  wide  public  interest  in  the  subject  of 
crime  a  special  committee  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  has  studied  and  reported  on  some  of  the 
legal  aspects  of  psychiatry.  This  committee  points  out  that 
until  recently  "popular  theories  of  retribution  and  es- 
tablished methods  of  dealing  with  offenders  almost  entirely 
prevented  a  scientific  envisagement  of  crime."  They  believe 
that  crime  is  capable  of  scientific  study;  and  that  such 
study  shows  that  people  are  actuated  by  inner  compulsions 
to  do  things  which  they  know  to  be  wrong  in  the  most 
shameful  sense.  "The  scientist  ....  does  not  wish  to 
participate  in  the  ritual  of  punishment."  He  seeks  not 
retribution,  but  treatment,  which  sometimes  may  be  as  pain- 
ful as  the  sacrifice  prescribed  by  the  legal  ritual.  This, 
the  committee  points  out,  is  not  a  soft-hearted,  weak-minded 
coddling  of  the  criminal,  often  derided  as  too  "human"  an 
attitude.  Through  all  primitive  society,  including  the 
present,  it  is  the  clamor  for  vengeance  which  has  been 
popularly  "human."  No  modern  society  would  tolerate 
the  tortures  which  have  been  inflicted  in  past  centuries  as 
nal  punishment  and  which  have  failed  to  deter  people 
from  wrong-doing  (see  The  Survey,  March  I,  1926,  Does 
Punishment  Pay?  By  Charles  Platt).  If  the  public  agita- 


tion of  the  present  time  is  to  do  more  than  relieve  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  agitating,  it  must  base  action  scrupulously 
on  verified  fact  and  carry  through  not  in  a  spirit  of  blind 
vengeance  but  of  calm  and  scientific  consideration  of  both 
the  criminal  and  the  society  menaced  by  his  actions;  above 
all,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  long-range  job  of  prevention. 


"'HE  Jacksonville  agreement  which  for  three  years, 
J_  theoretically  at  least,  has  maintained  a  sort  of  peace 
in  the  disorganized  bituminous  coal  industry  of  the  Central 
Competitive  Field,  expired  on  April  i  and  thousands  of 
miners  found  themselves  idle  under  a  suspension  which  is 
neither  a  strike  nor  a  lockout  (see  The  Survey,  March  15, 
page  773)-  Far  from  taking  "no  backward  step,"  the 
union  leaders  took  all  possible  backward  steps  except  a 
reduction  of  the  Jacksonville  wage-scale.  The  principle  of 
collective  bargaining  on  a  national  basis  on  which  the  union 
has  been  built  was  abandoned  first  in  favor  of  district 
agreements  and  then  of  agreements  between  operators  and 
workers  of  individual  mines.  Operators  maintain  that  the 
unionized  fields  can  be  saved  from  extinction  only  if  they 
can  compete  with  non-union  mines  and  that  such  competition 
is  impossible  on  the  basis  of  the  $7.50  day  wage-scale.  The 
suspension  begins,  therefore,  with  a  curious  reversal  of  the 
usual  situation,  the  operators  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
tie-up  is  complete  and  the  union  leaders,  whose  strike 
propaganda  usually  insists  that  not  a  man  is  at  work,  eagerly 
pointing  out  every  mine,  however  unimportant,  which  is 
adhering  to  the  Jacksonville  wage-terms. 

Because  of  the  decrease  in  union  territory  and  member- 
ship of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  because  of  the  large 
reserves  of  soft  coal  now  on  hand,  neither  the  government 
nor  the  industries  dependent  on  bituminous  supplies  are 
"viewing  with  alarm"  the  present  languid  "strike."  The 
real  sufferers  are,  as  usual,  the  idle  miners,  probably  close 
to  200,000  in  number,  and  their  dependents.  Their  unhappy 
situation  underscores  the  futility  of  the  "fighting  bulldog" 
tactics  of  their  present  union  leadership.  Simply  to  devise 
and  repeat  a  slogan,  without  reference  to  the  economic  and 
technical  facts,  is  the  way  of  petty  politicians,  not  of  states- 
men. The  Department  of  Education  and  Research  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  in  a  review  of  the  bituminous 
wage  controversy  just  published,  states  the  case  thus: 

The  problem  here  is  to  apply  a  clear  moral  principle  in  an 
over-developed,  highly  competitive  industry  in  which  there  is 
a  difference  in  labor  policy  between  union  and  non-union 
employers.  When  non-union  operators  are  able  to  cut  wages 
30  per  cent  or  more  below  the  union  scale  and  still  hold  their 
working  forces,  a  fact  is  present  which  is  not  counteracted 
merely  by  moralizing.  Evidently  the  first  approach  to  the 
difficulty  is  to  explain  why  the  fact  exists.  What  can  be  done 
about  it  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  report  adds  this  very  intelligent  suggestion: 

In  the  railroad  industry  it  is  being  demonstrated  that  unions 
and  management  can  effect  great  economies  by  a  cooperation 
which  calls  for  new  attitudes  and  new  methods  on  both  sides. 
The  emphasis  upon  the  elimination  of  waste,  remodelling 
technical  procedure,  improvement  of  facilities,  and  stabilization 
of  employment  has  proved  to  be  "good  business"  for  all  con- 
cerned. Those  who  inaugurated  the  movement  which  brought 
these  results  in  the  railway  industry  had  sufficient  wit  to  set 
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the  men  and  management  to  thinking  about  something  other      initiative  in  attacking  the  problems  of  industrial  waste  and 
than  grievances.    Every  incentive   is  present   for   the   men   and      so  winn;       back  for  th    WQrk  f    h  . 

management   in    the    union   coal   fields    to  work    along   similar 

lines.    The   principles   upon   which   the   movement   in   the    rail-      C°ntro1  Over  the  tOols  and  skllls  of  the  workshop, 
way  industry  is  founded  open  up  a  vista  of  unlimited  possibili- 
ties.    Men   and    management   are   learning   what   it   means   to 
work  together  instead  of  at  cross  purposes. 

KANSAS  now  joins  in  accepting  the  money  offered  by 
the  federal  government  under  the  Sheppard-Towner 
Act  for  the  period  of  two  years,  beginning  July  i,  and  be- 
comes the  forty-fourth  in  the  company  of  cooperating  states 
five  years  after  the  first  ones  began  with  the  earliest  federal 
appropriation,  four  years  after  her  legislature  could  have 
voted  to  participate.  Including  this  latest  newcomer,  with 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  the  states  cooperating  over  their 
vast  area  with  each  other  and  the  government  leave  only 
four  outside,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts— three  in  New  England,  and  one  the  mid  western  seat 
of  the  second  city  in  this  Republic.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
explain  their  attitude.  Not  one  of  the  four  is  distinguished 
by  brilliant  progress  in  reducing  its  infant  death-rate.  Maine 
has  recently  voted  in  both  houses  for  acceptance,  and  the 
measure  awaits  only  executive  signature.  If  and  when 
Governor  Brewster  affixes  his  name  to  it,  Maine  will  be- 
come the  forty-fifth  cooperating  state. 


THE  United  Mine  Workers  were  once  at  the  forefront 
of  the  progressive  labor  movement.  With  the  Machin- 
ists, they  were  trail-blazers  in  leading  American  workers 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  low  wages  and  bad  working  condi- 
tions toward  a  goal  similar  to  that  which  for  half  a  century 
has  inspired  British  labor.  The  founders  of  their  organ- 
ization came  from  England  and  Wales.  Their  present 
predicament  is  remarkably  like  that  of  the  British  miners 
after  the  failure  of  the  recent  general  strike.  And  for 
similar  reasons.  They  have  not  readjusted  their  policies 
to  the  new  technical  situation  which  is  challenging  all  labor 
to  rise  to  a  new  status  involving  a  new  responsibility  in 
industry. 

Fortunately  other  labor  groups  seem  determined  that  the 
challenge  shall  not  go  by  default.  On  April  9  and  10  the 
trade  unions  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  their 
Central  Labor  Union  and  Labor  College,  conducted  a 
Conference  on  the  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry.  Tak- 
ing their  cue  from  President  Green's  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  all  proposals  that  open  up  opportunities  for 
cooperation  between  unions  and  management,  and  with 
a  view  to  giving  a  practical  effect  to  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  American  Federation  at  Atlantic  City  and  Detroit 
(see  The  Survey,  December  1926,  page  374,  and  Novem- 
ber 1925,  page  168),  the  invitation  to  the  Conference 
declared : 

If  labor  is  to  have  a  greater  share  of  the  industrial  produc- 
tivity, it  must  be  mindful  that  none  of  its  efforts  are  wasted. 
It  must  demand  the  setting  up  of  machinery  whereby  such 
added  productivity  may  be  properly  measured  and  translated 
in  terms  of  added  wages.  It  is  essential  that  labor  everywhere 
should  take  the  initiative  in  attacking  the  problems  of  in- 
dustrial waste. 

This  new  attitude  was  given  case  illustration  by  officers 
of  the  local  unions  of  the  Full-fashioned  Hosiery  Workers, 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  the  Steam 
Fitters,  the  Tapestry  Carpet  Weavers.  Fred  J.  Miller, 
past  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, gave  An  Engineer's  Attitude  Toward  Waste; 
Matthew  Woll,  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  told  of  labor's  interest  in  The  Elimination  of 
Waste,  and  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  discussed  The 
Economics  of  Waste.  For  a  day  and  a  half  engineers, 
managers  and  trade  union  leaders  worked  jointly  at  problems 
of  technique  which  were  formerly  assumed  to  be  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  labor,  but  in  whose  solution  the  coopera- 
tion of  labor  is  increasingly  seen  as  essential. 

If,  as  these  trade  unionists  of  Philadelphia  hope,  this 
first  conference  leads  to  others  on  the  same  subject  in  other 
industrial  centers,  it  may  well  prove  to  have  as  great  his- 
torical significance  as  the  meeting  of  trade  union  leaders 
in  Pittsburgh  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  The  future  of  the  labor  move- 
ment depends  upon  the  ability  of  its  leaders  to  take  the 


FOR  the  first  time  in  its  history  Chicago  had  the  choice 
between  two  men  who  had  served  it  in  the  mayor's 
office.  In  defeating  Mayor  Dever's  re-election  and  returning 
former  Mayor  Thompson  for  a  third  term  by  a  plurality 
of  83,000  in  its  largest  total  vote  of  993,617,  the  shadow 
on  its  brightening  sun-dial  turned  backward. 

The  issues  at  stake  were  as  clear-cut  and  decisive  as  was 
the  contrast  between  the  two  men  and  their  records.  Elected 
for  his  first  term  in  1915  in  a  republican  landslide,  William 
Hale  Thompson  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  make  a  name 
for  his  city  and  himself.  But  he  chose  for  his  cabinet  and 
political  advisers  men  whose  reputations  and  abilities  were 
far  from  winning  the  confidence  of  his  party  or  of  public- 
spirited  citizens.  His  administration  was  that  of  a  faction, 
catering  to  bi-partisan  adherents,  built  with  spoils  patronage, 
and  growing  steadily  more  inefficient  and  corrupt.  The 
courts  intervened  to  set  aside  violations  of  the  civil  service 
law,  to  sentence  to  jail  half  the  School  Board  for  contempt 
and  its  attorney  for  embezzlement,  to  recover  several  millions 
of  dollars  fraudulently  taken  as  fees  for  appraising  property 
needed  for  city  improvements,  and  to  impose  judgments  for 
unpaid  bills  amounting  to  over  $12,000,000,  which  could 
be  met  only  by  a  bond  issue. 

With  such  a  heritage,  William  E.  Dever  entered  upon 
the  mayor's  office  for  which  he  was  sought  by  a  great 
majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  because  of  his  long  service 
in  the  City  Council  and  the  Superior  Court.  With  a  pre- 
eminently qualified  cabinet  and  the  widest  cooperation  ever 
sought  by  any  mayor  with  civic,  social,  commercial  and 
industrial  interests,  he  established  integrity  and  efficiency  in 
the  demoralized  police,  fire,  school,  library,  local  improve- 
ment and  financial  administration  of  the  city,  with  no 
scandal  or  suspicion  on  his  record.  Great  constructive  pro- 
jects were  completed,  within  estimated  costs.  Impartially, 
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without  partisan,  class  or  sectarian  bias,  he  served  his  whole 
city.  All  the  Chicago  newspapers,  except  the  two  operated 
by  Hearst,  supported  Mayor  Dever  for  re-election. 

His  defeat  is  due  to  the  predominance  of  those  who  seek 
gains  for  personal  and  partial  interests  without  counting  the 
cost  to  public  welfare.  Personal  preference  for  the  liberty 
of  liquor  won  over  the  reasonable  enforcement  of  prohibition 
laws  which  Mayor  Dever  carried  out  though  he  did  not 
personally  favor.  Thompson's  promise  of  a  wide-open  town 
rallied  the  under-world.  Party  regularity  overcame  open 
warfare  against  a  hated  faction  and  imposed  the  openly 
discredited  candidate  upon  the  city.  Protestant  fanatics 
covertly  introduced  their  anti-catholic  venom  against  a  loyal 
American  singularly  free  from  sectarian  bias.  Diverted 
from  attention  to  the  real  local  issues  by  the  clownish  de- 
fence of  "America  First"  from  the  preposterous  assertion  of 
Brit.sh  interference  with  our  public  schools,  83,000  more 
citizens  of  Chicago  preferred  Big  Bill  Thompson  to  William 
Emruett  Dever,  59,215  of  whom  voted  in  the  rapidly  extend- 
ing Negro  district,  whose  vice-lord  was  Thompson's  floor 
leader  in  the  City  Council  and  whose  better  citizenship  was 
ignored  and  left  unprotected  by  him. 

Thus  the  sporting  heir  of  inherited  wealth,  of  low  intelli- 
gence and  moral  irresponsibility,  is  chosen  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  second  greatest  American  city,  whose  politics  he 
regards  as  a  game  and  its  public  offices  as  the  stakes  belong- 
ing to  the  winners.  Meanwhile  Mayor  Dever  retires  into 
the  rest  to  which  his  twenty-six  years  of  loyal  public  service 
entitle  him,  with  a  reputation  as  wage-earner  in  a  tannery- 
trade,  as  lawyer  and  judge,  as  city  councilman  and  mayor, 
which  will  stand. 


CHINA,  India  and  the  United  States  stand  alone  among 
the  populous  countries  of  the  world  in  failing  to  pro- 
vide constructive  care  for  the  aged,  according  to  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  old-age  provision  recently  published  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Old  Age  Commission.  The  bill  passed  in 
May,  1925,  to  continue  the  work  of  this  Commission 
especially  instructed  it  to  study  and  report  on  the  feasibility 
of  a  contributory  scheme  to  ensure  citizens  of  the  state 
against  the  economic  hazards  of  old  age,  as  contrasted  with 
a  straight  pension  plan,  and  on  the  actual  working  of  these 
plans  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  conclusions  of  the 
Commission,  of  which  James  H.  Maurer  is  chairman  and 
Abraham  Epstein  research  director,  are  clear  and  direct. 
The  present  systems  of  poor  relief  and  almshouse  care  are 
antiquated,  inadequate,  and  costly.  For  example,  the 
average  old-age  pension  granted  in  Montana  during  three 
years'  experience  is  $3.03  a  week;  the  average  cost  of  main- 
taining inmates  in  the  almshouses  of  that  state  had  been 
from  three  and  one-half  to  five  times  that  amount.  The 
insurance  or  pension  plans  inaugurated  by  private  employers 
cover  at  a  liberal  estimate  not  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent 
of  the  1,800,000  needy  aged  at  the  present  time;  many  of 
them  are  organized  on  an  unsound  actuarial  basis ;  only 
about  one  worker  in  six  in  agriculture,  industry  and  trans- 
portation may  have  any  expectation  of  ever  claiming  a 
pension.  A  canvass  of  opinion  among  business  men  and 
industrial  leaders  in  Pennsylvania  indicated  a  general  feeling 


that  state  action  was  necessary.  On  the  basis  of  these 
findings,  an  exhaustive  study  of  pension  plans  here  and 
abroad,  and  of  actuarial  tabulations  which  show  that  a  plan 
of  contributory  pensions  would  be  both  workable  and 
economical,  the  Commission  urges  Pennsylvania  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  rest  of  America  by  implication,  to  join  the 
ranks  of  other  progressive  countries  in  which  about 
650,000,000  persons  are  protected  against  want  and  de- 
pendency in  the  years  when  they  no  longer  can  earn  a 
living. 


TO  further  the  national  interest  in  old  age  legislation 
there  has  recently  been  organized  an  American  Associa- 
tion for  Old  Age  Security,  with  Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot  of 
Pennsylvania  as  president  and  vice-presidents  and  council 
members  from  a  score  of  states.  Although  interest  in  this 
subject  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  in  America,  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  approximately  forty  of  the  state 
legislatures  during  the  past  five  years  and  since  1914  eight 
states — Arizona,  Montana,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
consin, California,  Washington,  Kentucky,  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska — have  actually  passed  old  age  pension  acts 
of  one  sort  or  another.  As  the  Pennsylvania  Commission 
points  out,  "our  laggardness  in  humane  provisions  for  the 
decrepit  aged  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  newness  of 
our  country,  our  ample  supply  of  free  land  and  the  com- 
paratively recent  development  of  our  industries.  As  long 
as  our  population  was  centralized  largely  in  rural  districts 
and  as  long  as  we  remained  a  dominantly  agricultural 
nation  there  was  no  serious  problem  of  old  age  dependency." 
But  with  the  expansion  of  industry,  the  migration  from 
country  to  city,  the  disappearance  of  free  land,  and  the 
general  increase  in  the  length  of  life,  dependency  in  old  age 
has  ceased  to  be  a  stigma  of  individual  improvidence;  in 
most  cases  it  is  the  result  of  social  conditions  beyond  in- 
dividual control.  The  poor  laws  of  many  of  our  states 
repeat  the  provisions,  in  some  cases  the  actual  wording,  of 
the  statutes  of  Queen  Elizabeth  when  the  average  life  span 
may  have  been  33  years.  Now  that  it  has  been  lengthened 
to  approximately  56,  there  is  need  of  an  overhauling  of  both 
our  thinking  and  our  social  machinery,  such  as  is  contem- 
plated by  this  new  association. 


SECOND  of  the  great  industrial  state  legislatures  to 
recognize  the  principle  of  the  forty-eight-hour  week 
for  women  in  industry,  the  New  York  Assembly  in  its 
frantic  closing  week  passed  the  modified  Mastick-Shonk 
bill  recommended  by  the  State  Industrial  Commission  (see 
The  Survey,  March  15,  page  782).  The  new  measure  is 
not  a  "straight"  forty-eight-hour  law.  Its  various  excep- 
tions and  modifications  make  it  hard  to  apply  and  compli- 
cated to  enforce.  But  even  with  the  seventy-eight  fluid 
hours  of  overtime,  theoretically  allowed  to  take  care  of 
seasonal  peaks  throughout  the  year,  the  maximum  work- 
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week  is  cut  from  fifty-four  hours  to  fifty-one  and  the 
principle  of  the  weekly  half-holiday  is  recognized. 

The  law  was  passed  after  twelve  years  of  steady  pressure 
by  such  groups  as  the  Consumers'  League,  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League.  It  has  had  the  unwavering 
opposition  of  manufacturers'  associations  and,  in  recent 
years,  of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  which  prefers  the 
theory  of  equality  to  the  fact  of  a  civilized  work-day  for 
women.  Arizona,  California,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Massa- 
chusetts, Montana,  Nevada,  Utah,  Washington,  New 
Mexico  and  the  District  of  Columbia  already  have  forty- 
eight-hour  laws,  many  of  them  with  exceptions  and  modi- 
fications. The  Massachusetts  textile  industries  have  tried 
persistently  to  change  the  forty-eight-hour  law  in  that  state, 
but  the  recent  legislative  session,  in  spite  of  powerful 
lobbies,  defeated  an  amendment  to  permit  a  ten-hour  day 
and  a  fifty-four-hour  week  during  the  rush  season.  The 
North  Carolina  Assembly  defeated  "with  derision"  a 
measure  cutting  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  workers  to 
fifty-five.  The  Illinois  forty-eight-hour  bill,  which  has  had 
almost  as  long  and  tangled  a  history  as  the  New  York 
measure,  was  again  introduced  this  year. 

In  New  York,  1,135,295  women,  or  26.9  per  cent  of 
all  "females  10  years  of  age  or  over,"  were  reported  "gain- 
fully employed"  in  the  1920  census.  The  new  law  applies 
to  the  two  largest  divisions  of  these  workers:  women  in 
factories  (including  laundries),  430,966;  and  women  in 
stores,  71,516.  Thus  for  502,482  women  or  44  per  cent 
of  all  women  working  in  the  state,  the  new  law  means  a 
lessening  of  toil  and  a  long  step  toward  the  forty-eight-hour 
week  which  economists  and  sociologists  generally  recognize 
as  the  most  that  should  be  exacted  under  modern  conditions 
of  relentless,  high-speed,  machine  production. 


A  PPARENTLY  the  hip-flask  virus  is  producing  its  own 
J["\_  antitoxin  to  protect  the  young.  From  coast  to  coast, 
i.e.,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  comes  news  of  a 
spontaneous  uprising  of  "Slow  Clubs"  which  cast  cold  water 
on  the  popular  and  fearful  legends  of  flaming  youth.  The 
Slow  Club  movement — for  such  it  has  come  to  be — had 
its  origin  in  Philadelphia  last  October  when  one  "Dusty" 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Evening  Bulletin.  George  F.  Kearney 
tells  the  whole  story  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Playground. 
"Dusty"  felt  that  he  could  pass  in  looks  and  manners,  but 
he  couldn't  dance,  wasn't  "extremely  collegiate,"  and 
couldn't  talk  nonsense;  was  he  therefore  "dead"  or  "slow?" 
And  was  it  because  of  this  that  he  had  so  few  girl  friends? 
On  November  5  "Rose  Marie"  answered  his  letter  through 
the  Bulletin  to  say  that  she  considered  his  sentiments  very 
sensible.  "Wouldn't  it  be  lovely,"  she  sighed,  "if  we  could 
start  a  club  of  just  such  persons — those  who  do  not  go  to 
extremes  in  everything?" 

From  this  germ  grew  a  packed  meeting  in  a  public 
library  auditorium.  "Rose  Marie"  turned  out  to  be  a  19- 
year-old  stenographer,  a  church  member  who  could  do  a 
deft  Charleston ;  "Dusty"  was  a  high  school  student  of  like 
age.  There  seemed  to  be  unlimited  numbers  of  other 


youngsters  who  were  out  for  fun,  not  fury.  Now  brought 
together  by  newspaper  announcements,  helped  but  not 
directed  by  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  Y.M.C.A.,  there  are 
twenty-eight  chapters  in  Philadelphia  with  a  membership 
of  15,000.  They  dance,  they  give  plays,  they  debate,  they 
sing,  they  hike,  they  organize  literary  clubs,  glee  clubs, 
camera  clubs,  athletic  clubs.  In  short,  they  seem  to  do  all 
the  things  that  recreation  leaders  have  dreamed  of.  The 
idea  and  the  name  spread  to  Chicago  and  on  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, sponsored  by  local  newspapers.  The  initial  meeting 
in  Chicago,  presided  over  by  an  artist's  model  of  seventeen, 
decided  the  Slow  Club  members  could  be  anything  from 
sixteen  to  thirty-two;  that  they  would  dance,  but  not  drink 
or  pet;  that  smoking  would  be  left  to  "individual  dis- 
cretion." 

How  does  all  this  differ  from  the  ideals  on  which  dozens 
of  earnest  organizations  have  been  concentrating  for  years? 
Simply  but  significantly,  if  the  reports  are  correct,  because 
it  is  fun  without  a  flavor  of  philanthropy,  organized  by  boys 
and  girls  who  know  what  they  want  and  have  found  a  way 
of  getting  it  for  themselves. 


IGHT  months  ago  the  "floating  university"  set  sail 
from  New  York  for  a  high-hearted  attempt  to  trans- 
late the  "grand  tour"  of  our  grandfathers  into  modern 
college  terms  (see  The  Survey,  October  i,  p.  42).  The 
S.S.  Ryndam  was  chartered  by  the  University  Travel 
Association,  Inc.,  to  carry  a  group  of  college  men  who 
would  pursue  their  studies  under  a  carefully  selected 
faculty  while  they  cruised  through  Occident  and  Orient  and 
the  broad  seas  between.  But  in  a  last  minute  shift  of  plans 
some  fifty  "co-eds"  and  a  group  of  middle-aged  tourists 
were  included.  This  complicated  the  experiment,  and  the 
disquieting  tales  that  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Ryndam  are  probably  due  in  part  to  the  ill-assorted  student 
body.  From  several  ports  it  was  necessary  to  ship  home 
students  who  had  indulged  themselves  in  "conduct  unbe- 
coming a  gentleman."  The  editorial  columns  of  The 
Binnacle,  the  Ryndam's  college  paper,  have  carried  repeated 
plea,  to  students  to  refrain  from  excessive  drinking  in  port 
and  from  even  more  serious  misbehavior.  But  similar  out- 
breaks are  not  unknown  to  campuses  ashore  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Ryndam  students  as  a  body  have  suffered 
from  newspaper  reports  of  the  sins  of  the  obvious  misfits 
among  them.  Plans  for  a  second  cruise  next  year  include 
various  changes  based  on  the  first  year's  experience.  The 
student  body,  composed  of  men  only,  will  be  limited  to  375. 
Each  applicant  must  present  satisfactory  credentials  as  to 
character,  scholastic  standing  and  health,  and  be  personally 
interviewed  by  a  member  of  the  cruise  management. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  stirring  possibilities  in  the  idea  of 
taking  a  year  of  one's  college  course  at  sea.  To  translate 
that  idea  into  actuality  includes  dealing  with  such  difficult 
factors  as  personality,  self-control  and  poise.  But  as  a 
hopeful  attempt  to  give  young  America  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  the  peoples  that 
dwell  on  it  with  him,  it  deserves  sympathetic  interest  and 
unexcited  remedying  of  its  initial  mistakes. 


HEALTH 


What  Makes  Children  Grow? 


By  MARY  ROSS 


ED  the  ancient  enigma  of  the  hen  and  the  egg  is  the 
philosophical  problem  of  poverty.  Are  the  poor 
the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  miserable  conditions 
which  mark  their  lives — bad  housing,  insufficient 
food,  meager  income,  lack  of  education  and  the  like? 
Cutting  straight  across  the  abstract  vicious  circle  comes 

an   almost    incredibly    painstaking    official    investigation    of 

Poverty,  Nutrition  and  Growth  recently  completed  by 
,  Drs.  Noel  Paton  and  Leonard  Findlay  and  a  group  of 
;  associates  under  the  Medical  Research  Council  of  Great 
I  Britain  and  just  published  by  His  Majesty's  Stationery 
(Office  (No.  101,  Special  Report  Series.  333  pp.  Price  10  s.) 
j  The  work  which  it  reports  was  begun  in  1919  and  carried 

through  1925,  with  the 

aid  of  grants  from  the 

Carnegie  United  King- 
dom    Trust,     in     the 

three     largest     Scotch 

cities,   Glasgow,   Edin- 
burgh     and      Dundee, 

and  in  agricultural  and 

mining    districts    in 

Scotland.  It  outlines  an 

attempt  to  evaluate  in 

concrete  terms  the 

specific    influences   and 

weights   of    the   varied 

factors  of  heredity  and 

environment  in  the  de- 
velopment  of   children 

— a    pioneer    effort 

unique  in  the  annals  of 

public    health    and    so- 
ciology both  in  its  scope 

and   in   the  meticulous 

scientific  safeguards  to 

which     both     original 

data    and     conclusions 

have  been  subjected. 
The  evidence  on 

which     the     report     is 

based  was  obtained  by 

a     corps     of     trained 

workers  through  child 

welfare  centers  and  by 

house-to-house     visits, 

involving  nearly  II,OOO 

children    of    pre-school 

age  and  about  1,500  of 

school    age,  who   were 

studied    intensively    as 


to  height,  weight,  nutrition,  and  growth.  Were  the  city 
children  smaller  and  thinner  than  their  country  cousins? 
In  either  case,  was  there  a  direct  relation  between  the 
physical  development  of  the  child  and  the  father's  income 
or  the  number  of  children  in  the  family;  or  the  number  of 
rooms  in  which  the  family  lived ;  or  their  food,  including 
the  use  of  milk;  or  the  health  of  the  mother  and  her 
working  conditions,  in  home  or  factory,  before  and  after 
the  birth  of  the  children?  Each  ef  these  and  other  similar 
questions  were  studied  in  the  greatest  detail,  and  the  results 
for  this  class  and  group  of  children  were  such  as  apparently 
to  upset  some  of  the  generalizations  on  which  social  workers, 
nurses  and  physicians  have  hoped  to  rest  comfortably. 

Slum  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  one 
and  five  were  found 
to  be  about  10  per  cent 
lighter  than  country 
children,  age  for  age, 
but  there  is  evidence 
that  this  difference  is 
at  least  in  part  an  in- 
born characteristic:  the 
town  parents  were 
smaller.  More  and 
more  the  towns  are 
ceasing  to  draw  re- 
cruits from  the  country 
and  are  breeding  their 
own  population.  There 
was  little  evidence  of  a 
difference  in  the  rate 
of  growth  in  the  two 
groups  of  children  ex- 
cept in  the  first  eight- 
een months  of  life ;  the 
country  babies  seemed 
to  get  a  slightly  more 
rapid  start,  but  after 
the  first  year  and  a 
half  the  city  children 
equalled  or  surpassed 
them  in  this  respect. 

Likewise  there  was 
little  evidence  of  a 
direct  relation  between 
the  size  or  nutrition  of 
the  child  and  the  in- 
come of  the  family  per 
person;  or  between  the 
size  of  the  child  and 
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the  air  space  per  person  in  the  dwelling ;  or  between  the 
health  of  the  mother  and  the  height  and  weight  of  the 
children.  The  three  towns  afforded  absolutely  no  evidence 
that  the  industrial  occupation  of  the  mother  was  detri- 
mental to  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  her  children. 

No  statistical  method  can  answer  the  fundamental  question 
of  whether  the  difference  in  size  of  town  and  country  children 
depends  on  the  diet  or  whether  the  difference  in  the  intake  of 
food  is  dependent  upon  the  demands  of  the  two  types  of  chil- 
dren ...  A  consideration  of  the  relative  weights  of  adults 
and  of  children  in  city  and  country  suggests  the  possibility  that 
the  dwellers  in  the  former  require  a  smaller  supply  of  food 
than  those  who  live  in  the  latter.  ...  In  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge  it  would  seem  that  the  usually  accepted 
estimates  of  the  dietary  requirements  of  families,  especially  of 
the  urban  poor,  require  revision.  .  .  .  The  town  dweller  is 
generally  one  upon  whom  no  great  demands  for  the  expenditure 
of  energy  are  made,  and  who  is  accustomed  either  from  neces- 
sity or  choice  to  a  restricted  diet.  The  requirements  of  growth 
might  therefore  be  met  fully  by  a  surplus  food  supply  smaller 
than  that  required  by  a  big  country  child  with  its  greater 
activity  and  exposed  to  all  weathers  as  well  as  being  accus- 
tomed to  a  liberal  diet.  .  .  .  That  the  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  town  and  the  country  child  is  not  determined  by  the 
amount  of  fresh  milk  consumed  is  indicated  by  the  well-grown 
children  of  rural  miners  whose  family  consumption  of  milk  is 
as  small  as  that  of  the  slum  families.  .  .  .  The  evidence  seems 
to  show  that  even  upon  the  low  intake  of  something  less  than 
2,600  calories  per  man  per  day  and  a  supply  of  only  about 
0.4  pint  of  milk,  the  city  slum  child,  at  least  after  18  months 
of  age,  grows  at  the  same  rate  as  the  country  child  with  its 
3,250  calories  per  man  per  day. 

The  investigators  are  careful  to  point  out  that  because 
they  found  little  direct  relation  between  the  growth  of  chil- 
dren and  the  environmental  factors  which  have  commonly 
been  considered  important — such  as  food  and  housing — it 
cannot  be  safely  assumed  that  none  exists.  If  such  a  rela- 
tion does  not  exist,  however,  it  is  masked  by  some  other  more 
powerful  condition.  For  example,  there  may  have  been 
harmful  effects  in  the  absence  from  home  of  the  factory 
mothers,  which  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
result  of  their  extra  earnings. 

IN  spite  of  all  the  advance  expectations  of  the  workers 
who  were  engaged  in  this  study,  only  one  thing  stood 
out  clearly  and  constantly  as  affecting  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  these  Scotch  children.  That  was  what  they  called 
"maternal  efficiency."  The  correlations  between  maternal 
efficiency  and  the  height  and  weight  of  the  child  were  sig- 
nificant for  all  ages  and  all  groups  in  city  and  country 
alike.  Generally  speaking,  when  the  mother  was  interested 
and  able,  all  the  other  measurable  conditions  of  the  family 
life — housing,  income,  food  and  so  on — proved  of  minor 
importance  in  the  growth  of  her  children.  Upon  her  first 
and  chiefly  depended  their  chances  for  normal  development. 
"Maternal  efficiency"  was  hard  to  define  and  even  harder 
to  analyze. 

Even  among  animals  there  are  good  mothers  and  bad  mothers 
— good  mothers  who  rear  a  large  proportion  of  their  young 
and  bad  mothers  who  neglect  or  are  indifferent  to  their  off- 
spring. ...  A  worker  of  experience  is  able  to  classify  mothers 
in  this  respect  into  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  When  the  chil- 
dren are  repeatedly  found  to  be  dirty  or  verminous,  badly 
clothed  and  left  in  bed  until  all  hours  of  the  day,  when  the 


house  is  constantly  dirty  and  uncared  for,  the  mother  without 
doubt  is  inefficient.  It  is  in  this  sense  the  term  is  used  here. 

What  makes  good  mothers — or,  speaking  more  cautiously 
and  exactly,  under  what  conditions  are  good  mothers  found? 
Surprising  enough  was  their  first  discovery — "evidently 
within  the  class  studied,  income  is  not  a  dominant  factor 
affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  mother."  The  mental  examina- 
tion of  a  limited  group  suggested  that  the  good  mothers 
were  more  intelligent  than  the  bad  ones,  and  this  point  is 
recommended  for  further  study.  The  health  and  efficiency 
of  the  mother  seem  somewhat  interdependent,  especially  in 
the  rural  families  where  there  is  little  overcrowding:  there 
health  seemed  to  be  a  prime  factor  in  determining  the  quality 
of  the  mother's  care.  Yet  when  the  efficiency  of  the  mother 
was  kept  at  a  constant  level,  her  health  bore  no  significant 
relation  to  the  weight  and  height  of  the  child. 

EFFICIENT  mothers  were  found  more  often  among  the 
smaller  families   in  the  less  overcrowded  homes  than 
when  there  were  many  children  and  cramped  living  quarters. 

In  other  words,  overcrowded  dwellings  and  an  inferior  type  of 
mother  tend  to  go  hand  in  hand.  What  is  cause  and  which 
effect,  is,  however,  another  matter.  The  results  of  various 
statistical  studies  on  fertility  show  that  the  population  is  being 
recruited  mainly  from  the  improvident  type  of  parents,  who 
contribute  more  than  their  share  to  the  birth-rate.  It  is  thus 
a  question  whether  the  larger  families  are  the  product  pri- 
marily of  inefficient  parents,  or  whether  the  greater  number  of 
children  leads  to  a  less  degree  of  care  being  shown  for  the 
well-being  of  the  offspring.  .  .  .  The  provision  of  improved 
housing  accommodation  by  permitting  a  larger  proportion  of 
mothers  to  care  efficiently  for  their  children  and  homes  might 
prove  to  be  a  beneficial  measure.  What  is  not  demonstrated 
is  that  simple  increase  of  income  would  be  followed  by  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  children.  Bad  parents,  irrespective 
of  their  incomes,  tend  to  select  bad  houses,  as  the  money  is 
often  spent  on  other  things. 

Like  any  other  careful  piece  of  scientific  work,  this  Scotch 
study  raises  at  least  as  many  questions  as  it  answers.  Why, 
for  example,  does  the  country  baby  get  a  better  start  than 
the  city  baby,  only  to  lose  it  after  eighteen  months?  Are 
the  good  mothers  really  the  more  intelligent  ones?  And 
so  on.  One  deduction  at  least  stands  out  clearly — the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  is  infinitely  more  complex  than  a  mere  lack 
of  money ;  there  can  be  no  one  panacea  which  will  solve  it. 

...  a  position  must  be  taken  up  removed  from  that  of  the 
sociological  or  political  theorist,  on  the  one  hand,  who  believes 
that  a  simple  increase  of  income  would  remedy  all  evils,  and 
from  that  of  the  thoroughgoing  eugenist  on  the  other.  The 
evidence  supports  neither  extreme,  but  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  current  teaching  gives  too  much  rather  than  too  little  weight 
to  the  environmental  factors.  .  .  . 

And  beyond  that,  even  the  modest  conclusions  of  the  in- 
vestigators suggest  one  direct  method  of  breaking  the  vicious 
circle — the  pursuit  of  that  complex  but  all  important  quality 
of  maternal  efficiency,  which  seems  powerful  enough  to 
negate  the  bitter  handicaps  under  which  many  families  must 
struggle  at  this  time.  Any  social  measures  which  will  arouse 
the  mother's  interest  and  supplement  her  efforts  to  care  for 
her  children  and  her  home  promise,  if  we  accept  these  con- 
clusions, a  more  immediate  return  in  social  well-being  than 
the  abstract  roads  to  Utopia  which  ignore  the  human  factor. 
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A  County  Adventure  in  Dental  Hygiene 


By  KATHARINE  FAVILLE,  R.N. 


BARBER  COUNTY— visions  of  a  great  stretch  of 
water  and  a  clean  sandy  shore,  washed  by  waves 
now  gently  playful,  now  violent  from  the  force 
of  the  winds;   of  tractless  stretches  of  pine  woods 
and  cut-over  timber  lands,  hiding  small  clearings 
and  fields  peppered  with  stumps;    of  cabins  where  children 
swarm  in  the  dooryards,  and  women  work  barefooted  in  the 
fields;    of  snarling  dogs  as   ferocious  as  wolves. 

Over  the  sandy,  hilly  roads  the  open  Ford  of  the  county 
nurse  chugged  many  miles  to  the  little  one-room  schools 
with  their  country  children ;  to  classes  of  women  so  eager 
to  learn  how  to  give  better  care  to  their  sick  in  that  back 
country  where  doctors  seldom  came,  and  so  anxious  to  know 
more  about  how  to  keep  their  families  well,  that  they  would 
walk  miles,  carrying  the  babies,  while  small  children  tugged 
at  their  skirts.  There  was  one  doctor  for  a  county  of  some 
seven  hundred  square  miles,  one  county  public  health  nurse 
— and  no  dentist.  Never  were  days  more  crowded  with 
tasks  to  be  done  by  one  nurse,  never  was  a  nurse  more 
happy  in  the  doing. 

Among  the  people  of  Barber  County  she  found  an  ab- 
solute lack  of  dental  care.  In  one  school  she  found  several 
children  around  twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  not  a  tooth 
left  in  their  heads.  Inquiry  as  to  the  cause  led  to  discovery 
of  a  neighbor  possessed  of  a  pair  of  dental  forceps ;  if  a  tooth 
ached,  she  obligingly  pulled  it.  The  nearest  dentists  were 
miles  away  and  many  families  never  had  a  chance  to  go  out- 
side the  county. 

The  nurse  talked  about  toothbrushes,  diet,  and  proper 
dental  care  until  she  was  hoarse— the  children  got  the  first, 
>arents  attempted  the  second,  but  the  community  had  noth- 
ng  to  offer  by  way  of  the  latter.  Something  must  be  done. 
The  problem  was  discussed  in  nursing  committee  meeting, 
and  then  taken  before  the  town  council.  Finally  it  was 
lecided  to  go  down  to  the  state  dental  college  to  consult 
he  president,  a  man  greatly  interested  in  public  welfare, 
surely  he  would  be  glad  to  listen  to  this  need.  The  town 
ouncil  agreed  to  guarantee  to  any  qualified  dentist  an  in- 
ome  of  $150  a  month  and  furnish  an  office;  they  laugh- 
ngly  added  a  promise  to  provide  all  the  fishing  and  hunting 
is  heart  could  desire. 

~pHE  college  president  was  interested — particularly  in  the 
J_  fishing  and  hunting — and  said  that  he  would  come  him- 
elf  were  not  his  vacation  plans  already  made.  However,  he 
jreed  to  present  the  matter  to  his  faculty  and  graduating 

ass.  The  next  day  he  had  an  answer  ready  in  the  person 
f  one  of  his  best  graduates,  who  hoped  eventually  to  go 
ack  to  a  far  distant  home  to  practice  but  had  no  immediate 
esire  to  leave  the  state.  The  college  offered  to  loan  him 

traveling  equipment  for  the  summer. 

Triumphantly  the  news  was  born  back  to  the  town  coun- 
1,  who  were  reminded  that  it  was  more  to  their  advantage 
>  send  in  patients  enough  to  pay  the  promised  $150  than 
make  up  a  deficit  from  town  funds.  They  agreed. 

Office  set  up,  sign  displayed,  the  dentist  waited  for  work, 
-ate  that  evening  the  nurse  hurried  in,  eager  to  hear  of 
he  day's  adventures.  The  dentist  grinned  his  appreciation. 


"Just  one,"  he  announced. 

"Well,  they  are  all  waiting  for  some  one  to  try  you  out 
to  see  how  much  it  hurts.  I've  heard  them  talking  about 
it  wherever  I  have  been.  You  must  remember  that  many 
of  these  people  never  saw  a  dentist  before." 

"That's  all  right,  but  wait  until  you  hear  about  my  case. 
You  know  about  the  homecoming  which  everyone  is  getting 
ready  for— lawns  cut,  houses  painted,  and  all.   Well,  a  man 
came  in  this  morning,  sat  down  in  the  chair,  opened  his 
mouth  obligingly  and  not  a  tooth  could  I  see  in  his  head. 
Then  he  explained   that  he  wanted   a  set  of  plates  made 
by  next  Monday.     I  told  him  that  I  was  not  equipped  to 
do  that  work  here.    I  would  take  his  measurements  and  send 
away,  but  there  was  danger  that  the  plates  might  not  fit. 
He  sat  up  astonished  and  said,  'Good  God,  man,  these  ain't 
for  use.    I  ain't  had  a  tooth  in  my  head  since  I  was  twenty. 
These  is  for  looks.    Wife's  folks  are  coming  for  homecoming 
next  week  and  ever  since  we  went  to  the  city  a  year  ago 
she  ain't  give  me  no  peace  about  the  looks  of  my  mouth. 
Now  you're  here  she  says  there  ain't  no  excuse  at  all,  and 
she  says  if  I  don't  have  teeth  in  my  head  when  her  folks 
come  visiting,  she  won't  let  me  come  to  the  table.     And  I 
know  her.    She  won't,  either.    These  teeth  is  just  for  style, 
to  last  a  week — part  of  this  homecoming  foolishness.'    And 
now,"   added   the  dentist,   "it's  up  to  me   to  produce   the 
teeth  and  preserve  the  family  peace.     Can  you  beat  it!" 

T)ATIENTS  came  one  after  another  and  soon  the  dentist 
J.    was  busy  all  day.    After  several  weeks  a  schedule  was 
made  out  whereby  he  spent  half  of  each  month  in  town  and 
half  in  the  country.    His  itinerary  was  published  ahead  of 
time  in  the  county  paper,  and  announced  through  the  country 
churches.     The   nurse  managed   this   part   of   his   program 
for  him  and  made  arrangements  to  get  him  and  his  equip- 
ment to  the  distant  settlements,  where  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  local  nursing  committee  responsible  for  the  public 
health   work.     Once,   when   the    equipment    had   been   set 
out  and  the  dentist  was  ready  to  begin  work  over  a  barber 
shop,  the  barber  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  in 
stentorian  voice  shouted  down  the  street,  "Dentist's  ready 
to  begin.    Who's  first?"    From  nearby  houses  women  could 
be   seen   emerging,   wiping  wet   hands  on   aprons,   shooing 
reluctant  children  down  the  road  towards  the  barber  shop. 
Again  he   opened   office   in   the  country  church   and   the 
tolling  of  the  bell   announced  his  arrival  to  the  country- 
side.    He  worked  far  into  the  evening  caring  for  farmers 
who  could  not  leave  their  fields  until  after  sunset. 

There  was  the  family  of  six  children  whose  father's  sole 
income  was  gained  from  the  sawing  of  shingles  for  the 
neighbors,  and  the  meagre  crop  grown  on  the  tiny  clearing. 
Never  were  there  six  children  with  mouths  in  worse  condi- 
tion. The  nurse  begged  the  father  to  send  them  to  the 
dentist  at  the  church.  His  answer  was  a  shrug,  "No 
money."  Persuasion  finally  extracted  a  reluctant  promise 
"to  see  what  he  could  do,"  and  the  next  day  the  six  came 
struggling  down  the  road,  kicking  up  a  cloud  of  dust 
with  their  bare  toes. 
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Trustingly  they  came  to  their  friend,  the  nurse,  with  the 
message,  "Pa  sent  us  because  he  promised  you  he  would, 
but  he  said  to  tell  you  to  do  just  one  dollar's  worth,  as 
that's  all  the  money  he  has  till  he  gets  more  orders  for 
shingles."  They  handed  out  their  dollar  bill  with  satis- 
faction. It  was  a  problem  in  high  finance  to  know  where 
a  dollar's  worth  of  work  began  and  ended,  but  due  to  the 
generosity  of  the  dentist,  those  six  children  went  home  at 
the  end  of  the  day  ready  to  start  school  in  the  fall  with 
mouths  in  good  condition. 

So  the  summer  wore  on.  Many  were  the  little  hands 
held  by  the  nurse  while  the  dentist  filled  and  pulled,  the 
children  telling  their  parents  they  would  go  "if  the  nurse 
would  stay  right  with  them."  And  in  the  fall — when 
weather  grew  cold  and  the  snow  shut  in  the  roads,  after 
all  villages  in  the  county  had  been  visited,  the  dentist  shut 
up  shop  and  started  for  home.  He  left  behind  him  children 
who  were  having  a  better  chance  at  health  and  a  commu- 


nity converted  to  the  cause  of  dental  hygiene,  looking  upon 
good  teeth  as  a  necessity  which  they  must  afford,  no  matter 
how  small  their  incomes.  They  were  resolved  to  do  their 
best  to  induce  a  dentist  to  settle  permanently,  assured  of  the 
fact  that  they  could  secure  work  enough  to  guarantee  him 
a  comfortable  living. 

The  cost?  Not  a  cent  had  had  to  come  from  the  town 
treasury.  Each  month  the  fees,  small  individually,  had 
mounted  high  above  the  $150  guarantee  set;  the  leanest 
month  brought  in  more  than  $200.  And  the  dentist?  He 
had  grown  tanned  from  his  summer  in  the  open,  from  the 
Sunday  fishing  excursions  and  early  morning  swims;  and 
he  had  saved  enough  from  his  summer's  work  to  help  pur- 
chase the  equipment  needed  to  start  business  back  in  his  own 
town.  It  proved  an  experiment  worth  repeating  in  any 
isolated  rural  community  that  believes  in  the  economy  of 
spending  money  to  keep  well,  and  that  can  enlist  the  co- 
operation and  interest  of  a  dental  college. 


Nurse  and  Social  Worker 


By  ANNIE  LAURIE,   R.N. 


MANY  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  the 
visiting   nurse's   attitude  on    receiving   a  call 
from   the   family  welfare   society  was:   "Oh, 
there    is    one   of    those   Associated    Charities' 
cases,  and  there  is  never  anything  important 
to  do  for  them."   And  the  attitude  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties' visitor  was  much  the  same:   "There  is  one  of  those 
visiting  nurse  cases  and  they  always  want  the  impossible." 
But   now   organizations    of   social   workers    and   of   public 
health  nurses   are  bringing  up   the  subject   of   professional 
cooperation,  and  both  professions  are  alive  to  the  need  and 
possibilities  of  a  joint  technique. 

If  all  public  health  nurses  were  well  trained,  with  a 
post-graduate  course  in  public  health,  and  if  all  social 
workers  were  graduates  of  a  school  of  social  work,  we  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  adjustment.  But  as  yet  there  is  much 
to  be  hoped  for  in  the  training  of  both  groups.  Too  often 
the  nurse  believes  that  the  only  legitimate  work  of  the  social 
worker  is  to  give  material  relief,  while  the  social  worker 
feels  the  only  real  use  of  the  visiting  nurse  is  to  give  bed- 
side care. 

The  supervisor  of  our  Associated  Charities  defines  "social 
work"  as  "an  effort  to  develop  the  personality  of  the  in- 
dividual and  to  bring  him  up  to  the  highest  level  of  which 
he  is  capable."  Reflect  what  a  big  part  health  and  adequate 
care  in  sickness  must  play  in  working  out  such  a  program. 
How  can  social  work  and  public  health  nursing  keep  from 
becoming  interwoven?  Our  problem  is  to  find  the  means 
by  which  they  can  work  together  to  the  best  advantage  of 
the  individual  and  the  family  whose  ultimate  good  is  the 
real  desire  of  both  workers. 

Intelligent  cooperation  between  agencies  must  begin  with 
the  executives  and  extend  through  the  entire  staff.  The 
executives  must  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  each 
other's  work  and  problems;  a  friendly  attitude  goes  a  long 
way  in  the  adjustment  of  difficulties.  If  criticism  must  come, 
let  it  be  constructive.  When  a  spirit  of  antagonism  exists 
between  the  heads  of  organizations  or  the  supervisors,  it  is 


useless  to  hope  for  intelligent  cooperation  among  workers. 

In  Erie  we  have  a  twice-a-month  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  executives  of  the  various  organizations  and  their  assis- 
tants, which  has  done  much  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing. Subjects  of  common  interest  are  studied  and  rec- 
ommendations made.  A  more  formal  meeting  with  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  and  recommendation  is  found  in  the 
advisory  councils  of  community  chests. 

In  working  out  a  policy  of  cooperation,  a  friendly  and 
intelligent  interest  and  understanding  between  the  differ- 
ent staffs  is  essential.  They  must  know  each  other  face  to 
face,  not  just  by  telephone  conversations.  They  must  know 
the  work,  aims  and  limitations  of  each  other's  organizations. 
This  has  been  done  by  having  the  executives  of  the  different 
organizations  come  before  our  staff  and  explain  their  work. 
Our  staff  is  urged  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 
In  turn,  I  have  gone  before  the  staffs  of  other  agencies  to 
explain  our  work,  limitations  and  aims,  and  I  feel,  after 
such  a  contact,  a  definite  advance  in  this  technique  of  co- 
operation. We  have  a  Monday  Club  to  which  many  work- 
ers go,  giving  the  staff  nurse  and  the  visitor  a  chance  to 
meet  socially.  A  tea  or  a  joint  party  occasionally  offers 
another  friendly  contact. 

I  wish  every  public  health  nurse  would  become  familiar 
with  Karl  DeSchweinitz's  Art  of  Helping  People  Out  of 
Trouble  or  Mary  E.  Richmond's  What  is  Social  Case 
Work?,  and  that  every  family  welfare  worker  would  read 
Mary  Gardner's  Public  Health  Nursing.  It  might  help 
them  toward  a  better  understanding  of  what  each  is  trying 
to  do. 

Wherever  there  is  a  family  case-conference  committee,  the 
nurse  in  the  district  is  included,  and  here  again  is  a  chance 
to  hear  different  sides  of  a  question  talked  out  and  to  meet 
practically  every  worker  in  the  territory.  One  of  the  points 
we  have  emphasized  is  the  necessity  of  taking  time  for  con- 
ferences between  the  workers  in  the  same  family.  Our 
different  hours  have  been  a  source  of  difficulty  here,  for 
nurses  come  to  the  office  at  8  A.  M.  and  are  in  their  dis- 
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tricts  at  8:45,  not  returning  to  the  office  again  that  day, 
while  the  social  worker  is  usually  not  in  her  office  until  9. 
To  solve  this  difficulty  the  Associated  Charities  has  given 
us  a  schedule  of  the  time  each  visitor  is  in  their  office,  so 
the  nurse  can  call  from  the  field  if  she  wishes  to  make  an 
appointment  with  a  visitor.  This  schedule  is  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  and  the  nurses  are  held  responsible  for  get- 
ting in  touch  with  the  visitors.  The  visitors  and  nurses  are 
urged  to  find  out  each  other's  telephone  numbers  so  they 
may  reach  each  other  out  of  hours  if  necessary.  Is  it  fair 
to  encroach  on  their  time  off  duty?  So  far,  we  have  had 
no  complaints  and  a  better  understanding  exists  where  it  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  several  days  to  talk  over  a  question 
of  immediate  importance. 

Among  public  health  nurses  there  is  a  generally  accepted 
principle  that  no  two  groups  of  nurses  should  visit  the  same 
home  at  the  same  time,  but  between  the  nurse  and  the  social 
worker  such  an  arrangement  is  not  possible.  Neither  can 
do  the  work  of  the  other,  so  they  must  work  side  by  side, 
with  as  little  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort  as  pos- 
sible. Tolerance  and  understanding  of  each  other's  work 
and  willingness  to  cooperate  will  make  for  the  permanent 
good  not  only  of  our  organizations,  but  of  the  patients  and 
clients  whom  we  serve. 

Educating  Doctors 

By  Michael  M.  Davis 

THE  Commission  on  Medical  Education,  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Lowell  of  Harvard  and  including  in  its  member- 
ship several  other  general  educators  as  well  as  a  distinguished 
gathering  of  physicians,  medical  teachers  and  scientists,  has 
just  issued  a  preliminary  report,  avoiding  conclusions  but 
presenting  the  facts  which  it  has  collected.  Chief  among 
the  topics  considered  in  the  study,  directed  by  Dr.  Willard 
C.  Rappleye,  are  such  questions  as :  What  is  medical  practice 
today?  What  does  the  community  demand  of  the  practising 
physician?  What  kind  of  work  is  asked  of  him  among  the 
many  different  sorts  of  activities  which  physicians  may  now 
engage  in?  The  Commission  set  out  to  gather  facts  which 
might  help  in  setting  an  objective  or  goal  for  medical  edu- 
cation. 

The  objective  basis  so  far  obtained  is  slim  enough,  consid- 
ering the  size  of  the  problem  and  the  variety  of  conditions 
to  be  considered.  Some  five  hundred  "recent  graduates  in 
medical  practice  in  communities  of  50,000  or  less,  in  twenty- 
four  states  and  two  provinces,"  reporting  on  a  questionnaire, 
"estimated  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  their  patients  needed 
hospital  care  and  that  they  felt  competent  to  diagnose  and 
treat  over  90  per  cent  of  the  complaints  met  in  their  prac- 
tice without  the  aid  of  consultants  or  specialists." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  found  that  a  great 
proportion  of  recent  graduates  are  actually  entering  special- 
ties rather  than  going  into  general  practice.  No  data  are 
collected  from  the  larger  cities,  in  which  one-third  of  the 
population  of  this  country  and  more  than  one-third  of  the 
physicians  are  located.  Here  the  picture  might  be  different. 
Nor  is  anything  said  concerning  the  lay  habit  of  seeking 
specialists,  now  well  drilled  into  the  general  public  in  both 
large  and  medium-sized  communities  by  a  generation  of 
rampant  specialism  within  the  medical  profession. 

The  trend  of  this  preliminary  report  is  to  suggest  that  the 


goal  of  undergraduate  medical  education  is  the  training  of 
the  general  practitioner,  a  conclusion  which  most  laymen 
whose  sick  relatives  have  gone  the  rounds  of  many  specialists 
are  likely  to  hail;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
implying  that  medical  practice  in  the  future  will  be  con- 
ducted largely  by  general  practitioners.  Presumably  later 
study  will  include  city  and  town  conditions,  and  future 
reports  will  make  more  clear  the  implications  of  the  facts 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  interpretation  or  misinterpretation. 
To  find  a  group  of  men  dealing  with  so  deeply  profession- 
alized a  subject  as  medical  education  who  step,  at  least 
momentarily,  from  the  box  of  the  specialist  into  the  spacious 
areas  of  general  education  is  refreshing  and  significant.  As 
in  school-work,  the  recent  emphasis  has  been  not  on  the 
subjects  to  be  taught,  but  on  the  help  that  a  child  needs  to 
develop  aright  in  a  modern  world,  so  the  report  of  this 
Commission  begins  by  pointing  out  that 

While  changes  in  community  life  are  modifying  the  char- 
acter of  medical  practice,  the  great  growth  of  knowledge  of 
the  causes,  treatment  and  methods  of  preventing  illness  has 
had,  at  the  same  time,  marked  and  far-reaching  effects  on 
individual  and  community  welfare.  .  .  .  With  these  and 
other  general  considerations  in  mind,  we  have  felt  that  the 
sound  approach  to  the  problem  of  medical  education  would 
be  an  attempt  to  secure  an  adequate  picture  of  the  demands 
for  medical  services  and  of  the  actual  health  needs  of  the 
population.  These  demands  and  needs  obviously  should  not 
be  the  sole  guide  in  shaping  a  basic  course  but  they  should  bft 
kept  in  mind  as  the  ultimate  objective  of  medical  preparation. 

Those  at  all  familiar  with  medical  schools  will  appreciate 
how  radically  different  is  this  approach  to  medical  education 
from  that  which  starts  by  considering  such  matters  as 
whether  third-year  students  shall  receive  clinical  instruction 
in  the  out-patient  department  or  in  the  hospital  wards! 


THE  PRICE  of  the  House  of  Health  series  of  booklets  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Child  Health  Association  is  ten  cents 
each,  not  five  cents,  as  was  stated  erroneously  in  The  Survey 
of  February  15. 

"NAW,  IT  WON'T  HURT"  was  the  slogan  adopted  for  the 
campaign  to  abolish  diphtheria  in  the  town  of  Ogden,  Monroe 
County,  New  York.  Apparently  it  worked,  for  Dr.  Charles  G. 
Lenhart,  health  officer,  reports  that  340  children  were  pro- 
tected at  one  clinic  and  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
school children,  the  most  susceptible  group,  had  been  immunized. 

LIKE  time  and  tide,  the  course  of  disease  takes  no  account  of 
human  convenience  or  ordinary  office  schedules.  Hence  the 
Department  of  Health  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  has  installed  a 
refrigerator  at  a  centrally  located  fire-house  so  that  physicians 
may  get  "biological  products,"  such  as  diptheria  antitoxin,  at 
any  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  Sometimes  only  a  little  time 
might  make  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

THE  graduate  nurses  of  Virginia  have  just  completed  the  most 
arduous  task  they  ever  have  undertaken  as  a  body,  "to  their 
intense  relief,"  as  Agnes  D.  Randolph,  R.N.,  reports  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing.  Since  the  1923 
convention  of  the  Graduate  Nurses  Association  of  that  state, 
they  have  been  engaged  in  the  just  finished  campaign  to  raise 
$50,000  to  establish  and  endow  a  chair  of  nursing  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  "The  nurses  deliberately  gave  financial  sup- 
port to  the  apex — the  college — rather  than  the  base — the  train- 
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ing  school,"  Miss  Randolph  writes.  "Creative  effort  was  re- 
quired at  the  apex,  and  the  public  had  no  will  to  create.  At  the 
base,  only  reorganization  and  grading  are  needed."  This  is  the 
second  chair  of  nursing  to  be  established  by  nurses  themselves, 
following  the  somewhat  similar  position  opened  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  on  January  I  (See  The  Survey,  December  15, 
1926,  page  385)  as  well  as  the  well  known  schools  of  nursing 
education  at  Western  Reserve,  Yale  University  and  Teachers 
College,  which  were  the  gifts  of  individuals  or  foundations. 

AT  least  24  official  registries  have  made  provision  to  furnish 
nursing  service  on  an  hourly,  paid  basis,  according  to  a  study 
recently  made  by  the  American  Nurses  Association.  In  most 
of  the  cities  the  rate  is  $2.00  or  $3.00  for  the  first  hour's 
service,  and  from  50  cents  to  $i.OO  for  each  succeeding  hour. 
Some  agencies  stipulate  that  the  hourly  fee  shall  not  exceed  a 
day's  fee;  others  that  the  nurse  shall  not  give  more  than  three 
hours  in  a  day  to  a  single  patient.  Among  the  southern  cities 
which  have  developed  this  type  of  nursing  service  are  Louis- 
ville, Charleston,  and  Baltimore;  while  the  northern  converts 
to  it,  where  it  is  more  generally  popular,  dot  the  states  from 
coast  to  coast. 

WITH  the  start  of  the  new  year  Newark,  New  Jersey,  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  between  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
the  Catholic  Charities,  and  the  Health  Department  for  the 
inspection  of  boarding-homes  and  the  placement  of  children  in 
them.  All  persons  who  wish  to  board  children  apply  to  the 
Department  of  Health  for  a  license.  An  initial  inspection  is 
made  by  the  district  nurse  of  the  Child  Hygiene  Division  of 
the  department,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  home  entitle  it  to  a  license.  If  her  approval  is 
gained,  the  request  is  referred  to  the  Catholic  Charities  in  the 
case  of  a  Catholic  family,  or  the  Children's  Aid  Society  if  the 
home  is  Protestant.  If  they  find  the  social  conditions  suitable, 
the  Fire  Department  is  asked  to  examine  the  house  for  possible 
hazards  before  the  license  is  finally  granted.  A  list  of  all 
licensed  homes  is  referred  regularly  to  the  agencies  and  the 
Social  Service  Bureau,  so  that  they  may  know  at  all  times 
what  places  are  available.  Any  person  who  applies  for  a  home 
for  a  child  is  referred  to  the  agencies.  "We  believe,"  writes 
Dr.  Julius  Levy,  director  of  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene, 
"that  this  plan  of  cooperation  marks  a  definite  step  in  the 
coordination  of  the  social  and  health  supervision  of  children." 

CONTRARY  to  the  general  impression,  the  pension  plan  for 
nurses  sponsored  by  the  Harmon  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Nursing  does  not  require  private  patients  to  contribute 
anything  whatever  to  the  retirement  fund, 
according  to  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the 
Association  and  to  be  had  for  the  asking 
from  its  offices  at  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Membership  in  the  Harmon 
Association,  which  carries  with  it  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  retirement  plan,  is  open 
to  every  registered  nurse  and  associate  mem- 
bership to  hospitals,  visiting  nurse  associa- 
tions and  other  health  institutions.  Dues  for 
individual  members  are  one  dollar  a  year;  for  institutions  one 
dollar  a  year  for  each  participating  nurse  in  their  employ- 
ment. Retirement  benefits  are  made  up  from  deposits  by 
individual  members  and  by  institutions.  Individual  members 
deposit  a  minimum  of  five  dollars  a  month  and  institutions, 
participating  in  the  plan,  deposit  five  dollars  a  month  for  each 
depositing  nurse.  The  amount  of  annuity  which  these  de- 
posits will  procure  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  individual 
member  at  the  time  of  starting  deposits,  the  sex,  and  on  the 
age  at  which  the  member  elects  to  retire.  Members  may 
retire  and  secure  an  annuity  at  any  age  from  50  to  65.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  a  nurse  to  join  the  Association,  make  her 
regular  monthly  deposits  and  secure  a  retirement  benefit  with- 


out the  cooperation  of  any  employer,  but  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Association  to  enroll  as  many  institutions  employing  nurses  as 
possible  so  that  retirement  benefits  may  be  proportionately  in- 
creased for  many  members.  A  nurse  may  go  from  one  in- 
stitution to  another  or  into  private  duty  without  losing  credit 
for  deposits  made  for  her  by  any  employer,  provided  only  she 
keeps  up  her  own  deposits.  These  will  be  returned  to  her 
in  full  at  any  time,  if  she  desires,  or  to  any  beneficiary  she 
names  in  the  event  of  her  death,  minus  only  the  pension  pay- 
ments which  may  have  been  made  to  her  if  she  has  retired 
at  that  time.  Should  she  drop  out  of  the  profession  before 
retirement,  the  payments  made  on  her  behalf  by  any  employer 
will  not  be  returned  to  her  individually,  but  will  be  credited 
to  the  members  who  remain,  substantially  increasing  their  ben- 
efits over  and  above  the  regular  amounts.  The  entire  plan  is 
safeguarded  and  guaranteed  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company. 

INFLUENZA  is  again  prevalent  in  Europe,  though  not  in  a 
severe  form,  and  the  British  Minister  of  Health  has  issued  a 
revised  memorandum  summarizing  what  is  known  of  its  con- 
trol. Despite  the  research  since  the  epidemic  of  1919,  little 
further  has  been  learned  of  specific  ways  of  prevention  or 
control,  yet  the  methods  which  have  been  evolved,  "feeble  as 
they  are,  are  not  negligible,  and  their  judicious  application 
produces  results  not  to  be  despised."  Chief  among  these  is  the 
organization  of  home  medical  and  nursing  service  on  a  district 
basis,  with  the  cooperation  of  local  district  nursing  associations, 
and  the  education  of  the  public  as  to  ordinary  prudence  in  diet 
and  mode  of  life,  the  early  isolation  of  the  sick,  cleanliness  and 
the  avoidance  of  infection.  Except  in  rural  districts,  where 
excluded  children  would  have  little  opportunity  to  come  in 
contact  with  each  other,  the  closing  of  the  schools  is  not 
recommended. 

IT  takes  a  fat  volume  of  354  pages  to  hold  the  report  of  the 
four  years  work  of  the  first  of  the  great  child  health  demon- 
strations, that  of  Mansfield  and  Richland  County,  Ohio,  from 
1922  to  1926.  The  demonstration  represented  the  effort  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  working  through  a  National  com- 
mittee, to  help  a  fairly  typical  industrial  and  agricultural 

county  to  develop 
protective  and  edu- 
cational measures 
for  the  health  of  its 
children  as  soundly 
and  as  broadly  as 
Funds  possible  in  the  al- 

lotted time.  It  had 
two  objectives:  to 
integrate  all  forms 
of  child  health 
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work  and  to  hold  fast  to  the  ideal  that  whatever  was  accom- 
plished should  be  rooted  in  local  soil.  As  one  concrete  meas- 
ure of  the  latter  the  report  offers  a  comparison  between  the 
waxing  expenditures  for  health  work  made  by  local  groups, 
public  and  private,  and  the  waning  contribution  of  the  demon- 
stration itself,  which  felt  its  work  successful  in  the  degree  to 
which  it  was  taken  over  by  the  community.  The  solid  line 
shows  the  rise  of  the  local  appropriations  from  33  cents  per 
capita  in  1921  to  92  cents  in  1926;  the  dotted  line  the  demon- 
stration's share  dropping  from  65  cents  per  capita  in  1922  to 
36  cents  in  1925.  The  first  and  last  years  of  demonstration 
expenditures  have  not  been  included  since  they  represented 
expenses  associated  with  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  program 
rather  than  the  cost  of  actual  health  work.  Copies  of  the  report, 
which  is  full  of  detailed  suggestion  and  finding  in  health  educa- 
tion, medical  and  dental  work,  nursing,  fresh  air  camp,  nutri- 
tion, and  the  activities  of  the  board  of  health,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Child  Health  Association,  370  Seventh 
Arenue,  New  York  City,  Price,  $i. 
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The  Barefoot  Boy 

By  AGNES  E.  BENEDICT 


"ES,  my  daughter  gave  up  her  job  in  the  factory 
to  spend  the  year  on  the  farm  with  us,  but 
lands— the  work  here  was  too  much  for  a  delicate 
girl  like  her.  She  had  to  go  right  back  to  the 
factory."  To  most  people,  this  remark  of  a 
middle-western  farmer  would  sound  absurd.  Nevertheless, 
recent  studies  made  by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  and 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  of  the  work  of  chil- 
dren on  the  home  farm  and  as  farm  hands  hired  by  the 
day,*'  bear  out  the  farmer  and  reveal  an  appalling  dis- 
crepancy between  public  recognition  of  the  one  form  of 
labor  and  of  the  other — at  least  insofar  as  this  recognition 
is  expressed  in  protective  legislation  for  children.  For 
example,  the  twelve-year-old  sister  of  this  farmer's  daughter, 
had  she  sought  work  in  the  city  with  her  sister,  would  have 
been  turned  back  by  law  from  the 
factory  and  told  not  to  return  for 
two  years.  If  she  came  back  at 
fourteen,  the  hours  and  conditions 
of  her  labor  would  have  been 
definitely  prescribed  until  she  was 
sixteen.  Yet  no  law  whatever  stood 
between  her  and  the  burden  of 
farm  work  from  which  her  older 
sister  found  it  necessary  to  escape, 
and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fell 
heavily  upon  this  child.  Again,  it  is 
astonishing  to  reflect  that  the  child 
welfare  laws  of  her  state  could  be 
invoked  to  protect  her  from  various 
forms  of  parental  "abuse,"  such  as 
neglect,  severe  punishment,  lack  of 
school  opportunity,  yet  "abuse"  in 
the  form  of  exploitation  and  over- 
work in  the  fields  is  practically 
unrecognized  by  the  laws  of  any 
state. 

The  studies  referred  to  covered 
a  wide  area  in  the  general  farming  regions  of  Colorado, 
Illinois,  and  North  Dakota  and  on  the  truck  farms  of 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey.  They  show  that,  while  the 
farm  work  of  children  is  seasonal — while  it  differs  from 
factory  work  in  its  problems  and  the  possible  ways  of 
meeting  them — nevertheless,  it  does  present  at  its  worst 
many  of  the  evils  of  factory  labor  at  its  worst,  with  addi- 
tional evils  of  its  own. 

Farm  work  compared  with  factory  work  suggests  free  and 
unrestrained    movement,    as    opposed    to   cramped    positions 


Abuse  in  the  form   of  overwork   in  the 
fields  is  practically  unrecognized  by  laws 


*  Work  of  Children  on  Illinois  Farms,  Federal  Children's  Bureau.  Pub. 
No.  168;  Child  Labor  in  North  Dakota;  Work  of  Children  on  Illinojs 
Farms,  by  Dorothy  Williams  and  Mary  E.  Skinner,  Federal  Children's 
Rureau,  Pub.  No.  168. 


and  strains;  initiative  and  self-directed  effort,  as  opposed  to 
the  relentless  drive  of  a  foreman.  Yet  these  studies  forcibly 
show  another  foreman,  quite  as  inexorable  as  the  factory 
boss:  the  urgency  of  a  perishable  crop.  They  show  his 
pitiless  strawbosses,  labor  shortage  and  economic  strain. 
Under  the  drive  of  these  forces,  the  various  farm  processes 
— preparing  the  ground,  planting  and  harvesting — are 
pictured  as  going  on  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  for 
eight,  ten,  and  eleven  hours  a  day,  monotonously,  endlessly. 
When  their  day  in  the  field  is  over,  many  farm  children 
find  two  or  three  hours  of  "chores"  waiting  for  them. 
Here  the  factory  hand  has  the  advantage  of  the  rural 
worker,  for  he  turns  his  back  on  his  labor  when  the 
whistle  blows. 

The  reports  emphasize  the  physical  strain  of  certain 
processes,  such  as  the  continual 
stooping  in  picking  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers,  the  danger  of  sprained 
wrists  in  twisting  dry  onions,  the 
weight  of  carrying  and  dumping 
35-  to  4O-pound  baskets  of  tomatoes 
or  sweet  potatoes.  Hamlin  Gar- 
land's description  of  harrowing  is 
quoted :  ".  .  .  your  heels  sinking  into 
the  soft  loam  bring  such  unwonted 
strain  upon  the  tendons  of  your 
legs  that  you  can  hardly  limp  home 
to  supper,  and  it  seems  that  you 
cannot  possibly  go  on  another  day." 
Many  farm  processes  are  carried  on 
in  intense  heat  or  severe  cold. 

Most  states  in  the  Union  have 
taken  account  of  the  hazardous 
nature  of  machine  work  for  chil- 
dren and  set  a  sixteen-  or  eighteen- 
year  age  limit  for  certain  "dan- 
gerous occupations."  But  these  laws 
affect  machinery  in  factories  only. 
The  extent  to  which  the  machine  age  has  laid  hold  of  the 
farm  is  hardly  appreciated,  and  never  in  terms  of  menace 
to  the  child  worker,  yet  a  partial  list  of  the  machines  re- 
ferred to  in  the  reports  includes  the  transplanting  machine, 
the  disking  machine,  the  grain  binder,  the  cultivator,  the 
threshing  machine  and  the  plow.  These  are  not  harmless 
tools.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  threshing  machine:  "The 
worker  pitches  the  bundles  to  a  moving  belt  which  carries 
them  under  a  set  of  moving  knives.  ...  He  works  in  such 
proximity  to  moving  machinery  that  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  caught  by  knives,  belts  or  parts  of  the  machine." 
In  the  state  of  North  Dakota,  of  845  children  studied, 
104  had  been  injured  in  farm  work.  Fifty-four  had 
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been  injured  while  the  children  were  using  farm  implements. 

The  figures  on  school  attendance  in  the  reports  show  how 
completely  crops  are  put  before  education.  The  extent  to 
which  public  opinion  countenances  this  attendance  situation 
is  illustrated  by  a  thirteen-year-old  son  of  a  member  of  a 
local  Illinois  school  board,  who  had  lost  75  days  of  school 
for  farm  work  during  the  year !  Considering  that  attendance 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  decisive  factor  in  school  progress, 
the  percentage  of  retardation  among  farm  children  reported 
in  most  studies  is  not  surprising. 

This  comparison  of  children's  work  on  the  home  farm 
with  child  labor  in  factories  has  not  been  made  with  any 
idea  that  the  two  problems  need  the  same  solution.  In  fact, 
with  our  limited  information  on  the  rural  situation,  only 
tentative  remedies  can  be  suggested.  Many  authorities  feel 
that  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  work  of  children  on  the 


home  farm  through  a  labor  department  would  only  mean 
waging  a  blind  guerilla  warfare;  that  it  might  be  more 
successfully  and  more  logically  handled  through  juvenile 
courts,  as  a  "child  welfare,"  not  as  a  "child  labor"  problem 
To  the  writer,  it  seems,  however,  that  the  first  step  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  is  a  change  of  viewpoint  in 
regard  to  it — a  willingness  to  accept  the  situation — a  desire 
to  face  the  facts.  Such  a  changed  viewpoint  will  inevitably 
be  slow  in  coming.  To  see  country  life  as  it  really  is  mean 
blotting  out  of  the  picture  many  of  the  cherished  associa 
tions  of  beauty  and  glamor  which  we  have  put  there  as 
visitors  going  to  the  country  on  vacation,  or  as  grown-ups 
looking  back  at  our  childhood  on  the  "dear  old  farm"  of 
another  and  a  simpler  time.  It  will  mean  substituting  for 
these  rosy  pictures  a  less  colorful  one — a  picture  that  in- 
cludes the  grayness  as  well  as  the  sunshine  of  country  life. 


Courtesy  of  The  American  Child 


The  A.  E  of  L  and  the  American  Scene 


By  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


WHAT   the   American    Federation    of    Labor 
has   really  been  doing   in   politics   since   the 
adoption  of  the  famous  non-partisan  policy 
in  1906  and  what  the  considerations  are  that 
influence  its  policy  are  matters  not  always 
easy  to  grasp.    Consequently,  William  English  Walling  has 
done  a  real  service  in  providing  a  resume  of  activity  in  this 
field  in  his  American  Labor  and  American  Democracy.*    He 
describes   the   changing   political   tactics  of   the   Federation 
from  its  launching  of  the  "non-partisan"  movement  as  an 
exclusively  trade  unionist  policy  down  to  the  farmer-labor 
entente,  which  had  its  more  definite  beginnings  in  1920  and 
1922,  and  the  development  of  the  Congressional  bloc.    Ac- 
companying this  is  a  discussion  of  labor's  attitude  toward 
the   relation   of  government  to  industry   and   toward   such 
employers'  policies  as  company  unionism  and  an  account  of 
such  policies  within  trade  unionism  as  the  development  of  a 
concern  for  the  solution  of  production  problems,  as  exem- 
plified by  the  so-called  B.  &  O.  plan   and  the  new  wage 
policy  of  the  Federation. 

It  would  be  a  satisfaction  if  one  could  separate  the  well- 
documented  facts  presented  in  this  book  from  the  opinions 
and  inferences  that  accompany  them.  For  the  latter  leave 
the  informed  reader  in  a  state  of  some  bewilderment.  Not 
only  does  Mr.  Walling  present  numerous  conclusions  as  be- 
ing those  of  organized  labor  which  the  reader  is  inclined  to 
challenge,  but  he  tends  to  challenge  them  himself  by  the 


•American  Labor  and  American  Democracy.  By  William  English  Walling. 
Harper  &   Brothers.      184  pp.      Price  $3.00   postpaid  of   The   Survey. 


frequent  insertion  of  contradictory  conclusions  also  presented 
as  being  those  of  organized  labor. 

Mr.  Walling,  one  of  the  leading  American  Socialists  of 
pre-war  days,  who  has  now  abandoned  his  earlier  faith,  offers 
a  sort  of  modified  Sovietism  as  the  ideal  to  be  worked  for 
in  government.  The  beginnings  of  a  tendency  in  this  direc- 
tion appear,  he  believes,  in  the  economic  blocs  that  have 
begun  to  play  so  important  a  role  in  Congress.  He  attempts 
to  show  that  through  these  blocs  an  ideal  two-party  system 
will  come  to  prevail  in  Congress  entirely  distinct  from  the 
traditional  two-party  system  that  will  continue  to  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  election  campaigns.  By  a  process 
of  carefully  keeping  the  left  and  right  hands  from  ever 
knowing  of  the  other's  existence,  one  man  will  run  for  Con- 
gress as  a  Republican  and  another  as  a  Democrat  and  both 
will  function  in  Congress  as  labor  men  without  their  respect- 
ive campaign  committees  ever  knowing  anything  about  it. 

In  discussing  the  election  of  1924,  Mr.  Walling  interprets 
the  action  of  the  Federation  in  lending  support  to  what  was 
potentially  a  new  party — the  La  Follette-Wheeler  ticket — 
as  a  "deviation"  from  its  traditional  non-partisan  policy. 
That  it  was  a  deviation  in  some  respects  no  one  will  deny, 
but  Mr.  Walling  makes  it  appear  that  the  Federation  is 
bound  by  its  non-partisan  policy  to  support  no  candidate 
who  is  not  labeled  either  Republican  or  Democrat.  Support 
is  given  to  the  one  of  these  two  parties  according  to  Mr. 
Walling,  that  seems  in  any  given  case  to  be  the  "lesser  evil." 
Just  why  support  of  a  third  party  as  the  least  evil  would 
be  a  new  or  different  policy  is  not  apparent.  Even  while  we 
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are  pondering  this  question  the  author  seemingly  rejects  the 
lesser  evil  theory,  for  he  explains  the  action  of  the  Federation 
in  1924  by  saying  that  labor  found  itself  confronted  with  a 
new  problem  because  "unsatisfactory  presidential  candidates 
and  platforms  had  been  adopted  for  the  first  time  by  both 
the  major  parties."  Thus  we  are  left  to  assume  that  in 
previous  campaigns  only  the  Republican  candidate  and  plat- 
form have  been  unsatisfactory  and  that  the  Democrats  were 
favored,  not  as  the  lesser  evil,  but  as  representing  all  that, 
labor  was  seeking! 

THE  two  major  contentions  of  the  book  appear  to  be 
these:  That  American  labor  is  American,  and  that 
American  labor  is  right.  Personally,  I  am  unable  to  see  that 
the  strictly  American  character  of  anything  is  worth  contend- 
ing for  unless  it  is  better  than  anything  else.  Probably  the 
latter  is  not  a  good  reason  either,  but  at  least  it  is  a  less  dan- 
gerous foible.  Or  one  could  reasonably  explain  that  a  thing  is 
American  or  British  or  Chinese  or  what-not  as  a  means  of 
explaining  why  it  is  the  particular  sort  of  thing  it  seems  to 
be.  But  Mr.  Walling  insists  that  American  labor  is  Ameri- 
can as  if  that  in  itself  is  an  achievement  justifying  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  self-congratulation.  He  goes  further;  he 
even  insists  that  it  is  not  European  in  any  sense  and  particu- 
larly not  British.  And  in  doing  all  this  he  contrasts  experi- 
ence with  theory  as  if  the  two  could  represent  any  lasting 
conflict  if  men  are  both  intelligent  and  honest.  Repeatedly 
he  makes  statements  like  the  following:  "Our  labor  unionism 
is  based  not  upon  ideas  but  upon  experience."  American 
labor  has  "adopted  neither  socialism  nor  any  other  doctrine." 
"Our  labor  movement  is  not  an  importation  or  the  result 
of  a  theory." 

But  he  apparently  believes  that  the  American  labor  move- 
ment is  the  best  thing  of  its  sort  in  the  world  and  so  he  is, 
in  a  way,  justified  in  celebrating  its  Americanism.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  the  absence  of  ideas,  which  he  insists  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  movement,  should  be  considered  a 
cause  for  cheering,  but  it  is  apparent  that  he  does  so  consider 
it.  And  so  he  leaves  the  impression  that  American  labor  is 
as  right  as  can  be. 

Now,  I  submit  that  this  is  no  service  to  the  labor  move- 
ment, nor  is  it  a  true  statement  of  fact.  American  labor 
has  evolved  its  policies  out  of  experience,  of  course,  just  as 
every  other  movement  of  any  stability  has  done  either  here 
or  anywhere  else.  But  it  has  also  evolved  theories  and  even 
doctrines,  without  which  any  consistency  of  action  or  any 
action  at  all  would  be  impossible.  No  better  example  of  this 
could  be  desired  than  the  discussions  of  wage  policies  in 
recent  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
resulting  in  the  development  of  a  theory  of  wage  payments 
that  Mr.  Walling  discusses. 

NOTHER  matter  about  which  labor  might  be  expected 
_  _  to  have  some  ideas,  or  even  a  theory,  is  the  question  of 
jits  relations  with  the  employer.  Mr.  Walling  really  concedes 
this  also,  by  his  insistence  on  the  non-class-conscious  character 
of  American  labor.  "Organized  labor,"  he  writes,  "has  been 
a  part  of  the  democratic  movement — on  the  whole  exploited 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  rest  of  the  people,  conscious 
of  that  fact  and  not  conscious  of  itself  as  a  separate  prole- 
Itariat  of  outcasts  or  disinherited."  Consequently,  "there 
(were  no  classes  within  the  democratic  movement,  nor  did 
labor  or  the  people  as  a  whole  feel  that  they  were  subjected 


to  any  lasting  class  rule."  In  a  chapter  entitled  Labor  Chal- 
lenges the  Domination  of  Capitalism,  he  writes,  "The  Feder- 
ation .  .  .  denies  that  we  are  living  under  a  capitalist  sys- 
tem." And  to  emphasize  the  point  further,  he  asseverates, 
"When  90  or  99  per  cent  of  the  American  people  lost,  organ- 
ized labor  lost,  when  90  or  99  per  cent  of  the  people  gained 
.  .  .  labor  felt  that  it  was  also  gaining." 

Now  it  takes  some  reasoning,  one  would  suppose,  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  no  classes  in  our  democracy 
and  that  the  economic  regime  under  which  we  live  is  not 
one  of  capitalism.  Such  a  belief  might  even  be  de- 
cribed  as  a  theory,  and  if  it  is  the  belief  accepted  by 
organized  labor,  then  labor  has  been  dabbling  in  theories 
also. 

BUT  Mr.  Walling  has  no  sooner  announced  this  theory 
than  he  begins  to  deny  it.  Again  and  again  he  points  out 
the  camp  of  the  enemy  that  organized  labor  must  face.  They 
are  "employers,"  "profiteers,"  "vested  interests,"  even  "capi- 
talists." Labor  realizes  that  "economic  or  social  compul- 
sion" will  be  necessary  before  these  foemen  will  "yield  any- 
thing either  of  their  illegitimate  profits  or  their  arbitrary 
power."  It  "realizes  that  it  must  necessarily  take  the  offen- 
sive" against  an  opposition  that  is  "natural  and  inevitable" 
and  possessed  of  "colossal  strength."  This  opposition  has 
many  weapons  at  its  disposal — it  may  "starve  out"  the  work- 
ers, it  uses  the  "blacklist,"  at  times  it  controls  the  govern- 
ment and  its  resistance  even  takes  the  form  of  "getting 
judges  to  declare  unconstitutional  or  otherwise  nullify  the 
legislative  remedies  and  reforms  secured  by  organized  labor 
to  protect  its  rights."  These  are  rather  drastic  charges,  but 
they  are  not  a  whit  more  drastic  than  appear  regularly  in 
the  journals  of  conservative  trade  unions.  It  is  quite  true 
that  organized  labor  in  this  country  is  to  a  large  extent  con- 
servative, but  as  long  as  the  workers  conceive  of  their  unions 
as  fighting  organizations,  as  long  as  they  think  of  employers 
as  constituting  an  opposition  body  whom,  from  time  to  time, 
they  must  fight,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  there  is  no  class- 
consciousness. 

MR.  WALLING  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  assuming 
that  organized  labor  is  single  organic  entity,  speaking 
with  a  single  voice.  He  overlooks  altogether  the  million  or- 
ganized workers  outside  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  he  recognizes  no  possibility  of  difference  of  opinion  within 
the  Federation.  The  leader  whom  he  quotes  far  more  ex- 
tensively than  any  other  is  Matthew  Woll,  who,  in  addition 
to  being  president  of  the  Photo-Engravers'  Union,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  Many  of  the 
quotations  from  Mr.  Woll  are  taken  from  speeches  delivered 
before  the  Civic  Federation.  Now,  Civic  Federation  eco- 
nomics is  not  distasteful  to  large  numbers  of  trade  unionists, 
but  there  are  at  least  half  a  million  members  in  unions  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  which  have 
forbidden  their  officers  even  to  become  members  of  the  Civic 
Federation,  and  there  are  many  members  of  other  unions 
who  do  not  accept  its  philosophy. 

These  other  trade  unionists  who  do  not  accept  the  doctrine 
that  there  are  no  classes  in  America  may  possibly  not  stress 
their  Americanism  so  far  as  to  deny  that  anything  can  be 
learned  from  any  other  country.  But  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  straight  thinking  and  open-mindedness  have  never  yet 
made  a  good  American  into  a  bad  one. 


Such  Things  Can  Be 

A  DAY  WITH  THE  STATE  DIVISION  OF  ALIENS 
By  LILLIAN   SYMES 


WE  LIVE  in  an  age  which  is  skeptical  of  melodrama. 
The  unscrupulous  villain  and  his  innocent  victim, 
the  sinister  plot  to  defraud  the  trusting  widow  and  orphan, 
the  foreclosure  of  the  old  homestead,  the  whisking  away  of 
the  comely  country  girl — we  live  in  a  world  where  such 
things  do  not  happen  (if  they  ever  did)  and  in  which  con- 
flict is,  for  the  most  part,  subtle  and  devoid  of  action. 

The  busy  Director  of  this  Division  of  Aliens  of  the  New 
York  Department  of  Labor  can  afford  to  smile  at  our 
sophistication.  Her  world  is  as  unbelievable  as  a  dime  novel 
and  as  real  as  life.  Lillian  Sire  and  the  investigators 
attached  to  her  office  guard  the  rights  of  that  most  helpless 
and  inarticulate  portion  of  our  population,  the  unskilled 
alien  workers.  The  casual  American  laborer  also  comes  here 
with  his  difficulties,  for  the  bureau  handles  complaints  of 
fraud  and  abuse  perpetrated  upon  the  helpless  worker 
whether  native  or  foreign. 

A  host  of  questionable  and  criminal  elements  are  forever 
preying  upon  this  group — unscrupulous 
employers,  bogus  doctors  and  lawyers, 
notaries    public     who    extract    extor- 
tionate fees,  fake  installment  and  stock 
schemers,    crooked    ticket    and    money 
transmission  agents,  fortune  tellers  and 
the  like.    To  look  over  the  records  of 
this    Division    or   to   sit    through    the 
hearings  of  the  twenty  or  more  cases 
a  day  which   pass   through    the   office 
is    to    realize    that    the    strong    arm 
of    the    State    Labor    Department 
in    many    cases    the    sole    protection 
worker   against    the    most    rapacious 
dustrial  life. 

On  the  Director's  desk  lay  a  letter  from  the  village  police 
officer  of  a  sleepy  little  Catskill  town  where  many  New 
Yorkers  spend  idyllic  holidays  in  mountain  inns  and  boarding- 
houses.  In  his  letter  he  appeals  officially  to  the  Division  of 
Aliens  in  behalf  of  a  group  of  cases  that  had  come  under  his 
observation  during  the  month  of  August.  Names,  addresses 
and  dates  are  given  and  the  circumstances  described  in  the 
dispassionate  language  of  an  official  report. 

A  HUNGARIAN  woman  from  New  York  City  was 
employed  for  a  time  in  the  kitchen  of  a  summer  board- 
ing-house. When  she  got  ready  to  leave,  she  asked  her  em- 
ployer for  the  sixty  dollars  due  her.  He  not  only  refused  to 
pay,  but  when  she  grew  insistent,  beat  her  and  threw  her  out 
of  the  house.  She  went  to  the  village  officer  who  advised  her 
to  take  her  complaint  to  the  Alien  Division.  She  started  back 
to  the  boarding-house  to  get  her  clothes,  but  on  the  way, 
dazed  and  desperate  from  the  beating  she  had  received,  she 
was  hit  by  an  automobile.  While  she  lay  in  the  village  hospi- 
tal the  police  officer  appealed  to  the  Alien  Division  in  her  be- 
half, concludng  his  letter,  "If  this  woman  had  been  treated 
as  she  should  have  been,  this  terrible  accident  would  never 
have  occurred."  Before  the  Division  could  act,  she  died. 


There  was  no  claimant  for  the  sixty  dollars,  no  legal  ground 
for  holding  the  employer  responsible.  He  still  retains  the 
sixty  dollars  and  his  liberty. 


T1 
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The  Consumers'  League  of  Neu>  York 
has  just  completed  a  brief  survey  of  the 
several  departments  under  the  State 
Industrial  Commission.  This  picture  of 
the  State  Division  of  Aliens  is  one  of  a 
series  resulting  from  that  study  of  New 
York  labor  laws  and  the  machinery  by 
which  they  work.  An  earlier  chapter 
of  the  series  appeared  in  The  Survey 
of  March  15  under  the  title,  Jobs:  A 
Day  in  the  State  Employment  Offices. 


is 


of    the    unorganized 
elements    of    our    in- 


IHAT  this  was  not  an  isolated  case  in  the  "summer 
boarding-house  industry"  is  shown  by  three  other  reports 
from  this  same  officer.  A  middle-aged  woman  with  a  little 
girl  was  sent  from  New  York  City  to  work  as  a  cook.  When 
she  arrived,  late  at  night,  the  employer  had  changed  his  mind 
about  hiring  her  and  refused  to  let  her  into  the  house.  With 
the  child  tugging  at  her  skirts,  she  was  obliged  to  walk  the 
four  miles  back  to  the  village  where  a  night  policeman  found 
her  lodgings.  In  the  morning  he  discovered  that  she  was 
penniless,  that  neither  she  nor  the  child  had  eaten  since 
twelve  o'clock  of  the  day  before.  A  collection  was  taken 
and  the  woman  and  child  sent  back  to  the  city  with  in- 
structions to  report  to  the  Division  of  Aliens. 

A  young  Polish  woman  had  been  hired  to  work  in  an- 
other boarding-house.  After  working 
a  month,  she  demanded  her  pay.  She 
was  thrown  into  the  street,  her  clothes 
after  her.  Carfare  back  to  New  York 
was  supplied  by  a  collection  taken  at 
the  village  police  station. 

The  most  flagrant  cases  of  labor 
abuse  reported  to  the  Alien  Division 
take  place  in  the  lumber  camps  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  The  work 
is  done  mostly  in  winter  when  the 
camps  are  snowbound.  The  story  of 
Stephan  Kuscovitch  is,  except  for  its  fatal  ending,  typical  of 
dozens  reported  to  the  Division  of  Aliens. 

Stephan  had  been  employed  in  this  small  lumbering  camp 
for  several  months.  Food  and  a  bunk  had  been  supplied 
but  payment  had  been  postponed  on  one  pretext  or  another. 
When  Stephan  finally  demanded  his  wages,  he  was  ordered 
out  of  the  camp  and  threatened  with  death  if  he  refused  to 
leave.  Penniless,  he  started  to  tramp  over  the  fifty  snow- 
covered  miles  to  Utica.  Overcome  with  exhaustion,  he  col- 
lapsed in  the  snow  where  he  lay  for  several  hours  before 
being  picked  up  by  a  passing  driver  to  whom  he  told  his 
story.  The  "good  Samaritan"  offered  him  work  at  better 
pay  if  he  would  come  back  to  his  ranch  and  fell  a  patch 
of  trees.  For  a  month,  Stephan  felled  trees,  split  logs  and 
sawed  cord-wood.  Then  he  asked  for  his  pay.  He  was 
beaten  over  the  head  by  his  benefactor  and  threatened  with 
a  shot-gun  if  he  didn't  "clear  out."  Again  he  started  for 
Utica.  This  time  he  reached  his  destination,  frozen  and 
exhausted.  A  few  days  later  he  died  from  the  effects  of 
exposure. 


O( 


tCCASIONALLY  the  worker  takes  justice  in  his 
own  hands  as  in  the  case  of  another  Polish  farm- 
hand, who,  threatened  by  his  boss  for  demanding  his 
wages,  proceeded  to  "beat  up"  the  employer.  When  a 
constable  arrived,  the  worker  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
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recently  notified  of  his  plight  by  a  local  official,  has  inter- 
ested itself  in  his  case. 


jail.    He  has  now  served  two  months,  awaiting  trial,  unable     pay  twenty  dollars  a  week.    When  money's  all  paid,  I  will 
to  furnish  bail  or  hire  an  attorney.    The  Alien  Division,      feel  better."    Each  week  her  twenty  dollars  is  subtracted 

from  the  claim  against  her  husband. 

While  an  organized  white  slave  traffic  in  immigrant  girls 
is   probably   a   thing  of   the   past,   continuous    vigilance    is 

OT  all  such  injustices  are  visited  upon  alien  workers  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Alien  Division  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  newly  arrived  woman  immigrant  from  the 
exploitation  of  unscrupulous  lodging-house  keepers  in  some 
of  the  foreign  settlements. 


N 


_  in  isolated  communities.  Recently  a  motion  picture 
film  shipped  250  extras  to  Lakewood,  New  Jersey.  When 
the  men  arrived  at  their  destination  at  2  A.  M.,  they  found 
that  no  quarters  had  been  provided  for  them.  They  re- 
mained all  night  in  the  open  woods  in  a  pouring  rain.  Dur-  OTRIKE-BREAKERS  recently  brought  in  to  take  the 
ing  the  next  two  days,  the  rain  continued  and  still  nothing  yj  places  of  men  on  strike  created  a  serious  problem  in 
was  done  to  give  them  shelter.  The  filming  was  called  off  New  York  City.  These  men  had  been  promised  their 
on  account  of  the  weather  and  the  men  straggled  back  to 
New  York,  many  of  them  ill  from  exposure.  After  futile 
attempts  to  collect  their  wages,  they  reported  the  matter  to 
the  Alien  Division.  On  the  same  day  the  complaints  were 


filed,  the  Division  collected  wages  amounting  to  $960  for 

them. 


return  fare  when  the  strike  was  over,  as  well  as  their 
board,  lodging  and  generous  wages  while  it  lasted.  On 
their  arrival  here,  several  hundred  were  immediately  dis- 
charged, because  of  settlements  in  certain  divisions.  They 
were  left  to  roam  the  streets,  penniless,  hungry  and 


desperate.    One  hundred  of  them  took  up  their  grievances 


The  building  or  road-making  firm  that  goes  into  business     with    the  Alien    Department.     In   a   session    which    lasted 
on  a  shoe-string"  and  then  fails  is  one  of  the  most  diffi-     until  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  settlement  was  finally  ob- 


cult  problems  of  the  Department.  While  such  an  employer 
s  compelled  to  furnish  a  bond,  the  companies  supplying 
them  with  material  have  first  lien  upon  the  bond  and  it  is 
usually  exhausted  before  the  matter  of  wages  can  be  taken 
up.  Recently  such  an  "over-night"  building  concern  filed 
a  bankruptcy  petition  while  owing  the  sum  of  $10,000  to 
ts  employes. 

The  alien  worker  is  often  exploited  as  cruelly  by  his 
prosperous  fellow-countryman  as  by  the  "hard-boiled"  Amer- 
can.  A  typical  fraud  was  that  perpetrated  by  two  Slavic 
msiness  men  who  formed  a  co-partnership  as  steamship  and 
money  transmission  agents.  Twenty-one  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  poorly  paid  laborers  and  servant  girls,  deposit- 
ed with  them  sums  amounting  to  $3.438.  The  depositors 


tained  whereby  their  board  and  return  transportation  were 
provided  by  the  company.  Since  that  time  the  com- 
pany has  agreed  to  submit  to  the  Alien  Division  for  its 
approval  any  contract  by  which  large  numbers  of  men 
are  brought  into  the  state  for  employment,  temporary  or 
permanent. 

INCE  the  passing  of  the  Federal  Immigration  Law, 
the  question  has  been  frequently  raised  as  to  whether 
a  division  of  aliens  is  necessary.  The  thousands  of  cases 
which  pass  through  the  Division  every  year,  of  which 
the  ones  quoted  are  but  casual  examples,  should  point 
to  the  fact  that  an  alien  in  a  strange  land,  who  can- 
not speak  its  language  and  whose  funds  are  limited, 


lad  deprived  themselves  in  order  to  send  this  help  to  their  cannot  possibly  be  adequately  protected  by  our  already 
relatives  in  Europe,  for  the  most  part  women  and  children,  congested  courts  of  law.  Nor  have  the  courts  the 
who  depended  on  aid  from  America  for  food  and  shelter,  facilities  for  the  rapid  and  accurate  investigation  which 
The  money  was  appropriated  by  the  two  partners.  When 
the  matter  was  finally  taken  up  by  the  Alien  Division  a 
meeting  of  all  the  creditors  was  called 
and  the  problem  placed  before  them. 
The  two  partners  had  no  assets  of 
any  kind. 


IMMIGRANT 


Woodcut  by  Entile  Adler 


cases  of  this  type  require. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  nineteen  foreigners  entered 
the  United  States  through  the  port 
of  New  York  during  the  fiscal 
year  1923-24,  and  the  United 
States  secretary  of  labor  estimates 
that  about  850,000  persons  had 
entered  the  country  clandestinely  dur- 
ing that  period.  About  one-third  of 
the  immigrants  who  enter  the  port 
of  New  York  remain  in  this  state  as 
residents.  New  York  has  and  will 
always  have,  therefore,  an  alien  prob- 
lem demanding  special  agencies  for 
its  proper  handling. 

The  Division  is  a  clearing  house  for 
those  big  and  little  tragedies  which  can 
find  no  adequate  solution  in  law  courts 
or  charitable  agencies.  More  than 
any  scheme  for  intensive  Americani- 
zation of  the  immigrant,  it  has  within 
its  power  the  molding  of  alien  be- 
wilderment and  resentment  into  in- 
telligent loyalty  and  willing  co- 
operation. 
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Home  Work 


The  illegal  employment  of  children  on  industrial  home 
work  has  been  reduced  by  half  during  the  first  year  of 
Pennsylvania's  experiment  with  a  new  type  of  regulation 
(see  The  Survey,  April  15,  1926,  p.  97).  In  1924  the 
state  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  found  that  in  50 
per  cent  of  the  homes  where  industrial  home  work  was  done 
and  where  there  were  children  under  16  years  of  age,  the 
children  were  illegally  at  work.  In  1926,  the  proportion 
was  reduced  to  23  per  cent,  according  to  a  report  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children  which  is  to  be 
published  soon.  This  drop  in  the  proportion  of  illegal 
child  labor  is  more  conspicuous  in  some  industries  than 
in  others: 

INDUSTRY  1924  1926 

Tags  90.8  41.4 

Women's  and  Children's  Clothing  50.3  27.4 

Men's  Clothing  44.3  25.8 

Knit  Goods  29.2  17.4 

All  Industries  50.0  23.5 

The  report  attributes  this  gain  to  the  cooperation  of  em- 
ployers in  enforcing  home-work  regulations.  This  has  been 
largely  a  matter  of  learning  through  investigating  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  the  firm's  work  was  being  done  in 
the  homes  and  then  devising  methods  of  supervision  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  various  types  of  work.  "The  reduction  of 
the  illegal  employment  of  children  in  the  tag  industry  was 
directly  due  to  the  forceful  methods  with  which  with  one 
accord  the  employers  in  this  industry  met  the  situation.  The 
comparatively  slight  improvement  in  the  men's  clothing 
industry,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  iu  this  industry  instead  of  dealing  with  a  few  em- 
ployers, the  Bureau  has  had  to  make  its  contacts  with  a 
large  number  of  small  contractors."  'Home  work  processes 
are  simple  and  children  have  been  traditionally  employed 
upon  them.  Probably  only  the  long,  slow  method  of  edu- 
cation can  bring  about  absolute  enforcement  of  home  work 
regulations.  But  this  report  of  the  first  year  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania experiment  shows  that  much  can  be  done  through 
the  intelligent  cooperation  of  state  authorities  and  employers 
of  home  workers. 


INDUSTRIAL  research  groups,  "to  meet  the  need  of  students 
desiring  to  obtain  first-hand  contacts  with  industry"  are  planned 
for  the  coming  summer  vacation  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the 
Y.W.C.A.  Each  group  will  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  "to 
exchange  and  evaluate  experiences  and  to  discuss  the  wider 
issues  which  may  be  found  to  be  involved."  For  the  students 
who  go  into  industry  free  lance,  unattached  to  any  group,  the 
Associations  plan  to  hold  a  Students  in  Industry  Conference  in 
the  fall,  similar  to  the  one  at  Earlham  in  September,  1926 
(see  The  Survey,  Dec.  15,  page  383).  Groups  are  already 
definitely  planned  for  Chicago,  New  York  City,  Detroit,  and 
Philadelphia  during  1927,  and  in  St.  Louis  and  Denver  if  there 
is  sufficient  demand.  The  Associations  point  out  that  "The  men 
and  women  of  our  colleges  are  becoming  more  and  more  keenly 
aware  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  challenge  of  industrial 
problems.  Because  so  many  of  the  issues  are  controversial  in 
nature  and  because  so  many  human  values  as  well  as  economic 
facts  are  involved,  it  is  difficult  to  weigh  class-room  and  text- 
book data.  .  .  .  An  increasing  number  of  college  students  have 


therefore  determined  to  find  out  for  themselves  by  entering 
industry  as  manual  workers,  hunting  their  own  jobs,  living  on 
their  wages  and  working  day  by  day  under  the  same  conditions 
as  their  fellow-workers." 


"A  TEN   FOOT  Shelf  of   Books  for  Trade  Unionists"  was 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers  and    Operators,   Washington,    D.    C.,   which    includes    an 
unusually    intelligent   selection   of    titles   in   economics,   history, 
war  books,  fiction,  drama,  poetry,  psychol- 
ogy and  biography.     "The  list  was  mac 
up  without  an  ax  to  grind  or  without  an 
peculiar  propaganda  intent.     It  was  ma< 
to  include  only  those  modern  books  whic 
tend  to  illuminate  the  labor  struggle." 
should    be   of   interest   not   only   to    trac 
unionists,    but    to    anyone    who   wishes 
colorful    but    reliable    background    for    the    consideration 
current  industrial  questions. 

ARKANSAS'  minimum-wage  laws  have  been  thrown  into  the 
discard  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  following  the  precedent  of 
Adkins  vs.  Children's  Hospital,  the  District  of  Columbia  case, 
which  was  a  year  ago  cited  when  the  Arizona  law  was  thrown 
out  (see  The  Survey,  Nov.  15,  1925,  page  200).  The  Arkansas 
law  was  first  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  at  Little  Rock,  when  the  Arkansas  Welfare  Commission 
stipulated  the  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  by  the  West-Nelson 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  law  was  upheld  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  but  the  federal  court  of  the  district  felt  itself 
bound  by  the  Adkins  case,  and  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has 
now  upheld  that  decision. 

A  moving  picture  film  which  gives  "a  popular  presentation  of 
standard  working  conditions  for  women"  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  The 
pictures  were  taken  in  modern  factories  during  working  hours 
and  depict  actual  workers  and  actual  working  conditions.  "The 
scenes  portray  such  good  workroom  features  as  modern  and 
scientific  methods  of  lighting,  ventilating  systems  for  the  regu- 
lation of  heat  and  humidity,  comfortable  seats  adjusted  to  work 
and  workers'  and  safety  devices.  .  .  .  The  good  service  facili- 
ties .  .  .  include  sanitary  bubble  fountains,  a  wash-room  sup- 
plying hot  water,  soap  and  individual  towels;  a  lunch  room 
where  hot,  nourishing  food  can  be  secured  at  noon ;  a  clean  toi- 
let room  equipped  with  installations  on  the  basis  of  one  for  every 
15  women;  a  satisfactory  cloak  room  ...  a  rest  room  .  .  . 
and  first  aid  equipment."  The  film  is  the  third  prepared  by  the 
bureau  dealing  with  special  problems  of  women  wage-earners. 
The  films  are  lent  by  the  bureau,  free  of  charge,  to  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  for  educational  purposes. 

i 

A  RECENT  (bulletin  of  the  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the 
Promotion  of  Aeronautics,  Inc.,  states  that  "aerial  service  is 
performing  a  multitude  of  services  daily.  .  .  .  Just  as  the  air 
mail  and  air  transport  have  become  integral  parts  of  American 
industry,  so  is  aerial  service  performing  its  part  in  modern, 
Twentieth  Century  life."  It  cites  the  development  of  flying 
fields  or  airports;  the  uses  of  aerial  photography  by  railroads, 
real  estate  and  building  operators,  surveyors  and  map-makers; 
the  protection  of  crops  by  dusting  or  spraying  by  airplane ;  and 
"general  service,"  such  as  sight-seeing,  medical  service,  forest 
patrols,  study  of  traffic  congestion.  The  Fund  has  appro- 
priated $78,000  to  complete  the  aeronautical  laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  other  sums  for  aeronautical  en- 
gineering schools  at  Leland  Stanford  University  an '  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology. 


SOCIAL     PRACTICE 


Why  Come  to  Des  Moines? 


By  T.J.EDMONDS 


A'VELL-KNOWN    publicity   hound  in   the  East 
(which   is   the  strange   land  that   lies   and   lies 
beyond    the    Mississippi    River    and    whose    in- 
habitants   know   not    the    Great    God    Maize) 
wrote   me  a  moon   or   so   ago  saying:    "Please 
write  me,  omitting  the  usual  Chamber  of  Commerce  dope, 
n  answer  to  the  question,  'Why  go  to  Des  Moines?"' 
Being  of  a  literal  mind  I  replied:  "Why,  indeed?" 
It  appears  that  this  was  not  a  satisfactory  answer.    At 
east  it  did  not  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  an  article  about 
he  National   Conference  of  Social  Work  in  The  Survey. 
'.  was  told  that,  although  it  is  the  function  of  a  publicist 
to  take  a  basis  of  truth  and  weave  it  into  a  readable  presenta- 
tion, this  was  going  a  bit  too  far — using  "far"  in  an  ex- 
remely  figurative  sense. 

Consequently  I  am  ordered  to  set  forth  a  few  reasons 
why  one  (or  more)  should  come  to  Des  Moines  May  n 
to  1 8.  Not  why  the  Conference  should  come  to  Des  Moines, 
:or  that  has  already  been  determined  by  a  process  of  elimi- 
nation— or  rather  attrition.  But  why,  since  the  Conference 
is  to  be  here,  any  one  should  attend  this  Conference,  ac- 
cepting Des  Moines  as  a  necessary  corollary. 

Every  article  or  speech  I  am  told  should  be  con- 
structed on  the  outline  system.  Here  is  the  outline  of  this: 

a.  The  uniquenesses  of  Des  Moines  and 
towa,  if  any. 

b.  &   c.     The   social    significance   of    Des 
Moines  and   Iowa   to  the  Conference. 

d.  The  significance  of  the  Conference  to 
Iowa. 

a.  The  Conference  has  never  met  in  Iowa. 
Des  Moines  is  the  smallest  city  in  which  the 
Conference  has  ever  met.  It  is  probably  the 
only  decent  convention  city  that  possesses  at 
the  same  time  the  advantages  of  Gopher 
Prairie  and  New  York.  You  can't  get  lost  in 
Des  Moines.  You  can't  even  wander  far 
from  the  path.  You  can't  possibly  stay  at  a 
hotel  that  is  more  than  six  blocks  from  the 
farthest  meeting  place.  You  can't  skip  from 
one  meeting  place  to  another  farther  than  a 
half-kilometer  distant.  In  fact  you  can  step 
across  the  street  from  any  one  to  most  of 
the  others. 

The  convention  bureau  neglected  to  men- 
tion that  Des  Moines  is  the  only  city  that  is 
just  a  night  from  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Kansas 
City  and  the  Twin  Cities.  It  is  so  easy  to  get 
out  of  it  and  in  a  period  of  unconsciousness  get 
somewhere.  No  other  city  is  so  easily  so. 

Have    you    thought    of    this    astonishing 


Drawn  by  Alice  R.  May,  Iowa 


astronomical  fact:  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  cen- 
ter of  population  of  the  country  to  its  geographical  center 
the  center  of  that  line  is  just  a  few  miles  directly  south  of 
Des  Moines  ?  That  should  appeal  to  social  statisticians  and 
to  the  graphic  artists  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

It  is  because  of  these  things  that  Radio  Station  WHO 
thunders  nightly  with  5,000  watt  power  its  slogan  "Des 
Moines  the  Nation's  Convention  City."  (The  name  of  this 
station  is  W  H  O,  not  WHY.) 

b.  The  social  significance  of  Des  Moines  to  the  Con- 
ference:    Des  Moines  has  more  golf  holes  per  capita  than 
any  city  in  the  country. 

Des  Moines  is  unusual  among  cities  because  it  has  an  in- 
telligent, socially-minded  mayor  who  doesn't  care  whether 
he  is  asked  to  make  a  speech  of  welcome  or  not;  and  Iowa 
has  the  same  kind  of  a  governor. 

Des  Moines  has  three  universities — and  one  of  them 
played  Navy  and  Notre  Dame  last  year. 

Des  Moines'  community  chest  is  one  of  the  few  that 
goes  over  the  top  regularly.  It  maintains  to  an  unusual 
degree  the  good  will  alike  of  contributors  and  member  agen- 
cies. 

c.  The  social  significance  of  Iowa  to  the  Conference: 
Iowa  is  the  buckle  of  the  corn  belt.     Des  Moines  is  the 

capital  of  Iowa,  its  biggest  city  and  in  its 
center.  And  the  corn  belt  is  just  now  the 
seat  of  inflammation  of  the  body  politic. 

Iowa  is  the  typical  agrarian  state.  Rome 
fell  because  its  social  workers  gave  all  too 
little  heed  to  agrarian  problems. 

Iowa  is  lowest  in  illiteracy,  sixth  lowest 
in  its  death-rate,  unrivalled  in  its  fertility  of 
soil,  in  its  economy  of  expenditure  for  good 
roads  and  in  its  crop  of  broken  banks  and 
broken  hopes. 

Iowa  is  the  home  of  the  consolidated 
school  idea.  The  greatest  agricultural  col- 
lege in  the  world  is  an  hour's  ride  from  Des 
Moines.  The  University  of  Iowa,  three 
hours  away,  is  noted  for  its  child  welfare 
research  station,  its  remarkable  medical  school, 
its  mobile  mental  clinic,  its  department  of 
maternity  and  infant  hygiene,  and  its  many 
other  socio-educational  accomplishments. 

Iowa  has  a  physical  education  law.  Its 
tuberculosis  hospital-bed  provision  equals  its 
annual  death-rate.  Its  state  institutions  for 
mental  diseases  are  models.  Its  state  capitol 
has  the  most  artistic  setting  in  the  country. 

Cooperation  in  Iowa  among  organizations 
interested  in  social  and  civic  welfare 
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pleasant  and  cordial  as  to  excite  the  comment  of  all  who 
visit  the  state. 

Iowa  offers  to  the  Conference  the  opportunity  to  study 
at  close  range  rural  social  problems  under  average  American 
conditions. 

d.  The  significance  of  the  Conference  to  Iowa:  Iowa 
has  never  had  the  Conference.  Most  of  the  experts  in  so- 
cial work  are  men  and  women  born  in  Iowa  who  have  gone 
East  and  stayed.  As  politics  has  neglected  the  corn  belt, 
so  the  leaders  of  social  work  have  given  prior  attention  to 
problems  other  than  those  of  the  prairie  and  the  small  town. 

Iowa  needs  the  Conference  also  because  it  covets  the 
opportunity  of  welcoming  its  children  and  old  friends  and 
their  friends  and  the  strangers  from  the  strange  East  back 
to  the  farm  and  of  extending  to  the  north  and  south  and 
west  and  east  the  hospitality  and  the  kindliness  which  Iowa, 
the  nation's  heart,  feels. 

In  conclusion,  although  the  above  paragraph  sounds  like 
a  conclusion — and  is — ,  'I  would  quote  from  that  aegis  of 
pure  journalism,  the  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Journal: 

KREISLER  vs.  AIMEE 

A  critic  has  observed,  perhaps  with  more  tartness  than  truth, 
that  if  Cleon  were  running  against  Pericles  in  a  typical  Amer- 
ican town,  the  majority  would  vote  for  Cleon.  But  Des- 


Moines,  la.,  has  proved  a  shining  exception.  Some  months  ago 
it  may  be  recalled,  Gertrude  Ederle  and  Marion  Talley  hap- 
pened to  appear  in  DCS  Moines  on  the  same  evening.  Most 
oracles  would  have  staked  their  fame  on  a  forecast  that  the 
conquering  swimmer  of  the  English  Channel  would  be  greete< 
by  an  overflowing  house,  while  the  youthful  prima  donna  woulc 
sing  to  a  remnant  weak  and  small.  The  fact  was,  however 
that  5,000,  as  the  reporter  put  it,  "jammed  the  hall  where 
Marion  sang,  while  'Trudy'  did  her  swimming  stunt  before  a 
crowd  of  700." 

But  that  incident,  revealing  as  it  was,  is  not  why  the  capita 
of  Iowa  is  now  being  hailed  as  the  "Athens  of  America."  The 
crowning  test  and  triumph  came  a  few  nights  ago  when — but 
let  the  trenchant  reporter  again  tell  the  tale:  "The  bill  boards 
of  the  same  evening  announced  the  appearance  of  Fritz  Kreisler 
master  violinist,  and  Aimee  Semple  McPherson.  It  cost  gooc 
money  to  hear  the  virtuoso,  while  admission  to  the  other's 
meeting  was  free.  Yet,  nearly  3,000  people  paid  a  total  oi 
$4,000  to  hear  the  musician,  while  the  dynamic  figure  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  with  her  sensational  publicity,  drew  a  house  o: 
1,500." 

Hail,  all  hail  DCS  Moines,  "mother  of  arts  and  eloquence!' 

P.  S.  BY  THE  EDITOR:    Yes,  there  will  be  a  program  and 
meetings  and  Kindred  Groups  and  The  Survey  Book  Dis- 
play and  meeting  the  people  you  haven't  seen  since  Cleve- 
land   and    consultation    opportunities    galore — and    lots    o 
things — in  addition  to  Des  Moines  and  Iowa! 


Mental  Hygiene  for  the  Feebleminded 


By  GEORGE  K.  PRATT,  M.D. 


'"THHE  primary  purpose  of  applying  mental  hygiene 
[  methods  to  anyone,  feebleminded  or  not,  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  an  attempt  to  mould  a  personality  so  healthy, 
so  well-balanced  and  so  familiar  with  the  workings  of  its 
own  mechanisms  that  the  necessity  for  meeting  strange  and 
powerful  experiences  will  not  prove  overwhelmingly  dis- 
couraging or  terrifying.  The  true  test  of  social  adaptation 
lies  in  this  ability  to  handle  oneself  in  the  face  of  perplex- 
ing issues  in  life,  with  a  measure  of  flexibility  and  insight. 
Since  these  essentials  are  faculties  which  have  more  to  do 
with  the  functioning  of  our  emotional  equipments  than  with 
our  intellectual  apparatus,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  intellectually  defective  must  necessarily  be  excluded 
from  the  hope  of  attaining  such  a  social  adjustment. 

But  healthy  emotional  equipments  and  well-integrated 
personalities  do  not  come  about  by  mere  chance,  even  in  so- 
called  "normals."  Both  of  these  qualities  are  the  products, 
either  accidentally  or  deliberately  instilled,  of  a  wholesome 
parental  training  during  the  plastic  years  of  childhood.  It 
seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  assume  that  in  some  measure 
these  fundamental  training  methods  are  as  applicable  to  the 
higher  grades  of  the  feebleminded  as  they  are  to  more 
fortunately  endowed  individuals.  What,  for  example,  is  the 
likelihood  of  instilling  in  children  of  moron  intelligence, 
one  of  the  important  requirements  for  securing  and  preserv- 
ing mental  health:  the  habit  of  facing  reality  squarely?  In 
all  the  field  of  mental  hygiene  there  is  no  more  necessary 
lesson.  The  parent  or  teacher  who  has  taught  a  defective 
child  to  face  the  facts  of  real  life  as  they  are,  and  not  merely 
as  he  would  like  to  have  them,  has  done  that  child  an  in- 
calculable benefit.  The  child  is  thus  safeguarded  against 
a  host  of  psychological  dangers  that  often  enough,  under  less 
fortunate  circumstances,  lead  to  psvchoneurotic  illness  or  to 


crippling  distortions  of  personality.  Every  psychiatrist 
whether  in  private  practice  or  in  institutional  work,  can 
recall  case  after  case  of  mentally  defective  individuals  who 
were  not  taught  this  lesson  of  facing  reality  squarely,  and, 
when  faced  ultimately  by  a  situation  they  could  not  evade, 
felt  compelled  to  protect  their  self-esteem  or  to  excuse  their 
failure  by  translating  worries  and  fears  and  discouragement 
into  physical  symptoms  of  ill-health.  One  need  not  be 
psychiatrist  to  realize  clearly  that  many  a  child  with  an 
I.Q.  of  from  60  to  90  has  been  just  as  astute  as  his  more 
highly  endowed  playmate  in  recognizing  that  a  stomach- 
ache turneth  away  wrath — or  that  a  headache  absolveth 
from  duty. 

Such  reality-dodging  devices  as  these  should  be  regarded 
as  leading  to  as  unhealthy  a  view  of  life  among  defectives 
as  in  normal  groups,  and  just  as  active  measures  are  required 
to  be  taken  to  correct  them  as  one  would  use  with  one's 
own  children.  It  is  a  false  and  an  unwise  and  a  misplaced 
sympathy  that  declines  to  teach  the  intellectually  subnormal 
the  necessity  of  assuming  their  share  of  the  world's  dis- 
agreeable but  quite  necessary  tasks.  Of  course,  in  the  case 
of  the  defective  these  tasks  and  responsibilities  must  be 
graded  intelligently  to  meet  fairly  the  individual's  lessened 
capacity.  But  to  absolve  a  child,  merely  because  his  in- 
tellect is  below  par,  from  any  and  all  the  duties  of  real  life 
is  as  certain  to  lead  to  adult  selfishness,  delinquency  and  a 
difficult  personality  as  would  be  the  case  of  a  normal  child. 

When  the  going  in  the  world  of  reality  becomes  rough 
it  is  human  nature  to  wish  to  flee  from  the  world  of  cold 
facts  and  retreat  instead  to  a  little  day-dream  world  of  our 
own  making.  Here  everything  is  pleasant  because  we  have 
constructed  this  realm  of  phantasy  to  compensate  us  for 
the  harshness  of  reality:  here  we  can  forget  the  snickers 
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md  jeers  of  those  who  taunted  us  with  class-room  failure ; 
nere  we  can  be  kings  or  royal  princesses  to  whom  everyone 
;lse  bows  down :  here  our  word  is  law  and  we  are  literally 
monarchs  of  all  we  survey.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  all  of 
us,  the  feebleminded  included,  are  tempted  to  dally  in  the 
world  of  make-believe  longer  than  is  good  for  us?  The 
larm  in  excessive  day-dreaming  lies  in  its  tendency  to  lose 
ontact  with  reality.  Thus  is  brought  about  a  state  of  mind 
n  which  we  are  quite  willing  to  believe  we  can  go  smoothly 
hrough  life  disregarding  facts  and  sidestepping  our  fair 
hare  of  the  world's  burdens. 

IEEBLEMINDED  children  can  be  taught  and  are  being 
taught  to  avoid  excessive  day-dreaming  by  exactly  the 
ame  methods  used  by  enlightened  parents  and  teachers  of 
more  highly  endowed  children.  This  method  is  based  chiefly 
n  stimulation  of  a  greater  degree  of  group  play  with  a  cor- 
esponding  decrease  in  opportunities  for  this  solitary  form 
f   pleasure.    Athletics,    physical    exercise,    hard    work — all 
these  are  useful.    Even  better  is  compulsory  adherence  to 
a  day's  program  whose  every  detail  of  routine  is  planned 
and  explained  in  advance,  leaving  scant  time  for  day-dream- 
ing.   Helpful   also  are  the  group  contacts   and   social   life 
afforded   by   association  with  the   Boy   Scouts,   Camp   Fire 
Girls   and    similar    agencies.    These   organizations    are    ex- 
cellent solvents  for  a  tendency  to  escape  reality,  and  while 
one  does  not  advocate  injecting  into  their  ranks  an  excess 
fof   mentally   defective   material,   yet   one   or   two   children 
I  with  I.Q.'s  above  60  who  are  reasonably  well  behaved  will 
I  probably  have  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  group  as  a  whole, 
while   the   group   will    almost   certainly   exert   a   beneficial 
i  effect  on  the  individual  defective.   Summer  camps  conducted 
!  by  private  or  municipal  organizations  and  wisely  supervised 
likewise  offer  valuable  opportunities   for  transforming  the 
j  day-dreaming,    socially-ineffective    tendencies    of    the    sub- 
i  normal  child  into  a  real  capacity  for  community  adaptation. 
As   the   chronologic   age   of    the   defective    increases,    his 
tendency  to  avoid  facing  a  factual  reality  becomes  evident 
I  in  other  spheres.   One  of  these  is  found  in  his  unwillingness 
ltd  reconcile  a  limited  intellectual  equipment  with  high  hopes, 
lofty  ambitions  or  powerful  desires.    Those  who  work  with 
the  feebleminded  witness  all  too  often  the  conflict  aroused 
'in  the  youth  of  moron  intelligence  who  aspires  to  a  "white 
i  collar"  job,   and  who,   as   a  consequence   of   his   failure  to 
achieve  it,  grows  bitter,  sullen  or  anti-social.    Many  of  the 
methods  of  modern  vocational  guidance  can  be  applied  to 
Ian  encouraging  extent  with   defectives.    To  be  successful, 
'however,  such  a  task  requires  inordinate  patience  and  tact 
to  inculcate  in  the  defective  a  willingness  to  face  his  own 
]  limitations  in  one  field  and   to  re-shape  his  life-plans  and 
hopes  on  a  lower  plane  in  another.  There  is  always  danger 
of  going   too  far  in  this  process,  finding  that  a  conviction 
of  hopeless  inferiority  has  been  instilled  despite  one's  best 
intentions. 

No  group  is  more  susceptible  to  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
than  the  feebleminded.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
many  difficult  or  eccentric  personality  patterns,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  antisocial  displays  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
defectives  represent  objectively  the  child's  habitual  mode 
of  reacting  to  a  feeling  of  inferiority:  a  dual  realization 
that  he  is  not  quite  as  good  as  others  and  cannot  compete 
with  playmates  on  wholly  equal  terms.  To  compensate  for 
this  belief  in  his  own  inadequacy,  he  resorts  to  the  same 


variety  of  defense  mechanisms  utilized  by  his  intellectually 
superior  companion,  who  also  may  be  menaced  by  a  spectre 
of  inferiority.  These  defense  mechanisms  range  from  a 
meek  and  submissive  acceptance  of  the  inferiority— in  which 
case  one  becomes  a  drab,  colorless  personality,  sunk  in  a  rut 
of  ineffectiveness— to  more  aggressive  reactions  of  arrogance, 
loudness,  bluster  and  threats,  donned  as  a  protective  armor 
to  scare  off  those  who  might  suspect  the  inner  inferiority. 

But  no  matter  in  what  manner  the  defective  may  react 
to  his  conviction  of  inferiority,  the  important  thing  from  the 
mental  hygiene  point  of  view  is  to  determine  what  can  be 
done  to  dispell  it.  The  first  requisite  is  to  get  across  to 
the  individual  a  belief  that  while  one  may  be  inferior  to 
others  when  it  comes  to  getting  school-work  done — yet 
no  one  can  be  inferior  in  everything,  and  if  arithmetic  simply 
cannot  be  learned  it  is  likely  that  the  use  of  a  saw  and 
hammer  can  be.  The  basic  principle  of  laying  the  spectre 
of  inferiority  obtains  with  defectives  as  well  as  with  anyone 
else.  It  consists  in  a  careful  study  of  the  individual's 
capacities  and  the  discovery  of  some  hidden  quality  or  ability 
that  has  lain  undeveloped,  but  which  can,  by  training,  be 
developed  to  a  point  where  the  ability  to  excel  is  evident. 
It  matters  little  what  compensating  device  is  selected.  It 
may  be  found,  despite  academic  failure,  that  the  child 
possesses  a  real  capacity  for  protection  and  even  leadership 
among  younger  children;  it  may  be  he  can  be  taught  to 
play  the  saxaphone  or  the  "traps"  in  a  manner  to  attract 
favorable  attention.  The  important  thing  for  parents  and 
teachers  of  such  children  to  realize  is  that  despite  the  latter's 
intellectual  limitations  they  suffer  as  keenly  under  a  feel- 
ing of  inferiority  as  do  normal  children,  and  that  a  careful 
study  of  their  individual  aptitudes  frequently  will  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  some  latent  talent  which  may  be  developed 
satisfactorily. 

Closely  associated  with  this  matter  of  inferiority  is  an 
instinct  inherent  in  each  of  us  which  McDougall  calls  the 
"instinct  of  self-assertion"  but  which  perhaps  may  be  more 
easily  comprehended  under  the  term  "the  will  to  power." 
It  is  based  on  a  belief  that  there  is  no  human  being  too. 
humble  (and  this  by  implication  includes  the  feebleminded) 
who  is  not  driven  by  a  powerful  urge  somehow  and  at  all 
costs  to  make  the  rest  of  the  world  aware  of  his  existence. 
To  succeed  in  this  determination  not  to  permit  the  world 
to  pass  him  by  unnoticed,  he  resorts  to  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  devices  and  expedients.  These  range  all  the  way 
from  the  simple  and  direct  "showing  off"  of  the  young 
child,  through  the  slightly  more  naive  but  basically  identical 
mechanisms  of  the  man  who  dresses  flashily  and  rides  in  a 
purple  limousine,  or  of  the  shallow  and  superficial  woman 
who  regales  summer  boarders  with  endless  tales  of  her 
many  operations,  down  to  the  highly  complicated  and 
thoroughly  disguised  devices  of  mature  adulthood. 

THE  feebleminded  are  specially  prone  to  feel  that  they 
are  missing  their  share  of  the  limelight,  and  everyone 
who  works  with  them  is  well  aware  of  numerous  ways  in 
which  they  react  to  a  blocking  or  frustration  of  their  urge  for 
self-assertion.  Not  a  few  of  the  thrilling  tales  told  by  young 
girls  of  being  kidnapped  or  assaulted  by  strangers  and  many 
of  the  blood-curdling  exploits  of  adolescent  bandits  have 
their  origin  in  a  thwarted  desire  to  attain  attention  and 
notoriety. 

The  handling  of  this  frustration  is  similar  to   that  of 
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dispelling  convictions  of  inferiority.  Parents  and  teachers 
who  sense  a  growing  chafing  at  a  drab  and  colorless  ex- 
istence in  defective  children  often  can  find  qualities  that, 
when  developed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  will  bring  a  satis- 
fying, if  fleeting,  sense  of  superiority.  Clubs  and  children's 
organizations  are  useful  with  their  systems  of  prizes  and 
awards  for  various  accomplishments.  Perhaps  the  well- 
conducted  special  class  under  the  guidance  of  a  competently 
trained  teacher  is  the  most  likely  place  of  all  where  the 
instinct  of  self-assertion  can  be  guided  wisely  into  useful 
outlets. 

Even  when  parents  realize  that  their  children  are 
mentally  defective,  it  is  an  exceedingly  trying  task  to  make 
them  take  a  healthy  view  of  the  handling  of  such  conduct 
patterns  as  habitual  temper  tantrums,  jealousy,  disobedience, 
pilfering  and  the  like.  Mothers  and  fathers  of  defectives, 
like  the  parents  of  "normal"  children,  tend  to  incline 
toward  one  extreme  or  another  in  their  attitudes  towards 
the  children :  Sometimes  they  are  harsh  and  tyrannical,  again 
over-solicitous  and  unwholesomely  affectionate.  Both  at- 
titudes are  capable  of  doing  incalculable  harm  to  the  plastic 
and  growing  personalities  of  their  children,  but  if  a  choice 
were  necessary  it  is  likely  that  the  over-affectionate  parent 
creates  the  most  serious  havoc.  Out  of  a  compensatory 
spirit  of  parental  love  this  type  of  mother  or  father  lavishes 
an  excess  of  affection  on  the  backward  child.  This  is  an 
understandable  and  not  a  particularly  unhealthy  practice 
but  all  too  often,  in  addition,  they  deliberately  absolve  the 


child  from  all  ordinary  necessity  for  obedience  and  discipli 
Even  more  than  normal  children  do  defectives  need  the 
support  in  later  life  of  firm  discipline.  Fortunately  their 
vvellknown  propensity  for  adhering  tenaciously  to  habits 
once  learned  makes  such  an  inculcation  of  intelligent  dis- 
cipline in  early  years  their  adult  safeguard. 

During  adolescence  every  boy  and  girl  is  beset  by  conflict- 
ing emotions.  Adolescence  brings  with  it  a  powerful  urge 
to  shake  off  the  emotional  dependence  on  one's  parents 
that  formerly  held  sway,  and  sound  adult  mental  health  is 
in  considerable  measure  dependent  on  the  degree  of  success 
one  attains  in  this  process  of  emancipation.  Adolescent  de- 
fectives, like  other  children,  experience  this  urge  to  live  their 
own  lives  unhampered  by  parental  control.  Unfortunately 
they  lack  sufficient  judgment  and  intelligence  to  permit  them 
the  degree  of  personal  freedom  accorded  to  brighter  youths. 
The  parent  or  teacher  must  attempt  the  delicate  task  of 
reconciling  powerful  instincts  to  forge  out  an  independent 
career,  with  the  practical  necessity  for  accepting  the  guidance 
and  decisions  of  others.  This  task  will  be  much  lightened 
if  the  adolescent  defective  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  sound 
training  during  the  early  years  when  his  personality  was  in 
process  of  making.  Under  these  circumstances  he  will  have 
learned  wholesome  habits  of  obedience  and  discipline  and 
will  have  acquired  an  undistorted  concept  of  his  personal 
abilities  and  disabilities.  With  such  training  in  childhood 
the  adolescent  conflicts,  even  of  defectives,  may  be  handled 
with  a  surprising  measure  of  success. 


What  Cottage  Mothers  Should  Know 


By  H.  W.  HOPKIRK 


"T  T  OW  much  of  the  child's  family  history  should  the 
J_  cottage  mother  know?"  is  a  question  which  points 
to  a  weakness  in  the  technique  of  child  training  operative 
in  most  institutions.  Recent  discussion  of  this  subject  at 
a  round  table  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Regional  Conference 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  revealed  that  in 
most  institutions  little  family  history  is  available.  Even 
though  the  superintendent  of  such  an  institution  be  favor- 
ably disposed,  usually  he  cannot  give  the  cottage  mother  the 
facts  she  needs  if  she  is  to  know  the  child's  problems.  Most 
cottage  mothers  get  their  information  about  the  child  from 
gossips  among  the  staff  and  children  at  the  institution  and 
from  the  child  and  those  who  come  to  visit  him.  However, 
an  increasing  number  of  child-caring  institutions  provide 
careful  case  work  on  their  admissions  and  discharges.  In 
these  more  progressive  institutions  we  may  look  for  an  ex- 
tension of  children's  case  work  in  the  careful  use  of  the 
child's  history  by  those  who  live  with  him. 

The  transmission  of  social  data  to  the  cottage  mother  con- 
fronts us  primarily  as  a  project  in  adult  education  for  child 
training.  The  cottage  mother  must  achieve  a  professional 
attitude  toward  the  child.  In  a  case  such  as  that  of  a  boy 
whose  father  is  a  thief  and  in  prison,  the  cottage  mother 
must  realize  the  necessity  of  side-tracking  her  own  opinion 
to  permit  a  more  objective  understanding  of  his  influence 
in  the  boy's  life.  She  should  know  that  the  father  has 
some  excellent  traits  of  which  the  son  may  be  proud.  If 
she  and  her  executive  are  alert  they  will  consider  carefully 
•hose  details  of  the  father's  influence  which  may  point  to 


a  need  for  unusually  patient  and  thorough  training  in  order 
to  give  the  lad  a  wholesome  understanding  of  property 
rights. 

Those  who  fear  the  consequences  of  telling  the  cottage 
mother  intimate  details  of  the  child's  history  must  consider 
the  alternative.  Like  the  small  boy  who  hears  a  smutty  story, 
she  will  learn  far  too  much  through  the  avenues  of  insti- 
tution gossip.  This  gossip  will  provide  plenty  of  misinfor- 
mation and  an  utterly  superficial  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems most  vital  to  those  children  in  need  of  sympathetic 
understanding.  An  extreme  case  illustrating  this  tendency 
was  found  in  a  cottage  mother  whose  favorite  punishment 
for  older  girls  consisted  of  unsavory  references  to  the  frail- 
ties of  their  parents.  Only  when  the  cottage  mother  has  an 
intellectual  appreciation  of  a  child's  resources  and  deficiencies 
can  she  adequately  guide  her  emotional  reactions  in  dealing 
with  behavior  problems. 

Procedure  in  transmitting  information  to  the  cottage 
mother  must  be  worked  out  on  a  common  sense  basis  with 
due  regard  for  the  differences  in  the  capacity  of  em- 
ployes. Usually  it  will  be  best  for  the  executive  (or  the 
supervisor  of  case  work  in  a  large  institution),  with  the 
case  record  before  him,  to  spend  half  an  hour  or  more  in 
conference  with  the  cottage  mother  who  is  to  receive  the 
child.  In  the  small  institution  this  may  be  done  on  the 
day  the  child  is  received.  In  a  large  institution  such  a  con- 
ference may  be  held  before  the  child  is  transferred  from  the 
reception  cottage  to  the  cottage  in  which  he  is  to  live.  In 
some  instances  it  will  be  well  to  have  the  woman  in  charge 
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of  the  reception  cottage  also  present  at  the  conference.  She 
may  be  able  to  supplement  the  child's  history  with  her 
recent  observations. 

Following  this  initial  conference  it  will  be  well  to  inform 
the  cottage  mother  whenever  new  information  becomes  avail- 
able. Possibly  it  will  promote  efficiency  if  the  executive 
plans  a  monthly  case  conference  with  each  cottage  mother 
to  give  her  new  information  on  each  of  her  children.  Of 
course  it  is  up  to  the  executive  to  outline  the  educational 
situations  inherent  in  each  case.  Women  who  are  incapable 
of  making  constructive  use  of  such  material  must  be  ac- 
counted unfit  for  the  exacting  work  of  the  cottage  mother. 

What  information,  if  any,  should  be  withheld  from  the 
cottage  mother?  In  view  of  the  severe  punishments  society 
bestows  upon  mother  and  child,  the  conference  round  table 
agreed  that  the  fact  of  illegitimate  parentage  should  be 
withheld  unless  the  mother  of  the  child  wished  to  have  the 
cottage  mother  know  this  fact.  Some  felt  that  we  should 
withhold  information  pertaining  to  unusual  sex  experiences 
which  involve  the  child.  However,  a  majority  was  inclined 
to  have  such  data  carefully  but  completely  presented  to  the 
cottage  mother.  The  lack  of  just  such  information  often 
leads  to  unsympathetic  and  ignorant  treatment  of  the  child 
by  the  cottage  mother.  Sometimes  these  cases  are  very  hard 
to  handle  in  a  constructive  way  and  often  they  need  our 
most  intelligent  treatment.  Certainly  this  fact  only  em- 
phasizes the  responsibility  of  the  institution  employe  for 
helping  the  child  to  a  more  hygienic  understanding  of  sex. 

In  reply  to  the  familiar  argument  that  family  history  is 
so  confidential  that  we  should  try  to  forget  rather  than 
remember  the  child's  past,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  success- 
ful cottage  mother  attempts  to  carry  on  when  someone  else 
ceases  training  the  child.  It  seems  unfair  to  her  and  doubly 
unfair  to  the  child  that  she  should  be  kept  in  the  dark.  In 
many  ways  the  cottage  is  an  institution  within  an  institu- 
tion. It  is  important  that  the  person  in  charge  of  each 
should  know  the  children  under  care  as  intimately  as  possible. 


Social  Work  in  Berkeley 

By  RAYMOND  CLAPP 

recently  published  Study  of  Social  Work  in 
Berkeley,  by  Margery  Carpenter,  Agent  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Public  Charities  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  is  as  com- 
prehensive an  effort  as  I  have  seen  to  "see  social  work 
whole"  in  a  single  community.  Each  social  agency  which 
serves  Berkeley  is  listed,  state,  county,  city  and  private,  and 
the  character  and  amount  of  its  services,  the  amount  and 
sources  of  its  income,  and  the  methods  of  its  administration 
are  shown. 

The  unique  contribution  of  this  study  is  the  completeness 
with  which  the  field  has  been  covered.  Miss  Carpenter  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  philanthropic  activities  of 
churches,  fraternal  and  veterans'  organizations,  national 
societies  and  men's  and  women's  clubs.  The  cost  of  the 
philanthropic  activities  of  all  these  groups  was  $21,750  in 
1925,  only  eight  per  cent  of  the  cost  in  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  recognized  social  agencies,  or  2pc  per  capita 
for  the  population  of  74,000. 

Another  interesting  section  of  the  report  describes  the 
integration  of  public  and  private  agencies.  The  Berkeley 
Welfare  Society  for  instance,  operates  under  a  volunteer 
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board  of  fifteen  Berkeley  residents.  It  administers  most  of 
the  case  work  of  the  community  and  receives  support  from 
the  state,  the  county,  the  city  and  the  Community  Chest. 
In  a  similar  way  a  wide  range  of  health  work  is  centralized 
in  the  Berkeley  Health  Center  which  is  supported  by  and 
responsible  to  the  county,  the  city  and  the  Berkeley  Com- 
munity Chest. 

The  ability  to  cooperate  is  further  illustrated  in  the 
Alameda  County  Welfare  Council,  an  official  board  of  nine 
unpaid  members  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
This  Council  supervises  the  administration  of  county  relief 
through  the  local  private  agencies.  A  similar  County 
Institutions  Commission  provides  for  the  indigent  sick 
through  hospitals  and  health  centers,  of  which  the  Berkeley 
Health  Center  is  one.  A  central  County  Health  Center 
provides  special  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities  to  supple- 
ment the  local  centers  and  administers  the  County  Social 
Service  Exchange  as  well. 

The  study  closes  with  an  impressive  record  of  progress 
over  the  past  ten  years,  and  emphasizes  the  opportunities 
for  further  progress  indicating  especially  the  need  for  the 
development  of  social  research.  Miss  Carpenter  quotes 
figures  to  show  that  California  is  a  state  in  which  the 
population  as  a  whole  is  economically  favored  and  points 
out  that,  "In  such  a  state  there  should  be  a  decreasing  need 
for  relief  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  avail- 
able for  social  undertakings,  the  benefits  of  which  are  shared 
by  the  entire  population." 


DURING  1926  the  New  York  State  Legislature  raised  the 
lowest  age  at  which  a  girl  can  be  married  from  12  to  14  years! 
To  wipe  out  the  blot  of  "child  marriage,"  the  Legislature  has 
now  been  asked  to  raise  the  minimum  to  16.  Recently  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  cooperated  in  a  study  of  marriages  in  thirteen  rural 
and  urban  counties  since  1922,  in  which  the  bride  was  less 
than  16.  The  results  of  197  marriages,  fully  verified,  and 
tabulated  by  Mrs.  William  P.  Earle,  Jr.,  reveal  three  clear 
conclusions:  the  majority  were  "forced"  marriages,  in  which 
pregnancy  was  usually  claimed — often  falsely;  the  largest 
percentage  of  these  child  brides  were  American-born  daughters 
of  American-born  parents ;  and  annulments  and  divorces  are  so 
frequent  a  sequel  when  the  bride  is  under  age  that  the  whole 
procedure  has  become  a  sort  of  trial  marriage.  "The  stigma 
of  pregnancy  is  attached  to  the  girl  often  by  ignorant  parents, 
believing  this  the  only  way  to  marry  off  a  troublesome  daughter. 
License  bureaus  rarely  care  to  risk  refusal  when  the  mother 
alleges  this  cause  for  marriage,  and  priests  and  clergymen 
alike  have  disregarded  for  the  same  reason  the  bride's  lack 
of  legal  age,  and  tied  the  knot."  It  is  to  meet  this  situation 
that  the  present  bill  requires  the  consent  of  a  judge,  the  hear- 
ings to  be  in  chambers,  and  the  findings  sealed.  The  men 
are  mostly  unskilled  laborers;  the  girls  without  occupation. 
The  wish  to  escape  disagreeable  homes  plays  a  large  part; 
so  also  the  parents'  desire  to  put  the  girls  to  work,  with  the 
understanding  that  marriage  will  evade  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law.  There  are  343.OOO  girls  and  women  in  the  United 
States  who  were  married  at  II,  12,  13,  14  or  15  years  of  age, 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  and  since  the  last  census,  in 
1920,  successively  larger  numbers  of  child  brides  have  been 
added  each  year. 
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Educational  Adventure 


in  a 


Public  High  School 


—    SOUTH    PHILADELPHIA    HICrH    SCHOOL   FOR.   OIRLS     — 


By  THE  ADVENTURERS  : 

Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  Principal,  South  Phila- 
delphia High  School  for  Qirls;  Ruth  W  anger, 
History,  M.  Louise  Nichols,  Science,  Olive  Ely 
Hart,  English;  Anna  Besses,  Rosaline  Childs, 
Esther  Gimpel,  Anne  Qrolnic,  Sylvia  Kline, 
Caroline  Kramer,  Pauline  Mansky,  Pearl  Mar- 
kowitz,  Ida  Mockrin,  Sara  Needleman,  Helen 
Smolen,  Annabelle  Stack,  Pupils 


Drawing  by  Rosemary   Tempore  of  the  Clan  of  1927 
This  cooperatively  written  story  tvon  second  prize  in   the  Harmon-Survey  Award  in  Public  Education 


THE   educational    adventure   described   below   was 
launched  last  June  in  an  overcrowded,  inadequately- 
equipped  high  school.    The  pupils,  three-fourths  of 
whom    speak   another   language    than    English    in 
their  own  homes,  vary  greatly  not  only  in  back- 
ground, but  also  in  ability.    Long  ago,  we  began  to  group 
and  teach  according  to  abilities,  and  we  have  had,  probably, 
more  than  average  success  with  our  lowest  group. 

The  project  that  we  are  now  reporting,  however,  is  the 
result  of  our  strong  desire  to  offer  at  least  equal  opportunity 
to  our  Upper  Group. 

The  Plan:  The  Teacher  of  History 

A  classic  example  of  the  project  method  is  that  of  the 
boy  and  the  boat.  Given  the  opportunity  to  build  a  boat, 
the  child  will  gladly  learn  to  handle  figures,  measure  ac- 
curately, carpenter  correctly.  An  arithmetic  text,  a  drawing 
course,  and  a  term  of  manual  training  which  to  the  boy's 
mind  would  be  dull  and  unprofitable  on  their  merits,  be- 
come endowed  with  all  the  virtues,  as  instruments  of  his 
desire  to  build  the  boat.  The  theory  seems  watertight, 
although  it  is  not  so  easy  to  apply  it  to  less  concrete 
materials.  A  knowledge  of  history  is  a  basis  for  under- 
standing the  present.  And  the  present  is  undoubtedly  that 
with  which  youth  is  concerned.  It  is  the  history  teacher's 
"boat."  The  instruments  in  building  of  this  boat  are  not 
so  evident.  Our  laboratory  plan  had  shown  new  possibilities 
of  more  organic  cooperation  among  academic  subjects.  The 
time  was  ripe,  therefore,  for  a  cooperative  assignment  for 
our  superior  group  of  seniors.  The  topic  which  at  once  came 
to  my  mind,  and,  having  come,  refused  to  admit  any  other, 
was  World  Peace.  What  subject  could  there  be  in  which  all 
were  more  deeply  interested,  in  which  many  lines  of  thought 
must  take  their  place  for  consummation  of  the  ideal? 

Because   we   were   afraid   of   losing   the   essence    of   our 


program  by  distributing  it  too  widely,  we  decided  to  initiate 
our  study  through  but  three  departments,  English,  science 
and  history.  A  brief  tentative  outline  was  drafted  as  follows: 

Is  PEACE  DESIRABLE? 

The  meaning  of  war 

Causes  and  results  of  conflict 

The  great  gifts  of  civilization  in  relation  to  war  and  peace 
Is  PEACE  POSSIBLE? 

The  basis  of  peace  in  mutual  understanding 

Mutual  aid  in  the  past 

Elements   of   understanding   and   misunderstanding    in    the 

present 
WHAT  CAN  WE  Do  ABOUT  IT? 

The  international  point  of  view   (two  sides  to  a  story) 

Increase   of  understanding  through   information 

Increase  of  understanding  through  international  organiza- 
tion. 

Before  school  closed  in  June,  the  honor  girls  were  offered 
the  opportunity  to  develop  the  project.  They  were  told 
that  it  would  be  heavy  work,  even  though  it  might  be 
offered  as  a  major  in  history  and  a  minor  in  English  and 
science.  There  would  be  no  extra  credit,  and  no  grades 
would  be  given. 

When  school  opened  this  autumn,  the  group  again  were 
summoned.  Fourteen  seniors  (two  have  since  dropped  out) 
elected  to  try  the  project.  Half  of  them  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  drop  a  history  course,  while  the  rest 
decided  to  pursue  it  in  addition  to  all  their  other  work. 

We  began  with  a  study  of  the  major  wars  of  the  past 
hundred  years,  our  aim  being  to  discover  in  each  case 
whether  causes  justified  the  war,  and  if  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  were  such  as  would  be  likely  to  lead  to 
peace,  or  to  further  warfare.  Of  the  fourteen  wars  studied, 
the  group  was  unanimous  in  feeling  that  the  Russian 
Revolution  was  justifiable  as  a  necessary  revolt  against  op- 
pression. In  the  same  way  the  Boxers  and  the  Boers  were 
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exonerated  from  blame.  The  feeling  on  the  Civil  War 
was  not  quite  unanimous,  several  girls  thinking  that  secession 
would  have  been  better  than  the  four  years  of  bloodshed. 
All  other  wars  were  held  unjustifiable.  An  attempted  study 
of  the  relation  between  war  and  the  great  gifts  of  civiliza- 
tion of  all  times  has  led  us  to  consideration  of  William 
James'  Moral  Equivalent  for  War. 

When  the  group  had  been  working  long  enough  to  get 
their  bearings  and  to  acquire  a  feeling  of  homogeneity,  they 
set  themselves  the  problem  of  working  out  their  own  course 
of  study,  using  the  meagre  outline  given  them  at  the  begin- 
ning as  a  basis  for  discussion.  The  result  was  the  following 
outline  which  they  are  now  following  in  their  reading  and 
discussions : 
UNIT  I 

Is  PEACE  DESIRABLE? 
Meaning  of  war 
Causes  and  results  of  conflict 

The  great  gifts  of  civilization  in  relation  to  war  and  peace 
Study  great  gifts 
Review  results  of  wars 

See  what   historians,   psychologists,    philosophers,    sociol- 
ogists, and  biologists  say 
UNIT  II 
Is  PEACE  POSSIBLE? 

(Review  the   theory  of  biological  necessity   of   war) 
Can  there  be   understanding  between  nations? 
Causes  of  misunderstandings 
National  characteristics 
Racial  characteristics 
Color  problem 
Attempts  at  understanding 
Arbitration 
Gestures  of  friendliness,  such  as  the  United  States 

and  the  indemnity  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
Are   there   common   interests   that   can   be   developed   to 

better  understanding? 
Economic  Interests 
Money  system 
Government  loans 
Private  loans 
Tariffs  and  free  trade 
Raw  materials 
Colonies 
Government 

League  of  Nations 
World  Court 
International  law 
Similarities  in  government 
Education 
Text  books 
Methods 
Esperanto 

Exchange  of  professors 
Students 
Travelers 

International  Organizations 
Newspapers,  and  current  events  periodicals 

Government  suppression 
Peace  Movements 
Scout  movement 
Red  Cross 
Friends  Association 
Cultural  Interests 
Art 

Literature 
Scientific  interests 
International  conferences 

Our  bibliography  is  cumulative  and  is  acquiring  a  cosmo- 
politan aspect.  To  date  it  includes  such  texts  as:  Bassett's 
Short  History  of  the  United  States,  Breasted's  Ancient 
History,  Elson's  History  of  the  United  States,  Gibbons' 


Europe  since  1918,  Gooch's  History  of  Modern  Europe, 
Hayes*  A  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe, 
Hayes  and  Moon's  Modern  History,  Hazen's  Europe  Since 
1815,  Paxson's  Recent  History  of  the  United  States,  Robin- 
son's Development  of  Modern  Europe,  Schapiro's  Modern 
and  Contemporary  European  History,  Wells'  Outline  of 
History;  such  special  books  on  the  subject  as  Howe's  Why 
War,  James'  Moral  Equivalent  for  War,  Bertrand  Russell's 
Why  Men  Fight;  and  for  the  various  topics  of  our  outline 
a  miscellaneous  collection  including  Baker-Crothers  and 
Hudnut's  Problems  of  Citizenship  (chapter  on  news- 
papers), Scott's  The  Menace  of  Nationalism  in  Education, 
Kilpatrick's  Foundations  of  Method,  Kropotkin's  Mutual 
Aid,  Lippman's  Public  Opinion;  Russell's  Problem  of 
China;  fiction  like  Barbusse's  Under  Fire,  Forster's 
Passage  to  India,  Abdullah's  Night  Drums.  Naturally,  both 
outline  and  bibliography  will  grow  and  change  as  the  project 
develops. 

The  girls  are  avid  for  reading  matter  and  filled  with 
questions.  Even  the  academically  minded  have  become  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  for  its  own  sake.  Now  and  then  I  am 
startled  by  the  maturity  of  thought  and  observation,  not 
only  in  relation  to  this  project,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
educational  problem  in  general. 

For  instance,  one  student  has  worked  out  a  tentative 
high  school  curriculum  based  entirely  on  project  cores. 
She  says: 

"Why  not  coordinate  the  units?  In  real  life  one  doe*  not 
find  a  block  of  history,  a  block  of  science,  a  block  of  geometry, 
each  by  its  isolated  self." 

Another  attacked  the  limited  "sources"  generally  made 
use  of,  and  describing  her  own  new  experience,  writes: 
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"A  new  and  wider  field  of  materials  has  been  opened  up 
to  us  by  which  we  not  only  profit,  but  from  which  we  get 
great  joy." 

Others  have  reported  such  personal  reactions  as  these: 

"I  am  experiencing  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  self-confidence 
and  real  enjoyment  in  being  allowed  to  pursue  a  chosen  subject 
and  to  work  out  a  course  of  study." 

"I  regret  that  at  present  the  benefit  of  the  course  can  be 
shared  by  so  few  girls.  We  have  a  desire  to  turn  over  what 
we  are  getting  to  other  girls  in  the  school." 

"We  have  already  advanced  so  that  we  can  begin  to  evaluate 
fair  and  biased  authors,  scholarly  and  popular  accounts." 

"I  have  been  awakened  to  the  realization  that  peace  concerns 
not  only  the  leaders  of  the  country,  as  I  had  always  thought, 
but  every  one  in  the  country — even  me." 

The  reactions  of  parents  and  neighbors  were  illuminating. 
Educated  in  pre-war  Europe  when  the  folk-schools,  at  least, 
were  the  greatest  factor  in  the  spread  of  so-called  patriotism, 
many  of  them  were  enthusiastic  and  helpful. 

"In   where  my  grandfather   received  his  education 

such  encouragement  of  individual  thinking  was  unknown.  .  .  . 
This  accounted  for  political  narrow  mindedness  even  among 
thinking  people." 

The  attitude  of  the  girls  toward  marks  is  interesting: 

"Much  allurement  has  been  added  to  the  course  by  the  fact 
that  the  work  is  without  credit.  We  are  learning  to  work  for 
knowledge,  not  for  grades." 

Comments:  The  Teacher  of  Science 

Our  discussions  were  conducted  informally,  the  group 
sitting  in  a  circle,  free  to  question  and  to  exchange  opinions, 
based  on  individual  reading  of  books  and  magazine  articles. 
The  militaristic  argument  that  war  is  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  evolution  and  progress  among  living  things,  brought 
these  comments: 

"Among  lower  animals  there  is  no  warfare  in  the  human 
sense.  There  is  struggle,  but  it  is  the  unconscious  struggle  of 
an  individual  against  a  variety  of  circumstances  threatening 
his  existence." 

"In  no  sense  does  Darwin  indicate  warfare  as  it  is  known 
to  man.  When  we  think  of  warfare  we  think  of  two  groups 
of  men  fighting  against  each  other  with  weapons  other  than 
those  with  which  they  were  endowed  by  nature." 

"The  physically  best  men  are  first  taken,  leaving  the  weaker 
to  propagate." 

"Physically  man  has  not  progressed  since  the  days  of  the 
Greeks,  although  there  have  been  many  wars." 

Our  discussion  of  mutual  aid  and  cooperation  among 
animals  and  the  part  they  play  in  advancing  life  interests 
led  to  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  along  with  differentia- 
tion of  social  life  among  animals  has  gone  an  evolution  of 
neural  mechanisms  and  an  accompanying  differentiation  of 
instinct  and  intelligence.  There  followed  an  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  instinct  and  intelligence:  to  learn  in 
what  ways  human  instinct  links  men  with  the  rest  of  the 
animal  world,  and  in  what  ways  human  reason  separates 
him  from  the  brutes.  Quoting  again  from  the  girls: 

"It  is  true  that  man  is  led  by  animal  instincts,  but  he  can 
use  his  intelligence  to  control  them." 

"Men  can  control  the  food  supply  by  scientific  agriculture 
and  by  extracting  nourishment  from  otherwise  inedible  foods." 

"It  is  possible  for  man  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  population 
on  food  supply,  for  authentic  statistics  show  that  among  highly 
civilized  nations  even  in  times  of  peace  the  birth  rate  has  a 
tendency  to  decrease." 

"The  lower  animals  clash,  they  fight  and  devour  each  other 
in  jungle,  wood  and  water.  Still  the  animal  is  not  so  blood- 
thirsty as  some  of  the  people  we  read  about  in  history.  Man 
has  misused  his  reason  to  intensify  the  horrors  of  warfare." 

Comparison    between   animal   and    human   evolution   led 


to  the  conclusion  that  their  direction  is  not  entirely  similar. 
Animals  have  developed  individual  strength,  endurance,  but 
are  on  the  whole  weak  in  social  development.  The  trend 
of  human  progress,  on  the  contrary,  is  social.  Warfare  is, 
therefore,  retrogressive  rather  than  progressive.  Quoting 
again  from  the  girls: 

"Man  still  inherits  the  pugnacious  instinct  characteristic  of 
lower  animals  and  that  leads  to  conflict.  But,  since  he  has 
developed  much  greater  morality,  a  social  virtue,  it  appears 
possible  that  his  keener  sense  of  right  and  wrong  should  at 
last  overcome  that  which  shows  his  relation  to  the  beast." 

"The  low-browed,  primitive,  hairy  man  who  survived  through 
brute  force  gave  way  to  the  man  who  appreciated  and  en- 
couraged association  rather  than  conflict." 

"Modern  men  have  outgrown  many  age-old  practices  involv- 
ing conflict  and  injustice.  Examples  of  this  are  piracy,  slavery, 
and  duelling.  War  between  nations  may  follow  the  same 
course." 

"Man  as  a  savage  lived  for  himself.  Later  he  formed  tribes 
living  in  little  villages,  then  cities  and  states  and  last  of  all 
nations.  Why  should  not  nations  be  able  to  form  one  huge 
organization  in  which  the  nations'  greedy  desires  would  not 
play  an  important  role,  but  the  good  of  all  the  people  in  the 
world  would  be  supreme?" 

As  a  member  of  this  group  of  eager  learners,  I  have  en- 
joyed the  earnestness  and  sometimes  the  naivete  of  their 
search  for  truth.  I  believe  they,  as  well  as  I,  have  appreciated 
the  value  of  the  attempt  to  coordinate  learning,  thinking, 
and  expressing  in  different  branches. 

More  Comments:  The  Teacher  of  English 

The  tentative  course  in  English  planned  for  the  Peace 
Project  was  briefly  this: 

Literature:  Novels,  plays  and  poetry,  dealing  directly  or  re- 
motely with  war  themes. 
Composition:  Precis  of  readings  and  of  lectures. 

Practice  in  interpreting,  organizing,  and  presenting  material 

in  the  form  of  oral  and  written  reports. 
Practice    in    discriminating    between    fact    and    opinion    in 
arguments. 

The  precis  work  has  probably  been  the  most  helpful  in 
that  it  has  made  it  easier  for  the  girls  to  organize  rapidly 
the  mass  of  reading  the  course  has  entailed  and  to  grasp 
more  quickly  the  lectures  they  have  heard. 

One  interesting  by-product  of  the  work  has  been  the  new 
realization  the  girls  have  had  that  English  is  truly  a  tool 
subject.  The  cooperative  assignment  has  made  it  possible 
for  their  English  work  to  function  concretely  and  directly, 
at  least  in  history  and  science. 

So  far  we  have  not  turned  to  the  literature  planned  for 
the  course.  It  has  seemed  better  to  let  the  multitudinous 
facts  the  girls  are  meeting  stimulate  their  imaginations,  and 
to  concentrate  on  making  their  technique  in  speech  and  in 
writing  support  the  heavy  demands  being  made  upon  it. 
Later  we  shall  try  to  see  something  of  the  part  emotional 
literature  has  played  both  as  war  propaganda,  and  as  an 
outlet  for  the  stimulations  of  mind  and  spirit  which  wars 
have  exerted  on  the  men  behind  the  guns. 

A  Last  Comment:  in  Unison 

It  is  too  early  for  results.  But  this  we  know:  These 
students  are  constantly  stimulating  and  guiding  us  in  the 
fine  art  of  providing  them,  continuously,  and  continually, 
with  richer  and  intrinsicially  more  valuable  content,  with 
greater  responsibility,  and  with  wider  freedom.  Our  present 
state  of  mind  is  humiliation  for  the  past  and  hope  for  the 
future,  hope  for  our  schools,  and,  more  ambitiously  even 
than  that,  hope  for  the  world. 


An  Experimental  Summer  School 

By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 
ODERN    experimental    schools    have    long    felt    the     lines  of  intellectual  interest  will  be  emphasized :  the  creative 


pinch   of   rinding  satisfactory   teachers.     The    great 
:rs'   colleges   turn   out   thousands   of   trained   teachers 
tach  year,  but  that  very  training  tends  to  unfit  them  for 


arts,  which  are  fundamental  in  creative  education;  close- 
ness to  nature,  through  the  many  and  direct  approaches  of 
the  Manumit  farm  and  the  open  country;  the  psychology 


:xperimental  schools.    On  the  other  hand,  many  free-lance     of   the   experimental   mood   and   processes,   with   continual 

illustration  from  the  school  for  children ;  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  whole  experimental  movement  in  education.    There 
will   be   constant   interplay  between   the  two   schools;  the 
students  in  the  senior  school  will  be  confronted  by  the  real- 
ities of  children's  experiences,   and   they 
^••^••1      will    be    compelled    to    examine    every 
theoretical  principle  in  the  light  of  these 
realities. 

Henry  R.  Linville,  director  of  Man- 
umit School  and  president  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Union,  will  be  general  director  of  the 
summer  school,  and  will  give  the  work  in 
the  approach  to  nature.  Elizabeth  Gold- 
smith, psychologist  of  the  Walden  School, 
New  York  City,  will  have  charge  of 
the  psychological  work  in  the  whole  pro- 
gram. The  writer  will  deal  with  the 
philosophical  implications  of  the  move- 
ment. Teachers  for  the  junior  school 
have  been  selected  from  experimental 
schools  in  and  about  New  York  City. 

Recreational  and  social  phases  of  the 
program  will  not  be  neglected.  The  work  of  the  farm 
will  deepen  the  sense  of  natural  processes.  The  country- 
side is  filled  with  social  and  historical  interests.  The  old 


:eachers  who  have  satisfactory  emotional  bases  for  work  in 
such  schools  have   little  if  any  capacity  to  translate  those 
smotions  into  the  substance  of  a  school's  program  for  the 
day  or  the  year.    Hence,  the  supply  of  satisfactory  experi- 
mental   teachers    is    quite   limited.     This 
>ummer,    for   the  first   time,    the  experi-     •••••••• 

mental  schools  have  been  enlisted  in  the 
task  of  providing  for  themselves  the 
teachers  they  need  through  an  experi- 
mental summer  school  to  be  held  at 
Manumit  School,  near  Pawling,  New 
York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachers' 
Union  of  New  York  City. 

There  are  always  some  teachers  who 
want  escape  from  the  academic  when, 
by  chance,  they  have  a  free  summer,  or 
when  they  want  intellectual  stimulus 
without  the  need  of  accumulating  credits. 
This  summer  school  is  planned  for  them, 
a  place  and  a  time  of  intellectual  release 
and  refreshment  in  the  spirit  of  modern 
experimental  practice. 

There  will  be  two  schools  at  Manumit,  a  junior  school 
for  children,  and  a  senior  school  for  teachers,  organized 
within  a  single  program  but  each  hiving  its  own  tasks  and 
objectives.  The  children,  limited  to  sixty  in  number,  with 
eight  teachers,  will  have  for  two  months  all  the  advantages 
of  the  best  modern  educational  facilities  with  the  free  life 
of  the  out-of-doors  to  boot. 

The  school  for  teachers,  limited  to  twenty-five  students, 
will  be  specifically  organized  to  help  these  students  get  the 
experience  and  to  do  the  thinking  (as  much  as  may  be  in 
eight  weeks)  that  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  become 
experimental  teachers  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Four 
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farmhouse  will  be  a  center  of  the  day's  run  of  activities. 
There  will  be  occasional  lectures  along  special  lines,  demon- 
strations of  special  methods  of  work  and  instruction  and 
materials,  conferences  over  week-ends,  and  a  rich  program 
which  will  leave  room  for  concentration  of  intellectual  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  children,  the  senior  students  and 
the  teachers,  too. 

There  will  be  no  credits  for  this  work — virtue  must  be 
its  own  reward.  Fees  for  tuition  and  living  will  be  moderate. 


Vocational  Guidance  in  1927 


By  HARRY  DEXTER  KITSON 


IN  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Associa- 
tion took  stock  of  the  advances  made  since  1908  when  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Parsons  opened  the  first  vocational  guidance 
bureau  in  Boston.  Emerging  from  the  discussions  were 
several  conclusions  which  may  guide  the  further  progress 
of  this  movement.  One  was  that  in  public  education  the 
junior  high  school  is  the  place  where  systematic  guidance  can 
operate  with  greatest  effect — the  place  where  all  the  youth 
of  the  population  can  be  reached.  The  age  at  which  a  pupil 
enters  junior  high  school  is  the  time  when  he  begins  to 
look  upon  life  as  it  is  lived  by  his  elders.  A  great  part  of 


this  life  is  occupational  activity;  accordingly  the  child  should 
be  given  a  view  of  the  occupational  world.  One  of  the  best 
methods  for  giving  this  view  is  through  a  course  in  occupa- 
tions. Reports  showed  that  such  courses  are  being  given  in 
several  hundred  cities;  in  others,  information  about  vocations 
is  given  in  connection  with  school  subjects,  particularly  Eng- 
lish and  civics. 

Second  only  to  the  junior  high  school  as  a  strategic  place 
in  which  to  give  vocational  guidance  is  the  senior  high  school, 
where  pupils  begin  to  specialize  in  the  trades,  commercial 
work,  or  preparation  for  college.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
about  70  per  cent  of  American  high  school  pupils  expect  to 
enter  the  professions,  although  barely  5  per  cent  of  the  gain- 
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fully  employed  population  is  engaged  in  professional  work. 
Obviously,  there  is  dire  need  for  giving  high  school  pupils 
information  about  other  vocational  fields.  Since  not  all  high 
schools  are  now  fulfilling  this  duty  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  various  functions  of  vocational  guidance  should  be 
carried  on  into  college. 

But  the  assembling  and  imparting  of  information  about 
occupations  does  not  constitute  the  sole  function  of  voca- 
tional guidance.  Other  functions  discussed  were  counseling, 
granting  of  scholarships,  placement  in  jobs  and  follow-up 
work. 

In  spite  of  the  youthfulness  of  vocational  guidance,  it  has 
already  reached  the  mature  status  of  a  distinct  profession. 
As  one  speaker  expressed  it: 

Vocational  guidance  is  not  a  job  for  amateurs,  to  be  assigned 
to  a  person  just  because  he  or  she  has  a  warm  heart.  It  should 
not  be  regarded  as  an  adjunct  to  the  teaching  of  English  or 
mathematics.  It  is  not  a  side  issue  of  the  work  of  dean  of 
men  or  women.  It  is  not  a  pastime  to  be  indulged  in  during 
odd  moments  by  a  school  principal,  vice-principal,  placement 
officer,  registrar  or  attendance  officer.  Vocational  guidance 
is  a  distinct  profession,  just  as  independent  as  the  work  of  the 
physician,  the  lawyer,  the  nurse  or  any  other  highly  specialized 
worker. 

One  of  the  signs  pointing  to  its  maturity  is  the  fact, 
reported  by  George  E.  Myers,  professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  that  28  of  113  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  50,000  have  officers  in  charge  of  vocational 
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guidance  in  their  public  schools.  In  many  of  the  other  8 
cities  several  functions  of  guidance  are  carried  on  but  with 
out  central  direction.  Dr.  Myers  warned  against  placinl 
responsibility  for  guidance  in  one  of  the  already  organize 
divisions  of  a  public  school  system. 

Considerable  attention  was  paid  to  courses  for  traini 
experts  in  guidance.  George  E.  Hutcherson  of  the 
York  State  Department  of  Education  described  the  stai 
ards  of  professional  preparation  set  up  for  vocational  guid 
ance  counselors  by  his  state.  The  speakers  generally  agreei 
that  training  should  be  on  a  graduate  basis;  the  curriculun 
should  not  be  a  hodge-podge  of  courses  in  academic  psychol 
ogy,  sociology,  economics  and  the  like,  but  consist  of  studie 
based  on  a  functional  analysis  of  the  work  done  by  vocationa 
guidance  workers,  including  training  in  research  and  fiel( 
work.  Some  kind  of  course  in  vocational  guidance  is  giver 
in  approximately  forty  colleges  and  universities. 

Throughout  the  discussion  no  one  offered  a  cut  and  drie< 
recipe  for  guidance.  Tests  for  the  determination  of  voca 
tional  aptitudes  which,  ten  years  ago  were  looked  upon  a 
the  most  potent  tool  of  vocational  guidance,  were  not  men 
tioned  on  the  program.  The  impression  was  given  by  all  thi 
speakers  that  vocational  guidance  can  not  work  like  a  nickel 
in-the-slot  machine  but  requires  a  long  period  of  scientific 
study  and  the  coordination  of  many  agencies  in  society,  al 
directed  toward  the  development  of  every  individual  to  hi: 
highest  possible  point. 


TO  promote  "international  friendships"  between  individuals 
"as  leaven  in  the  heavy  loaf  of  international  prejudice,"  the 
International  Student  Hospitality  Association,  represented  in 
this  country  by  the  Open  Road,  Inc.,  announces  a  series  of 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  European  tours  for  American 

students  during  the  coming 
summer.  The  plan  is  an  elab- 
oration of  the  beginning  made 
last  year  when  200  American 
undergraduates  were,  thanks  to 
this  effort,  able  to  travel  abroad 
not  as  tourists  but  "as  one 
might  spend  a  vacation  in  an 
American  city — visiting  friends 
and  incidentally  seeing  the 
town."  Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Confederation  In- 
ternationale des  Etudiants,  the  International  Student  Service 
and  the  Deutsche  Studentenschaft,  these  student  travelers  were 
"invited  guests  at  private  homes,  palaces  and  exclusive  clubs," 
and  enjoyed  "dinners,  formal  balls,  country  dances,  hikes, 
theater  parties,  conferences  and  kneipes."  Fourteen  tentative 
itineraries  are  announced,  from  the  Grand  Tour  of  our  grand- 
fathers to  a  hiking  trip  through  Germany.  All  sailings  are 
student  third-class.  Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Open 
Road,  Inc.,  2  West  46  Street,  New  York  City. 

REMINDING  us  that  mental  tests  cannot  be  taken  as  "magic 
or  infallible  indicators  of  the  thing  called  general  intelligence," 
Virginia  Taylor  Graham,  psychologist,  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  who  made  extensive  intelligence  studies  of 
Negro  children  in  Atlanta  during  the  1925-6  school  year,  sum- 
marizes her  findings  as  follows:  (Public  Health  Reports,  Vol. 


41,  No.  49) :  "On  various  mental  tests  the  Negro  children,  ex- 
cept at  early  ages,  made  averages  that  are  lower  than  the  aver- 
ages of  white  children.  The  discrepancy  in  test  scores  between 
the  races  increases  with  age  after  the  sixth  year  and  become! 
quite  marked  by  the  eleventh  year.  Variability  of  performano 
within  each  of  the  races  was  found  ...  to  be  greater  than  th( 
difference  between  the  two.  ...  In  most  instances  greater  vari- 
ability of  performance  is  shown  among  the  whites  than  amonj 
the  colored.  This  increases  the  probability  of  extreme  cases  ir 
the  former  race;  and  since  their  means  are  generally  higher,  il 
increases  the  probability  of  superior  scores.  The  Negro  group 
on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  hang  a  little  closer  around  theii 
lower  average.  On  tests  of  special  performance  ...  the 
Negro  children  seem  to  do  better  at  rote  and  practical  tasks 
than  at  those  that  involve  behavior  which  may  roughly  tx 
described  as  discriminating,  analytical  and  critical." 

COMPLETE  reorganization  of  American  secondary  schools 
colleges  and  graduate  schools,  in  teaching  method  even  more 
than  in  curriculum,  is  urged  as  necessary  by  President  A.  Law- 
rence Lowell  of  Harvard  in  his  annual  report.  He  points  oul 
that  "in  America  we  have  been  teaching  in  college  what  oughl 
to  be  taught  and  by  methods  that  ought  to  be  finished  in  the 
secondary  school ;  and  we  have  been  using  in  the  gradual! 
school  methods  that  should  not  be  carried  beyond  the  college. 
It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  the  American  college  youth,  as 
a  class,  has  customs,  immature  modes  of  thought,  an  attitude 
towards  its  diversions,  and  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  foi 
its  own  education  that  belong  to  school  boys."  President  Lowell 
adds:  "The  problem  is  one  on  which  all  colleges  are  working 
and  our  contribution  thereto — and  one  in  which  we  have  reason 
to  feel  encouraged — is  the  general  examination  and  tutorial 
system." 
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New  Guises  for  Old  Truths 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


*™V""^HK  church  I  know  best  is  a  small  yellow  brick 
I  building  in  a  middle-western  town.  It  is  a  bare 
I  little  place,  with  light  tan  walls,  "golden"  oak 
1  benches  and  sallow  yellowish-green  light  through 
the  lozenge-shaped  panes  of  its  colored  windows, 
't  is  of  a  Protestant  denomination  so  liberal  that  it  makes 
10  concessions  to  "popery"  in  the  way  of  beauty  or  dignity, 
never  saw  this  church  filled  but  twice,  once  for  the  funeral 
)f  a  much-loved  teacher  at  the  little  denominational  college 
icarby,  again  for  the  graduation  exercises  the  year  the  high 
chool  burned.  At  the  regular  church  services,  to  which  I 
vent  weekly  and  sometimes  twice  weekly  during  the  grop- 
ng,  restless  years  of  early  adolescence,  I  was  always  de- 
ressed  by  the  handful  of  people,  by  their  middle-agedness 
tnd  tiredness,  their  dreary  voices  when  they  sang  and  their 
numbling  responses  when  they  read.  During  the  sermon, 
kept  finding  myself  far  away,  in  some  warmly  colored 
ittle  New  Orleans  street  when  the  bells  rang  for  vespers, 
n  the  rocks  of  La  Jolla  at  high  tide,  walking  up  Fifth 
\venue  under  snapping  flags  and  an  October  sky.  The 
hing  I  came  to  church  to  find  I  could  find  only  by  a 
reaming  escape  to  some  place  of  color  and  reality.  That, 
f  course,  is  why  so  many  of  us  who  drifted  to- 
vard  religion  at  twelve  or  thirteen  gave  up 
be  church  experiment  after  a  year  or  two 
f  baffled  effort  to  make  some  sort  of 
ital  contact  with  what  it  stands  for 
i  human  life. 

The   Harmon   Foundation,   viewing 
lis  situation  in  its  community  rather 
than  its  personal   aspects,   points  out 
that  "No  matter  what  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  the  Protestant  church  is 
facing  an  increasingly  difficult  problem 
in   keeping   up   church    attendance    and 
ictive  interest  in  religious  matters."      It 
adds :     "This  is  not  because  people  are  ir- 
religious or  irreverent  or  dead  to  spiritual  im- 
pulses;   it  comes  largely  from  the  fact  that  old 
eternal  truths  occasionally  require   new  habiliments — a   re- 
furbishing and  sometimes  entirely  new  clothing." 

As  an  experiment  in  giving  this  needed  "refurbishing" 
to  Protestant  church  services,  an  affiliated  organization,  the 
Religious  Motion  Picture  Foundation  was  incorporated  a 
pear  and  a  half  ago.  The  board  of  directors,  which  in- 
:ludes  several  leading  pastors  and  educators,  felt  that  "beau- 
:iful  and  reverential  motion  pictures,  built  on  spiritual  and 
•eligious  subject  matter,  would  add  vital  interest  to  church 
;ervice  if  properly  conceived  and  executed  according  to  the 
n'ghest  literary,  dramatic  and  photographic  standards." 


These  pictures  were  to  be  used  as  part  of  the  church  service, 
to  illustrate  and  amplify  the  sermon  idea. 

At  first  it  was  hoped  that  religious  pictures  already  made 
by  commercial  producers  might  be  distributed  by  the  Foun- 
dation. After  careful  study,  however,  it  was  felt  that  these 
films,  made  for  entertainment  rather  than  "as  a  reverential 
part  of  a  church  service,"  were  not  what  either  the  Founda- 
tion or  the  churches  desired.  Therefore,  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  from  the  Harmon  Foundation,  the  new 
organization  began  to  experiment  in  producing  films  for 
church  use. 

Because  of  the  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  the  Founda- 
tion employed  professional  actors  only  for  the  leading  parts. 
In  a  little  studio  loft  at  Chatham,  New  Jersey,  volunteers, 
enthusiastic  about  the  undertaking,  made  sets  and  costumes 
under  the  leadership  of  an  experienced  director  and  then 
took  the  parts  of  minor  characters  and  "mobs"  in  the 
pictures. 

The  four  pictures  so  far  undertaken  all  illustrate  New 
Testament  texts.    In  all  four  of  them  there  is  a  representa- 
tion of  Jesus,  possibly  the  first  time  that  he  has  been  por- 
trayed  on   the  stage   except  by  some  such  conventional 
symbol  as  a  light  or  a  voice.     Two  of  the  films 
are  one  reel  long  to  run  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  two  are  of  two  reels.     A  pro- 
gram  of   distribution   has  been  worked 
out    with    the    Neighborhood    Motion 
Picture   Service,    Inc.,    131   West   42 
Street,    New   York,    through   which 
the  films  are  made  generally  avail- 
able.   A  fee  of  $7.50  a  showing  for 
the  short  films  and  $15  for  the  long 
is  charged,  and  in  many  communities 
the  distributors  are  able  to  furnish  a 
machine  and  operator  to  churches  not 
so  equipped,  for  a  small  additional  sum. 
It  is  the   belief   of   the   directors  of   the 
Foundation    that    churches    should    be 
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willing  to  pay  for  religious  motion  pictures  as 
for  good  music  or  stained  glass  windows.  The  films  are 
not  produced  for  profit,  but  neither  is  the  Religious  Motion 
Picture  Foundation  a  charitable  organization. 

I  recently  watched  a  run  of  two  of  the  films.  They  are 
intelligently  planned  and  directed,  and  they  give  a  sense  of 
reality  to  the  scenes  they  represent  and  to  the  ideas  they 
dramatize. 

Whatever  the  church  has  of  wisdom  and  helpful  guidance 
for  the  young  people  of  American  communities  should  be 
made  more  directly  available  through  this  touch  of  vitality 
and  beauty  in  the  conventional  church  exercises. 
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Less  Competition  in  Missions 


FRED  EASTMAN 


THE   leading   home   mission    agencies    are    making 
progress  in  dealing  with  financial  aid  to  compet- 
ing churches  in  rural  America.     Three  years  ago, 
when  The  Survey   [June   I,   1924]   presented  the 
situation,  Dr.  Edmund  deS.  Brunner  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Social  and  Religious  Research  estimated  that  of 
$4,240,000  which   Protestant  churches   were  giving  yearly 
in  home  mission  aid  to  some  20,000  rural  churches  a  little 
over  $3,000,000,  or  71  per  cent,  went  to  competing  points. 
While  no  similar  estimate  is  now  available,  reports  of  the 
home  mission  boards  of  the  major  denominations  indicate 
a  change  in  the  right  direction. 


The  Methodists,  largest  of  the  denominations,  withdre 
aid  from  at  least  two  hundred  such  centers  during  192 
The  annual  report  of  the  Rev.  Mark  A.  Dawber,  super-] 
intendent  of  their  rural  work,  frankly  faces  the  problem 
and  seeks  to  quicken  the  conscience  of  his  church  regard- 
ing it.  He  calls  for  further  withdrawal  of  aid  to  com- 
peting churches  and  urges  the  use  of  such  funds  for  de- 
veloping non-competitive  enterprises.  "To  continue  the 
present  method,"  he  says,  "without  any  attempt  at  redress 
is  to  invite  a  criticism  that  will  culminate  in  the  further 
breakdown  in  missionary  morale  and  the  ultimate  refusal 
to  support  our  missionary  causes."  Further,  the  rural  de- 


Not  even  the  vernal  seed  catalogues  give  a  sharper  push  to  the  imagination  than  the 
enticing  map  which  the  Siwanoy  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  has  had  drawn  of  its  projected 
camp  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  Purgatory  appears  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner 
but  apparently  it  is  unnecessary  to  indicate  Heaven,  for  that  is  all  over  the  place.  The 
Siwanoy  Council  includes  34  troops  with  1,050  boys  in  the  Pelhams,  New  Rochelle,  Larch- 
mont,  Mamaroneck,  Port  Chester,  Harrison  and  Rye.  A  gift  of  $14,000  has  secured  the 
purchase  of  the  400-acre  farm  for  the  new  camp,  and  the  $75,000  fund  needed  to  develop 
it  is  being  raised.  Its  brook  is  "alive  with  trout."  When  the  camp  is  not  in  session  in 
spring  and  fall,  it  is  to  be  made  available  to  fathers  and  sons  for  week-end  parties. 
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artment's  objectives,  according  to  its  latest  report,  specifi- 
ally  mention  as  one  of  its  goals  the  "centralization  of 
hurches  of  our  own  denomination  and  the  allocating  of 
erritory  where  other  denominations  are  involved." 

The  Methodist  Board  a  short  time  ago  adopted  the  re- 
tort of  a  special  commission  recommending  the  enlargement 
if  parish  boundaries,  interdenominational  adjustments,  and 
>ther  policies  looking  toward  the  development  of  self-sup- 
[x)rt.     It  states  that  the  scandalous  evils  of  denominational 
rxMnpetition  in  thousands  of  places  must  be  eliminated  and 
he  Methodist  Church  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  its 
lihare  in  the  elimination.     The  Christian  Advocate  in  en- 
jiorsing   this    report,    says    that   the    motto    of    Methodism 
In  local  communities  must  not  be,  "Don't  give  up  the  ap- 
pointment," but  rather,   "Don't   give  up  the  Kingdom  of 
G!od." 

The  Congregationalists,  who  have  never  been  great  sin- 
Uers  in  this  matter  of  competition,  candidly  list  the  very 
[few  competitive  churches  of  their  communion  which  are 
Jstill  receiving  aid  and  state  in  no  uncertain  terms  their 
[attitude  of  opposition.  In  Montana,  they  have  concluded 
(arrangements  with  the  Presbyterians  for  the  exchange  of 
[twelve  churches  to  avoid  duplication  and  increase  effective- 
'ness.  It  is  in  Montana,  by  the  way,  that  the  greatest  prog- 
iress  has  been  made  by  Protestant  churches  in  eliminating 
I  waste  of  money  and  spiritual  effort  in  over-lapping.  This 
|  has  been  accomplished  through  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil, of  which  the  Rev.  Elmer  H.  Johnson,  a  Congregation- 
alist,  is  secretary.  He  says,  "Where  a  village  is  found  to 
I  have  too  many  churches  it  is  not  because  the  local  people 
have  said,  Go  to,  now,  let  us  have  another  church,  but  it 
is  because  some  traveling  ecclesiastic  has  come  in  from  the 
outside  to  bag  another  organization.  And  he  has  come 
with  subsidies." 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  National  Missions  has  gone 
on  record  as  being  "unequivocally  opposed  to  the  use  of 
home-mission  aid  for  the  furtherance  of  competition."  The 
budget  estimate  blanks  of  the  board  now  require  that  com- 
petitive fields  be  especially  listed  and  that  an  explanatory 
statement  be  appended  giving  the  reasons  why  aid  should 
be  given.  Although  this  board  gives  no  figures  as  to  the 


number  of  rural  churches  from  which  the  denomination 
has  withdrawn  home  mission  aid  because  of  their  competitive 
character,  it  says  that  it  has  made  adjustments  in  a  con- 
siderable number.  In  response  to  our  inquiry,  the  clerk  of 
the  board,  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Morse,  writes: 

There  is  not  as  much  competition  in  our  work  as  one  would 
be  allowed  to  believe  from  statements  appearing  in  various 
periodicals  from  uninformed  sources.  .  .  .  Our  first  problem 
has  been  one  of  classification  which  is  fairly  well  completed. 
The  second  problem  has  been  to  get  a  report  on  general 
procedure.  This  we  hope  is  on  its  way  to  accomplishment 
through  the  Home  Missions  Council.  The  third  step  would 
be  to  secure  adequate  machinery  for  adjustment  on  the  field, 
and  a  good  start  has  been  made.  .  .  .  The  fourth  step  would 
be  a  far  reaching  educational  program  and  the  beginnings  have 
already  been  made  for  that. 

The  Baptists  are  less  specific  in  regard  to  their  recent 
efforts  in  this  direction.  Their  policy,  so  far  as  national 
headquarters  goes,  is  against  it,  but  the  initiative  is  left 
to  state  conventions,  the  national  home  mission  society 
reserving  the  right  to  refuse  an  application  for  a  missionary 
to  a  field  already  over-churched.  Just  how  often  this  right 
has  been  exercised  we  do  not  know.  However  it  will  be 
remembered  to  the  lasting  credit  of  this  society  that  it  was 
one  of  its  representatives,  Lemuel  Call  Barnes,  who  was 
the  moving  spirit  in  creating  and  establishing  the  Montana 
plan  already  referred  to. 

So  much  for  the  major  denominations  operating  in  rural 
America  where  most  of  our  Protestant  churches  are  located. 
An  even  more  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  the  number 
of  young  seminary  students  who  have  declared  that  they 
will  refuse  to  accept  appointments  to  competitive  or  over- 
churched  communities. 

The  problem  of  competition  is  by  no  means  solved.  It 
may  account  for  two  million  dollars  a  year  of  home-mission 
money.  But  it  is  apparent  that  the  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential of  the  denominations  are  now  headed  away  from 
it,  in  field  work  as  well  as  in  official  speeches,  and  the 
others  will  eventually  follow.  The  conscience  of  the  churches 
is  aroused.  Some  courage  is  being  shown.  The  technique 
and  the  educational  process  to  make  the  thing  effective  will 
surely  come  in  time. 


Sectarianism  in  Social  Work 


By  ROSS  W.  SANDERSON 


PART  of  the  present  difficulty  confronting  Protes- 
tantism   is    the    fact    that    various    denominations 
formerly  (they  have  largely  abandoned  the  theory 
now)    felt  it  necessary  to  have  a  church  in  every 
village.    Much  reproach  has  been  heaped  upon  the 
church  because  of  this  competitive  sectarianism.  The  villages 
of  America  are  just  now  trying  to  seek  a  way  out  of  this 
historic  difficulty,  and  the  church  at  large  is  struggling  to 
adjust  itself  to  this  widespread  change. 

So  much  the  more  unfortunate  is  it  that  social  work 
should  to  some  extent  make  the  same  mistake.  Many  na- 
tional social  agencies  apparently  wish  to  establish  their 
work  in  as  many  counties  as  possible  without  due  considera- 


tion of  the  agencies  already  at  work,  and  of  the  comparative 
needs  of  counties  less  well  organized.  County  A,  which  has 
a  county  Y.M.C.A.,  seems  to  be  generous  and  public- 
spirited;  therefore,  we  will  try  to  establish  a  Red  Cross 
chapter  with  a  paid  secretary.  County  B,  which  has  a  Red 
Cross  chapter,  seems  to  be  generous  and  public-spirited; 
therefore,  we  will  try  to  organize  work  among  the  girls. 
County  C,  which  has  an  unusual  record  in  the  Boy  Scout 
field,  seems  to  be  generous  and  public-spirited;  therefore, 
we  will  try  to  organize  family  relief  on  a  modern  case- 
working  basis.  The  second  enterprise,  whatever  it  is,  how- 
ever worthy,  may  be  the  straw  which  breaks  the  camel's 
back.  A  third  may  mean  the  collapse  of  all  county  work. 
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Of  course  the  argument  has  been  over-simplified  above, 
but  not  to  the  point  of  caricature.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
every  one  of  a  half  dozen  or  a  score  of  national  organiza- 
tions should  have  organized  work  in  every  county?  Mani- 
festly that  is  economically  impossible  even  if  there  were  the 
interest  to  sustain  the  work  otherwise. 

The  moral  is  plain.  The  solution  begins  to  loom  on  the 
horizon  of  social  work.  One  would  not  expect  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  to  be  a  good  Scout  executive  or  a  Y.M.C.A.  secretary 
to  be  a  good  school  nurse.  There  are  varieties  of  articles 
which  cannot  be  tied  up  conveniently  in  the  same  package, 
and  there  are  limits  to  human  versatility  and  adaptability. 
Yet  there  is  a  plain  field  in  the  rural  sections  for  the  less 
specialized  social  worker.  In  fact,  whatever  the  nature  of 
his  work,  the  social  worker  who  goes  into  a  rural  county, 
finds  himself  first  of  all  a  sort  of  social  engineer.  His 
technical  task  takes  less  and  less  of  his  time  as  he  begins 
to  understand  the  community  and  the  social  problem  of  the 
county  as  a  whole.  In  the  performance  of  his  own  specialized 
task  he  pulls  up  the  whole  life  of  the  county  by  the  roots; 
he  must  begin  to  understand  the  rootage. 

In  Sedgwick  county,  Kansas,  for  example,  we  have  a 
county  Y.M.C.A.  secretary,  a  farm  agent,  a  home  demon- 
strator, and  a  Red  Cross  secretary.  These  are  informally 
associated  in  friendly  fashion.  There  is  also  an  indigenous 
development  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  among  highschool  girls. 
Doubtless  there  are  other  incipient  developments  of  social 
work.  Many  types  of  social  need  are  not  adequately  met, 
for  its  human  needs  and  capabilities  are  as  complex  and 
varied  as  those  of  Chicago  and  New  York.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  hoped  that  rural  Sedgwick  county  should  duplicate  in 
its  organization  and  personnel  the  complexity  of  a  metro- 
politan area. 

Social  progress  in  rural  Sedgwick  county  must  be  treated 
as  a  unit.  Those  already  at  work  in  the  field  do  wisely  to 
capitalize  all  the  available  resources,  to  analyze  all  the 
unmet  needs,  and  to  plan  patiently  for  symmetrical  develop- 
ment as  funds  and  personnel  permit.  Best  of  all,  they  can 
serve  effectively  by  interpreting  to  the  rural  sections  of  the 
county  the  agencies  to  which  they  can  turn  for  assistance, 
and  to  the  city  of  Wichita  the  opportunity  for  education 
and  service  which  the  county  affords  the  city-dweller. 
Doubtless  the  time  will  come  when  the  ties  which  bind 
city  and  county  will  be  stouter. 

LIT  the  county  Y.M.C.A.  secretary,  Guy  T.  Gebhardt, 
set  forth  his  notions  on  this  subject  in  his  own  words: 

"In  order  that  the  agencies  already  on  the  rural  field 
should  be  able  to  do  the  service  tasks  not  directly  in  their 
line — but  much  needed — and  thus  avoid  duplication  and 
overcrowding,  two  or  three  things  seem  to  be  established 
as  fundamental. 

"The  local  community  should  be  regarded  as  the  unit 
and  should  in  a  large  measure  determine  the  type  of  work 
to  be  done.  This  would  call  for  a  community  council  of 
some  kind  for  study  and  conference.  This  council  should 
represent  all  of  the  elements  interested  in  community  build- 
ing. They  should  not  be  "over  sold"  on  a  certain  limited 
program  but  should  have  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
whole  of  community  needs.  This  would  call  for  some  simple 
but  thorough  survey  which  the  existing  agency,  whatever 
it  was,  could  well  direct. 

"If  certain  clearly  defined  needs  became  apparent  that 
could  not  be  met  by  the  local  leadership  in  cooperation 


with  the  directing  agency,  it  might  be  possible  to  secur 
temporarily  some  technical  supervision  until  local  leader 
ship  had  been  developed  to  meet  the  situation.  Just  how 
much  such  technical  supervision  would  be  needed  would  b 
determined  by  this  community  council.  In  other  words 
the  agency  now  in  the  field  would  carry  the  work  of  com 
munity  organization  and  conference  and  develop  loca 
initiative  and  leadership  training,  calling  in  technicians  a 
needed  to  supplement  the  county  executive. 

"If  two  or  more  agencies  should  seek  to  enter  the  county 
those  should  be  chosen  which  could  best  complement  eac 
other  in  the  approach  to  the  whole  need  of  the  county.  On 
agency  for  economic  development,  such  as  the  Farm  Bureau; 
one  for  health  and  social  service,  like  the  Red  Cross;  an 
one  for  religious  education  like  the  Sunday  School  Counci 
the  Y.M.C.A.  or  the  Y.W.C.A.  would  make  a  splendi 
team  for  the  more  progressive  rural  counties.  They  wouU 
all  work,  of  course,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  pubh 
schools  and  the  local  churches." 

A  House  For  Mrs.  Horse 

DIFFICULT  as  it  may  be  to  get  and  keep  a  roof  over 
one's  head   in   this  civilized   land,  American   tenan 
may  still  be  thankful  that  their  lot  is  not  cast  in   China 
From  F.  S.  Wickes,  a  Survey  reader  in  Lintsing,  Shantung 
comes  this  account  of  a  housing  problem  and  its  solution: 

"Mrs.  Horse  is  a  widow  with  two  young  children.  They 
were  living  in  one  small  room  in  a  very  dirty  yard  with 
a  public  toilet  draining  down  against  their  wall.  The  place 
had  been  rented  two  or  three  years  before,  during  the  hus- 
band's lifetime,  and  the  lease  had  disappeared.  Just  before 
Chinese  New  Year  the  landlord  came  to  her  and  said  she 
must  pay  again  for  the  place;  he  said  he  had  had  an  offer 
of  eight  dollars  for  it  and  she  must  give  that  or  get  out. 
Her  friends  and  neighbors  were  sure,  as  was  she,  that  the 
lease  was  not  up  for  three  or  four  months  to  come,  but 
with  the  document  lost  she  had  no  defense  there.  They 
also  agreed  that  the  price  was  absurd  for  such  a  poor  place. 
But  the  landlord  was  a  Mahommedan,  and  well  known  as 
a  mean  old  fellow. 

"So  Mrs.  Horse  came  to  her  employer  (she  is  sewing 
for  a  missionary  family)  and  asked  if  she  might  borrow  the 
money,  as  her  wages  would  not  cover  extras  like  this.  Her 
employer  asked  what  length  of  time  a  new  renting  at  $8 
would  cover.  Well  she  did  not  know;  he  had  not  said. 
Her  employer  would  loan  the  money,  but  only  after  all 
such  points  were  made  clear.  A  couple  of  days  later  she 
came  with  the  smiling  information  that  others  had  talked 
with  him  and  he  had  reduced  the  price  to  $4.  For  how 
long  a  time?  one  year?  two  years?  Well,  he  had  not  said, 
and  he  refused  to  draw  up  a  lease.  Very  well,  no  lease, 
no  loan.  She  again  approached  him  and  returned  tearfully 
to  say  that  he  told  her  that  she  shouldn't  dictate  to  him 
and  she  could  get  out,  the  sooner  the  better. 

"Where  could  another  place  be  found  within  reasonable 
distance  of  her  place  of  work?  There  was  nothing,  noth- 
ing. Red  eyes  and  melancholy  looks.  Somebody  had  a 
bright  thought:  Ask  Mr.  Fish!  He  can  find  a  way  if 
anybody  can. 

"In  a  few  days  Mr.  Fish  had  found  a  way,  and  a  place. 
This  time  it  was  two  rooms,  in  reasonably  good  condition, 
and  in  a  clean  yard  with  some  good  old  ladies  and  a 
widowed  daughter  or  two,  and  not  too  far  away.  Smiles 
now.  Mr.  Black  himself  called  on  the  employer  (gray- 
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carded  and  smiling  and  full  of  tales  of  his  past  magna- 
imities)  and  brought  the  lease  for  inspection.  There  it  was 
11  in  black  and  white  on  a  paper  two  feet  wide  and  three 
eet  long.  The  lady-employer  was  not  sorry  that  her  hus- 
and  was  in  bed  with  a  slight  indisposition  so  she  had  good 
xcuse  to  retire  with  the  lease  and  not  be  obliged  to  show- 
er ignorance  of  such  characters  in  public. 

"Between  them  they  puzzled  it  out.  For  the  sum  of  48 
iao  (about  $8  Mexican)  Mrs.  Horse  is  to  have  the  use 
:  the  place  for  three  years;  she  to  maintain  any  inside 
epairs,  and  the  landlord  any  needed  outside  repairs,  and 

the  roof-tree  falls  the  two  parties  to  repair  together;  at 
ic  expiration  of  the  lease  she  is  to  receive  back  what  she 
aid  for  it. 

"How  does  that  strike  America?    But  in  China  money 

so  tight  and  interest  rates  so  exorbitant — 15  per  cent  a 
onth  maybe,  or  more — that  a  man  is  glad  to  borrow 
ithout  interest  and  loan  the  use  of  his  property  in  return." 


HE  OWNERS  of  a  230  acre   farm  in  Allegany  County,  in 
e  southwestern  part  of  New  York  State,  offer  it   as  a  gift 
a  properly  accredited  philanthropic  organization  which   will 
e  it  for  altruistic  purposes.     The  farm  has  been  in  the  same 
mily   for  more   than   a   hundred   years;    it  has   its   own   gas 
ells,  electric  lighting  plant,  running  water,  two  houses,  barns, 
rm  machinery  and  electrically  operated  machinery  for  a  fully 
uipped  dairy.    It  is   1,500  feet  above  sea  level,  on  a   main 
st  and  west  highway,  and  the  main  line  of  the  Erie  railroad, 
le   only   restriction  on   the   gift   would   be    a   control   of    the 
oceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  property  if  the  project  should  fail 
after  honest   trial.     Any  interested   organization   is   invited   to 
correspond  with  the  Reverend  Robert  Grenville  Armstrong,  103 
Madison  St.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  giving  the  plans  proposed  for 
the  use  of  the  farm  and  evidences  of  the  purpose  and  backing 
of  the  organization. 

1927  is  Tree  Year  in  Camp  Fire.  With  the  aid  of  the  United 
states  Forest  Service  a  Tree  Year  Committee  has  worked  out 
a  program  of  suggestions  ranging  all  the  way  down  from  a 

Camp  Fire  Forest 
to  setting  a  per- 
manent Christmas 
tree  in  one's  own 
backyard  or  mak- 
ing a  tree  census 
or  a  tree  map. 
The  January  is- 
sue of  The  Guar- 
dian, published  by 
Camp  Fire  Girls, 
Inc.,  at  31  East  17 
Street,  New 
York,  carries  a 

:ull  account  of  the  program,  including  lists  of  trees  suitable  for 
Wanting  in  each  state  and  the  names  of  persons  interested  and 
ible  to  give  advice  and  help  to  Camp  Fire  girls  or  others. 

\S  THE  number  of  people  increases,  the  tree  population  is 
Ivvindling.  To  mark  the  semi-centennial  of  the  first  step  in 
orestry  by  the  United  States  government  and  "to  help  the 
:oming  generations  of  Americans  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the 
iast,"  the  American  Tree  Association  has  issued  an  illustrated 
•'orestry  Primer,  telling  the  story  which  lies  behind  the  alarm- 
ng  fact  that  the  forests  of  the  United  States  are  being  de- 
troyed  by  catting,  fires,  and  pests,  four  and  a  half  times  faster 


log 

forest  areas   are  being  regrown.     Total  printings  of  the 
have   already  climbed  past   the   dizzy  heights   of   best 
Hers    to    700,000   copies,    distributed    by    state    forestry    and 


educational  associations  as  well  as  from  the  offices  of  the 
American  Tree  Association  at  1214  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

GROWING  communities  of  2,500  population  or  over  are 
ranted  to  present  their  claims  to  a  $2,000  award  by  the 
irmon  Foundation  of  New  York  City  for  the  purchase  of  a 
permanent  playground,  announces  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  which  will  administer  the  awards. 
Iwenty-three  playgrounds  at  a  maximum  cost  of  $2,000  each 
will  be  given  by  the  Foundation  in  1927,  bringing  to  a  total  of 
loo  the  recreation  fields  which  this  organization  has  helped  to 
secure  since  1922.  To  be  considered  for  an  award,  the  com- 
munity must  show  a  growth  of  30%  or  more  since  1900. 
Application  blanks  and  complete  information  concerning  the 
terms  of  the  offer  may  be  obtained  from  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
rork  City. 

FROM  June  16  to  June  22  the  grounds  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  will  be  turned  into  a  big  camp  for 
some  200  young  representatives  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  farm 
clubs  maintained  by  the  Department  throughout  the  country 
in  co-operation  with  the  State  agricultural  colleges.  Each  state 
may  send  two  boys  and  two  girls,  and  each  delegation  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  member  of  the  state  agricultural  extension 
service  who  is  in  charge  of  club  work.  The  aim  of  this  Wash- 
ington camp-meeting  is  to  provide  country-wide  discussion  of 
the  problems  met  in  carrying  out  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  with  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  through 
such  projects  as  the  corn,  canning,  poultry,  cotton  and  similar 
clubs,  and  of  ways  in  which  this  work  might  be  extended  to 
include  more  of  the  11,000,000  young  people  in  rural  districts. 
The  seven-day  program  includes  an  allotment  of  time  for  fun 
and  sight-seeing  as  well  as  conferring. 

THE  ECONOMIC  slump  which  lies  behind  some  of  the 
problems  which  these  farm  clubs  are  trying  to  meet  appears 
in  a  study  of  farm  real  estate  values  recently  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  At  the  crest  of  the  boom  of 
1919-20,  farm  values  averaged  $107.89  an  acre  for  the  whole 
country.  In  six  years  that  average  fell  to  $76.47.  The  decline 
was  particularly  severe  in  the  grain  and  livestock  states  of  the 
Middle  West,  in  several  of  the  Mountain  states  and  certain 
cotton  states.  Sharp  increases  in  farm  values  were  found  in 
the  Texas  Panhandle  where  cattle  ranches  were  converted  into 
cotton  farms,  and  in  western  Kansas  where  there  was  a  shift 
from  grazing  to  wheat-raising,  aided  by  the  development  of  im- 
proved power  machinery.  The  Department  estimated  for  the 
various  states  the  number  of  farms  which  changed  hands  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  March  i,  1926,  because  of  mortgage  fore- 
closures, bankruptcies,  defaults  of  contracts,  or  sales  to  avoid 
foreclosures  but  not  including  forced  sales  for  taxes.  These 
averaged  17.26  per  looo  for  the  whole  country,  ranging  from 
4.94  in  Massachusetts,  where  farm  values  have  been  rising,  to 
about  26  per  1 ,000  each  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  39.56  in 
Idaho,  46.25  in  North  Dakota  and  52.49  in  South  Dakota. 
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THIS  question  of  Federation  in  Social  Work,  which 
was  sometime  an  issue  in  the  United  States,  still 
troubles  those  who  do  not  see  far.     These  perish- 
ing souls   need   not  so  much   a  magnifying   glass 
with  which  to  see  the  minutiae  of  the  great  phe- 
nomenon, but  rather  a  watch-tower  from  which  they  may 
look  north,  east,  south  and  west.     For  the  first  time  in  the 
history   of   social    work    they   have    it.      For    though    Mr. 
Norton  in  his  exhaustive  treatment  has  not  neglected  the 
detailed   mechanism  of   cooperative   organization,   his  most 
telling  stroke  is  the  assembly  of  all  aspects  and  angles  of 
the  subject  into  a  single  perspective.     In  his  hands  cooper- 
ation stands  out  clear  against  a  background  of  nondescript 
charitable  effort  and  undeveloped  public  consciousness. 

With  painstaking  care  and  eminent  fairness  he  sets  out  the 
historical  development  of  the  modern  federation  through  the 
associated  charities  and  the  charity  endorsement  movements 
to  the  beginnings  of  joint  financing.  The  profound  influence 
of  the  war  he  explains  with  rare  insight  into  those  values 
which  the  nation  in  general  and  the  social  worker  in  par- 
ticular have  found  it  so  hard  to  appraise. 

Mr.  Norton's  book  rises  distinctly  above  the  level  of  a 
mere  argumentative  discourse  in  favor  of  federation.  Though 
he  is  admittedly  a  federation  man,  and  foremost,  perhaps, 
among  them,  he  goes  to  great  length  in  setting  forth  the 
riddles  and  obstacles  which  have  beset  financial  federation  and 
which  still  face  it  in  the  process  of  evolution  to  complete 
cooperation. 


The  chapters  on  Enlarging  and  Improving  the  Standards 
of  Social  Work  set  out  evidential  facts  fully  establishing  the 
conclusion  that  not  merely  in  finding  more  money  for  its 
constituents  has  the  federation  served,  but  also  largely  in 
the  expansion  of  sound  case-work  and  the  setting  up  of  stand- 
ards of  efficiency.  He  says : 

An  agency  entering  a  federation  is  like  a  boy  graduating  from 
college.  Hitherto  he  has  been  dependent  upon  father  and 
mother  and  the  great  love  they  bear  him  for  his  progress.  Now 
he  is  thrown  into  the  hurly-burly  of  life,  to  win  or  lose  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity  to  change  an  indifferent  public  into  an  ad- 
miring and  helpful  support.  He  passes  from  the  protective 
circle  of  a  family  into  the  maelstrom  of  life  where  merit  is 
the  great  test.  Federation  turns  organized  social  work  over 
from  the  safe  keeping  of  a  few  fostering  relatives  to  the  mercies 
of  the  great  public.  It  is  a  mighty  test  that  any  agency  worthy 
of  the  great  calling  of  social  work  should  be  glad  to  welcome. 

The  profound  influence  of  the  cooperative  movement  upon 
the  individual  charitable  or  social  work  effort  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly apparent.  Heretofore  we  have  quarreled  over  the 
superficial  results.  Would  it  dim  the  eyesight  of  our  fond- 
est patrons?  Would  it  make  us  so  dependent  that  if  it 
ever  failed  we  must  die  with  it?  Would  it  take  away  our 
chief  activity,  the  anxious  scramble  for  contributions?  We 
have  not  looked  up  and  away  to  discern  the  public  well- 
being  as  a  great  objective;  and  so  we  have  missed  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  the  federation  movement.  Of  its  future 
the  author  says,  "We  are  only  in  the  beginning  of  an  in- 
fluence upon  social  work  that  will  be  as  profound  in  the 
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i-eation  of  a  scientific  background  as  the  influence  of  the 
st  generation  was  profound  in  the  creation  of  a  popular 
ill  to  establish  the  system  and  the  mechanism  for  the  allevia- 

on  of  human  misery,  and  an  approach  to  social  justice." 
The  author  explains  in  detail  the  theory  of  the  central 

udget,  the  campaign  method  of  raising  funds,  and  the  finan- 

!al  results  of  federation  to  date,  but  "after  all,"  as  he  ex- 
ains  it, 

is  not  a  method  that  we  seek  first,  but  a  purpose.  The  pur- 
o*e  is  a  union  of  the  scientific  approach  to  humanism,  and  the 
nritual  urge  giving  humanism  vitality,  into  an  understandable, 
sponsible  system  sufficiently  dominant  to  permit  the  scientific 
(proach  to  work  itself  into  an  economic  and  wasteless  method, 
id  sufficiently  pliable  to  permit  the  simple  spiritual  element 
;  sympathetic  love  to  knit  the  rank  and  file  of  men  and  women 
tto  loyal  devotion  to  the  system. 

For  those  who  linger  on  in  older  philosophies  and  doubt 
w  soundness  of  federation,  this  story  of  the  inception,  growth 
nd  present  condition  of  the  movement  will  'be  a  revelation, 
those  who,  fully  convinced  of  the  logic  of  federation 
nd  alert  to  its  values,  see  that  it  has  now  passed  its  cotyledon 
tage  and  is  about  to  put  forth  real  leaves, — but  what  leaves 
»ey  cannot  foresee  with  clearness — for  these,  too,  this  is  a 
reat  book,  since  it  assembles  the  products  of  the  movement 
There  they  may  be  seen  together.  If  a  glimpse  into  the  fu- 
ure  is  to  be  vouchsafed  to  any  of  us,  it  should  be  offered 
y  this  work.  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 

Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

Our  Interwoven  Progress 

SOCIAL  PROGRESS,  by  Ulysses  G.   Weatherly.     Lippmcott.     388  fp. 
Price  13.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DNE  mode  in  sociology  is  the  philosophical,  formulating 
presuppositions,  synthesizing  the  results  of  separate 
iquiry  and  projecting  into  the  unknown.  A  second  is  the 
cientific,  painstakingly  and  objectively  analyzing  more  or  less 
istinct  factors  and  processes,  testing  hypotheses  rigorously  in 
»e  attempt  to  learn  what  "society"  is  and  "how  it  got  that 
ray."  A  third  is  the  technological,  the  development  of  tech- 
iques  for  control  and  programs  for  social  action.  Professor 
Veatherly's  new  book  must  clearly  be  judged  as  of  the 
hilosophical  type.  He  says  in  the  preface: 

I  have  no  single  philosophy  of  progress;  in  fact,  I  shall  have 
written  in  vain  if  I  have  failed  to  make  clear  that  I  believe 
there  is  no  single  principle  of  progress.  Hence,  this  is  no  guide- 
took  for  promoters  of  pinchbeck  reforms,  any  more  than  it 
is  a  "glad"  book  for  the  use  of  booster  organizations  and  other 
professional  optimists.  If  there  be  an  undertone  of  pessimism 
In  it — and  I  doubt  if  any  thoughtful  student  of  social  evolution 
ever  quite  escapes  the  pessimistic  note — perhaps  this  may  help, 
however  slightly,  to  counterbalance  the  flamboyant  worship  of 
hnere  bigness  to  which  we  are  all  addicted  nowadays.  .  .  .  What- 
kver  modest  lesson  I  have  here  attempted  to  inculcate  is  summed 
up  in  this:  that  social  movement  is  an  endlessly  changing  fact, 
|and  that  adaptation  is  a  process  that  is  never  finished. 

Professor  Weatherly  gives  a  rather  well-balanced  state- 
ment of  outstanding  factors  in  social  change  and  existing 
attitudes  toward  change.  Yet  his  acceptance  of  the  term 
"progress"  is  itself  a  handicap  in  his  effort  to  be  "objective" 
and  "pragmatic."  While  he  raises  the  question:  Who  or 
what  is  to  decide  whether  a  given  movement  is  progressive? 
and  while  he  insists  that  "what  we  are  concerned  with  is  not 
progress  but  progresses;"  he  also  talks  about  "the  highest 
type  of  personality,"  "the  true  value  of  a  society"  and  "some 
far-distant  future  end."  His  frequent  use  of  the  word 
'should"  indicates  that  he  is  after  all  presenting  his  own 


ill 

personal  philosophy  of  life — not  that  there  is  anything  ob- 
jectionable about  this.  On  the  contrary,  most  readers  will 
agree  that  his  is  generally  a  wholesome  point  of  view.  There 
is  hardly  anything  in  this  volume  which  has  not  been  effect- 
ively presented  elsewhere,  though  the  ensemble  is  unique. 
University  of  Kansas  STUART  A.  QUBEN 

Light  for  Laymen 

SOCIAL     ADJUSTMENT,     by     Robert     Ctoutman     DtrHr.      fm»ff. 
424  pp.    Prtce  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  volume  is  not  presented  as  a  treatise  for  profes- 
sionals but  for  the  college  students  who  will  one  day 
be  the  men  of  affairs,  or  for  laymen  who  want  a  practical 
descriptive  work  on  social  pathology.  The  layman  the  author 
has  in  mind  is  the  man  who  is  generally  asked  to  dig  down 
to  put  over  programs  of  social  adjustment.  When  Mr. 
Dexter  was  a  social  worker  he  seems  to  have  learned  that 
if  there  is  anything  the  layman  needs  more  than  all  else  it 
is  light  that  he  may  know  when  to  dig  deep  and  when  to 
pass  up.  While  most  of  these  men  and  women  of  affairs 
are  the  products  of  the  university  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
received  much  of  a  comprehension  of  social  problems  from 
the  social  science  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

The  book  is  simple,  direct  and  entertaining  without  stoop- 
ing to  jazz  or  sloppy  sentiment.  It  is  generous  and  sym- 
pathetic, yet  free  from  ranting  about  evils  and  reform.  The 
chapter  on  "The  Century  of  the  Child"  another  on  "Thwart- 
ed Childhood,"  and  a  later  one  on  "Sex  and  the  Family" 
have  taken  frank  hold  of  the  problem  of  the  child,  the 
woman  and  the  family  in  a  changing  order.  Old  age  like 
childhood  is  a  liability.  How  passionately  we  think  on 
such  vital  matters  as  birth  control,  race,  immigration,  crime 
and  the  economic  aspects  of  social  pathology!  Dexter's  dis- 
passionate frankness  is  not  new  just  as  his  subject  matter  is 
not  new  to  social  science.  It  is  doubtless  new  to  social 
pathology  as  taught  in  many  colleges. 

Not  many  college  students  or  laymen  either  will  read 
books  on  social  problems  for  pastime.  By  experience  they 
have  found  most  such  books  either  too  erudite  or  dull.  Such 
charges  cannot  be  made  against  this  book  which  touches 
bedrock  without  dragging.  It  is  a  reasonably  complete 
introduction  to  the  field.  More  space  might  have  been  spent 
on  the  role  of  the  city  in  exaggerating  social  maladjustments 
and  probably  more  could  have  been  said  about  the  social 
implications  of  migrations.  A  chapter  is  given  to  social 
work  and  another  on  community  organization.  These,  too 
are  of  necessity  sketchy.  From  one  group  of  social  pathol- 
ogists  will  come  the  protest  that  Dexter  did  not  use  the 
case  method  in  presenting  his  material.  That  method  would 
not  take  with  the  audience  in  view  who  respond  best  to  the 
discursive  presentation. 

Whittier  House  NELS  ANDERSON 

Why  Boys  Go  Wrong 

THE  DELINQUENT   BOY:   A   SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL   STUDY 

bv  John  Slawson,  Ph.D.,  Research  Secretary,  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities,  Cleveland.  Richard  G.  Badger.  477  pp.  Price  $5.00  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

JOHN  SLAWSON  has  done  in  this  book  a  valuable 
piece  of  research  in  the  field  of  statistical  psychology. 
While  the  body  of  the  treatise  is  probably  too  technical  to 
interest  the  layman,  the  author's  conclusions,  based  on  a 
study  of  some  1,500  boy  delinquents  in  four  New  York 
state  institutions,  are  of  significance  to  social  workers  and 
sociologists.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  genesis  of 
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adult  criminality  in  youth,  the  author  purposes  to  evaluate 
the  "contributory  strengths  of  various  mental,  physical,  and 
environmental  factors  to  juvenile  delinquency." 

After  a  judicious  application  of  selected  tests  and  measure- 
ments and  a  correction  of  his  findings  by  comparison  with 
control  groups  of  non-delinquents,  he  found  no  significant 
association  between  male  juvenile  delinquency  and  any  of 
the  following  factors:  intelligence,  mechanical  aptitude, 
weight,  height,  sensory  defects,  psychophysical  status,  having 
been  in  an  orphan  asylum,  step-parents,  mother  obliged  to 
be  gainfully  employed,  and  overcrowding  in  the  home. 
Associations  high  enough  to  be  significant  were  found  be- 
tween male  juvenile  delinquency  and  abnormal  marital 
status  of  parents  (death,  divorce,  and  separation),  inferior 
paternal  occupational  levels,  inferior  social  status,  and 
psychoneurotic  make  up.  The  author  does  not  venture  to 
commit  himself,  however,  as  to  the  innateness  of  psycho- 
neurotic  tendencies. 

These  conclusions,  of  course,  hold  only  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  author's  data.  They  do  not  measure  male 
juvenile  delinquents  who  are  never  caught,  who  escape 
contact  with  the  law  through  economic,  family  or  political 
influence,  who  are  arrested  but  dismissed,  and  who  are  put 
on  probation  merely.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
statistical  findings  achieved  are  somewhat  uncertain  and 
need  to  be  supplemented  by  numerous  case  studies  which 
would  reveal  some  of  the  mechanisms  behind  the  indicated 
trends  as  well  as  clues  for  further  statistical  research.  The 
author  has  made  no  attempt  to  correlate  demoralizing  social 
patterns  or  group  excitations  with  the  genesis  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Like  all  pioneering  work,  however,  this  book  raises  many 
more  questions  than  it  answers. 

FREDERIC  M.  THRASHER 

Illinois  Wtsleyan  University 

Every  Child  Is  A  Problem 

CHILD  GUIDANCE,  by  Smtlei  Blantan,  B.S.,  M.D.,  and  Margaret  Gray 
Bluniim.    Century.    301  pp.    Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  book  bears  further  witness  of  the  increased  em- 
phasis which  is  coming  to  be  placed  upon  the  normal 
child,  especially  during  the  all-important  preschool  years, 
in  the  general  fields  of  clinical  and  child  psychology.  The 
guidance  clinic,  originally  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  the  abnormal  or  the  "problem"  cases,  has  been 
steadily  widening  its  aim  to  meet  the  fact  that  every  child 
is  potentially  a  "problem"  child,  and  that  the  greatest 
problem  of  all  is  that  of  aiding  the  normal  child  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  gradual  personal-social  adjustment  in  such 
a  way  that  he  may  realize  as  fully  as  possible  his  best 
capacities.  The  inadequacy  in  most  cases  of  the  old  attitude 
of  "leave  it  to  the  parents"  is  appreciated  by  none  more 
than  by  the  parents  themselves,  as  is  evidenced  by  their 
eagerness  to  seek  expert  advice  when  such  advice  is  made 
available.  Such  studies  as  the  present  one  will  do  much  to 
increase  the  amount  of  aid  that  can  be  given. 

To  their  task  the  authors  bring  a  wide  range  of  clinical 
experience,  backed  by  a  familiarity  with  present-day  psy- 
chology and  a  refreshing  sanity  of  outlook.  The  first  of 
the  book's  three  sections  deals  chiefly  with  functional 
development,  and  training  in  the  fundamental  personal 
habits;  in  Part  II  are  discussed  the  more  complex  social 
adjustments;  while  in  Part  III  there  is  presented  a  system- 


atic method  for  personality  study  found  useful  by  tht 
authors.  No  topic  of  importance  is  really  slighted,  althougl 
the  wide  range  of  materials  naturally  prevents  a  full  devel 
ment  of  many.  The  book  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommeni 
more  as  supplementary  reading,  or  as  a  text-book  in  con 
nection  with  lectures  that  may  more  fully  develop  the 
several  topics,  than  as  complete  in  itself.  It  should  not  b< 
regarded  as  a  handbook  for  parents,  although  to  parent! 
seeking  a  new  point  of  view,  it  should  be  of  interest  and 
value.  Its  discussions  are  clear  and  concrete,  its  illustrative 
cases  representative  and  apt,  and  its  methods  generally  sound. 
Its  psychology  is  that  of  the  present  day.  The  authors 
have  had  the  courage  to  throw  overboard  the  outworn 
fatalistic  "instinct"-psychology  that  still  hampers  so  much 
the  progress  of  educational  psychology,  and  to  proceed  on 
an  empirical  basis.  Theirs  is  the  only  attitude  that  can  make 
such  work  really  far-reaching,  and  to  their  clear  realiza- 
tion of  the  assumptions  from  which  they  start  may  be 
ascribed  in  no  small  part  the  success  of  their  effort. 

B.  M.  CASTNER 
The  Yale  Psycho-Clinic 

The  Negro  In  Our  Midst 

THE  AMERICAN  RACE  PROBLEM,  by  E.  B.  Renter.     Thos.  Y.  CrmveU 
Co.     448  pp.     Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  strong  point  of  this  book  is  its  clear  and  interesting 
interpretation  of  social  statistics,  not  only  in  the 
general  chapter  on  Negro  population  but  also  in  those  on 
health,  on  education,  on  delinquency,  in  which  material  not 
easily  accessible  is  presented  with  fulness  and  authority. 
The  author  is  less  happy — indeed,  very  unhappy — in  some 
of  those  sections  upon  race  psychology,  and  a  parallel  listing 
of  seeming  contradictions  in  his  account  would  fill  one  of 
these  pages.  Perhaps  one  or  two  fundamental  misconcep- 
tions are  the  cause  of  other  errors  of  judgment.  For  example, 
he  repeatedly  states  that  the  attitudes  of  Negroes  toward 
the  white  race  in  the  period  immediately  after  the  emanci- 
pation remained  one  of  complete  self-abasement,  a  state- 
ment in  striking  contrast  with  the  available  evidence.  There 
are  many  other  estimates  of  doubtful  validity  in  regard  to 
cultural  traditions  and  contributions. 

Like  other  recent  textbook  writers,  Professor  Reuter 
gives  much  space  to  the  historical  backgrounds.  Such 
retrospect  is  an  essential  of  understanding;  but  when  it  is 
partial  and  over-emphasized  in  relation  to  the  influence  of 
more  recent  events  and  developments,  it  may  actually  make 
for  misunderstanding.  After  all,  the  vast  majority  of 
present-day  Americans  have  no  history  of  slave-ownership 
behind  them  and  the  frequent  reminder  that  their  colored 
fellow-citizens  are,  in  part,  the  descendants  of  slaves  en- 
courages a  wrong  attitude  unless  there  are  equally  strong 
reminders  that  many  of  the  oldest  native  white  families 
are  descended  from  indentured  servants,  deported  convicts 
and  impressed  Hessians.  But  unfavorable  race  memories, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  cherished  and  therefore  lose 
their  potency  more  quickly  than  favorable  ones. 

The  author's  conclusions  as  regards  the  future  of  Negro- 
white  relations  are  pessimistic.  It  is  a  great  merit  of  this 
book,  going  far  to  balance  its  imperfections,  that  it  does 
not  substitute  sentimental  hopes  for  ugly  realities  in  the 
present  race  situation. 

BRUKO  LASKER 

The  Inquiry,  New  York 
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Communities 

THE    SOCIOLOGY    OF    RURAL    LIFE,    by    Horace   Boies    Hawthorn. 
Century.    517  pp.    Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WITHIN  the  scope  of  a  college  text-book  this  volume  has 
utstanding  merits.  Its  treatment  of  such  approved  topics  as 
Tenancy  and  the  Rural  Mind  is  reliable,  sensible  and  inter- 
sting,  and  on  such  fundamentals  the  reader  will  find  real 
uidance  at  the  minimum  expenditure  of  time.  Though  a 
t,  the  book  through  its  literary  quality  will  bring  the  student 
ito  contact  with  an  inspiring  teacher.  But  its  scope  is  only  a 
xt-book's.  The  author's  optimism  about  the  outcome  of  the 
|  ural  exodus  is  based  on  the  accepted  economics  of  Adam 
imith.  "The  present  stampede  to  the  city,  occasioned  by 
industrial  dislocations  of  the  War,  will  exhaust  itself  as 
as  the  underproduction  from  under-manned  farms  boosts 
ricultural  prices,  and  city  jobs  are  swamped  by  job-hunters." 
he  process  described  requires  no  rural  sociology  or  other 
Ixercises  of  intelligence:  plants  make  such  adjustments  as  well 
is  men.  That  Wisconsin  farmers  market  cheese  cooperatively 
reported;  that  they  manufacture  the  cheese  cooperatively 
Iocs  not  appear.  There  is  passing  mention  that  manufacturing 
night  be  done  in  rural  regions:  "Since  such  work  would  be  in 
form  of  a  'windfall'  the  cost  of  the  labor  would  be  lower." 
absentee  farm-owner  is  recognized  as  an  evil;  the  absentee 
|:actory-owner  is  not.  The  bibliographical  references  include 
's  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  but  not  his  Absentee 
vnership;  Kropotkin's  Mutual  Aid,  but  not  his  Fields, 
Factories,  and  Workshops. 

C.  F.  ANSLEY 

PRACTICE  OF  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION,  by  Lent  D.  Upson. 
Crntury  Co.    588  pp.    Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'HANK  HEAVEN  the  day  of  the  little  green  "civics"  text- 
)k    with    its    drab    pages    of    definitions    and    lists    of    petty 
lierarchies    has    gone    forever.     When    a    man    writes    about 
rernment  today  he  writes  about  an  administrative  or  a  social 
irocess,    or    both.     The    director    of    the    Detroit    Bureau    of 
)vernment  Research   heads    his   first   chapter   Administrative 
Organization,  but  he  gets   to   a  list  of  municipal  functions  on 
page  8  and  never  strays  very  far  from  them   for  the   rest  of 
I  the   book.     In    treating   of   such   matters    as    health,    charities, 
|  correction,  the  courts   (each  of  which  has  a  separate  chapter) 
Mr.  Upson  shows  his  familiarity  with  the  viewpoint  of  current 
|  leaders  in  social  and  health  work  and  his  footnote   references 
j  will  put  the  careful  reader  in  touch  with  excellent  authorities. 
JIA  bulky  book  for  general  reading,  but  a  well-considered   and 
(useful  text  for  school  and  college  use.  G.  S. 

Industry 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Harold  B.  Burtt. 
'    Houghton  Mifflin.    568  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

SCIENTIFIC  control  has  been  applied  to  financing,  inventory 
[{reduction,    straight    line    production,    and    working    conditions. 
:  But  the  average  executive  approaches  scientific  worker  selection 
i'like    a    playful    maverick   steer    shying    at    a   geological    survey 
marker.    For  one,  the  reviewer  does  not  blame  them;  employ- 
ment  psychology    until    recently   has   been   principally   negative 
iland  seemingly  designed   to  show  that  the  executive  could  not 
pick   men   and   did   not   tell   them  how   to   apply  psychology  in 
!  picking  workers.    Burtt  casts  some  of  the  false  Gods  out  of 
the   temple   but   devotes   most   of  his   book   to    explaining   and 
i  illustrating  how  mental  tests  are  and  should  be  used.    It  is  not 
a    manual    of    tests    which    can    be    immediately    used    by    the 
j  employer,  but  rather  a  faithful  portrayal  of  how  they  can  be 
!used  and  adapted  to  specific  firm  needs.    The  reviewer's  high 


!sBshown  by  his  discardin*  °ne  °f  hi  ™ 

and  adopt.ng  Bum  for  use  in  a  practical  training  course. 

,-.  ,     ,    rr  .  DONALD  LAIRD 

Colgate  University 


Social  Practice 


authors  of  this  text  for  discussion  groups  and  church- 
school  classes  really  know  better.  But  the  temptation  to 
isty  a  large  and  unintelligent  demand  for  study  material,  so 
predigested  that  any  well-meaning  if  ignorant  Sunday-school 
teacher  can  administer  it,  was  too  great.  No  less  than  thirty- 
big  topics  are  covered  with  half  a  dozen  questions  and 
two  or  three  informative  quotations  each.  Instead  of  offering 
easy  steps  for  little  feet-the  ostensible  purpose  of  this  sort  of 
literature—  the  booklet  really  encourages  giant  leaps  from  cloud 
to  cloud.  The  churches  fool  themselves  when  they  offer  this 
sort  of  text  to  make  enlightened  Christian  opinion  on  social 
issues. 

BRUNO  LASKER 


fe^f  *• 

1HE  New  Social  Research  by  Professor  Bogardus  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  is  an  interesting  and  prac- 
tical account  of  the  plans,  organization  and  work  of  the  Race 
Relations  Survey  on  the  Pacific,  of  which  Professor  R.  E. 
Park  is  director,  and  in  which  Professor  Bogardus  had  a 
prominent  part.  The  survey  was  designed  to  study  that  phase 
of  public  opinion  which  concerns  race  relations  and  to  de- 
termine why  it  is  what  it  is.  The  author  seeks  to  give  an 
accurate  description  of  a  survey  in  operation  and  so  secures 
concreteness  that  makes  it  intelligible  to  social  workers  and 
other  lay  persons  not  familiar  with  the  more  technical  side  of 
research.  Welfare  workers  and  citizens  with  a  social  view- 
point will  gain  an  understanding  of  what  a  survey  of  special 
problems  in  their  own  community  would  mean  from  reading 
the  book. 

The  book  really  deals  not  with  research,  but  with  a  survey. 
It  is  the  description  of  the  methods  used  to  set  forth  clearly 
the  very  difficult  problem  created  by  the  contact  and  conflict 
of  Americans,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Hindus,  Mexicans  and 
Negroes  on  the  western  coast.  The  director  of  a  social  agency 
or  a  case  worker,  noting  the  unfortunate  title,  is  likely  to  pass 
by.  "Research"  connotes  to  the  layman  something  that  is  ab- 
struse, full  of  technical  words  and  perhaps  frequent  flirtation 
with  higher  mathematics.  Professor  Bogardus's  book  is  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

One  is  a  little  at  a  loss  to  see  the  justification  for  the  use 
of  the  word  "new."  Life  histories,  personal  interviews, 
schedules,  community  organization  and  the  nature  of  public 
opinion  have  been  described  ad  infinitum  by  others  with  the 
same  viewpoint  and  with  more  space  available  for  adequacy 
of  discussion.  A  "group  interview"  is  not  new  as  method; 
neither  is  the  "research  interview." 

Only  one  chapter  is  in  any  sense  technical  or  new,  and  that 
is  the  one  on  "social  distance"  —  or  "the  grades  and  degrees  of 
understanding  and  intimacy  which  characterize  pre-social  and 
social  relations  generally"  (Park),  a  concept  which  Bogardus 
has  elaborated  elsewhere.  This  may  be  the  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  public  opinion  which  results  in  conflict  or  co- 
operation, but  it  hardly  unlocks  the  door  to  the  solution  of 
social  problems  produced  by  mental  defectives,  insanity,  vice, 
overcrowding  in  cities  and  family  disorganization.  It  does 
tend  to  give  unity  to  the  variety  of  subjects  treated  in  thU 
handbook  for  surveying  public  opinion. 

R.  CLYDE  WHITE 
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What  Is  a  Social  Work  Executive? 

II.   Leadership 


"f    •    V 
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By  ROBERT  W-  KELSO 


JERHUNE,  come  here."     The  head  of  a  great 
industry  stood  at  a  high  point  in  the  road,  over- 
looking  a   wide   stretch    of    valley.      "Look   at 
that  three-hundred-acre  patch.     That  is  to  be 
the  site  of  our  mill   in  this  section.     Our  rail 
terminal  should  lead  through  that  pass  at  the  South." 
"Yes,  sir,"  responded  the  clean-cut  young  man. 
"Unfortunately  that  valley  belongs  to  somebody  else  and 
they  probably  suspect  what  we  want.     I'm  going  to  Europe 
next  week.    Get  the  title.     Macomber  has  the  plans  and 
specifications.     I  want  to  see  you  pouring  the  footings  one 
week  after  the  deed  is  recorded." 

Modern  business  is  constantly  handing  riddles  of  this  sort 
to  an  able  lieutenant  with  the  tacit  understanding  that  his 
job  is  the  price  of  failure.  Terhune  as  an  executive  has  over 
him  a  director  who  fills  the  title  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
He  will  exact  the  last  measure  of  success.  The  title  must 
be  secured:  the  owners  convinced,  persuaded,  cajoled,  led. 
Nothing  short  of  the  impossible  will  pass  for  an  excuse. 
And  after  that,  the  problem  of  pioneer  construction,  always 
at  high  speed. 

The  social  work  executive  has  no  such  master.  He  is 
directed  by  persons  who  for  the  most  part  play  with  social 
work  as.  an  avocation  intimately  connected  with  their  social 
standing.  Where  they  take  a  sincere  part  in  public  service 
they  still  of  necessity  carry  on  their  directing  as  a  side  issue. 
The  social  executive  lacks  the  business  manager's  spur,  and 
his  expert  overhead  direction.  Yet  he  has  a  task  as  hard 
as  Terhune's — harder  in  fact,  because  it  contains  less  that  is 
tangible.  Who  shall  say  what  constitutes  the  best  interest 
of  the  community?  Compared  to  building  a  mill,  it  is  a 
mystery  not  fully  solvable.  The  mill  is  concrete:  this  is 
abstract.  The  social  engineer  deals  with  persons  and  prin- 
ciples. His  task  calls  for  vision  of  the  field ;  it  demands  also 
leadership. 

If  in  the  real  tests  of  an  executive,  vision  is  the  first  and 
greatest  qualification  [see  The  Survey  for  March  15,  page 
820],  the  next  must  be  leadership.  The  two  are  not  com- 
pletely separable,  but  for  purposes  of  discussion  may  be 
treated  severally.  An  effective  executive  must  be  capable 
of  leadership.  That  stage  of  excellence  calls  for  tact  and 
diplomacy  in  his  dealings  with  directors,  with  staff,  with 
clients  and  the  public.  It  calls  for  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
usefulness  of  the  enterprise,  and  a  consequent  sincerity  that 
raises  him  above  the  suspicion  of  being  merely  a  self-seeker. 
It  requires  wisdom — a  thorough  posting  on  the  philosophy 
and  all  the  details  of  the  work  in  hand.  Such  a  leader  must 
of  course  have  initiative  in  the  launching  of  enterprises  and 
force  in  pushing  them  to  completion.  For  the  pay  of  a 
"charity"  secretary  this  is  a  large  order;  yet  the  require- 


ments for  effective  work  are  independent  of  the  wage-scale 
which  must  adjust  itself  in  time  to  the  needs  of  the  service. 

It  is  the  lack  of  this  same  quality  of  leadership  that  makes 
federation  so  difficult  and  holds  back  the  day  when  a  con- 
sistent program  of  integrated  service  shall  emerge  out  oi 
the  present  ruck  of  opportunist  and  remedial  charities.  Tak« 
for  example  the  plight  of  a  board  of  managers  who  discovei 
that  the  year-long  morality  play  which  they  and  their  pre- 
decessors have  been  enacting  for  half  a  century  in  the  form 
of  a  maternity  shelter  for  "fallen  females"  is  in  fact  only 
a  fosterer  of  stray  babies.  While  they  have  slept  in  con- 
tentment at  the  glowing  reports  of  reform  made  by  a  sincert 
but  misguided  spinster,  the  public,  and  in  particular  the  rest 
of  the  social  work  group  in  that  city,  have  come  to  know 
the  shelter  for  a  dumping  ground  for  illegitimates.  No- 
body has  any  faith  in  it  as  a  force  for  social  reform.  The 
mottoes  over  its  doors  are  quoted  in  jest.  The  trustees  be- 
come something  of  a  laughing  stock.  Meantime  the  matron, 
after  a  devoted  life  of  petulant  moralizing,  dies,  leaving 
"the  work"  with  no  defense  but  its  own  questionable  merit. 

WHAT  sort  of  executive  should  undertake  the  rehabili- 
tation of  this  service?  The  public  forget  a  good 
reputation :  they  remember  a  bad  one  for  long.  Social 
workers  themselves,  like  wolves,  have  been  known  to  eat 
their  kind.  Maternity  service  and  case-work  with  problem 
girls  is  a  crying  need  in  every  American  metropolis.  Let 
the  new  executive  settle  down  to  a  routine  of  house  duty: 
let  her  put  the  whole  establishment  on  a  standard  hospital 
basis;  let  her  supplant  the  hours  of  struggle  with  wayward 
souls  by  the  time-equivalent  in  kindly  helpfulness  toward 
facing  each  girl's  problem  in  life.  Let  her  do  all  this  and 
there  is  still  the  community  to  reckon  with.  Where  effi- 
ciency might  accomplish  the  transformation  of  the  shelter 
itself,  it  requires  more  to  re-establish  the  service  before  the 
public.  The  executive  must  go  among  her  colleagues  in 
social  work.  She  must  help  rebuild  her  board  of  directors. 
She  must  persuade  abler  citizens  to  go  on  her  board  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  renovated  enterprise  an  asset  in- 
stead of  a  liability.  This  quality  in  the  new  matron  may 
be  called  leadership.  It  is  the  power  to  make  vision  prac- 
ticable and  effective. 

The  development  of  itemized  budgets  through  financial 
federation  frequently  develops  duplication  and  gross  failures 
of  cooperation  among  the  several  agencies  in  this  city  pro- 
gram. A  day  comes  when  the  increasing  demands  for  ex- 
pansion by  a  single  executive  must  be  refused  because  other 
needs  are  more  pressing.  Disagreement  arises,  with  the 
result  that  public  confidence — a  tenuous  thing  at  best — is 
quickly  destroyed  The  diagnosis  is  "too  much  individual- 
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Ism."  The  real  trouble  is  a  lack  of  leadership.  Someone 
I  nust  come  forward  who  has  the  ability  to  outline  the  bal- 
t  meed  program  for  that  community  and  to  persuade  the 
j:ontending  factions  to  accept  it  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 
|[n  this  role  your  executive  is  a  diplomat  who  knows  how 
l:o  compromise  a  situation  without  surrendering  a  principle, 
lit  is  a  rare  gift,  costing  high  pay  in  the  field  of  business, 
•jut  all  the  more  necessary  in  the  service  of  the  whole  people. 
Some  time  ago  a  thriving  community  with  a  good  deal  of 
•wealth,  and  for  that  reason  also  a  good  deal  of  poverty,  was 
[losing  in  social  work  values  because  its  public  and  private 
Irelief  interests  were  at  outs  and  would  not  work  together. 
•Factional  interest  made  joint  program-building  imprac- 
ticable. The  Social  Service  Exchange  was  a  vest  pocket 
(affair  hardly  worth  the  name. 

A?  this  juncture  a  director  was  sought  for  the  Exchange, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  stimulate  the  agencies  to 
come  together.  A  young  chap  without  much  preparation  out- 
side of  a  first  class  academic  course  and  a  couple  of  years  of 
case-work  in  the  field,  took  the  position.  His  first  move  was 
to  go  to  see  Bluebeard,  otherwise  known  as  the  city  almoner. 
Surviving  this  encounter,  he  invaded  barbarian  territory  by 
hunting  up  the  members  of  the  city  council  one  by  one  and 
making  friends.  Next  in  order  came  the  representatives  of 
the  several  churches,  who  liked  him  for  a  sincere  young 
fellow.  The  conquest  of  the  human  factors  in  this  commu- 
nity was  made  slowly  and  methodically,  while  the  Exchange 
was  being  put  on  an  efficiency  basis.  Soon  articles  began  to 
appear  in  the  local  press.  The  editors  had  become  his 
friends. 

In  three  years  the  old  stalemate  had  been  broken.  The 
Exchange  served  all  agencies,  both  public  and  private.  The 
church  factions  united  in  Christmas  giving  and  showed  a 
desire  to  cooperate.  The  catalysm  which  caused  this  trans- 
formation was  no  other  than  this  boy  in  his  twenties  with  a 
vision  of  his  community  and  the  power  for  leadership  which 
could  put  that  vision  into  practice. 

The  leader  in  social  service  must  have  initiative.  In 
his  capacity  of  executive  he  is  master  of  the  unsupervised 
day.  His  directors  come  together  usually  once  a  month  and 
individually  attend  if  no  personal  interest  interferes.  They 
do  not  meet  in  the  summer  time.  They  are  hardly  available 
at  the  Christmas  season,  and  they  often  winter  abroad,  in 
Bermuda,  or  elsewhere.  The  only  person  holding  the  fort 
is  the  executive.  Board  members  rarely  initiate  new  ideas 
about  the  work.  If  by  chance  they  see  defects  or  incon- 
sistencies, their  criticism  is  almost  invariably  confined  to 
objections.  The  executive  is  expected  to  find  the  construc- 
tive solution  of  the  trouble. 


NEW  situations  arise,  new  policies  are  foreshadowed. 
Emergencies  call  for  decision  quickly.  Some  executives 
of  strong  personality  cut  the  tiresome  process  of  keeping  the 
board  informed  in  advance  and  take  the  reins  gradually  into 
their  own  hands  until  the  directors  are  little  better  than 
"scenery" — a  green  "tormentor"  on  either  hand  and  the  exec- 
utive's one-man  show  in  the  middle!  Others  defer  action 
until  board  members  can  be  assembled  and  consulted;  no 
vote,  no  action.  The  executive  who  can  never  move  until 
his  board  has  met  is  complained  of  as  slow  and  procrastinat- 
ing. The  leader  in  an  executive  position  does  neither.  He 
has  a  right  to  expect  service  from  his  board.  He  proceeds 
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to  consult  his  members.  If  he  has  to  produce  a  tiresome 
thesis  each  time,  members  will  tire  of  him  and  be  out  when 
next  he  comes.  He  must  be  able  to  state  his  case,  clearly, 
briefly,  and  logically ;  and  he  must  respond  to  the  inevitable 
question,  What  ought  we  to  do  about  it?  He  must  look 
into  the  future  and  state  with  good  judgment  the  probable 
effect  of  action,  either  way,  upon  the  society  and  its  work. 
Such  an  executive  will  receive  ready  response  from  most 
directors.  They  will  trust  and  follow  the  judgment  of  such 
a  thinker.  He  need  not  be  suave  and  oily.  He  needs  a 
clear  brain  and  force  enough  to  be  prompt  in  recognizing 
new  problems,  and  in  getting  them  before  his  members  for 
consideration,  as  well  as  in  executing  the  plan  finally 
adopted. 

Again,  he  must  present  his  plan  to  the  other  agencies  in 
the  field.  Time  was  when  social  agencies  were  self-sufficient. 
The  secretary  need  never  go  out  of  his  way  to  tell  any  other 
agency  what  he  was  doing.  But  that  time  has  gone.  Each 
agency  is  an  integral  part  of  the  community  program.  Ac- 
cording as  the  executive  is  able  to  convince  and  lead  the 
rest  of  the  field  into  harmony  with  his  plans  and  purposes, 
he  will  succeed  in  making  his  enterprise  appreciated. 

Indeed  a  first-class  workman     (Continued  on  page  121) 


You'll  Be  Interested  In 

Recent  Articles,  Pamphlets  and  Books  Bearing  on 
Administration : 

WRITE  IT  DOWN,  6,  King  Hamilton  Grayson,  m  Industrial 
Management  for  February. 

A  written  record  of  important  conversations  saves  misunder- 
standing. 

HOW  DO  YOU  GREET  NEW  CUSTOMERS?  by  Frank  M. 
Barber,  in  Printer's  Ink  for  February  24. 

What  efforts  do  social  work  executives  make  to  welcome  new 
contributors  ? 

UNDERLYING  PRINCIPLES  DERIVED  FROM  THE  REPORT 
OF  THE  COLUMBUS  SITUATION,  in  The  Compass  for  March, 
Amer.  Assoc.  Social  Workers,  130  B.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 

In  the  American  Stationer  and  Office  Manager 
February,  1927: 

PAYMENT  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS. 

Bonus  plans  for  clerical  workers  and  their  relationship  to 
standardization  of  office  work. 

WHAT'S  A  FEW  CENTS  TO  THE  COMPANY,  by  G.  H. 
Gabler. 

Practical   plans    for   stopping  small    leaks. 

HOW  WE  ELIMINATED  THE  BLIND  ALLEYS  IN  COR- 
RESPONDENCE, by  W.  H.  Minion. 

In  Bulletin  of  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
March,  1927: 

PRINCIPLES   IN   PUBLIC  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

Statement  of  principles  of  organization  and  functioning  in 
municipal  outdoor  relief,  formulated  by  the  Boston  Council 
of  Social  Agencies. 

In  The  Family,  March,  1927: 

PATTERNS,   by  Laura   G.   Woodberry. 

An  esoteric  description  of  the  philosophy  of  "vowel  patterns" 
which  the  author  believes  should  underlie  the  Family  Group 
(or  Zoning)  System  of  tiling  in  the  Social  Service  Exchange. 

In  Better  Times,  March  7,  1927  : 

MAKING   A  GRAPH. 

Helpful   suggestions   in  a   half-page  article. 
ANALYSIS   VERSUS   GUESS    WORK,   by   Helen   B.   Neilson. 

Getting    down    to    facts    in    building    a    sound    mail    appeal    list. 
A  REPORTER  LOOKS   AT   SOCIAL   WORKERS,   by  Alltne  M. 
Summer. 

"You  won't  play  the  game,"  says  well  known  newspaper  woman. 

In  System,  March,  1927: 

OUR  BUSINESS  YARDSTICKS— WHEREIN  DO  THEY  FALL 
SHORT,  by  Charles  B.  Mitchell. 

Consideration  of  value  in  the  compilation  of  social  statistics. 
TARDINESS    CONTROL. 

A    helpful    symposium    of    efforts;     applicable    to     many     social 

agencies. 

In  the  Mailbag,  March,  1927  : 

LET'S  GET  OUT  A  HOUSE  ORGAN,  by  A.  Veteran. 

Types  of  house  organs  which  may  be  of   use  to  social  agencies. 
SALES  LETTERS,  by  E.  P.   Corbett. 

Sound  advice  on  appeal  letter  writing. 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  ELWOOD  STREET 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Automobile  vs.  Street  Car 

One  way  to  answer  the  question  of  when  a  social  agency 
should  equip  a  staff  member  with  an  automobile  is  to  figure 
out  the  cost  per  visit  by  street  cars  and  walking  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  per  visit  by  automobile.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  case  worker  whose  salary  is  $5  a  day  can  make 
10  calls  by  street-car  and  foot  at  a  cost  of  5Oc  a  day  for 
carfare,  each  visit  would  cost  55  cents.  If  by  automobile 
the  same  worker  could  make  15  visits,  traveling  50  miles 
at  an  average  cost  of  7  cents  a  mile,  or  $3.50,  making  $8.50 
for  the  day,  the  cost  per  visit  by  automobile  would  be  56c, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  automobile  was  hardly  worth 
providing  because  the  cost  is  likely  to  be  more  rather  than 
less  than  7  cents  a  mile.  But  if  the  visitor  could  make  20 
visits  a  day  by  automobile  while  traveling  the  same  50  miles 
at  7c  a  mile,  the  cost  per  visit  would  be  41.7  cents,  which 
would  indicate  that  in  this  particular  visitor's  district  the 
automobile  would  be  a  good  investment.  Social  agencies 
often  make  the  mistake  of  providing  an  automobile  in  a  dis- 
trict where  it  represents  no  saving  but  rather  an  added  ex- 
pense with  no  corresponding  gain  in  efficiency.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  automobile  may  justify  its  expense  by  carry- 
ing clients  to  clinics,  and  the  like. 

Verify  the  Agreement 

President  Frank  L.  McVey  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
says  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  clean-cut  relation- 
ship with  persons  to  whom  he  has  made  or  received  promises 
of  service  is  his  practice  of  always  putting  in  writing  a 
memorandum  of  any  agreement  with  the  other  person  and 
of  mailing  the  memorandum  to  the  person  concerned  with 
the  request  that  if  it  does  not  correspond  with  his  under- 
standing to  let  him  know.  This  plan  has  been  tried  out 
by  other  executives  and  has  eliminated  confusion  due  to 
misunderstanding  and  embarrassment  and  in  preventing 
claims  that  promises  have  not  been  lived  up  to.  The  plan 
can  be  equally  well  applied  to  face-to-face  conferences  or 
to  agreements  made  over  the  telephone. 

An  Office  Management  Committee 

Observation  of  a  good  many  social  agencies  has  revealed 
that  office  administration  is  usually  neglected  by  the  board  of 
directors  because  the  board  is  too  much  concerned  in  money- 
raising  or  in  planning  social  policies.  The  result  is  the 
board  is  concerned  only  when  something  is  found  to  criticize. 
One  social  agency  has  met  this  situation  by  organizing  a 
committee  on  office  management  made  up  of  experienced 
office  managers  of  business  concerns  who  meet  as  often  as 
necessary  to  consider  problems  of  administration  brought  up 
by  the  executive  in  charge  of  the  office.  Such  a  committee 
can  plan  lay-out,  work  out  policy  on  office  salaries,  serve  as 
an  advisory  group  on  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  or 
extension  of  the  office  force,  and  help  in  a  number  of  other 
ways.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  serves  as  a  member 


of  the  board  of  directors  and  can  appear  as  an  advocate  for 
matters  which  need  action  by  the  board.  In  this  way  the 
executive  has  a  group  of  people  intimately  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  his  office,  helping  him  with  their  practical  ex- 
perience and  standing  ready  to  interpret  the  work  of 
office  to  the  directing  board. 


Planned  Circularizing 

Charles  C.  Cooper,  director  of  Kingsley  House, 
burgh,  goes  after  contributors  in  a  business-like  way.  He 
has  on  addressograph  plates  a  list  of  twelve  thousand  pro- 
spects built  up  from  all  available  clubs  and  other  lists,  which 
are  circularized  once  a  year.  This  circularization  just  pays 
the  cost  the  first  year  and  yields  a  handsome  profit  in  re- 
newals in  succeeding  years.  When  he  has  extra  year-books 
or  other  literature  left  over  Cooper  sends  it  to  as  many 
names  on  the  prospect  list  as  it  will  cover  and  thus  goes 
over  the  whole  list  bit  by  bit.  He  is  charmed  with  a  new 
letter  machine  using  addressograph  plates  to  print  the  name, 
address  and  salutation  on  the  letter  at  the  same  time  that 
it  prints  the  letter  itself  through  a  ribbon  on  a  flat-bed 
press.  In  this  way  he  secures  a  remarkably  good  personal- 
ized fill-in. 

While  the  Children  Wait 

A  rocking-horse  and  dolls  of  assorted  sizes  are  part  of 
the  equipment  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  St.  Louis, 
used  to  keep  youthful  clients  happy  while  they  wait  their 
turn  or  their  parents  are  in  conference  with  social  workers. 
Hertha  Miller,  general  secretary,  reports  that  the  slight  ex- 
penditure for  toys  is  well  justified  by  the  pleasure  of  the 
children  and  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  noise  from 
weary  youngsters.  Such  toys  usually  can  be  secured  as  gifts 
from  interested  members  or  friends  whose  children  have 
outgrown  them. 

Scout  Objectives 

A  serviceable  instrument  for  keeping  an  organization 
"on  its  toes"  has  been  worked  out  by  the  St.  Louis  Council 
of  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  the  shape  of  "A  Program 
of  Troop  Objectives  for  1927-"  For  each  quarter  of  the 
year  a  goal  is  set ;  to  be  attained  in  the  way  of  membership, 
troop  committees,  troop  officers,  subscriptions  to  "Boy's 
Life,"  uniforms  and  insignia,  record  systems,  and  other 
activities.  The  quotas  of  performance  which  are  established 
are  to  be  checked  up  with  actual  performance  so  that  a  real 
measuring  rod  exists  for  estimating  the  efficiency  of  each 
troop.  Earle  W.  Beckman,  scout  executive,  505  Chemical 
Building,  St.  Louis,  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
program  of  troop  objectives  to  any  inquiring  person. 

Three  Tips  from  the  Golden  Gate 

Esther  DeTurbeville,  research  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Community  Chest,  sends  along  three  good  suggestions: 

A  card  file  on  your  desk,  containing  telephone  numbers, 
is  a  time-saver  for  both  the  executive  and  his  secretary. 

A  dictating  machine  saves  the  time  of  the  stenographer 
and  enables  the  executive  to  dictate  at  odd  hours  when  no 
stenographic  help  is  available. 

Volunteers  can  be  effectively  used  in  the  tabulation  of  re- 
plies to  questionnaires,  sending  out  circular  letters,  doing 
lengthy  jobs  of  telephoning,  etc. 
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Te  Salutamus! 

ALTHOUGH  his  name  is  Alexander 
/A  Johnson,  he  is  seldom  addressed  as 
^  "Mr.  Johnson."  Those  who  love 
im  call  him  "Uncle  Alec."  It  was  Uncle 
Alec  who,  as  its  early  secretary,  helped 
mrse  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Vork  through  its  teething.  In  1913,  he 
laced  the  child  out  for  adoption  and  a 
ew  years  later  retired  to  his  Sabine  farm 
o  grow  potatoes. 

Now,  at  the  invitation  of  the  foster 
larents,  he  returns  to  find  his  infant 
natured  and  with  the  high  I.Q.  his  early 
ire  promised  for  it. 

He  will  be  at  the  Des  Moines  meeting, 
tfay  ii  to  18,  in  a  new  capacity,  as  the 
ollowing  correspondence  with  the  general 
ecretary  shows. 

fy  dear  Uncle  Alec: 

May   I  join   a   large   group  who   like  to 

efer   to   you    as    Uncle    Alec?     I    wonder 

E  you  would  help  us  on  a  plan  which  we 

lave  in  mind  for  the  Des  Moines  meeting 

f     the     National     Conference     of     Social 

Work?    There   are   many   people   who    at- 

end  the  conference  for  the  first  time  who, 

believe,  would  be  greatly  helped  if  there 

were  some  one  person  of  wisdom  and  dis- 

retion  to  whom  they  could  go  for  advice 

n    what    meetings    to    attend     and    what 

>eople   to   talk   with    in    order   to   get   the 

most     value     for    their     particular     needs. 

noticed    last   year    some    people    coming 

nto     headquarters     and     walking     around 

rith  rather  a  dazed  look  and  then  chasing 

rom  meeting  to  meeting  in  a  more  or  less 

vain   attempt   to    find   the   thing   in   which 

hey  would  be  most  interested. 

At  the  headquarters  in  Des  Moines,  we 

are    planning  to   have    a    lounge.     In   this 

ounge,  we  should  like  to  have  a  desk  and 

a  couple  of  chairs  where  at  certain  times 

hese    newcomers   would    know   that   there 

was    a    friend    who    would    patiently    talk 

bings  over  with  them  and  help  them  get 

he  most  out  of  the  conference.    This  work 

would   not   interfere   with   the   information 

|service.     That   service    is   to    give    specific 

^information   as  to  where  definite  meetings 

'are    and    what    time    they    are    scheduled. 

i  The  new  service  we  have  in  mind  is  one 

of    advice    and    consultation    and    requires 

la    broad    knowledge    of    social    work    and 

lalso  of  the  conference.    I  know  of  no  one 

Jin  the  country  who  could  do  the  thing  we 

j have  in  mind  better  than  yourself. 

Cordially  yours, 

Howard   R.   Knight 

I  My  dear  Howard: 

I    shall    be    very    glad    to    try    to    be    of 

(service  to  the   National   Conference  in  the 

I  way  you  suggest. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  you  join  my 
large  and  beloved  family  of  nieces  and 
nephews.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  indeed  a  noble  army  or  at  any 
rate  "a  goodly  fellowship."  You  know,  or 
you  may  know,  that  when  a  man  gets 
old,  he  loses  his  personal  ambitions  and 
is  only  ambitious  for  his  children  and,  if 
he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  any,  his  grate- 
ful and  affectionate  pupils.  As  I  travel 
here  and  there  over  the  land,  I  often  meet 
men  and  women  who  have  attended  the 


New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 
or  one  of  the  others  where  I  have  lectured, 
who  come  to  me  to  shake  my  hand  and 
say  how  I  helped  them  to  see  things  when 
they  were  studying;  and  there  is  no  greater 
pleasure  in  life.  And  I  am  conceited 
enough  to  really  believe  what  they  say.  At 
any  rate,  I  feel  such  friendship  for  them 
that  it  seems  only  natural  they  should  re- 
ciprocate. 

When  I  was  secretary,  I  used  to  do  as 
much  as  I  could  of  the  kind  of  thing  you 
ask  me  to  do  at  Des  Moines.  Then  the 
Conference  was  not  nearly  so  big  nor  its 
scope  so  wide.  It  will  be  charming  to  feel 
as  a  sort  of  "secretary  emeritus."  I  know 
I  am  going  to  have  the  time  of  my  young 
life.  Affectionately  yours, 

Uncle  Alec 

From  Health  to  Wealth 

THE  entire  staff  of  the  Oklahoma  Public 
Health  Association  recently  resigned. 
R.  Heber  Hixson,  who  has  been  the  man- 
aging director  for  the  last  five  years,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Mid-Western  Royalties  Company, 
formed  by  social  workers  in  Oklahoma  and 
some  of  the  directors  of  social  agencies. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  Harry 
G.  Newman,  formerly  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities  in  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  oil  business 
for  the  past  six  years.  That  social  workers 
can  succeed  in  business  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic service  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  this 
company,  less  than  a  year  old,  has  already 
paid  no  per  cent  dividends  on  preferred 
stock  and  100  per  cent  on  common. 

During  Mr.  Hixson's  administration  of 
•the  Public  Health  Association  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  in- 
creased from  25,000  to  200,000  children, 
the  hospital-bed  capacity  for  tuberculosis 
was  doubled  and  a  speakers'  bureau  was 
organized  with  twenty-two  volunteer 
speakers  which  carried  health  talks  to  all 
sorts  of  meetings  throughout  the  state. 

No  appointments  of  successors  to  the  re- 
signed staff  members  have  been  announced. 

Child  Institute  Launched 

THE  Instiute  of  Child  Guidance,  or- 
ganized by  the  Commonwealth  Fund, 
has  received  its  incorporation  papers  and 
will  open  its  program  on  July  i  at  145 
East  57  Street,  New  York  City.  The  insti- 
tute is  affiliated  with  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  and  the  Smith  College 
School  for  Social  Work.  It  will  undertake 
"to  make  possible  further  study  and  re- 
search in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene  for 
children,  with  special  reference  to  the 
causes  and  methods  of  treatment  of  behav- 
ior problems;  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
training  of  psychiatrists  and  graduate  psy- 
chologists in  practical  child-guidance  work 
and  to  provide  field  training  in  child 
guidance."  Dr.  Lawson  G.  Lowrey  will 
be  director.  The  Commonwealth  Fund  last 
year  appropriated  for  it  $175,000- 
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Two  Studies  in  St.  Louis 

PWO  surveys  by  national  agencies  of 
*  local  situations  in  St.  Louis  have  been 
arranged  by  the  Community  Council  of  St. 
Louis.  The  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  is  studying  child  welfare  under 
the  direction  of  C.  C.  Carstens  with  Emma 
Lundberg,  formerly  of  the  federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  in  charge.  A  survey  of 
public  health  activities  and  agencies  and 
of  hospitals  financed  by  the  Community 
Fund  will  be  made  by  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  with  Dr.  C.  St.  Clair 
Drake  in  charge. 

For  Negro  Health 

'"THE  first  national  campaign  for  funds 
*•  for  Negro  health  by  the  National 
Health  Circle  for  Colored  People,  Inc., 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  started 
off  with  two  interesting  letters  by  Fannie 
Hurst,  the  novelist,  who  it  campaign  chair- 
man. The  object  of  the  Circle  is  to  or- 
ganize public  opinion  and  support  for 
health  work  among  Negroes,  to  organize 
local  health  circles  among  colored  people, 
to  establish  scholarship  loan  funds  for  the 
training  of  colored  nurses  and  teachers, 
and  to  maintain  nurses  for  certain  periods 
at  strategic  points.  Belle  Davis  is  execu- 
tive secretary  and  the  executive  committee 
includes  Dr.  Louis  T.  Wright,  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson,  and  Lillian  D.  Wald. 

Promoting  the  Unpopular  Cause 

THOSE  who  have  labored  in  the  inter- 
ests of  an  unpopular  cause  will  find 
solace  and  inspiration  at  a  dinner  meeting 
on  unpopular  causes  to  be  given  in  Des 
Moines  during  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work.  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor  of 
The  Survey,  will  be  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing and  the  addresses  are:  Causes  Attack- 
ed by  Organized  Opposition,  by  Florence 
Kelley,  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League;  When  Prejudice  Must  Be 
Overcome,  by  R.  Maurice  Moss,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Urban  League; 
and  Public  Opinion  and  Strikes,  speaker 
to  be  announced.  The  dinner  will  be  at 
6  p.m.,  May  i*. 

Survey  at  Des  Moines 

THE  editors  of  The  Survey,  present  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Des  Moines,  May  n  to  18,  will  be 
free  for  consultation  at  the  Survey  Book 
Table,  at  Kindred  Group  Headquarters, 
Shrine  Temple,  from  4  to  6  P.M.,  except 
Sunday. 

Miscellaneous 

A  DIRECTORY  of  community  welfare 
organizations  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
published  by  the  Public  Charities  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania.  It  i>  a  comprehen- 
sive listing  and  description  of  community 
chests,  councils  of  social  agencies,  social 
service  exchanges  and  social  workers'  clubs 
with  an  explanation  of  the  functions  and 
activities  of  each.  The  directory  is  com- 
piled by  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of 
the  P.  C.  A.  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  Arthur  Dunham,  Albert  E. 
Howell,  and  Frank  D.  Preston.  Price  25 
cents,  Public  Charities  Assn.,  311  South 
Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  ALUMNAE  of  the  Committee  on 
Volunteer  Service  of  the  Cleveland  Asso- 
ciated Charities  were  entertained  at  tea 
recently  by  Mrs.  David  W.  Teachout,  '24, 
in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the 
eighth  course  of  study.  There  are  now 
fifty  graduates.  Courses  were  started  in 
1924  under  the  direction  of  Margaret 
Means,  who  resigned  recently  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Myra  Myrick,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  of  the  New  Social 
Order  is  the  theme  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  the  Fellowship  for  a  Christian 
Social  Order,  Dayton,  O.,  April  19-22.  The 
program  includes  addresses  by  Bishop 
Francis  J.  McConnell,  Kirby  Page,  Sher- 
wood Eddy,  Paul  H.  Douglas  and  Anne 
Guthrie.  Amy  Blanche  Greene,  347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City,  is  executive  sec- 
retary. 

JANE  HOEY,  assistant  director  of  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  and 
a  member  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Crime  Commission  which  re- 
cently made  a  study  of  crime  in  various 
sections  of  the  state,  has  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Smith  to  the  new  State  Com- 
mission of  Correction. 

JOHN  A.  LAPP,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  has 
spoken  as  president  of  the  conference  in 
twenty-four  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  Lapp  conducted  an  insti- 
tute on  social  work  in  Los  Angeles,  March 
20-25. 

HOMER  FOLKS,  secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York, 
has  been  elected  an  associate  fellow  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  in  the  field  of  public 
health. 

PHILIP  KLEIN,  executive  secretary, 
A.  A.  S.  W.,  is  back  at  his  home  in  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey.  He  plans  to  return 
to  his  desk  at  least  on  a  part  time  basis 
in  a  few  weeks. 

VIRGINIA  STATE  CONFERENCE  of 
Social  Work  has  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  year:  Judge  Floyd 
Hudgins,  president;  John  F.  Hall,  vice- 
president;  Luella  Townley,  secretary. 

COLUMBUS  (OHIO)  SOCIETY  for 
the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Tuberculosis 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Columbus 
Tuberculosis  Society. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

RUTH  BEROLZHEIMER,  recently  with  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  as  financial  secretary,  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America. 

D».  SMILEY  BLANTON,  formerly  director  of  the 
Child  Guidance  Clinic,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, and  co-author  of  Child  Guidance  (re- 
cently published),  to  the  recently  endowed  chair 
of  child  study,  Vassar  College. 

S.  ETHEL  CLARK  as  director  Community  Welfare 
Union,  Racine,  Wis.,  succeeding  Howard  F. 
Edmonds. 

ACNES  COGAN,  as  director  of  public  health  nurs- 
ing, Darke  County,  Ohio,  health  unit. 

MARY  V.  DEMPSEY,  statistician  for  the  Syracuse 
Health  Demonstration,  as  a  member  of  the 
Statistical  Advisory  Committee  of  the  National 
Organization  of  Public  Health  Nursing. 
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HELEN  DUERKSEN,  formerly  field  nurse,  Okla- 
homa Public  Health  Association,  as  member  of 
the  staff,  Blackwell  (Okla.)  Public  Health  As- 
sociation. 

MRS.  ROBBINS  OILMAN,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Women's  Cooperative  Alliance,  Minneapolis,  as 
chairman  of  the  Motion  Picture  Committee  of 
the  National  Council  of  Women. 

HENRY  S.  GODFREY,  as  publicity  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion on  a  half-time  basis. 

BELLE  THOMPSON  GOODNOW,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  follow-up  work  at  the  state  sanatorium 
at  Glen  Gardner.  New  Jersey,  to  the  staff  of 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Mrs. 
Goodnow  is  visiting  tuberculosis  institutions 
throughout  the  country  advising  on  the  installa- 
tion of  a  follow-up  system. 

GQRALDINE  GRAHAM,  formerly  case  supervisor 
Cleveland  Association  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled, as  executive  secretary  of  that  organiza- 
tion succeeding  Pauline  Marshall,  who  has 
joined  the  national  headquarters,  A.R.C. 

CONSTANCE  HANNA  as  orthopedic  nurse,  Ohio 
State  Department  of  Health. 

HERBERT  T.  HARE  as  publicity  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Health  Council  and  Tuberculosis 
Committee. 

W.  H.  HOLLAND,  superintendent  of  charities,  Los 
Angeles,  as  president  of  the  Survey  Club  of 
Los  Angeles  (the  local  social  workers'  club). 

WAYNE  L.  HOPKINS  as  industrial  secretary  and 
research  secretary,  Armstrong  Association  of 
Philadelphia. 

ANNE  HUTCHINGS,  formerly  director  of  volunteer 
service,  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society, 
as  organizer  and  executive  head  of  a  new 
Family  Welfare  Society  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

EDWIN  C.  JONES  as  chairman,  AI.MA  CRAMER  as 
vice-chairman  and  JANE  HUPFORD  as  secretary, 
Chicago  Publicity  Methods  Committee. 

ELIZABETH  KENNING,  formerly  with  the  Phila- 
delphia General  Hospital,  as  county  secretary, 
Children's  Aid  Society,  with  headquarters  at 
Tonawanda,  Pa. 

FAY  MATHEWSON.  formerly  superintendent  of 
recreation,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  as  Director  of 
Community  Recreation.  Union  County,  N.  J., 
Park  System,  with  headquarters  at  Elizabeth. 

F.  E.  MILLERK,  formerly  executive  secretary 
Knoxville  Community  Chest,  to  the  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  Community  Chest. 

JOSEPH  P.  MURPHY,  formerly  chief  adult  proba- 
tion officer,  Buffalo,  as  chief  adult  probation 
officer,  Newark,  N.  J.,  succeeding  John  J. 
Gascoyne,  deceased. 

HELEN  G.  NELSON  as  Camp  Fire  Girl  executive, 
Corsicana,  Texas. 

MABEL  NUSSMAN,  to  staff  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Virginia, 
succeeding  Helen  Smith,  resigned. 

EDITH  ODGKRS,  formerly  secretary  to  the  director, 
Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  as  committee 
secretary,  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation. 

MRS.  CHRISTIAN  OLSEN  as  an  itinerant  Junior 
Red  Cross  worker  in  Indiana. 

DONALD  OVIATT  as  secretary  publicity  department, 
Cleveland  Community  Fund,  succeeding  Donald 
Vance,  resigned. 

DR.  FREDERICK  W.  PARSONS  as  first  commissioner 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene.  This  is  the  first  appointment  made 
under  the  state  reorganization  plan. 

CLAY  PERRY  as  publicity  director  of  the  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  Community  Fund  Association. 

LAWSON  PURDY,  general  director.  Charity  Organ, 
ization  Society,  New  York  City,  as  vice-chair- 
man, Zoning  Division,  City  Committee  on  Plan 
and  Survey,  New  York  City. 

JOSEPHINE  RANDALL,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Recreation  Council  of  the  Community  Chest, 
San  Francisco,  as  superintendent  of  recreation, 
San  Francisco. 

Louis  R.  RESNICK,  assistant  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent. New  York  Edison  Company,  as  director 
of  public  information  and  education,  Welfare 
Council,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Resnick  will 
begin  work  May  1  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Ross  W.  SANDERSON,  for  seven  years  executive 
secretary,  Wichita  Council  of  Churches  and 
vice-president,  Wichita  Community  Chest,  a< 
administrative  secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  and  general  secretary  of  the  Y.M. 
C.A.  The  Council  of  Churches  adds  a  director 
of  religious  education. 

HARRIETT  SEELY  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Red  Cross,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

SAMUEL  SILUKIN  as  executive  director,  Jewish 
Big  Brother  Association,  Cleveland. 

BERTHA  J.  SOUTHWICK.  formerly  general  secre- 
tary, Family  Welfare  Association,  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  as  Family  Engineer,  Extension  Service, 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  Mooseheart,  111. 

LILLIAN    STEVENS   as    assistant    Camp   Fire   Girls 

executive,   Long  Beach,  Calif. 
DOROTHY   STEWART,  granddaughter  of  Robert  W. 
deForest,    president    of    Survey    Associates,    as 
volunteer  worker,  Charity  Organization  Society, 
New  York  City. 

JAMES  G.  STONE,  formerly  junior  staff  member 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  as  publicity 
secretary,  Onondaga  Health  Association,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 
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CHILD  HEALTH  fN  SMALL  COMML 

ITIES — Bulletins    describing     the     Comn 
wealth    Fund    child    health    demonstration 

two    in    small    cities,    two    in    rural    coun 

No.  1,  Program  and  Policies.  No.  2.  Marion 
County,  Ore.  No.  3,  Athens,  Ga.  No.  4, 
Progress  Keport.  Mailed  free  on  application 
to  Director  of  Publications.  Room  1648,  378 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  York. 

THE  SCHOOL  PARENT  —Keeps   in   touch 

with  events  in  the  New  York  Public  Schools 
and  Parents  Associations  weekly  in  The 
School  Parent.  Send  subscription  price  of 
$1.00  to  the  United  Parent*  Association  of 

Greater  New  York.  152  W.  42nd  Street. 
New  York  City. 

UP-TO-DATE   CHILD    LABOR   PUBLJ. 

CATIONS Child  Labor  Facts,  1927; 

Selected  Bibliography  on  Child  Labor  (1920- 
1927);  Children  Working  in  Missouri,  1927. 
Price  10  cents  each.  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  215  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
City. 

EAST  BY  WEST — A  special  number  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic  devoted  entirely  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in 
America  and  at  home.  An  excellent  hack- 
ground  for  the  newspaper  despatches  of  to- 
day. Original  price  50  cents — now  25  cents 
a  copy.  Survey  Graphic,  112  E.  19th  St., 
New  "York. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  PSYCHOLOGY 

— by    Helen    G.    Estey,    Gardner,    Mav 
pages,   $1.00  a  copy.     Obtained   of  author  at 
Gardner,    Mass. 

CARTER  TAYLOR,  formerly  assistant  to  the  director 
Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  to  the  staff  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Taylor  will 
organize  and  develop  courses  for  practical 
training  in  problems  of  Community  Organiza- 
tion and  be  supervisor  of  field  training. 

CATHERINE  W.  TAYLOR  as  registrar,  Social  Serv- 
ice Exchange,  Reading,  Pa. 

NANCY  TOMLINSON,  formerly  with  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  as  executive 
secretary,  A.R.C. ,  Lewiston.  Idaho. 

CLARE  M.  TOUSLEY  as  chairman  and  T,  uis 
RESNICK  as  secretary.  New  York  Committee 
on  Publicity  Methods. 

ARTHUR  W.  TOWNE,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Onondaga  Health  Association,  as  president. 
Social  Workers'  Club,  Syracuse. 

FRANCES  C.  VOGEL,  R.N.,  as  public  health  nurse, 
Berks  County  Chapter,  A.R.C.,  Reading,  Pa. 

BELLE  WACINER,  formerly  director  of  nurses, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  Health  Department,  as  nursing 
field  representative,  A.R.C.,  for  New  Jersey. 

ALICE  WALDO  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Department  of  Health. 

MARY  P.  WHEELER  as  general  secretary.  T'nitrd 
Charities  of  St.  Paul,  succeeding  John  R. 
Brown,  deceased. 

EMILIE  WILKINS.  formerly  executive  secretary 
Family  Service  Organization,  Tampa,  Fla.,  as 
executive  secretary.  Family  Welfare  Awcia- 
tion,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Resignations 


JOHN  S.  BECKA  as  execv'ive  secretary,  Catholic 
Big  Brothers,  Cleveland. 

CATHERINE  CONCANNON  as  nurse  in  charge  of 
tuberculosis  nursing,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  after  nineteen  years  service. 

BERTHA  J.  HOWARD  as  visitor.  Social  Welfare 
League,  Reading,  Pa.,  to  recuperate  from 
illness. 

BARBARA  JOY  as  director  of  the  Department  of 
Outdoor  and  Health  Activities,  national  head- 
quarters. Camp  Fire  Girls. 

BLANCHE  H.  LOWE  as  director,  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity  Service.  Portsmouth.  Ohio. 

DR.  GEORGE  M.  RETAN  as  director  of  the  Purrao 
of  Child  Hygiene,  Department  of  Health, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Clara  Pierce  succeeds 
Dr.  Retan  as  acting  director. 

MARTORIE  P.  SANDERSON  as  a  hospital  *prial 
worker  at  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mas*. 

LtlCY  SWIFT  as  nutritionist  at  National  Head- 
quarters, A.R.C. 

MRS.  L.  W.  TnoMAS,  formerly  Bertha  Friedman, 
as  a  chapter  correspondent,  National  Head- 
quarters, A.R.C.,  to  join  her  husband  in  New 
York. 

MARGARET  THOMAS  as  a  writer  on  the  public 
information  staff.  National  Headquarters, 
A.R.C. 

M.  EMETH  TUTTLS  as  director,  Children's 
Bureau,  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  North  Carolina,  for  rest  and  further 
study. 

DONALD  VANCE  as  director  of  publicity  depart- 
ment, Cleveland  Community  Fund,  to  join 
Donald  C.  Dougherty  Co.,  publicity  counselors, 
Cleveland. 
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Child  Labor  in  Massachusetts 

*o  THE  EDITOR:  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley's  review  in  your  issue 
if  February  15  of  Child  Labor  in  Massachusetts  by  Raymond 
C.  Fuller  and  Mabel  A.  Strong  states  that  the  concept  on 
'hich  the  book  rests  is  largely  obsolete.  For  those  interested 
i  the  employed  adolescent,  it  might  clarify  ideas  if  Mrs.  Kelley 
•ould  develop  her  contentions  with  a  little  more  definiteness 
lan  this  brief  review.  The  writer,  while  director  of  school 
ygiene  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  was  intimately  concerned 
•ith  the  problems  presented  in  this  study  and  fails  to  see  the 
pplication  of  the  epithet  "'belated  leaders."  In  fact  he  is 
iclined  to  agree  with  the  reviewer  of  this  book  in  The  Na- 
on's  Health,  who  says:  "After  reading  the  entire  book,  one 
|:els  strongly  that  in  the  long  run  child  labor  is  profitable 
either  to  the  employer,  the  child,  nor  society  and  should  be 
ispensed  with  in  the  modern  state."  As  to  Mrs.  Kelley's  im- 
lications  of  neglect  of  accident  problems,  we  should  call  atten- 
on  to  the  twenty-five  pages  on  accidents  and  health  hazards 
1 1  this  little  book. 

The    writer    asks    for    further   exposition    of    Mrs.    Kelley's 

iews  because  his  own   experience   in   Massachusetts  led   to   a 

eady  sympathy  with  Mr.  Fuller's  presentation  for  more  edu- 

ational  and  health  service  for  the  employed  adolescent,  more 

ocational  guidance,  more  attention  to  the  subnormal  child  who 

IBS  ceased   to   profit   from   the   schools   and   is    fast   developing 

,  abits  of  idleness,  and  more  protection   against  industrial  acci- 

ients.     Mr.  Fuller's  appeal  for  education  of  children  of  vari- 

us  kinds  of  ability  as  well  as  degrees  of  intelligence,  his  appeal 

Dr  education  in  skills,  habits  and  attitudes,  for  education  with 

iterest,  effort  and  self-direction  [not  merely  coercive  retention 

i  school  to  meet  a  chronological   age  law]    are  surely  "tasks 

nd  problems"  worthy  of  all  reformers   as  well  as  social  and 

ublic  health  workers,  educators,  psychiatrists,  economic,  social 

nd  spiritual  leaders. 

No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Fuller  as  well  as  Mrs.  Kelley  has  pointed 

[jut,  Massachusetts  has  yet  considerable  gains  to  make  in   the 

jgislative  field.     However,  the  writer's  experience  has  led  him 

p  seek  the  welfare  of  this  needy  group  of  children  in  suitable 

[find  and   amount  of   schooling,   play   and  work   as  well  as   in 

[he  immediate  tasks  of  abuse  and  neglect.     When  our  schools 

til  to    provide   interest   or   suitable   training   for   the   lives   of 

Hhese  restless  adolescents,  how  much  of  our  effort  should  be 

evoted  to  more  and  more  legislation  to  even  higher  and  higher 

.ge  limits?     We   know  of   no  satisfactory   evidence   that  pro- 

ibitory  legislation  alone  will  care  for  the  problems  presented 

ly  the  authors  of  Child  Labor  in  Massachusetts.     "Child  and 

Education — these  together  are  the  paramount  concern  of  child- 

abor  reform  and  the  indispensable  means  of  social  progress." 

!  American  Child  Health  Association, 

I  New  York  HAROLD  H.  MITCHELL,  M.D. 

fo  THE  EDITOR:  Dr.  Mitchell  asks  for  specifications  for  my 
Itatement  that  "the  concept  on  which  the  book  rests  is  largely 
Obsolete."  Briefly  they  are: — 

I  The    assumption    in   Mr.   Grafton   Cushing's   foreword,    de- 
|>eloped  later  in  the  book  that 
\[a)   Massachusetts  is  an  advanced  state; 

I*)  In  Massachusetts  little  new  legislation  is  needed;  and  in 
he  opening  sentence  of  Chapter  VII, 

Re)  The  child  labor  situation  in  Massachusetts  is  no  longer 
bpectacular  or  dramatic. 


Since  1918  American  industry  has  undergone  a  revolution. 
The  new  high  speed,  electric-driven  machines  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  new  industrial  poisons  have  given  rise  to  a  new 
nation-wide  consciousness  of  peril.  It  is  seen  that  the  intelli- 
gence which  has  created  mass  production,  and  mass  hazards, 
for  old  and  young  must  be  constrained  to  make  industry  safe. 

The  advancing  states,  Wisconsin  leading,  apply  to  this  new 
situation  new  intensive  publicity,  and  new  efficiency  in  fixing 
responsibility  for  injuries  to  the  young  directly  upon  negligent 
and  law-breaking  employers.  They  do  this  through  penalty 
costs,  and  ever-lengthening  lists  of  employments  prohibited  by 
reason  of  extra  hazards.  How  can  Massachusetts  be  regarded 
as  "an  advanced  state"  while  she  still  cuts  her  list  of  prohibited 
hazards  at  the  i6th  birthday?  And  while  she  does  not  yet, 
like  Illinois,  print  in  her  Monthly  Labor  Bulletin  the  deaths, 
dismemberments,  mutilations  and  lesser  injuries  suffered  by 
wage-earning  minors  in  the  preceding  month? 

According  to  the  text  of  the  authors,  Massachusetts  allows 
children  to  leave  school  at  the  I4th  birthday  (p.  114)  and  the 
6th  grade  (p.  112)  to  enter  industry,  70.4  per  cent  of  those 
between  10  and  15  years  of  age  being  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industries,  a  proportion  exceeded  only  by 
Rhode  Island  with  81.4  per  cent  (p.  20). 

"Recently  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  made  a  survey 
[published  1926]  of  compensable  accidents  to  minors  under  21 
in  three  states  (p.  54).  ...  In  Massachusetts  more  of  the  in- 
juries to  children  were  due  to  power-working  machinery  than 
to  any  other  cause.  Not  only  is  the  number  larger,  but  the 
accidents  are  more  severe.  Proportionately  twice  as  many 
accidents  due  to  machinery  were  suffered  by  minors  as  were 
suffered  by  adults  (p.  55). 

"According  to  a  report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
(Massachusetts)  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industries 
[Monthly  Labor  Review,  Dec.  1925,  p.  93]  2,965  tabulatable 
accidents  were  suffered  by  working  children  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  18.  Of  these  657  occurred  to  children  14  and  15 
years  old;  3  were  fatal,  and  14  resulted  in  permanent  partial 
disability.  Of  the  accidents  to  children  16  and  17  years  old, 
7  were  fatal,  while  permanent  partial  disability  resulted  in  73 
cases."  (p.  53) 

Under  these  backward  and  extraordinarily  hazardous  con- 
ditions Massachusetts  has  not  even  joined  the  trio  of  advanc- 
ing states  which  award  double  or  triple  compensation  f or  ^  chil- 
dren illegally  employed.  How  then  can  the  concept  that  "little 
new  legislation  is  needed"  be  regarded  as  anything  but  obsolete? 
Certainly  it  is  not  advanced. 

The  dead  are  silent.  The  unfortunate  young  cripples  cannot 
revolt.  The  leaders  are  belated  and  their  concept  is  largely 
obsolete  who  write  "The  child  labor  situation  in  Massachusetts 
is  no  longer  spectacular  or  dramatic.  .  .  .  The  achievement  of 
the  past  is  cause  for  gratulation. 

FLORENCE  KELLEY 

Why  Are  Teachers  Outsiders? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  felt  interested  decidedly  in  your  article  in 
this  March  Midmonthly  on  "Why  are  Teachers  Outsiders?" 

Having  been  a  social  worker  who  tried  to  break  into  teach- 
ing, I  have  discovered  some  years  ago,  that  experience  of  a 
business  or  social  service  character  is  not  recognized  as  of 
value,  as  a  general  thing,  by  our  superintendents  of  schools. 
Only  in  a  very  few  specialties,  such  as  manual  training,  dress- 
making, typewriting  and  the  like,  are  substitutes  of  academic 
experience  recognized.  But  not  in  such  fields  as  history  and 
civics,  though  this  latter  should  decidedly  call  for  people  who 
have  experientially  participated  in  the  social  process,  and  not 
only  read  about  it.  I  have  a  feeling  that  our  ideals  are  impotent 
frequently  because  they  are  so  bookish— untranslated  am 
undramatized  by  experiential  translation. 

Chicago,  III.  OTTO  WANDKR 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

— President,  Margaret  Sanger,  104  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  edu- 
cate American  people  in  the  various  aspects 
of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  procreation; 
to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly 
licensed  physicians.  Life  membership  $1.00; 
Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—Alice  I,.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education;  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER-Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC— 16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York, 
Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  play  leaders, 
and  psychiatric  nurses.  For  information 
address  Jess  Perlman,  Director. 

CHILD     WELFARE    COMMITTEE    OF 

AMERICA,  Inc — 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  tor  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margareet  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President:  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

CHILD       WELFARE       LEAGUE       OF 

AMERICA— C  C  Carstens,  director.  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standard*  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED—Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — age*  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C  Faulkner,  Man- 
aging Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Composed  of  22  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Exec- 
utive Secretary. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 
Summer  service  for  college  students, 
Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans,  Raymond 
E.  Cole.  Executive. 


EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA  — L.  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides- 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dent,  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.   Johnson,   Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN 
AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold 
Christian  standards  of  daily  living  in  the 
home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in  the 
community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with 
branches  in  44  states. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-Trains  Negro  and 
Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad- 
vanced courses:  agriculture,  builders,  busi- 
ness, home-economics,  normal.  Publishes 
"Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  on 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director, 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of 
Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 


Choose  Your  Road 

IN    his    Nonsense    Novels,    Stephen 
L 


Leacock  has  one  of  his  characters 
"jump  on  his  horse  and  ride  off  madly 
in  all  directions." 

That  is  a  temptation  in  social  work 
— to  ride  off  madly  in  all  directions. 
There  are  so  many  directions  and  the 
objective  at  the  end  of  each  road  is  so 
much  worth  while! 

But  those  whose  intelligence  is  as 
large  as  their  hearts  will  select  one 
road,  after  careful  deliberation,  and 
travel  straight  along  it. 

Each  organization  on  these  pages 
offers  you  a  road  to  travel,  like-minded 
men  and  women  as  fellow  travelers 
en  route,  and  a  satisfying  goal  for  your 
effort.  Each  offers,  too,  to  guide  you 
expertly. 

Which  road  will  you  travel?   Don't 
attempt  to  use  them  all.    Choose  one 
and    ride   down   it  with  spurs   at   the 
flanks  of  your  enthusiasm. 
(In  answering  advertisement!  please  mention  THE   SURVEY.    //  helps 
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and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  1 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  tmsine 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian.  Colored  a 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  sec 
taries  at  work  in  49  centres  in  the  Oriei 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL   CHILD   LABOR  COMMT1 

TEE  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sea 
tary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  ' 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  condu 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advi 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information.  A 
nual  membership,  %2  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $11 
includes  monthy  publication,  "The  Amend 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSC 
CIATION,  INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building 
character  in  the  children  of  America  throuj 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodh 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  c 
operation  with  other  organizations,  to  on 
inate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  chari 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knigt 
hood  of  Youth  it  provides  homes,  schoc 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  cha 
acter  training  through  actual  practice.  01 
cers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charl 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FO 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.-Dr.  Willia 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charl 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  1 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  V 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  Ne 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygien 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindet 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  ar 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavio 
education,  industry  psychiatric  social  ser 
ice,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.f 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  mom 
ly.  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  TH1 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS- 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mr 
Winifred  Hathaway,  associate  director;  DM 
B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director,  an 
Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  37 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fu 
nish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slide 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organiz: 
tions  and  legislation,  publish  literature  c 
movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cos 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAI 
WORK — John  A.  Lapp,  president,  Chicagi 
111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  I 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conferenc 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principle 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  tb 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Eac 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishe 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  th 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletir 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor 
ference  will  be  held  in  Des  Moines.  lowi 
May  11-18,  1927.  Proceedings  are  sent  fre 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  o 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENT.' 

AND  TEACHERS—Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executiv 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooper.itiot 
between  home  and -school,  and  an  informet 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad 
vantages  for  all  choldren. 

NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF  WOMEN- 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  housi 
for  35  women's  organiations.  Valeria  H 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISri 

WOMEN Mrs.  Joseph   E.    Friend,   Presi 

dent;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Stcrnberger,  Execn 
five  Secretary,  2109  Broadway,  New  Yori 
City.  Program  covers  twelve  department! 
in  religious,  educational,  civic  and  legislatiyi 
work,  peace  and  social  service.  Officia. 
publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 

us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  and  Immi- 
grant Education,  799  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  For  the  protection  and  education  of 
immigrant  women  and  girls.  Maintains 
Bureau  of  International  Service.  Monthly 
bulletin.  "The  Immigrant."  Fiorina  Lasker, 
Chairman;  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Secretary. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse.  Chairman,  5  Colum- 
bus Circle,  New  York  City.  Program  of 
Education,  recreation,  religious  instruction 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  communi- 
ties. Bulletin:  "The  Rural  Voice." 

mONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc. -370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres. ;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 

for  health  work  among  colored  people. 
To   create   a»d   stimulate   health    conscious- 
ness and  responsibility  among  the  colored 
people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and   place  young 
colored   women   in   public  health. 

iE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS-At  the  Chil- 

dren's  Village  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson.  New- 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  institu- 


tions. The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  futher  information 
address  Calvin  Derrick.  Dean. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly 
R.  Williams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
on  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE- For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec 
sec'y;  127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  247  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Christman,  secretary.  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  workshop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 

315  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S..  Braucher,  secretary. 
Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 


year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In- 
formation available  on  playground  and  com- 
munity center  activities  and  administration. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  MOTION  PICTURE 
FOUNDATION,  Inc.-William  E.  Har- 
mon, Pres.;  W.  Burke  Harmon,  Vice-Pres.; 
Mary  Beattie  Brady,  Treas.;  Estelle  Merrill, 
Sec.;  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Pro- 
ducers and  distributors  of  simple,  short 
motion  pictures  designed  strictly  for  church 
use  as  part  of  a  regular  service.  One  of 
the  activities  of  the  Harmon  Foundation. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION-  For   the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE^-An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA  —  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr..  Secretary. 


BOOTLEGGING   OPIUM   IN   THE  PHILIPPINES 
(Continued  from  page  77) 


eduction  of  the  poppy,  coca  shrub  and  similar  plants  by 
(vernment  monopoly  with  a  gradual  limitation  to  medicinal 
id  scientific  needs,  eventuating  in  prohibition.  This 
rogram  would  probably  extend  over  fifteen  years  or  more, 
easons  for  these  conclusions  cannot  be  compressed  within 
is  article,  but  one  thing  must  be  said:  that  there  is 
ch  a  dearth  of  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  under- 
ing  the  whole  question  that  a  series  of  researches  should 

undertaken  at  once.    Here,  too,  space  does  not  permit 

details. 
The  investigation  now  to  be  undertaken  in  the  Philippines 


at  the  request  of  the  War  Department  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
not  be  confined  to  mere  figures,  but  will  be  a  complete 
study.  C.  H.  Anderson,  the  man  chosen  as  investigator, 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  is  not  an  impractical 
idealist.  Will  the  Department  face  the  facts,  or  will  it  try 
to  satisfy  the  public  demand  for  rhetoric  and  conscience- 
salve  by  pretending  that  prohibition  of  opium-smoking  is 
working?  If  the  facts  are  faced,  then  the  next  time  our 
representatives  at  an  international  meeting  in  Geneva  are 
questioned,  they  can  avoid  a  situation  which  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  say  the  least,  embarrassing. 


WHAT  IS  A  SOCIAL  WORK  EXECUTIVE? 
(Continued  from  page  115) 


oes  to  the  public  with  a  varied  but  constant  interpretation 
:  his  problems  and  the  work  of  his  agency  in  meeting  them. 
i  order  to  interpret  problems  and  policies  your  executive 
lould  be  an  able  platform  speaker  and  the  commander  of 
t  least  a  fair  literary  style.  It  is  the  constant  astonishment 
f  visitors  to  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  that 
o  many  apparently  qualified  social  executives  address  audi- 
nces,  and  so  few  leave  more  than  a  fleeting  impression. 

There  is  an  old  biological  adage  to  the  effect  that  all 
oosters  are  chickens  but  not  all  chickens  are  roosters.  There 
.re  many  glib  talkers  who  would  by  no  means  do  for  exec- 
itive  service,  but  it  is  nearly  true  that  real  leaders  of  exec- 
itive  quality  are  able  to  express  themselves  in  public  with 
learness  and  force. 

Thinking    over   the   whole    requirement    which    is    here 
(In   answering   advertisements  please  mention 


labeled  "leadership,"  it  is  difficult  perhaps  to  see  that 
ability  of  such  a  high  order  is  necessary  in  social  work. 
This  is  because  the  new  profession  is  in  a  stage  of  meta- 
morphosis out  of  efforts  heretofore  only  philanthropic — 
principally  the  relief  of  suffering.  In  truth,  remedial  charity 
is  only  the  repair-shop  of  real  social  work.  There  is  in 
process  of  materialization  a  science  of  public  welfare.  It 
calls  for  professional  service  of  a  high  order.  That  present 
pay  is  so  meagre  should  not  be  disconcerting.  This  is  al- 
ways the  case  with  nascent  professions.  The  public  must  be 
convinced  of  the  real  value  of  such  service  before  they  will 
compensate  it  adequately. 

The  third  and  concluding  article  in  Mr. 
Kelso's  series,  on  Efficiency,  will  appear  in 
The  Survey  of  May  15. 

THE   SURVEY.    //   helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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MEDICAL  AND  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  TRAINING 

Lectures  by  members  of  the  staff  of 

JOHNS   HOPKINS    MEDICAL   SCHOOL, 

SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE  AND 

PHILOSOPHICAL  FACULTIES 

Supervised  practice  work— FAMILY  WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION,  JOHNS  HOPKINS'  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  DEPARTMENT,  MEDICAL  AND 
PSYCHIATRIC  CLINICS. 

Two  year  course  leading  to  M.A.  Degree 
For  Social  Economics  circulars  apply  to   Registrar 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE,   MD. 


BREASTING  THE  CRIME  WAVE 

(Continued  from   page   71) 


HOUSES    SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL   TRADE 

Dry    Goods 

FREDERICK    LOESER    &    CO. 
Fulton    Street  Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN   BROS. 
Hudson    and    North    Moore    Streets  New   York 

Electric   Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQU1ST,   Inc. 
501     Fifth    Avenue  New    York    City 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCUIT 
TION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  the  Survey  published  semi-monthly  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1927. 

State  of  New  Y«rk,         I    „ 
County   of   New   York,    | 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  John  D.  Kenderdine,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  The 
SURVEY,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  manager  are:   Publisher,   Survey  Associates,  Inc.,    112  East   19 
Street,  New   York  City;   Editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg,   112  East   19   Street,  New 
York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Arthur  Kellogg    112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
City;    Business    Manager,    John    D.    Kenderdine,    112    East    19    Street,    New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:   (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must  be   stated   and   also   immediately   thereunder   the  names   and   addresses 
of   stockholders    owning   or   holding    one   per   cent   or   more   of   total    amount 
of  stock.      If   not  owned  by  a  corporation,   the   names   and   addresses  of  the 
individual  owners  must  be  given.     If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  indi« 
vidual    member,    must    be    given.)       Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19 
Street,    New    York    City,   a    non-commercial    corporation    under   the    laws   of 
the    State    of    New    York   with   over    1,800    members.      It   has   no   stocks   or 
bonds.     President,   Robert  W.  deForest,  30   Broad   Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Vice-Presidents,    Julian     W.    Mack,     1224    Woolworth    Bldg.,     New    York, 
N.    Y.;     V.    Everit    Macy,    "Chilmark,"    Scarborough-on-Hudson,    N.    Y.: 
Robert  Hallowell,    112   East    19   Street,   New   York,   N.   Y.;    Secretary,   Rita 
W.  Morgenthau,   112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer.  Arthur 
Kellogg,   112   East   19  Street,   New  York,  N.   Y. 

3.  That   the   known   bondholders,   mortgagees,    and   other   security   holders 
owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

4.  That   the   two   paragraphs   next  above,   giving   the   names  of  the  own- 
ers,   stockholders,    and    security    holders,    if    any,    contain    not    only    the    list 
of    stockholders    and    security    holders    as    they    appear    upon    the    books    of 
the   company    but    also,    in    cases    where    the    stockholder    or    security    holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,   the    name   of   the    person   or   corporation    for   whom    such   trustee    is 
acting,   is   given;    also   that  the   said   two   paragraphs   contain   statements   em- 
bracing   affiant's    full    knowledge    and    belief,    as    to    the    circumstances    and 
conditions    under     which     stockholders     and     security     holders    who    do    not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in   a   capacity   other   than   that  of  a   bona   fide   owner;    and   this   affiant   has 
no    reason   to   believe  that   any   other   person,    associat  on,    or   corporation   has 
any   interest  direct   or  indirect   in  the  said   stock,   bonds,   or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]         JOHN    D.    KENDERDINE, 

Business    Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  16th  day  of  March,  1927. 

[Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN, 

Commissioner  of   Deeds,    City   of    New    York. 

New    York    County    Clerk's    No.    184;    New 

York    County   Register's    No.    28079. 

My    Commission    Expires    May    25,    1928. 

(In   ansviering   advertisements   please    mention 


state  commissions — to  meet  the  onset  of  crime  by  proraotij 
a  more  efficient  administration  of  criminal  justice.  This 
proposes  to  achieve,  first,  by  awakening  public  opinion  throuj 
the  dissemination  of  information  with  respect  to  crime  and  I 
treatment;  second,  by  stimulating  the  organization  of  sta  I 
and  local  crime  commissions  and,  third,  through  a  comparatil 
study  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  several  states  to  work  out  I 
uniform  program  of  legislation  to  be  recommended  to  the  bl 
associations  and,  where  such  exist,  to  the  crime  commissioj 
of  the  several  states. 

While  the  earliest  statements  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  Cor  I 
mission  rested  its  case  solely  on  the  improvement  of  repressi'J 
measures  for  dealing  with  crime,  the  organization  has,  in  facl 
developed  two  committees  whose  function  it  is  to  seek  O'l 
the  causative  factors  of  delinquency.  One  of  these,  the  Con  I 
mittee  on  Education,  as  announced  by  its  chairman,  Newtcl 
D.  Baker,  "will  attempt  to  cover  the  influence  of  educations 
industrial  and  social  conditions  upon  the  prevalence  of  crimi 
while  the  other,  the  Committee  on  the  Medical  Aspects  1 1 
Crime,  headed  by  Mrs.  Richard  Derby,  daughter  of  the  1*1 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  "will  study  all  matters  regarding  d 
physical  and  the  mental  condition  of  criminals."  Both  the; 
committees  propose  to  gather  together  and  to  analyze  tt 
studies  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  fields  whk 
they  respectively  cover. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  for  not  taking  these  adumbri  I 
tions  of  purpose  too  seriously.    The  Commission  is  out  to  figl 
crime   in   the  good,  old-fashioned  way.    It   would  be   glad, 
doubt,  to  throw  light  on  the  dim  background  of   delinquen 
but  its  real  job  is  to  cope  with  the  problem  in  a  more  dir 
forthright  manner.    This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the   fact 
the  only  two  committees   that  have   reported   and  whose  cor  I 
elusions  have  gone  out  to  the  world  are  Chancellor   Hadley 
Committee  on  Criminal  Procedure  and  Judicial  Administratioi 
and    the    special    Committee    on    Fire-arms    Regulation.     Thi 
latter  of  these  reports  proposes  both  national  and  state  legis 
lation  to  restrict  the  transportation,  sale  and  use  of  fire-arms 
while  the   Hadley  report  submits   an  excellent   draft   of  legis 
lative  changes  in  criminal  procedure  which,  as  was  to  be  ex 
pected    from    its    source,    embodies    all    the    important    recom 
mendations   made   in   recent  years   by   the   legal   authorities  t< 
whose  efforts  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  is  devoted. 

HOW  shall  I,  in  conclusion,  evaluate  this  tremendous  ef 
of  the  bar  and  of  the  public  to  cope  with  the  menace  o 
crime?     The   subject   is   one   that   gives   me   deep  concern, 
want,  if  I  can,  to  share  the  optimism  of  those  who  see  in  thi 
concerted  drive  a  long  step  toward  the  solution  of  this  gravi 
problem. 

What  we  can  clearly  see  is  a  strong  movement  for  th» 
purification  of  the  wells  of  justice.  What  we  may  hop^full) 
expect  from  this  movement  is  a  steady  improvement  of  thi 
criminal  law  with  a  slower  and  more  irregular  improvemenl 
in  its  administration.  This  latter  will  come  about  only  as  anc 
when  our  civic  conscience  becomes  purged  of  its  indifferenct 
and  its  subservience  to  political  considerations.  But  this,  too 
we  may  envisage  as  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  tht 
legal  profession  and  our  civic  crusaders. 

What  bothers  me  is  the  question  of  the  bearing  of  all  this 
on  the  crime  wave.  What  we  shall  have  achieved,  let  us  say, 
is  the  mechanical  perfection  of  the  ancient  instrumentalities  of 
criminal  justice.  But  the  criminal  law  is  still  to  be  divorced 
from  criminal  science.  In  none  of  the  proposed  reforms, 
whether  emanating  from  the  bar  or  from  the  popular  move- 
ment, is  there  any  recognition  of  the  criminological  principle 
of  the  individualization  of  treatment.  Always  the  aim,  the  sole 
aim,  is  stark  punishment — swifter  and  surer  punishment — not 
THE  SURVEY.  It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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nderstanding  and  correction.  This  has  always  been  the  way 
f  "the  amateur  social  doctors"  as  described  by  Professor 
Villiam  Graham  Sumner:  "They  always  begin  with  the  ques- 
ion  of  remedies  and  they  go  at  this  without  any  diagnosis  or 
ny  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  or  the  physiology  of  society." 
It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  substantial 
elationship  between  law-enforcement  and  crime  but  it  is  a 
reater  absurdity  to  accept  the  former  as  a  sovereign  remedy 
or  the  latter.  There  are  incalculable  elements  in  the  war- 
lare  of  organized  society  against  its  criminal  elements.  Even 
n  the  field  of  international  war  there  are  "imponderables" 
vhich  count  for  more  than  the  heaviest  battalions.  Assuming 
hat  we  may  by  these  projected  methods  make  crime  twice  as 
irecarious  as  it  is  today,  would  we,  even  then,  have  made 
nore  than  a  dent  in  the  present  rate  of  criminality?  I  confess 
!  don't  know.  No  one  knows.  We  are  blind  leaders  of  the 
>lind.  We  must  go  on  in  our  present  course.  But  let  us  not 
ilink  the  fact  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  bandit 
>f  today  is  the  juvenile  delinquent  of  yesterday  and  the  in- 
locent  child  of  the  day  before  yesterday.  Tomorrow  it  will 
)e  too  late.  The  only  cure  for  crime  is  prevention. 


THE  NEGRO  IN  DETROIT 
(Continued  from  page  73) 


throughout  the  report  and  especially  in  the  housing  part,  too 
•nuch  responsibility  is  put  up  to  the  colored  people  themselves. 
The  removal  of  these  appalling  conditions  is  a  task  which  the 
nty  as  a  whole  must  shoulder. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  main  phase  of  the  problem:  Do 
the  white  people  of  Detroit  really  want  to  see  their  colored 
ellow-citizens  prosper?  Evidently  they  do,  in  the  abstract, 
mt  they  have  failed  these  last  few  years  in  almost  everything 
that  has  brought  their  good  intentions  to  a  practical  test. 
Take  this  matter  of  better  homes,  for  example.  Here  is  a 
minute  examination  of  the  relative  desirability  of  the  Negro 
as  a  tenant  and  a  neighbor,  pages  of  evidence  that,  compared 
with  other  nationality  groups,  and  in  those  circumstances 
where  the  maintenance  of  a  decent  home  is  physically  and 
psychologically  possible,  he  is  desirable  in  both  respects,  yet 
everywhere  white  people  permit  themselves  to  be  stampeded 
into  a  wild  scramble  to  get  rid  of  their  homes  because  a  few 
colored  families  have  moved  into  the  block.  An  unusually 
full  case-study  provides  the  nearest  approach  of  this  survey  to 
Ian  inquiry  into  the  mind  of  Detroit  on  the  Negro.  It  is 
jnot  a  pretty  picture.  Back  of  all  the  things  the  committee 
sets  forth  there  looms  a  problem  bigger.  The  channels  for 
(American  habits  of  thought  are  being  made,  it  seems,  not  by 
experience  but  by  special  interests — in  this  case  quite  clearly 
certain  real  estate  interests. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  report  to  assure  a  continuing  vital 
interest  in  race  relations.  Some  of  the  recommendations, 
addressed  to  municipal  departments  and  to  social  agencies,  no 
doubt  will  be  carried  out.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago 
commission,  there  is  no  provision  for  a  real  procedure  to  fol- 
low up  the  work  of  the  committee.  If  industrial  depression 
should  come  to  Detroit,  we  do  not  know  what  will  happen 
to  its  colored  citizens.  They  are  the  last  hired  and,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  will  be  the  first  fired;  they  live  close  to  the 
margin  and  cannot  provide  adequately  for  a  rainy  day.  So 
they  will  fight  for  their  jobs  and  their  homes.  What  then? 

Because  of  that  potential  sharpening  of  conflict  at  some 
future  time,  the  present  report  has  a  value  that  exceeds  the 
total  of  its  interesting  findings  and  of  the  practical  measures 
that  may  spring  from  them.  That  value  consists  in  the  assur- 
ance which  it  gives  the  colored  community  that,  after  all,  they 
do  not  have  to  fight  their  battle  all  alone;  that  influential 
individuals  and  groups  in  the  community  are  anxious  to  see 
justice  done  them  and  to  help  them  as  friends  and  brothers. 


MARRIAGE  and  CAREERS 

A  study  of  one   hundred  women  who  are   wives,  mother*, 
home-makers  and  professional  workers 

by 
VIRGINIA  MacMAKIN  COLLIER 

Published  by 
THE  BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION 

Sold   by 

THE   CHANNEL   BOOKSHOP 

279  Park  Avenue  Price  $1.0O 


QUESTION: — 

DOES  PROHIBITION  WORK? 

J^=  ANSWER:— 

"DOES  PROHIBITION  WORK?" 

Edited  by  MARTHA  BENSLEY  BRUERE 

The  social  workers  of  the  entire  country  have 
contributed  the  facts  that  make  up  this  un- 
biased, fascinating  account  of  the  United  States 
today  under  Prohibition. 

AT   ALL    BOOKSTORES.      $1.50 

HARPER  &   BROTHERS — W   EAST  33o   STREET,   NEW  YORK 


for   both 


For  Social  Workers 

And    All    Who    Are    Interested    in    Community 
Health  Programs 

An  attractive  combination  offer  is  now  possible 

THE  SURVEY— twice-a-month    (in- 
cluding Survey  Graphic). 
The  ideal  magazine  for  social  workers. 
The  indispensable  medium  for  informa- 
tion   on    social    welfare    and    progress. 
Regularly  $5.00  a  year. 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE— 
monthly. 

The  magazine  for  public  health  nurses 
and  for  workers  in  allied  groups.  The 
official  publication  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Regularly  $3.00  a  year. 

.  Whether  or  not  you  are  a  lay  or  nurse  member  of 
the  N.O.P.H.N.  this  bargain  offer  is  for  you,  provided 
you  are  a  new  subscriber  to  either  magazine. 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  the  big  saving.  Mail 
it  today.  Pay  later  if  you  wish,  but  enclose  your 
check  if  possible  and  have  it  over  with. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Enter  me  for  a  year  of  The  Public  Health  Nurse  and  The 
Survey.     I  enclose  $5.50  (or  will  send  within  30  days  after 
receipt  of   bill). 

Name      

Address     
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Matron  Cottage  of  depend- 
ent girls  9  to  14  years.  Must  be  competent 
to  instruct  and  help  in  all  household  duties 
Address,  Superintendent,  Sunnyside  Home 
Girard,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R,  I. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
£«v  o™prlacement  Furtl>er  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

SUPERVISOR  of  boys  for  Chicago 
Home  for  Jewish  Orphans,  6208  Drexel 
Avenue.  State  Age,  qualifications  and 
salary  expected.  5758  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTED:  Social  Case  Worker;  Col- 
lege graduate  for  a  General  Hospital  in 
Eastern  part  of  country.  Hospital  exper- 
ience not  essential.  5704  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Experienced  matron  for  Old 
Ladies'  and  Children's  Home.  Forty  resi- 
dents. Address,  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Mead- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED:  Psychiatric  social  worker, 
well  trained  and  experienced,  for  juvenile 
and  adult  case  work  in  mental  clinic,  con- 
stituting part  of  community-wide  mental 
hygiene  program  being  developed  by 
Syracuse  Health  Demonstration  and  likely 
to  be  linked  up  later  with  new  State 
psychiatric  hospital.  State  age,  training 
and  experience.  Salary  $2400  per  year 
Onondaga  Health  Association,  Syracuse 
New  York. 


WORKERS   WANTED 


WANTED:  Catholic  Social  Case  Work- 
er, college  graduate  with  at  leas':  one  year 
of  experience  in  an  approved  agency  <7oo 
SURVEY. 

CASE  WORKER  in  Organization  for 
family  Social  Work,  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
State  training,  experience  and  references 
5789  SURVEY. 


JEWISH  FAMILY  CARE  AGENCY 
always  ready  to  consider  applications  of 
competent  young  women  interested  in  case 
work  Opportunity  for  further  study  at 
School  of  Social  Work  or  University. 
working  scholarships  available.  Jewish 
Welfare  Society,  330  S.  Ninth  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WANTED:  by  Jewish  agency,  Western 
New  York,  experienced  family  case  work- 
er; some  psychiatric  training  desirable- 
also  child  placing  agent,  one  able  to  organ- 
ize and  develop  home  finding.  5780  SURVEY. 


WANTED.  Public  health  nurse  inter- 
ested in  development  of  rural  health  pro- 
grams as  secretary  of  Rural  Health  Com- 
mittee. Excellent  opportunity  for  well- 
trained  and  qualified  person.  State  age, 
training  and  experience.  Onondaga  Health 
Association,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  GIRLS'  SUPERVISOR 
wanted  for  Jewish  Children's  Home,  lo- 
cated in  the  South.  5795  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Woman  resident  in  SettFe- 
ment  to  give  nine  hours  weekly  in  return 
for  room  and  part  board.  5791  SURVEY. 

BAND  MASTER  WANTED  —  The 
Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Morganza, 
Pa.,  will  employ  a  high  class  Band  Master 
and  Musical  Director  if  satisfactory  terms 
can  be  agreed  upon.  Address  W.  F.  Penn, 
Superintendent. 


Your    Summer    Vacation    may 

be  pleasantly  and  profitably 

spent  at  a  Summer  Camp. 


Positions     open,    —  Directors,      neau 
Counselors,  Physicians.  Nurses,  Dleti- 


Head 


n»v*v,  j.  ujBiuittus.  iNurses,  uieti- 
tians,  Handcraft,  Swimming,  Athle- 
tics. Dramatics.  Music,  Dancing;  etc. 

No  charge  for  registration 

Executive  Service  Corporation 
Slimmer  Camp   Division 

GERTRUDE    D.    HOLMES,    Director 
Fershing  Square  Bldg..  New  York  City 


WANTED:  For  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman 
as  Recreational  Directors  for  a  group  of 
boys  and  girls  respectively.  Must  both  be 
good  swimmers.  Apply  Superintendent, 
Home  for  Crippled  Children,  Newington 
Connecticut. 

DESIRED  ORTHODOX  JEWISH 
WOMAN  for  Old  Peoples  Home  in  the 
Northwest  as  superintendent.  Capacity  50 
beds.  Outline  educational  and  work  ex- 
perience. Woman's  Occupational  Bureau, 
mi  Nicolet  Avenue,  Minneapolis. 


MOTHER'S  HELPER  WANTED 

A  REFINED  Italian  American  family 
(Presbyterian)  offers  desirable  home  and 
some  financial  consideration  to  lone  middle 
aged  woman,  or  young  lady,  qualified  as 
mother's  helper.  Address,  Secretary,  Com- 
munity Councils,  Municipal  Building,  New 
York. 


WORKERS  WANTED 
The  Collegiate  Service,  Inc. 


437  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College 
Women 

We  supply  settlement,  institution 
and  organization  executives,  case 

orkers,  field  agents,  recreation  lead- 
teachers,  dietitians,  personnel 
managers  publicity  directors,  statisti- 
cians,  and  others,— to  meet  all  needi 
of  social  institutions. 


WANTED:    Assistant    headworker    i 
director  of  girls'  work   for  a  Jewish  set" 
mem.     Experience   essential.    Dramatic"" 
handcraft  training   required.   5797   S URVE- 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

7f  E.WING  TEACHER,  refined,  well~e7u 
cated,  capable,  seven  years  teaching  e, 
penence,  desires  position  in  an  institution 
t-an  furnish  good  references.  578+  SURVBT 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  Protestant,  wish* 
position  as  a  traveling  companion,  or  ., 
a  companion  to  an  elderly  lady  Am 
experienced  practical  nurse,  best  of  refer 
ences,  good  education,  and  some  music, 
ability.  Would  prefer  Pennsylvania  bu 
not  issistent.  5785  SURVEY. 

YOUNG   WOMAN,   Protestant,   experi- 
enced    teacher,    desires   position    in    settle- 
mem,  community  centre,  or  camp  for  sun 
mer.      Can     teach     handwork,     gardening, 
swimming,  nature  study.   5786  SURVEY 

EXECUTIVE  HOUSEKEEPER  Hieh- 
ade  woman,  50,  practical  dietitian,  with 
'n""""""0'  .school  and  private  home  ex- 
5788  SURVEY. 


perience,  desires  position 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  of  cultur, 
and  "Perience,  desires  position  taking  care 
of  children  and  housekeeper  in  private 
home.  Registered  nurse  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  5792  SURVEY. 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  Univer- 
sity  of  Missouri,  young  man,  25  hours  in 
sociology,  practical  newspaper  experience, 
wants  pubhcity  work  with  social  agenry 
5793  SURVEY. 

FAMILY  CASE  WORKER,  who  is  also 
expenenced  public  health  nurse,  at  present 

SURVEY     '  WiSHeS  t0  make  3  Change'    "8* 

FOR  THE  HOME" 
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-          Bradley,    runout    expert, 
ahowa   Just  how   to   make   boon 
cooking,    cake-making,    candj- 
making  ilte  blf   proflta    Row  t* 
*ter.   run  profitable   TEA    ROOMS 
J«t«r  Inn«,  Cafeterias,  etc.— over  51  wan 
•    Make   Money  I     Write   today   tor   IIIus 
Deoklet    "Cooking    for    Profit,"    It'i    PREB. 

Amrici.  School  of  Hone   Eco.oi.ks,  849  E.  S8lb  Sired,  OJOM 
us,   it  identifies  you.) 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

XPERIENCED  HOUSE  MANAGER 
ires  position  in  a  Settlement  House. 
York  or  Philadelphia.  5787  SURVEY. 

iJNIVERSITY  or  college  teacher,  man, 
\.  degree.  Wonderful  ten  year  experi- 
e  record.  Best  references.  Desires  to 
;h  Social  Work,  Sociology,  or  do  re- 
rch.  5794  SURVEY. 

iAMP  DIRECTOR,  experienced  with 
rish  Social  Service  camps,  also  trained 
a  teacher  and  social  worker,  desires 
jition  this  summer  in  the  East.  5796 

LVEY. 

fOUNG  WOMAN,  college  education, 
feutive  secretarial  experience,  excel- 
correspondent,  business  training,  or- 
lizing  ability,  available  to  established 
gressive  organization.  Permanent. 
Hstian.  References.  5757  SURVEY. 

JCECTJTIVE:  Capable  young  man, 
ven  ability  on  previous  projects,  desires 
nection  where  an  agricultural  program 

ei  be  made  part  of  boys'  training.     De- 

pidahle,   sincere.     5688   SURVEY. 

••••••^^•••••••^^^••••^•^•^^^^ 

EDITOR'S  ASSISTANT 

•POSITION  WANTED  as  editorial  as- 
liant.  Experienced  in  editing,  proof read- 
|;,  stenography.  Ability  to  do  original 
frrary  work.  5783  SURVEY. 

BULLETIN  BOARD 

lio  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Dayton.  April 
•9-22.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Augunt 
1:15  Hartman  Theatre  Bldg.,  Columbus. 

KTIONAL    CONFERENCE    Of    THE    FELLOWSHIP     FOR 

I  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  ORDER:  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Btpril  19-22.  In  charge  Amy  Blanche  Greene, 

•  47   Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
INNKSSEE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Nash- 
Eille.       April    20-22.       Secretary,    William    C. 
lieadrick,    Memorial    Bldg.,   Nashville. 
KANSAS   CONFERENCE   OF   SOCIAL  WORK:   Little 
.lock.      April   20-23.      Secretary,   Charles  Wick- 
•rd.  Jr.,  414  W.  2nd   St.,  Little  Rock. 
•KNECTICUT    CONFERENCE    OF    SOCIAL    WORK: 
Hartford.     April   24-26.     Secretary,  Miss  Mar- 

:aret  K.  Byington,  36  Trumbull  St.,  Hartford. 
IrrsBURGH  GIRLS  CONFERENCE:  Pittsburgh. 
jVpril  25-27.  Charge  of  arrangements,  Miss 
Helen  Harris,  Kingsley  House,  Pittsburgh. 
•LIGIOUS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION:  Chicago, 
fcpril  26-29.  Secretary,  Laird  T.  Hites,  308 

•  V.    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago. 

•w  ENGLAND  DIVISION-AMERICAN  NURSES  Asso- 
KIATION:  Providence.     April  27-29.     Secretary, 
Miss    Edith    Barnard,    425    Broadway,    Provi- 
Blence. 

•SSISSIPFI  HOVE  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION: 
t'ackson.  April  27-29.  Secretary,  Miss  Mary 
•Vilson,  Mississippi  State  College,  Columbus. 

•  D-ATLANTIC    NURSES    ASSOCIATION:    New    York 
fity.    April  28-29.     President,  Mrs.  A.  Hansen, 

•  81   Franklin   St.,   Buffalo. 

•JFORNIA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Oak- 
land. May  1-5.  Secretary,  Anita  Eldridge, 
•iS  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
feciNiA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Norfolk. 
Way  3-5.  Secretary,  Lily  W.  Walker,  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Danville. 

•LIFORNIA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Oak- 
land. May  3-5.  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Taylor, 
W 43  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
•ecoN  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Portland. 
May  6-7.  President,  Jane  V.  Doyle,  Fitzpatrick 
Bldg.,  Portland. 

•SEICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  May  9-11.  In  charge,  George  T. 
•Palmer,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
•ANNUAL  CONFERENCE — FEDERATION  OF  DAY 
•NURSERIES:  Washington,  D.  C.  May  12-13. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge,  Room  907, 
[105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
•TIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  AND 
•KINDRED  GROUPS:  Des  Moines,  la.  May  11-18. 
•Secretary,  Howard  R.  Knight,  Ohio  Institute 
•for  Public  Efficiency,  277  E.  Long  St.,  Colum- 
fcus,  Ohio. 

•TiTUTg  OF  CITIZENSHIP  AND  GOVERNMENT: 
Richmond,  Va.  May  17-20.  President,  Frank 
Wane,  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Rich- 
i-nond,  Va. 


ST.  ANDREW'S   CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL 

237  EAST  17th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Episcopal  SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  offer  hospitality  to  con- 
valescent or  tired  business  girls  and  women. 

Rest,  good  food,  and  refined  surroundings  are  provided.  Roof-sun- 
porch  overlooks  park.  Guests  are  free  to  attend  outside  Clinics  and  may  receive 
visitors  daily. 

Condition  on  admission  must  not  endanger  or  annoy  other  guests. 
Chronic  or  aged  patients  are  not  eligible. 

Rates:  dormitory,  $5.00  a  week;  private  rooms,  $io.oo-$zo.oo  a  week; 
or    adjusted   according  to  circumstances.     Season,   October   to   May. 
Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge.     Telephone  Ashland  4728. 

ST.   ANDREW'S   REST,    Country  Branch,  Woodcliff  Lake,  New  Jersey.     Open, 
May  15  to  October.     Telephone,  Park  Ridge  152. 


FOR  SALE 


BRAYCO  PROJECTOR,  complete  with 
carrying  case  also  translux  daylight  screen 
size  25  x  28  with  tripod.  Original  cost 
$60.00.  Perfect  condition.  Sell  for  $30.00. 
Social  Welfare  League,  512  Cutler  Bldg., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Fifty  ctntl  *  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to    remain    unchanged. 

"WHAT  EVERT  WOMAN  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  CITIZENSHIP".  Published  in  two 
editions,  English  and  English-Yiddish. 
Booklet  answers  questions  concerning 
naturalization  of  alien  and  native  wo- 
men, interpreting  Cable  Act.  150  a  copy. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  799  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
luch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Easterly  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

DELINQUENT  GIRLS  ON  PAROLE,  A  Study 
of  Girls  Paroled  from  Cedar  Knolls 
School,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  1909-1925,  by 
Alice  D.  Menken,  Vice-President,  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  228  East  ioth 
Street,  N.  Y.  C.  "Reprint  from  Jewish 
Social  Service  Quarterly,  Sept  1926." 

PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Comittee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 

"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

I>  a  30-pp.   111.   handbook— It's  FREE.    Home-studj 

Domestic    Science   courses,    for   teaching.    Institution 

management,  etc.,   and  for  home-making  efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Eoonomlci,  849  E.  Wtti  St., 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Elizabeth  Dawson  Wonderful  Chocolates 

packed  in  a  beautiful  5  Ib.   box,   $3.00.  delivered 
to  your  home.  Allen  &  Andrews,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


TOURS 


WORLD  ACQUAINTANCE  TOURS 

PLEASURE 
TOURS 

Sailing    each    week 

Beat   Ships  —   Low 

M*tM 

Snd  for  Booklti 


STUDY  TOURS 
Exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  Students, 
Teachers,     Lectur- 
ers. 

Experienced   Lead- 
ers. 

Student's   Tour 


Low    Priced 

Itineraries     Specially    Arranged 
51   West  «th   St.,   N.   Y.   City.   Circle  1511 


3?Daus 


Save30% 


ALLEN  TOURS,  be. 
Ill  LMt  balfef.  leHei 


WHERE  TO  LIVE 

Manhattan  Beach  Hotel,  New  York 

Live  in  a  modern  fireproof  hotel  by  the 
seashore  for  leas  than  in  the  crowded  city. 
Home-like  comforts.  Moderate-priced  res- 
taurant; maid,  valet  and  telephone  service. 
Winter  rates:  $ta  per  week  for  two,  37 
minutes  from  Time*  Square,  B.  M.  T. 
Telephone  Sheepsbead  3000. 

CAMP 


RESEARCH:  We  •»'" in  p«parin« 

special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  . 
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GREEN  MANSIONS  on  TR1PP  LAKE 

Adirondacks'  most  beautiful  adult  camp 
announces  the  opening  of  the  first  season  with 
a  special  Decoration  Day  week-end  feature. 

Par  information   address: 

LENA  BARISH 

919  Woodycrest  Ave.,   N.  Y.   City 
Phone,    Jerome    3718 


Tear 


ut     th 


list     for     refere 


"I  can't  find  time  to  eat" 

EVER  know  anybody  who  couldn't  find  time  to  eat? 
If  you  hope  to  keep  fit,  you  manage  to  find  time  to 
eat  three  times  a  day. 

Isn't  it  just  as  necessary  to  feed  the  mind — to  feed  it 
with  good  reading? 

Reading  is  a  habit — a  necessary  habit  for  people  who 
deal  in  the  lives  and  happiness  of  others. 

Start  the  reading  habit  now.  Set  aside  a  definite  time 
each  day,  each  week,  for  reading  and  meditation. 

Add  a  book  a  month  to  your  library 

Below  are  the  ten  books  which  sold  best  through  The 
Survey's  Book  Department  from  October  i,  1926,  to  March 
I,  1927.  Of  the  first  two  there  are  only  a  few  left.  Better 
order  them  first — then  a  book  a  month  thereafter.  Tear  out 
this  list  for  monthly  reference. 


10  Best  Sellers 


Postpaid 

$1.00 


1.  The  Mind  in  the  Making 

By    JAMES    HARVEY    ROBINSON 
Full  text  of  the  $2.50  edition,  which  was  a  belt  seller 
among  non-fiction. 

2.  Psychology  2.00 

By    EVERETT    DEAN    MARTIN 

Lectures-in-Print  edition.  Twenty  chapters,  each  in 
pamphlet  form,  yet  all  contained  in  the  stiff  covers  of  a 
book.  Originally  $3.00. 

3.  Youth  in   Conflict    (paper  edition)  1.00 

By    MIRIAM    VAN    WATERS,    Ph.D. 
Written    by    the    referee    of    the    Los    Angeles   Juvenile 
Court  and  based  on  the  cases  which  come  before  her  as 
she    helps    young    girls    mend    their    lives. 

4.  The  Gang  3.00 

By    FREDERIC    M.    THRASHER 

A  thorough-going  study  (with  detailed  map)  of  the 
neighborhood  gangs  of  a  big  city — how  they  start,  what 
they  do  to  young  men  and  to  a  city  community. 

5.  The  Book  of  Marriage  5.00 

By   COUNT   HERMANN    KEYSERUNG 
A  new  interpretation  of  marriage  by  twenty-four  leaders 
of    contemporary    thought,    including    Rabindrinath    Ta- 
gore,    Beatrice    Hinkle,    Alfred    Adler,    Havelock    Ellis. 

6.  Concerning  Parent*   (Paper  edition)  l.OO 

A  symposium  on  present  day  parenthood.  Mirian  Van 
Waters  and  other  leading  thinkers  contribute  papers. 

7.  Meaning  of  Adult  Education   (Paper)  l.OO 

By    EDUARD    C.     LINDEMAN 

How  education  can  be  brought  out  of  the  college  halls 
into  the  lives  of  the  people. 

8.  The  Art  of  Helping  People  Out  of  Trouble          2.0O 

By    KARL   DE    SCHWEINITZ 

The  philosophy  of  case  work.  Every  social  worker 
should  be  required  by  law  to  read  it. 

9.  What   is   Professional   Social   Work?  1.50 

By  L.  A.  HALBERT 

A  clear,  concise  statement  of  the  many  aspects  of  social 
work  and  their  inter-relation.  Illustrated  by  a  chart. 

10.    Other  People's  Daughters  2.50 

By   ELEANOR  ROWLAND   WEMBRIDGE 
Sketches    which    appeared    in    The    Survey,    written    by 
the    present    referee   of    the    Cleveland    Juvenile    Court. 
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WHITHER   SOCIAL  WORK? 

(Continued  from   page   75) 


motivate  them  to  act  in  accordance  with  it?  It  means  ind 
trial  democracy,  cultural  cooperation  between  races,  and 
international  order  bereft  of  war.  The  truth  has  been  < 
visaged  by  the  social  workers  in  their  dealings  with  that  m< 
difficult  human  group — the  family.  Upon  its  extension  to  1 
wider  ranges  of  the  social  order  depend  our  hopes  for  1 
future.  If  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  lead  him  to  sail  withx 
fear  through  the  air  and  into  the  unknown  regions  that  cir 
the  frozen  pole,  may  we  not  hope  that  that  same  genius  w 
in  time  explore  our  social  relationships,  and  help  us  to  < 
ganize  them  in  the  interest  of  progress. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.  //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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,T'S  BACK  OF 
E  HEADLINES 


J.  S.-S.  F.  BURGESS 
ANNA  L.  STRONG 


ADVENTURES  IN  PHILANTHROPY 

By  Olive  A,  Colton 

IF  DOCTORS  DISAGREE  by  M.  M.  Davis 

"GOLDEN  RULE"  NASH  IN  THE 
EYES  OF  A  UNION  by.  Robert  W.  Bruere 


1O  cents  a  coov 


MAY  1, 1927 


$5.00  a  year 


England  Thanks  God 

that  Elmer  is 

an  American 


"Sinclair  Lewis's  indictments  of  Western 
civilization  are  terrible;  they  are  absolutely 
desolating.  But  'Elmer  Gantry'  is  about  ten 
times  as  readable  as  some  scores  of  masterpieces 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." — ARNOLD  BEN- 
NETT in  the  Evening  Standard. 

"Elmer's  life-story  would  be  incredible  if 
it  were  not  American.  Mr.  Lewis  has  never 
made  a  finer  effort  of  penetrative  insight,  a 
more  courageous  and  masterly  exposure  of 
the  banal  and  bogus  element  in  American 
national  life."  Liverpool  Post  and  Mercury. 

"We  are  convinced  that  Elmer  intolerably 
exists;  and  relieved  that  the  Atlantic  lies  be- 
tween us.  There  are  times  when  one  has  a 
ghastly  impression  that  American  cities  have 
become  corrupt  without  ever  having  been  ma- 
ture; and  this  survey  of  religious  conditions 
does  astonish  the  stranger."  The  Spectator 

"If  'Main  Street',  'Babbitt'  and  'Elmer 
Gantry'  are  forgotten  before  the  end  of  the 
present  century  it  can  only  be  because  the  young 
Americans  yet-to-be  are  ashamed  to  look  their 
grandparents  in  the  face.  Never  within  the 
pages  of  a  single  volume  was  there  such  an  ex- 
posure of  self-seeking,  humbug,  and  smug  de- 
ceit." The  Times 


ELMER 
GANTRY 

By 

Sinclair 
Lewis 


The    most    dis- 
cussed novel  of 
the  day 

Everywhere 
$2.50 


AMERICA 
COMES  OF 
AGE 

By 
Andre  Siegfried 

"The  most  uncannily 
penetrating,  and  the 
most  exciting  commen- 
tary on  America  that  has 
been  produced  since  this 
country  strode  into  the 
center  of  the  world's 
attention."  N.  Y.  Times 
$3-00 


THE  WORLD 
IN  THE 
MAKING 

By 

Count  Hermann 
Keyserling 

Author  of  "The  Travel^ 
Diary  of  a  Philosopher" 

This  has  been  described 
as  the  largest  system  on 
human  development  that 
has  been  dared  since 
Nietsche.  Translated  by 
Maurice  Samuel.  $2.50 


THE 

REBELLIOUS 

PURITAN 

Portrait  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne 

By 
Lloyd  Morris 

"Brilliant  analysis,  re- 
vealing touches.  Its  sub- 
ject stands  out  clear  and 
sharp  like  a  rescued 
Greek  statue."—  N.  Y. 
Sun. 

Illustrated,  $4.00 


Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company — 383 Madison Avenue — New  York 


The  sweet  tooth  as  op- 
posed to  the  keen  mind. 
In  America  per  person  we 
spend  $18.15  for  candy, 
ice  cream  and  soda  to 
$1.10  for  books;  or  over 
16  times  as  much  for 
sweets  as  for  books. 


SMOKE 

vs. 
BRAINS 


There  are  500,000  tobacco 
dealers  in  the  United 
States  and  only  1,500 
bookstores,  loo  times  as 
much  effort  to  supply 
smoke  as  to  supply  brains. 


50,000,000 
BOOKS 


In  Russia  nearly  5  times 
as  many  books  are  sold 
each  year  as  in  the  United 
States.Thefiguresarej.4o,- 
000,000  to  50,000,000. 


LITERATURE  ! 

Not  Just  Books 


EVERYTHING  bound  between  two 
covers  is  not  literature. 

There  are  thousands  of  books  published 
each  year  which  are  meant  to  be  read  in  a 
few  minutes  and  forgotten.  As  things  are 
organized,  these  have  to  be  put  out  in  the 
same  form  and  bought  at  the  same  price 
as  really  good  books.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Literary  Guild  of  America  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  kind  of  book.  Jt 
is  the  aim  of  the  Guild  to  choose  only 
books  of  permanent  literary  value,  books 
which  you  will  read  when  you  get  them, 
which  will  be  important  when  they  come 
out,  but  which  you  will  read  again  in  six 
months,  in  a  year,  which  will  be  a  per- 
manent part  of  your  life,  which  will  be 
the  classics  of  the  future. 

To  understand  exactly  what  we  mean, 
imagine  yourself  living  in  the  time  of 
Hawthorne,  and  imagine  that  there  was 


such  a  thing  as  the  Literary  Guild  in  ex- 
istence then.  In  that  day  you  would  have 
gone  into  a  bookstore  and  as  the  result  of 
much  talk  bought  a  book  by  Mary  Jane 
Holmes.  You  would  have  had  something 
printed  on  paper,  something  of  little  real 
worth,  something  of  no  permanent  power. 
But  if  the  Guild  had  been  in  existence, 
you  would  have  received  instead  a  copy 
of  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  which  your  de- 
scendants would  have  been  reading  today. 

That  is  what  the  Guild  is  trying  to  do. 
For  the  editors  of  the  Guild,  passing  fads 
do  not  exist.  Its  books  will  be  perma- 
nently important,  either  in  content  or  in 
literary  value.  Look  over  the  list  of 
editors  of  the  Guild. 

They  are  sufficient  promise  of  what 
you  will  get.  They  are  sufficient  prom- 
ise that  books  you  might  have  missed 
will  reach  you. 


Reduced  Price 

You  can  get  twelve  books — one  each  month— 
at  much  less  than  the  twelve  would  cost  in  the 
book  stores.  This  is  due  to  two  things.  First, 
all  members  of  the  Guild  must  subscribe  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  instead  of  twelve  sales  a  year  we 
make  one  sale.  Second,  because  by  having  this 
advance  subscription,  we  are  able  to  get  out 
twelve  books  in  definite  editions  in  advance,  so 
that  not  one  copy  is  wasted — none  lie  idle  on 
booksellers'  shelves,  none  are  wasted  in  our 
own  stock  rooms.  Each  copy  goes  to  a  definite 
subscriber. 

FREE 

Send  the  coupon  for 
"Wings" 


Sixteen  lively  pages  of  essays,  dia- 
grams, illustrations,  cartoons,  tell- 
ing why  books  used  to  cost  more  and 
why  they  are  going  to  cost  less. 

Partial  Contents  of  "Wings" 

i.  The  Wall  between  Writer  and  Reader. 
1.  "The  University  of  One  Student,"  by  Glenn 
Frank 

3.  "Literature  in  Small  Towns,"  by  Zona  Gale 

4.  "Special  Value  of  the  Literary  Guild,"  by 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch 

5.  "The  Reading  Years,"  by  Elinor  Wylie 

6.  Cartoon,  by  Hendrik  Willera  van  Loon 

7.  Why  the  Low  Price? 

The  next  book  of  the  Literary  Guild  is  excit- 
ing and  important.  Send  the  coupon  now,  so 
that  you  will  be  a  member  in  time  to  get  it. 


Literary 
Guild 

OF  AMERICA 


A  Word  About  The  Editors 

— from  the  St.  Paul  News 

Carl  VanDoren — Editor-in-Chief,  who,  in  the  sanctums  of 
the  Guild  offices  and  mayhap  even  in  his  chair  at  Columbia 
University,  puffs  at  one  of  those  cosmopolitan  corncob  and 
clay  pipes. 

GlennFranlc— Late  Editor  of  Century,  whose  eyes,  it  is  said, 
have  not  been  sullied  by  reading  a  novel  in  these  now  five  years, 
but  whose  taste  in  history,  philosophy  and  such  cannot  be 
sneezed  at  without  stirring  the  placid  waters  of  Lake  Minnc- 
tonka  (Wis.) 

Elinor  Wylie— Perhaps  the  best  of  our  lady  poets, even  when 
writing  novels,  and  of  whom  James  Branch  Cabell  said  that 
•he  headed  the  national  parade  in  feminine  erudition. 

Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon-Who  has  reduced  mankind, 
the  Bible,  et  al.,  to  words  of  one  syllable,  plus  pictures. 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch-Who  writes  in  the  Nation  the  most 
penetrating  of  dramatic  reviews  and  who  played  the  "Liebcs- 
traum"  from  Freud  over  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Poe. 


Zona  Gale  is  the  sixth  editor.  She  is  the  author  of  Mis 
Bett,  Preface  to  a  Life,  and  other  widely  read  novels. 


Lulu 


LITERARY 
GUILD  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc. 
55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York 

Send  me  free  of  charge  and 
without  obligation  to  me  — 
Wings — with  essays  and  por- 
traits of  your  distinguished  Edi- 
tors.    Also    the    story   of   The 
Literary  Guild  of  America. 
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PEACE 
CAME 
THIS 
WAY 


soon  as  America  stepped  out  of  Euro- 
pean affairs,  Europe  made  peace.  Why  did 
Locarno  succeed  where  Versailles  failed?  What 
have  European  statesmen  been  thinking,  say- 
ing, doing  behind  closed  doors  since  America 
withdrew?  Here  is  the  most  important  book 
since  "The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 
Peace."  It  is  a  brilliant,  frank  and  comprehen- 
sive explanation  of  post-war  conditions  by  an 
internationally  famous  authority. 


HOW  EUROPE  HADE 
PEACE  WITHOUT  ANERICA 

By  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 

Author  of  "History  of  the  World  War" 
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".  .  .  This  book  is,  nevertheless,  the  best  manual  of  social  research  which 
has  yet  been  published  in  English." 

— American  Journal  of  Sociology 
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By  MANUEL  C.  ELMER,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

"Here  is  a  first,  compact,  adequate  discussion  of  statistical  method, 
written  ...  in  the  everyday  language  of  social  life — home  ownership, 
boys  clubs,  the  price  of  eggs,  wayward  girls." 

Harvey  Zorbaugh,  in  The  Survey 

History  of  Social  Thought      $3.50  prepaid 

By  EMORY  S.  BOGARDUS 

Heads  the  list  selected  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  for  a  dozen  books 
for  a  social  science  bookshelf. 
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an   Any  One   Book  Please 
40,000  People? 


Why  the  Book*o/-tfie*MontK  Club 

guarantees  its  subscribers  against 

dissatisfaction,  and  how. 


rHE  purpose  of  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  is  a  very 
simple  one,  but  many  people 
nisunderstand  it.  It  was  organized 
rimarily  to  prevent  you  from  miss- 
ng  the  outstanding  new  books, 
'hink  over  the  last  few  years.  How 
nany  good  books  have  appeared, 
rhich  you  were  anxious  to  read,  but 
'htch  you  never  "got  around  to," 
ecause  you  were  either  too  busy  or 
oo  neglectful.  The  Book-of-the- 

O 

vlonth  Club  is  an  absolute  insurance 
gainst  this  happening  in  the  future. 

Many  people  think,  however,  that 

they  subscribe  to  the  Book-of-the- 
vlonth  Club  service  they  will  be 
ibligcd  to  accept  one  new  book  a 
nonth,  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

uch  an  idea  repels  them.  Nobody 
vants  someone  else  to  choose  his 
eading.  Nobody  wants  his  choice  of 

ooks  limited  to  a  few  a  year.  Now, 
n  actual  fact,  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  subscribers  have  a  -wider  range 
f  choice  among  the  new  books,  and 

ctually  choose  their  books  with  more 
Hscrimination,  than  was  ever  possible 

efore.    How  is  this  effected? 

Every  month  all  the  important  mw 
ooks  are  submitted,  by  the  publishers 
hemselves,\.o  the  Selecting  Committee 
f  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.This 
ommittee  consists  of  Henry  Seidel 
]anby,  chairman;  Hey  wood  Broun, 
)orothy  Canfield,  Christopher 
vlorley  and  William  Allen  White. 
Jy  a  system  of  independent  voting, 
hey  choose  what  they  consider 
he  outstanding  book  each 
month.  The  theory  is  —  and  it 
works! — that  any  book  appeal- 
ng  strongly  to  a  majority  of  five 
ndividuals  (of  such  good  judg- 
ment and  such  differing  taste) 


is  likely  to  be  a  book  that  few  intel- 
ligent people  will  care  to  miss. 

But  neither  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club,  nor  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  consider  this  verdict  in- 
fallible. It  is  nothing  but  a  practical 
method  of  arriving  at  an  outstanding 
book  that  most  people  will  want.  But 
tastes  vary.  Your  taste  should  be 
sacred  to  you.  Accordingly,  if  you 
are  a  subscriber,  you  are  not  compelled, 
•willy-nilly,  to  accept  the  judgment  of 
the  committee.  On  the  contrary,  you 
are  provided  with  a  double  guarantee 
against  possible  dissatisfaction. 

First, before  the  book-of-the-month 
comes  to  you,  you  receive  a  carefully 
written  report  describing  what  sort  of 
book  it  is.  If  you  think  you  will  like 
it,  you  let  it  come  to  you.  If  not, 
you  specify  that  some  other  book  be 


sent  instead.  You  make  your  choice 
of  a  substitute  from  a  group  of  other 
important  new  books,  which  are  also 
described  very  carefully  every  month, 
in  order  to  guide  you  in  your  decision. 
Moreover,ifyou  let  the  "book-of-the- 
month"  come  to  you,  and  then  find 
you  are  disappointed,  even  then  you 
may  exchange  it  at  that  time  for  any 
other  book  you  prefer.  Both  before  and 
after  you  receive  a  book,  you  are 
protected  against  disappointment. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  final  effect 
of  this  service  is,  sot  that  somebody 
else  chooses  your  books — but  that  you 
at  last  are  able  to  choose  your  reading 
with  discrimination;  and  that  you 
actually  do  obtain  and  do  read  the  new 
books  you  are  anxious  not  to  miss? 

The  cost  of  this  unique  service  is— 
nothing.  You  pay  the  same  price  for 
the  books  as  if  you  got  them  from 
the  publisher  himself — by  mail.  Send 
for  our  prospectus,  which  explains 
how  simply  this  service  operates.  It 
is  working  smoothly  and  satisfac- 
torily for  over  4.0,000  discriminating 
people.  Your  request  for  further  in- 
formation will  involve  you  in  no  ob- 
ligation to  subscribe. 


Handed  to  you  by 
the  postman  —  the 
outstanding  new 
books  you  are  anx- 
ious not  to  miss! 


35E 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc. 

218  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost,  your  Prospectus  outlining 
the  details  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Plan.  This  request 
involves  me  in  no  obligation  to  subscribe  to  your  service. 


Name 


Address- 


City State 
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LOCKSTEP  AND  CORRIDOR 

Thirty-five    Years    of   Prison    Life 

The  Autobiography  of 
CHARLES  L.  CLARK 

(Convict  No.   5126,   Illinois  State  Penitentiary 

Together  with  a  Criminological  Note,  based  on  the 
Autobiography  by 

EARLE  EDWARD  EUBANK,  Ph.D. 

Head    of   the    Department    of    Sociology,    University    of 
Cincinnati 


Clothbound — Illustrated — Price    $2.50 


Published  by 

Intufrattg  of  (Eittrinnali 


irras 


"As  a  detailed  'case-record'  of  the  most  intimate 
sort,  it  is  source  material  of  very  high  and  un- 
usual value  to  the  sociologist,  the  criminologist, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  Social  Psychology 
and  problems  of  human  behavior. 

"It  stands  unique  in  the  literature  of  crime.  Nothing 
quite  like  it  has  yet  appeared."  Hon.  Chas.  W. 
Hoffman,  Judge,  Cincinnati  Court  of  Domestic 
Relations. 

It  i*  authentic.  Written  in  prison  by  a  convict 
serving  his  tenth  prison  sentence,  it  is  born  of  the 
tragic  experience  of  one  who  from  his  early  'teens 
has  hardly  known  any  other  world  than  that  of  crime 
and  criminals  and  prison  cells. 

It  i*  fascinating.  Without  evasion  or  effort  to  spare 
himself,  the  writer  tells  in  detail  of  the  underworld; 
how  criminals  live,  how  they  work,  what  they  think, 
their  intimate  experiences  both  inside  and  outside 
of  prison  corridors.  Whether  one  reads  for  inside 
knowledge  or  for  the  sake  of  an  absorbing  tale,  the 
pages,  every  one  bona  fide,  rival  in  interest  the  most 
spell-binding  fiction. 

It  is  valuable.  To  the  citizen  who  wishes  to  know 
the  ways  of  criminals  for  his  own  protection;  to  the 
parent  who  would  guard  his  children  from  the  subtle 
influences  of  the  underworld;  to  the  public  official 
and  social  worker,  who  need  to  know  the  criminal 
factors  with  which  they  have  to  deal;  to  the  minister 
and  teacher  who  would  educate  their  constituencies 
to  a  true  knowledge  of  this  constant  menace  to 
society;  to  all  of  these  this  is  a  book  of  practical 
information. 

To  the  sociologist  and  criminologist  in  particular, 
whose  business  it  is  to  analyze  and  interpret  the  facts 
of  human  association,  LOCKSTEP  AND  CORRIDOR 
is  a  human  document  and  an  intimate  case-history 
of  unique  character,  one  more  frank  and  authorita- 
tive than  is  usually  found. 


Ihr  Hitiiii-raitii  at  (Cincinnati  JJrrsa  S.G.-l 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  cop   of  "Lockstep  and 

Corridor"  by  Charles  L.  Clart  and  Earle  Eubank   ($2.50 
postpaid). 

Name     


Address 
City     . . . 
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The  Gist  of  It 

WHAT     lies     back     of     the     cables     from 
Shanghai  you   read  this  morning?  Devel- 
opments  such   as   these   were   forecast  in 
the    special    number    of    Survey    Graphic 
brought  out  a  year  ago  this  month   (East 
by   West;   our   annual    racial    number   for 
1926).      Professor    Robert    E.    Park    and 
his  collaborators  assayed  the  human  problems  that  rim  the 
Pacific.     The  three  articles  which  lead  off  this  issue  carry 
the  process  forward  in  the  light  of  swift  events,   breaking 
the  stereotypes  of  the  day's  news. 

WE  hear  much  of  protecting  the  property  of  our 
nationals  in  China.  But  what  after  all  is  the  biggest 
stake  there?  Measured  in  terms  of  dollars,  the  churches, 
schools  and  hospitals  exceed  our  total  business  investment. 
Missionaries  form  the  largest  group  of  Americans  in 
China.  And  in  their  approach  to  the  issues  confronting 
our  State  Department,  educators  and  mission  groups  have 
increasingly  broken  with  the  old  policy  of  special  privilege, 
eager  to  meet  the  new  China  half  way.  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Burgess  envision  for  the  future  an  independent 
Chinese  Christian  church,  independent  schools  and  colleges 
developing  within  an  autonomous  Chinese  nation,  calling 
for  a  new  type  of  work  and  a  new  type  of  worker  from 
the  United  States.  Back  of  their  prophecy  lie  seventeen 
years  experience,  for  it  was  in  1909  that  Professor  Burgess 
began  his  work  at  Princeton-in-Peking,  later  affiliating  also 
with  Yenching  University  as  head  of  its  department  of 
sociology.  Mrs.  Burgess  grew  up  in  Japan  and  was  in 
Y.W.C.A.  work  there  before  her  marriage.  Masters  of  the 
Chinese  tongue  and  keen  students  of  the  people,  they  are 
outstanding  social  workers  of  the  Orient.  Page  135. 

'"THERE  are  reports  of  Bolshevik  intrigue  in  China — 
•I  Red  plots  and  clashes  between  Communists  and 
moderates.  How  much  flame  there  is  under  the  smoke 
cannot  be  gauged  at  this  distance.  But  what  actually 
of  the  technique  of  the  Russian  Revolution  have  the 
Canton  Nationalists  taken  over  and  welded  into  the 
American  formula  fashioned  by  Sun  Yat  Sen?  How  have 
they  unravelled  the  armies  of  the  northern  war  lords?  How 
have  they  fomented  general  strikes  back  of  the  enemy 
lines?  Clues  are  given  by  Miss  Strong  who  capped  five 
years  spent  in  Russia  with  her  visit  to  China  last  year. 
And  behind  that,  she  had  organized  Know  Your  City 


institutes  and  Child  Welfare  Exhibits  in  many  American 
cities,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of 
Seattle,  and  an  editor  of  the  Seattle  Union  Record  (labor). 
She  took  part  in  post-war  relief  work  in  Poland  under  the 
American  Friends'  Service,  and  from  there  under  the 
Friends'  Mission  (English  and  American)  she  took  the 
first  car  of  foreign  food  into  the  famine  area  of  Russia. 
Since  then  she  has  been  correspondent  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Alliance  in  eastern  Europe..  Page  139. 

AND  there's  the  stereotype  of  the  Chinese  as  an  ancient 
civilization.  True,  the  industrial  revolution  has 
reached  the  mainland  fifty  years  later  than  Japan,  a 
hundred  years  later  than  America,  two  hundred  years 
later  than  England.  But  today  the  manufacturing  cities 
of  the  Yangtze  make  up  the  Ruhr  of  modern  China. 
Tientsin,  the  port  of  Peking,  is  also  a  great  factory  center. 
The  Chinese  are  going  through  the  excruciating  process 
of  industrialization,  and  the  first  survey  of  it  in  terms 
of  labor  conditions  and  movements  was  that  of  Miss 
Kelsey,  who  from  1920  to  1923  was  a  feature  writer  for 
the  North  China  News  and  confidential  secretary  to  the 
managing  director  of  the  China  General  Electric.  Today 
she  is  on  the  staff  of  The  World  Tomorrow.  Page  144. 

TZ.  KOO,  who  has  just  arrived  in  the  United  States 
•  as  American  representative  of  some  fifty  Chinese 
guilds  and  commercial  organizations,  in  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times,  points  out  that  American  statesmen 
(like  Hay  and  Roosevelt),  business  men,  educators  and 
missionaries  have  built  up  a  fund  of  good  will  in  China 
which  is  worth  infinitely  more  even  in  terms  of  trade 
•'than  all  the  territory  and  special  privileges  extorted  from 
us  by  the  powers  in  eighty  years."  Grover  Clark,  editoi 
of  the  Peking  Leader,  now  in  this  country,  points  out 
that  this  may  be  jeopardized  by  the  failure  of  the  principal 
Western  Powers  to  take  concrete  action  looking  toward 
cooperation  with  the  moderates,  while  Thomas  F.  Millard, 
staff  correspondent  of  the  World,  cables  that  the  Chinese 
view  of  western  policy  is  colored  by  the  action  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  the  Shanghai  Internatienal  Settle- 
ment, "which  embodies  the  standpat  foreign  attitude  about 
pending  issues,"  and  whose  chairman,  an  American,  an- 
nounced at  the  annual  tax-payers  meeting  in  mid-May 
that  its  powers  were  independent  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
Mr.  Clark,  writing  in  The  New  Republic,  urges  that  the 
American  government  clear  up  any  misapprehension  as  to 
the  purpose  of  American  forces  in  China,  and  address  the 
Chinese  people  formally  and  directly  through  the  Chinese 
minister  at  Washington,  requesting  them  to  appoint 
representatives  to  negotiate  new  treaties  of  mutual  equity 
and  reciprocity  based  on  the  "full  recognition  that  the 
Chinese  nation  possesses  the  same  basic  national  rights  as 
the  nations  of  the  West."  We  have  disclaimed  a  desire  to 
retain  old  privileges  impinging  on  this  principle,  but  we 
have  done  nothing  to  turn  our  generalities,  addressed  to 
the  world,  into  direct,  friendly  and  specific  action.  Here  is 
a  point  where  Americans  who  favor  a  break  with  the  old 
gunboat  policy  can  make  their  pressure  felt  at  Washington. 

TEAN   HARRIS  ARNOLD   (Mrs.  j.   H.  Arnold)   of 

J  Cleveland  Heights,  O.,  contributes  her  breezy  ratiocina- 
tion on  the  future  of  the  family  as  a  postscript  to  our 
Woman's  Place  number  of  last  December.  Page  147. 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE,  associate  editor  of  THE  SURVEY 
in  charge  of  the  Industry  Department,  turns  this 
month  to  one  of  the  most  hotly  discussed  factories  in  the 
United  States— the  Cincinnati  plant  where  Arthur  Nash 
makes  men's  clothes  by  the  Golden  Rule  with  the  expert 
help  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers.  Page  148. 

MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS  gauges  the  cooperative  clinics  of 
Berlin  from  his  experience  as  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dispensary  Development  in  New  York.    Page  155. 
SK   RATCLIFFE,  who  gives  a  side  light  on  the  British 
.    labor  premier,  now  on  a  visit  here,  is  a  lecturer  known 
to  hundreds  of  American  audiences.    Page   157. 

OLIVE  A.  COLTON  has  achieved  a  whimsical  detach- 
ment from  the   innumerable   good   causes   which   have 
enlisted  her  efforts  in  Toledo.    Page  151. 
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A  poster  picturing  a  Mongolian  war-lord  seizing 
everything  as  taxes  and  beating  up  the  people 
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The  American  Stake  in  China 

By  J.  STEWART  and  STELLA.  F.  BURGESS 


GH1NA,  to  quote  the  New  York  Times,  has 
leaped  upon  the  front  page  and  walked 
through  all  the  doors  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  question  naturally  arises,  could 
these  distressing  events  have  been  foreseen, 
and,  foreseen  in  time,  prevented? 

I  America's  principal  interest  in  China  is  the  cultural  con- 
Lct  between  the  two  peoples  embodied  in  the  missionary 
Interprise  which  symbolizes  the  altruistic  interest  of  Amer- 
lans.  Our  investment  in  mission  property  in  China  is  esti- 
tated  at  $80,000,000  as  against  $70,000,000  in  business 
Indertakings.  Of  the  12,000  or  more  Americans  living  in 
tthina,  about  two-thirds  are  in  the  missionary  body— 
Ivangelists,  doctors,  nurses,  secretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  and 

m.  w.  c.  A. 

J  The  present  situation  in  China  raises  many  questions  as 
lo  the  future  of  this  large  undertaking.  Property  ownership 
inust,  of  course,  be  adjusted  in  the  light  of  changing  polit- 
Ijcal  relations.  An  interesting  problem  is  the  attitude  that 
Chinese  Christians,  inspired  by  Nationalist  feeling,  will 
lake  toward  continued  ownership  by  foreigners  of  institu- 
tions which  they  have  increasingly  come  to  believe  are  the 
I  nstruments  of  a  native  Christian  movement.  The  method 
•If  transfer  of  this  property  into  Chinese  hands  is,  of  course, 
Knly  a  small  part  of  the  future  relation  of  Americans  to 
•the  religious  and  cultural  development  of  China.  That  a 
;  -eadjustment  of  the  type  of  work  and  in  many  cases  of 
j  the  type  of  worker  sent  out  from  America  is  one  which  the 
I  missionary  movement  will  have  to  meet,  seems  clear.  Con- 
jtributions  of  great  value  in  the  pre-national  period  may  be 
ma.  hindrance  to  the  Christian  movement  under  an  autonomous 
•China. 

Of  even  greater  importance  are  such  questions  as  these: 
Ipf  what  permanent  value  will  the  past  work  of  the  mis- 
Iskmary  group  be  in  the  building  of  the  new  China?  How 
|  may  the  results  of  this  work  be  best  conserved  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  Chinese  people?  What  type  of  contribution 
•[should  America  make  to  aid  and  not  hinder  the  growth  of 
I  an  independent  Chinese  nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  Chin- 
lese  people? 


LL  foreigners  in  Peking  know  the  Clock  Shop  with  its 
conspicuous  time  piece  at  the  East  Four  Gateways. 
Once  inside  the  brick  gateway,  flanked  by  canny  beggars, 
one's  rickshaw  catapults  into  a  wide  courtyard  surrounded 
by  the  sloping  roofs  of  a  well-stocked  shop  of  ^  silks  and 
cloth.  Scores  of  unhurried  clerks  await  the  buyer's  will. 

On  a  morning  of  brilliant  North  China  sunshine  two 
years  ago,  tea  was  forthcoming  for  the  American  with 
whom  a  friendship  had  been  built  up  by  common  work  in 
the  Community  Centre  of  this  block  of  9,000  people— a 
friendship  strong  enough  to  allow  the  head  clerk  to  break 
through  the  tense  silence  of  hatred  and  suspicion  which  rose 
like  a  high  wall  upon  the  shooting  of  Chinese  students  in 
Shanghai  on  May  30,  1925,  as  they  were  parading  in  protest 
against  labor  conditions  in  foreign-owned  mills. 

The  proprietor  leaned  across  the  tea-table  to  make  his 
words  emphatic  to  his  American  customer. 

"Taitai,  your  words  sound  well— that  we  must  each  de; 
with  this  matter  in  the  spirit  of  fair-dealing  and  in  the  light 
of  truth.    But  I   tell  you  the  whole  situation   is  foundec 
on  injustice:  They  scorn  to  deal  with  our  people  as  equals. 
They  do  not  recognize  that  we,  as  well  as  they,  are  a  part 
of  the  human  race.   They  will  not  chiang  li"  (talk  out  1 
moral  points  involved). 

His  voice  and  his  fists  were  rising  now. 
recognize  the  placid  friend  of  the  week  before. 

"You  people  from  the  Out-Lands  don't  get  the  sigmr 
cance  of  this  movement.     You  think  that  you  can  sew  a 
patch  on  this  rent— that  it's  a  minor  tear, 
is  just  beginning!" 

Calling  to  his  side  a  little  boy  of  six,  he  put  his  arm 
around  his  first-born  with  a  gesture  which  is  universal. 

"We  are  dinning  it  into  the  ears  of  little  fellows  xvho 
are  no  larger  than  this.  Whether  they  are  eating  or  playing 
we  see  to  it  that  they  hear  of  the  injustices  of  the  foreign 
nations  toward  us.  Wait!  Wait  until  these  little  fellows 
have  come  to  maturity— you  will  see !" 

That  afternoon  this  same  American  was  caught 
swirling  eddy  of   thousands  of   students  storming  the  en- 
trances of  the  Legation  Quarter.    The  then  only  art.culate 
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group  in  the  country  were  yelling  as  they  marched,  "Down 
with  unequal  treaties!  Give  us  back  our  territory!" — all 
the  slogans  which,  in  the  past  two  years,  have  swept  like 
a  prairie  fire  through  the  largest  nation  on  earth.  With 
imprecations  and  tears  of  shame  they  beat  against  the  cordon 
of  Chinese  soldiery  about  this  piece  of  China  controlled  by 
aliens,  reviling  them  as  traitors. 

Evening  of  the  same  day,  and  a  garden-party  in  an  ancient 
Chinese  courtyard,  lighted  by  the  moon  and  scores  of  lan- 
terns strung  between  high  elms.  In  one  corner,  flanked 
by  college  pillows,  sat  a  burly  Anglo-Saxon  expressing  his 
satisfaction  that  in  Shanghai  at  least,  the  unruly  students 
had  come  up  against  bullets.  "Served  them  jolly  right — 
ought  to  be  spanked  and  sent  back  to  their  books,  the  whole 
crowd  of  them !  .  .  .  They  can't  shake  us  out."  After  two 
periods  of  residence  in  China  he  was  still  of  that  type  of 
which  the  cloth  merchant  had  spoken  that  morning — "You 
will  not  see!" 

SO  far  as  America's  relations  are  concerned,  the  term  im- 
perialism scarcely  seems  appropriate,  yet  the  total  effect 
of  our  political,  economic  and  religious  impact  has  made  it 
difficult  for  Chinese  to  believe  that  we  have  no  definite 
imperialistic  policy.  Of  late  years  the  term  imperialism,  it 
must  be  remembered,  has  signified  to  the  Chinese  any  policy 
of  enforcing  the  will  of  a  foreign  group  on  unwilling  or 
passive  Chinese,  from  the  holding  of  foreign  concessions  to 
compulsory  chapel  in  a  Christian  college.  It  signifies  a  con- 
viction of  superiority,  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  capacities, 
aspirations,  or  cultural  heritage  of  their  people. 

A  quiet  but  powerful  influence  since  the  founding  of  the 
public  schools  in  1905,  has  come  from  the  readers  made 
compulsory  by  the  Board  of  Education,  which  told  every 
Chinese  boy  and  girl  of  the  humiliation  of  their  people  un- 
der the  present  treaties.  The  World  War,  with  its  revela- 
tion of  the  aims  of  western  diplomacy  and  of  underlying 
trade  jealousies,  the  marauding  war-lords  who  had  forced 
the  conclusion  that  the  people  must  take  a  hand  in  public 
affairs,  or  perish,  the  disintegration  of  the  old  social  system 
under  modern  industry  around  the  port  cities — these  and 
many  other  influences  have  tended  to  break  down  clan- 
mindedness  and  preoccupation  with  local  affairs,  and  awake 
an  ardent  desire  for  a  united  and  self-respecting  nation. 

Such  a  united  consciousness  was  made  possible  by  two 
factors,  each  epoch-making  in  its  own  way:  first,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  spoken  language  in  a  written  form  as  a  medium 
of  expression  for  emotional  ideas  and  their  quick  spread ; 
second,  the  active  pushing  of  a  mass  education  movement, 
on  a  scale  never  attempted  by  any  people  at  any  time.  Added 
to  this  there  was  a  great  extension  of  the  educational  system 
earlier  established.  The  figures  show  that  in  1910-11  there 
were  57,267  schools  with  1,626,529  students,  and  that  this 
number  had  increased  by  1922-23  to  158,972  schools  with 
6,819,486  students. 

Outbursts  of  national  feeling  and  protests  against  foreign 
encroachments  revealed  for  a  number  of  years  the  growing 
tide  of  nationalism,  sweeping  up  like,  the  famous  bore  of 
Hangchow.  Huge  demonstrations  in  the  large  cities  fol- 
lowed the  presentation  by  Japan  of  the  twenty-one  demands 
in  1915.  Annually  since  that  time  there  has  been  com- 
memorated this  "seventh  day  of  the  fifth  moon"  as  the  na- 
tional Day  of  Shame.  In  1919  demonstrations  inspired  by 
students  and  backed  by  the  merchants  indicated  China's  pro- 
test against  the  signing  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  in  conse- 


quence of  which  the  delegates  withheld  their  signatun 
The  reader  of  current  Chinese  periodicals  and  the  daily  pn 
noted  the  increasing  vehemence  in  the  demands  for  nation 
autonomy  and  at  the  same  time  patriotic  scholars  we 
emphasi/.ing  the  importance  of  the  reappraisal  and  preserv 
tion  of  the  best  of  China's  ancient  cultural  heritage  t 
readily  consigned  to  the  scrap-heap  by  hot-bloods  in  the  fij 
flush  of  their  ardor  for  reform. 

Looking  back  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Chiang  Kai  Shek,  a 
ting  out  from  Canton  with  30,000  organized  troups  as  t 
champion  of  the  Nationalist  program,  swept  half  of  Chii 
under  his  control.  Unlike  the  war-lords  of  the  North,  tt 
general  represented  a  definite  political  party  and  prograi 
one  in  which,  in  its  broad  outlines,  all  thinking  Chinese  pi 
their  hope.  This  victorious,  onward  military  movement  w 
but  one  manifestation  of  the  underlying  national  aspiratk 
with  its  two  slogans  of  "Down  with  the  militarists"  ar 
"Down  with  foreign  aggression!" 

Months  before  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Cantonese  National! 
Party,  there  were  not  lacking  foreign  residents  with  an  a 
preciation  of  the  new  national  feeling.  Such  an  apprais 
came  most  directly  and  easily  to  those  in  close  touch  wii 
students  of  government  and  mission  schools.  In  the  winter  i 
1925-26  we  recall  an  American  educator  of  national  reput 
tion.  advocating  a  striking  gesture,  a  bold  stroke  of  diplomac 
a  clear-cut  statement  of  policy  which  would  convince  tl 
Chinese  people  that  America  wished  revision  of  the  unequ 
treaties  and  was  prepared  to  treat  China  on  a  basis  i 
equity  and  reciprocity.  The  dangers  of  delay  were  clear 
portrayed.  Recent  events  have  clearly  justified  his  pr 
dictions. 

One  may  assume  that  contacts  with  the  West,  the  slo 
process  of  education,  and  other  forces  would  inevitably  ha1 
brought  about,  in  the  long  run,  a  sense  of  national  solidarit 
Hut  this  process  was  needlessly  accelerated  and  embitten 
by  a  sense  of  national  humiliation,  a  feeling  that  they  we 
set  upon,  not  only  by  avowed  exploiters,  but  by  those  wh 
coming  in  a  spirit  of  would-be  helpfulness,  should  ha 
appreciated  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Chinese  peopl 
Thoughtful  patriots  have  come  thoroughly  to  distrust  t! 
diplomatic  platitudes  of  foreign  nations.  Recent  histo 
would  seem  to  justify  their  belief  that  the  allied  powe 
will  give  up  no  privilege  of  importance  except  as  they  a 
forced. 

THAT  Russia  has  shown  consummate  skill  in  her  utiliz 
tion  of  this  new  state  of  mind  and  has  had  a  direct  i 
fluence  on  certain  aspects  of  the  expression  of  this  nation 
consciousness,  seems  clear ;  how  great  a  lasting  effect  this  w 
have,  is  a  question  that  cannot  now  be  determined. 
Russians  no  longer  have  extra-territorial  privileges  in  Chir 
and  this  has  caused  the  Canton  group  to  look  to  Russia 
a  friend  willing  to  treat  her  as  an  equal.  Russian  advise: 
especially  Borodin,  have  guided  the  Cant  nese  in  perfect!] 
party  organization  and  in  the  methods  of  propaganda.  Th 
have  put  their  emphasis  on  organizing  the  farmers  ai 
laborers  and  on  raising  the  economic  condition  of  the  mass) 
That  there  is  a  strong  centrist  group  headed  by  Chiai 
Kai  Shek  that  opposes  certain  features  of  the  Russian  i 
fluence  is  clear. 

The  social  and  racial  attitudes  of  residents  within  t 
foreign  concessions  has  been  for  years  an  increasing  cav 
of  indignation.  Assuming  that  China  of  the  last  centu 
could  not  have  remained  in  complete  isolation,  the  first  co 


cts  of  foreign  merchants  may  have  necessitated  the  setting 
ide  of  certain  concessions.  But  the  attitudes  and  practices 
nnected  with  these  settlements  have  become  repugnant  to 
e  Chinese  people.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
om  the  point  of  view  of  sanitation,  good  roads,  and  polic- 
g  these  holdings — some  of  them  formerly  waste-land — are 
)W  the  best  parts  of  China.  Free  from  oppressive  native 
xation,  many  Chinese  merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
nassed  fortunes  in  the  settlements  at  Tientsin,  Shanghai, 
id  Hankow.  Ex-officials  in  large  numbers  have  built  huge 
laces  of  refuge.  An  artificial  system  of  special  privilege 
r  foreigners  living  in  these  detached,  segregated  groups  de- 
loped  a  supercilious  attitude  toward  the  Chinese.  The 
ly  contact  of  many  westerners  with  orientals  is  with  serv- 
ts  and  compradores.  Their  information  on  China  comes 
rgely  from  the  local  foreign  press,  with  its  scornful  at- 
cks  on  all  progress  and  change.  Except  on  the  part  of 
occasional  sinologist  in  the  customs'  service,  there  is  little 
preciation  of  China's  cultural  heritage.  There  is  general 
strust  of  the  capacity  of  Chinese  to  manage  their  own 
:airs.  Surrounded  by  a  corps  of  servants,  with  traditions 
short  office  hours  carried  over  from  tropic  India,  there  is 
erything  to  feed  that  sense  of  innate  superiority  to  which 
e  white  man  so  readily  falls  prey.  Any  prospect  of  de- 
reasing  special  rights  which  allow  the  foreign  merchant  to 
leap  large  profits  from  cheap  labor  and  exemption  from 
iternal  taxation,  is  looked  upon  as  utter  folly  if  not  with 
le  abnormal  psychology  which  comes  with  fear. 

TNQUESTIONABLY  the  policy  of  some  missions  and 
^_)  the  patronizing  attitude  of  some  missionaries  has  con- 
ributed  toward  the  ill-feeling  toward  foreigners.  A  noted 
'rotestant  Christian  leader  of  the  Chinese  points  out  three 
rincipal  stages  of  the  Christian  movement.  Before  1900, 
oreign  missionaries  determined  the  policies  and  mission 
oards  gave  the  support.  After  1900,  when  so  many 
Chinese  Christians  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  faith,  the 
emaining  adherents  began  to  believe  that  the  church  was 
heirs.  They  sought  for  control  and  demanded  the  leader- 
dip.  "Many  missionaries,"  affirmed  this  Chinese  leader, 
said,  'We  wish  you  to  grow' — but  held  us  back.  God 
as  created  circumstances,"  he  said,  "which  will  enable  us  to 
led  those  who  have  hindered  the  progress  of  an  indigenous 
"hurch.  The  Christian  movement  of  the  future,  while 
till  in  need  of  foreign  counsel,  will  be  under  Chinese  leader- 
lip.  The  independent,  indigenous  Chinese  Church  will 
merge." 

It  will  be  recognized  at  once  that  the  development  of 
uch  a  church  and  the  training  of  Chinese  leaders  was  the 
rincipal  aim  of  much  of  the  work  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
ons.  But  the  new  movement  has  come  so  quickly  that  some 
lissionaries,  often  with  the  best  of  intentions,  have  main- 
ained  a  paternalistic  attitude  toward  their  flocks,  and  re- 
n'ned  control  that  should  in  some  cases  have  been  turned 
ver  to  Chinese  hands. 

A  glimpse  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  missionary  enter- 
rise  shows  how  easy  it  was  for  a  proprietory  attitude,  for- 
lerly  of  some  value,  to  hold  over  and  cause  friction.  It 
lust  be  remembered  that  up  to  the  revolution  of  1911 
here  were  practically  no  adherents  of  the  Christian  faith 
rawn  from  a  literati  or  government  student  class.  Most 
f  the  missionaries  were  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
Church  was  largely  built  on  the  splendid  peasant  stock. 
Artisans,  day-laborers,  servants,  and  small  merchants  were 


also  attracted.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  mission- 
aries, many  of  them  college  men  and  women,  should  assume 
the  leadership  in  a  movement  composed  so  generally  of  the 
common  people.  Proprietory  attitudes  and  paternalistic  care 
by  the  foreigner  was  a  natural  result  of  this  situation.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  mission  schools  were  training 
boys  and  girls  to  be  leaders  of  the  next  generation.  It 
should  be  recalled  that  Sun  Yat  Sen  was,  in  his  younger 
days,  a  worker  employed  by  Christian  missions  and  that  his 
manifestos  show  marked  evidences  of  Christian  attitudes. 
Such  outstanding  national  leaders  as  Dr.  W.  W.  Yen  and 
Dr.  C.  T.  Wang,  prime  ministers,  were  sons  of  Christian 
pastors  and  educated  in  mission  colleges.  A  long  list  of 
prominent  men  in  educational  and  political  life  are 
the  direct  products  of  Christian  families  and  Christian 
education. 

After  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  with  its  accompany- 
ing establishment  of  religious  liberty,  there  was  a  manifest 
interest  in  the  Christian  religion  on  the  part  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  student  class,  and  an  influx  into  the  Chinese 
Church  from  groups  formerly  apathetic.  In  some  places  the 
result  was  an  approximation  to  an  indigenous  Chinese 
Church,  but  in  others  the  old  attitudes  of  foreign  domina- 
tion and  of  native  subservience  continued. 

It  was  very  natural  that  of  late  one  of  the  outgrowths 
of  the  new  nationalism  should  be  a  tendency  to  single  out 
the  element  of  foreign  domination — theological,  ecclesiastical, 
and  educational — in  the  Christian  movement  as  a  point  of 
attack.  This  seemed  a  vulnerable  point  as  the  status  of  the 
missionary  and  of  mission  schools  was  only  made  possible  by 
treaty  privileges,  the  existence  of  which  young  China  con- 
sidered a  national  disgrace. 

The  anti-Christian  movement  is  not  so  much  against 
Christianity  as  such  as  against  the  foreign  form  in  which  it 
has  been  presented,  and  the  political  and  economic  policies 
of  the  nations  from  which  the  missionaries  come.  This 
later  point  is  vividly  portrayed  by  the  Christian  general, 
Feng  Yu  Hsiang,  as  reported  recently  in  the  Japan  Ad- 
vertiser : 

"When  I  accepted  Christianity  I  accepted  it  because  it  was 
made  up  of  the  most  beautiful  and  humanitarian  precepts  that 
were  preached  by  any  existing  faith.  .  .  .  But  I  do  not  like 
the  Christians  who  come  to  us.  I  have  received  Christianity 
from  their  hands,  but  I  have  no  admiration  for  the  givers. 
I  have  grown  to  dislike  the  missionaries  who  come  to  us  to 
preach  the  Christian  faith.  .  .  .  Christianity  is  the  enemy  of 
militarism,  imperialism,  tyranny  and  ruthless  industrialism. 
But  whenever  a  crisis  arises,  we  find  our  missionaries  lacking 
in  courage  to  declare  for  the  truth.  They  try  to  teach  us 
meekness,  the  meekness  of  the  weak.  But  Christ's  conception 
of  meekness  was  the  meekness  of  the  free  and  strong.  So  I 
tell  the  missionaries,  "You  have  given  me  a  beautiful  faith.  I 
like  it.  But  I  don't  like  you." 

IN  contrast  with  this  is  the  suggestion  by  a  Chinese  scholar, 
a  leader  of  the  renascence  movement,  not  himeslf  an  ad- 
herent of  Christianity,  that  a  Chinese  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tian teaching,  made  by  Chinese  scholars,  would  enrich  the 
cultural  life  of  his  country. 

While  the  essential  triumph  of  the  new  nationalism  seems 
inevitable,  the  task  of  nation-building  is  enormous,  and  the 
process  only  begun.  The  social  structure  of  old  China, 
which  automatically  vested  in  the  head-men  of  the  families 
and  villages  all  civic  responsibilities  and  under  which  the 
people  took  no  interest  in  national  affairs,  makes  the  creation 
of  the  sense  of  responsible  citizenship  extremely  difficult. 


1  Hi,  AMERICAN  STAKL  IN  CHINA 


In  any  emergency  the  basic  social  groups  would  act  together 
as  a  unit.  The  guild,  as  one  man,  would  fight  the  tax  im- 
posed by  the  local  official.  The  village,  as  a  unit,  would 
contend  with  the  neighboring  village  over  the  water-supply. 
And  the  family  clan  not  only  stood  together  but  was  held 
responsible  for  the  individual  action  of  all  its  individual 
members. 

This  social  solidarity  and  this  tendency  to  act  uniformly 
and  in  groups,  may  be  an  explanation  for  the  often  un- 
reasoned mass-action  in  the  present  situation.  When  once 
the  wind  is  up,  the  individual  cannot  and  dare  not  oppose 
the  trend.  The  difficulties  in  building  the  new  nation  may 
be  indicated  by  merely  mentioning  the  fact  that  between  80 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  population  are  illiterate,  that  millions 
live  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  that  there  must  be  reabsorbed 
into  civil  life  the  million,  some  say  million  and  a  half,  men 
now  under  arms. 

T~~\ETAILED  predictions  of  the  outcome  are  folly: 
I  J  there  are  no  historical  parallels  from  which  to  reason. 
A  few  charcoal  strokes  may,  however,  suggest  the  possible 
picture. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  Nationalist  movement  will 
eventually  succeed  both  in  putting  the  country  under  unified 
rule  and  in  recovering  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  nation. 
America,  in  the  end,  must  readjust  relations  with  our 
oriental  neighbor  on  the  basis  of  mutual  reciprocity  and 
fairness.  These  readjustments  may  come  grudgingly  and 
tardily  in  the  form  of  what  a  Chinese  has  termed  "post 
mortem  first  aid,"  or  even  yet  they  may  be  made  in  such 
a  way  as  to  assure  the  Chinese  people  of  our  genuine  good- 
will. 

America's  investments  in  Chinese  commercial  undertak- 
ings amount  to  approximately  $70,000,000.  In  1924  there 
were  approximately  600  American  firms  operating  in  China. 
With  the  abolition  of  foreign  treaty  rights  and  the  present 
disruption  of  trade  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  temporary 
setback.  In  the  long  run,  however,  there  will  be  more  op- 
portunities for  legitimate  foreign  trade  under  a  government 
which  has  a  progressive  policy  than  under  the  reactionary 
war-lords  of  the  past  ten  years.  The  efficient  financial  ad- 
ministration of  T.  V.  Soong,  Nationalist  minister  of  finance, 
and  the  express  declaration  of  Sun  Yat  Sen  (now  having  al- 
most the  weight  of  scripture)  that  foreign  capital  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  country  is  an  imperative  neces- 
sity, would  indicate  that  there  will  be  greater  opportunity 
in  the  future  for  safe  investments  by  Americans.  This 
market,  however,  will  not  be  bulwarked  by  special 
privileges  of  any  "most  favored  nation  clause,"  but  will 
be  built  on  a  principle  recently  emphasized  at  a  dinner  in 
New  York  of  economic  experts  and  business  leaders — 
that  trade  knows  no  national  boundaries,  that  the  market 
is  the  world. 

WHAT  probable  future  has  our  greatest  enterprise,  the 
$80,000,000  invested  in  schools,  churches,  hospitals, 
and  residences?  It  may  be  asserted  with  some  confidence  that 
the  anti-foreign  and  anti-Christian  feeling  which  at  present 
embarrasses  all  types  of  Christian  enterprise  in  certain  sec- 
tions will  abate,  and  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
certain  kinds  of  valuable  missionary  activity.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  much  of  the  evangelistic  work  and  of  the  executive 
leadership  of  the  Chinese  Church  will  rightly  pass  into  the 
hands  of  Chinese.  In  recent  conversation  with  one  of  the 


most  eminent  of  these  leaders  the  future  contribution  e 
missionaries  and  mission  societies  was  outlined  somewhat  a 
follows:  In  the  immediate  years  ahead  one  of  the  mos 
pressing  needs  of  the  Christian  movement  will  be  for  en 
dowments  of  the  colleges,  hospitals,  and  Y.M.C-A.'s,  most  o 
which  have  been  built  on  a  scale  so  much  above  the  eco 
nomic  level  of  the  constituency  of  the  Chinese  Church  tha 
it  is  at  present  impossible  for  them  to  be  carried  on  with 
out  foreign  financial  aid.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  witli  th< 
development  of  a  democratic  government,  there  would  bi 
an  even  greater  need  for  the  graduates  of  Christian  col 
leges  and  universities.  Adjustments  in  curricula  will  ix 
needed  to  train  young  men  and  women  for  the  new  regime 
Registration  under  the  Chinese  government  will  involve  tht 
abolition  of  compulsory  religious  teaching,  and  a  greatei 
proportion  of  Chinese  control  will  be  required.  The  mort 
experienced  foreign  teachers,  however,  will  be  needed  foi 
a  number  of  years,  and  technical  experts  whether  ir 
agricultural,  engineering  or  religious  education.  A  perma- 
nent place  for  foreign  teachers  is  found  in  those  chairs  whick 
interpret  the  inner  meaning  and  development  of  western 
civilization.  The  intermediaries  between  the  West  and  tht 
East  will  have  a  place  in  the  new  Chinese  nation  of  vital 
importance. 

Are  there  any  changes  of  outlook  which  are  required  ol 
the  constructive  imagination  of  the  American  people  at 
home?  After  all,  white  business  men  in  the  Orient  are  but 
emissaries  of  companies  at  home,  and  missionaries,  whether 
in  education  or  belief,  are  but  a  cross-section  of  the  churches 
which  send  them,  individually  touched  by  enough  of  the  spirit 
of  internationalism  to  see  no  national  boundaries  to  their 
enterprise.  A  colossal  awakening  to  its  birthright  of  a 
fourth  of  the  human  race  puts  into  the  discard  our  old  men- 
tal patterns  and  demands  from  us  a  rethinking  of  racial  ques- 
tions. With  our  pride  of  achievement,  our  worship  of 
machine  efficiency,  our  faith  in  the  Nordic  myth,  we  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  have  come  to  assume  that  we  have  a 
paternalistic  obligation,  if  not  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
oriental  peoples,  at  least  to  pass  judgments  on  their  ability,, 
according  to  our  standards,  to  reorganize  and  readjust  their 
national  life  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should  go. 

THERE  are  indications  that,  while  China  has  much  to 
learn  from  western  civilization,  she  does  not  propose  to 
swallow  our  institutions  whole.  She  will  select  what  she  con- 
siders valuable.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tor  example  that  in 
adoption  of  the  general  principles  of  western  democracy,  Dr. 
Sun  adds  to  the  conventional  three-fold  division — executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial — the  old  Chinese  idea  of  censorship 
and  the  principle  of  entrance  to  public  office  by  examination, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  political  system  of  ancient  China. 
In  the  sphere  of  religion,  there  is  a  demand  that  China's 
ancient  classics  shall  be  recognized  as  the  Old  Testament 
history  of  her  race. 

The  American  people  may  well  add  to  the  new  realiza- 
tion that  China  in  the  future  will  control  her  own  develop- 
ment, the  further  idea  that  she  has  also  her  own  unique 
contribution  to  make  to  the  world's  culture.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  we  can  come  to  such  an  attitude  toward  the 
more  distant  Oriental  as  long  as  within  our  own  borders  the 
Negro,  the  southern  European,  the  Jew,  and  the  Oriental 
are  not  on  terms  of  social,  economic,  or  racial  equality  with 
the  too  per  cent  American. 


Canton  Learned  from  Moscow 


By  ANNA  LOUISE  STRONG 


N  and  through  all  the  cables  from  China  are 
constant  allusions  to  Soviet  influence:  to 
Reds  and  anti-reds,  here  labor  unions  sup- 
pressed with  violence,  and  elsewhere  peas- 
ant meetings  voting  "monstrous  communist 
schemes"  of  land  division.  Whether  the  in- 
table  split  among  the  Nationalists  develops  now  to  the 
t  and  prevents  their  reaching  Peking,  putting  China  back 
haps  for  a  decade;  or  whether  it  is  briefly  patched  up 
reappear  in  milder  form  as  opposing  parties  in  a  civil 
/eminent, — it  is  worth  while  knowing  what  Moscow  has 
•n  teaching  to  Canton.  There  is  pretty  general  admis- 
n  that  without  the  Russian  advice  and  the  employment 
Russian  tactics  in  their  drive  north,  the  Southern  forces 
uld  not  have  reached  the  Yangtze.  Beyond  that,  little 
alysis  has  been  made.  What  is  the  actual  content  of  this 
d  partnership  in  which  the  Cantonese  get  the  territory 
d  the  Bolsheviki  get  the  blame? 

Let  me  begin  with  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Peking.  Like 
:  other  legations,  it  is  a  large  walled  compound  contain- 
many  scattered  buildings  in  a  plot  of  grass  and  trees. 
iere  is  one  parade  entrance  where  I  went  to  call  on  the 
ibassador  for  my  visa.  There  is  another  at  the  side, 
arer  to  the  scattered  dwellings,  where  I  went  to  meet 
rs.  Borodin  and  other  Russian  friends  whom  I  knew 
mi  Moscow,  and  who  had  invited  me  to  have  supper 
th  them  at  the  Soviet  Club. 

This  club  formed  the  center  of  the  recent   raid   on   the 
ibassy  compound.      I    found   it   a  bit   of   Moscow    trans- 
inted   to   Peking,— a   typical   workers   club    with    dining- 
11   and   assembly   room,   hung   with    flaming    red   banners 
aring    the    mottoes   of   the    moment    on    cooperation,    the 
;hts  of  women,  and  "workers  of  the  world  unite."     It 
ffered  from  a  Moscow  workers'  club  only  in  that  some 
the  banners  were  lettered  in  Chinese  as  well  as  Russian, 
id   portraits  of   Sun   Yat   Sen   were   honored    along   with 
[arx  and  Lenin.     The  members  were  mixed  Chinese  and 
ussian,  the  sum  total  of  all  the  employes  of  the  embassy 
om    ambassador   to    Chinese   janitor,    together    with    any 
ray  Russians  or  Chinese  who  were  in  town  and  wanted 
come.     Simple  food  was  put  on  the  table  all  at  once 
the  disorderly  Russian  fashion  of  supper,  and  people  came 
at  almost  any  hour  to  eat  it,  sitting  where  they  chose 
id  changing  seats  as  often  as  they  wished  to  join   some 
:w    arrivals.     Russians    and    Chinese    were    laughing    to- 
*her,  joshing  each  other,  calling  each  other  by  nicknames, 
ithout   the  slightest  consciousness  of   race   difference.      It 
as  an  utter  contrast  to  the  usual  foreign  legation  in  China 
r  the   usual   foreigners  club.      Even   the   carefully   consid- 
:ed  attempts  I  saw  made  by  progressive  Americans  to  form 
ttle  social  groups  of  Americans  and  Chinese  jointly,   for 
le  purpose  of  breaking  down  barriers  and  "understanding 
ich  others'  point  of  view,"  seemed  painfully  self-conscious 
their    well-meant    endeavors    beside    this    utter    uncon- 
riousness   of    any   barriers   that   needed    breaking.     As    for 
le   ordinary    business    and    social    clubs    of    Anglo-Saxons, 


it    is    well    known    that    Chinese    are    admitted    only    as 
servants. 

It  is  not  in  Peking,  however,  but  in  Canton,  that  the 
real  effect  of  Russian  ideas  has  been  most  noticeable, 
personified  in  the  Russian  adviser,  Borodin,  the  only 
foreigner  to  sit  in  the  executive  committee  of  the 
ECuomintang  Party.  He  has  the  reputation  of  behaving 
with  great  tact  and  never  offering  an  opinion  until  asked 
for  it.  In  ordinary  human  intercourse,  as  I  have  known 
him  in  both  Moscow  and  Canton,  he  has  a  cheerfully 
philosophic  temperament,  secretive  regarding  his  personal 
movements  from  the  habit  of  an  old-time  Russian  revolu- 
tionist of  1905,  but  pleasantly  expansive  regarding  theories 
of  human  destiny,  able  even  to  analyze  with  detached  humor 
the  foundations  of  his  own  beliefs.  Two  years  ago,  the 
English-speaking  papers  of  China  began  to  call  him  the 
"red  dictator  of  Canton."  This  he  smilingly  disclaimed, 
pointing  out  that  he  administered  nothing  but  was  only 
"adviser." 

But  advice,  based  on  the  experiences  and  also  on  the 
mistakes  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  has  been  tremendously 
potent  in  forming  Cantonese  tactics.  It  has  helped  create 
the  unity  that  brought  them  as  far  as  the  Yangtze;  it  is 
today  helping  to  create  the  split  which  holds  them  there. 

When  Borodin  first  went  to  Canton  some  three  years 
ago,  he  found  Sun  Yat  Sen  in  despair  with  his  Chinese 
Revolution  and  Nationalist  Party,  which  he  had  organized 
on  the  American  model,  based  on  his  own  contact  with 
America  and  intense  admiration  for  her  democracy.  In 
crucial  ways,  that  model  had  failed  to  fit  the  Chinese. 

Scattered  over  a  vast  territory  were  some  four  hundred 
million  peasants,  illiterate,  unable  to  vote  because  of  the 
literacy  test  which  the  new  ballot  system  of  voting  imposed. 
Above  them  a  small  circle  of  officials  kept  themselves  elected 
to  chances  of  graft,  remaining  totally  out  of  touch  with  the 
peasants  and  noticing  the  growing  body  of  Chinese  industrial 
workers  only  to  suppress  their  strikes  and  behead  their 
leaders.  Starving  peasants  borrowed  in  April  rice  to  last 
them  till  harvest,  repaying  it  four  months  later  with  150  per 
cent  interest  added.  Landless  peasants  rented  land  for  50 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  crop.  They  starved,  went  bankrupt, 
sold  their  daughters,  then  sold  their  wives  and  at  last 
turned  bandit. 

THE  first  stage  of  banditry  was  still  close  to  the  peasant 
from  which  it  sprang.  Villages  which  gave  hospitality 
and  food  were  left  unlooted.  But  as  bandits  combined, 
roving  further  from  home,  they  became  "soldiers"  and  stole 
everything  they  could  lay  hands  on.  Various  strong  men 
arose  as  generals,  who  hired  some  of  these  bands  and  put 
down  others,  and  looted  by  the  more  orderly  devices  of 
printing  paper  money  and  forcing  it  on  the  merchants,  or 
compelling  peasants  to  plant  opium  for  which  the  taxes 
were  heavy.  The  whole  of  China  became  a  prey  to  these 
shifting  local  autocrats,  whose  troops  were  loyal  as  long  as 
they  were  well  paid,  but  deserted  to  any  enemy  who  would 
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pay  better.  They  fought  as  a  job,  not  for  any  cause;  there 
was  no  nationalist  cause  in  China  that  aroused  the  masses. 
The  so-called  Nationalists  were  an  undisciplined  group  of 
intellectuals  and  officials. 

Down  to  Canton  in  those  days  drifted  the  remains  of 
every  defeated  "revolutionary"  army.  Like  the  rest  of 
China,  Canton  became  a  sea  of  conflicting  generals  and 
grafting  officials.  "Yet  under  all  the  graft  and  corruption 
and  conflict,"  said  Borodin  to  me  in  Canton,  "lay  the  ideas 
of  Sun  Yat  Sen,  powerless,  but  with  the  possibilities  of 
power.  A  score  of  conflicting  generals  liked  to  offer  lip- 
loyalty  to  Dr.  Sun;  but  they  broke  his  heart  by  never 
obeying  a  word  that  he  said." 

It  was  then  that  Borodin  introduced  Russia  to  Dr.  Sun. 
He  pointed  out  the  methods  whereby  a  seething  sea  of  "red 
guards"  had  been  transformed  into  the  disciplined  "Red 
Army."  He  added:  "You  will  never  have  order  until  you 
train  a  small  disciplined  force  of  your  own  troops,  loyal  not 
to  any  general  but  to  a  nation  and  a  party."  This  was  the 
principle  that  made  the  Whampoa  Military  Academy  the 
"West  Point  of  China." 

It  was  a  principle  that  might  have  been  applied  by 
Americans ;  it  had  no  communism  in  it.  In  fact,  Sun  Yat 
Sen  first  sought  Americans  for  his  army  instructors  but 
was  unable  to  get  them  because  his  government  was  not 
recognized.  He  applied  to  Borodin  and  received  Russians, 
who  were  probably  better  fitted  to  the  job  in  hand,  which 
was  not  that  of  building  an  army  under  an  already  stable 
government,  but  of  building  both  an  army  and  a  govern- 
ment out  of  a  continuous  battle-front.  The  Russians  them- 
selves had  had  experience  in  doing  this,  at  the  cost  of  ter- 
rific mistakes  and  terrible  losses.  The  Cantonese  took  over 
the  Russian  knowledge,  and  the  Russian  tool  of  discipline 
through  propaganda;  they  added  their  own  knowledge  of 
the  actual  conditions  in  China,  and  created  the  plan  which 
brought  them  last  winter  to  the  Yangtze.  They  improved 
on  the  Russian  model,  having  a  chance  to  plan  and  consider 
in  peace  before  action ;  but  the  model  was  Russian,  modified 
by  Chinese  brains.  It  was  a  new  model,  singularly  effective. 

THIRST  the  Whampoa  cadets  were  trained,  not  merely 
as  military  leaders,  but  with  the  political  tactics  they 
would  later  require  to  explain  to  half-loyal  new  troops  what 
they  were  fighting  for.  Then  the  province  of  Kwangtung 
in  which  Canton  lay,  was  consolidated  and  cleared  at  least 
in  part  of  bandits.  Peasant  organizations  were  formed, 
demanding  such  revolutionary  things  as  "no  interest  rates 
higher  than  2O  per  cent  a  year."  Workers'  organizations 
also  were  started.  The  Kuomintang  was  reorganized  on 
the  "Soviet  system,"  which  meant  that  delegates  came  to 
its  highest  conferences  elected  from  peasants'  and  workers' 
groups  directly,  as  well  as  from  merchants'  organizations. 
It  adopted  a  Political  Bureau,  again  on  the  Russian  model, 
introduced  "party  discipline,"  and  attached  "party  repre- 
sentatives" to  arsenals,  factories,  regiments,  creating  by  all 
these  means  unity  in  behalf  of  a  common  political  aim.  The 
aim  was  not  the  Russian  aim  of  communism,  nor  even 
socialism,  but  merely  national  unity.  But  the  tactics  were 
Russian. 

For  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  for  instance,  an  impossible 
strike  situation  in  Canton  was  kept  from  breaking  into  open 
conflict.  Forty  thousand  strikers  had  moved  over  from 
Hongkong  and  established  their  own  government  in  the 
heart  of  the  populous  city  of  Canton.  They  had  courts  and 


jails;  they  arrested  and  sentenced  offenders  against  theiil 
self-made  strike  laws.  I  saw  these  things  in  action  one 
morning  and  was  assured  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  thai 
same  evening  that  "no  such  court  or  jail  really  exists;  it  i: 
only  a  sort  of  strike  hearing."  Thus  he  saved  the  face  of  ; 
city  government  dwelling  side  by  side  with  the  strikers 
government.  For  months  the  situation  was  kept  from  con- 
flict by  the  Political  Bureau,  which  like  Tammany  Hall  ir 
New  York,  or  the  Politburo  in  Moscow,  told  its  various 
members  in  all  these  groups  "how  far  they  could  go."  Onlj 
when  the  strikers  began  arresting  the  city  commissioner  ol 
police  did  Chiang  Kai  Shek  find  it  necessary  to  enter  tht 
arena  and  "clean  out  the  Reds."  The  "Reds"  in  this  cas« 
included  a  score  of  indiscreet  Russian  officers  who  had  sided 
with  the  strikers;  they  were  shipped  out  of  Canton  the  da> 
after  an  abortive  uprising. 

THEN  the  drive  north  started.  Now  came  into  play 
the  newly  perfected  combination  of  force  and  propa- 
ganda. A  high  diplomat  would  visit  the  general  of  the 
near-by  province  and  urge  him  to  join  the  Nationalist  cause 
and  help  create  a  united  China.  If  he  agreed — I  have  seen 
the  terms  printed — he  might  remain  general  of  the  troops 
of  his  province.  But  the  taxing  power  would  be  taken  from 
him  and  consolidated  in  the  civil  government  of  which  he 
would  become  only  the  honored  servant.  Also,  all  his 
subordinate  officers  would  be  removed  to  other  branches  of 
the  army,  thus  effectually  breaking  any  political  machine  he 
might  possess.  Political  instructors  would  be  supplied  to 
teach  his  soldiers  reading,  writing  and  nationalism,  and 
"party  representatives"  would  be  permanently  attached  to 
each  section  of  his  army.  In  other  words,  his  allegiance 
must  be  thorough  and  permanent;  three  months  later,  if  he 
wished  to  desert,  he  would  have  no  army  to  take  with  him. 
It  was  a  hard  alternative;  but  the  other  alternative  was 
as  hard.  Tea-parties  were  also  going  on  with  all  his  sub- 
ordinate officers,  together  with  friendly  discussions  of  the 
advantages  of  a  united  China — and  the  particular  personal 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  bold  officer  who  would  help 
their  cause.  If  the  chief  general  refused,  he  knew  his  leading 
subordinate  might  seize  the  chance  to  desert  to  the  Cantonese 
and  secure  for  himself  the  provincial  command.  Both  these 
outcomes  occurred  in  different  provinces. 

THEN  began  the  advance.  With  it  went  another 
weapon,  the  general  strike.  Another  example  of  the 
careful  study  of  past  revolutions.  Hitherto  general  strikes 
have  damaged  the  workers  more  than  their  employers; 
they  create  only  paralysis.  But  paralysis  created  where  you 
want  it — in  your  enemy's  stronghold — is  a  useful  military 
weapon.  The  Cantonese,  with  their  policy  of  friendliness 
toward  labor  unions  and  peasants'  organizations,  could  ex- 
pect the  suppressed  illegal  unions  in  cities  like  Hankow  and 
Shanghai  to  strike,  in  aid  of  their  approach,  even  though 
this  strike  cost  several  hundred  beheadings  by  the  exasperated 
military  general  opposed  to  them.  Thus,  with  a  minimum 
of  actual  fighting  and  also  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
munitions,  in  which  they  are  very  weak,  they  took  province 
after  province. 

At  once  they  consolidated  their  gains,  and  here  also  the 
Russian  model  helped  them.  There  was  no  time  to  introduce 
the  complications  of  a  ballot  election.  But  peasants  were 
urged  to  organize  by  villages  and  workers  by  industries  and 
send  delegates  to  the  Nationalist  Party.  Before  the  northern 
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rive   started    there    were   already   4,989    peasants'    organi-      merchant's  hate  of  white  competitors,  and  the  student  and 
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ations    and    276    workers'     organizations     recognized     as 
kuomintang  organizations  in  Kwantung  province  alone. 
An  epidemic  of  strikes  breaks  out  following  Nationalist 

ictories;  it  broke  out  in  Canton  and  later  in  Hankow. 
5ut  these  are  not  the  all-paralyzing  general  strike.  They 

re  little  strikes  for  wages.  The  Kuomintang  policy  is  to 
ay  to  the  workers:  "Don't  wait  for  us  to  organize  and  pass 
abor  laws ;  organize  yourselves  as  unions  and  demand  your 

ights."  The  "rights"  demanded  are  in  some  cases  wildly 
mpracticable  but  in  most  cases  painfully  simple:  to  reduce 
Jhe  seventeen-hour-day  to  thirteen  hours,  the  sixteen-hour- 
!ay  to  twelve,  the  fourteen-hour-day  to  eleven  hours,  and 
•  o  double  wages  for  all  those  getting  three  dollars  a  month 

Chinese  money),  with  lesser  increases  for  those  getting 
nunificent  sums  like  thirty  dollars  monthly.  Even  with 
hese  simple,  moderate  demands,  the  method  is  revolutionary, 
in  that  it  gives  the  organized  workers  a  sense  of  power  as 
veil  as  devotion  to  the  Nationalists.  It  creates  a  fighting 
>ody  ready  to  hold  the  line  with  their  lives  against  any 
•eturn  of  the  former  military  ruler. 

I  AS  for  the  peasants,  one  reason  the  Cantonese  started 
£Y.  north  when  they  did  is  not  generally  known.  Last 
/ear  the  highest  floods  for  fifty  years  burst  through  dikes 
icar  Hankow,  long  neglected  by  rapacious  military  rulers, 
md  flooded  some  thousands  of  acres.  When  the  peasants 
-eturned  to  their  fields  and  saw  the  ruined  dikes,  they  lost 
lope  for  the  future  and  sat  down  to  wait  in  despair  for  the 
greater  floods  which  even  ordinary  high  water  would  bring 
this  spring.  Even  the  three  Wuhan  cities  were  threatened. 

Canton  knew  the  situation;  the  Canton  that  had  learned 
from  Russian  mistakes  to  consider  the  economic  factors  in 
aeasant  propaganda.  The  Wuhan  cities  were  the  heart  of 
their  future  empire;  they  started  north  in  time  to  repair 
those  dikes.  While  talking  anti-imperialism  on  the  coast, 
they  talked  dikes  to  the  peasants.  Is  it  surprising  that  some 
peasant  villages  in  Hupeh  went  to  meet  the  advancing 
armies  with  Chinese  lanterns  and  processions?  Today 
seventy  thousand  peasants  are  working  on  dike  repair,  in  a 
race  against  the  high  water.  They  are  working  under  an 
American  supervising  engineer,  O.  J.  Todd,  of  the  Inter- 
national Famine  Relief  Commission,  and  with  a  $3,500,000 
budget  raised  by  T.  V.  Soong. 

The  Nationalist  program  projected  a  steady  drive  north- 
ward, along  the  lines  and  with  the  methods  described. 
Marshall  Feng,  the  "Christian  Bolshevik"  general  of  the 
northwest,  has  an  agreement  with  the  Cantonese,  accepting 
the  rule  of  the  Kuomintang  and  forming  a  joint  military 
program,  which  brings  him  into  action  on  the  road  to  Peking. 
A  contract  with  Mongolia  also  assures  that  she  will  return 
to  the  fold  "when  the  Chinese  revolution  is  accomplished." 
Manchuria  is  a  harder  nut,  with  the  Japanese  interests 
combined  with  Chang  Tso  Lin,  to  be  left  till  an  indefinite 
time  in  the  future.  Such  are  the  plans,  but  there  are  many 
incalculable  elements  in  the  way. 
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intellectual  s  hate  of  white  inequality-all  these  emotions 
•bine  under  the  potent  word  anti-imperialism.  But  the 
moment  problems  of  consolidating  a  government  are  reached, 
the  dIVerse  elements  thus  combined  become  apparent.  In 
Hankow,  Chinese  workers  make  demands  that  Chinese 
merchants  resent.  Chinese  land-owners  look  askance  at 
peasant  congresses  demanding  reduced  rents.  The  conflict 
between  civil  and  military  power  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  half  the  Kuomintang  membership  is  in  the  army,  and 
its  popular  general  resents  dictation  by  the  civil  group.  The 
applied  Russian  tactics  and  slogans  have  up  to  the  present 
brought  unity;  they  are  beginning  to  breed  division. 
Workers  stimulated  to  expect  a  "land  fit  for  heroes"  want 
to  be  the  heroes  and  to  get  the  promised  land.  So  do  the 
merchants,  and  the  peasants,  and  the  landlords.  They  can't 
all  have  all  they  want;  perhaps  none  of  them  can. 

The  split  is  real,  and  in  the  end  inevitable.  The  only 
question  is  whether  it  can  be  staved  off  or  patched  up  till 
they  take  Peking,  and  then  assume  the  form  of  opposition 
parties  in  the  civil  government.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  Russian  influence  is  entirely  with 
the  so-called  "Reds."  Responsible  Chinese  have  told  me 
that  on  many  occasions  Borodin  has  prevented  cleavages. 
Many  indications  from  Moscow  itself  indicate  that  they 
wish  to  see,  not  chaos,  but  a  united  Nationalist  government 
in  Peking,  of  which  they  will  have  been  the  "first  friend." 
The  Chinese  Communists  themselves  have  signed  a  statement 
that  they  have  no  intention  of  advocating  a  "dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat"  as  a  present  possibility  in  China,  but  ex- 
pect as  a  first  step  to  aid  the  rest  of  the  Nationalists  in 
establishing  a  "bourgeois  democracy."  In  spite  of  these 
declarations,  dangerous  splits  are  apparently  widening. 

Borodin  himself  left  his  job  with  the  Soviet  government 
some  time  ago  and  went  into  the  employ  of  the  Cantonese; 
no  Soviet  consul  or  ambassador  has  power  to  dictate  his  ac- 
tions ;  in  fact,  the  Soviet  consulate  at  Shanghai  has  informed 
journalists  that  Borodin  is  a  naturalized  American  citizen 
from  Chicago  over  whom  they  have  no  jurisdiction.  Yet  still 
he  is  a  Communist  and  he  told  me  his  view  of  China  from 
the  international  Communist's  view  of  world  revolution : 

We  are  building  here  a  bourgeois  government.  "Honest 
government;  jail  the  grafters;  make  China  safe  for  business!" 
—those  are  our  slogans  [he  said  with  a  smile].  Do  you  wonder 
why  I,  as  a  world  revolutionist,  take  part  in  such  endeavor? 
Then  listen.  Honest  government  in  China  is  the  beginning  of 
world  revolution.  Stable  government  in  China  that  turns  back 
foreign  imperialists  and  refuses  to  let  them  use  these  four 
hundred  millions  as  a  great  unchecked  slave  mart.  That  act 

ns  the  capitalism  of  the  great  powers  back  on   themselves 

face  their  workers  at  home.    They  can  no  longer  use  the 

ve  labor  of  China  to  beat  down  their  workers,  or  the  great 
profits  from  China  to  bribe  them.    That's  the   importance  of 
a   strong  independent   China,   even   a  capitalist   China,   in   t 
strategy  of  world  revolution. 

Such  were  the  views  Lenin  held  of  the  nationalist  move- 
ments among  suppressed  peoples,  borrowed  now  by  Lenin's 
disciple  Borodin. 

The  Chinese  themselves  are  not  thinking  of  these 

"TKp  Rn«ians  have  helped  us  very  much,"  I  have 
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views. 
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!ay  they  wish  only  to  help  us  establish  our  own  government 
as  we  wish  it,  and  to  be  our  friends.  If  their  statement  i>. 
true,  it  is  well.  If  it  is  not  true,  we  are  able  to  get 

„—  T3,,«ians"    Possibly  not,  however,  of  all  the  ideas  ti 

the  coolie's  hate  of  the  white  man  who  kicks  him  around,  ™J   1  f  CQQ][K  and  peasants. 

the  worker's  hate  of  the  unreachable   white  employer,   the      Russians  have  started, 


how  serious  is  the  inevitable  split 

themselves?  Discordant  elements  have  temporarily  been 
united  by  the  powerful  slogans  of  anti-imperialism  and  anti- 
militarism.  The  ignorant  peasant's  hate  of  foreign  devils, 


Posters  from  Chinese  Walls 


MASS  education  by 
means  of  posters  is 
one  of  the  most  quickly 
learned  and  widely  used 
of  Western  ideas  in 
China.  In  the  poster  at 
the  left  the  large  figure 
in  the  headboard  is  lab- 
eled The  Tariff  Confer- 
ence, the  two  smaller 
figures,  Imperialists.  A 
free  translation  of  the 
text  might  read :  "Breth- 
ren, the  Tariff  Confer- 
ence is  a  sort  of  head- 
board. The  Imperialists 
are  trying  to  put  China 
in  the  headboard.  If  we 
wish  to  free  ourselves 
from  imperialistic  bond- 
age, we  must  get  tariff 
autonomy  for  China" 


A  Peking  Poster :  "China  bears  the  burden  of  the  world" 


IN  the  poster  at  the  right,  the  char- 
acters on  the  man's  arm  spell  Workers, 
those  on  the  bell,  Alarm.  The  notes 
from  the  bell  are :.  Restore  the  Workers' 
Federation  in  Shanghai ;  We  want  free- 
dom of  speech  and  assembly,  abolition 
of  unequal  treaties,  autonomy  of  cust- 
Support  the  Canton  government. 
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rT~'HE  frontispiece  and  the  posters  on 
JL  this  and  the  facing  page,  are  from 
the  collection  brought  home  from  China 
by  Lewis  S.  Gannett,  associate  editor  of 
The  Nation,  whose  illuminating  articles 
have  been  republished  as  a  pamphlet, 
Young  China  ( twenty-five  cents  of  The 
Nation,  New  York  City).  While  the 
poster  used  on  the  cover  was  made  for 
the  anti-opium  campaign,  it  has  a  wider 
significance  in  its  portrayal  of  the  giant 
China  bound  by  innumerable  pygmy 
enemies.  It  is  used  here  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  International  Y.W.C.A. 


As  Labor  Moves  in  China 


By  VERA  KELSEY 


Small  boys  working  at  night  in  a  foundry  at  Nanking 


direct  cause  of  the  recent  break  between 
moderates  and  Communists  in  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Party  was  labor.  That  fact  is 
significant  because  it  reveals  the  importance 
to  which  the  labor  movement  has  grown  in 
in  its  five  active  years  and  prophetic  because 
it  indicates  that  in  all  future  issues  in  the  development  of 
new  and  united  China  labor  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
outstanding  factors. 

It  typifies,  too,  the  whole  Chinese  situation.  The  moder- 
ates or  right  wing  of  the  Nationalists  represent  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  new  China  founded  on  the  three  principles 
laid  down  by  Sun  Yat-sen:  political  unification  under  a 
national  government;  readjustment  of  international  treaties; 
betterment  of  the  workers.  The  Communists  or  left  wing 
want  to  establish  a  Communism  brought  from  Russia. 

To  many  who  sympathize  with  the  Nationalists  the  break 
coming  at  this  time  when  they  are  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Northerners  for  control  of  the  government,  is  a  disaster. 
Others  welcome  it.  For  the  upheaval  now  in  progress  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  struggle.  China  cannot  become  a 
unified  nation  until  all  of  her  400,000,000  think  of  them- 
selves as  units  of  a  nation  rather  than  of  a  family  group. 
As  yet  but  a  fraction  think  in  these  terms.  A  decade  if  not 
a  generation  must  pass  before  the  ideas  of  political  unity 
can  be  generally  accepted.  For  the  Communists  to  reveal 
at  the  outset  that  they  would  sacrifice  the  general  good  to 
their  own  ends  is  a  benefit  rather  than  a  hindrance.  Their 
withdrawal  also  frees  the  moderates  from  the  necessity  of 
trying  to  reconcile  two  opposing  viewpoints  within  the  party 
and  enables  them  to  concentrate  on  their  own  program. 

Here  again  labor  must  become  a  vital  issue.  The  labor 
movement  now  extends  over  such  an  area  and  through  so 
many  strata  that  the  success  of  the  Nationalists  will  be 


helped  or  hindered  to  a  large  extent  by  the  attitude  of  the 
workers.  When  one  realizes  that  the  labor  movment  was 
not  recognized  as  such  until  1922,  that  the  first  union  was 
formed  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  there  are  now 
between  800  and  1,000  unions  with  an  estimated  member- 
ship of  750,000,  the  reason  for  this  is  evident. 

In  1909  the  mechanics  of  Canton,  absorbing  from  the 
West  some  inkling  of  organization,  formed  a  union.  The 
"mayor"  of  Canton,  not  to  be  outdone  in  progressiveness, 
endorsed  it,  but  at  the  same  time  as  a  prudent  official  sup- 
pressed its  every  effort  to  function.  So  it  smouldered,  doing 
little  more  than  adding  to  its  local  membership  and  establish- 
ing a  branch  at  Hongkong.  The  Hongkong  branch  in 
1920, — possibly  as  much  to  its  own  surprise  as  that  of 
native  and  foreign  industry  in  the  South, — struck  for  higher 
wages  and  secured  an  increase  ranging  from  20  to  32^/2 
per  cent  for  its  members.  When  the  Canton  union  would 
have  followed  suit,  the  Kiangsi  militarists,  in  control  at  the 
time,  forced  the  union  to  discontinue  its  meetings. 

The  Kiangsi  faction  was  driven  out  in  the  fall  of  1921, 
and  the  Republic  of  China,  with  Sun  Yat-sen  as  president, 
took  its  place.  Dr.  Sun  immediately  encouraged  education, 
suffrage,  personal  liberty.  Under  this  encouragement,  all 
the  repressed  ambitions  of  labor  burst  into  exotic  bloom. 
Organizations  spread  throughout  Hongkong,  Canton,  and 
South  China  generally  until  almost  every  trade  had  some 
semblance  of  a  union.  Other  reasons  made  South  China  the 
leader.  The  North  was  cold  to  labor,  the  northerners  slow- 
moving  and  conservative,  while  the  Cantonese  are  enthusi- 
astic, of  greater  initiative,  more  aggressive  and  at  the  same 
time  more  open  to  western  influences. 

The  labor  movement,  however,  was  not  recognized  until 
1922  when  the  Hongkong  seamen  won  a  three-months 
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strike  during  which  every  labor  organization  in  the  British      the  Hongkong  men  were  idle.    Yet  when  the 
colony  walked  out  in   sympathy,  and  many   others   formed      won,  they  demanded  and  received  the  same  benefits     This 
unions.    After  that   the  workers  in  factories,   mills,  work-      is  but  one  instance  of  many.    That  by  1925  something  had 
shops,   and   railways   organized,   not  only  in   the   industrial      been  achieved  was  illustrated  in  the  general  strike  followine 
cities  but  for  hundred  of  miles  up  the  great  rivers  into  the      the  shooting  of  Chinese  students  by  the  British     With  mor 
interior.    Naturally  all  this  did  not  develop  without  oppo-      than   158,000  strikers  out,  the  Shanghai  unions  paid  each 
sition,  from  employers,  governments,  the  military,  and  the      worker  from  their  relief  fund  one  dollar  (Mexican)  a  week. 

The  decision  to  keep  labor  out  of  politics  was  the  fruit  of 
experience  and  most  important.  Strikers  on  the  Canton- 
Hankow  railway  and  in  the  Hanyang  arsenal,  fomented  by 
militarists  and  politicians  to  embarrass  their  rivals,  had 
proved  costly  for  the  workers. 

The  year  1925  stands  out  in  the  history  of  Chinese  labor. 
Then  the  shooting  of  the  Chinese  students  resulted  in  the 
general  strike  in  which  the  unions  won  the  attention  of  the 
industrial  world.  Then  the  second  meeting  of  the  unions, 
known  as  the  All-China  Labor  Conference,  resulted  in 
organization  of  a  National  Federation  of  Labor,  representing 
165  labor  groups  and  about  a  half  million  workers. 


guilds.  The  story  is  checkered  with  suppression,  confis- 
cation, arrests,  even  death.  But  human  nature  is  very  human 
even  in  China,  and  the  opposition  served  only  to  strengthen 
the  movement. 

With  the  union  went  the  strike.  In  Shanghai,  for  example, 
fifty  strikes  were  carried  out  by  sixty  labor  unions  in  six 
months.  Information  concerning  many  strikes  is  never 
allowed  to  reach  the  outside  world,  but  during  1925  alone 
it  is  estimated  that  375,000,000  working  hours  were  lost  in 
China  through  strikes.  Higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  better 
conditions  were  almost  invariably  secured. 

In  May,  1922,  a  National  Labor  Conference  was  called 
in  Canton.  Of  the  168  delegates  who  attended,  repre- 
senting theoretically  300,000  workers,  all  but  forty  came 
from  Canton  and  its  vicinity.  The  conference,  therefore, 
was  almost  entirely  under  the  leadership  of  the  southern 
members,  informed  and  experienced  in  some  measure  at 
least  in  local  organization  and  in  western  industrial  aims. 
As  a  result,  although  the  conference  adopted  some  far- 
sighted  resolutions  for  a  national  industrial  program,  these 
could  not  be  considered  typical  of  the  progress  of  Chinese 
labor  as  a  whole. 

IN  fact,  to  speak  of  the  activities  of  China's  workers 
during  these  years  as  a  "labor  movement"  is  about  as 
fitting  as  to  call  a  youth  in  his  most  salad  days  a  man. 
Those  who  came  in  contact  with  it  labelled  it  with  cautious 
comprehension,  "industrial  unrest."  In  one  large  plant  where 
conditions  were  exceptionally  good,  the  men  struck  because 
they  did  not  have  bubbling  drinking  fountains.  When 
questioned,  they  confessed  they  did  not  know  what  a  drinking 
fountain  was,  and  as  none  of  them  could  have  been  induced 
to  drink  cold  water,  the  demand  obviously  was  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  embryo  agitator.  At  the  same  time  in 
Shanghai,  the  northern  boiling  point  of  the  industrial  un- 
rest, the  workers  in  a  factory  where  conditions  could  not 
have  been  worse,  had  heard  nothing  of  the  new  movement. 

Lopsided  or  short-sighted  as  some  of  the  activities  growing 
out  of  the  first  Labor  Conference  may  have  been,  there 
were  others  equally  farsighted  in  their  understanding  of  the 
basic  needs  of  Chinese  labor.  Of  these  the  most  out- 
standing provided  for  supplying  the  workers  with  funds 
during  strikes  and  keeping  the  movement  economic  rather 
than  political.  The  first  was  designed  not  so  much  to  enable 
the  strikers  to  hold  out  as  to  develop  sympathy  and  co- 
operation among  the  members.  Sympathy  and  under- 
standing of  other  men's  problems  are  among  the  least 
known  characteristics  of  the  Chinese.  In  a  country  where 
over  one-third  of  the  population  lies  on  or  below  the  poverty 
line,  where  provincial  wars,  brigands,  famines,  floods, 


FOLLOWING  this  the  chief  executive  offices  remained 
in  Canton,  but  a  branch  was  opened  in  Shanghai.  City 
federations  were  organized  in  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Foochow, 
and  other  industrial  cities.  By  the  end  of  July  the  Shanghai 
Federation  included  117  organizations  with  a  membership 
of  218,859.  Unions  were  further  strengthened  by  combi- 
nation, as  for  example  when  the  Shanghai  Wharf  Coolies' 
Union  was  united  with  the  wharf  coolies'  section  cf  the 
Shanghai  Federation  under  the  name  of  the  Shanghai 
Transportation  Union. 

With  the  general  strike,  the  growing  influence  of  the 
Soviet  advisers  to  the  Nationalist  party  became  apparent, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  rift  between  the  moderates,  who 
wished  to  better  conditions  under  the  existing  order,  and 
the  Communists,  who  wanted  a  new  order.  To  strengthen 
their  position,  the  latter  joined  with  the  left  wing  of  the 
Kuomintang  and  the  decision  to  keep  the  movement  out  of 
politics  went  to  the  heaven  of  good  ideas.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  said  here  that  the  Kuomintang  did  not  seek  the  Soviet. 
On  the  contrary.  Soviet  envoys  came  to  China  prepared  to 
win  over  the  intelligentsia  through  organization  and  propa- 
ganda. But  the  intelligentsia  were  too  firmly  grounded  in 
the  ideas  of  China's  social  organization  to  prove  amenable. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Sun  found  himself  with  his  political 
program  outlined,  on  fire  with  ideals  for  a  unified  country, 
but  with  no  machinery  for  putting  them  in  force.  The  two 
forces  combined  after  1921  and  Dr.  Sun  placed  Russian 
advisers  in  the  most  important  departments  of  the  new 
government.  Doubtless,  remembering  the  Chinese  tendency 
to  extract  from  outside  influences  only  those  features  of 
direct  benefit  to  themselves,  the  Southerners  thought  to 
discard  the  Russians  when  they  had  absorbed  the  principles 
of  organization  and  propaganda.  But  in  this  case  they  un- 
loosed forces  they  could  not  control. 

THE  Soviet  advisers  to  the  labor  unions  found  among 
the  ignorant,  inexperienced  workers  the  right  medium 
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earthquakes,  and  droughts  have  been  visitants  for  centuries,      for  spreading  their  doctrines  and  woul, 

the  people  in  self-prese'vation  have  encrusted  themselves  in      As   an   observer   of   the ;C  mese :   mdus  ™d s tu  no      sa  d 


a  coating   of   indifference   to  the   misery   of   others.     As   a 
result,  loyalty  to  any  group  outside  the  family  had  no  roots. 


The  really  rich  field  for  the  sort  of  thing  that  grew  up 
Russia  from  Lenin's  harmless  Marxian  seed,   is  a  land 
illiterate    men    who   have    been    deliberately 
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AS  LABOR  MOVES  IN  CHINA 


little  knowledge,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  spiritual 
room,  acts  like  a  goblet  of  synthetic  gin."  So  it  proved. 
Opposed  to  capitalism  as  represented  by  the  West  and 
religion,  these  leaders  lighted  the  smouldering  resentment 
against  "unequal  treaties"  and  all  that  they  suggest  of 
western  education,  religion,  industry.  They  seized  upon 
the  May  30  shooting  to  organize  unions  among  the  farmers, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  75  percent  of  the  Chinese 
are  in  agriculture,  the  importance  of  this  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

THEY  organized  domestic  and  personal  service  groups. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  reliable  servants  turned  out  on 
an  hour's  notice,  can  appreciate  their  need  for  protection, 
but  the  example  of  the  Wuchang  Foreign  Servants'  Union 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  their  organization  was  not  effected 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  servants.  The  wage  scale  is 
raised  beyond  the  capacity  of  foreigners,  especially  mis- 
sionaries, to  pay,  difficulties  between  servants  and  employers 
are  to  be  referred  back  to  the  union  for  settlement,  and 
three  months'  salary  is  to  be  paid  to  each  servant  on 
dismissal. 

Not  unnaturally  the  unions,  drunk  with  new  power, 
dazzled  with  the  prospects  of  high  wages  and  short  hours, 
became  dictatorial.  The  result  was  that  the  Chinese  clerks 
in  foreign  firms  in  Wuchang,  objecting  to  dictation  by 
"coolie  unions,"  formed  a  union  of  their  own  in  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  the  moderates. 

The  lefts  also  exploited  the  still  more  dangerous  ignor- 
ance of  the  students.  Many  of  these,  it  should  be  said  at 
once,  are  sincerely  anxious  to  devote  their  time,  ability  and 
funds  to  unify  China.  But  many  others  are  just  boys  and 
girls  from  native  schools,  delighted  with  the  excitement  of 
the  new  freedom,  who  go  in  for  everything  from  birth 
control  to  psychoanalysis  and  include  industrial  matters  on 
the  way.  Others  are  students  returned  from  American  and 
European  colleges  disgruntled  because  they  are  not  appre- 
ciated. These  students  have  their  own  unions,  distribute 
handbills,  address  groups  of  workers,  organize  new  unions, 
and  act  as  leaders  and  advisers  in  strikes. 

Finally,  as  the  present  crisis  loomed,  the  lefts  armed  their 
unions  and  encouraged  them  to  an  aggressiveness  that  became 
intolerable  alike  to  foreigners  and  Chinese.  As  a  result 
came  the  split,  the  raiding  of  Red  unions  in  Shanghai  and 
Canton  by  the  moderates,  roused  at  last  to  drive  Com- 
munism from  the  Nationalist  movement.  Lives  were  lost, 
much  bitterness  engendered,  and  the  danger  of  the  Na- 
tionalist aim  through  foreign  aggression  increased.  For 
such  aggression  coming  at  this  time  will  reinforce  the  Com- 
munists in  their  effort  to  establish  the  Third  International. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  Russians  brought  the  machinery 
/~\_  which  enabled  the  labor  movement  to  arrive  in  five 
years  at  the  point  where,  as  T.  Z.  Koo  says,  British  labor 
was  twenty  years  ago,  a  number  of  other  influences  played 
a  part.  Chief  of  these  is  industry  itself.  For  with  the 
establishment  of  giant  factories  and  filatures  came  the 
separation  of  employer  and  employe  who  had  worked  to- 
gether in  small  units  under  the  old  handicraft  regime.  At 
the  same  time  the  workers  were  brought  together  in  large 
numbers  through  the  necessity  for  mass  production.  They 
became  class-conscious,  and  aware  too  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  their  new  condition. 

Post-war  restlessness  brought  the  stirring  of  independence 


among  the  women,  questioning  and  revaluation  of  religion, 
the  wrecking  of  the  government,  always  temperamental 
among  the  national  and  international  intrigues  surrounding 
it,  and  gave  voice  to  the  already  simmering  resentment  of 
the  workers.  All  around  them  they  saw  motor  cars,  tele- 
phones, bicycles,  electric  lights.  Behind  plate-glass  windows 
shimmered  silks,  watches,  golden-oak  furniture,  porcelain 
bathroom  fixtures.  Billboards  pictured  cigarettes  and  wines. 
The  working  men  in  Europe  and  America  had  all  these 
things,  they  were  told.  Why  should  they  not  have  them? 
They  worked  from  twelve  to  seventeen  hours  a  day  and 
heard  the  manager's  motor  car  arrive  and  depart  between 
nine  and  five.  Why,  they  began  to  ask,  should  one  man 
work  twice  as  long  as  another  for  less,  why  should  one 
walk  and  another  ride  ?  True,  according  to  ancient  Chinese 
literature  and  philosophy,  it  was  the  poor  man's  fate  to 
"eat  bitterness."  But  the  translation  from  European  writers 
told  of  a  poor  man,  questioning,  defiant,  victorious. 

At  first  these  ideas  came  to  their  ears  through  the  in- 
tellectual philanthropists,  the  students,  and  street  story- 
tellers. Then  came  the  pei-hwa,  or  plain  language  simple 
enough  for  any  man  to  learn,  bringing  newspapers,  pamph- 
lets, posters.  To  the  factory  worker  they  brought  not  only 
information,  but  self-respect,  assurance.  The  opportunity 
for  education  opened  in  the  new  schools.  To  the  workers 
came  the  knowledge  that  they  were  doing  the  same  thing, 
living  the  same  lives  as  workers  all  over  China.  Simul- 
taneously, in  the  social  and  financial  circles  above  them, 
other  national  developments  were  taking  place.  The  whole 
idea  of  marriage  was  changing,  foot-binding  was  giving 
way,  women  were  going  into  colleges  and  offices,  the  same 
banking  systems,  law  and  court  systems,  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce  were  being  established  everywhere.  Directly  and 
indirectly  labor  was  roused  to  a  national  consciousness. 
This  in  one  way  was  no  new  thing,  for  a  Chinese  is  a 
Chinese,  first,  last,  and  always,  as  witness  the  unified  re- 
action of  North  and  South  to  the  Twenty-one  Demands  of 
Japan  and  the  May  30  shooting.  But  now  came  the  feeling 
that  the  state  was  more  important  than  the  family. 

HERE  then  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  organizations 
in  China,  awakened  to  the  national  need,  carrying 
on  its  own  industrial  revolution  side  by  side  with  the  po- 
litical, social,  educational,  and  religious  groups,  yet  torn  by 
dissension  between  moderates  and  Communists.  During  its 
five  years  of  life  it  has  done  much  good  and  much  harm  to 
its  own  cause  and  to  China's.  Will  the  Communist  faction 
be  put  down  within  it  and  throughout  China  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  milleniums-old  social  structure  will 
not  accept  it,  and  if  it  would,  there  is  nothing,  as  Mr.  Koo 
points  out,  to  "commune"  with  ?  China's  problem  is  lack 
of  wealth  rather  than  unequal  distribution. 

There  remain  two  other  difficulties  to  overcome.  Far- 
seeing  labor  leaders  experienced  in  industry  must  be  de- 
veloped, and  the  ignorance  and  illiteracy  which  now  make 
the  workers  so  susceptible  to  propaganda  and  self-seeking 
influences  must  be  dispelled. 

These  leaders,  and  education  and  experience,  will  come — 
not  in  a  year  or  a  decade,  but  in  time.  The  point  is  that 
no  matter  what  the  status  of  the  labor  movement  in  the 
past,  in  the  present,  or  in  the  future,  its  influence  for  good 
or  ill  has  attained  such  importance  that  labor  must  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  determining  factors  in  China's  develop- 
ment as  a  nation. 


Well,  Why  Not? 


By  JEAN  HARRIS  ARNOLD 


S  I  was  modestly  attempting  to  put  together 
the  two  and  two  of  expert  opinions  recently 
expressed  in  the  pages  of  our  magazines,  the 
resulting  four  brought  me  up  Bang!  against 
this  question. 

It  is  a  question   for  the  stronger  sex  to 
answer,  and  one  which  they  should  answer  convincingly. 

Of  course  man  is  the  stronger  sex ;  he  has  proved  that 
by  innumerable,  unanswerable  arguments  from  the  time  of 
the  Cro-Magnon  family  to  the  present  day.  Now  he  uses 
the  milder  method  of  magazine  articles  on  the  action  of 
the  pituitary  glands,  but  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The 
male  sex  is  the  stronger. 

Yet  curiously  enough  Nature,  who  presumably  knows  all 
about  the  pituitary  glands  and  who  is  supposed  to  regard  the 
race  as  the  most  important  of  all  considerations,  entrusts 
the  first  care  of  the  young  of  the  species  to  the  female. 
The  psychologists  have  discovered  that  the  crucial  period 
of  human  life,  the  time  that  fixes  the 
bent  of  the  individual  and  predeter- 
mines his  after  activities,  comes  in 
early  childhood.  Say  we  take  the  first 
three  years  as  a  fair  average  of  the 
varying  estimates  of  the  psychological 
experts.  Then  Nature  has  inexorably 
handed  over  the  first  third  of  this  in- 
valuable period  to  women.  Every 
mother  is  a  woman.  Mother's  milk 
is  the  best  possible  nourishment  for  a 
child  during  his  first  year. 

To  be  sure,  this  physical  connection 
itween  children  and  their  mothers  is 
broken  off  at  the  end  of  this  first  year, 
iut  that  is  a  hint  that  man  has  never 
:en.  Since  Nature  has  handed  over 
the  first  year,  he  has  handed  over  the 
other  two.  In  fact,  he  has  always 
trusted  baby-tending  and  the  care  of 
children  to  his  womenfolk.  (The 
Spartans  furnish  the  partial  and  most 
illuminating  exception  that  proves  this 
rule.)  He  has  reserved  to  himself,  since  the  dawn  of  civili- 
zation, the  powers  of  government  in  church  and  state.  He 
has  furnished  all  the  inspiration  of  art,  poetry,  architecture 
and  music.  He  has  done  all  the  educating,  down  to  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  even  since  then  he  has  gone  on  invent- 
ing most  of  the  new  methods  in  education,  as  Froebel  had 
previously  invented  the  kindergarten.  Meanwhile  he  has 
been  discovering  how  to  master  and  utilize  the  powers  of 
the  physical  universe  till  he  has  entirely  revolutionized  the 
environment  of  the  human  race. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  incentives  to  progress  he  has  pro- 
vided for  these  thousands  of  years,  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  results.  His  science  and  his  art  develop,  but  the  race 


itself  does  not  develop  rapidly  enough  to  keep  up  with  them. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  millenium  would  come  tomorrow 
if  folks  were  ready  for  it,  but  they  are  not  ready.  And  no 
wonder!  All  this  while  man  has  neglected  the  material  out 
of  which  the  human  race  is  constructed.  He  has  left  his 
own  children  in  their  formative  years  to  the  sex  that  never 
invents  and  never  discovers  anything.  He  has  been  fum- 
bling all  around  the  wall  and  never  pressed  the  button. 

Imagine  the  results  that  would  follow  in  a  single  gener- 
ation if  every  father  in  the  world  should  bend  all  his  greater 
energy,  his  superior  mental  ability,  his  creative  genius,  to 
the  care  of  his  own  children  during  their  second  and  third 
years.  After  that,  according  to  the  psychologists,  they  might 
go  to  school  or  go  back  to  their  mothers,  but  they  would 
never  go  to  the  dogs.  He  would  have  set  their  little  wheels 
into  the  grooves  in  which  they  are  to  run  smoothly  all  the 
rest  of  their  days. 

Of  course,  questions  of  detail  intrude  at  this  point.  Would 
a  father,  while  devoting  himself  to  the 
development  of  his  offspring,  keep  his 
business  or  profession  going  with  one 
hand  ?    Would  he  have  his  inner  sanc- 
tum fitted   up  as  a  nursery?     Would 
each  office  building  and  factory  have 
a  creche  presided  over  by   an   expert 
psychologist?     Or    would    the    father 
resort  to  housekeeping  as  a  side  issue, 
leaving  the  breadwinning  to  the  woman 
of  the  family?     Would   the  summer 
vacation  and  the  sabbatical  year  be  en- 
larged and  extended  to  cover  this  con- 
tingency?   Would  the  government,  as 
well  as  pensioning  men  who  have  served 
the  state  as  soldiers,  grant  temporary 
pensions  to  men  who  were  serving  it  by 
these    exacting    paternal    duties?    Or 
would  these  two  years  take  the  place 
of  military  service,  perhaps,  leaving  the 
present  form  of  military  service  to  be 
rendered    by    men    and    women    over 
thirty  years  of  age  and  unmarried  ? 
All  these  details  and  many  other  problems,  such  as  the 
effect  upon  the  growth  of  population,  for  instance,  deserve 
careful  consideration.     Might  it  even  be  that  woman,  who 
has  so  meekly  given  up  in  succession  her  hoe,  her  spinning 
wheel,  her  bread  oven,  her  kerosene  lamp,  who  has  turned 
over  her  darlings  to  the  kindergarten  and   the  Montesori 
experiment  without  a  murmur,  would  take  her  last  stand 
at  the  edge  of  the  cradle  and  require  another  proof  that 
she  is  the  weaker  sex?    There  seems  no  way  of  arranging 
the  matter  without  turning  our  world  as  at  present  organ- 
ized quite  upside  down.    But  if  the  perfection  of  the  human 
race  is  at  stake — 
Well,  why  not? 


MEN 

/  like  men. 

They  stride  about, 
They  reach  in  their  pockets 

And  pull  things  out; 

They  look  important, 
They  rock  on  their  toes, 

They  lose  all  the  buttons 
Off  of  their  clothes; 

They  throw  away  pipes, 
They  find  them  again. 

Men  are  queer  creatures; 
I  like  men. 

— Dorothy  E.  Reid,  in  Poetry 
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The  Golden  Rule  through  Union  Eyes 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


HEN,  in  December,  1925,  Arthur  Nash  — 
Golden  Rule  Nash  —  appealed  to  his  em- 
ployes  to  join  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers'  Union,  he  placated  the  opposition 
by  promising  that,  if  at  the  end  of  a  year 
the  workers  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
union,  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  it  out.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  the  opposition  had  publicly  recanted. 
The  union  was  firmly  established.  What  had  happened  ? 
In  March,  1927,  I  went  to  Cincinnati  to  see. 

In  appealing  to  his  employes  to  join  the  union,  Mr.  Nash 
had  said  that  neither  he  nor  they  might  hope  to  gain  "in  a 
selfish  way."*  They  had  solved  their  problems  so  far  as 
their  relations  with  each  other  were  concerned  but  they 
were  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  "holier-than  thou"  attitude. 
The  question  he  wanted  them  to  face  squarely  was  whether 
they  were  to  be  held  up  as  "an  example  of  an  open  shop  and 
as  an  argument  why  avaricious  organizations  of  capital  should 
be  allowed  to  exploit  their  laborers  and  grind  their  dollars 
out  of  the  very  sweat  and  blood  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  their  factories,"  or  whether  they  were  to  join  "whole- 
heartedly and  unreservedly  with  this  great  group  of  fearless 
organized  workers  who  are  laboring  to  loose  the  bonds  of 
wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed 
go  free  and  to  break  their  heavy  yoke." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  he  and  they  had  had  much  to 
gain.  Before  turning  to  the  Amalgamated,  he  had  laid  his 
problems  before  a  group  of  local  ministers.  That  statement 
was  the  climax  of  a  well-matured  program.  It  was  wisely 
calculated  to  meet  a  delicate  diplomatic  situation.  He  had 
explained  to  them  that  when  there  were  twenty-nine  workers 
in  his  factory,  one  hundred  workers,  even  three  hundred,  it 
had  been  possible  for  him  to  be  a  good  shepherd  to  all  ; 
but  when  his  payroll  numbered  thousands,  that  had  be- 
come impossible.  He  has  given  me  a  report  of  that  con- 
ference. 

"  'I  called  you  brethren  together',"  he  said,  "  'to  ask  you 
to  take  the  organization  which  the  church  has  for  establish- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  God  in  industry  and  come  into  my 
plant,  go  through  it  and  find  out  everything  that  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  I  want 
you  to  do  that  job  for  me.' 


"ATOU  can  imagine  how  they  looked  at  each  other  and 

\  then  at  me.  Finally  some  one  spoke  up  and  said,  'No 
one  knows  better  than  you  do  that  the  church  has  no  organ- 
ization to  do  a  job  of  that  kind.' 

"I  said,  'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  in  this  industrial 
age  the  church  has  no  organization  with  which  we  can  estab- 
lish the  Kingdom  of  God  in  industry?  What  is  the  job 
of  the  church?" 

"It  became  a  pathetic  meeting  when  I  put  it  that  way. 
Most  of  them  were  pastors  here  in  the  city. 

"I  said,  'Well,  brethren,  I  must  have  somebody  to  do  this 

•See   the    Survey   for   January    1,    1926. 


job;  I  cannot  do  it  personally.  I  fear  there  are  things  thai 
are  wrong  in  my  factory.  I  am  not  a  practical  head  of  an 
industry.  When  it  comes  to  making  a  suit  of  clothes,  1 
don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  must  have  somebody  whc 
knows  this  job  and  who  will  look  after  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  workers.  You  men  are  telling  me  that  the 
church  can't  do  it.'  " 

So  he  turned  to  the  union. 

In  his  book,  The  Golden  Rule  in  Business,  Arthur  Xash 
has  told  how  back  in  1919  he  had  bought  "a  bankrupt  cloth- 
ing factory,  a  sweatshop  in  fact,  in  which  twenty-nine  under- 
fed and  under-paid  slaves  were  at  work;"  how,  beginning 
on  the  first  day,  he  raised  wages  from  50  per  cent  to  300 
per  cent  and  reduced  hours  from  sixty  to  forty-five,  finally 
to  forty  a  week.  About  the  technique  of  clothes  manufac- 
ture he  knew  nothing.  In  this  sweatshop  he  found  one  old 
woman,  for  example,  sewing  on  buttons  at  $4  a  week, — 
six  days,  sixty  hours. 

T  first,  I  couldn't  speak  because  almost  instantly  the 
face  of  my  own  mother  came  between  that  old  lady 
and  myself.  .  .  .  As  I  looked  at  her  and  saw  only  my 
mother,  I  finally  blurted  out:  'I  don't  know  what  it's  worth 
to  sew  on  buttons ;  I  never  sewed  a  button  on ;  but  your 
wages  to  begin  with  will  be  $12  per  week'." 

For  him  that  was  not  sentimentality ;  it  was  of  the  essence 
of  his  naive  over-simplification  of  the  Golden  Rule.  H« 
had  never  sewed  on  a  button  or  done  the  work  of  a  designer, 
cutter,  presser,  machine  operator,  or  bushelman.  He  knew 
nothing  about  the  lay-out  of  a  factory,  or  how  to  route 
cloth  through  a  tailoring  shop.  He  had  gone  into  the  cloth- 
ing business  with  a  capital  of  $60,000.  During  1918,  con- 
tracting his  orders  out  to  the  owner  of  the  sweatshop,  he 
had  lost  $4,000.  [He  debated  with  his  family  the  wisdom 
of  taking  his  loss  and  retreating  to  a  farm. 

Then,  the  war  ended,  the  sweatshop  owner  wanted  to 
return  to  Europe  and  Arthur  Nash  bought  his  factory. 
Without  technical  knowledge,  he  decided  to  put  his  faith 
in  the  Golden  Rule.  With  the  adoption  of  the  forty-five- 
hour  week  and  the  raising  of  wages,  production  went  up 
30  per  cent.  Many  of  his  employes  were  women.  That 
they  might  have  their  Saturdays  for  housework  and  Sundays 
for  decent  leisure,  he  went  to  the  five-day  week.  With  the 
adoption  of  the  forty-hour  schedule,  production  held  firm. 
In  1919,  he  did  a  business  of  $525,678;  in  1920,  of  $1,580,- 
700;  in  1925,  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  month. 

Here  was  the  "industrial  miracle."  Knowing  nothing 
of  tailoring,  having  relied  exclusively  on  the  Golden  Rule 
and  his  skill  as  a  salesman,  he  had  created  the  most  conspicu- 
ously successful  business  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  This 
happened  in  the  days  of  reaction  following  the  war.  Invi- 
tations came  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  from 
churchmen  who  wanted  reassurance  of  the  practical  efficacy 
of  their  faith  ;  from  businessmen  who  hailed  his  demonstra- 
tion of  the  superlative  success  of  a  non-union  shop. 
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From  the  beginning,  he  refused  to  align  himself  with  the 
nti-union  movement.  As  early  as  1921,  he  put  himself  on 
;cord :  "I  am  opposed  to  the  open-shop  movement,  although 
ic  A.  Nash  Company  is  not  unionized.  So  long  as  the 
resent  avaricious  organizations  of  capital  continue,  I  can 
snceive  of  no  worse  condition  of  abject  servitude  than  for 
ibor  to  be  unorganized."  Indeed,  as  early  as  1919  he  had 
isited  Sidney  Hillman,  national  president  of  the  Amalga- 
lated  in  New  York. 

Why,  then,  did  he  not  at  the  outset  do  what  he  did  in 
925?  It  is  probable  that  even  he  could  not  analyze  all 
is  motives.  But  in  his  book  and  in  his  informal  discussions 
e  has  made  two  things  clear.  First,  in  1919,  Cincinnati 
/as  the  scene  of  a  bitter  labor  war.  It  was  about  that 
ime  that  the  machinists,  for  example,  attempted  to  organize 
le  market  and  were  defeated  by  the  local  employers  backed 
y  American  Plan  employers  throughout  the  country.  In 
!iat  same  year  the  Amalgamated  made  its  drive  to  organize 
ie  men's  clothing  industry.  Arthur  Nash  had  just  bought 
iis  shop ;  he  needed  credit  with  banks  and  woolen  manufac- 
urers.  He  felt  unprepared  to  stand  out  against  the  solid 
nti-union  sentiment  of  the  business  community  into  which 
was  just  entering. 

Second,  the  magic  initial  success  of  his  Golden  Rule  policy 
nade  him  skeptical  of  all  mechanisms.  During  the  dis- 
ussion  following  his  address  at  a  ministers'  conference,  some 
me  asked  him  why  he  did  not  outline  his  system  in  a  book 
o  that  others  might  copy  it. 

"My  brother,"  he  said,  "did  I  say  anything  about  a  sys- 
em?  I  want  to  make  a  fundamental  statement  here:  it 
not  possible  to  make  a  mechanism  of  love,  brotherhood, 
ir  that  something  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth  and  we 
:annot  tell  whence  it  cometh'  or  whither  it  goeth.  You 
:annot  make  those  things  into  a  mechanism." 

had    not    then    discovered    that    any    general    policy, 
though  expressed  in  bib- 

Unto  Others 
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grew  he  found  it  necessary  to  spend  more  time  in  the  field. 
As  the  number  of  employes  grew,  he  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  in  personal  touch  with  them.  Subordinate 
executives  lacked  his  ability  to  maintain  morale  and  his 
vivid  sense  of  the  Golden  Rule.  What  has  happened  in 
many  frontier  democracies  began  to  happen  here— favoritism, 
slipshod  workmanship,  a  drift  toward  slack  morale.  He 
began  to  feel  the  need  for  more  systematic  organization,  for 
the  help  of  technical  experts. 

He  turned  to  the  Amalgamated,  not  only  because  it  is 
one  of  the  few  unions  that  has  kept  possession  of  the  skill 
of  its  trade,  but  also  because  in  conformity  with  his  Golden 
Rule  ethics  he  believed  that  the  experts  he  needed  must  be 
men  who,  in  approaching  shop  problems,  would  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  the  workers  as  primary.  Holding 
this  belief,  it  was  inevitable  that  in  turning  to  the  union 
he  should  arouse  the  opposition  of  his  minor  executives 
whose  authority  was  threatened  and  of  those  group-  <>t 
workers  who  had  profited  by  the  loose  laisser  faire  factory 
organization. 

There  were  for  example,  the  cutters,  men  who  earned  the 
highest  wages,  who,  in  other  markets,  have  generally  been 
the  spearhead  of  the  union  movement.  In  the  Nash  plant, 
these  cutters  are  piece-workers.  When  orders  came  piling 
in,  foremen  tended  to  allow  them  to  fix  their  own  working 
time.  They  developed  what  was  known  as  the  "coal-chute 
gang."  Cutters  who  wanted  to  make  big  money  would 
turn  up  at  the  factory  as  early  as  five  in  the  morning,  slip 
down  through  the  coal-chute,  go  to  their  tables,  turn  on  the 
light  and  pile  in  at  top  speed.  Some  of  them,  it  is  said, 
worked  as  many  as  sixteen  hours  a  day  and  in  good  years 
earned  as  high  as  $5,000. 

This  gold-rush  spirit  led  to  a  primitive  kind  of  competi- 
When  the  union  entered  the  plant,  cloth  was  not 


tion. 


ical  language,  must  op- 
:rate  through  techniques, 
through  mechanisms.  His 
too  naive  disregard  of 
technical  mechanisms 
was  largely  responsible 
for  the  situation  which 


systematically  distributed  to  the  cutters.     They  themselves 

carried    the   great   bales 
to  their  marking  tables. 
Men  would   line   up   in 
Why,  at   the  peak   of   his  success,  did  Arthur  JSash     front    of    the    stacked 
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woolens  and  right  tor 
first  pick.  This  is  per- 
haps an  extreme  illus- 


invite  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  Union 
into  his  factory?  What  has  come  out  of  their  'work 
together  the  past  fifteen  months?  The  Editor  of  The 


Survey's   Industry    Department    took    these    questions 


tration   but   it   indicates 


led  him  finally  to  turn     with  him  to  the  Nash  'factory  in  Cincinnati  and  gives    what  tended  to  happen 
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vivid 
doing 


answer    in    terms 
unto    others    and 


for  help  to  Sidney  Hill-  here  a 
man  and  his  technical  Nash's 
associates  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  Union. 
Having  decided  in  1919  not  to  antagonize  his  business 
:ommunity,  he  also  decided  not  to  employ  any  of  the  jour- 
neymen tailors  whom  the  Amalgamated  was  attempting  to 
organize.  His  factory  was  small.  He  associated  with  him- 
self a  few  men  of  energy  but  of  limited  manufacturing  ex- 
perience, who  trained  key  operatives  and  used  these  in  turn 
to  train  others.  Foremen  tended  to  give  work  to  friends, 
and  friends  to  their  friends'  friends.  The  resulting  organ- 
ization closely  resembled  the  machine  organization  of  mush- 
room American  municipalities.  Nash  clothes  are  manufac- 


as  a  result  of  too  na'ive 
dependence  on  the  spirit 
of  the  wind  that  bloweth 


of    "Golden    Rule 
being     done     unto. 

where  it  listeth  and  too  great  disregard  of  the  technique  of 
managerial  control. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  it  was  principally  the 
power  of  Arthur  Nash's  own  personality  and  the  regard  in 
which  the  workers  held  him  that  saved  the  factory  from 
degenerating  to  the  level  of  the  unhappier  phase  of  American 
municipal  politics. 

Sidney  Hillman  and  his  associates  in  the  Amal 
were  quick  to  recognize  the  value  of  Arthur  Nash's  ability 

lead  the  majority  of  his  workers  to  an  emotional  commit 
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room  American  mumcipalities.     :Nasn  ciotne.  are  manure-      ment  to  his  own  big  idea     When  they 
tured  to  individual  order  after  measurements  taken  by  some      instead  of  merging  the  Nash  workers  e  g  encnJ     o 

thousand     salesmen-small-town     clergymen,     school      of  men's  clothing  workers  in  Cmcmnat, 
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teachers,  barbers,  pool-room  operators,  men  whose  principal 
asset  is  their  list  of  personal  acquaintances.  Arthur  Nash 
has  never  gone  in  for  advertising;  he  has  been  his  own  adver- 
tiser and  the  mainspring  of  his  sales  force.  As  the  business 


separate  locals  ,n  the  Nash  plant.     The 
their  power  to  conserve  Ajrf 
went   about   their   wo 
obligations  as  techi 
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A  Nash  subsidiary  had  been  losing  money.  One  of  the 
first  steps  taken  by  the  union  was  to  call  in  its  ablest  techni- 
cians from  Chicago  and  New  York  to  cooperate  with  the 
management  in  the  reorganization  of  the  lay-out  and  the 
manufacturing  procedure.  They  gave  the  shop  executives 
their  first  systematic  contact  with  science  in  management. 
Within  a  year  that  subsidiary  had  got  out  of  the  red. 

It  was  particularly  interesting  to  follow  the  flow  of  com- 
plaints from  the  Nash  shops  through  the  office  of  the  union 
manager.  During  the  week  of  my  visit,  I  never  once  heard 
a  grievance  discussed  in  terms  of  abstract  rights;  every  case 
was  discussed  not  as  an  ethical  but  as  a  technical  problem. 
For  example,  a  worker  reported  to  a  shop  chairman  that  her 
foreman  was  treating  her  unfairly.  In  the  trade  union 
office,  it  was  not  the  foreman's  fairness  or  unfairness  but 
his  technical  competence  that  came  under  review.  What 
was  the  technical  difficulty  behind  the  grievance?  The 
union  representative  went  to  the  shop.  He  found  that  the 
sleeve-lining  trimmers  were  making  insufficient  allowance 
for  the  fold-over  at  the  armhole  seam  and  as  a  result,  the 
lining  stitcher  had  been  pulling  the  lining  so  that  it  gathered 
and  wrinkled  the  sleeve.  He  called  this  fact  to  the  fore- 
man's attention.  With  the  correction  of  faulty  technique, 
the  grievance  disappeared. 

Let  me  transcribe  a  note  or  two  from  the  union  files : 

The  under-collar  basters  in  Nash  Company  Shop  Number  2 
were  having  a  little  trouble  with  their  work.  Not  being  able 
to  find  the  cause  of  it,  the  shop  chairman  asked  the  business 
agent  to  look  into  this  matter.  Upon  investigation,  the  business 
agent  found  that  the  collars  were  too  long  so  that  the  workers 
could  not  baste  them.  He  suggested  that  the  collar  pattern 
be  shortened  and  sitting  down  with  the  workers,  basted  a 
few  of  the  collars  in  order  to  show  them  the  correct  way  to 
baste  them.  The  collars  are  now  coming  out  O.K.  .  .  . 

In  the  vest  shop,  the  pocket-tackers  complained  that  they 
were  blamed  for  the  pockets  not  being  well  made,  having 
holes  in  the  corners,  and  the  lining  showing  at  the  end  of  the 
pockets.  Upon  investigation,  business  representatives  found 
that  the  section  before  them,  i.e.,  the  pocket-setters,  were 
cutting  pockets  in  too  deep,  which  the  welt  could  not  cover 
when  tacked.  The  pocket  setters  were  shown  how  to  avoid 
this  error.  .  .  . 

In  the  pants  shop,  the  right  fly-stitchers  complained  that 
there  was  not  enough  work  for  the  two  workers  that  made 
up  that  section.  This  was  a  complaint  of  long  standing.  The 
union  was  called  in  and  we  suggested  that  this  work  be  com- 
bined with  the  lining  sewing  section,  thereby  eliminating  extra 
handling  and  having  four  people  doing  the  combined  opera- 
tions instead  of  five.  The  fifth  worker  was  placed  on  other 
work  where  she  could  earn  as  much  or  more  than  in  her 
old  job. 

EVERY  day  for  a  week,  I  dropped  in  at  the  union's 
office  and  never  did  I  fail  to  find  them  discussing  tech- 
nical problems  the  solution  of  which  would  obviate  griev- 
ances, eliminate  waste,  improve  quality,  increase  skill  and 
justify  maximum  wages.  The  effect  of  the  union's  in- 
sistence upon  sound  technique  is  observable  not  only  among 
the  workers  but  also  in  the  president's  office. 

There  lies  before  me  a  letter  written  by  a  "humble 
worker"  and  inspired  by  the  falling  off  in  demand  for  Nash 
clothing  which,  for  the  first  time,  occurred  during  the  winter 
of  1926-27.  It  reveals  both  the  hold  of  Arthur  Nash's  per- 
sonality upon  his  employes  and,  more  particularly,  the  moral 
effect  of  the  union's  insistence  that  the  success  of  the  busi- 
ness, from  both  owner's  and  workers'  points  of  view,  de- 
pends upon  good  workmanship.  A  passage  in  the  letter 
runs : 


There  is  a  former  Nash  salesman  located  in  a  mid-western 
Ohio  city  of  65,000  people  who,  because  of  poor  workmanship, 
felt  compelled  to  give  up  his  agency  and  take  on  the  line  of 
another  tailoring  house.  In  telling  me  about  it,  his  eyes  fairly 
blazed  with  wrath  as  he  said:  "I  believe  that  Arthur  Nash  is 
a  religionist  hypocrite.  He  has  succeeded  in  advertising  his 
business  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other  by  preach- 
ing the  Golden  Rule,  yet  he  is  not  Golden  Ruling  the  cus- 
tomers who  wear  Nash  clothing.  .  .  . 

Well,  in  defending  Mr.  Nash  against  this  man's  unjust 
accusation,  I  think  that  I  convinced  this  man  that  Mr.  Nash 
was  absolutely  sincere,  but  that  the  fault  lay  with  his  sub- 
ordinates whom  he  must  trust  to  look  after  the  details  of 
putting  the  work  out  right.  .  .  . 

There  is  the  case  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  who 
purchased  a  two-pants  sack  suit  with  the  leg  seams  of  both 
pair  of  pants  so  twisted  around  to  one  side  that  no  pressc' 
could  make  them  look  presentable.  He  was  wearing  the  suit 
when  he  told  me  about  it  and  I  know  it  was  right.  .  .  . 
We  must  not  forget  that  every  time  a  special  order  job  is 
rejected,  we  are  losing  a  customer.  And  it  doesn't  end  there. 
Each  one  of  these  dissatisfied  customers  has  friends  who  get 
to  know  about  it.  .  .  . 

There  will  come  a  time,  no  telling  how  soon,  when  our 
reputation  for  inferior  workmanship  will  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain  orders.  Then  there  will  be  curtailed  pro- 
duction, shorter  work  weeks — and  shorter  pay — all  the  time. 
This  thing  I  am  discussing — inferior  tailoring — is  unquestion- 
ably the  one  weak  spot  in  our  whole  business  organization, 
especially  since  Mr.  Nash  now  has  our  other  affairs  well  in 
hand.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Nash.  .  .  . 

The  worker  who  finds  that  his  tendency  is  to  speed  up  his 
work,  just  to  slap  it  through  anv  old  way,  in  order  to  handle 
as  many  .garments  as  possible  for  what  it  may  mean  to  him 
on  pay  day,  should  realize  that  extreme  selfishness  prompts 
such  an  act.  ...  I  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  foremen  and 
their  assistants  are  largely  responsible  for  the  inferior  tailor- 
ing of  the  past.  .  .  .  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Nash 
suspects  that  the  responsibility  for  inferior  work  is  to  be 
shared  by  the  foremen  and  production  workers  alike.  This 
is  indicated  by  his  talks  which  were  directed  to  every  one  con- 
cerned. He  has  not  picked  out  the  foremen  for  direct  cervsure 
any  more  than  he  has  picked  upon  we  workers.  In  this,  he 
has  played  fair,  just  as  was  to  be  expected  of  him.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Nash  knows  that  it  is  we  workers  who  handle 
and  perform  the  actual  operations  on  these  garments.  Might 
it  not,  therefore,  be  perfectly  natural  for  him  to  entertain  a 
private  opinion  that  the  greater  blame  should  lay  against  we 
workers?  .  .  . 

Now  that  we  know  just  what  is  wrong  and  the  cause  of 
it,  there  is  no  use  for  anyone  to  attempt  passing  the  buck.  .  .  . 
The  first  essential  is  one  that  may  be  termed  our  "attitude 
stunt."  Knowing  that  if  the  person  has  the  right  attitude 
toward  what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish  he  will  make  far 
more  speedy  progress  than  when  a  wrong  attitude  of  mind 
is  working  against  him  all  the  time  ....  the  first  step  is  for 
each  of  us  to  find  an  honest  answer  to  this  one  question: 
What  is  it  that  I  have  formed  the  habit  of  doing — what  are 
the  temptations  to  which  -I  have  been  yielding — that  could 
possibly  cause  me  to  do  imperfect  work? 

Our  union  manager  has  truthfully  said  that  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  run  a  straight  seam  as  a  crooked  one.  .  .  .  The  second 
essential  follows  naturally  enoueh.  It  is  for  every  man  worker 
to  say  to  himself  when  he  picks  up  a  garment:  "Here  I  am 
now  working  on  something  that  I,  myself,  will  own  and 
wear.  Now  that  all  these  other  xvorkers  are  putting  quality 
into  every  move  they  make,  all  I  need  do  is  to  see  that  my 
work  is  right,  then  I  will  have  a  garment  of  which  I  need 
not  be  ashamed  when  I  step  out  in  well-dressed  company." 
Every  woman  worker  should  say  to  herself:  "I  am  now 
helping  to  make  a  garment  for  my  father,  husband,  sweet- 
heart, or  brother,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  I  must  do  my  little 
best  to  have  this  job  right."  How  many  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomers do  you  suppose  we  would  have  if  all  our  workers 
assumed  this  sort  of  an  attitude  toward  their  jobs?  .  .  . 

And  here  is  something  that  should  concern  every  one  of 
us  very  much,  both  as  individual  (Continued  on  page  184) 
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the  age  of  twelve  I  resolved  to  be  a  phil- 
anthropist.  My  sister  and  I  had  a  nurse 
who  was  in  love  with  a  turnkey,  and  quite 
unknown  to  my  parents  she  would  walk  us 
over  to  the  jail.  While  she  cast  her  charm 
over  her  suitor  we  children  carried  on  happy 
little  chats  with  the  prisoners.  One  old  woman  always 
began  to  cry  when  she  saw  me,  until  a  girl  would  swear 
at  her,  quite  unpleasantly  it  seemed  to  me,  and  then  she 
would  continue  munching  burnt  cornbread  off  a  tin  plate. 
This  may  not  have  been  an  ideal  playground,  but  I  have 
never  regretted  those  few  afternoons  behind  the  bars,  and 
by  my  father  reading  aloud  Dickens  every  evening,  a  little 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  poverty  was  dawning  upon  me. 
So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  a  compelling  interest  forced  me 
to  pay  stolen  visits  to  the  spot  known  as  "Smoky  Hollow," 
where  children  lived  with  whom  I  was  not  allowed  to 
play.  My  admiring  acquaintance  with  them  was  limited 
to  a  long  absorbing  stare,  as  I  stood  on  the  corner  ready 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  my  feet  should  ogres  issue 
forth  to  grab  me. 

One  Sunday  I  heard  a  sermon,  The  Greatest  of  These  is 
Charity,  and  afterward  I  noticed  through  the  open  window 
a  dirty,  ragged  girl  carrying  a  dirty,  ragged  baby.  Instantly 
the  minister's  words  flashed  upon  me.  Here  was  my  op- 
portunity to  emulate  the  philanthropists  he  had  praised  for 
giving  money  to  the  poor,  and  opening  my  shell-purse, 
a  valued  souvenir  of  Niagara  Falls,  I  left  the  penny  for 
the  contribution-box  and  drew  from  my  riches  the  remain- 
ing nickel,  which  I  tossed  to  her.  My  heart  swelled  with 
pride:  I  was  Benevolence  at  full-tide.  Fancy  my  consterna- 
tion when  she  hurled  it  back  at  me  with  fury.  My  pomposity 
instantly  collapsed.  I  was  no  longer  a  Philanthropist: 
I  was  a  frightened,  humiliated,  little  girl  who  was  learning 
the  beginning  of  that  long,  baffling  lesson,  "the  righteous 
considered!  the  cause  of  the  poor." 

From  an  aristocrat  in  her  best  frock,  sitting  of  a  Sunday 
morning  in  the  best  church,  I  became  a  democrat  on  the 
afternoon  walk  with  my  beloved  father,  which  always  ended 
in  a  visit  to  his  freighters  at  the  docks.  His  policy  of  treat- 
the-men-like-men-and-they'11-be-men  or  like-dogs-and-they'll- 
be-dogs  made  him  welcome  among  the  longshoremen  and 
down-and-outers,  whose  perennial  joke  was  his  comment  in 
a  dull  season,  "Well,  here  comes  the  Gault  with  only  half 
a  cargo  and  two  kinds  of  pie."  As  we  sat  on  the  piles 
waiting,  I  overheard  those  rough  men  exchange  such 
remnants  of  wisdom  as  floated  up  from  the  wrecks  of  their 
lives  and  their  discussions  impressed  but  puzzled  me. 
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So-called  charity  work  interested  me  more  every  year, 
and  I  served  on  several  relief  committees  where,  like 
Atropos,  I  wielded  confident  shears  over  the  lives  of  the 
destitute.  At  Christmas  we  wanted  everybody  to  be  happy 
and  thought  having  lots  to  eat  on  one  day  in  the  year  would 
make  them  so.  In  a  True  Charity  Society  I  carried  a  lily 
to  what  was  later  found  to  be  an  opium  den ;  and  I  per- 
suaded the  guests  of  a  summer  hotel  to  furnish  a  shack  for 
a  tubercular  family  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  knew  they 
had  put  their  contaminated  mattress  on  top  of  the  clean  one. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  an  English  charwoman,  who 
"broomed  the  'alls  at  Banker  Davis'"  and  who  wished  to 
be  laid  out  in  the  decent  crape  brought  from  Birmingham 
forty  years  before.  In  giving  me  her  alley  address  she  ex- 
plained, "It's  not  a  'ome  Miss,  it's  just  a  shelter,"  and  her 
dignity  and  courage  gained  by  comparison  with  some  of  her 
employers  whose  torpid  minds  rested  in  the  belief  that  all 
honest,  industrious  workers  have  enough  to  live  on  if  they 
are  thrifty.  She  was  living  proof  of  the  reed  of  old-age 
pensions,  though  at  the  time  no  one  in  Ohio  had  even 
dreamed  of  them. 

Once  a  week  I  visited  hospital  wards,  and  there  lingers 
in  memory  a  wretched  creature,  bedridden  five  years,  who 
asked  eagerly  for  a  fashion-sheet  as  she  did  want  to  see 
what  the  styles  were;  and  at  the  Old  Ladies  Home,  a 
victim  of  spinal  trouble  who,  amid  the  chronic  complaints 
of  those  able  to  be  up  and  about,  repeatedly  assured  me 
that  she  had  every  comfort. 

THROUGH  trying  to  help  individuals  I  soon  progressed 
to  organized  charity  with  card  indexes,  and  my  maiden 
venture  on  a  board  of  charity  was  with  a  Day  Nursery. 
A  company  gave  us  the  use  of  an  abandoned  house  near 
the  factory.  I  helped  tack  down  the  carpet  so  zealously 
that  I  was  in  bed  for  a  week.  We  begged  tables  and  chairs, 
while  clocks  came  from  far  and  near,  the  fact  not  deterring 
the  gift  that  they  had  not  gone  at  home  and  probably  would 
not  get  a  new  start  merely  by  change  of  scene.  As  a 
member  of  the  house  committee,  my  part  was  to  go  over 
the  matron's  accounts  with  another  member  who  scrutinized 
every  cent.  Perceiving  my  lack  of  attention  as  to  whether 
the  matron  had  or  had  not  spent  a  dime  too  much  in  Mis- 
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cellaneous,  she  exclaimed:  "My  husband  says  I  save  him 
many  a  penny."  This  I  did  not  doubt,  and  as  he  was 
head  of  the  company  which  had  given  the  house,  we 
bore  like  sycophants  her  daily  criticisms.  At  that  time 
it  seemed  a  beautiful  thought  to  have  the  children 
watched  over  while  "the  poor  mothers"  went  to  work. 
The  army  of  them  starting  out  every  morning  ^f 
seemed  part  of  the  regular  order  of  the  universe. 

Eighteen  friends  came  to  my  home  in  1902  to 
form  the  Nurses'  Aid  Society,  that  the  King's 
Daughters'    visiting    nurse    might    be    supplied 
with  comforts  for  the  sick  poor.    This  group      J 
grew  so  rapidly  that  it  was  soon  able  to  have 
its  own  nurses,  but  later,  to  avoid  confusion 
in  the  public  mind  and  to  make  for  efficiency, 
it  united  with  the  King's  Daughters  and  then 
with  the  Thalians,  whom  it  had  persuaded  to 
start  a  nursing  service  for  the  tubercular.  The 
organization  is  still  prospering  as  the  District 
Nurse    Association.     Instead    of    being    mere       ! 
angels  of  mercy  caring  for  the  sick,  they  soon 
came    to    be    expected    to    teach    hygiene    and 
diagnose  the  family  trouble.    This  enabled  them 
to  do  the  preventive  work  that  would  afterward 
lift  more  families  to  the  level  of  normal  living.    In 
those    early    days    I    had    an    instant    solution     for 
every   problem   and    it    is    just    possible   that    much 
of  the  Association's  success  was  due  to  its  not   tak- 
ing   all    the    advice    so    freely    offered.     Three    ex- 
periences of  those  years  linger  vividly  etched  on  my  mind. 

I  recall  going  with  the  nurse  to  the  hovel  of  a  woman 
who  was  cruel  to  her  blind,  crippled  mother.  She  refused 
to  let  me  in,  and  for  some  time  we  shouted  through  the 
door.  Finally  she  opened  the  door  into  as  filthy  a  room 
as  Victor  Hugo  ever  described.  Her  defense  was  that  her 
mother  was  "an  awful  chore" ;  my  contention  that  a  mother 
had  an  "inherited  right"  to  a  daughter's  care. 

The  second  experience  was  with  a  woman  whose  drunken 
husband  terrorized  the  neighborhood  as  Jack  the  Peeper. 
After  much  delay  she  was  persuaded  to  swear  out  a  warrant 
against  him,  and  the  humane  officer  was  to  be  at  the  police 
station  to  help  her.  That  afternoon  each  informed  me  the 
other  had  not  kept  the  appointment,  and  this  happened 
a  second  and  a  third  time.  En  route  to  the  woman's  home 
I  composed  a  particularly  fine  speech  of  reproof.  But  it 
was  never  delivered,  for  when  I  found  her  in  bed  and  asked 
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why  she  had  not  kept  her  word,  she  merely  turned  down 
the  cover  over  a  new-born  babe.  Finally  securing  the  war- 
rant, she  refused  to  testify  against  her  husband  and  he  was 
discharged.  Fear  of  his  threats  made  her  prefer  the  old 
evil  to  new  terrors.  Later  one  child  lost  two  fingers  play- 
ing on  the  railroad  track,  in  the  absence  of  city  play- 
^k.  grounds,  and  when  another  developed  typhoid  I 
took  it,  with  her  consent,  to  the  hospital.  Though 
I  knew  she  had  good  care  and  it  seemed  her  only 
chance  of  recovery,  her  sudden  death  was  laid 
at  my  door,  and  I  became  in  that  neighborhood 
a  kind  of  friendly  murderer.  In  those  days, 
victims  of  typhoid  died  by  God's  will  or  the 
machinations  of  the  Devil,  I  being  the  lat- 
ter's  emissary. 

The  third  experience  was  with  a  grateful 
washwoman  whose  invalid  husband  had  long 
been  under  the  nurse's  care.  Her  youngest 
child  was  an  epileptic  and  as  he  required 
constant  attention,  the  nurse  finally  took  him 
to  the  State  Institution.  There  the  mother  paid 
him  happy  visits,  and  though  my  part  had  been 
but  to  write  the  letter  for  his  admission,  the 
mother  remained  under  the  misapprehension  that 
I  had  unlocked  the  door  and  kept  the  bread  and 
cake  in  his  mouth  there,  and  every  year  on  the  an- 
niversary of  his  departure  she  left  at  my  door  a 
bouquet  from  her  little  garden,  my  absence  in 
Europe  not  deterring  her. 
Lest  any  one  think  that  my  youthful  connection  with  the 
Social  Service  Federation  was  that  of  a  pioneer,  allow  me 
to  record  that  I  was  not  in  the  preface  or  the  first  chapter, 
and  when  I  entered  at  the  end  of  the  second  chapter  it  was 
not,  I  regret  to  admit,  to  help  the  organization  but  to  wish 
upon  it  my  particular  troubles. 

At  six  one  morning  in  1904,  I  was  phoned  by  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital  that  a  patient  whom  I  had  asked  them 
to  take  from  the  Infirmary  the  day  before,  had  died,  and 
as  the  mortuary  chapel  was  being  painted  they  asked  me 
to  make  immediate  disposal  of  the  remains.  An  hour  later 
the  woman's  brother  insisted  that  she  was  very  much  alive 
at  the  Infirmary,  from  which  she  had  long  begged  to  be 
taken.  But  the  ambulance-men,  to  the  consternation  of  that 
institution,  had  removed  in  her  stead  a  dying  woman,  who 
quickly  passed  away  and  just  escaped  being  buried  under 
the  wrong  name.  Having  seen  in  the  newspaper  that  a 
group  of  charity  workers  was  to  meet  that 
afternoon,  I  went  to  ask  what  could  be 
done  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  hor- 
rors. While  waiting  to  speak  my  own 
little  piece,  I  heard  them  explain  that  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  establish 
a  central  clearing-house  for  all  the  charities, 
and  then  and  there  I  resolved  to  let  the 
dead  bury  the  dead  and  to  remain  to  hear 
about  their  plans  for  the  living.  When 
I  joined  them  they  had  given  up  two  of 
their  customs,  the  opening  prayer  and  the 
concluding  refreshments,  so  you  can  judge 
for  yourselves  what  had  been  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  pioneer. 

Whatever  my  titles,  my  real  role  was 
that  of  Official  Worrier.  I  rose  early  with 
plans  for  the  Federation,  and  I  thought 
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of  them  in  the  hours  around  midnight.     I  talked  anxiously      meeting,   for   in  addition    to    the   salary,    which    seemed 


to  my  friends  about   them  and   like   the  Ancient   Mariner 
I  told  the  story  to  whom  ever  would  listen. 

There  is  no  time  to  tell  of  the  disappointments,  the  hopes 
deferred,  and  the  growing  pains  of  our  many  mistakes.    It 
was  "uphill  all  the  way,"  a  la  Christina  Rossetti,  but 
the  spirit  of  some  of  the  workers  made  it  an  enlarg- 
ing  experience.    The   first   president   was   equally 
loved  by  rich  and  poor  and  her  pocketbook  was 
a  kind  of  Federal  Reserve  to  stabilize  the  credit, 
for  the  Federation  had  banked  first  in  a  bureau- 
drawer.    A  friend  gave  the  use  of  a  room  in 
her  building,  partly  from  generosity  and  partly 
to  keep  us  from  talking  to  her  any  more  on 
the  subject,  and  there  a  charity  worker  was 
installed  at  the  princely  salary  of  fifty  cents 

morning.      The    rounds    of    the    furniture 


stores  were   made  so   successfully   that   there 
were  forty  chairs  to  rest  on  until  our  laurel:- 
should  be  ready.    But  at  regular  intervals  there 
was   a   rumor  that  the   Federation  was  dying, 
and  the  financial  breath  of  life  was  kept  with 
difficulty  in  its  frail  body.    When  its  vitality  wa> 
particularly  low  and  there  was  only  $1.69  to  pay 
the  month's  bills  of  $150,  the  women  gave. a  fair. 

Probably  the  masculine  mind  cannot  comprehend 
why  through  all  the  ages  women  have  given  fairs  for 
the  lost  causes  that  they  wanted  to  find  again.  Per- 
haps it  has  been  because  until  recently  so  few  women 
have  had  their  own  check-books  that  they  just  had  to  get 
out  their  needles  and  rolling-pins.  That  fancy-work  and 
delicatessen  sale  nourished  the  cause  for  a  few  months 
longer.  The  astonishment  when  there  were  two  more 
dollars  in  the  bank  than  the  treasurer  could  account  for 
is  still  reflected  in  the  minutes  for  that  day,  and  when  the 
Shriners  sent  the  Federation  a  check  for  $375  it  seemed 
we  had  become  a  world  power. 

If  the  public  was  loath  to  accept  the  new  plan,  the 
charities  themselves  were  no  less  reluctant.  They  feared 
to  lose  control,  and  races  and  religions  looked  askance  at 
each  other.  Perhaps  there  is  strength  in  union  because  in 
the  difficult  process  of  uniting,  all  the  latent  weaknesses 
arise  and  must  be  overcome.  However,  some  of  the  most 
unwilling  societies  saw  the  benefit  when  the  Thalians 
proposed  a  joint  tag-day,  the  money  to  be  divided  equally 
among  the  enrolled  organizations.  There  were  so  many 
diverse  opinions  that  the  meetings  were 
never  dull,  for  the  representative  of  the 
Adams  Street  Mission  could  be  counted 
upon  to  maintain  the  affirmative  on  all 
questions  painfully  slowly,  but  no  less 
painfully  persistently,  while  the  delegate 
from  the  Day  Nursery  upheld  the  negative 
tart  retorts.  It  was  after,  one  such 
prolonged  dialogue  that  a  member  re- 
marked that  it  was  easy  to  have  charity 
for  the  poor — the  hard  part  was  to  be 
charitable  toward  the  other  workers. 

As  the  work  became  better  understood 
some  thought  they  could  rest  on  their 
laurels  but,  alas,  this  turned  out  to  be  rue. 
The  president  had  visited  the  Federation 
in  Baltimore  and  suggested  that  a  trained 
worker  be  engaged.  This  broke  up  the 
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staggering  sum,  there  was  the  added  difficulty  of  under- 
standmg  just  what  a  trained  worker  was.  Hadn't  th- 
supermtendent  given  her  life  blood  to  the  work?  Didn't 
she  know  personally  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
loledo?  Did  we  expect  to  put  charity  on  a  cold  busi- 
ness basis,  and  instead  of  bread  for  the  hungry  ask 
them  questions  about  their  ancestry?  While  as 
for  records,  was  it  not  in  the  Bible  you  should 
not  let  your  right  hand  know  what  your  left 
was  doing?  It  was  well  and  good  in  theory 
but  there  was  too  much  red  tape.  Yet  here  it 
must  be  told  that  the  faithful  service  given 
by  that  superintendent  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  saw  it  year  after  year.  With 
her  own  troubles  unspoken,  she  heard  so 
patiently  and  so  kindly  all  day  long  those  who 
came,  and  she  tried  to  help  them  so  wisely, 
that  she  actually  seemed  to  make  her  own 
burdens  less  by  taking  those  of  others  upon 
her.  One  swallow  may  not  make  a  summer, 
but  one  little  frail  woman  tor  many  a  weary 
month  made  a  Federation. 

Then  a  rumor  grew  that  a  wealthy  citizen  had 
been  making  inquiries  about  the  Federation,  and 
some  business  men  thought  that,  as  in  Cleveland, 
the  Commerce  Club  should  elect  representatives  to 
the  board.  When  they  eventually  did  that  and  the 
big  financial  worries  of  that  little  group  were  over, 
we  had  the  sensations  of  mothers  and  fathers  when  they 
see  the  offspring  they  struggled  to  raise  and  could  scarcely 
afford  to  educate,  come  down  the  aisle  on  the  arm  of  a 
good  man  able  to  support  her. 

By  this  time  I  was  promoted,  or  demoted,  from  my  usual 
office  of  vice-president  of  various  associations,  to  their  ad- 
visory boards.  I  was  glad  to  help  establish  the  Luella 
Cummings  Home  for  Girls.  One  winter  a  Child  Welfare 
Exhibit  required  much  of  the  thought  and  time  of  an  old 
maid,  expected  to  plan  it  from  the  standpoint  of  both  mother 
and  child,  and  naturally  the  Red  Cross  enlisted  my  sym- 
pathies to  do  a  bit  during  the  War.  But  two  incidents  had 
made  a  decided  change  in  my  ideas  and  the  evolution  of 
thought,  or  what  I  like  to  believe  was  evolution,  turned 
my  attention  to  preventive  measures. 

First,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  pointed  out  in  an  address  in  Toledo  the  respon- 
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sibility  of  consumers  for  the  working  conditions  of  those 
\vho  make  and  distribute  the  things  we  use,  and  she  spoke 
of  the  prevention  of  sickness  and  misfortune  through  good 
wages,  shorter  hours  and  wholesome  surroundings.  Her 
description  of  the  benevolent  woman  who  gave  much  of 
her  income  to  help  children  in  New  York,  when  the 
dividends  really  came  from  child  labor  in  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  South,  would  not  go  out  of  mind,  particularly  as 
I  was  enjoying  just  then  a  little  extra  from  some  coal  stock 
of  a  company  that  had  refused  to  give  its  miners  a  living 
wage. 

SECOND,  the  seeds  of  woman  suffrage  were  germinat- 
ing. One  day  I  had  gone  to  a  mysterious  office  in  the 
Court  House  to  appeal  to  the  relief  agent  for  needy  families. 
This  official  drank,  and  according  to  his  condition  each  day, 
he  would  give  the  bread  of  life  or  withhold  it.  Much 
disturbed,  the  District  Nurse  Committee  had  returned 
home  to  ask  fathers,  husbands,  brothers  and  sons  why  they 
had  voted  to  put  such  a  man  in  office.  It  then  developed 
that  not  one  of  them  knew  who  he  was,  though  they  had 
intrusted  him  with  $60,000  a  year  of  their  taxes.  Little  by 
little  I  learned  from  charity  work  that  the  trail  of  politics 
is  over  us  all  and  that  courts  are  clogged  and  institutions 
crowded  from  misfits  in  government,  from  public  indiffer- 
ence and  economic  greed.  Thereafter  politics  and  industry 
became  my  chief  concern.  In  trying  to  make  women  in- 
telligent, conscientious  citizens,  I  feel  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  is  doing  constructive  work  for  progress,  and  the 
Consumers'  League,  by  its  unbiased  research,  is  on  the  road 
to  justice  for  more  people. 

When  the  Community  Chest  was  organized  and  a 
citizen's  generosity  was  rated  by  the  size  of  his  contribution, 
far  from  realizing  my  childish  dream  of  being  a  philan- 
thropist, I  was  among  the  smallest  givers.  Although  a  be- 
liever in  central  financing,  so  few  are  ready  to  give  for 
prevention  instead  of  relief  that  I  have  always  wanted  my 
bit  to  go  toward  education  of  the  public  on  preventive 
measures.  When  daily  accidents  used  to  occur  at  the  corner 
where  I  lived  and  passersby  saw  the  bleeding  victims,  the 
majority  stopped  and  wanted  to  do  something  for  them ; 
but  when  the  voters  were  asked  to  appropriate  money  for 
traffic-signals  to  prevent  accidents,  there  was  little  public 
interest.  For  lack  of  imagination  to  visualize  the  trouble 
they  do  not  see,  many  good  people  have  accident  hearts 
and  not  traffic-signal  generosity. 

Of  course  some  of  the  societies  included  in  the  Chest  do 
preventive  work,  and  I  realize  there  must  still  be  relief 
work,  but  I  sometimes  think  that  if  the  members  would 
work  as  hard  for  prevention  they  could,  in  the  coming  years, 
do  away  with  the  need  for  some  of  the  organizations. 
Moreover  I  cannot  grasp  how  it  can  be  really  a  community 
chest  when  over  80  per  cent  of  the  citizens  have  no  voice  in 
its  management.  As  women  have  done  charity  work 
throughout  the  ages,  it  would  seem  that  they  might  still  be 
trusted  to  work  with  men  for  the  common  good.  The 
charities  themselves  must  have  some  slight  idea  of  their 
own  field,  but  they  too  are  denied  a  word  in  the  distribution 
of  the  money,  and  the  laboring  people,  the  largest  group  in 
any  city,  who  are  urged  to  give  as  true  Americans,  have  no 
way  of  expressing  how  they  would  like  the  money  appor- 
tioned. This  decision  is  left  to  successful  business  men  of 
recognized  integrity.  Though  some  of  these  men  are  my 
friends  and  I  know  well  their  earnest  intentions  and  busi- 


ness sagacity,  might  it  not  be  wise  to  add  men  and  women 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  causes  of  poverty?  To  en- 
sure permanence  and  general  good-will,  I  believe  that  the 
Community  Chest  should  have  a  better  balanced  board,  not 
by  adding  one  woman,  or  one  laboring  man,  but  by  having 
a  fair  representation  from  different  groups  of  citizens  and 
the  included  organizations. 

Yearly  I  hand  out  golden  nuggets  of  wisdom  to  the 
enthusiastic  solicitors  who  come  for  my  quota.  They  have 
so  fine  a  spirit  of  civic  enterprise  that  I  am  always  torn 
between  a  regret  in  crushing  their  budding  hope  and  a  sense 
of  duty  to  testify  to  the  light  as  1  see  it.  They  bear  with 
me  with  invincible  courtesy  and  then,  undoubtedly  cheering 
themselves  with  remembered  slogans  for  knockers,  they  go 
back  to  the  noon  singing  about  all  pulling  together.  How- 
ever, there  was  once  a  young  man  who  said :  "Why  I  never 
thought  of  that,  I  guess  your're  right."  But  he  was  evidently 
not  a  good  salesman  and  his  place  was  filled. 

To  find  the  cause  of  misfortune,  should  we  not  go  deeper 
and  learn  from  those  who  have  suffered  most  from  the 
mistakes  of  our  civilization  what  we  did  not  do  in  our  ig- 
norance, or  in  our  negligence,  or  alas,  in  our  selfishness, 
that  they  could  not  keep  abreast  of  community  life  ? 
Philanthropy  has  developed  here  from  the  old-fashioned 
"God  bless  you"  to  the  newer  conception  of  justice  which 
would  give  more  people  opportunity  to  develop  physically, 
mentally  and  spiritually.  The  prevention  of  unemployment, 
social  insurance,  betters  wages  and  shorter  hours,  birth 
control,  playgrounds,  better  housing  and  a  more  liberal  edu- 
cation for  adult  and  child — these  with  the  growing  sense 
of  personal,  industrial  and  community  responsibility  would 
lessen  the  demands  for  charity.  But  a  renewed  faith  in 
democracy  with  a  discernment  of  the  value  of  beauty  and 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  would  also  undoubtedly  make  for 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  nation.  The  late  Ambassador 
Walter  Page  summed  it  all  up  in  this  way: 

The  only  acceptable  measure  of  any  civilization  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  improves  the  condition  of  the  common  people. 
A  few  cultured  and  university-trained  men  at  the  top,  a  few 
ancient  families  living  in  luxury,  a  few  painters  and  poets  and 
statesmen  and  generals — these  things  do  not  constitute  a  satis- 
factory state  of  society:  the  real  test  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  masses  participate  in  education,  in  the  necessities  and  com- 
forts of  existence,  in  the  right  of  self-evolution  and  self- 
expression,  in  that  equality  of  opportunity  which  is  the  basis 
of  social  progress. 

MY  adventures  in  philanthropy  are  over.  I  believe  now 
that  the  truth  alone  can  make  us  free,  that  more 
people  must  have  ways  of  hearing  it,  that  permanent  prog- 
ress can  come  only  by  a  recognition  of  the  common  brother- 
hood of  all.  At  times  it  seems  that  the  world  is  not  quite 
ready  for  my  way  of  saving  it,  and  that  Atlas  does  not  want 
women  to  help  bear  the  weight  of  it,  or  to  show  him  how 
to  make  ballast  out  of  a  burden.  Then  again  it  may  be  that 
Providence  working  with,  or  perhaps  against,  Congress  can 
eventually  bring  about  the  necessary  changes.  Hence  I  am 
a  candidate  now  only  for  membership  in  that  most  promising 
society  of  the  future,  The  Leave  It  to  Evolution  League, 
and  I  shall  be  busy  enough  learning  to  obey  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  our  laws,  that  of  love,  and  content  if  I  have 
the  privilege  of  working  with  the  small  group  of  self- 
less men  and  women,  usually  obscure  but  occasionally 
of  passing  prominence,  on  the  age-long  task  of  making  an 
ideal  real. 


Though  Doctors  Disagree 

Cooperative  Clinics  are  Open  to  One  out  of  Three  People  in  Berlin 


By  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 


XCKPT  for  the  absence  of  steins  one  might 
have  thought  that  this  big  waiting  room 
in  Berlin  was  a  cafe.  There  was  an  at- 
mosphere of  quiet  sociability  among  the  hun- 
dred people  seated  in  fours  or  fives  around 
little  tables.  There  was  subdued  talking; 
some  persons  were  rending;  others  simply  waiting.  Every 
few  moments  a  young  white-gowned  attendant  appeared 
from  the  inner  regions  and  called  a  name  as  a  page  calls 
in  a  club,  only  less  loudly,  and  having  found  the  patient 
named,  escorted  him  to  the  doctor. 

The  courteous  madchen  at  the  admission  desk  asked  me 
to  wait  until  the  chief  physician  was  disengaged.  Standing 
to  one  side  I  watched  the  new  arrivals  that  followed  me. 
They  showed  a  ticket  of  membership  at  the  desk  ;  no  ques- 
tions were  asked  unless  something  on  their  ticket  was  not 
clear;  they  paid  no  fees,  for  they  or  the  breadwinners  of 
families  were  already  contributors  in  weekly  payments  to 
the  insurance  society  which,  federated  with  others  of  its 
kind  in  Berlin,  has  set  up  this  and  thirty-seven  other  clinics 
to  furnish  medical  service  to  a  million  and  a  half  persons 
out  of  the  four  million  inhabitants  of  the  greater  city. 

When  you  have  visited  the  average  large  clinic  in 
America,  where  most  patients  must  wait  and  hope ;  when 
you  have  seen  the  herded  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
teaching  clinics  of  the  German  universities  or  the  throngs 
of  persons  in  the  great  out-patient  departments  of  London, 
well  advertised  as  recipients  of  charity  in  the  hospitals'  an- 
nual reports — you  are  prepared,  as  I  was,  to  appreciate  the 
dignity  and  individuality  which  accompany  organized  med- 
ical service  under  self-support.  German  insurance  societies, 


members  represent  the  insured  persons,  one-third,  the  em- 
ployers. This  body  elects  a  managing  committee  which, 
inturn,  chooses  the  executive  officers. 

Some  nineteen  million  Germans  are  insured  in  about  seven 
thousand  such  societies  united  in  a  network  of  federations: 
federation  according  to  the  kind  of  society,  federations  for 
cities  and  districts,  with  a  federation  of  federations  for  the 
whole  of  Germany.  Thus  it  is  the  federation  of  the  sick- 
ness insurance  societies  of  Berlin  under  whose  auspices  the 
thirty-eight  clinics  for  furnishing  medical  care  to  members 
and  their  families  are  now  maintained. 

While  I  had  heard  rumors  about  these  clinics  before 
leaving  America  and  had  been  given  a  brief  account  of  them 
at  the  office  of  the  Health  Section  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  Geneva,  the  extent  of  their  organization  and  the 
completeness  of  their  equipment  and  service  came  as  a 
surprise. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  system  had  grown  up 
within  two  and  a  half  years.  I  talked  with  Doctor  Walter 
Pryll,  their  effective  organizer  and  medical  supervisor  and 
now  medical  advisor  of  the  corresponding  federation  of  ^ so- 
cieties for  all  Germany.  He  is  an  executive  with  a  vision, 
as  well  as  a  medical  man.  He  said  to  me: 

We  are  giving  our  members  and  their  families  better  treat- 
ment than  they  have  ever  had  before.     They  have  free  choice 
among  all  the  clinics  and  physicians  in  our  system, 
each  clinic  on  its  mettle  to  hold  a  patient  by  developing  mutt 
interest  between  him  and  the  clinic  doctor.     We  give  our  phy- 
sicians equipment  and  assistants  to  work  with,  laboratory  fi 
ities  and  opportunities   for  consultation  which  doctors  cannot 
possibly  have   in  private  practice  among  working  pec 
are   giving   them   adequate   salaries;    tne   same   schedul      >ro- 


physicians'  widows  in  case  of  death.     In  Germany  these  gov- 
ernment  salaries   have  proved  sufficient  to   attract  and   retain 


bodies  but  are  mutually  self-governing  organizations  of  in- 
sured  persons   and   their  employers.     Like  our  commercial 

life  insurance  societies,  though  these  German  organizations      a  Very  satisfactory  type  of  man. 
are  not  commercial  in  our  sense,  they  are  under  state  super-         We  are  doing 
vision.    These  societies  may  be  small  organizations  composed 


centers  of 


clinic"   are   examples.     And 


of  the  employes  of  a  single  establishment.     The  larger  and  '      ..       emphasis  also  to  those  chronic  illnesses  which 

partially  disable  the  adult  worker,  endeavoring  to  dimm, 
incidence  or  severity  when  they  cannot 
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more  significant  societies  are  formed  on  a  district  basis.    All      pYrtfaTly  "disable  the  adult  worker,  endeavoring  to  . 
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.  service  exist  under  one  management.  ^.^  ovef  fo  fhe  chief  speciaities 
_„  grew  out  of  the  physician's  strike  of  Q{  medicjne  and  surgery;  a  well- 
to  two-thirds  of  wages  during  &nd  ^  fhe  largest  3ca\e  experiment  equjpped  x.ray  room,  a  small 
illness  and  medical  care  during  .*  ^  ^^  ^  ,  •  (h(,  economles  laboratory  (a  central  laboratory 
sickness  are  the  two  chief  ben-  orqanization  to  the  treatment  of  sick-  for  all  Berlin  is  utilized  for 
The  society  must  provide  /  J  .  j  {{  -^  ^  major  work),  a  clinic  for  the  ex- 
these  and  ,t  may  also,  at  it.  d,s-  n«5.  11  execitive  sec-  amination  and  advice  of  expectant 
cretion,  furnish  medical  care  ^for  Kgiouna  vj  31,  ic*  J~)'  fiensarv  mothers  (prenatal  clinic)  and  the 
members  of  the  families  of  the  retary  of  the  Committee  on  £  ^^  l.cnn,fc_a(1v;sorv  cijnic»  jn  which 
insured.  On  the  governing  body  Development  of  the  Unitea 
of  the  society  two-thirds  of  the  Fund  of  New  York 
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THOUGH  DOCTORS  DISAGREE 


are  examined  as  to  their  ability  to  undertake  various  forms 
of  athletics  and  counseled  in  building  themselves  up. 

The  clinic  in  the  Oranien-Strasse  receives  about  seven 
hundred  persons  a  day,  nearly  twice  the  number  attending 
the  Cornell  Clinic  in  New  York.  It  is  open  six  hours  daily, 
the  afternoon  period  running  until  half-past  six  for  the  con- 
venience of  day  workers.  On  Sunday  it  is  open  for  one  hour, 
at  least  in  some  departments.  Each  doctor  has  a  private 
room  where  he  receives  patients  individually,  with  nurse  or 
clerk  in  attendance.  Each  patient,  when  told  to  return  for 
further  treatment,  has  a  definite  appointment  by  day  and 
hour. 

The  thirty-eight  clinics  which,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  city  federation,  cover  Greater  Berlin,  range  in  size  from 
the  one  just  described  to  small  clinics  in  the  outlying  sec- 
tions with  only  one  department,  one  or  two  physicians,  caring 
for  adults  and  children,  and  receiving  fifty  to  seventy-five 
patients  a  day.  In  1925  the  whole  system  received  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  6,000  visits  daily,  or  more  than  1,600,000 
a  year.  There  is  probably  no  other  community  in  the  world 
with  so  large  a  system  of  organized  medical  service  under 
one  management.  In  Berlin  the  people  served  are  nearly 
all  workmen  and  their  families.  The  middle  and  profes- 
sional classes  are  hardly  represented. 

A  \veek  spent  in  visiting  several  of  these  clinics,  talking 
with  physicians  on  their  staffs,  with  officials  at  the  office  of 
the  central  federation,  and  with  outside  doctors  and  other 
critics,  is  much  too  short  a  time  for  a  thorough  study.  The 
medical  societies  and  most  medical  educators  expressed  a 
profound  and  unremitting  antagonism  to  the  centralized 
organization  of  medical  service  which  this  Berlin  system 
represents.  "Cheap  hireling  doctors,"  said  one  university 
professor  of  medicine.  "One  more  effort  of  the  sickness 
insurance  societies  to  establish  medical  slavery,"  said  the 
president  of  a  physician's  association.  The  issues  were  too 
live,  the  sentiment  too  keen,  to  expect  balanced  judgments 
on  either  side.  The  anticipated  report  on  Health  Insurance 
by  the  Health  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations  may  give 
a  detached  and  scientific  view. 

On  the  vital  question  of  the  quality  of  medical  personnel 
and  of  service  rendered  patients,  a  visitor,  even  if  a  doctor, 
could  not  apply  any  conclusive  test.  One  can  report  only 
impressions  of  -favorable  working  conditions,  an  interested 
and  active-minded  type  of  physician,  and  records  which, 
while  not  full  as  in  the  best  teaching  clinics,  are  systemat- 
ically and  definitely  written  out.  The  basis  of  comparison 
for  any  such  system  as  this  must  of  course  be  with  the  gen- 
eral medical  practice  of  the  community,  not  with  the  service 
in  the  office  of  expensive  specialists  or  in  selected  clinics  de- 
voted to  teaching  and  research. 

PATIENTS  who  need  a  doctor's  care  at  home  are  also 
served  by  physicians  on  the  staff.  It  is,  however,  the 
rule  that  should  the  treatment  of  a  patient  be  begun  by  a 
physician  at  the  clinic  and  the  patient  need  attention  at 
home,  the  same  physician  must  continue  to  carry  the  case. 

Hospital  service  is  not  included,  for  although  a  few  so- 
cieties have  small  institutions,  hospitals  in  Berlin  and  else- 
where in  Germany  are  in  the  main  under  public  control. 
The  sickness  insurance  societies  pay  these  public  hospitals 
a  per  capita  rate  for  members  or  their  dependents.  A  num- 
ber of  societies,  however,  have  their  own  sanatoria  for  tuber- 
culosis and  convalescent  homes. 

Early  in  1926  a  central  record  system  was  started,  which 


was  being  gradually  put  into  effect  in  the  clinics  during  the 
period  of  my  visit,  and  which  summarized  upon  a  Health 
Card  (Gesundhfits-Ktirte)  all  the  essential  points  of  the 
patient's  condition  and  treatment.  This  card  will  serve  as 
a  guide  to  his  entire  medical  history  in  whatever  clinics  he 
may  be  treated  during  the  course  of  years.  A  full-blown 
statistical  scheme  for  recording  administrative  data  of  at- 
tendance and  medical  data  as  to  kinds  of  diseases  treated, 
classified  by  age,  sex,  and  in  other  ways,  was  also  in  course 
of  introduction.  The  central  office  was  transferring  the  in- 
formation to  punch  cards  which  were  in  turn  to  be  put 
through  tabulating  machines  for  systematic  analysis  and 
study. 

A  large  central  laboratory,  or  diagnostic  institute,  serves 
the  whole  system,  its  staff  consisting  of  eight  doctors,  twenty 
technicians,  and  three  consultants,  (described  as  university 
professors)  who  are  paid  retaining  fees  for  an  hour's  daily 
service. 

THERE  is  a  long  history  behind  these  clinics,   Doctor 
Pryll    told    me,    but   they   were    forced    into   a   sudden 
organized  growth  by  the  doctors'  strike  of   1923. 

As  you  know,  he  said,  German  health  insurance  has,  since 
its  inception  over  forty  years  ago,  involved  continual  adjust- 
ment between  the  bodies  of  physicians  and  the  insurance  so- 
cieties as  to  the  conditions  of  medical  service.  The  war.  the 
inflation  of  the  currency  and  its  subsequent  stabilization  nat- 
urally upset  things.  Negotiations  as  to  the  amount  and  man- 
ner of  payment  led,  unfortunately,  to  an  impasse  in  1923  when 
the  doctors,  under  the  leadership  of  the  National  Association 
of  the  Physicians  of  Germany,  actually  went  on  strike. 

Imagine  what  it  meant  in  Berlin  to  have  doctors  refuse  to 
provide  medical  service  for  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
sured members  and  their  families!  The  hospitals,  of  course, 
remained  in  action  and  not  a  few  doctors  worked  for  us  de- 
spite their  organization.  The  terms  laid  down  by  the  doctors' 
organization  seemed  to  us  both  financially  impossible  and  in- 
trinsically undesirable.  We  took  the  bit  in  our  teeth.  There 
had  been  local  doctors'  strikes  before  in  Germany  at  various 
times  and  places,  but  nothing  so  serious  or  extensive  as  this 
of  1923.  A  number  of  insurance  societies  had  started  specialty 
clinics  for  their  members  and  there  were  a  few  general  ones. 
In  Berlin,  for  example,  we  already  had  our  central  diagnostic 
laboratory,  and  prenatal  and  dental  clinics  under  the  auspices 
of  some  of  the  district  societies  of  our  Berlin  federation.  Fac- 
ing the  crisis  three  years  ago,  we  decided  to  set  up  a  system 
of  medical  service  through  clinics. 

By  the  beginning  of  1924  we  had  sixteen  such  clinics;  by 
the  end  of  1924  the  number  had  doubled;  during  1925  and  in 
1926  the  number  increased  to  thirty-eight,  although  more  re- 
cently our  chief  effort  has  been  toward  their  improvement  in 
equipment,  organization  and  interrelationships. 

The  acuteness  of  the  contest  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  a  body  of  professional  men 
would  go  to  such  lengths  in  trade-union  warfare  against  an 
organized  effort  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  persons  to 
provide  medical  service  under  conditions  which  are  satisfac- 
tory to  them  and  are  within  their  means.  I  can  only  suggest 
the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  by  telling  you  that  I  had  let- 
ters threatening  my  life  and  that  my  wife  was  visited  by  wives 
of  physicians  we  had  known  socially,  who  sought  to  frighten 
her  into  calling  me  off.  The  physicians  coming  on  our  staff 
practically  wiped  themselves  out  of  the  official  German  med- 
ical organizations,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  have  thought 
it  fair  to  permit  our  men,  particularly  the  older  ones,  to  re- 
tain a  little  time  for  private  practice  so  that  all  their  bridges 
shall  not  be  burnt  behind  them. 

\Ve  have  come  to  believe  that  our  system  of  providing  med- 
ical service  through  well-organized  clinics,  with  a  staff  of  doc- 
tors able  to  treat  patients  in  their  homes  when  needed,  is  funda- 
mentally sound  in  principle  and  in  line  with  the  trend  of  scien- 
tific modern  medicine.  The  project  has  been  thought  of  by 
some  as  a  stroke  of  economy.  It  (Continued  on  page  192) 


Ramsay  MacDonald  Today 


By  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 


AMSAY  MACDONALD  was  prime  minis- 
ter of  Britain  from  January  to  November, 
1924.  He  was  so  violently  repudiated  in 
the  general  election  of  that  year  (an  election 
won  by  the  miserable  trick  of  the  Zinovieff 
letter),  that  some  millions  of  English  people 
iwere  convinced  that  the  present  leader  of  the  Labor  Party 
I  could  never  again  be  the  head  of  a  government.  Let  us 
(see  what  two  and  a  half  years  of  Tory  rule,  under  a  prime 
j  minister  driven  by  his  die-hards,  have  done  for  British 
(Labor.  How  does  Ramsay  MacDonald  stand  today? 

He  is  the  leader,  the  only  visible  leader,  of  a  party  which 
1  contains  certain   elements  that   are   hostile  to   him.      Mac- 
!  Donald   is  a  parliamentarian,  a  constitutionalist.     Properly 
speaking,  he  belongs  to  the  political  left  centre.    There  are 
sections  of  the  labor  unions  which  are  to  the  right  of  him, 
and  others,  of  course,  which  are  far  to  his  left.     There  are 
groups,  both   Labor   and   Liberal,   which,  especially  in   im- 
perial policy,  would  take  a  much  more  radical  stand  than  he 
has  been  able   to  do — witness  his  surrender  when  in  office 
to  the  big-navy  men  and  his  sanctioning  of  coercive  action  in 
India ;    or  note  the  caution  during  the  China  crisis  of  his 
statements  as  to  the  expeditionary  force.     As  prime  minister, 
he  is  aware,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  take  action  in 
the  Far  East  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the  Bald- 
I  win  government ;     and  the  knowledge  of  this  throws  into 
plain  relief  the  opposition  between  the  political  leader  of  the 
|  Labor  Party  and  certain  large  bodies  of  the  rank  and  file. 

THEY  have  been  calling  for  withdrawal  from  China, 
thereby  greatly  embarrassing  the  Labor  front  bench  in 
Parliament.  In  foreign  and  imperial  policy  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald  stands  midway  between  the  frank  imperialism  of 
J.  H.  Thomas  and  the  radical  internationalism  of  such  con- 
trasted types  as  John  Wheatley  of  the  Clyde  and  H.  N. 
Brailsford,  until  recently  editor  of  the  New  Leader. 

Mention  of  Brailsford,  who  is  by  far  the  most  power- 
ful journalist  in  the  Labor  movement,  is  a  reminder  of  the 
very  interesting  fact  that  Ramsay  MacDonald,  whom  the 
outside  world  regards  as  a  fine  representative  of  intellectual- 
ist  labor,  has  lost  the  support  of  many  men  and  women 
naturally  belonging  to  his  own  division  of  the  party.  They 
indict  him  in  varying  terms.  Some  assert  that  he  is  out 
of  touch  with  the  dominant  industrial  section;  others,  that 
as  party  leader  he  displays  a  characteristic  which  Americans 
associate  with  Woodrow  Wilson — the  habit  of  playing  a 
lone  hand  and  keeping  his  own  counsel.  Brailsford's  assault 
was  comprehensive  and  extraordinarily  fierce,  and  it  includ- 
ed the  very  serious  accusation  that,  under  MacDonald,  the 
Labor  Party  had  been  committed  to  a  barren  course  of  oppo- 
sition and  was  neglecting  the  essential  business  of  thinking 
out  and  proclaiming  new  positive  policies — on  coal,  Indus- 


trial  contro  ,  agriculture,  the  standard  wage,  and  what  not. 
Nevertheless,  the  position  of  Ramsay  MacDonald  is 
secure.  He  remains  the  unchallenged  leader  of  the  Labor 
There  is  no  alternative  leader  in  sight.  There  is, 
at  present,  no  rival  who  need  cause  him  an  hour's  uneasiness. 
Certain  districts-in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  in  the  north  of 
England— are  assumed  to  be  antagonistic  to  him;  but  if, 
with  them  as  with  any  others,  there  is  need  of  a  star  speaker 
for  a  mass  meeting,  the  first  choice  is  Mac  and  the  second 
is  not  worth  bothering  about.  His  place,  so  far  as  the 
country  is  concerned,  is  unaltered.  As  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  one  has  merely  to  name  the  few  men  who,  in 
the  anti-Labor  press,  are  from  time  to  time  suggested  as 
possible  leaders— John  Wheatley,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Oswald 
Mosley.  They  sound  like  echoes. 

IT  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  after  the  great  strikes  of 
1926  Ramsay  MacDonald's  personal  standing  in  the  labor 
movement  could  not  fail  to  be  gravely  impaired.  During 
a  great  industrial  conflict,  for  example,  a  parliamentary 
leader  is  necessarily  of  little  account,  and  MacDonald  was 
a  party  to  the  humiliating  submission  which  ended  the 
general  strike  of  May,  while  he  was  conspicuously  out  of 
things  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  half-year's  coal  stoppage. 
True;  but  here  is  the  main  result  of  those  unprecedented 
experiences:  Labor  is  admittedly  far  stronger  by  reason  of 
last  year's  crushing  defeats  than  it  was  in  1924;  its  coming 
successes  at  the  polls  are  taken  for  granted  by  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  alike,  and  no  one  is  found  seriously  to  dispute 
the  inference  made  by  the  party  headquarters  that  political 
Labor  is  certain  of  advancing  at  the  expense  of  the  direct- 
actionists.  The  Baldwin  government  in  1926  set  out  to 
destroy  the  menace  of  the  general  strike  (Labor's  biggest 
weapon  in  the  economic  field).  Needless  to  say,  it  did 
not  intend  to  restore  and  enlarge  the  political  power  of 
Labor.  But  that  is  what  it  did. 

I  RETURN  to  the  personal  position  of  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald.  He  is  the  leader,  says  an  influential  opponent,  of 
a  party  that  is  an  alliance  of  incongruous  elements.  That 
may  be;  but  he  is  the  one  and  only  leader,  and  his  party 
after  the  coming  election  may  number  half  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  Commons.  It  cannot,  we  estimate,  be  more  than 
that,  for  Labor  so  far  shows  no  sign  of  making  a  dent  on 
the  rural  constituencies.  But  in  those  circumstances  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  and  seemingly  no  other,  will  have  it  in  his 
power  to  decide  the  destinies  of  Britain.  He  has  a  fine 
endowment  of  political  and  intellectual  gifts,  of  personality, 
of  eloquence.  His  party  is  the  party  of  tomorrow.  In  the 
world  of  European  affairs  there  is  today  no  more  interesting 
and  important  personal  question  than  the  one  that  concerns 
his  future. 
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MID-AMERICA— Three  Paintings 
by  Molly  Luce 


The   Artists'   Gallery,   N.   Y. 


An  Ohio  village 


Molly  Luce  is  from  the  middle  west.  Although  she  has  taken  Pieter  Breughel, 
of  sixteenth  century  Flanders,  as  her  master,  the  scene  she  paints,  wherever 
circumstances  move  her  about,  is  the  familiar,  native,  homely  scene.  Instead  of 
Breughel's  exact  details,  Molly  Luce  puts  villages  and  large  stretches  of  town 
and  country  upon  small  canvases  with  the  meticulous  construction,  and  some  of 
the  crudity,  of  a  delighted  child  with  toy  buildings,  people  and  animals.  With 
her  as  yet  the  "accumulation  of  little  facts"  does  not  build  a  powerful  life.  It 
is  as  if  her  paintings  recorded  things  remembered  from  a  distance  rather  than 
actually  visualized  and  shared.  That  record  is  made  with  affection  and  good 
humor  always;  there  is  no  Main  Street  Babbitt  acerbity  in  her  mind.  Her  world 
is  leisured.  A  many-windowed  red  brick  factory,  near  which  scores  of  tiny  fig- 
ures glide  about  on  a  frozen  pond,  has  no  more  activity  than  the  snowy  hills  in 
the  distance;  the  huge  cylinders  of  the  grain  elevators  are  as  artificial  as  slag  heaps 
in  the  midst  of  women's  chores.  People  stroll,  ride  or  slide,  and  sit  out  of  doors. 


The  ArtMs'  Oallery,  N.  Y. 


Minneapolis  in  winter 


Montross 


Gallery.  N.  Y. 


Back  yards  of  Minneapolis 


Horizon  Lines 


A  Monthly  Survey  of  Our  New  International  Frontiers 

By  JAMES  G.  McDONALD 

power  of  the  Communists  within  the  victorious  Kuomintang, 
or  Nationalist  People's  Party. 

The  war  hysteria  which  disgraced  some  of  the  most  repu- 
table American  newspapers  during  the  weeks  immediately 
following  the  looting  in  Nanking  fortunately  roused  little 
or  no  response  in  the  masses  of  the  American  people.  Al- 
ready the  waves  of  jingoistic  propaganda  have  receded.  The 
moderation  of  the  identic  notes  presented  by  the  five  powers, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Japan,  Italy  and  the  United  States, 
to  the  Kuomintang  authorities  on  April  1 1  is  evidently  the 
result  of  a  compromise.  The  program  of  those  British  ex- 
tremists who  urged  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  China, 
or  at  least  the  division  of  north  from  south  by  naval  patrols 
on  the  Yangtse,  found  no  support  in  Paris,  Tokyo  or  Wash- 
ington. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  immediately  to  replace  the  "unequal 
treaties"  with  a  series  of  new  agreements  to  be  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  representatives  of  the  differ- 
ent Chinese  factions  was  not  accepted  by  our  government, 
presumably  on  the  not  wholly  convincing  ground  that  it 
was  impractical  and  violative  of  a  moral  commitment  to 
stand  with  the  other  powers  wherever  possible. 

The  gravest  danger  now  is  that  China  may  divide  on 
class  lines — Red  China,  aided  and  directed  by  Soviet  Russia, 
against  White  China,  supported  by  the  industrial  and  bank- 
ing sections  of  the  Chinese  and  by  the  foreign  powers.  Cer- 
tainly the  split  between  the  left  and  the  right  Kuomintang 
is  now  wide  open.  Chang  Kai-shek,  generalissimo  of  the 
Nationalist  forces,  has  refused  to  accept  the  diminution  of 
his  power  decreed  by  the  radical  section  of  the  party  in 
Hankow,  and  has  undertaken  to  eliminate  the  extremists 
from  places  of  influence  in  Shanghai.  In  such  a  clash  as  is 
here  forecast,  irrespective  of  the  military  outcome,  nothing 
would  really  be  settled.  But  worse,  Chinese  unity  would 
be  still  further  postponed  and  the  danger  of  a  World  War 
brought  nearer.  In  the  face  of  issues  like  these,  bewildered 
and  fumbling  diplomats  continue  to  talk  as  though  nothing 
had  happened  in  China  since  the  Boxer  revolt. 

THE  International  Economic  Conference  which  convenes 
in  Geneva  May  4  will  prepare  a  program  for  a  sub- 
sequent plenary  conference  to  be  held  probably  two  years 
hence.  The  general  scope  of  the  agenda  is  indicated  in 
the  resolution  of  the  sixth  ordinary  session  of  the  Assembly, 
which,  after  expressing  the  conviction  that  "economic  peace 
will  largely  contribute  to  security  among  the  nations,"  pro- 
claimed "the  necessity  of  investigating  the  economic  difficul- 
ties which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  revival  of  general  pros- 
perity and  of  ascertaining  the  best  means  of  overcoming 
these  difficulties  and  of  preventing  disputes." 

The  United  States  has  evidenced  its  interest  in  the  Con- 
ference by  naming  a  strong  official  delegation.  Each  of  the 
five  members  has  special  knowledge  of  some  important  field 
which  is  to  be  explored.  Norman  H.  Davis,  former  under- 
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GHE  international   scene  is   full  of  contrasts. 
Developments,    surprisingly    hopeful,    com- 
pete for  our  interest  with  events  tragic  and' 
portentous.      Political    and    economic    prog- 
ress in  western  and  central   Europe  js  bal- 
anced   by    new    manifestations    of    national 
rivalries  in  the  Balkans  and  by  Soviet  Russia's  striking  out 
against  what  she  believes  to  be  a  capitalistic  plot  of  encircle- 
ment.    Under  League  of  Nations  auspices,  preparatory  eco- 
nomic and  disarmament  conferences  are  laboring  to  clear  a 
way  through  the  dense  forest  of  conflicting  national  interests 
and  prejudices.    The  United  States,  cooperating  worthily  at 
Geneva  in  the  League's  valiant  pioneering,  continues  by  its 
policy  towards  Mexico  and  Nicaragua  to  encourage  the  im- 
perialists.    Meanwhile,  over  all  the  stage  hangs  the  ominous 
cloud  of  embattled  Chinese  Nationalism.    Embittered  against 
the  west  by  the  powers'  actions  and  inactions  and  by  skill- 
ful Bolshevik  propaganda,  unafraid  of  diplomatic  or  military 
threats,  China  today  unmasks  the  pitiful  futilities  of  tradi- 
tional western  diplomacy. 

THE  last  few  months  have  witnessed  a  bewildering  suc- 
cession of  events  in  China, — the  rapid  advance  of  the 
Cantonese   armies   to   the  Yangtse   river   and   beyond ;   the 
taking  of    Hankow,   Nanking   and   Shanghai ;  the  ominous 
rise  of  anti-foreign  feeling ;  and  the  steady  increase  of  the 


DISARMAMENT 
The  French  argue: 

1.  That  security   must  be  guaranteed  by  some  form 
of  military  assistance  against  aggression  as  a  neces- 
sary   condition    precedent    to     the    reduction    and 
limitation  of  armaments. 

2.  That  agreements  for  the  reduction  and  limitation 
of   armaments    must    be   guaranteed   by    an    inter- 
national   inspection    and    control    of    the    military 
establishments,  to  ascertain  whether  treaty  obliga- 
tions were   being  faithfully  executed. 

3.  That    there   exists   a   complete   interdependence    of 
armaments  and  that  it  is  impossible   to  deal  with 
any    single    category    (land,    sea    or    air)    without 
simultaneously  dealing  with   others. 

4.  That  it   is   not   sufficient  to   deal  with   the  actual 
peacetime   armaments    of  nations,  but   that  indus- 
trial, financial,  economic  and  other  factors  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  general  scheme  that  may 
be  drawn   up. 

5.  That  any  agreements  on  the  limitation  and  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  in  order  to  be  effective  must  be 
universal,    and    there    must    be    a    single    standard 
applicable  to  all  countries  of  the  world. 


secretary  of  state,  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  both  political 
and  economic  problems ;  J.  W.  O'Leary,  a  leading  Chicago 
banker,  is  president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Henry  M.  Robinson  was  one  of  the  three  Amer- 
ican members  of  the  Experts'  Committee  which  prepared  the 
Dawes  report;  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Food  Research 
Institute  at  Stanford  University,  is  an  authority  on  the 
world's  food  supply;  Julius  Klein  is  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  one  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  most  trusted  aides. 

The  instructions  to  these  delegates  will  be  revealing. 
How  far  will  they  be  authorized  to  go  in  the  proposed 
discussion  of  such  ticklish  questions  as  the  tariff,  inter-ally 
debts,  immigration,  raw  materials,  etc.?  If  they  are  not 
given  a  free  hand  it  is  conceivable  that  the  United  States 
may  obstruct  rather  than  help  in  the  formulation  of  a  pro- 
gram adequate  to  meet  the  world's  needs. 

THE  debate  between  Secretary  Mellon  and  Columbia 
and  Princeton  professors  on  inter-ally  indebtedness  is 
encouraging.  Despite  the  cynic's  despair  of  our  democracy, 
intelligent  discussion  of  public  questions  has  evidently  not 
ceased  to  attract  general  interest.  Though  no  change  of 
governmental  policy  is  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future 
the  question  is  still  open.  Nor  will  it  be  closed  until  time 
has  tested  the  economic  soundness  of  the  settlement.  It  was 
a  little  surprising  that  Secretary  Mellon  finally  admitted 
the  inter-relation  between  inter-ally  debts  and  reparations 
which  economists  have  all  along  insisted  upon.  This  con- 
dition may  rise  to  plague  his  successors  if  they  choose  to 
maintain  our  government's  orthodox  position  that  our  claims 
against  the  Allies  must  not  be  made  contingent  upon  their 
receipt  of  the  Dawes  payment  from  Germany. 


A  YEAR  and  a  half  after  Locarno,  reconciliation  con- 
tinues to  be  fashionable  in  the  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  her  neighbors.  This  was  illustrated  at  the  forty- 
fourth  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  adjourned  a  few  weeks  ago.  For  the  first  time  a 
German,  Dr.  Stresemann,  presided.  And  to  him  should 
be  credited  much  of  the  success  of  the  meeting.  On  each 
of  the  three  questions  concerned  with  the  Saar,  Polish 
schools  in  Upper  Silesia,  and  German-Polish  commercial 
relations,  he  made  material  concessions,  and  in  each  case 
in  the  face  of  outspoken  opposition  from  his  own  and  other 
German  political  parties.  Defending  his  policy  he  declared 
that  he  was  acting  more  as  a  "League  man"  than  as  a 
German.  Significance  may  justifiably  be  read  into  the  fact 
that  after  the  German  foreign  minister  had  explained  his 
action  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  his  policy  was  approved. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  conclude  that  all  of  the  problems 
between  Poland  and  Germany  or  between  France  and  Ger- 
many have  been  solved.  As  between  Poland  and  Germany 
there  can  never  be  an  assurance  of  peace  until  at  least  the 
question  of  the  Polish  corridor  has  been  readjusted.  France 
certainly  does  not  think  so.  The  Chamber,  in  March,  by 
a  vote  of  500  to  31,  passed  an  extraordinarily  comprehensive 
defense  act.  This  is,  in  effect,  a  universal  conscription  of 
man-power  and  wealth  in  time  of  war.  Moreover,  work 
has  been  authorized  on  a  series  of  fortifications  for  her 
eastern  frontier  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  7,000,000,000 
francs.  This  elaborate  preparedness  program  does  not  neces- 
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1  terntonal  status  quo  is  guaranteed."    Earlier  Italy  had 

been  given  a  first  hen  on  Albanian  customs  and  national 

monopolies  as  security  for  a  loan  of  50,000,000  gold  lira 

>  be  spent  under  Italian  supervision  by  an  Italian  engineer- 

ing corporation.     The  treaty  permits  Italy  to  intervene  at 

the  request  of  Albania  in  case  of  disturbance.     It  is  com- 

monly interpreted  as  Italy's  latest  and  most  effective  move 

to  control  entrance  and  exit  of  the  Adriatic. 

In  Jugoslavia,  the  extension  of  Italian  influence  has 
caused  the  liveliest  concern.  This  was  intensified  by  the 
apparently  well-founded  belief  that  Italy  was  supported  by 
Great  Britain.  France,  allied  to  Jugoslavia  and  always 
anxious  about  Mussolini's  ambitions  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Balkans,  is  watching  developments  closely.  French 
opinion  is  inclined  cynically  to  compare  Mussolini's  attitude 
toward  Albania  with  that  of  the  United  States  towards 
Haiti  or  Nicaragua.  Though  no  immediate  danger  of  war 
is  anticipated  one  can  discern,  growing  out  of  the  clash 
of  interests  in  the  Balkans,  a  disquieting  analogy  to  Euro- 
pean pre-war  psychosis. 


DISARMAMENT 
The  Americans  reply: 

1.  That   there   should   be  a   direct   approach    to    the 
question  of  limitation  and  reduction  of  armaments 
without  awaiting  complicated  measures  for  provid- 
ing security.  .  .  . 

2.  That  in  order  to  be  really  effective,  agreements  for 
the  reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments  must  be 
founded  upon  respect  for  treaty  obligations  and  a 
belief  in  the  good  faith  of  the  contracting  parties. 
It  is  our  belief  that  any  agreement  founded  upon 
distrust  and  providing  for  a  machinery  of  inspection 
and  control  will  not  only  fail  to  achieve  its  pur- 
poses  but  will   create   new   elements   of  suspicion 
and  ill-will. 

3.  We    feel   that   insistence    upon    a   joint    consider- 
ation  of  land,  sea   and  air  armaments    will   tend 
to  render  needlessly  complicated  the  task  of  a  final 
conference  and  will  tend  to  render  more  difficult 
achievement  in  regard  to  the  limitation  and  reduc- 
tion of  any  single  category  of  armament.   For  that 
reason  we  feel  that  ultimate  success  lies  along  the 
line  of  isolating  from  the  general  problem  as  many 
concrete  questions  as  possible  and  dealing  with  them 
in  a  direct  and  practical  manner. 

4.  We  feel  that   the   only  practical  approach   to   the 
question  of  the  limitation  and  reduction   of  arma- 
ments is  through  dealing  with  visible  armaments 
at  peace  strength.  .  .  • 

5.  It  is  our  view  that  there  is  no  possibility  for  devis- 
ing a  system  for  the  limitation   and  reduction   of 
armaments  which  could  be  made  either  applicable 
or  acceptable  to  all  countries  of  the   world.   .  .  . 


DESPITE  the  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne,  normal  relations  with  Turkey  are  to  be 
maintained.  Credit  for  this  fortunate  outcome  goes  to 
Rear-Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol,  American  high  commis- 
sioner of  Constantinople  since  1918.  Despite  the  violent 
propaganda  conducted  in  this  country  against  the  Turks, 
Admiral  Bristol  has  been  able  to  make  the  authorities  in 
Angora  understand  that  their  interests  and  those  of  the 
United  States  are  so  nearly  identical  that  they  have  con- 
sented to  re-establish  full  diplomatic  and  consular  relations 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  months.  The  United  States  is  to 
have  the  advantage  of  the  most-favored-nation  treatment  in 
custom  matters.  In  bringing  to  a  brilliantly  successful  con- 
clusion these  long  and  difficult  negotiations  under  trying 
conditions,  he  has  given  a  much  needed  example  to  the 
"career"  diplomats. 

IT  is  in  Russia's  relations  to  her  neighbors  and  more 
especially  to  Great  Britain  that  the  gravest  danger  of 
a  European  clash  lies.  The  causes  for  friction  are  many— 
with  Rumania  over  Bessarabia,  the  loss  of  which  neither  the 
Soviet  government  nor  any  other  subsequent  Russian  regime 
is  likely  to  recognize  without  protest;  with  Poland,  over 
boundary  and  other  disputes;  with  the  Baltic  states,  over 
frontier  incidents  alternating  with  treaties  of  amity. 

It  is  with  Britain,  however,  that  Russia  has  the  most 
numerous  and  serious  occasions  for  quarrels.  London  charges 
a  deliberate  policy  of  world-wide  Bolshevik  propaganda 
against  British  interests.  Foreign-Minister  Chamberlain  a 
few  weeks  ago  drew  up  a  formidable  indictment  against 
the  Third  Internationale  and  its  activities  in  China,  India, 
Persia,  Turkey  and  elsewhere.  He  denied  that  the  Soviet 
government  could  dissociate  itself  from  the  activities  of  the 
Communist  Party.  In  conclusion  he  threatened  a  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  unless  Moscow  chose  to  "conform 
to  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  international  life 
and  comity."  In  answer  to  these  charges  the  Russians  re- 
tort that  British  statesmen  have  been  as  guilty  of  prop- 
aganda against  Soviet  Russia  as  have  been  the  Communists 
against  the  British  Empire. 

RUSSIA'S  absence  from  the  disarmament  discussions 
now  going  on  in  Geneva  is  but  one  factor  which 
makes  substantial  progress  unlikely.  The  months-long  ses- 
sion last  year  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  and  its  sub- 
commissions,  did  little  more  than  disclose  the  vastly  differ- 
ent points  of  view  of  the  great  powers  as  to  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  limitation  of  armament  should 
proceed.  For  example,  France  and  the  United  States  ap- 
proached the  problem  from  almost  irreconcilable  premises. 
Secretary  of  State  Kellogg,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Chairman 
Porter  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  summed 
up  cogently  and  fairly  the  five  French  principles,  against 
which  he  set  five  American  principles.  These  are  so 
admirably  put  that  they  deserve  careful  study  as  given 
above.  If  the  differences  they  show  are  kept  in  mind  one 
need  not  be  surprised  if  the  Preparatory  Commission  which 
reconvened  March  21,  after  a  six  months'  recess,  passes 
through  a  series  of  crises. 

The  evident  difficulties  of  general  agreements  at  Geneva 
on  the  whole  problem  of  disarmament  was  doubtless  one  of 
the  factors  which  induced  President  Coolidge  to  make  his 
proposal  of  last  February  to  the  five  larger  naval  powers. 
It  was  generally  misinterpreted  in  the  press.  He  did  not 


propose  a  new  international  conference.  He  did  not 
threaten  to  withdraw  from  the  general  discussions  of  the 
League  Commission.  He  merely  inquired  whether  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  were  "disposed"  to  join 
the  United  States  in  empowering  "their  representatives  at 
the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  to 
initiate  negotiations  looking  toward  an  agreement  for  limita- 
tion in  the  classes  of  naval  vessels  not  covered  by  the 
Washington  Treaty." 

The  replies  from  the  powers  might  have  been  guessed  in 
advance.  Britain  and  Japan's  acceptances,  though  cordial, 
were  hedged  about  with  vague  but  significant  reservations 
which  limit  the  scope  of  the  inquiry.  France's  rejection 
on  the  ground  that  acceptance  might  endanger  the  work 
being  done  by  the  League  was  a  pious  camouflage  of  her 
desire  not  to  be  pocketed  again  as  she  felt  she  was  at  the 
Washington  Conference.  Italy's  rejection,  more  frank  than 
the  French,  was  put  on  the  ground  of  national  self-interest. 

How  much  will  Britain,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
be  able  to  accomplish  without  the  cooperation  of  France 
and  Italy?  Certainly  so  long  as  Paris  and  Rome  refuse 
to  restrict  their  submarine  building  program  Britain  will 
have  an  excellent  excuse  for  refusing  to  reduce  its  cruiser 
program,  and  unless  Britain's  tonnage  in  this  class  of  ships 
is  cut  down  we  may  expect  a  renewed  and  strengthened 
agitation  for  an  American  building  program  to  approximate 
if  not.  equal  the  British  strength.  It  is  a  vicious  circle. 
Each  country  sees  only  its  own  interests  and  refuses  to  trust 
the  good  faith  of  its  neighbors. 

EXCEPT  for  the  mystery  notes  and  the  almost  romantic 
tales  of  forged  documents,  no  real  news  of  the  Mexi- 
can-American relations  has  been  divulged  to  the  public  for 
weeks.  It  has  been  as  though  there  were  no  conflict  of 
interests  between  the  two  countries.  The  optimists  inter- 
pret this  as  merely  a  benevolent  facade  behind  which  the 
responsible  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  line  working 
with  the  oil  men  are  formulating  a  basis  for  an  agreement 
on  the  land  and  oil  questions.  The  pessimists  insist  that 
although  rumors  of  an  agreement  may  fill  the  air  Washing- 
ton is  continuing  to  exert  steady  pressure  upon  Calles  to 
meet  the  American  demands,  threatening,  if  he  does  not  do 
so,  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  and  possibly  lift  the  embargo 
on  arms.  All  observers  agree  that  either  of  these  suggested 
forms  of  pressure  would  encourage  revolution  and  endanger 
Calles'  hold  on  the  country.  Probably  the  pessimists  are 
more  nearly  right  than  the  optimists. 

The  mystery  notes  which  concerned  a  series  of  more  than 
a  hundred  documents  said  to  have  been  stolen  from  the 
American  Embassy  in  Mexico  City,  have,  because  of  the 
secrecy  connected  with  them,  assumed  perhaps  an  undue  sig- 
nificance. But  if  the  more  important  of  the  stolen  docu- 
ments are  forged  or  have  forged  portions  interpolated  in 
them,  as  Washington  suggests,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  an  official  explanation  has  been  so  long  delayed.  In 
any  case,  if  the  alleged  forgeries  were  designed,  as  the  State 
Department  intimates,  to  involve  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  in  war  by  giving  President  Calles  the  impression  that 
the  United  States  was  plotting  to  aid  the  Mexican  revolu- 
tionists, no  effort  should  be  spared  to  discover  what  individ- 
duals  or  groups  could  have  been  interested  in  such  a  dastardly 
plot.  The  public  has  the  right  to  expect  a  frank  statement. 
Perhaps  before  this  is  printed  they  will  have  had  it. 
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essay  may  be 
worth  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 
It  seeks  to  discover 
what  makes  a  se- 
rious book  sell 
100,000  copies  in  these  United 
States.  For  the  last  six  years  some 
non-fiction  book  has  become  the 
book  of  the  year  and  sold  like 
mad  until  it  topped  the  hundred- 
thousand  mark.  The  first  miracle 
book  was  The  Outline  of  History 
by  H.  G.  Wells;  in  1926  Will 
Durant's  Story  of  Philosophy  won 
the  golden  laurel  wreath ;  the  best 
seller  of  1927  is  now  being  written  by  some  lucky  author, 
or  offered  to  the  publishers — and  probably  being  rejected. 
How  can  the  publishers  pick  one?  Nobody  knows.  The 
firm  that  has  had  the  best  luck  testifies:  "When  you  ask 
about  theory,  your  guess  is  almost  as  good  as  ours."  An- 
other writes:  "If  any  one  of  us  could  answer  your  questions, 
we'd  be  plutocrats  instead  of  publishers.  There  is  really  no 
infallible  way  of  choosing  or  selling  best-sellers.  They  make 
themselves;  that,  of  course,  is  the  fascinating  gambling 
element  of  publishing."  After  all,  this  essay  may  not  be 
worth  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

But  let  us  leave  these  astrologers  to  their  crystal-gazing. 
We  are  interested  in  the  fact  that  this  phenomenon  (and 
that  is  the  precise  word)  of  an  annual  best-seller  in  history, 
biography,  or  the  philosophy  of  life,  topping  fiction  sales  and 
providing  its  author  with  a  comfortable  dowry  for  life, 
means  something  new  and  cheerful  and  puzzling  in  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  this  nation.  It  was  not  always  thus, 
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because  first  nobody  wrote  such 
books,  and  second  when  anyone 
did  he  was  glorified  if  the  sale 
reached  10,000  copies.  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology  by  William 
James,  and  his  Varieties  of  Re- 
ligious Experience,  had,  I  think, 
the  authentic  stigmata  of  best- 
sellers. But  has  either  reached 
1 00,000  yet  ?  We  wonder. 

Compare  them  with  The  Story 
of  Philosophy,  published  May  29, 
1926,  and  priced  at  five  dollars. 
It  had  sold  100,000  by  Christmas, 
137,000  to  date,  and  the  pub- 
lishers hope  to  top  200,000  by 

next  Christmas.  On  one  day,  December  6,  orders  for  5,600 
copies  were  received.  It  led  the  non-fiction  list  by  a  wide 
margin  month  after  month.  In  December  in  the  field  of 
general  literature  it  was  first  in  81  book-stores  with  579 
points.  John  Erskine's  Sir  Galahad,  the  fiction  leader,  was 
first  in  65  stores,  with  384  points.  This,  please  remember, 
for  a  scholarly  book  about  Aristotle,  Kant,  Spinoza,  and 
Santayana,  some  chapters  of  which  had  met  with  mild 
approval  in  the  Haldeman-Julius  little  Blue  Books  at  five 
cents  each.  Did  Europe  expect  that  from  our  democracy? 
The  usual  myths  are  extant  on  its  birth.  The  manuscript 
was  certainly  offered  elsewhere  before  Simon  and  Schuster 
"took  a  chance."  One  story  declares  Dr.  Durant  got  a 
modest  flat  price  for  his  script,  but  was  later  given  a 
more  generous  royalty  agreement  by  his  publishers;  an- 
other declares  that  he  accepted  a  low  royalty  on  the 
first  few  thousands  of  certain  sales  in  exchange  for 
a  much  richer  one  on  the  later  and  extremely  specu- 
lative tens  of  thousands — in  which'  case  he  must  be 
proud  both  of  his  philosophical  faith  and  his  business 
acumen. 

Why  did  the  book  go?  The  publishers  say: 

We  believe  the  Story  of  Philosophy  "caught  on"  so  because 
of  the  deep-rooted  perennial  hunger  for  a  "revealingly 
humanizing"  approach  to  "the  art  of  arts"  and  "the  queen  of 
sciences."  ...  A  book  becomes  known  as  the  book  of  the  year 
by  the  way  it  is  reviewed;  by  the  way  it  is  featured,  displayed 
and  praised  by  book-sellers;  by  the  way  it  sells;  by  the  way  it 
is  treated  in  publicity,  promotion,  and  advertising;  but  prin- 
cipally by  the  way  people  who  read  it  and  like  it  talk  about 
it.  Apparently  the  first  people  who  read  The  Story  of  Phil- 
osophy (attracted  by  the  initial  announcements,  advertisements, 
and  reviews)  were  stimulated,  excited,  and  otherwise  moved 
by  the  book.  Thus  began  a  cumulative  cycle  of  ever-widening 
interest  and  personal  discussion — the  most  important  factor  in 
the  wide  sale  of  a  book. 
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This  social  chemistry  of  public  opinion  is  admirably 
described  by  another  publisher: 

William  Allen  White  comes  out  for  a  book  and  next  Glenn 
Frank  is  heard  from.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  works  it  into  his 
radio  speech  and  Will  Rogers  gets  off  a  wise-crack.  Texas 
swings  into  line  and  then  New  Hampshire.  The  parade  starts 
around  the  hall.  The  excitement  spreads  and  in  a  jiffy  the 
whole  country  has,  just  as  in  a  political  convention,  selected 
its  candidate  and  cast  aside  the  also-rans.  That's  all  I  can 
make  of  it. 

The  fact  remains  this  popular  approval  falls  only  on 
certain  kinds  of  books.  Consider  the  list.  Macmillan 
brought  out  Well's  Outline  just  after  the  War,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  broken  all  records  for  non-fiction  books  except 
the  Bible.  Its  total  must  be  getting  toward  400,000  and  it 
is  still  selling.  On  June  6,  1921,  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company  started  Queen  Victoria,  by  Lytton  Strachey,  with 
6,500.  The  book  took  hold  with  almost  no  advertising, 
though  it  had  been  serialized  in  the  New  Republic  and  by 
them  offered  as  a  premium.  The  first  year  it  sold  50,000 
and  to  date,  150,000.  One  publisher's  reader  declared 
Victoria  was  written  in  too  literary  a  style  to  be  widely 
popular;  another  gave  this  verdict  (and  the  public  con- 
curred) :  "Here  is  a  grand,  gossipy  book  telling  about  the 
domestic  life  of  Queen  Victoria."  In  November,  1921, 
Boni  and  Liveright  issued  Hendrik  VanLoon's  Story  of 
Mankind  and  its  charm  and  pictures  speedily  sent  it  across 
the  100,000  line.  In  March,  1923,  Harcourt-Brace  repeated 
with  Papini's  Life  of  Christ,  that  has  sold  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  copies  and  still  sells,  particularly  at  Christmas 
and  Easter.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  more  religious  books 
are  sold  in  the  United  States  than  any  other  kind  except  texts. 

OF  the  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page,  Doubleday-Page  have 
sold  102,000  copies  in  twenty-one  editions.  The  House 
of  Harper  has  scored  twice  with  James  Harvey  Robinson's 
The  Mind  in  the  Making,  and  George  A.  Dorsey's  Why 
We  Behave  Like  Human  Beings — the  best  seller  in  non- 
fiction  until  Philosophy 
displaced  it.  There  are 
probably  a  dozen  books  of 
the  same  kinds  not  in  the 
first  flight.  Doubleday- 
Page  offer  in  evidence 
the  sale  since  1923  of 
80,000  copies  of  a  volume 
lots  of  people  have  never 
even  heard  of,  The  Con- 
quest of  Fear,  by  Basil 
King.  Of  an  earlier  book, 
What  Literature  Can  Do 
for  Me,  by  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  their  record  is 
73,000  copies.  Scribner's 
with  Mark  Sullivan's 
Our  Times  is  making  a 
bid  for  a  record.  Thom- 
son's Outlines  of  Science 
(in  four  volumes!)  has 
gone  to  50,000.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  offer  as  their 
miracle  books,  The  Man 
Nobody  Knows,  by  Bruce  From  (he  book  jacket  of  The  Re 

Barton,    and    The    New 


Decalogue  of  Science,  by  A.  E.  Wiggam.  Harcourt-Brace 
have  carried  on  with  De  Kruif's  Microbe  Hunters  and 
Count  Keyserling's  Travel  Diary  of  a  Philosopher.  The 
Century  Company  has  This  Believing  World,  by  Lewis 
Browne.  E.  P.  Dutton  has  sold  nobody  knows  how  many 
of  the  Today  and  Tomorrow  and  Everyman's  titles. 

THAT'S  evidence  enough.  Now  for  the  explanation.  They 
are  not  read  for  utility  as  are  those  perennial  best-sellers, 
Fanny  Farmer's  Cook  Book,  Lulu  Hunt  Peter's  Diet  and 
Health,  or  Foster's  Bridge  Manual.  They  do  not  replace 
novels,  for  fiction  sales  show  the  same  vast  increases.  But 
I  think  more  people  are  turning  to  these  books  for  a  kind 
of  wisdom  and  broad  view  of  human  nature  that  they  once 
found  in  novels.  Our  fantastic  and  sentimental  novels  are 
useful  chiefly  for  recreation.  Consider  the  sales  of  detective 
stories  among  the  intellectual  elite.  These  serious  books 
did  not  succeed  on  their  author's  previous  fame,  for  save 
Wells,  they  had  only  parish  reputations  until  they  woke 
up  the  day 'after  the  miracle  happened.  They  were  distin- 
guished in  special  fields,  but  the  populace  did  not  know 
that.  Indeed,  success  seems  surer  for  the  unknown ;  he 
starts  with  a  clean  slate  and  you  can  create  a  vogue  without 
breaking  any  traditions,  or  ruining  any  pigeon-holing  the 
public  may  have  done. 

These  men  (there  are  no  women)  had  a  head-start  only 
in  their  sound  grasp  of  their  subjects  and  their  experience  in 
reaching  the  public  mind.  They  all  display  a  certain 
clarity,  vigor,  and  ironic  sincerity.  Most  of  them  had  been 
teachers  or  journalists,  not  excepting  that  cosmic  soap-boxer, 
Herbert  Wells.  Robinson  taught  history  at  Columbia, 
VanLoon  likewise  at  Antioch,  Dorsey  lectured  on  science, 
Will  Durant  conducted  the  Labor  Temple.  Strachey, 
Burton  Hendricks,  and  Mark  Sullivan  were  trained 
journalists.  All  were  experts  in  popularizing;  they  not 
only  knew  their  stuff,  but  how  to  get  it  across.  The  con- 
tent mav  be  difficult,  but  the  divisions  and  expository 
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technique  must  be  easy.  John  Doe  does  not  want  to  dig  through 
a  book,  nor  can  he  talk  enthusiastically  when  he  does  not 
understand.  Yet  he  must  not  be  patronized,  primer  fashion. 
Here  is  a  nice  balance  to  hit. 

THE  author  must  also  show  superiority  and  fearlessness  to 
encourage  the  reader  to  trust  his  leadership.  There  must  be 
some  image-breaking,  with  not  too  great  reverence  for  tradi- 
tion or  even  the  human  race.  That  is  the  post-war  mood  and 
most  of  these  books  grew  out  of  the  War — which  accounts  for 
the  interest  in  history  and  in  guide-books  to  life.  We  have 
here  always  well-bred  but  piercing  humor  and  the  diffused  light 
of  irony  at  man  and  his  past  pretensions.  The  author  must  be 
big  enough  and  wise  enough  to  play  with  his  theme.  He  must 
also  seem  to  give  us  the  "inside  dope"  on  this  matter.  Wells 
and  VanLoon  gave  us  for  the  first  time  the  sense  of  knowing 
aeons  by  their  first  names,  and  realizing  vast  panoramas  of 
events  in  perspective.  In  Queen  Victoria  and  Page  we  got 
distinctly  behind  the  scenes  and  saw  royalty  in  a  pet  or  diplo- 
mats in  slippers.  The  very  titles — Mind  in  the  Making  and 
Why  We  Behave  Like  Human  Beings — hold  promises  of  secret 
stuff.  The  reader  hopes  for  once  to  surprise  himself  undressed 
and  discover  what  makes  his  own  wheels  go  round.  Philosophy 
had  been  for  most  of  us  a  black  curtain  before  a  Delphic 
mystery  to  know  which  was  the  final  mark  of  a  scholar.  Here 
is  a  pass  to  the  show.  Nothing  could  soothe  the  vanity  of 
the  curious  human  more  than  the  idea  he  too  might  become 
a  philosopher  and  enter  the  arcanum  from  which  savants  had 
shushed  him  with  patronizing  remarks  on  his  intelligence. 
Curiosity  and  vanity  are  prime  engines;  each  of  these  authors 
hit  upon  a  theme  that  puts  us  in  the  know  with  a  vast  ag- 
grandizement of  our  self-respect.  That  is  why  their  colleagues 
so  often  humanly  resent  the  removal  of  the  No  Trespass  signs. 
The  high  priest  clings  to  his  job  of  interpreting  the  omens. 
This  intellectual  curiosity  is  partly  the  work  of  the  schools. 
There  are  enough  college  graduates  with  an  itch  to  know  to 
buy  100,000  books  any  day.  Their  undergraduate  smattering 
of  science,  history,  philosophy  does  not  satisfy;  and  they  are 
eager  for  more,  if  it  is  made  interesting  to  adults.  Frederick 
Melcher,  that  wise  student  of  books,  editor  of  The  Publisher's 
Weekly,  told  me: 

A  newly  awakened  curiosity  is  the  cue  to  this  enlarged  book 
demand.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  wider  use  of  books  in  schools 
and  colleges  for  general  reference  and  reading,  by  the  expansion 
of  the  program  of  the  public  libraries  with  their  developing  pro- 
gram of  adult  education,  by  the  increased  aggressiveness  and  book 
promotion  of  the  publishers  and  the  new  and  healthy  development 
of  the  book  stores. 

That  ought  to  be  a  facer  for  critics  of  our  educational  system. 

One  simple  factor  is  that  we  have  wealth  to  buy  books 
and  leisure  to  read.  These  books  mean  money  both  to  pub- 
lisher and  author.  The  gross  return  for  some  is  a  million 
dollars.  We  may  give  Babe  Ruth  $70,000  a  year  for  home- 
runs,  and  la  Lenglen  $30,000  for  tennis  and  temperament,  but 
we  reward  serious  authors  on  the  same  scale.  They  get  plums 
of  all  kinds,  Jecture  dates,  orders  for  articles  at  top  rates, 
even  fame  in  the  newspaper  syndicates.  The  Story  of  Phil- 
osophy is  appearing  in  a  picture  strip  in  a  New  York  tabloid 
newspaper.  That  is  certainly  spreading  culture.  The  money 
may  distract  the  author  from  future  works,  for  it  is  not  clear 
that  historians  and  philosophers  function  best  on  large  incomes. 
It  certainly  encourages  a  cloud  of  spurious  imitations. 

But  the  real  miracle  book  is  not  done  for  money;  it  is 
too  sincere  and  deep-rooted  in  the  vision  and  virtues  of  the 
author's  soul  to  be  made  to  order.  The  belittling  of  them  is 
only  a  respectful  tribute  of  envy  paid  by  intellectual  indigence 
to  intellectual  opulence.  They  are  damned  as  popular  (which 
they  are)  by  men  who  still  think  the  chief  use  of  the  in- 
tellect is  to  be  unpopular.  We  must  recall  that  people  attach 
more  importance  to  the  expensive  than  to  the  cheap.  Would 
137,000  people  have  bought  The  Story  of  Philosophy  at  a 
dollar?  It  is  a  good  thing  to  set  up  a  scale  of  values  in 
which  we  pay  as  much  for  our  tract  on  philosophy  as  for  a 
seat  at  the  Scandals.  The  people  best  able  to  pay  probably 
most  need  the  philosophy.  The  poor  make  their  own — and  will 
get  Durant  sooner  or  later  in  a  cheap  edition.  On  this  matter 
Durant  himself  wrote: 


We  have  become  wealthy  and  wealth  is  the  prelude  to  art.  In 
every  country  where  centuries  of  physical  effort  have  accumulated 
the  means  for  luxury  and  leisure,  culture  has  followed  as  nat- 
urally as  vegetation  grows  in  a  rich  and  watered  soil.  To  have 
become  wealthy  was  the  first  necessity;  a  people  too  must  live 
before  it  can  philosophize.  .  .  .  But  soon  our  maturity  will  come; 
our  minds  will  catch  up  with  our  bodies,  our  culture  with  our 
possessions.  When  we  shall  have  learned  to  reverence  liberty  as 
well  as  wealth,  we  too  shall  have  our  Renaissance. 

These  rewards  are  not  for  mere  cheap  sensationalism.  Wit- 
ness the  failure  this  year  of  two  books  on  sex,  though  both 
were  scholarly  and  high-minded. 

The  final  and  I  believe  deep  reason  for  these  books  is  that" 
we  are  a  generation  of  seekers.  The  cataclysm  of  the  World 
War  and  the  parallel  weakening  of  our  religious  faiths  set. 
us  thinking  we  had  better  start  over  and  scan  all  human 
experience  to  find  out  how  we  got  this  way  and  what  can  be 
done  about  things.  We  want  keys  to  life,  whether  in  history, 
biography,  philosophy,  or  psychology.  We  are  on  a  pitiful 
quest  for  new  faith  based  on  knowledge.  What  is  this  queer 
race?  What  did  men  do  yesterday?  How  does  my  sorry  age 
compare  with  other  ages?  What  makes  me  do  the  fool  things 
I  do?  Why  am  I  so  restless  and  unhappy?  Is  there  a  secret 
of  peace  and  wisdom?  These  books  are  the  sign  of  a  spiritual 
hunger.  Yet  strangely  none  of  them  feeds  the  soul.  They  are 
contemplative,  in  them  you  learn  of  the  race  or  yourself,  get 
(Continued  on  page  1 68) 
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above  the  present  turmoil,  enjoy  the  long  view,  perhaps  forget 
your  private  woes  in  the  universal  ones,  and  find  solace  in 
the  view  that  your  puzzle  is  the  puzzle  of  the  ages,  and  none 
has  found  the  answer.  I  judge  that  after  we  have  recapitulated 
the  errors  and  vanities  of  the  past  and  of  the  intellect,  satis- 
fied there  is  no  secret  we  have  missed,  we  may  be  less  proud 
and  ready  for  a  new  simplicity  and  submission.  When  we 
have  debunked  all  the  eras  and  all  the  idols  we  may  be  con- 
tent to  live  along  in  our  humble  sphere  leaving  something  to 
God. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 
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"Red"  Lewis  in  a  Red  Rage 

HE  recording  angel  wrote  when  he  got  around  to  it:  "Up 
early  and  read  Elmer  Gantry  by  Sinclair  (Red)  Lewis  of 
the  U.S.A.  First  printing,  140,000.  Pretty  dull,  but  I  got 
through  by  skipping.  I  am  not  as  conscientious  as  I  once  was, 
but  attacks  on  religion  are  not  new  to  me.  I  recall  that  very 
amusing  one  in  the  Fifteenth — or  was  it  the  Eleventh? — Cen- 
tury and  one  later  by  Upton  Sinclair — or  was  it  Sinclair 
Upton  ?  Anyhow,  they  are  down  in  the  books.  Well,  this  man 
has  publicity  and  prestige  and  it's  a  good  thing  for  the  people 
to  be  reminded  that  the  church  is  a  human  institution  with 
faults  that  need  mending.  Venal  and  carnal  pastors  do  exploit 
the  hungers  of  their  flocks.  Thousands  of  cases  in  my  books. 
But  I  don't  recall  even  one  like  this  Gantry,  who  never  in  his 
life  slipped  from  the  paths  of  vice.  Gantry  is  synthetic,  I 
fear.  Lewis  needs  reminding  of  the  literary  values  of  contrast. 
Let's  see  .  .  .  Category:  useful  caricature  of  lusty  commercial- 
orator  type  (3X-8o6)  making  money,  earning  feminine  adula- 
tion, releasing  Ego  by  pseudo-evangelism.  Grade:  less  true 
and  human  than  Main  Street  and  Babbitt,  less  moving  as  the 
story  of  a  life  than  Arrowsmith.  Effects:  on  the  church  good; 
on  Lewis,  bad.  Prognosis:  he  needs  chastening  and  charity  if 
he  is  to  remain  an  artist.  Verdict:  guilty — of  anger  at  the 
human  race.  Sentence:  one  5oo-page  novel  on  Sinclair  Lewis, 
fanatic.  Memo:  have  some  one  find  out  why  he  hates  his 
fellow-men  so.  Next!  Missionary  Killed  in  China.  ..." 

I  agree.  It's  a  good  book  and  a  bad  book  and  one  hates 
to  join  the  merely  sensational  pother,  with  Mencken  and  W. 
E.  Woodward  braying  on  one  side  of  the  fence  that  Lewis  is 
comparable  to  Rabelais  and  Voltaire  and  Dr.  John  Roach 
Straton  braying  back  that  Lewis  is  comparable  only  to  the 
devil.  There's  no  more  point  to  that  than  to  any  other  medie- 
val disputation  over  sin.  I  think  you  ought  to  read  the  book 
because  on  the  string  of  an  impossible  and  detestable  climber 
in  religion  Lewis  has,  with  his  amazing  skill  and  verity  ol 
reporting,  done  study  after  study  of  hypocrisy,  cowardice,  and 
intrigue  in  preachers,  and  emotionalism,  bigotry,  and  institu- 
tional futility  in  the  churches.  He  has  not  attacked  religion 
in  any  real  sense  because  I  think  he  knows  little  about  religion 
He  never  faces  the  problem  of  the  congregation  and  what  deep 
need  drives  people  to  find  help  even  in  the  platitudes  of  emptj 
and  windy  men.  He  has  no  sense  of  the  historic  meaning  o 
the  church.  He  is  one-sided  and  bitter  to  a  degree  that  offer 
ruins  his  own  satire  and  so  provides  his  antagonists  with  ampl( 
material  for  their  counter-attack.  But  unlike  Lewis  we  an 
not  perfectionists,  and  believe  that  whatever  the  faults  o: 
Elmer  Gantry,  both  as  novel  and  tract,  it  will  do  good  b\ 
arousing  discussion  and  letting  in  the  light.  . 

It  is  too  bad  that  here  more  than  in  any  other  of  his  book 
Lewis  has  sacrificed  good  novel-writing  to  propaganda.  Th< 
book  lacks  design  and  follows  the  Dreiser  formula,  an  episodi 
of  money-making,  an  amour,  a  chapter  on  ambition,  a  chaptei 
on  lust.  Nor  is  there  any  sensuous  beauty  or  lyricism  in  the 
sex  adventures.  They  are  biological.  The  character-drawin< 
is  as  always,  honest,  various,  and  impeccable  in  detail,  save  o 
Gantry  who  is  composed  of  too  many  people.  The  event  plo 
(as  against  the  character  plot)  bobs  up  in  strange  places  a 
melodrama — the  burning  of  the  revivalist  Tabernacle  besidi 
the  sea,  the  blinding  of  a  pitiful  idealist  by  a  mob,  the  brillian 
and  clear-cut  tale  of  the  blackmailing  of  Gantry.  Here  i 
crisp,  sure-footed  narrative,  the  equipment  of  a  true  story 
teller,  but  devoted  to  minor  and  not  inevitable  events.  Thi 
book  does  not  stick  together,  and  despite  the  verisimilitudi 
remains  finally  artificial.  (Continued  on  page  170 
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A   New   Novel    by    the   Author   of   "Jean-Christophe" 

ROMAIN  ROLLAND'S 

Mother  and  Son 

(THE   SOUL   ENCHANTED) 
Translated  by  VAN  WYCK  BROOKS 

The  creator  of  "Jean-Christophe"  has  written  at  last  a  great  novel  of  the  war.  The  threads  of  human 
adventure  are  caught  and  bound  into  a  fabric  whose  richness  is  finer  than  anything  the  author  has 
done.  The  drama  lies  in  the  background  of  the  war  and  the  tighter  struggle  between  Annette  and 
her  illegitimate,  adolescent  son.  It  is  a  novel  that  might  well  have  the  title  of  Romain  Rolland's 
creed  Above  the  Battle.  "For  peace  is  not  the  absence  of  war.  It  is  the  virtue  that  is  born  from 
the  vigor  of  the  soul."  $2.50 


American  Masters  of  Social  Science 

An  Approach  to  the  Study  of  the  Social  Sciences  Through  a  Neglected 
Field   of  Biography 

Edited  by  HOWARD  W.  ODUM 

In  this  volume  the  portraiture  of  pioneer  scholars  and  teachers 
unfolds  the  fascinating  story  of  the  social  sciences  in  America 
from  their  meager  beginnings  about  fifty  years  ago  to  their 
present  phenomenal  development.  A  lucid  approach  not  only 
to  the  life-work  of  nine  Masters  but  also  to  the  coordinated 
science  of  society.  $4-50 

Light  From  the  North 

The  Danish  Folk  Highschools— Their  Meanings  for  America 

By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

John  Dewey  says:  "In  the  present  movement  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion in  this  country  the  book  is  of  inestimable  value.  How- 
ever, the  book  has  an  even  wider  appeal;  it  reveals  an  impor- 
tant and  little  known  chapter  in  the  history  of  education,  and 
every  student  of  sociology  should  become  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Hart's  report."  S'-SO 

Purposive  Evolution 

The  Link  Between  Science  and  Religion 

By  EDMUND  NOBLE 

"The  scientific  and  religious  overtones  of  the  entire  subject  are 
sounded  and  made  harmonious." — Sidney  Homer  in  Boston 
Evening  Transcript.  $5.OO 

Sex  Hygiene 

By  DR.  }.  KINBERG-VON  SNEIDERN  and 

DR.  A.  SUNDQUIST 

"The  information  is  set  forth  clearly  and  cleanly  and  the  book 
should  be  a  real  service."— Medical  Journal  and  Record.  $1-75 

Natural  Laws  and  Human  Hopes 

By  M.  C.  OTTO 

"A  well-written  little  book  in  which  the  author  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  genuine  freedom  of  will  is  both  compatible 
with  and  dependent  upon  the  natural  laws."—//.  W.  Tribble 
in  Review  and  Expositor. ?-9° 


Polonaise 

The  Life  of  Chopin 

By  GUY  DE  POURTALfcS 

Translated   from    the    French 
by  Charles  Bayly,  Jr. 

Even  more  interesting  than  the  author's 
earlier  book  on  Franz  Liszt,  this  page  of 
musical  and  romantic  history  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  outstanding  biographies  of  the 
year.  The  main  portion  of  the  book  deals 
with  Chopin's  affaire  with  George  Sand,  the 
one  great  love  of  his  life.  Illustrated.  $3.00 


New  Essays 

and  American  Impressions 
By  ALFRED  NOYES 

A    volume    of   controversial    and    searching 
studies  by  a  distinguished  poet  and  critic. 

Boxed,  $2.50 


Modern  Painting:  1664-1914 

By 
FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  JR. 

A  study  of  aesthetic  ideas  and  ideals  which 
underlie  the  general  movements  in  painting. 

125    Illustrations,   $6.50 
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Lord 
Rosebery 

wrote: 


"Till  he  had  lived, 
no  one  could  re- 
alize that  there 
could  be  so  stu- 
pendous a  com- 
bination of 
military 
andcivil 
genius, 
such  comprehen- 
sionofviewunited 
to  such  a  grasp  of 
detail,  such  prod- 
igious vitality  of 
body  and  mind . . . 
'He  has  thrown  a 
doubt,'  said  Lord 
Dudley.'on  all  past 
glory;hehasmade 
all  future  renown 
impossible.'  No 
name  represents 
socompletelyand 
conspicuously 
dominion,  splen- 
dor and  catas- 
trophe ..." 


Until  the 
publication  of 


Emil 

L  ud  wig's 

NAPOLEON 

THE  MAN  OF  DESTINY 

no  biography  has  shown  this 
man  of  wonder  to  us  in  all  his 
aspects.  Ludwig's  NAPOLEON 
is  one  of  the  great  biographies 
of  modern  times.  Its  value  as 
literature  is  undisputed  and  its 
value  as  history  is  emphasized 
again  by  the  fact  that  at  Yale, 
Professor  Charles  Seymour 
has  made  it  required  reading 
for  his  course  in  Napoleonic 
history. 

76th  thousand. 
Illustrated.  732  pages.  Octavo. 

$3.00 
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There  remains  the  problem  of  Lewis  himself  and  his  fero-l 
cious  hatred  of  the  human  race.    After  all  Babbitt  and  Arrow! 
smith   and  Gantry  have   the   sins   of  most   of   the   rest   of   us,  I 
It's  an  imperfect  world,  demanding  charity  even  of  its  scourges,! 
Has  Lewis  no  human  weakness?    Does  he  never  ask  the  starsil 
Am  I,   Sinclair   Lewis,   perfect   and   pure   of   heart   enough   tol 
undertake  this  castigation?     Probably  no  genius  asks  questions;! 
he  fulfills  his  urge,  like  a  blind  force.     Here  is  simply  "Red"! 
Lewis  in   a  red   rage.     And   that   rage   is   against   materialism 
because   in   that  mid-West  generation   to  which  he   belongs  is] 
ever   the    conflict    between   the    individual    idealist   hungry    for! 
culture    and    spiritual   hopes,    and   his   own   guilty,    inescapable! 
instinct   to   judge   by  success    and   quantity.     Lewis   hates    the| 
standards  of  his  time  and  place,  but  cannot  free  himself.     Even 
his  honest  and  mystical  preachers  are  presented  as  boobs  because 
they  let  the  self-seeking  realists  put  it  over  them.    The  rewards 
of  failure  do  not  appeal  to  him.     He  compensates  by  a  sort 
of  vulgar  snobbishness   against  routine  and  work.     He  sneers 
at  all  butter-and-egg  men,   all  the  unbeautiful  hum-drum   and 
commonplace  of   life,  without  ever   apparently   admitting   that 
butter   and   eggs   are   necessary   commodities.     "The   obviously 
respectable  candidate  for  mayor  was  a  Christian  business-man, 
a  Presbyterian,  who  was  a  manufacturer  of  rubber  over-shoes." 
Now  there  is  nothing  criminal  in  making  over-shoes,  which  I 
presume   Mr.    Lewis    employs   upon   occasion.     Again:   "Clyde 
had  a  fat  wife  and  four  children.     Mr.  Tippey  had  pale  blue 
eyes  and  he  wore   a    14^2   collar   encircling   a   thirteen   neck." 
Well,  Mr.  Lewis  has  red  hair  and  often  looks  like  an  angry 
sophomore — and  writes  like  one  at  times.    This  mislaid  Grecian 
with  the  eyes  of  a  police  reporter  must  lead  a  hard  life.     But 
we  pray  it  may  not  warp  him  out  of  being  a  great  novelist. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

ELMER  GANTRY,  by  Sinclair  Lewis.     Harcturt,  Brace.     432  pp.     Prict 
$2.50  postpaid  of   The  Surrey. 

Should  Parents  Have  Children? 

["""HE  Allinghams  is  the  story  of  the  adolescence  of  a  family 
A  of  six  children,  set  against  the  loving  tyranny  and  ration- 
alized repression  of  parents  who  began  raising  children  in  the 
nineties.  There  is  a  temptation  to  smile  contemptuously  upon 
parental  devices  which  the  veriest  amateur  in  child  guidance 
now  would  abhor.  "How  preposterous!"  one  is  tempted  to 
exclaim  when  the  selfishly  affectionate  father  and  mother  refuse 
to  let  Mollie  go  to  the  city  to  cultivate  a  real  talent  for  music, 
simply  because  they  want  her  around  and  so  delude  themselves 
into  thinking  she  is  too  young  (at  nineteen)  to  be  trusted  away 
from  home.  "How  blind"  when  finding  that  Robin  tipples 
when  he  is  bored  at  home,  they  decide  that  his  punishment 
must  be  separation  from  the  studies  which  really  interest  him 
at  college.  With  some  disapproval,  though  less  certainly,  the 
modern  parent  would  regard  Mr.  Allingham's  reluctance  to  let 
Wilfred  go  into  the  Army,  for  after  all  he  probably  would  not 
have  done  as  well  there  as  in  farming,  as  his  father  wished. 

These  objective  and  obvious  mistakes,  however,  are  not  the 
most  devastating.  Miss  Sinclair  has  showed  repeatedly  an 
interest  in  tracing  the  disasters  which  arise  from  a  too-highly 
emotionalized  relation  between  parent  and  child,  robbing  the 
child  of  his  independence  and  making  it  impossible  for  him  to 
grow  out  of  spiritual  infancy  into  a  life  of  his  own.  This  is  a 
problem  about  which  even  the  modern  cannot  be  glib,  for  it 
does  not  lend  itself  to  self-diagnosis;  it  is  always  our  friends' 
children,  not  our  own,  who  are  thus  pauperized.  But  in 
Margie,  the  eldest  of  the  Allinghams,  this  process  is  traced  as 
tragically  as  in  the  earlier  stories  of  Mary  Olivier  or  Harriet 
Frean.  Robin,  the  youngest  boy,  escapes  by  a  hair's  breadth 
a  similar  shipwreck  for  which  he  seems  headed  by  his  Aunt 
Martha's  adoration. 

The  Allinghams  is,  of  course,  a  novel  and  not  a  treatise  on 
parental  practice.  It  is  written  in  the  concise  yet  lucid  manner 
of  Miss  Sinclair  at  her  best.  And  because  it  does  treat  with 
interest  and  artistry  some  of  the  matters  which  we  now  are 
beginning  to  consider  with  some  claim  to  science,  it  will 
illumine  even  for  professional  students  in  the  field  some  of  the 
aspects  of  child  tievelopment  in  which  the  author  has  proved 
her  prescience.  MARY  Ross 

THE  ALLINGHAMS,  by  May  Sinclair.     Macmillan.     368  pp.     Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  The  Suri'ey. 
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Edited  by  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 

PROFESSIONAL  PATRIOTS 

An  exposure  of  the  personalities,  methods 
and  objectives  involved  in  the  organized  effort 
to  exploit  patriotic  impulses  in  these  United 
States  during  and  after  the  late  war.  This  is 
the  first  attempt  to  collect  it,  for  the  benefit  of 
educators,  students,  writers,  speakers  who  may 
concern  themselves  with  the  question  of  whether 
the  ideals  that  were  formulating  themselves 
from  Magna  Charta  to  Mazzini,  from  Patrick 
Henry  to  Wilson's  first  term,  are  to  thrive  or 
wither.  $1.50 

by  UPTON  SINCLAIR 

OIL! 

"Sinclair  at  his  best,  the  fusion  of  the  cre- 
ative artist  with  the  wise  critic  of  life;  it  has 
vision  and  power.  It  is  great  fiction  and 
great  thinking  and  great  knowledge.  The  ex- 
traordinary thing  is  its  objectivity  and  clarity." 
—William  Ellery  Leonard  $2.50 

by  EDMUND  WILSON 

DISCORDANT  ENCOUNTERS 

"The  most  important  statement  of  the  cultural 
problem  confronting  America  that  has  appeared 
since  'America's  Coming  of  Age.'  " — Burton 
Rascoe  $2.50 


66  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 


Apostrophizing  the  City  of  Ur 

JOHN    BREEN,    an    Irish    orphan,    hard-fisted    and    sixteen, 
is  dumped  by  the  fates  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York.    The 

1  author  leads  him  on   to  politics   and  pugilism  on  the  Bowery; 

I  then  stings  him  with  a  passion  for  learning  that  starts  him  to 
Columbia.  Half-way  of  the  book  he  emerges  with  a  degree 
in  civil  engineering  ready  for  his  life  and  love  role  in  the  city. 
His  life  is  work;  dreaming,  planning  and  building  the  city. 
Now  and  then  he  stands  aside  to  view  the.  Manhattan  skyline 
and  marvel.  His  love  is  just  another  story  of  love  unrequited 
beaten  by  a  suave  and  worldly  rival.  But  in  the  end  he  tri- 
umphs only  to  desert  his  wealthy  fiancee  at  the  eleventh  hour 
to  follow  some  scheme  for  salvaging  the  slums.  The  city  had 
beco'me  his  mistress. 

There  is  a  plot  into  which  the  story  is  unnaturally  squeezed. 
Incidental  to  the  plot  there  are  a  number  of  literary  tricks 
that  add  nothing  but  length  to  the  book.  For  instance,  we 
are  reminded  that  Breen  is  a  child  of  guilty  joy  and  we  are 
confidentially  introduced  to  the  sub  rosa  father,  the  scion  of  a 
wealthy  family.  Breen  has  been  converted  into  a  glorified 
Horatio  Alger  hero  meeting  all  obstacles  with  dogged  toil  or 
his  fists ;  crushing  or  ignoring  all  who  oppose  him.  We  see 
Breen  in  action;  but  only  once,  and  that  on  the  Bowery,  do  we 
get  near  to  him.  But  we  can  forgive  the  author  his  plot  and 
his  hero.  The  big  thing  is  New  York.  He  stands  aghast 
before  its  immensity  asking,  "What  in  hell  is  this  thing,  the 
city?" 

Poets  have  never  been  able  to  grasp  you.  Plunderers  cannot 
ravage  you;  you  absorb  them  and  their  plunder.  Murderers  kill 
and  escape,  losing  everything,  including  their  publicity.  Bishops 
scold  you  and  stay.  Cardinals  condemn  you  and  solicit  funds. 
Rabbis  and  cantors  love  you.  Visitors  patronize  your  towers. 
Radical*  are  not  one-tenth  as  radical  as  you.  Conservatives  are 
wild  philanderers  compared  with  the  solidity  of  your  foundations. 
Up,  up,  up,  you  shoot;  your  views  alone  are  forming  a  philosophy. 

On  almost  every  page  when  the  writer  turns  aside  from  the 
story  there  are  lines  or  paragraphs  of  beauty,  gems  that  reveal 
to  us  that  here  is  a  man  who  has  caught  a  vision.  The  sad 
thing  is  that  he  did  not  take  another  year  to  cull  and  boil  down 
before  going  to  press.  His  description  of  the  Bowery  in  its 
palmy  days  is  masterfully  done.  Now  and  then  as  he  contem- 
plates the  city  he  becomes  frustrated  by  its  immensity,  plung- 
ing into  the  slough  of  adjectives.  To  him  the  city  is  a  center 
of  life  and  change,  of  "international  combustion,"  of  increasing 
stimuli,  a  center  of  conformities  and  chaos,  intoxicating  the 
most  fertile  imagination,  defying  description.  His  attempt  to 
encompass  it  all  in  a  single  volume  is  daring  but  well  worth 
the  reading. 


NELS  ANDERSON 

Harcourt,    Brace. 


EAST    SIDE    WEST    SIDE.    b\    Felii    Riesenberg. 
415   pp.      Price  $2.50   postpaid  of   The   Survey. 


Floyd  Dell  Studies  a  Pink 

MR.  WINDLE  was  like  many  another  middle-class  Amer- 
ican— he  had  worked,  married,  had  had  a  child,  grand- 
children, and  had  lived  through  almost  three  years  of  the 
European  war  without  actually  experiencing  any  of  these 
events.  He  had  predispositions  but  no  opinions,  and  as  the 
war  came  closer  to  the  United  States,  he  developed  none,  therein 
varying  from  his  species. 

Retired,  and  with  time  on  his  hands,  he  began  to  make  a 
.club  of  the  Plaza  in  his  home  city  on  the  western  coast,  where 
every  evening  speakers  held  forth  on  all  subjects.  He  heard 
them  impartially,  for  "he  had  the  habit  of  listening  to  talk 
about  new  ideas  and  it  made  little  difference  what  they  were." 
Hut  the  town's  attitude  towards  free  speech  and  plenty  of  it 
began  to  suffer  a  sea  change,  via  submarines;  and  the  night 
came  when  Mr.  Windle  found  himself  in  jail  with  a  lot  of  his 
Plaza  companions  about  whose  doctrines  he  knew  nothing. 

That  adventure  was  the  beginning  of  his  acceptance  by  the 
people  in  the  radical  groups  as  one  of  themselves.  They  soon 
learned  that  he  was  only  a  harmless  old  man,  with  no  con- 
versation, no  ideas,  but  friendly,  open  ears.  He  began  attend- 
ing their  meetings  regularly.  Then  April,  1917.  arrived.  Rad- 
icals and  pacifists  now  met  with  half  an  eye  on  the  seismo- 
(In  ansvi'rina  advertisements  please  mention 
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Public  Welfare 
Administration 

By  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge 

With  early  legal  documents,  reports  of  charitable  organizations, 
and  government  reports  as  her  tools  Professor  Breckinridge  has 
examined  the  structural  growth  of  nation-wide  provision  for  the 
relief  and  treatment  of  poverty  and  other  forms  of  human  dis- 
tress. Chronologically  her  material  falls  into  three  periods:  be- 
fore 1863  when  the  first  board  of  state  charities  was  created; 
between  1863  and  1917  when  the  first  department  of  welfare  was 
established;  and  from  1917  to  the  present  time.  This  is  a  re- 
markable collection  of  source  materials  and  will  be  of  profound 
interest  both  to  students  of  political  science  and  to  social  workers. 

$4.50 

The  Social  Service  Review 

Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 

of  the  University  of  Chicago 

With  Edith  Abbott  and  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge  as  managing 
editors,  this  new  journal  has  made  an  auspicious  entry  into  the 
field  of  social  work.  Sample  copies  of  the  first  issue,  that  of 
March,  1927,  will  be  supplied  upon  request.  The  June  issue  will 
be  ready  early  in  May. 

Single  copies,   $1.00;   yearly  subscription,   $4.00 

The  City 

By  Robert  E.  Park  and  Others 

An  investigation  of  human  behavior  in  the  ci 
a  study  of  urban  life. 

The  Urban  Community 

Edited  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess 

This  book,  with  The  City,  is  an  introduction  to  urban  sociology. 
Together,  they  are  the  nearest  approach  thus  far  to  textbooks  in 
"human  ecology." 

Family  Disorganization 

By  Ernest  R.  Mowrer 

Human  documents  and  revealing  statistics  showing  what  divorce 
and  desertion  are  doing  to  the  status  of  the  modern  family. 


ity  environment  and 
$2.00 


$3.00 

The  Gang 

By  Frederic  M.  Thrasher 

A  disclosure  of  the  beginnings   and  widespread   ramifications   of 
gangdom  in  organized  crime,  politics,  and  bootlegging. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

5746  Ellis  Avenue 


Chicago 
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A  Book  For  Every  Parent 

THE 

PROBLEM  CHILD 

BY  A.  S.  NEILL 

A  sane,  healthy  and  non-technical 
book  by  a  distinguished  modern 
educator,  The  Problem  Child  will 
do  much  to  aid  parents  in  under- 
standing their  more  or  less  preco- 
cious offspring.  Mr.  Neill  conducts 
a  school  in  England  for  "difficult" 
children.  This  book  is  the  result  of 
his  practical  experience  in  handling 
scores  of  youngsters  who  were  either 
misunderstood  or  mishandled  by 
their  parents. 

At  All  Bookstores  $2.00 

ROBERT  M.  McBRIDE  and  COMPANY 

7    West    16    Street  New    York 


Worried  about  your  child? 

Is  he  becoming  difficult  to  manage?  Does 
he  stretch  the  truth?  Is  he  afraid  of  the 
dark?  Does  he  disturb  you  with  that  in- 
cessant "why"?  Does  he  alarm  you  by  dis- 
obeyiny?  Is  he  betraying  predatory  or 
miserly  trait's?  Does  he  fight  with  every 
small  boy  on  the  street? 

If  you  are  troubled  by  the  many  problems  of  the 
growing  child  and  really  wish  to  understand,  you 
will  find  here  in  a  single  volume  the  opinions  of  ex- 
perts on  every  important  phase  of  child  development. 

GUIDANCE  OF 
CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH 


Readings    in    Child   Study 

Compiled  by 
Child    Study    Association    of    America 

Contains  no  stimulating  passages  culled  from  the 
writings  of  30  or  more  authorities  on  child  study  and 
grouped  under  appropriate  headings.  Price  $3.50. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


graph;  offices  were  raided  and  "enemies  of  the  government" 
lurked  under  beds.  College  girls  became  Hun  spies  in  the 
headlines.  Uninfluential  men  were  sent  to  Leavenworth.  In 
place  of  fatality  among  non-combatants  there  was  fatuousness. 
More  heads  were  lost  by  America  in  the  war  than  lives. 

Mr.  Windle  attended  the  war,  as  he  had  attended  his  wed- 
ding and  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  an  innocent  bystander. 
He  had  life  in  a  dream  world  with  a  dramatic  personae  of 
two, — a  cousin,  Christopher,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  a  mill-girl,  Ada,  whom  he  had  known  for  an  after- 
noon in  his  twenties.  He  projected  this  world  into  actuality 
by  identifying  Christopher  and  Ada  with  two  young  people 
among  his  new  friends  and  died  content  when,  war-troubles 
over,  they  began  to  perpetuate  his  dream  in  their  life  together. 

Behind  this  charming  story  of  a  simple  old  man  straight 
out  of  an  early  Wells'  novel,  Floyd  Dell  has  played  correspond- 
ent for  the  home-line  trench  of  America  in  1917-18.  It  is  the 
first  piece  of  fiction  to  chronicle  those  disturbed  times  which 
have  left  a  knife  in  the  vitals  of  all  movements  that  combat 
the  conservative  drift. 

True,  it  photographs  only  a  fringe  of  the  American  radical 
movement,  its  types  and  its  work.  For  these  people,  causes  put 
color  and  adventure  into  life;  they  are  external  trimmings 
added  when  times  are  propitious  and  dropped  in  stagnant  days. 
So  the  doldrums  after  the  War  has  left  tired  radicals,  tired 
liberals,  tired  socially-minded  of  many  kinds,  all  marking 
time  as  if  they  are  truly,  in  Gertrude  Stein's  words,  "a  lost 
generation."  No  wonder  those  who  work  unfalteringly  for 
a  better  social  order  scoff  at  this  occasional  comrade.  The 
worker  is  radical  because  his  cause  and  "the  business  of  living" 
are  one — should  he  tire,  he  becomes  a  scab;  the  true  social 
reformer  starts  all  over  again  on  his  program  when  the  work 
of  twenty-five  years  has  been  wiped  out — did  he  become  tired, 
he  could  be  accused  of  selling  out.  These  radicals  who  tire 
and  retire  are  playboys  in  a  grown  man's  world. 

The  Floyd  Dell  of  the  old  Masses  has  been  writing  stories 
and  novels  for  a  living.  They  are  graceful  stories,  often  intelli- 
gent stories,  but  the  ever-so-gay  and  strong  young  heroines 
are  not  very  different  from  those  perfect,  brave  girls  of 
Chambers.  Floyd  Dell  can  write;  his  prose  is  smooth  and 
lively.  In  this  book  he  has  left  out  most  of  his  recurring 
"pagan"  episodes,  and  almost  all  of  Greenwich  Village.  There 
are  a  dozen  fine  episodes  that  could  stand  alone. 

Once  I  heard  Floyd  Dell  state  his  ideas  on  a  platform  only 
to  be  followed  by  a  speaker  who  refuted  them  as  "delightful 
piffle."  They  were  substantial  ideas  and  he  meant  them,  but 
he  expressed  them  trivially.  So  does  this  novel  take  an  impor- 
tant bar'-ground  and  concentrate  trivially  on  unimportant  per- 
sons and  their  actions.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  conclude  that 
this  is  the  only  novel  of  those  recent  days  that  our  radical 
movement  can  produce. 

FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOGG 


AN   OLD    MAN'S   FOLLY,   by   Floyd  Dell. 
Price  $2.00    postpaid   of    The   Sur-.-ey. 


George    H.    Dora-n.       363    fp. 


Negroes  and  Earth 

NO  novel  has  come  out  of  the  South  more  racy  and  redolent 
of  its  peculiar  soil   than   Black  April.     For   description, 


atmosphere  and  local  color  it  must  rank  among  one  of  the 
achievements  of  the  new  fiction  of  the  South — a  fiction  which 
gives  the  realistic  lie  to  the  romantic,  sentimental  plantation 
tradition  and  which  oddly  enough  is  primarily  the  work  of 
three  preeminent  southern  women  writers,  Ellen  Glasgow, 
Evelyn  Scott,  and  Julia  Peterkin.  As  a  story  it  is  less  epic  than 
Green  Thursday  despite  its  larger  canvas  and  crowded  detail, 
but  Blue  Brook  and  its  earthy  plantation  Negroes  is  as  care- 
fully studied  a  protrayal  of  peasant  life  as  American  literature 
has  yet  produced. 

Mrs.  Peterkin's  hero  is  this  time  not  a  pious,  humble  critter 
like  Kildee.  but  a  domineering,  masterful  son  of  the  jungle, 
Black  April — lord  of  everything  human  on  the  plantation  almost 
as  a  tribal  chieftain  might  be.  Only  superstition  rules  his  life 
as  tyrannously  as  it  rules  the  rest,  and  the  real  drama  is  the 
constant  bog-like  hold  of  its  dark  forces  upon  those  who  might 
otherwise  be  strong  sons  of  the  soil.  But  the  man  who  can 
hold  a  rattlesnake  at  arms  length  will  quaver  at  "bein"  run- 
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jured"  and  turn  back  for  the  fear  of  a  "hant"  or  an  old 
woman's  saying.  Perhaps  the  atavistic  hold  of  superstition  is 
a  bit  overdrawn,  but  undoubtedly  here  is  the  real  protagonist 
of  the  story,  the  force  upon  which  the  whole  life  of  the  com- 
munity ebbs  and  flows.  One  grants  it  as  dramatic  license  to 
the  whole  story ;  even  though  it  eventually  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  anything  typical.  The  Negro  peasantry,  however,  has  been 
too  caricatured  by  false  generalizations  to  suffer  seriously  from 
the  over-particularizing  of  a  quite  studied  and  sympathetic  por- 
trayal such  as  Mrs.  Peterkin's.  Honest  fiction  is  the  first 
prerequisite;  perspective  must  and  will  come  later. 

ALAIN  LOCKE 


BLACK   APRIL,   by  Julia 
postpaid   of    The  Survey. 


ISobbs-Merrill.      316    pp.      Price    $2.50 


Asking  Too  Much  of  Wells 

MR.  WELLS  is  notorious  for  having  avoided,  as  a  novelist, 
the  actual  problem  of  the  novel,  and,  as  a  sociologist,  the 
actual  problem  of  society.  Therefore  comes  the  difficulty  Mr. 
Doughty  finds  in  establishing  a  specific  educationism  from  Mr. 
Wells'  pontifical  reiteration  of  generalities  or  from  his  unpointed 
details.  The  numerous  quotations  from  Mr.  Wells'  works 
simply  characterize  Mr.  Doughty  as  a  zealous  extractor, 
placing  him  in  a  category  with  the  very  Ph.D.s  he  and  Mr. 
Wells  condemn. 

Neither  in  hjs  novels  nor  in  those  books  dealing  less  fiction- 
ally with  social  problems,  has  Mr.  Wells — judging  further  from 
the  immediate  evidence  of  Mr.  Doughty 's  extractions — given 
us  anything  to  aid  us  in  the  determination  of  a  suitable  modus 
operandi  in  education.  We  are  all  more  or  less  agreed  upon 
the  general  necessity  for  a  new  approach  and  a  new  method. 
We  have  in  a  great  many  instances,  without  the  help  of  Mr. 
Wells,  made  that  approach.  But  the  specific  details  of  subse- 
quent procedure  are  tantalizing  in  their  elusiveness  and  variety. 
What  has  Mr.  Wells  done  to  assist  in  the  capture  and  selec- 

-.1? 

In  a  book,  Social  Forces  in  England  and  America  (1904). 
which  has  surprisingly  escaped  Mr.  Doughty 's  grasping  inspec- 
tion, Mr.  Wells  included  a  brief  essay  on  The  Schoolman  and 
the  Empire,  in  which  he  stated,  in  reprimanding  Kappa,  author 
of  If  You  but  Knew,  that  it  (the  educational  necessity)  was 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  curriculum  as  of  personnel,  or  the 
general  scholastic  atmosphere.  "So  long  as  we  require  school- 
masters to  be  politic,"  he  asserted,  "there  is  no  sense  in  talking 
about  anything  else."  It  was  not  a  startling  or  fresh  thesis 
even  then,  and  it  is,  of  course,  a  concern  still.  .But  seventeen 
years  later,  Mr.  Wells  was  offering  a  curriculum  change  as  the 
hope  for  education.  In  1903  Wells  had  believed  in  a  very  simple 
curriculum;  in  1921,  he  was  for  Latin  and  Greek,  etc.,  etc. 
Mr.  Doughty  has  gone  to  considerable  trouble  to  outline  the 
two  "systems"  of  Mr.  Wells,  but  I  am  puzzled  by  No.  7  of 
the  "system"  of  1903:  "Drawing  and  Painting,  not  as  'art' 
but  as  appreciation  of  form  and  color  and  of  the  means  of 
: —  »  •vvv,.,*  io  "oi-t"  if  not  such  appreciation?  But 


tion : 


expression.'      What   is    "art",   if   not  .. 

in  the  "not"  and  in  the  contradiction  is  Mr.  Wells  fear  of 
the  actual;  he  is  afraid  of  "art,"  although  it  is  evident  to  any 
intelligent  educator  that  it  must  be,  in  its  essential  purity,  a 
determining  and  synthetizing  factor  in  education. 

Mr.  Wells,  it  seems  to  me,  for  all  his  quasi-science  and  for 
all  his,  as  he  calls  it  himself,  "fanaticism"  over  history,  has 
not  achieved  a  substantial  practical  intellection  relevant  to  our 
time.  His  idealism  is  nostalgic,  negative  and  one  of  escape. 
What  is  his  philosophy  of  education?  Doughty,  despite  chap- 
ters upon  the  biology  et  cetera  of  Wells,  has  not  been  able 
to  consolidate  a  set  of  fundamental  and  inclusive  principles. 
There  is  no  statement  as  to  Mr.  Wells'  attitude  towards  hand- 
work as  part  of  the  curriculum.  What  is  his  attitude  towards 
instruction  in  itself?  He  has  condemned  the  old  schools,  but 
what  does  he  think  of  the  new,  Bedales,  the  Dalton  plan 
schools,  the  nursery  schools,  the  Dominie's  school  and  others? 
But,  principally,  how  will  he  relate  his  educational  creed  to  the 
contemporary  world?  To  avoid  the  implications  of  an  indus- 
trial-commercial society  is  not  to  avoid  its  control.  Senten- 
tiausness  and  elementary  Greek  are  not  preparations  for  a 
school  program  that  will  ensure  our  absorption  of  a  condition 
that  is  now  in  control  of  us.  The  fact  that  teachers  play 
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OXFORD  BOOKS 


ENGLISH  WOMEN  IN  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS 

By  M.  Phillips  and  W.  8.  Tomkinson 

Price,  $4.00 

This  book,  filled  with  count- 
less beautiful  and  amusing  illus- 
trations, explains  what  has  been 
the  revolution  that  has  occurred 
in  the  lives  of  the  women  of  the 
last  two  centuries.  Various  as- 
pects of  domestic  life  are  dealt 
with,  and  there  are  chapters  on 
education,  on  women  in  the  pro- 
fessions, and  the  woman  criminal. 

ENGLISH  MEN  AND  MANNERS 
IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

By  A.  S.  Turberville  Price,  $4.00 

From  every  page  of  this  vivid 
book,  from  every  one  of  its  rare 
and  striking  illustrations,  the  men 
and  women  of  a  sparkling  age  step 
forth.  It  is  a  book  absorbing  to 
read  and  enthralling  to  gaze  upon. 

ENGLISH  LIFE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES 

By  L.  F.  Salzman  Price,  $3-5° 

Under  the  illumination  of  his  skill,  mediaeval 
figures,  often  cold  and  lifeless,  become  suddenly 
warm  and  human.  Admirable  illustrations  help 
to  make  the  Middle  Ages  live  again. 

CHINA  AND  HER  POLITICAL 
ENTITY 

By  Shuhsi  Hsu  Price,  $3.00 

In  this  book,  a  Chinese  scholar  of  politics  and 
international  law  discusses  with  candor  and 
authority  the  relations  of  China  to  foreign 
powers. 


THE  THIRD  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Being  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York. 
By  Alfred  Zimmfrn  Price,  $2.00 

Mr.  Zimmern  discusses  in  this  timely  book 
the  problems  of  the  Commonwealth  in  relation 
to  its  numbers,  to  the  outside  world,  and  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Covenant  of  which,  r 
is  suggested,  provides  a  solution  for  certain  of 
those  problems. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

AMERICAN  BRANCH 
35  West  Thirty-Second  Street,  New  York 
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It  helps  us, 


Are  You  Teaching  English 
To  Foreign  Bom  Qroups  ? 

ENGLISH  CLASS  PLAYS 

FOR  NEW  AMERICANS 

By  EMILY  M.  GIBSON  $1.25 

In  his  introduction  Dr.  Shiels  of  Teachers 
College  says,  "For  those  interested  in  the 
education  of  foreign  born  pupils  this  book 
bristles  with  suggestions."  Miss  Elizabeth 
Woodward  adds,  "In  my  six  years  of  ex- 
perience as  state  supervisor  in  immigrant 
education  I  have  found  nothing  more  fit- 
ting to  use  with  those  who  are  learning  the 
language  of  the  country." 

For  The^Americanization  Worker 

The  first  chapter  is  full  of  practical  information 
on  why  and  how  to  use  a  play  to  teach  English. 
Besides  instructions  for  choosing,  casting  and 
costuming  there  are  special  points  to  stress  at 
rehearsals,  and  special  difficulties  in  pronuncia- 
tion to  guard  against.  There  follow  ilmplc 
plays,  based  on  the  every  day  experience  of 
the  foreign  born  woman  and  using  the  English 
she  will  need.  In  addition  there  are  special  plays 
for  patriotic  holidays  to  make  vital  to  the  new 
citizen  some  American  ideals  and  traditions. 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS 

600  LEXINGTON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


important  roles  in  Mr.  Wells'  novels  may  be  an  intriguing 
detail,  but  it  does  not  make  of  Mr.  Wells  a  potent  influence 
on  educational  thought  or  direction. 

H.    A.    POTAMKIN 
Ceo.   H.   D, 


H.  G.  WELLS,  EDUCATIONIST,  by  F.  H.  Doughty. 

1-88  pf.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

These  Be  Americans 
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Ready  May  25. 


Price  $2.00. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 

CHAPEL   HILL,   N.   C. 


SERGEANT  looks  at  her  America  and  finds 
L->  it  good.  "A  disaffected  New  Englander"  she  calls  herself, 
but  her  roots  strike  deeper  than  that  stubborn  soil  into  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  that  underly  it.  She  is  of  the  long  American 
tradition,  and  for  her  the  gardens  of  Cambridge,  the  march 
of  the  pioneers,  the  Kansas  cornfields  are  as  understandable 

i  and  as  interesting  as  the  crowded  immigrant  life  of  the  East 

i  River  streets  where  she  has  her  home. 

Miss  Sergeant,  one  feels,  did  not  bring  together  her  "group 
of  American  portraits"  with  the  showman's  flourish — "Ladies 

:  and  gentlemen,  these  prize  specimens  of  our  native  culture  .  .  ." 
One  is  sure  that  her  own  urgent  quest  for  beauty  led  her  to 
make  this  book  of  beautiful  human  lives.  She  views  these 
distinguished  fellow-Americans  in  relation  to  the  American 
scene  because  of  her  own  intense  faith  in  what  is  going  forward 
in  America.  The  fourteen  men  and  women  she  pictures,  such 

|  diverse  personalities  as  Willa  Cather,  Amy  Lowell,  Charles 
Townsend  Copeland,  Robert  Frost,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Eugene 
O'Neill,  become  on  her  canvas  more  than  individuals.  Each 
one,  in  his  or  her  own  terms,  is  at  once  an  appealing  human 
being  and  a  significant  participant  in  a  large,  inclusive  adventure. 
Paul  Robeson,  for  instance,  when  we  look  at  the  rich,  clear 
colors  of  Miss  Sergeant's  portrait,  is  more  than  a  musician,  an 
actor,  a  figure  beautiful  as  "a  Roman  bronze  of  a  great  period." 
He  is  all  that  he  is  in  himself,  and  he  is  also  the  laughing, 
sorrowing,  full-flavored  heritage  that  has  come  to  this  country 
through  "memories  of  savage  freedom,"  through  the  sublima- 
tion of  "the  least  acceptable  of  American  destinies." 

Miss  Sergeant  discovers  for  us  the  sound,  fearless  Elizabethan 
facing  of  life  that  has  survived  through  prairie  pioneering  to 
become  again  articulate  in  William  Allen  White  and  his 
Emporia  Gazette.  She  shows  us  the  peculiar  American  ad- 
ministrative genius  united  to  the  long,  undismayed  patience  of 
a  scientist  which  make  possible  the  work  of  William  Alanson 
White  at  St.  Elizabeth's.  Her  portrait  of  Alice  Hamilton, 
first  woman  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  international  authority  on  industrial  disease,  conveys 
the  gentlewoman's  gracious  acceptance  of  responsibility  toward 
the  less  fortunate,  the  selfless  missionary  passion  of  another 
generation  blended  and  transmuted  into  a  toiling,  unwearied 
crusade  against  unnecessary  sickness,  pain  and  death  among 
modern  industrial  workers.  Perhaps  most  stirring  of  all  to 
those  of  us,  at  least,  who  have  behind  us  the  old  New  England 
tradition,  is  Miss  Sergeant's  widely  reproduced  canvas  of 
Justice  Holmes,  who  rides  before  her  "in  the  field  of  ideas  .  .  . 
as  a  light  horseman,  a  fabulous  skirmisher,  a  cavalier  for  all 
his  'cold  Puritan  passion,'  who  carries  a  pennon  as  well  as  a 
lance,  and  with  it  'that  little  flutter  which  means  ideals'." 

Miss  Sergeant  writes,  in  her  introduction,  that  "they  are 
all  fighters,  Americans  in  conflict  with  something."  But  her 
book  is  testimony  to  her  belief  that  the  conflict  technique,  the 
"fighting  spirit"  are  of  no  importance  in  themselves.  She 
finds  the  value  of  these  rich  lives  to  themselves  and  to  that 
larger  common  life  of  which  they  are  a  part,  in  an  unusual 
capacity  for  sustained  creative  work,  and  in  the  successful 
adjustment  to  reality  which  makes  such  work  possible. 

BEULAH  AMIDON 


CONGAREE  SKETCHES 

By  E.  C.  L.  Adams 

Stories  of  Negro  life  in  Heaven,  Hell,  and  the  Con- 
garee  swamps.  With  an  introductory  study  of  The 
Negro  in  Art  and  Literature  by  Paul  Green.  The 
University  Press  takes  the  keenest  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing these  remarkable  stories  and  sketches  to  the 
reading  public.  They  are  full  of  an  inimitable  humor, 
yet  are  not  always  so  comic  after  all.  They  are 
stories  you  will  not  easily  forget.  "I  know  of  no  more 
faithful  representation  of  actual  Negro  nature  with 
all  its  infinite  variety  of  pathos,  tragedy,  and  humor." 
— G.  C.  Taylor. 

Published  May  10.  Order  your  copy  now.  Price  $2.00. 

The  North  Carolina  Chain  Gang 

By  Jesse  F.  Steiner  and  Roy  M.  Brown 

A  study  of  county  convict  road  work,  with  case 
histories  of  typical  Negro  convicts.  A  careful  scientific 
work,  sane  and  unsentimental,  yet  of  considerable 
human  interest. 

HERE  is  a  chronicle  of  travel  told  with  humor  and  charm. 
The  adventures  of  this  family  of  blithe  crusaders  in  their 
journey    across    the   universe   will   interest   readers    for   whom 
books  must  hold  the  personal  note.     In  the  calendar  of  these 
further  years   abroad    are   set   passages   that    record   not   only 
enthusiasm    and   appreciation   but   also  discernment   for   values 
found  beneath  the  surface  of  continental  life.     Cornelia  Parker 
(In   answering  advertisements  please   mention  THE   SURVEY.     //   helps   us,   it  identifies  you.) 


FIRE  UNDER  THE  ANDES,   by  Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant. 
Knopf.     331  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Cornelia  Parker,  Pilgrim 
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the  double  gift  of  presenting  with  a  light  touch  the  external 
ide  of  people  and  places  and  at  the  same  time  revealing  with 
quick   flash   of   insight   those   sudden   intimate   phases,    often 
ramatic  and  poignant,  when   felt  by  a  temperament  at   once 
[jensitive  and  sympathetic. 

The  comments  and  details  found  in  the  chapters  on  schools 
the   result  of  her  search   for   the  liberal  type  of  education 
\\o  meet  the  needs  of  her  three  children  deserve  attention.    For 
hose  readers  who  have  a  like  situation  to  face  and  are   at  a 
to  know  how  or  where  to  begin  with  schools  abroad  this 
experience  should  serve  as  a  labor-saving  device. 
The  Parker  scenario  gives  us  vivid  pictures  of  the  League 
nbly   and   again   there   is   Geneva    as   the   background   for 
Fifth   Labor  Conference   which   the    author   wrote  up   for 
Survey.     The  scene  shifts  to  Vienna  and  we  are  told  in 
nple   terms   of  visits   to   the   various  clinics   and   societies   in 
hat    centre     of    psychology,     with    sketches    of    the    leaders 
psychiatry.     Budapest  and  the  social  work  carried  on  amid 
nditions  of  post-war  desolation  reveals  the  misery  left  there — 
the  inadequate  relief.     All  this  in  contrast  to  the  usual 
raditions  of  colour   and  gypsy  music!     We   look   forward   to 
Parkers'  next  pilgrimage  to  other  ports,  to  that  same  zest 
for  life. 

HALLE  SCHAFFNER 

4ORE   PORTS,   MORE  HAPPY   PLACES,   by   Cornelia   Siratton  Parker. 
Boni  &  Uveright.     288  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

The  Generations  in  South  Africa 

OMETHING  in  the  vibrant  air  of  South  Africa  seems  to 
O  make  for  simplicity,  clarity  and  depth.  A  comparison  of 
Mrs.  Millin  with  Olive  Schreiner  is  inevitable.  Both  writers, 
out  of  a  warm  interest  in  the  contemporary  life  around  them, 
have  come  to  lay  bare  to  us  eternal  tragedies  of  human  con- 
flict. Both  have  given  to  the  literature  of  our  time  something 
of  the  majesty  of  contour  that  we  associate  with  the  classics. 
And  this  is  achieved  not  by  a  structure  of  academic  grandeur 
nor  by  paucity  of  detail  but  by  sincerity  of  interest  and  under- 
standing for  the  larger  values. 

There  is  no  padding;  rather,  one  gets  the  impression  that 
Mrs.  Millin,  in  despair  before  the  problem  of  a  logical  arrange- 
ment, just  threw  together  her  notes  and  drafts  of  chapters  and, 
with  transparent  artistry,  joined  them  together  into  something 
resembling  a  pattern. 

Her  two  novels,  God's  Stepchildren  and  Mary  Glenn,  have 
paved  the  way  for  the  author's  recognition.  They  are  realistic 
poetry  or  poetic  realism — as  you  prefer.  The  South  Africans 
is  historical,  descriptive,  argumentative  and  expository.  But 
it  is  not  a  history  or  a  travel  book  or  a  political  essay  or  a 
monograph  on  race  relations.  Imagine  a  talented  and  charming 
visitor  from  a  far-off  country  sitting  at  your  fireside  trying 
to  tell  you  and  your  friends  just  what  you  want  to  know  about 
that  country — a  vivacious  medley  of  information  if  one  were 
to  take  stenographic  notes  (which  would,  of  course,  spoil  the 
speaker's  spontaneity),  that  gradually  builds  up  in  the  hearers' 
minds  a  convincing,  realistic  and  at  the  same  time  poetry-suf- 
fused picture  of  that  foreign  land,  a  picture  that  stays  and 
colors  all  your  thinking  when  more  learned  tomes  have  long 
been  forgotten.  That  visitor  is  Mrs.  Millin. 

In  two  or  three  paragraphs  she  conjures  up  a  picture  of 
Pretoria,  of  Johannesburg,  of  a  mining  camp  on  the  Witwaters- 
rand — sharp  as  an  etching  of  Muirhead  Bone  and  with  the 
same  quality  of  persuasiveness.  Each  social  group  stands  out 
in  a  way  that  appeals  to  a  fellow-feeling  within  you  and  makes 
you  hope  it  will  eventually  find  justice,  and  perhaps  a  little 
charity  as  well,  in  this  jumble  of  human  interests  and  aspira- 
tions. You  understand,  as  you  did  not  understand  before,  how 
each  of  these  groups  came  into  being  and  acquired  its  present 
ways  and  attitudes,  and  you  are  driven  relentlessly  to  recog- 
nize a  fate  that  entangles  them  all  in  a  single,  hopeless  struggle 
for  self-preservation  and  self-enhancement. 

There  is  madness  in  the  bitterness  with  which  one  genera- 
tion tries  to  undo  what  a  previous  generation  wrought — in  the 
matter  of  Asiatic  immigration,  for  example.  There  is  splendor 
in  the  courage  with  which  a  small  remnant  of  a  people  fights 
on  for  its  cultural  heritage — whether  native  or  brought  from 
distant  lands.  There  is  humiliation  for  you  in  the  conditions 
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New  Books 


HARPER    AND     BROTHERS 


FROM  MAN 
TO  MAN 

By  OLIVE  SCHREINER 

Author  of  "The  Story  of  an  African  Farm" 
This  is  the  novel  on  which  Olive  Schreiner  spent  her  life 
—the  novel  which  is  constantly  referred  to  in  her  pub- 
lished letters.  It  is  a  powerful  story  of  the  divergent 
lives  of  two  sisters,  with  much  of  the  fascinating  back- 
ground that  made  "The  Story  of  an  African  Farm"  to 
memorable.  $2.50 


HARPER    AND    BROTHERS 


Does  Prohibition  Work? 

Edited  by  MARTHA  BENSLEY  BRUZRE 
The  most  significant  and  striking  answer  to  the  prohibi- 
tion question  yet  published,  based  on  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  Prohibition  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements.  "The  unweighed,  cross-sectional  record  of 
prohibition  in  a  great  number  of  city  neighborhoods." — 
Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  The  Survey.  $1.50 


HARPER    AND    BROTHERS 


Should  We  Be 
Vaccinated? 

By  BERNHARD  J.  STERN 
A  popular,  critical  study  of  the  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical factors  which  have  provoked  the  persistent  oppo- 
sition to  vaccination.  Written  by  a  sociologist  intereited 
in  the  problems  of  social  change,  this  book  weight  im- 
partially all  arguments  both  pro  and  con.  $1.50 


HARPER    AND     BROTHERS 


Whither 
Democracy? 

By  N.  J.  LENNES 

Portrays  vividly  the  pres- 
ent tendency  toward  a  so- 
cial caste  system  with  bar- 
riers as  firmly  fixed  as  the 
feudal  castes  of  medieval 
times.  $3-00 


The  Nature 
of  Man 

By  GEORGE  A. 
DORSEY,  Ph.D. 

Author  of  "Why  We  Be- 
have Lite  Human  Beings" 
A  lucid,  readable  and 
stimulating  account  of 
Man.  For  every  reader  of 
"Why  We  Behave  Like 
Human  Beings."  $1.00 


HARPER    AND    BROTHERS 


Red  Damask 

By  EMANIE  SACHS 

Author  of  "Talk" 

Abby  Hahl's  struggle  to  break  through  the  convention!! 
ideals  that  upholster  her  life.  A  dramatic  story  of  youth 
in  a  modern  world  of  chaotic  morals. J2. 
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49  EAST  33D  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


To  Readers  of  The  Survey 

Special  Offer 

The    Survey    (new    subscription) 

for  one  year  $5.00 

HUMANIZING  EDUCATION 

by  Samuel  D.  Schmalhausen.  .   $2.50 

$5.00  for  both 
The  book  alone  $1.50 

Humanizing  Education  is  the  most  penetrat- 
ing discussion  you  have  ever  read  of  our 
muddle-headed  Education  and  of  our  irra- 
tional Civilization. 

Praised,  here  and  abroad,  by  educators, 
psychologists,  sociologists,  philosophers, 
poets,  social  ii'orkers. 

Order  at  once  from: 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  PUB.  Co. 

ii  West  68th  Street 
New  York  City 

(Enclose  check   or  money  order) 


The  Individual  Criminal 

His  Genesis  and  Life 

AND 

By  EDWIN  J.  COOLEY 
Profeisor  of  Criminology,  Fordham  University 


544    Page. 


477  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

At  all  booh  stores 


$3.00 


under  which  wealth  is  produced  today,  not  for  South  Africans 
only,  but  also  for  you.     (Blood  seems  to  flow  from  the  engage- 
ment ring  you  so  proudly  bought;  and  the  gold  reserve  in  our  ; 
American  banks  seems  made  of  the  crushed  bones  of  slaves.)  \ 

You  recognize  the  greatness  of  a  Rhodes — and  his  wicked- 
ness ;  the  humanity  of  a  Gandhi  and  his  singleness  of  heart. 
You  watch  the  growth  of  yet  another  new  nationalism  and  the 
threatening  rise  of  native  race-consciousness.  And  everywhere 
you  see  individuals  like  yourself  with  desires  that  transgress 
the  boundaries  of  race  and  nationality: 

People  speak  of  the  Native  problem  as  if  it  were  one  problem, 
just  as  they  speak  of  the  Asiatic  menace  as  if  it  were  one  menace. 
Natives  are  not  merely  natives.  They  are  peoples,  nations, 
groups,  tribes,  communities,  kraals,  locations,  classes,  sets,  indi- 
viduals. One  might  as  well  try  to  apply  the  formula  to  a  Turk 
and  an  Englishman,  to  a  grandee  and  peasant,  as  to  a  naked 
Swazi,  whose  queen  is  the  hereditary  rain-maker,  and  a  Christian 
Basuto  living  in  his  location  at  Bloemfontein,  wearing  European 
clothing,  holding  a  life-insurance  policy,  sending  his  children 
to  school,  allowing  them  to  learn  the  piano,  playing  tennis,  sing- 
ing hymns,  and  despising  his  neighbor  whose  house  has  a  flat, 
instead  of  a  pitched,  roof  of  corrugated  iron. 

Mrs.  Millin's  biology  is  not  altogether  up-to-date,  her  econ- 
omics in  a  few  places  is  shady,  and  her  psychology  here  and 
there  assumes  the  existence  of  too  many  "instincts."  But  she 
has  the  objectivity  of  the  scientific  observer  and  that  emotional 
quality  which,  never  degenerating  into  sentimentality,  ever  and 
again  carries  the  reader's  sympathy  into  the  depth  of  a  situa- 
tion of  conflict.  She  advocates  no  simple  way  out  of  the  tangle 
of  South  African  race  relations ;  yet  such  books  as  this  unwit- 
tingly lead  us  to  consider  a  solution  that  has  been  seen  by  the 
wise  teachers  of  many  ages  but  has  never  yet  been  tried. 

BRUNO  LASKER 

Tl:e   Inquiry 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICANS,   by  Sarah  Gertrude  Millin.     Boni  &  Liveright. 
287  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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Italy  Interpreted 


THE  greatest  book  of  Fascism  thus  far  is  unmistakably 
Don  Sturzo's  Italy  and  Fascismo.  Its  author,  the  former 
head  of  the  Partito  Popolare  and  a  priest,  was  forced  to  leave 
his  native  country  because  his  party  furnished  the  only  per- 
sistent opposition  to  Mussolini  and  the  dictatorship  throughout 
those  fateful  months  following  the  March  on  Rome.  It  was 
Christian  in  its  ethics  but  not  connected  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  Its  principles  were  pacific,  liberal  and  mildly  socialistic. 
Sturzo,  the  Popular  Party  and  the  Aventine  all  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  curb  the  power  of  the  Fascists,  but  when  the  per- 
spective history  of  this  era  is  written  all  three  will  stand  as 
markers  of  liberty. 

Sturzo's  volume  deals  illuminatingly  with  the  Risorgimento. 
The  Risorgimento  was,  indeed,  a  revolutionary  movement  and 
made  possible  the  unification  of  Italy,  but  there  was,  he  be- 
lieves, nothing  sufficient  in  the  Risorgimento  itself  to  assure 
such  unity.  There  was  no  middle  class  and  consequently  the 
governing  class  possessed  no  subsoil  from  which  to  renew  its 
fertility.  The  Risorgimento  left  Italy  with  a  fundamental 
dualism  in  its  social  and  psychic  life  which  was  made  manifest 
in  1914.  Italian  leaders  had  not  foreseen  the  war  or  their 
choices.  Italy  was  under  obligations  to  both  Entente  and 
Alliance.  Should  she  answer  to  opportunism  or  to  past  sanc- 
tions? The  people  of  Italy,  the  workers  and  peasants,  wanted 
to  avoid  war  at  any  cost;  and  the  socialists  and  communists 
of  the  left  were  equally  determined  to  remain  outside  this 
quarrel  between  groups  of  capitalists,  as  they  saw  it.  Italy 
entered  the  war  and  performed  services  of  surprising  quality. 
Would  the  war  and  the  ensuing  peace  bring  a  unifying  principle 
to  Italy?  Sadly  this  hope  had  to  be  abandoned,  for  the  peace 
was  in  some  respects  worse  than  the  war.  Sturzo  says:  "The 
whole  economic  policy  of  the  peace  was  based  on  a  colossal 
error."  To  Italians  it  came  to  assume  the  proportions,  not 
merely  of  error,  but  of  disillusionment  and  in  the  end  of 
bitterness. 

The  Italian  crisis  followed  close  upon  the  so-called  Peace. 
Those  who  wish  to  find  vindication  for  the  Fascists  interpret 
this  crisis  in  terms  of  an  immanent  bolshevization  of  Italy. 
Sturxo  does  not  believe  that  Fascism  can  honestly  be  supported 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.  //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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To  the  Devil—  No  Quarter! 


their 


curses. 


Think  of  this  stripling,  fired  with  religious  zeal  and  a  consuming  will  to  save  souls 
rrom  perdition,  follow  him,  of  an  evening,  from  campfire  to  campfire  Hear  him 
threatening,  exhorting,  praying,  pledging—  pledging  these  hard-boiled,  soul- 
blistered  battlers  to  attend  religious  services  on  Sunday,  to  forswear  the  chewinc 
or  tobacco,  to  blaspheme  no  more. 

Envision,  if  you  can,  a  youth  so  possessed,  so  sure  of  his  almighty  Tightness,  that  he 
could  persist  in  such  efforts  in  such  a  company—  and  even,  to  some  extent,  succeed. 

THUS  was  Anthony  Comstock  in  his  flaming  youth,  and  thus  he  con- 
tinued to  his  grave  —  exorcising  the  devil  with  hard  words  and  horny 
fists,  and  receiving  in  return  blasts  that  scarred  him  in  heart  and  body. 
Had  he  been  a  hypocrite,  his  story  would  not  be  worth  the  telling.  But  he 
was  genuine,  honest,  undeniably  courageous.  He  thought  of  himself  as 
God's  soldier  in  a  vice-ridden  world.  And  since  soldiers  are  made  to 
fight,  he  fought,  taking  his  orders  straight  from  God,  and  praying  each 
night  for  more  and  bigger  orders. 


IN  Anthony  Comstock,  by  Heywood  Broun  and  Margaret  Leech, 
the  authors  approach  their  subject  in  so  thoroughly  fair  a  spirit 
of  pure  inquiry,  and  treat  him  with  so  much  humor  and  under- 
standing, as  to  make  this  book  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  biogra- 
phies of  recent  years. 


In  our  Special  Edition  this  book  is  obtainable  only  in  combination  with  The 
New  Republic  for  one  year  (52  issues)  at  the  joint  bargain  price  of  $6.35.  In 
format  and  quality  our  edition  is  in  all  respects  the  equal  of  the  regular  trade 
edition  published  by  Albert  &  Charles  Boni  at  $3.00.  The  New  Republic  is 
regularly  $5.00  a  year.  By  ordering  book  and  magazine  together,  therefore, 
you  save  $1.65. 
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For  the  enclosed  $6.35  please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  New  Republic  for  one  year  and  send  me  postpaid  a  copy  of  Anthony 
Comstock,  by  Broun   and   Leech,   in   special  Nfw  Republic  Edition. 
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Third    Annual 

SUMMER  CONFERENCE 

(Formerly  held  at  Olivet,  Mich.) 
Under  the  Auspices  of 

Fellowship  for  a  Christian  Social  Order 

On  the  Campus  of  Hillsdale  College 

HILLSDALE,    MICHIGAN,    AUGUST     1-27,     1927 

Nature    of   the    Conference 

THE  discusisoii  method  will  be  used  throughout  the  conference.     The 
themes    will    be :    International    Relations,    August    1  -6 ;    Economic- 
Industrial   Relations,  August   8-13;    Family   Relations,    August    15-20; 
Educational  Method,   August   22-27. 

There  will  be  two  sessions  each  morning  and  one  each  evening. 
The  conference  leaders,  together  with  members  of  the  conference  who 
wish  to  share  in  building  the  program  will,  at  the  close  of  each 
session,  plan  for  the  next  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  discussions. 
From  six  to  ten  persons  with  special  knowledge  or  experience  relat- 
ing to  the  theme  of  each  week  will  be  present  to  contribute 
democratically,  as  called  upon,  to  the  discussion. 

Rest    and    Recreation 

Hillsdale  College,  with  its  beautiful  sixty -acre  campus  and 
attractive  residence  halls,  offers  a  delightful  setting  for  the  confer- 
ence. Afternoons  will  be  free  for  relaxation  and  recreation.  Tnmis 
courts,  an  athletic  field  and  a  new  gymnasium  are  available.  Regis- 
trants will  be  privileged  to  use  nearby  golf  links  at  a  small  cost.  A 
group  of  lakes,  easily  accessible  by  auto,  offers  excellent  facilities 
for  bathing,  boating,  rowing  and  canoeing. 

Rates  and  Registration 

Hillsdale  College  will  operate  its  dormitories  and  dining  room  on 
a  cost  basis  for  the  conference.  Adults  (two  in  a  room),  including 
conference  fee  of  $1.00  per  day,  $19.50  per  week;  transients  (less 
than  six  days),  $3.50  per  day;  single  rooms,  $2.00  per  week  extra. 
Children,  ages  6-12,  $8.50  per  week;  ages  3-6,  $5.50  per  week;  under 
three,  special  rates.  Good  dining  room  service  is  assured. 

The  conference  is  open  to  all  who  care  to  come.  Registrants  are 
strongly  urged  to  remain  throughout  the  month  as  the  program  is 
cumulative.  Discussion  of  a  new  theme  begins  on  Monday.  Regis- 
trations should  be  in  by  July  15th,  if  possible. 

The  conference  seeks  to  combine  physical  recreation,   whole- 
some social  contacts,  mental  stimulus  and  spiritual  regarding. 
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AMY  BLANCHE  GREENE 


New   York   City 


on  the  ground  that  it  saved  Italy  from  Communism.  Indeed 
the  presumed  communist  crisis  was  over  before  the  march  on 
Rom  .  The  political  crisis,  as  Sturzo  now  interprets  it,  was 
precipitated  by  the  decay  of  the  ruling  class,  the  "bankruptcy 
of  socialist  ideology,"  economic  depression  induced  by  the 
fallacious  peace,  by  the  discontent  of  the  ex-soldiers,  and  by 
the  cumulative  oligarchic  tendencies  within  the  governmental 
scheme.  When  the  old  structure  fell  of  its  own  weakness 
Fascists  proclaimed  that  Liberalism  was  dead.  "In  truth," 
says  Sturzo,  "it  was  the  old  oligarchy  that  was  passing,  not 
Liberalism." 

Mussolini  has  acted  as  if  the  march  on  Rome  constituted 
a  revolution.  But  there  was  no  revolution;  Mussolini  was 
appointed  premier  by  law.  He  created  the  revolution  by 
gradually  delimiting  the  powers  of  parliament,  by  increasing 
his  government  by  decrees,  and  by  arming  a  political  party 
which  henceforth  made  itself  supreme  by  force.  In  Russia  a 
real  revolution  occurred,  but  not  in  Italy,  and  Mussolini's 
interpretation  of  his  march  on  Rome  and  the  castor  oil  tech- 
nique as  a  revolution  is  mere  rationalization  after  the  fact. 

The  second  part  begins  with  the  March  on  Rome  and  carries 
through  to  the  elections  of  1924  and  the  Aventine  reaction. 
The  comparison  of  Russia  with  Italy  is  brilliant  interpretation. 
The  third  part  aims  to  portray  modern  Italy  in  the  light  oi 
contemporary  European  trends  and  the  status  of  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples;  and  the  final  section  is  a  measured  but  inspiring  promise 
for  Italy's  future  as  a  pacific,  cultured,  industrious,  and  re- 
ligious nation.  Those  who  intend  to  be  informed  about  theii 
world  should  read  this  book ;  and  even  those  not  primarily  pre- 
occupied with  Italy  and  Fascism  will  find  a  profitable  amount 
of  general  European  interpretation.  Don  Sturzo  is  not  merely 
a  priest  and  the  deposed  leader  of  a  moribund  political  party; 
he  is  philosopher,  historian,  politician  and  above  all  a  warm, 
human  personality  who  is  vividly  courageous  and  uncommonly 
fair-minded. 

E.  C.  LINDEMAV 

ITALY  AND  FASCISMO.  by  Luifi  Stur:o.  Translated  by  Barbarc 
Barclay  Carter,  with  a  preface  bv  Gilbert  Murray.  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company.  305  pp.  Price  $.1.75  postfaid  of  The  Survey. 
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Whites  Can  Lay  Down  a  Burden 

FOR  some  time  it  has  been  evident  that  the  "manifest 
destiny"  of  the  white  race  has  been  losing  its  manifestness, 
and  all  of  Asia  is  the  protagonist  of  the  denial.  It  is  customary 
to  blame  Soviet  Russia  for  most  of  the  revolution  in  the  world, 
and  in  this  book  Russia  is  shown  as  playing  some  part  in  in- 
spiring the  confidence  and  technic  of  the  colored  races,  but  to 
credit  Russia  with  the  cause  is  to  deny  that  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  forces  have  their  own  consequences.  The  revolt 
would  have  occurred  just  the  same  without  Russia,  but  it 
then  could  have  been  formulated  as  definitely  anti-white. 
Now,  with  Russia  in  sympathetic  cooperation,  it  can  only  bt 
logically  anti-imperialistic,  albeit  the  white  race  will  have  to 
pay  the  fiddler  for  its  disdain  of  color. 

The  data  of  the  book  covers  the  area  from  Tokyo  to  Cairo 
and  Siam  to  Turkey.  It  tells  us  just  what  needs  to  be  known 
at  the  present  moment  about  human  attitudes,  organizations, 
and  relationships  in  a  style  that  is  journalistic  in  ease  of  reading 
and  scientific  in  content. 

I  think  we  are  bound  to  agree  that  "the  historian  of  a 
century  hence  will  be  no  more  concerned  as  to  which  of  the 
European  nations  was  the  technical  victor  of  that  contest  [the 
World  War]  than  is  the  present  historian  as  to  which  of  the 
city  states  of  Greece  won  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  but  he  will 
be  tremendously  concerned  with  the  fact  that  by  throwing 
Russia  back  into  Asia,  it  completely  changed  the  balance  of 
power  of  the  races  and  the  continents,  and  ushered  in  the 
'end  of  the  white  man's  world'." 

In  the  recent  book  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Wang  on  The  Youth 
Movement  in  China,  in  the  New  Republic  series,  we  have  the 
story  of  the  beginnings  of  what  now  makes  the  success  of  the 
Nationalist  movement  in  China  a  foregone  conclusion.  When 
it  has  succeeded  it  will  have  an  encouraging  influence  on  India, 
which  is  only  a  few  laps  behind  anyway. 

Distant  as  they  are  from  one  another  in  both  geography  and 
culture,  Japan  and  Turkey  are  making  common  cause  against 
both  coercion  and  disdain.  What  the  dominant  and  orderly 
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seem  universally  unable  to  understand  is  the  equally  universal 
fact  that  "we  would  rather  be  governed  like  hell  and  do  it 
ourselves  than  like  heaven  and  have  it  done  for  us." 

The  prospect  before  us  is  not  so  dark  as  it  would  be  if  the 
inferiority  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  were  as  real  as  has  been 
taught  to  the  white  race.  The  culture  qualities  which  they 
possess  in  distinctiveness  and  high  degree  will  now  be  given  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  West  need  not  worry  if  it  finds 
the  common  denominator,  which  may  not  be  too  difficult,  but 
it  will  be  something  different  from  that  which  has  hitherto 
been  emphasized.  The  political  and  economic  trappings  of 
Christianity  will  have  to  yield  to  the  genuinely  spiritual  which 
will  enrich  rather  than  conflict  with  universal  spiritual  values. 

The  social  process  takes  place  not  as  we  like  it  always,  but 
in  accordance  with  its  own  laws.  This  book  shows  some  of 
the  laws  working. 

HKRBERT  ADOLPHUS  MILLER 

THE    REVOLT  OK   ASIA.     The   End  of  White  Man's  World   Dominance, 
fey  Uptvn  Close.    Putnam.    323  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Massachusetts  at  the  Bar 

NOT  often  does  an  American  murder  trial  occasion  attacks 
on  American  legations  in  Europe  and  South  America, 
nor  enlist  the  interest  of  publicists  and  lawyers  throughout 
the  world.  The  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  not  only  did  that,  but 
achieved  a  situation  in  which  Massachusetts  justice,  personified 
by  Judge  Webster  Thayer,  has  been  placed  on  trial  along 
with  the  two  Italians  accused  of  robbery  and  murder  at  Brain- 
tree  in  1920.  Technical  justice  for  the  Braintree  murder  has 
long  since  been  overshadowed  by  the  weightier  issue  of  whether 
or  not  a  biased  judge,  an  hysterical  public  opinion,  and  a  not 
over-scrupulous  prosecution  endeavored  to  do  to  death  on  an 
ostensible  charge  of  homicide,  men  really  guilty  of  radical 
opinions. 

Professor   Felix   Frankfurter   of    the   Harvard    Law   School, 
a  former  prosecutor  for  the  United  States  government   and  a  > 
skilled  student  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  has  filed  a  brief  for  j 
the   defense  of   Sacco  and  Vanzetti  or,  if  you  choose,  for  the  i 
prosecution  against  the  administration  of  Massachusetts  justice  i 
in   the   Sacco-Vanzetti   case,    in    the   shape   of   this   little   book,  i 
which    deserves   wide    reading    and   careful   study.     With    rare  j 
skill  he  avoids  intruding  his  own  personality,  letting  the  records, 
the    remarks   of   the   judge,    the   subsequent   confession    of   the 
man  who  claimed  to  be  really  guilty  of  the  Braintree  murder, 
speak  for  themselves,  resting  his  own  argument  on  that  highest 
form  of  legal  skill — logical  arrangement  and  selection.   Mutatis 
mutandis,  the   book    serves   the   same   function   as   the   famous 
article,    "I    Accuse,"   by    which    Emile    Zola,    risking    life    and 
reputation,    brought    the    Dreyfuss    case    to    the    attention    of 
France   and   of  the  world. 

Zola  played  a  last  but  a  trump  card.  Where  legal  machinery 
is  too  weak,  or  too  clumsy,  or  too  corrupt,  or  too  prejudiced, 
or  too  subservient,  to  reach  the  real  issue,  there  is  place  for  an 
appeal  to  civilized  opinion.  Professor  Frankfurter  and  his 
friends — likewise  taking  a  very  real  risk,  as  anyone  familiar 
with  Massachusetts  can  testify — have  attempted  the  same 
appeal.  Until  answered,  his  book  presents  a  powerful  argu- 
ment for  the  theory  that  the  hysteria  of  1920  was  reflected  [ 
in  an  attempt,  conscious  or  unconscious,  to  induce  judicial 
murder  in  the  case  of  the  two  Italian  radicals. 

A.  A.  BERLE,  JR. 

THE  CASE  OF  SACCO  AND  VANZETTI,  fc.v  Felix  Frankfurter.    Little, 
Brown.      118   pp.     Price   $1.00   postpaid  of  The   Surrey. 

Revolution? 

A  READING  of  Soviet  vs.  Civilization  arouses  no  curi- 
osity as  to  its  authorship.  The  material  is  of  no  conse- 
quence save  by  way  of  reminder  that  a  world-wide  struggle  is 
on  between  Capitalism  and  Communism;  and  the  author 
prefers  to  harp  on  the  political  and  diplomatic  strings,  with 
sundry  moralizings,  rather  than  to  give  any  real  insight  into 
the  social  forces  at  work.  Consequently  his  treatment,  while 
factual  enough,  is  trivial  and  unilluminating. 

Dyche's  study  of  Bolshevism  in  American  Labor  Unions 
can  not  be  so  li.jrhr.lv  dismissed.  The  book  is  obviously  a 
personal  document  venting  the  author's  pent-up  grievance  |^___— — — — 
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Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers  — 
already  in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in 
turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general 
cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 
Ask  for  Booklet  S  —  it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 


LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Who  is  Competent  to  Plan 

INSTITUTIONS 

A  building  is  merely  a  housing  for  a  function.  What  is  to 
be  done  daily,  every  hour  in  the  day,  by  every  person  in  an 
institution,  must  be  outlined  before  a  suitable  building  can 
be  planned.  A  building  can  be  planned  only  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  outline  the  functions. 

Henry  C.  Wright 

Consultant  on  Institutions 
289    Fourth   Avenue,    New   York  City 

Aids  trustees  in  outlining  functions,  developing  plans,  and  ah*  In 
•nlving  administrative  problems.  


Lectures  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy 

Formerly    President   National    Conference    of   Social    Work 

YOUTH  AND  THE  CHANGING  SOCIAL  ORDER 

MAKING   THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS    PUBLIC 

WOMAN'S  PLACE  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

THE  CHILDREN  ARE  STILL  WITH  US 

For  dates  and  terms  address  Mr.  Lovejoy,  P.  O.  Box  ,07., 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


Untoersittp  of  Chicago 

JCIir  <6raimate  ^rliool  of  Social  s>r  rliir r  3  timt  n  tstratioii 

SUMMER  QUARTER  1927 

First   Term  :  June  2O — July  27 
Second   Term :   July   28 — September   2 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  1927-28 

dutumn    Quarter,   October    I — December   23 

Winter   Quarter,  January   3 — March   23 

Spring   Quarter,  April   2 — June    13 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  55,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


Anyone  Can  Learn  at  Home 
To  Draw  and  Paint  From  Nature 

Art  Museum  and  State  teaching  for  20  years  develops 
method  that  gives  true  form  and  color  in  months  instead 
of  years.  MAIL  COURSE  prepares  for  advanced  art 
school  painting  class  faster  than  school  attendance. 
SUMMER  ART  SCHOOL,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.,  July 
to  November.  At  other  times  address 
ANSON  K.  CROSS  Winthrop  Station,  Boston,  Mas*. 


Tours  of  Interest  to 
Survey  Readers 

PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION 

Eight  Countries 

Lectures  at  Toynbee  Hall. 
Visits  to  Experimental  Schools. 
Locarno   Conference   on   Progressive   Edu- 
cation. 

Conferences  with   Members   of  Secretariat 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDY  TOURS 

Homelands  of  New  Americans. 

Youth   Movement. 

Capitals  of  Europe. 

Holy  Land. 

Other  Study  Groups  Planned. 

PLEASURE  TOURS 

With   many   social    events. 

Detailed    itineraries    will    be    furnished. 
Groups  limited — Membership  restricted. 

WORLD  ACQUAINTANCE  TOURS 

New  York  City    circle  2511    51  West  49th  St. 


against  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers,  of  which 
he  was  once  an  officer.  His  work  as  an  author  is  cheap  and 
maudlin.  Nevertheless  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  his  weari- 
some indictment  of  the  ways  of  the  union  and  of  its  socialistic 
members  and  agitators  contains  a  substantial  germ  of  truth 
to  be  carefully  weighed.  It  would  hardly  seem,  however,  that 
the  irresponsibility  and  blind  militancy  to  which  Dyche  at- 
tributes the  diversion  of  the  industry  into  petty  outside  shops 
could  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  demoralization  that  has 
overcome  efforts  in  the  direction  of  a  sound  factory  system 
in  the  making  of  women's  clothing;  nor  does  the  seasoned 
unionist  lightly  turn  to  the  schemes  of  collaboration  with  the 
responsible  employer  in  which  Dyche  finds  the  hope  of  labor. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  useful  exercise  for  leaders  and  active 
members  of  the  garment  unions  to  study  painstakingly  the 
indictment  presented  and  to  devise  ways  of  meeting  the  union 
shortcomings  that  are  revealed  in  spite  of  the  author's  personal 
grouch. 

Will  Irwin  has  written  a  sunnier  book,  and  one  calculated 
to  be  of  more  use  to  the  average  American.  While  the  ini- 
tiated Communist  or  Socialist  or  I.W.W.  will  find  errors  of 
detail,  the  story  as  a  whole  is  a  creditable  analysis  of  the 
present  extent  of  radicalism  in  America,  on  the  background, 
in  the  case  of  each  of  the  groups,  of  a  sketchy  historical 
presentation  of  the  revolutionary  annals  in  America,  and  to 
some  degree  in  Europe.  The  book  is  fair,  simple,  and  moderate 
and  can  be  recommended  to  the  casual  Main  Streeter  whose 
fears  about  revolution  are  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance  of 
the  subject.  Perhaps  if  Augur  read  the  book  he-  would  be 
inclined  to  substitute  America  for  Britain  as  the  keystone  of 
Civilization. 

A.  W.  CALHOUN 

SOVIET  vs.  CIVILIZATION,  by  Augur.    Appleton.     107  pp.    Price  $1.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BOLSHEVISM   IN   AMERICAN   LABOR   UNIONS,    by  John  A.   Dyche. 

Boni  &•  Liveright.    224  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
HOW  RED  IS  AMERICA?  by   trill  Irwin.     Sears.     219  pp      Price   $1  50 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

The  Searchlight  on  Wall  Street 

A  PROPER  estimate  of  Professor  Ripley's  new  book  is  to 
be  gained  only  if  one  keeps  his  preface  constantly  in  mind, 
for  there  the  purpose  of  the  volume  is  clearly  stated.  He  is 
concerned  to  make  sure  that  in  a  democracy  property  is  not 
being  allowed  to  degenerate  into  an  instrument  of  oppression. 
The  only  justification  for  democracy,  he  says,  is  that  it  shall 
contribute  to  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  its  members.  Those 
who  criticise  this  best-seller  as  muckraking  or  those  who  find 
it  deficient  as  a  program  for  action  will  be  equally  at  fault 
through  failure  to  realize  the  essentially  constructive  purpose 
of  the  author. 

Technical  details  apart,  the  book  is  a  serious  and  informed, 
but  charmingly  clarified,  statement  of  the  relation  of  the 
modern  investor  to  the  conduct  of  the  industries  in  which  he 
is  today  putting  such  tremendous  sums.  Professor  Ripley  is 
not  radical  in  the  sense  of  being  an  advocate  of  the  social 
ownership  of  property  or  the  communal  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility for  production.  He  is  trying  simply  to  make  the 
role  of  the  investor,  who  numerically  is  becoming  a  bigger  and 
bigger  minority  in  the  population,  a  safe  and  a  responsible  one. 

That  Professor  Ripley  should  be  subject  to  such  vigorous 
attack  as  he  is  from  the  brokerage  world  is  only  an  indication 
of  the  short-sightedness  with  which  many  stock  and  bond  sales- 
men view  their  calling.  The  president  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  nearer  the  truth  when  he  preaches  that  everything  which 
can  be  done  to  make  the  American  investor  rightly  confident 
of  the  integrity  of  the  securities  offered  him  by  Wall  Street  is 
in  the  long-time  interest  of  security  dealers. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  all  of  Professor  Ripley's 
suggestions,  the  book's  important  value  is  that  stock  vendors 
and  buyers  alike  are  sure  to  become  more  wary  in  the  light 
of  its  analysis.  The  aspect  of  the  problem  which  gives  greatest 
pause  is  its  astonishing  complexity  and  the  evidence  here  sup- 
plied of  the  need  for  experiment  and  inventiveness  in  trying 
to  hit  upon  ways  in  which  responsibility  for  financial  flotations 
and  financial  manipulation  can  be  socially  controlled.  One 
wishes  also  that  the  author  had  considered  the  relation  to  his 
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problem  of  the  accepted  business  notion  that  capitalization 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  presumptive  earning  power.  The 
view  that  the  earning-power  basis  for  capitalization  makes  for 
public  (even  if  not  for  accounting)  confusion  as  to  the  real 
profits  involved  might  well  have  been  further  emphasized. 
Yet  it  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  not  alone  in  public  utilities, 
where  the  problem  is  now  clearly  recognized,  but  in  the  rest 
of  industry  the  relating  of  capitalization  not  only  to  earning 
power  but  also  to  prudent  investment  does  have  a  vital  bearing 
upon  the  fundamental  economy  with  which  the  enterprise  is 
operated. 

It  is  a  wholesome  sign  that  this  book  is  a  best-seller.  The 
spirit  of  inquiry  that  it  will  naturally  set  at  work  must  almost 
surely  lead  as  time  goes  on  to  the  proposal  of  regulatory 
measures  regarding  industrial  corporate  financings  which  are 
as  necessary  as  they  are  inevitable. 

ORDWAY  TEAD 

MAIN    STREET   AND    WALL    STREET,   by    William   Z.    Rifley.     Little, 
Broom.     359  pp.     Price  JJ.50   postpaid  of  The  Sun-ey. 

Picture  of  a  Fanatic 

THIS  is  the  life  of  a  fanatic,  done  by  young  moderns.  But 
it  is  neither  foolish  nor  bitter;  it  is  fair,  kindly,  frank, 
humorous,  and  rooted  in  research  not  rumor.  Every  page  is 
interesting  because  here  is  an  honest  picture  of  a  man,  a 
veritable  rough-hewn  human  being,  though  also  a  first-class 
fighting  fanatic,  willing  to  endure  obloquy  and  even  bloody 
wounds  for  his  cause.  Crusades  are  full  of  drama,  and  the 
authors  have  got  the  drama  of  Comstock  into  many  a  good 
fight,  legal  or  fistic,  and  many  a  funny  tale  of  the  yo's  and  8o's. 
Comstock  was  a  fanatic  who  became  a  symbol  of  Puritanic 
rigors  against  sex.  The  temptation  to  his  biographers  was  to 
be  fanatic  in  turn.  That  dilemma  is  admirably  avoided.  The 
old  fighter  with  his  "gamboge  whiskers"  is  treated  with  respect 
and  even  a  sneaking  partiality. 

In  the  round,  then,  Comstock  stands  forth  as  honest, 
courageous,  incorruptible,  and  sincere.  He  becomes  human — 
with  his  devotion  to  a  pallid,  inconsequential  wife  ten  years 
his  senior,  his  gentle  love  for  children  that  made  him  adopt  an 
ill-tempered  unlovable  child  into  his  own  house.  He  made  no 
money  out  of  the  power  given  him.  If  he  was  wrong  (and 
these  authors  think  he  was)  he  was  whole-heartedly  and  mag- 
nificently wrong,  not  even  regretting  the  fifteen  suicides  laid 
at  his  door.  If  he  was  void  of  humor  or  compassion  for  the 
transgressors,  it  was  because  he  held  his  mission  above  the 
minor  accommodations  of  life.  If  in  his  later  years  he  did 
foolish  things  because  he  was  without  esthetic  sense  and  knew 
nothing  of  art  or  beauty,  he  did  them  for  duty's  sake  and  not 
for  publicity. 

Before  his  death  in  1915  he  had  become  a  symbol  and  a 
whipping-post — the  Puritan  busybody  with  a  nose  into  all  art 
and  passion  to  suppress  and  sterilize.  He  gave  (with  Bernard 
Shaw's  invention)  his  name  to  the  whole  school  of  prudes, 
"Comstockery."  Says  Broun:  "He  tried  to  set  his  heavy 
shoulders  in  the  way  of  much  truth  and  most  beauty,"  but  "In 
strict  justice  it  must  be  said  that  his  interference  with  books, 
plays,  and  paintings  of  sincere  intent  was  slight.  The  scope 
of  his  censorship  has  grown  vastly  in  the  telling."  Yet  he  may 
have  helped  the  realists  by  making  them  struggle  and  defend 
themselves.  "In  making  the  arts  dangerous,  he  made  them 
glamorous.  Those  who  hated  him  were  no  less  shaped  by  his 
career  than  the  many  who  respected  his  principles." 

His  real  job  was  to  get  rid  of  smutty  books  and  pictures  that 
he  thought  were  ruining  the  young.  By  1913  he  said  he  had 
convicted  enough  people  to  fill  a  sixty-one  coach  train,  and 
destroyed  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  obscene  literature. 
Broun  thinks  that  though  he  made  pornography  seem  more  im- 
portant than  it  is,  he  was  perhaps  defending  the  folkways  of 
his  people,  and  acting  as  a  brake  on  the  new  freedom  until  the 
next  generation  was  ready.  The  things  he  suppressed  were  not 
to  any  real  extent  works  of  art.  So  to  attack  Comstock's  mam 
work  you  must  be  ready  to  say  that  it  is  wrong  or  at  least 
useless  to  keep  dirty  books  and  cards  away  from  young  boys  and 
ijirls.  Even  the  new  radicalism  does  not  defend  such  things:  it 
says  only  that  they  make  no  difference.  Now  frankness  and 
'  even  nakedness  are  doubtless  good  astringent  things;  but  what 
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^Announcing 

Summer  Holiday 

with    European   Teachers 
1927 

This  summer  the  most  advanced  schools 
of  Europe  are  opening  their  class  rooms  and 
guest  quarters  to  60  American  teachers. 

There  will  be  four  groups,  each  compris- 
ing fourteen  teachers  under  the  leadership 
of  a  fifteenth.  In  each  country  visited  a 
teacher  of  the  country  will  travel  with  the 
group  as  guide,  interpreter  and  host. 

Group  Number  One 

will  visit  the  progressive  schools  of  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany  (including  the  Municipal  Ex- 
perimental Schools  of  Hamburg). 

Group  Number  Two 
will  visit  the  schools  of  England,  Denmark 
(including  the  Folk  High  Schools),  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France. 

Group  Number  Three 
will  see  the  schools  of  France,  England, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany  (the  Leipzig 
and  Hamburg  Experimental  Schools)  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Group  Number  Four 
covers   Belgium    (including  the   Decroly 
Demonstration    School),    Germany    (in- 
cluding  the  Odenwaldschule),    England, 
Switzerland,  France. 

All  of  the  groups  will  attend  the  Fourth 
International  Conference  of  the  New  Edu- 
cation Fellowship  to  be  held  at  Locarno,  on 
the  Swiss  Shore  of  Lake  Maggiori,  August 
3rd-i5th. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  summer  is  pn 
fessionally  serious  (in  some  cases  schools  are 
changing  vacation  dates  in  order  to  receive 
the  Americans),  those  who  have  the  pre- 
parations in  hand  are  looking  to  it  that  the 
Americans  have  opportunity  for  individual 
and  collective  sightseeing  and  browsing. 

Arrangements  in  Europe  are  being  made 
by  the  Intercontinental  Bureau  for  Educa- 
tional Travel  with  the  assistance  of  the  New 
Education  Fellowship  and  Bureau  Interna- 
tional d'Education.  The  parties  are  being 
organized  in  America  by  the  Open  Road, 
Inc  ,  an  educational  travel  bureau. 

While  the  membership  is  necessarily 
selective,  all  who  may  be  interested  are  in- 
vited to  apply  for  prices,  itineraries  and 
other  detailed  information  to : 

THE    OPEN    ROAD,  INC 

2 *  West  46th  Street  New  York 
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TheFairhopeSumtnerSchool 

Greenwich,    Connecticut 

June  28th  to  August  6th  1927 

This  school  provides  courses  for  parents,  teachers  social 
workers  and  children.  The  children  will  be  In  charge  of 
experts  and  will  have  the  joy  and  benefit  of  working  out 
their  own  Interests  while  the  parents  and  other  adult  stu- 
dents are  studying  the  needs  of  childhood  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoying  both  rest  and  recreation. 

MARIETTA  JOHNSON,  Director 
ANTOINETTE  HOLLISTER    )    . 
CHARLES  RABOLD  \  Associate  D>r«'°r* 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

New  York  Office,  Fair  hope  Summer  School 

159  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  City 
Telephone    Caledonia   2995 


Columbia  ®ntbersfttj> 

in  tftr  Citp  of  JJeto  ^orb 

SUMMER  SESSION,    1927 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 
PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  COURSES 

offered   through    the 

DeLamar    Institute    of   Public    Health 
437  West   59th  Street 

Mental  hygiene,   its  personal   and   social   aspects.     July   11-22. 

Professor  C.   I.   Lambert 

Social   hygiene.     July   11-22.     Dr.    M.   J.    Exner 
School    health    inspection.     August    1-19.     Professor    Haven 

Emerson 

Public    health    engineering.     July    11-29.      Professor     E.     B. 
Phelps 

For  special   circular,   address    The   Secretary, 
Columbia    Uni-t'crsity,   New    York   City 


PAR  VII_LEP«I  INES  (  i.-.'o,  FRANCE 

near   Pans 

Stone  buildings,  central  heating,  modern 
plumbing,  Science  Laboratory.  Manual 
t  ainin^.  Extensive  athletic  fields.  Milk, 
eggs,  and  vegetables  from  own  farm  on 
premises.  Preparation  for  American 
University  examinations  under  compe- 
tent experts.  Prospectus  on  application 
to  Thomas  Burton,  M.A.,  Headmaster, 
at  the  Chateau,  or  to  Sydney  Greenbie, 
American  Agent.  South  Hadley,  Mass. 


Courses 


SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE 

for  Women 

Fruit     Growing, 


19th 


include    Floriculture,    Landscape    Design, 
Poultry.    Bees,    Etc. 

Two   Year   Diploma    Course  begins    September 
Splendid   opportunities   open   to   graduates 
Short    Summer   Course,   August   2nd   to  28th 
Address,   MRS.   JAMES    BUSH-BROWN,   Director 
Box  A  H  Ambler.  Pa. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  ASOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Graduate  Training 

For  Social  Work  and  Public  Health  Nursing 
Summer    Institute — Public    Health    Nursing    Department 

July    5 — August    13 

311   SOUTH  JUNIPER  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


ideal  of  the  body,  art,  passion,  or  sex  is  helped  by  smutty  post- 
cards? The  true  modern  theory  is  that  such  matters  are  too 
important  to  entrust  enlightenment  thereon  to  bootleggers  of 
smut.  Comstock  may  have  been  sex-ridden,  but  it  was  because 
he  thought  sex  great,  not  trivial.  Will  anybody  claim  his  crusade 
caused  our  present  skepticism  of  marriage,  our  wild  divorce  rate, 
careless  promiscuity,  disintegrated  family? 

Comstock  can  be  used  as  a  text  for  three  studies:  one  as  an 
individual  whose  sex  life  manifested  itself  in  this  odd  preoccu- 
pation; two,  as  the  exponent  of  the  censor-method  in  handling 
sex  as  a  social  force;  three,  as  the  representative  of  an  age  and 
a  spirit.  The  book  makes  some  slight  obeisance  to  the  possible 
Freudian  explanation  of  Comstock's  activity.  But  lack  of  data 
or  timorousness  debarred  any  real  analysis  of  the  man's  own 
sex  life,  or  use  of  this  to  explain  his  career.  The  sturdy  life 
of  the  hero  does  not  encourage  guessing.  His  private  character 
remains  unscathed,  and  certainly  his  enemies  would  have 
searched  him  out.  On  the  second  point,  the  events  of  Comstock's 
life  plus  a  sensible  essay  on  Censorship  by  Broun  as  an  appendix 
provide  both  matter  and  a  way  of  thought  on  the  uses  or  • 
futilities  of  censorship. 

But  Comstock  as  a  symptom  and  symbol  of  his  generation 
and  of  the  Puritan  vision  of  life  these  authors  seem  to  miss 
entirely.  He  was  not  alone.  Many  sensible  and  respectable 
business  men  and  philanthropists  supported  him.  He  expressed 
the  moral  view  of  his  time.  He  was  not  a  freak  but  an 
epitome.  What  seems  missing  here  as  in  most  of  the  criticisms 
of  the  Puritan  spirit  is  any  apprehension  of  the  reality  to  these 
older  Americans  of  both  God  and  conscience.  The  way  they 
starved  sex  was  something  heroic  and  transcendental,  implying 
some  iron  force  within,  some  force  that  is  respectable  because 
of  its  power.  It  is  too  easy  to  say  this  preoccupation  with  the 
pursuit  and  punishment  of  smut  is  a  compensation  for  youthful 
auto-eroticism  carried  over  as  a  morbid  sense  of  guilt.  Why 
did  they  feel  guilty?  They  were  trying  to  mold  life  in  what 
they  conceived  the  image  of  God.  This  book  does  not  seem  to 
grasp  the  force  of  this  ascetic  faith,  or  its  usefulness.  Nor  on 
the  other  hand  does  it  interpret  Comstock  psychologically.  It 
remains  a  very  entertaining  and  instructive  picture  of  the  out- 
side of  the  man  and  some  of  the  ludicrous  or  pathetic  dramas 
he  staged. 

LEON  WHIPPLK 

ANTHONY   COMSTOCK.   by  Heyu-ood  Broun  and  Margaret  Leech.     A.  & 
C.   Boni.     285   pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

Geography  Explains  History! 

IF  all  scientists  could  write  like  Huntington,  we  should  need 
no  journalists  to  interpret  their  work.  In  the  present 
volume,  the  well  known  Yale  geographer  summarizes  a  num- 
ber of  previous  studies  and  adds  new  material,  made  up,  in 
the  main,  of  the  results  of  two  investigations.  These  are  very 
unequal  in  value.  The  chapters  which  give  the  geographical 
and  climatological  background  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  lights  up  obscure  phases  of  that  history  to  an  extent 
which  entirely  justifies  the  author's  claim  that  selective  migra- 
tion, under  the  compulsion  of  climatic  changes,  is  the  cause 
of  broad  historical  movements  in  which  social,  religious,  po- 
litical and  commercial  institutions  represent  merely  the  tools 
of  progress. 

Not  only  in  these  chapters  but  throughout  the  book,  the 
author  reveals — or  re-states  with  astonishing  precision  of 
proof — factors  in  the  development  of  racial  character,  in  the 
experiences  of  peoples  and  in  individual  achievement,  to  which 
a  majority  of  our  historians  are  as  yet  blind. 

It  is  all  the  more  regrettable  that  the  author,  already  often 
under  attack  for  his  imaginative  historical  reconstructions  on 
the  basis  of  climatological  discoveries,  saw  fit  to  include  in  this 
book  observations  to  which  he  has  not  given  the  usual  scientific 
tests.  This  is  true  more  especially  of  his  statistical  analysis 
of  leadership  as  revealed  in  the  collection  of  brief  biographies  in 
Who's  Who.  The  superficiality  of  some  of  his  deductions 
comes  mainly  from  the  fact  that  he  uses  that  reference  work 
as  though  its  selection  represented  purely  objective  standards 
of  "competency."  Some  pages  of  the  social  evaluations  in  this 
section  merely  reflect  the  author's  preferences  or  the  unstated 
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Western  Reserve  University 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
CLEVELAND 


A    graduate    professional    school     offering 
preparation  in  social  administration. 

Family  Case  Work 
Child  Welfare 
Group  Service  Work 
Medical  Social  Work 
Public  Health   Nursing 

Supervised  remunerative  field  work  is  avail- 
able under  certain   conditions. 

Application    for    admission   must   be    made 
in  advance. 

JAMES   ELBERT   CUTLER,   Ph.D.,  Dean 

2117  Adelbert  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  National  School  of 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  for 
Professional  Study 

Graduate  courses  of  interest  to  those  wishing  to  pre- 
pare for  work  with  women  and  girls  in  social  or  religious 
organizations,  or  for  those  desiring  to  enter  Association 
work  as  a  profession.  Single  courses  may  be  taken  in 
connection  with  graduate  work  at  Columbia. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 
Nev>  York,  N.  Y.—July  ll-August  19 
Berkeley,    California — June   21-August   6 


For  information  address 
135   East  52nd   Street  New   York,  N.  Y. 


MEDICAL  AND  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  TRAINING 

Lectures  by  members  of  the  staff  of 

JOHNS   HOPKINS    MEDICAL   SCHOOL, 

SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE  AND 

PHILOSOPHICAL  FACULTIES 

Supervised      practice      work— FAMILY      WELFARE 

ASSOCIATION,      JOHNS      HOPKINS'      SOCIAL 

SERVICE      DEPARTMENT,      MEDICAL      AND 

PSYCHIATRIC  CLINICS. 

Two  year  course  leading  to  M.A.  Degree 
For  Social  Economics  circulars  apply  to   Registrar 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 


WHAT  DOES  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK  OFFER  AS 

2L£!^££?Ll(2.i  •  V  fa™?*  '»<"•»*  wi  ^  a.j  fre. 

i*t.V  oetter  tnan  tne  other  socialised  professions    svch  as  teach- 
tng,  public  health  work,  etc.  .  .  ."    (See  Pamphlet,  9.   7). 


The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of  study  in  Jewish 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Centers, 
Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

Several  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from 
$250  to  $1500  are  available  for  especially  qualified 
students. 

The  regular  course  begins  July  5,  1927 

For  information,  address  The  Director 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 


210  WEST  91ST  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Smith  College  Scho 

for 
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Fellowships  paying  all  expenses,  internships 
providing    maintenance,     and    numerous 
scholarships  are  available  to  properly 
qualified  students  who  desire  to  enter 
the  field  of  social  work,  child  guid- 
ance,   juvenile    courts,    visiting 
teaching,  and  psychiatric  so- 
cial work.    Graduates   of 
accredited  colleges  eligi- 
ble   for    the    degree 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Summer  session  for  experienced  social 
workers 

For  information  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
SURVIY.     //  helps  *>,  it  identifie,  you.) 


UNION 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
TWO   TEN    DAY   SUMMER    CONFERENCES 


CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  CHURCH  WORK 
June  ;  to  17,  1927 

For  Pastors  and  Staff  Workers.  Ten  days  of  Group  Study  of 
Perplexing  Problems  of  the  City  Church,  such  as:  The  Church  and 
its  Constituency;  The  Church  and  the  Industrial  and  Foreign 
Language  Groups;  The  City  Mind  and  its  Significance  for  the 
Church.  Among  the  Lecturers  and  Leaders  are,  Charles  Stelzle, 
Rev.  C.  C.  Webber,  Prof.  Adelaide  T.  Case,  Prof.  H.  N.  Shenton, 
Henry  Busch. 


MID-SUMMER  CONFERENCE  FOR  MINISTERS 
July  12  to  22,  1927 

Six  Courses  of  Five  Lectures  each  on  General  Theological  Sub- 
jects, Preaching,  and  Youth  and  the  Church,  by  such  leaders  as 
Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Eosdick,  Prof.  A.  B.  Macaulay  of  Glasgow, 
Rev.  Percy  R.  Hayward  of  Chicago,  Prof.  Eugene  W.  Lyman, 
Prof.  Ernest  F.  Scott. 


Observation 


Interdenomination   Fellowship.     Dormitory   Residence, 
trips    to    Centers    of    Religious    and    Social    Work. 

Par  full  particulars,  write 

PROF.  GAYLORD  S.  WHITE,  Director 
3041    Broadway  New   York   City 


Theological  Seminary 
School  of  Religious  Education 
Kennedy  School  of  Missions 

W.  DOUGLAS  MACKENZIE,  President 

THE  Foundation  is  an  interdenominational  university 
of  religion.  Three  separate  schools  on  one  campus: 
the  Theological  Seminary  training  for  the  ministry ; 
the  School  of  Missions  for  the  foreign  field,  the  School 
of  Religious  Education  for  the  lay  worker  and  teacher 
and  for  social  service. 

Courses  in  all  schools  are  open  to  all  students,  giv- 
ing ample  opportunity  for  well-rounded  training  in 
the  whole  field  of  Christian  work. 

Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  Hartford,  Conn. 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

In  planning  your  summer,   we  call  attention   to  the 
following  opportunities: 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES  IN: 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Method  to   be   used  in   Children's   Work 

and  Family  Work 

Special  course  for  Teachers  in  Mental  Hygiene  as  it 
relates  to  Education 

Dates:  July   5 — August   12 
Individual  attention  given  to  each  student 

Address 

THE    DIRECTOR 
18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


bias  of  the  material  he  uses.  One  of  the  astonishing  incon- 
sistencies— which  incidentally  suggests  the  danger  of  including 
in  a  single  volume  articles  written  at  different  times— is  that 
between  his  tears  over  the  large  amount  of  talent  which  urban 
America  draws  from  rural  America  and  his  denial  of  the  pos- 
session of  talent  in  Russia  because  it  has  lost  its  pre-war  urban 
intellectuals. 

In  spite  of  its  faults,  however,  this  book  is  to  be  recomi-l 
mended.  Its  two  or  three  main  theses  are  presented  with  in- 
controvertible evidence,  and  its  style  is  of  a  simplicity  and 
charm  that  make  easy  reading  for  the  Hyman. 

BRUNO  LASKER 

THE    PULSE    OF    PROGRESS,    fry    Ellsworth    Huntmgton.     Scribnert. 
341    pp.   and   charts.      Price  $5.00   postpaid  of   The   Survey. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  THROUGH  UNION  EYES 

(Continued  from  page   150) 


workers  and  as  a  union.  We,  ourselves,  have  been  dealt  a  blow 
where  it  hurts.  It  has  been  hurting  us  like  blazes  in  our  pocket- 
books.  .  .  .  Our  reputation  as  craftsmen  in  the  industry  has  been 
hurt  far  more.  We  certainly  cannot  afford  to  let  this  continue. 
We  must  now  spike  and  eliminate  the  cause  of  this  for  all  time. 

Could  there  be  a  more  illuminating  example  of  the  com- 
bined effect  of  Arthur  Nash's  insistence  upon  the  Golden  Rule 
attitude  and  the  union's  insistence  upon  scientific  plant  organ- 
ization and  skilled  craftsmanship? 

Just  as  the  union  has  recognized  the  morale-building  value 
of  Nash's  attitude,  so  Mr.  Nash  himself  has  recognized  the 
value  of  the  extraordinary  attitude  of  the  union  toward  tech- 
nical competence.  It  has  led  him  to  adopt  many  of  the  tech- 
niques which  formerly  he  disparaged  as  deadening  mechan- 
isms. Quite  candidly,  he  told  me  that  since  the  union  had  been 
in  the  factory  he  for  the  first  time  knew  in  advance  of  pro- 
duction what  the  precise  cost  of  each  suit  would  be.  A  num- 
ber of  his  district  sales  agencies  involved  him  in  serious  loss 
for  want  of  an  adequate  accounting  system.  He  is  rapidly 
introducing  modern  accounting  into  all  branches  of  his  busi- 
ness. For  want  of  an  adequate  current  inventory,  he  piled 
up  stocks  of  unsalable  woolens.  It  is  his  custom  to  issue 
sample  books  to  his  agents  every  six  weeks.  Inevitably,  they 
pushed  lines  that  were  easiest  to  sell — played  favorites  among 
their  samples  and  so  the  less  popular  goods  piled  up  in  the 
storeroom.  To  dispose  of  these  stocks  when  they  threatened 
his  credit,  Mr.  Nash  had  to  keep  (Continued  on  page  187) 


FOLK    DANCE   SCHOOL 

of  the 

ENGLISH  FOLK  DANCE  SOCIETY 

American    Branches 

at 

Massachusetts    Agricultural    College,    Amherst 
Ma  ssa  ch  us  e  tts 

August  22  to  September  3,   1927 

under   the    direction   of 
Miss   MAUD   KARPELES  and   MR.    DOUGLAS   KEN  NEDY,  of   L,ondon, 

Directors  of  the  English  Folk  Dance  Society 

Graded  classes  in  Country,  Morris  and  Sword  Dances,  Folk 
Songs  and  Singing  Games. 

The  classes  will  be  carefully  graded  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  done  no  previous  dancing  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
more  advanced  students.  Beginners  will  be  welcome.  Students 
may  register  for  either  or  both  weeks. 

For  information  address 

SUSAN    H.   GILMAN 

159   East   33    Street  New   York   City 


THE     RECREATION    COUNCIL    OF    SAN     FRANCISCO 

In    Co-operation    With 
THE     RECREATION     TRAINING     SCHOOL    OF     CHICAGO 

offer 

Intensive  courses  in  •  games,  folk  dancing,  story  telling,  dramatics, 
acting  and  coaching,  theoretical  and  technical  courses.  June  27 — 
July  30. 

For    Catalog    address:    Miss    Lois    WILLIAMS,    Executive    Secretary. 

COMMUNITY     SERVICE     RECREATION     LEAGUE 

942    Phelan    Building,    San    Francisco,    California 
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When  Parent 


4 


HIS  is  a  clumsy  world 
for  children.  They  are 
constantly  running  in' 
to  the  barbed  wires  of 
our  grown-up  principles  and  con' 
ventions.  Every  year  thousands 
of  them  get  into  trouble  which 
brings  them  before  the  Juvenile 
3ourts  for  punishment  or  wisely 
tempered  mercy.  Rarely  are  these 
unfortunate  youngsters  really  bad. 
Nearly  always  the  hidden  cause 
behind  their  waywardness  is  lack 
of  training  or  proper  guidance  at 
home.  Oftentimes,  physical  con' 
ditions  cause  their  abnormality. 
When  health  is  restored  the  vi' 
cious  tendencies  often  disappear. 

Warm-hearted  men  and  women  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  doing  splendid 
work  in  helping  to  salvage  these  bits  of 
human  driftwood.  Organizations  have 
been  formed  which  send  volunteer 
representatives  to  the  Juvenile  Courts  to 
take  boys  and  girls  on  probation  and  so 
save  them  from  slipping  into  lives  of 
crime.  The  kindly  folk  who  do  this 
work  are  "friends  at  court"  to  these 
youngsters. 

Delinquent  children  are  by  no  means 
found  to  come  only  from  homes  of 
poverty.  From  well-to-do  and  even  rich 
homes  have  come  children  with  tenden- 
cies toward  crime  which  have  amazed 
their  parents.  Too  late  these  fathers 
and  mothers  learned  that  in  reality  they 
never  had  known  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

May  Day— Children's  Day 

May  First  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
nation  as  a  day  on  which  mothers  and 


fathers,  philanthropists  and  public- 
spirited  men  and  women,  interested  in 
America's  future,  join  in  one  great  pur- 
pose— the  big,  important  work  of  check- 
ing up  the  health  of  the  children  of  this 
country. 

It  is  a  great  forward  step  to  set  aside 
a  definite  day  to  have  eyes,  ears, 
noses,  throats,  and  teeth  examined  for 
possible  physical  defects.  But  why  stop 
half-way?  Examine  minds  just  as  thor- 
oughly for  possible  mental  troubles. 

In  May,  then,  after  you  good  fathers  and 
mothers  have  found  out  whether  or  not 
your  children  are  sound  and  healthy, 
physically,  you  will  want  to  have  an 
old-fashioned,  heart-to-heart  talk  with 


<f\ 
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the  youngsters  and  learn  what  they 
are  thinking  about,  who  their  com- 
panions are,  and  where  they  spend 
their  time. 

More  especially  will  you  want  to  do  this 
if  you  have  ever  spent 
a  few  hours  in  a  Juvenile 
Court  where  you  will  have 
learned  that  the  young 
offender,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  lands  in  court 
because  of  bad  companions 
or  want  of  proper  home 
training. 

Lacking  a  friend  at  home, 
a  child  may  need  a  friend 
at  court. 


Each  year  more  than  20O.OOO  children  are  brought  before  the 

Juvenile  Courts  charged  with  more  or   less  serious  offenses. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  adult  offenders  begin  their  criminal 

careers  before  reaching  the  age  of  21.    The  steps  are  fast  from 

petty  thieving  to  murder. 

In  the  three  year  period,  1923,  1924  and  1925,  the  homicide 

mortality  rate  in  the  United  States  mounted  to  the  higne 

point  ever  recorded. 

In    1926    there    were    approximately    1O.OOO    homicides.     In 

recent  years  our  homicide  rate  has  been  6OO%  grea.er  than  th. 

of  Canada  and  1400%  greater  than  that  of  England  and  Wales. 


emotionally." 

The  Metropolitan  ha.  prepared  a  booHe, 

Child".    It  may  help .you o      "™™^^  ,h 
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HALEY  FISKE. 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PSY- 
CHIATRIC SOCIAL  WORKERS — 

To  promote  association  among  psychiatric 
social  workers  and  to  maintain  standards  in 
psychiatric  social  work.  President,  Mrs. 
Makla  H.  Solomon.  74  Fenwood  Road.  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts;  Secretary.  Kathleen 
Ormsby,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

— President,  Margaret  Sanger,  104  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  edu- 
oate  American  people  in  the  various  aspects 
of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  procreation; 
to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly 
licensed  physicians.  Life  membership  $1.00; 
Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbinc, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING — promotes  the  cause  of  the 
hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming  organi- 
zations. Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry ;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th 
St.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
L).  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor.  617  Mills  Bldg., 
W  ashington,  D,  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 

TROL  OF  CANCER-Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00, 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN      WOMEN'S      HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,    1917)— 637    Madison 

Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman;  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.  L>.,  Treasurer;  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.  D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 

ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC.— 16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York, 
Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  Conducts  psychiatric  nurses  regis- 
try. For  information  address  Jess  Perlman, 
Director. 

CHILD  HEALTH  DEMONSTRATION 
COMMITTEE— Courtenay  Dinwiddle.  di- 
rector, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
Administers  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child 
Health  Program— --demonstrating  integrated 
child  health  services  in  small  communities: 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  Athens,  Ga.,  Rutherford 
County,  Tenn.,  Marion  County,  Ore.  Bul- 
letins free  on  request. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc — 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
Yerk.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 


tutions; to  secure  Mothers  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson.  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of .  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement— ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Man- 
aging Director. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Composed  of  22  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Exec- 
utive Secretary. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 
Summer  service  for  college  students, 
Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans,  Raymond 
E.  Cole,  Executive. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA  —  L.  W.  Wallace. 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides- 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert.  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


made    us    neighbors,"    said 
Senator  William  E.   Borah  in 
speaking  of  Mexico,  "let  justice  make 
us   friends." 

God  has  made  you  a  neighbor,  too — 
a  neighbor  to  people  who  think  and 
act,  often,  in  ways  that  are  incompre- 
hensible. Men  and  women  whose  reli- 
gion differs  from  yours,  who  are  politi- 
cal heretics,  whose  social  standards 
reek  of  1890. 

Yet  social  justice  can  make  such 
neighbors  into  friends  you'll  be  proud 
of  and  who  will  be  proud  of  you. 

Four  thousand  men  and  women  who 
meet  together  this  month  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
Des  Moines,  have  consecrated  their 
lives  to  the  doctrine  of  social  justice 
and  to  its  application  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  land. 

Compared  with  the  size  of  the  task, 
they  are  but  a  nucleus.  They  need 
you,  too.  Not  your  passive  approval, 
but  your  active  support,  as  well.  If 
you  cannot  come  to  Des  Moines,  at 
least  send  in  your  membership  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
(listed  above). 

(In   answering   advertisements   please   mention  THE   SURVEY.     It   helps 
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Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  P. 
E.  Johnson,   Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service.! 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-Trains  Negro  and 
Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad- 
vanced courses:  agriculture,  builders,  busi- 
ness, home-economics,  normal.  Puhlishes 
"Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  on 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  princip.il. 

HUDSON    GUILD— 436     West     27th      Street. 

Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood-house:  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  ways 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work;  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Komeyn  Taylor,  executive  director, 
SO  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services ;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of 
Delinquency. 

LEAGUE   FOR   INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 

RACY  — Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry 
through  its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture 
services  and  organization  of  college  and 
city  groups.  Executive  Directors,  Harry  W. 
Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  70  Fi  f  th 
Avenue.  New  York  City. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  NON- 
PARTISAN  ASSOCIATION -6  E.  39th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Charles  C  Bauer, 
director.  An  Association  supplying  factual 
information  about  the  League  of  Nations, 
World  Court  and  the  International  Labor 
Office,  in  an  effort  to  give  Americans  a  true 
picture  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  organi- 
zations. Literature,  educational  material,  a 
speakers'  bureau,  a  film,  slides,  exhibits,  and 
a  reference  library,  are  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. Memberships  which  include  subscription 
to  the  Association's  monthly  publication, 
range  from  $1.00  to  $100. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president ; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE — Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC — (ett.  1912.  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodiet, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  buHetins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  rres. ;  Charlei 
F.  Powlison.  Gen.  Sec'y. 

at,  it  identifiu  you.) 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC — Dr.  WiUUm 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month- 
ly, $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  associate  director;  Dr. 
B.  Franklin  Rover,  medical  director,  and 
Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organiza- 
tions and  legislation,  publish  literature  of 
movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — John  A.  Lapp,  president,  Chicago, 
111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E. 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
May  11-18,  1927.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS-Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
President,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 

NATIONAL    COUNCIL   OF    WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker.  M.D.,  President. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  CHURCH  MIS- 
SION OF  HELP II ji  Broadway,  New 

York.  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Fifteen 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining 
staffs  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 

NATIONAL     HEALTH    CIRCLE    FOR 

COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc. -370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 

for  health  work  among  colored  people. 
To   create   and   stimulate  health  conscious- 
ness and  responsibility  among  the  colored 
people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and  place  young 
colored    women    in    public   health    work. 
Work     supported     by     memberships     and 
voluntary   contributions. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS-At  the  Chil 

dren's  Village  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  Institu- 
tions. The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  further  information 
address  Calvin  Derrick,  Dean. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE-For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  ^"Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION-Anna  A.  Gor- 
don, president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Moral- 
ity, Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Official  publications  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 
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NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE  —Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  hon- 
orary president:  Miss  Rose  Scbneiderrnan. 
president;  247  Lexington  Ave..  New  York: 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cbristman,  secretary.  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago,  111.  Standl 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop 
through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Information 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In- 
formation available  on  playground  and  com- 
munity center  activities  and  administration. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  MOTION  PICTURE 
FOUNDATION,  Inc.—  William  E.  Har- 
mon, Pres.;  W.  Burke  Harmon,  Vice-Prei.; 
Mary  Beattie  Brady,  Treas.;  Estelle  Merrill, 
Sec.;  140  Nassau  Street.  New  York.  Pro- 
ducers and  distributors  of  simple,  short 
motion  pictures  designed  strictly  for  church 
use  as  part  of  a  regular  service.  One  of 
the  activities  of  the  Harmon  Foundation. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION-For   th. 

Improvement  of  Living  Condition*  —  John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans.  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  REST,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J.. 

is  conducted  by  the  Episcopal  Sisters  of  St. 
John  Baptist  for  convalescent  or  tired  girls 
and  women.  Season.  May  15  to  October  1. 
Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge.  Telephone,  Park 
Ridge  152.  (Country  Branch  of  St.  Andrews 
Convalescent  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C.) 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE  -An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton.  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey. 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA  _  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  .  tduca- 
tion  among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller. 


Jr.,  Secretary. 


Mure  to  -intain  discipline  m 


«—  *••  -  •*>  ,  b  k  h  si-srjs  £  s?  rsT'Jsra  r 

all   his   salesmen   driving    for   business   on    sample   books    that,  be  jeopardized.     Mr.   Nashs  own   answer 

instead  of  being  freshened  up  every  six  weeks,  were  made  to  em   js   that  in   due   course   the   shop  chairmen    and   sha 

serve  for  as  long  as  four  months.    This  was  one  of  the  causes  H  who   ^  the   workers-   own    representatives 

of   the  decline  of  business  which  gave  him   and   his   employes  ^^  ^  Qr  a  considerable  part  of  the  managerial 
such  serious  concern  during  the  winter  of   1926-27. 

A  balance  sheet  covering  all  the  operations  of  the  business, 

as  well  as  stocks  in  store,  now  comes  to  his  desk  every  week.  mal<:us  UYV11  ,„ - 

The    union's    experts,    recruited    from    the    most    expenenced  after  the  war  it  attempted  to  oper   te    is 

of  some  140,000  workers,  advise  him  on  the  best  routing  lav-  ment  wouid  defeat  the  best  aims  o 

out  of  the  factory  and  on  the  technical  details  of  production.  union  and  management  in  the  ISasli i  P 

And,    supplemented    by    the    financial    experts    at    union    head-  has  developed  a  h,gh  sense :  of  ^"^nique   of   management 

quarters    the   union's   banks   serve   him   in    ranges   of   business  ticuiarly,  of  the  importance  c        le  we    «V«^     ^    mav 

with   which    traditionally   the   workers   have  been    assumed  among   ;ts   workers.    _  Unless 

have  no  concern. 


among      s  . 

tempt  the  union  s  local 


this    may 

,  the  mar- 

,YC  in,  ..*»«...*...  n.i..K»  »—  —  >neer   has   been   averted   by   the 

Moreover,  it  is   the  union  that   is   today  urging   Mr    Nash      gin  of  safety,     be .tar   tn          «          ^  ^^  Kroll  MorH 

to  stabilize   his   business   at   the   point   of   maximum   efficiency,      levelheaded  a  id  tacttui  m  ^^  j^^^  manager  ^ 

and  through  increasing  his  margin  of  profit  accumulate  finan-      Schaps,  Jos         ~.  "         *          ^    cincinnati.    and    Qus    W. 

cial    reserves   that   will   enable   him    to   weather    anv   untoward      business          nt      o^   tn  dent  of  the  Nash   factories. 

turn  in  general  business  conditions.    They  have  performed  this      Com.llo,  manuf,      « ing  s  P  ^   quantity   ,        ,y 

service  so  well  that  the  principal  danger  m  the  present  situa-      whose   ab ihty   »  Pu^ ^  t 

tion  is  that  Mr.  Nash  will  want  to  place  upon  them  and  that      counts  for  the  phenomen 

they  will  be  tempted  to  assume  undue  respons.b.l.ties. 

When,   in   order   to   improve    technical   processes,    the    union 

representative  comes  into  the  shop  and  by  giving  a  demonstr;         »-^h   his  executive 

tion  of  expert  craftsmanship  impairs  the  prest.ge  of  the  fore-      Mr.  i        ,  ^^  ^ 

man  and  production  superintendent  in  the  eyes  of  the  worker,      mu  ;/  jjenljfifs 
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iron^n    m    quwiiii)     '\Sr'      i 

~*  +  ijS~^tt&£*  ^^ 

un,on  h^  b«n  aHe  to  ^»  Rea,izing  thr   nature  of 

10    h1?m  which    onfronts  them,  there  is  every  prospect  that 
problem  wH*      c°nlro,o_r,.QtM  and  the  trade  union  leaders 

(Continued  ->n  page   IQ2) 


Travel,  Resorts 


« 

Jusl  40  minutes  from  New  York  by  train 

THE  2>°AR!>wALK  is  GLORIOUS 
THE  ArRjs  L^PEN  wiffi 

THE  HofEl^lS  A  I^^ 

fl  A 

"Rpom  'Plus  frood"^Only  #8?°per3)ay 
OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

TELEPHONE  -LONG   BEACH-IOO 

Henry  H.  Gerard     •   /^g'/^a'y//?^    D/rec for 


ARLINGTON  HOTEL 


IDEAL  DOWNTOWN  LOCATION 
One  of  the  4'M  "Hotels 
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4-M 

HOTELS     II  MARTINIQUE 
Wa5hin?ton,D.C.ii  TILDEN  "*"• 
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WRITE  FOR  A  FRtt  COPY  OF  OUR '1.00  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  MAP  OF  WASHINGTON 


TOURS 

WHAT  TO  THINK 
ABOUT   EUROPE 

Travel   with 
Dr. Charles  Upson  Clark 

Student  of  international  affairs,  publicist, 
ex-director  of  American  School  at  Rome. 
Observe  and  understand  present-day  condi- 
tion and  problems.  Most  important  Euro- 
pean  leaders.  An  unusual  opportunity 
awaits  you. 

July  2  sailing.  Address  Dr.  Clark  at 

447-W  Park  Sq.   Building         Boston,   Mai-s. 


SUMMER   TOUR    OF   EUROPE 

l-'asc -mating  itinerary,  moderate  price, 
limited  party  under  leadership  of  a  suc- 
r'-ssful  conductor  who  knows  Kurope 
and  uiidt-rstjinds  human  nature. 

Around  the  World  Tour,  mainly  by 
land.  Not  a  cruise.  Starting  October.  Led 
Itv  same  <-onductor.  Write  for  literature. 

BULLITT     TOURS 
1308    Mailers    Bldg.  Chicago,    III. 


EUROPE 
$295 


WORLD  ACQUAINTANCE  TOURS 


STUDY  TOURS 
Exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  Students, 
Teachers.  Lectur- 
ers. 

Experienced    Lead- 
er*. 

Student's    Tour 


PLEASURE 

TOURS 

Sailing'  each    week 
Best  Ships  —  Low 

Rates 

tni   f»r   Beokbt 
•Low    Priced 


Itineraries    Specially    Arranged 
51   West   49th    St.,   N.   T.   City.    Circle  2511 


CAMPS 


THE  KITTREDGE  CAMP 

far  Business  Girls 

Upper  Twin  Lake— Central  Valley,  N.Y. 

9   miles  from  Bear  Mountain 
Camp  open  July  1 — Labor  Day 

The  following  sports  under  expert  instruc- 
tion: Swimming,  archery,  bridge,  diving, 
canoeing,  hiking,  life-saving,  tie-dying,  nature 
dancing.  Recreation  hall  for  stunt  parties. 
All  kinds  of  games,  a  boat  carnival.  Evening 
campfires  and  singing.  Unusual  opportunity 
for  limited  number  of  girls  on  early  applica- 
tion to 

Mrs.  Ida  J.  S.  Hutchison 

The    Kittredge   Club   for    Girls 

440    East    57th    Street,    New    York    City 


GREEN  MANSIONS  on  TRIPP  LAKE 

Adirondacks'     most     beautiful     adult     camp 
announces  the  opening  of  the  first  season  with 
a  special   Decoration  Day  week-end  feature. 
For  informatifftt   address : 

LENA  BARISH 

919   Woodycrest   Ave.,   N.   Y.   City 

Phone,    Jerome    3718 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  kelps  us,  it  identifies  you.} 
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Summer  Cottages,  Real  Estate,  Woard 


e  w 


York 


"HEARTS  DESIRE" -Adirondack  Mountains 

Jay,   Essex  County 

I  Furnished  Cottage,  6  rooms,  bath,  hot  and 

i  cold   running   water, — electric   lights.     $275 

for  season.     Supplies  convenient.     Central 

for  touring,  golf  course  near.     Smaller  cot- 

|  tage   ?200. 

ALMON     WARD,     Lower     Bank,     N.    J. 


DUTCH   COLONIAL   FARM-HOUSE 

unfurnished.  Use  of  half  mile  River 
shore.  Beautiful  scenery.  Vitalizing 
air.  Haven  of  health.  Pleasant  motor 
trips.  Rental  for  season  May  to  Novem- 
ber, $250.  S.  B.  BARTON,  Nichols,  N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS    at    KEENE    VALLEY, 

N.Y.     COTTAGES  for   RENT  or  SALE. 

W.   H.  Otis,   Real    Estata  Agent. 


FOR  RENT:  June,  July,  August,  small 
"studio"  house  in  the  Hills  of  Larchmont; 
Garage.  $450  for  the  season.  Telephone 
Larchmont  953  or  address  5801  SURVEY. 

Massachusetts 


FOR  RENT  OR  SALE 

WOODS     HOLE.     MASS. 
Karly    American.    1]    rooms,    2    baths,    3 
fireplaces.  Convenient  to  bathing  beach, 
boats,    train,    golf.     C.    R.    KNIGHT,    27 
W.    67th    St.,    New  York. 


Vermont 


FOR  RENT:  For  the  Summer,  com- 
pletely furnished,  comfortable,  small 
summer  bungalow  in  Green  Mountains, 
Southern  Vermont.  Suitable  for  occu- 
pation by  married  couple  or  two  women. 
For  information,  apply  Box  5779  SURVEY. 


New   York 


M  a  i  n  e 


LAKE     GEORGE! 

THE  BEAUTY  SPOT  OF  AMERICA  i 

We  offer  shore  lots  on  long  lease  $100 
per  year.  Sunset  Hill  for  sale;  ideal  site 
90  ft.  above  lake. 

FRANK  H.  KNOX 
51    State   Street  Albany,   N.    Y. 


outh    West    Harbor,    Me.     For    rent,    on 
Mount   Desert   Island,    shore-front   cot- 


Conn  e c  t  i  c u t 


BLUE  JAY  LODGE 

Woodbridge  Connecticut 

Ideal  place  for  restful  vacation  or 
week  end  in  country.  Good  wholesome 
food.  Moderate  rates.  Two  hours  from 
N.  Y. — near  New  Haven.  Write  for 
further  information. 


h-»,  mountain  and 

I   vlno-  r  •       '   boiit!ne.  motoring,  and   trails. 
Living-room     with     large     open     fireplace 
electricity,    4    family    bed-rooms,    2    baths 
.rge  room  for  two  maids  and  toilet.  Three 

niv  q377^alk  ^to  hotel-  APl>1>r  to  mss 
RAY,  377  Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale    "Quiet    Acres,"    North    Anson, 

v  jsue  Me.     Old    tasnloned    ho     • 

barns,  etc.  (good  repair),  main  road,  un- 
usual trees,  high  land.  Thirty  acres  river 
near  lakes,  hunting  camps,  water  In  house 
furnace,  electricity,  available  furnished, 
™nt  *°£  Bummer.  ELIZABETH  P.  Moo  i;  !•: 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


WHERE  TO  LIVE 


TO  SUBLET  for  July  and  August.  Mod- 
ern six  room  home  on  quiet  street  in  best 
part  of  Middletown,  Conn.  Completely 
furnished.  Combines  best  features  of 
country  life  with  all  city  comforts.  Pref- 
erence given  to  small  family.  R.  F.  W., 
45  Home  Ave.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Manhattan  Beach  Hotel,  New  York 

Live  in  a  modern  fireproof  hotel  by  the 
leashore  for  leai  than  in  the  crowded  city. 
Home-like  comforts.  Moderate-priced  rei- 
taurant;  maid,  valet  and  telephone  icrvice. 
Winter  rates:  $u  per  week  for  two,  J7 
minutes  from  Timei  Square,  B.  M.  T. 
Telephone  Sbeepihead  3000. 

Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


AirV*    ^   community   for    artists,    radicals    and    thinking    people    now 
y  '   in   the   making   at   Croton-on-Hudson;   one   hour   from   Grand 
Central  with   100  trains  daily. 

A  pre-requisite  for  admission  to  this  community  is  that  one  be  socially  minded 
enough  to  want  to  build  a  free  community  and  intelligent  enough  to  mind  one's 
own  business.  High,  dry  and  beautifully  wooded  land  with  river  views.  All 
improvements  and  at  prices  low  enough  to  suit  almost  anyone. 

HARRY  KELLY 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Room   411  Telephone    Chelsea    0432 


STATEMENT    OP    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT.    CIRCULA- 
TION,    ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY    THE    ACT    OF    CONGRESS    OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  published  monthly  at  New 
York,    N.    Y.,    for    April    1      \927. 
State  of   New   York,  I 

County  of   New   York,       j     ss' 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  D.  Kenderdine,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of 
the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
saper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication,  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,   and   business   manager  are:    Publisher,   Survey  Associates,   Inc.,    112 
East    19    Street,    New    York    City;    Editor,    Paul    U.    Kellogg,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Arthur  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street, 
New    York    City;    Business    Manager,    John    D.    Kenderdine,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:   (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must    be   stated    and   also    immediately    thereunder   the   names   and    addresses 
of   stockholders   owning   or   holding   one   per   cent    or   more   of    total    amount 
of   stock.     If   not  owned   by  a  corporation,   the   names  and   addresses   of   the 
individual  owners  must  be  given.     If  owned   by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated    concern,    its    name   and    address,    as    well    as    those    of    each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.)  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St., 
New  York  City,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  with  over  1,800  members.     It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.     President, 
Robert   W.  deForest,   30    Broad    Street,   New   York,   N.   Y.;   Vice-Presidents, 
Julian      W.      Mack,      1224     Woolworth     Building,     New     York,     N.      Y.; 
V.    Event   Macy  "Chilmark,"    Scarborough-on-Hudson,   N.    Y.;    Robert   Hal- 
lowell.   112   East   19   Street,   New  York,   N.   Y. ;   Secretary,  Rita  W.   Mprgen- 
thau,    112    East    19    Street.    New    York,    N.   Y.;    Treasurer,   Arthur   Kellogg, 
112  East   19  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

3.  That   the   known   bondholders,    mortgagees,    and    other   security   holders 
owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,   mortgages, 
or  oilier   securities  are:    (If  there   are  none,   so  state.)      None. 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER   &   CO. 
484   Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 


New   York 


Electric  Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501    Fifth   Avenue  New   York   City 


4      That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owneri, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  s 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also    in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
hooks  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  nam 


Sworn 


[Signedl    JOHN  D.  KENDERDINE,   Busines.  Manager 
„..„._  to  and   subscribed   before  me  this    16th  day   of   March,    1927. 
[Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN,  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  City  of  New  York. 
New  York  Co.   Cork's  No.   184.     New  York   Co.   Register's   No. 
My  Commission  expires     May  25.   1 


28079. 


t   tnere   are   none,   so  stale.;      iiunc.  ,:t..   .,„.,  \ 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WOKKKKS   WANTED 

JEWISH  FAMILY  CARE  AGENCY 
always  ready  to  consider  applications  of 
competent  young  women  interested  in  case 
work.  Opportunity  for  further  study  at 
School  of  Social  Work  or  University. 
Working  scholarships  available.  Jewish 
Welfare  Society,  330  S.  Ninth  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

WANTED:  For  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman 
as  Recreational  Directors  for  a  group  of 
boys  and  girls  respectively.  Must  both  be 
good  swimmers.  Apply  Superintendent, 
Home  for  Crippled  Children,  Newington, 
Connecticut 

BAND  MASTER  WANTED  —  The 
Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Morganza, 
Pa.,  will  employ  a  high  class  Band  Matter 
and  Musical  Director  if  satisfactory  terms 
can  be  agreed  upon.  Address  W.  F.  Penn, 
Superintendent. 

EXPERIENCED  GIRLS'  SUPERVISOR 
wanted  for  Jewish  Children's  Home,  lo- 
cated in  the  South.  5795  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Catholic  Social  Case  Work- 
er, college  graduate  with  at  least  one  year 
of  experience  in  an  approved  agency.  5790 
SURVEY. 

FAMILY  AGENCY  near  New  York 
City  wants  case  worker.  Not  over  thirty- 
five.  College  graduate  with  school  of  so- 
cial work  training  or  case  work  experience 
with  family  society.  Salary  $i5oo-$i8oo, 
with  opportunity  for  advancement.  5809 
SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE.  Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

CAMP  DIRECTOR,  male,  for  malad- 
justed boys'  camp.  Must  be  25  years  of 
age  or  older  v*kh  at  least  5  years'  experi- 
ence with  boys^gicluding  2  or  more  sum- 
mers in  camp.  Supervising  experience 
essential.  College*  graduate  or  equivalent. 
Write  fully.  Mention  salary  wanted.  5814 
SURVEY. 


UPPORTUiNlTIii.S 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  in  Sales  De- 
partment for  several  men  of  vision  and 
personality.  Dignified  work  with  annually 
increasing  income.  Isadore  Fried,  General 
Agent,  New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Company,  1440  Broadway. 

WANTED:  Companions  for  our  chil- 
dren, ages  three,  seven  and  eight,  to  board 
for  all  or  part  of  summer.  Puppies,  ponies, 
cats,  violin  lessons  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Mrs.  J.  Kellogg-Smith,  Quaker  Neck, 
Chestertown,  Maryland. 

WANTED:  Jewish  young  women,  two, 
with  experience  in  management  of  indus- 
trial cafeteria  or  other  institutional  kitchen 
and  dining  room  for  summer  camp.  Jew- 
ish dietary  laws  observed.  Apply  in  writ- 
ing. Central  Jewish  Institute,  125  East 
8sth  Street,  New  York. 


GENERAL  DISTRICT  SERVICE,  the 
Family  Welfare  Department  of  the  Feder- 
ated Jewish  Charities,  is  seeking  trained 
case  workers.  Please  communicate  with 
Mr.  Maurice  Taylor,  Director,  Room  726, 
24  Province  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

'WANTED:  to  get  in  touch  with  edu- 
cated, refined  woman  to  care  for  three 
motherless  children  of  school  age  and 
supervise  family,  living  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 5812  SURVEY. 


ONE  OR  TWO  CHILDREN 

WELL-KNOWN  woman  psychologist, 
specialist  in  child  training,  wishes  one  or 
two  children,  preferably  under  one  year 
of  age,  healthy  and  of  good  family,  with 
money  enough  to  bring  them  up  properly. 
Will  adopt  or  assume  temporary  guardian- 
ship. For  particulars  address  5803  SURVEY. 


At  the  Conference — 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 

of    the 
SOCIAL   WELFARE  DIVISION 

of    the 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 


Pershing   Square   Bldg. 


New  York  City 


will  be  in  attendance  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  May  llth-18th,  1927.  Miss  Holmes  will  be  pleased  to  meet  and  confer 
with  executives  and  social  workers  regarding  placement  service. 

For    information    regarding    headquarters    during    the    conference,    apply 
at  the  Survey's  booth. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE 
INC. 

Occupational  Bureau 
for  College  Women 

•9 

ANNOUNCES 

removal  of  its  of  ices  to 

7     EAST     FORTY-FOURTH     ST. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Telephone    Vandtrbilt   7078,    7079 


SOCIAL  WORK  DEPARTMENT 

in   charge   of 

PAULINE    STRODE,   PHJJ. 

University  of   Chicago 

and 

Graduate,  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and   Philanthropy 


DIRECTOR  for  pre-kindergarten  school, 
wanted  for  July  i.  Only  college  graduates 
who  have  also  graduated  from  a  full  pre- 
kindergarten  course  together  with  ample 
experience  in  the  field  need  apply.  Write 
stating  age,  experience  and  colleges  at- 
tended. Excellent  salary  offered.  Benedict 
Gorowitz,  Superintendent,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln House,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

JEWISH  HOME  for  boys  requires 
services  of  two  male  supervisors  and  one 
female  supervisor.  State  age,  education 
and  experience.  5805  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
10  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


GERTRUDE    R.    STEIN,    Inc. 

Vocational  Service 

18   East  41st  Street  New  York  City 

A  professional  employment  bureau  sincerely 
attempting  to  do  a  good  job  for  both  employers 
and  workers  in  social  service  organizations. 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession' 

If  a  SO-pp.   111.    handbook— It'i   FREE    Home-itudj 

Domestic   Science   courses,    for   teaching.    tnrtltatl«B 

management,   etc..    and   for   home-maklnc   efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Horn.  Economic!.  849  E.  58t»  St..  CHI«|< 
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SITUATIONS  WANTfcD 

EXECUTIVE:  Capable  young  man, 
broven  ability  on  previous  projects,  desires 
aection  where  an  agricultural  program 
;an  be  made  part  of  boys'  training.  De- 

ndahlc,    sincere.     5688    SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  headworker  of  set- 
tlement, also  experienced  executive  in  other 
branches  of  social  work  available  for  posi- 
jtion  May  or  next  October.  5748  SURVEY. 


BOYS'  CLUB  or  Home  Director.  Young 
man  of  twelve  years  experience  with  boys, 
would  like  to  transfer  to  larger  field  in 
Fall.  Excellent  references  as  to  character, 
and  disciplinarian.  5810  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  varied  experience 
as  executive  and  organizer,  pleasant  per- 
sonality. For  children,  convalescents,  or 
old  folks.  5808  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  thoroughly 
experienced,  desires  position  as  secretary 
to  Organization  Executive,  or  professional 
person.  Available  immediately.  5817 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  State  Normal  graduate  wishes 
position:  tutt>r,  governess,  companion  dur- 
ing vacation.  Experience:  principal  schools, 
past  three  years  supervisor  grades.  5773 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  experienced  in  hos- 
pital and  dispensary  management,  ac- 
counting and  statistics,  also  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  Workmen's  Compensafion 
Law,  wishes  institutional  position  of  re- 
sponsibility and  trust  .  5798  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  of  culture  and  experience  in 
Settlement  and  Community  Work,  compe- 
tent executive,  desires  position  as  director 
For  summer  camp.  Not  Jewish.  5761 
SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  male,  seven  years  exper- 
ience desires  change  of  position.  Jewish 
organization  preferred.  Also  research  ex- 
perience. Excellent  references.  5800  SUR- 
VEY. 

WOMAN,  Jewish,  Social  Worker  with 
caching  experience  desires  light  employ- 
nent  in  institution  in  return  for  room  and 
ward.  5799  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE:  with  practical  experience 
n  every  phase  of  institutional  work  and 
management.  Wife  qualified  Kindergar- 
en  and  Grade  Teacher,  social  service  and 
nstitutional  work.  5802  SURVEY. 

CAMP  DIRECTOR— (Male),  Jewish 
Assistant  Principal  New  York  School — 
Ten  Years  Experience  large  institutional 
and  private  camps.  Executive  and  dieti- 
cian. 5804  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  head  worker  in 
Settlement  in  middle  West,  preferably 
Ohio.  College  education  and  several  years 
experience  in  Settlements.  5806  SURVEY. 


"  •• 


SOCIAL 
WORKERS 

WE  PLACE 

— Case  Workers 
—Girls'  Club  Workers 
— Hospital   Social  Workers 
— Institutional  Managers 

-Physical    Education   Director-, 
— Psychiatric  Workers 
— Recreation  Workers 
— Settlement  Workers 
— Travelers'  Aid  Workers 
— Y.  W.  C.  A.  Workers 

ELIZABETH  ARNOLD 

Collegiate  Employment  Service 

1036  Union  Trust  Building 

Cleveland,    O. 


„,  . 

t  57th  St..   N.   Y.  C 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  four  years' 
successful  Executive  Secretarial  experience 
with  International  and  Civic  organiza- 
tions, available  immediately  or  in  fall. 
5822  SURVEY. 

PERSONNEL  WORKER,  astute  execu- 
tive,  welfare  worker,  vibrant  personality, 
student  vocational  guidance,  unequivocal 
references,  stenographer-typist,  experience 
placing  numerous  individuals.  My  in- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  needs  of  com- 
mercial, industrial  or  social  institutions  a 
dependable  medium  for  placing  right  per- 
son in  right  place.  Will  consider  position 
in  store,  business  organization,  institution 
or  hospital.  Address  Miss  LaPidus,  1871 
Walton  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 

we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 

than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 

Mailing  Company 

34th  Street  at  8th  Avenue 

Ashland   1830 

^ 


WANTED:  Position  as  Superintendent 
or  managing  housekeeper,  by  woman  of 
ability,  tact,  an-d  culture,  wide  institutional 
experience  and  deep  interest  in  youth. 
Available  at  once.  Reply  5811  SURVEY. 
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CASE  WORKER,  n  years  experience,  8 
in  executive  positions;  3  years  University 
teaching  in  social  work  courses,  several 
years  in  field  work  supervision;  desires 
job,  preferably  in  the  East,  where  interest 
and  experience  in  training,  research  into 
case  work  processes,  preparation  of  teach- 
ing material  and  writing  will  be  of  value. 
Available  after  June  15.  5815  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  University  instructor,  wishes 
change  during  summer.  Companion,  sum- 
mer camp,  clerical  or  welfare  work.  5807 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position,  preferably  in  field 
of  Social  Research.  Student  for  one  year 
in  New  York  School  of  Social  Work; 
three  year's  experience  in  Girls'  Industrial 
School ;  special  investigator  and  Acting 
Director  of  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion for  two  years,  and  Supervisor  of 
Psychiatric  Social  Service  Department 
with  American  Red  Cross  Chapter  for 
two  years.  Address,  Box  271,  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  New  York  City. 
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"WHAT  EVERT  WOMAN  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  CITIZENSHIP".  Published  in  two 
editions,  English  and  English-Yiddish. 
Booklet  answers  questions  concerning 
naturalization  of  alien  and  native  wo- 
men, interpreting  Cable  Act.  isc  a  copy. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  799  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

DELINQUENT  GIRLS  ON  PAROLE,  A  Study 
of  Girls  Paroled  from  Cedar  Knolli 
School,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  1909-1925,  by 
Alice  D.  Menken,  Vice-President,  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  za8  East  1910 
Street,  N.  Y.  C.  "Reprint  from  Jewish 
Social  Service  Quarterly,  Sept.  1926." 
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Why  I  Am  Going 


to  the 


National  Conference 
of  Social  Work 


Des  Moines 


From  Boston- 


May  11-18 


I  attend  in  order  to  rediscover  my  place  in 
the  profession.  It  is  here  that  I  revive  my 
appreciation  of  the  standards  and  principles 
upon  which  social  work  is  based.  Through  it 
I  enrich  my  personal  philosophy  of  service.  In 
it  I  find  friendships  that  are  the  rewards  of  life. 


Executive   Secretary, 
Boston  Council  of   Social   Agencies. 


From  Chicag 


With  a  platform  as  broad  as  humanity,  the 
Conference  has  kept  the  field  of  my  vision  and 
action  ever  extending.  The  fine  fellowships  of 
its  democratic  membership  have  so  inspired, 
guided  and  heartened  me  that  neither  I  nor  my 
work  can  afford  to  lose  the  momentum  to  be 
gained  at  every  session. 


Chicago  Commons. 


From  San  Francisc 


In  general,  for  inspiration,  information,  dis- 
cussion, guidance,  fellowship.  For  the  thrill  of 
being  part  of  that  great  group  of  forward  look- 
ing men  and  women  who  are  trying  with  vision 
and  courage  to  work  out  the  problems  of  human 
relationships.  In  particular,  to  get  ideas  and 
new  information  for  our  own  work. 


I 

Executive  Secretary, 
California   Conference  of   Social   Work. 

Can  you  afford  not  to  attend? 

For  full  information  write  to 

HOWARD  R.  KNIGHT,  General  Secretary 

National  Conference  of  Social 
Work 

277  East  Long  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


(Continued  from  page  187) 

bring  fresh  prestige  to  union  management  cooperation.  Already 
the  quality  of  Nash  suits  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  standard; 
the  last  financial  statement  shows  that  the  business  is  in  a 
healthy  condition.  There  is  impressive  evidence  in  the  factory 
nf  what  can  he  accomplished  where  management  and  workers 
agree  that  their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  buyers  of 
their  product  are  best  served  when  the  technique  of  science  in 
the  field  of  industrial  relations  is  obedient  to  the  Golden  Rule. 


THOUGH  DOCTORS  DISAGREE 
(Continued  from  page   156) 


is  in  fact  far  less  expensive  than  the  old  method  of  paying 
by  the  visit,  or  in  the  case  of  mutual  societies  at  so  much  per 
member.  Its  cheapness,  however,  does  not  result  from  under- 
paying the  doctor,  but  from  its  use  of  the  principle  of  organi- 
zation in  saving  his  time,  pooling  equipment,  and  in  utili/ing 
equipment  and  personnel  efficiently.  We  have  been  able  through 
economies  of  organization  to  spend  more  money  than  we  had 
at  first  thought  possible  on  the  improvement  of  the  system 
itself,  and  on  opportunities  for  our  physicians  to  better  the 
service  to  their  patients  and  to  carry  on  research. 

There  has  just  come  to  my  hand  the  First  Annual  R.port 
(1925)  of  the  Clinics  of  the  Federation  of  the  Sickness  In- 
surance Societies  of  Berlin,  a  book  of  nearly  two  hundred 
p  ges  filled  with  studies  by  physicians  of  the  clinic  staffs,  on 
such  subjects  as:  living  conditions  among  tuberculosis  cases  in 
Charlottenburg;  diseases  of  the  lungs  among  children;  cancer 
and  x-ray  therapy;  medical  conditions  among  certain  occu- 
pational groups;  and  other  topics  of  more  technical  interest. 
The  introduction  points  out  that  these  studies  are  published 
as  "an  evidence  that  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  labor  which  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  clinics  and  the  throngs  of  patients  have 
required  of  the  physician,  they  have  yet  found  time  to  turn 
their  practical  experience  to  scientific  account." 

This  article  does  not  attempt  to  present  an  appraisal  of  the 
Berlin  clinics  nor  of  the  sickness  insurance  system  which  under- 
lies them.  It  attempts  merely  to  report  a  visitor's  observations 
of  a  new  and  challenging  experiment  which  is  hardly  known 
in  America.  Hence  I  have  let  this  article  report  merely  my 
own  brief  observation  of  the  clinics,  and  what  the  leader  of 
the  experiment  had  to  say  about  it.  Perhaps  medical  or 
economic  organizations  may  thus  be  stimulated  to  a  more 
critical  study.  One  personal  comment  may  be  ventured: 

I  was  impressed  in  Berlin  with  the  probability  that  the 
long-standing  sequence  of  controversies  between  the  organized 
physicians  and  the  insurance  societies  had  entered  a  new  phase. 
For  more  than  a  generation  they  have  pivoted  mainly,  as  we 
should  say  in  America,  on  the  dollar.  The  insurance  societies 
have  usually  endeavored  to  get  medical  service  for  as  little 
money  as  possible;  the  doctors  have  naturally  thrown  their 
weight  on  the  other  side  of  the  economic  argument.  Now  in 
Berlin  the  doctors  have  something  more  difficult  to  combat 
than  financial  pr  ssure;  namely  an  idea.  The  clinics  have  been 
set  up  with  the  aim  of  efficiency  as  well  as  of  economy.  Their 
leaders  believe,  or  at  least  declare,  that  poor  medical  service 
does  not  pay.  If  the  leaders  of  sickness  insurance  societies 
have  really  learned  this  and  if  the  ultimate  German  authorities 
and  the  financial  conditions  permit  them  to  act  accordingly,  a 
new  chapter  in  the  dismal  history  of  medical  controversy  may 
have  opened. 

That  insured  members  have  the  legal  right  of  choice  between 
a  clinic  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  physician  on  the  other  to  whom 
they  may  go  individually  and  who  will  be  paid  by  the  insurance 
society,  is  a  factor  in  the  situation  big  with  significance.  The 
clinics  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  providing  service  which 
is  at  least  as  satisfactory  to  the  members  as  individual  medical 
practice.  The  focus  of  the  clinic  policy  cannot  be  described  as 
"medical  service  for  less  money,"  but  as  "better  medical 
service  for  less  money."  Is  it  practicable  to  achiev;  this  ideal 
through  cooperative  organization  without  breaking  down 
medical  morale  or  deteriorating  the  ultimate  quality  of  service 
for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  disease?  That  is  the  issue  now 
on  trial  on  a  large  scale  in  the  capital  city  of  the  German 
republic. 
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Communication  for  a  Growing  Nation 

o 

An  Advertisement  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


THE  first  telephone  call 
was  made  from  one  room 
to  another  in  the  same 
building.  The  first  advance  in 
telephony  made  possible  conver- 
sations from  one  point  to  another 
in  the  same  town  or  community. 
The  dream  of  the  founders  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  System,  however, 
was  that  through  it,  all  the  sepa- 
rate communities  might  some 
day  be  interconnected  to  form  a 
nation-wide  community. 

Such  a  community  for  speech 
by  telephone  has  now  become  a 
reality  and  the  year-by-year 
growth  in  the  number  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls  shows 
how  rapidly  it  is  developing. 
This  super-neighborhood,  ex- 
tending from  town  to  town  and 


state  to  state,  has  grown 
as  the  means  of  communi- 
cation have  been  provided 
to  serve  its  business  and  social 
needs. 

This  growth  is  strikingly  shown 
by  the  extension  of  long  distance 
telephone  facilities.  In  1925,  for 
additions  to  the  long  distance  tele- 
phone lines,  there  was  expended 
thirty-seven  million  dollars.  In 
1926  sixty-one  million  dollars. 
During  1927  and  the  three  follow- 
ing years,  extensions  are  planned 
on  a  still  greater  scale,  including 
each  year  about  two  thousand 
miles  of  long  distance  cable. 
These  millions  will  be  expended 
on  long  distance  telephone  lines  to 
meet  the  nation's  growth  and  their 
use  will  help  to  further  growth. 
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DOT  only  will  your  training  at  the  School 
include    instruction    in    methods    which 
have  applicability  to  problems  confronted 
generally  in  social  work.      *$    1?    "8?     It  will  be 
supplemented  by  schooling  and  supervised  prac- 
tice for  service  in  some  chosen  field  of  this  new 
profession.     The    New    York    School    of    Social 
Work,  107  East  Twenty-Second  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Squirrel  Cage,  by  Agnes  M.  Conklin : 

The  brilliant  young  psychologist  of  a  large  public  high 
school  shows  what  happens  when  boys  and  girls  in  their 
'teens  are  held  to  the  treadmill  of  academic  schooling. 

A  Teacher  Forges  Ne-w  Tools,  by  Herbert  W.  Smith : 

Felix  Adler's  vision  as  it  is  being  embodied  in  the  new 
pre-professional  high  school  of  New  York  Ethical  Culture. 

A  Public  School  That  Dares,  by  Bruno  Lasker: 

An  evaluation  of  the  Lichtwarkschule  in  Hamburg, 
which  has  dispensed  with  a  curriculum  in  favor  of  vital 
experience. 

Make  the  Method  Fit  the  Mind,  by  Joseph  Herschel  Coffin: 
On   a   California   campus,   the  old   apprenticeship   plan 
and  the  project  method  of  the  "new"  elementary  schools 
are  being  adapted  to  the  uses  of  college  education. 

Snap  Shots  at  Antioch,  by  Robert  W.  Bruere: 

Arthur  Morgan's  experiment  in  integrating  work  and 
study,  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  what  the  students  told  a 
sympathetic  visitor. 

Wisconsin's   Experiment,   by   Alexander  Meikeljohn: 

Dr.  Meikeljohn's  first  full-length  statement  of  his  plans 
for  the  new  liberal  college  on  the  Wisconsin  campus,  and 
the  educational  philosophy  underlying  it. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

RORA  DUNLAP'S  story  of  the  long  contest 
Between    Roadside    Settlement    and    Wayside 
Jaloon  may  come  as  a  shock  to  some  of  the 
younger  generation  who  have  grown  up  since 
the  saloon  and  know  of  whiskey  only  as  something 
that  comes  out  of  a  hip-flask.     Her  scene  is  timely, 
for  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  is  now 
in  session  at  Des  Moines  and  Conference  members 
no  doubt  will  visit  Roadside  House,  of  which  she 
was   headworker   for  twenty  years  ending   in    1924, 
and  of  whose  board  she  is  still  a  member.    They 
may  also  visit  Camp  Dunlap,   named   for   her,   "a 
refuge  for  tired  working-girls  who  must  always  be 
spoken  of  as  'business  girls'."     Miss  Dunlap  had  been 
in  residence  at  Kingsley  House,  Pittsburgh,  Good- 
rich House,  Cleveland,  and  Hull-House  before  going 
to   Des   Moines.     Her   services   have    extended    far 
beyond    social   work,    including   membership    on    the 
Des  Moines  School  Board— the  first  woman  to  hold 
the  post,  the  presidency  for  four  years  of  the  State 
Equal   Suffrage   Association   in   the   crucial  suffrage 
years   of   1912-16,   and   first   president  of    the    Iowa 
League  of  Women  Voters.     For  ten  years  she  was 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Iowa 
Federation   of  Women's   Clubs   and  had   a  hand   in 
the  passage  of  much  of  the  state's  forward-looking 
social  legislation.     Her  article  has  been  used  in  some 
part  in  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements'  re- 
cent   study,    Does    Prohibition    Work?     (Harper). 
Page  197. 
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Survey,  joined  the  party  headed  by  Secretary 
Hoover  and  James  L.  Fieser,  acting  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Red  Cross,  which  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
flooded  region,  from  Vicksburg  to  New  Orleans. 
He  will  interpret  the  emergent  work  of  relief  and 
rehabilitation  in  which  government  and  volunteer 
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Settlement  vs.  Saloon 

Some  Notes  on  Twenty  Years  of  Competition  for  Leadership  in  the 

Des  Moines  Bottoms 


By  FLORA  DUNLAP 


IN  1904  when  I  became  resident  director  of  Roadside 
Settlement  in  Des  Moines,  the  House  stood  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  Wayside  Saloon  and  occa- 
sionally a  Wayside  patron  mistakenly  stumbled  into 
our  front  door.  A  year  later  Roadside  moved  to  the 
South-east  Bottoms,  a  plat  in  which  the  first  deed  of  con- 
veyance stipulated  that  no  saloon  should  ever  be  located 
on  the  land.  So  we  were  not  again  neighbors  of  a  saloon, 
but  for  ten  years  we  were  neighbors  of  all  the  products 
of  the  saloons.  Drunken  men  were  the  commonest  sight  on 
the  streets,  as  were  haggard  women  and  ragged,  under- 
nourished children. 

One  street  intersection,  just  outside  our  district,  had  a 
saloon  on  each  of  the  four  corners,  the  next  had  three,  and 
practically  every  intersection  passed  by  our  neighbors  on 
their  way  to  work  had  one  or  more  saloons,  with  others 
between  intersections.  A  flaunting  red-light  district  lay 
between  us  and  the  downtown  section. 

As  far  back  as  1905  Iowa  had  restricted  saloons.  As  I 
recall  it,  no  seats  were  allowed — drinks  must  be  taken  stand- 
ing. It  seemed  to  me  a  sad  way  to  drink  and  as  I  saw 
below  the  half-screen  the  line  of  feet,  my  own  ached  in 
sympathy  for  the  men  condemned  to  such  tiring  festivity. 
In  spite  of  this  drawback,  the  saloons  and  the  pool-halls 
which  adjoined  them  were  the  chief  social  meeting-places  for 
the  men  of  our  neighborhood.  Half  a  dozen  times  I  was 
told  that  a  saloon-keeper  said,  when  he  heard  that  Roadside 
was  building  a  gymnasium  and  club  rooms  in  the  Bottoms, 
"That  will  play  hell  with  my  business;  the  boys  will  have 
some  place  else  to  go." 

The  saloons  closed  early  in  the  evenings,  10:30  I  think 
it  was.  No  woman  who  knew  the  Bottoms  nor  any  sober 


man  took  the  trolley  that  left  the  downtown  station  at  that 
time.  They  waited  for  half  an  hour,  because  that  car, 
especially  on  Saturday  nights,  was  filled  with  a  drunken 
crew,  sick,  cursing,  fighting,  refusing  to  pay  fares,  threaten- 
ing the  conductor.  On  Saturday  nights  we  always  locked 
the  front  door  and  surveyed  from  a  window  the  arrival  of 
the  "drunk  car,"  as  it  was  popularly  known.  Usually  a 
few  men  were  thrown  off,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of 
broken  panes  of  glass  in  the  car.  For  some  reason  those 
who  should  get  off  at  our  corner  refused  to  do  so  unless 
urged  and  assisted,  and  often  the  street  was  vocal  for  an 
hour  as  they  recited  loudly  to  the  moon  or  the  dim  gas- 
light the  reasons  why  they  shouldn't  have  alighted  there. 

Sunday  morning  was  a  gray  time  in  the  neighborhood. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  was  director  of  the  primary  room 
in  a  nearby  mission  Sunday  School  and  each  week  my  heart 
ached  for  some  children,  who,  I  knew,  crept  out  of  their 
homes  on  Sunday  mornings  with  scant  breakfasts  because  if 
fathers  were  awakened  they  forbade  their  leaving  the  house. 

Appeals  for  protection  from  families  terrorized  by 
drunken  men  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  One  hears 
so  often  that  strong  drink  makes  men  gay,  happy  and  gen- 
erous. After  a  long  acquaintance  with  many  drinking  men, 
I  may  say  I  have  known  very  few  who  seemed  either  gay 
or  happy  and  fewer  still  who  evidenced  any  generous  or 
kindly  impulses  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Per- 
haps the  northern  and  the  native-born— most  of  our  neigh- 
bors were  from  northern  Europe  or  native-born— take  liquor 

more  sadly! 

Roadside  very  soon  became  a  shelter  for  families  driven 
from  home  and  its  director  a  sometimes  militant  adviser. 
One  woman  came  regularly  for  months  to  tell  me  a  sad 
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tale  of  violence  to  her  and  her  little  children.  I  dried 
her  tears  for  a  good  many  weeks  but  it  was  a  monotonous 
story  and  one  day  when  she  began  her  woeful  tale  I  said 
impatiently : 

"Why  do  you  let  him  hit  you  ?  You  are  as  big  and  strong 
as  he  is.  Hit  him  back."  She  looked  at  me  with  startled 
eyes — I  can  see  her  face  now  after  all  the  years — and  said : 

"I  be  afraid  of  him." 

"Why  be  afraid  ?  You  are  strong.  Hit  him  first  when 
he  begins  to  abuse  you.  I'm  tired  of  your  coming  in  here 
every  week  with  the  same  old  story.  If  you  are  going  to 
live  with  a  drunken  husband  either  stop  whining  about  it 
or  take  care  of  yourself,"  and  I  turned  her  out  of  the  office. 

A  WEEK    later    she    came    in    with   a    perfectly    awe- 
struck look  on  her  face,  and  began  with  no  preliminary 
salutation. 

"What  you  tell  me  to  do,  I  do.  He  come  home  drunk 
and  swear  at  me  and  I  pick  up  a  bucket  and  hit  him  on 
the  head  hard  and  the  blood  run  down  fast." 

"What  did  he  do?"  I  asked,  wondering  if  I'd  be  held 
as  accessory  to  a  murder. 

"He  looked  queer,"  she  replied,  "and  he  tie  a  rag  round 
his  head  and  go  to  bed  and  this  morning  he  say  nothing." 

I  may  say  that  this  man  was  really  cured  of  drinking  by 
this  method  further  applied,  but  I  would  not  recommend  it 
as  a  promoter  of  domestic  harmony. 

From  another  family,  the  mother,  five  children  and  a 
woman  boarder,  appeared  one  evening,  bringing  in  with 
them  such  an  odor  of  kerosene  that  two  or  three  clubs  meet- 
ing in  rooms  nearest  the  front  door  promptly  adjourned  to 
find  out  what  was  happening.  The  mother  explained  that 
Pa  had  come  home  drunk  and  had  thrown  kerosene  over 
them  all  as  they  sat  at  the  supper  table.  He  was  about  to 
set  fire  to  them  but  his  hand  was  so  unsteady  that  while  he 
was  trying  to  scratch  a  match  they  escaped. 

Another  neighbor  was  sent  to  a  fresh  air  camp,  with  the 
four  youngest  of  her  ten  children,  the  other  six  being  cared 
for  by  relatives.  Husband  had  professed  great  appreciation 
of  the  outing  for  his  family  and  entire  ability  to  care  for 
himself  in  their  absence.  Two  days  later  I  had  a  long 
distance  telephone  message  from  the  camp  manager. 

"Mrs.  A.'s  husband  has  sent  her  word  he  is  sick  and 
she  must  come  home.  Mrs.  A.  wants  you  to  go  and  see 
if  he  is  sick  or  just  drunk." 

"I  am  perfectly  sure  he  is  just  drunk,"  said  I  unsym- 
pathetically,  but  I  verified  my  diagnosis.  Husband  was 
lying  on  the  porch  covered  with  flies,  smelling  to  Heaven 
and  much  too  far  gone  to  reply  to  any  inquiries  about  his 
health. 

A  drunken  man  walked  up  and  down  the  street  in  front 
of  the  house  for  some  hours  one  day,  waiting,  as  some  one 
presently  discovered,  to  shoot  me,  because  my  testimony  had 
served  to  send  his  daughter  to  the  State  Industrial  School. 
Fortunately  I  had  gone  away  for  a  few  days  and  he  sobered 
up  or  forgot  his  grievance  before  my  return.  Over  and 
over  again  we  were  threatened  with  violence  by  drunken 
men  whose  families  we  had  protected  or  who  fancied  they 
had  been  injured  by  Roadside  residents,  but  none  of  us  was 
ever  harmed. 

Roadside  provided  the  first  public  baths  in  Des  Moines, 
showers  for  men  and  tubs  for  women  and  children.  We 
occasionally  found  drunken  men,  fully  dressed,  in  a  bathtub, 


expected  and  sometimes  hoped  to  find  one  drowned,  but 
either  they  went  to  sleep  without  turning  on  the  water  or 
made  such  a  noise  when  it  began  to  flow,  they  were  heard 
and  dragged  out. 

The  police  patrol-wagon  was  a  frequent  caller  in  those 
days  and  the  officers  were  kind  to  us  and  as  helpful  as  they 
could  be.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately  the  complaining 
wives  nearly  always  forgave  their  husbands  and  the  police 
complained  then,  as  now,  that  it  was  useless  to  place  a 
charge  against  the  men  as  wives  so  seldom  appeared  to  sup- 
port it.  They  could  only  be  held  over  night  and  then  be 
released  to  drink  again. 

I  could  go  on  for  pages  with  stories  out  of  our  experience 
and  with  others  far  more  tragic  of  children  brought  up  in 
such  an  atmosphere  and  so  handicapped  by  heredity  and 
environment.  We  made  no  surveys  in  those  days  and  I 
have  no  statistics  of  the  number  of  habitual  drunkards  in 
the  district,  but  for  the  first  ten  years  of  my  residence 
drunkenness  was  responsible  for  the  most  difficult  problems 
with  which  Roadside  or  any  social  agency  had  to  deal  and 
for  a  very  great  majority  of  the  crimes  committed. 

The  saloon  of  course  was  mixed  up  with  politics.  A 
saloon-keeper  was  said  to  hold  the  Bottoms  vote  in  his  hands. 
His  friends  made  up  the  majority  of  the  election  boards 
and  his  candidates  in  city  elections,  at  least,  polled  good 
majorities. 

Iowa  women  had  a  vote  on  bond  issues  and  some  special 
taxes  for  many  years  before  full  suffrage  was  obtained.  The 
judges  in  our  precinct  certainly  detested  having  women  vote, 
but  always  there  was  my  vote,  with  usually  two  or  three 
other  Roadside  residents  and  three  women  from  a  progres- 
sive family  living  near  us.  Usually  the  whole  women's  vote 
arrived  at  the  polling  place  together  and  was  treated  with 
scant  courtesy.  One  man,  who  always  served  on  the  board 
and  who  was  always  drunk  on  election  day  and  most  other 
days,  sometimes  restrained  an  expression  of  opinion  until  we 
had  turned  away  from  the  booth,  but  we  heard  his  opinion 
of  women  before  we  reached  the  door. 

AT1  the  state  referendum  on  suffrage  in  June,  1916,  I  was 
president  of  the  state  suffrage  organization  and  the 
executive  secretary  was  living  at  Roadside  also.  We  went  to 
the  polls  early  to  vote  on  a  bond  issue,  having  of  course  no 
vote  on  the  suffrage  question.  Although  Iowa  was  at  that 
time  legally  dry,  most  of  the  election  board  seemed  slightly 
tipsy.  One  member,  who  belonged  to  one  of  our  gym  classes, 
was  very  friendly  and  insisted  we  should  vote  on  suffrage. 
He  pressed  the  special  ballot  on  us  both  and  was  puzzled  and 
disappointed  that  we  showed  so  little  enthusiasm  for  our 
own  cause.  The  before-mentioned  member  cursed  us  loudly 
and  vehemently  and  as  we  left  the  room  attempted  to  rise, 
apparently  to  follow  us,  but  he  was  so  drunk  he  fell  head- 
long and  as  we  passed  out  we  left  him  stretched  at  full 
length  on  the  floor,  uttering  denunciations  of  women  who 
wished  to  move  out  of  their  divinely  appointed  "spere." 

After  1920  I  served  in  the  same  precinct  in  every  election 
for  three  years,  and  never  in  that  time  was  any  man  who 
served  with  me  in  the  slightest  degree  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  So  quickly  did  the  old  order  pass!  Its  passing 
may  be  credited  to  woman's  suffrage  or  to  prohibition  or 
to  both. 

Prohibition  came  into  effect  in  Iowa  under  state  enact- 
ment in  1916.  There  had  been  county  and  local  option 
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and  extended.  Des  Moines  saloons  were  closed  under  local 
option  some  months  befdre  state  prohibition  went  into  effect, 
and  some  men  still  secured  liquor.  It  was  said  over  and 
over  again,  then  as  now:  "There  is  more  drinking  than 
ever.  Prohibition  does  not  prohibit.  It  is  far  better  to 
have  the  licensed  saloon  than  the  bootlegger." 

With  the  passing  of  the  saloon  in  our  neighborhood,  fam- 
ilies who  had  no  furniture  began  to  collect  a  few  pieces. 
Bedsteads  and  mattresses  were  seen  where  before  there  had 
been  heaps  of  rags.  Children  who  had  stayed  away  from 
school  for  lack  of  suitable  clothing  became  more  regular  in 
attendance.  More  shoes  appeared  to  have  been  bought  for 
the  feet  that  wore  them.  Women  who  had  been  unable  to 
attend  neighborhood  gatherings  for  lack  of  proper  attire 
appeared  in  new  dresses.  Men  who  had  never  been  seen 
publicly  with  their  wives  and  children  escorted  them  occa- 
sionally to  Roadside  parties. 

TRUE,  some  of  the  old  drinkers  had  occasional  sprees, 
but  liquor  was  high  in  price,  not  easily  obtained  and 
dangerous  to  life.  A  bootlegger  acquaintance  said  to  me  in 
1916:  "All  you  say  about  the  danger  is  true.  I  know  I  am  a 
damned  fool  to  sell  the  stuff  but  I  am  not  such  a  double 
damned  fool  as  to  drink  it."  A  few  months  later  his  widow 
came  to  arrange  for  day-nursery  care  for  her  three  small 
children  while  she  went  out  to  work.  Speaking  of  her 
husband's  death,  she  said:  "It  was  just  his  own  carelessness 
that  killed  him.  He  drank  a  bottle  of  liquor  that  his  part- 
ner told  him  was  genuine.  You  can't  trust  nobody  on  the 
pedigree  of  liquor." 

I  was  away  from  Roadside  except  for  occasional  visits 
from  October,  1916,  until  October,  1918.  Since  1918  there 
have  been  periods  when  our  neighborhood  seemed  very  dry 
and  other  periods  when  it  seemed  very  wet.  There  have 
been  flurries  of  arrests,  investigations  and  clean-ups  but  sel- 
dom has  there  been  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  and  fines 
have  been  mostly  remitted  or  unpaid.  It  is,  of  course,  diffi- 
cult to  induce  a  bootlegger  to  admit  that  he  has  sold  liquor 
illegally,  and  difficult  to  induce  a  drinker  to  testify  where 
he  seemed  the  liquor  he  so  evidently  drank;  apparently 
without  evidence  as  unquestioned  as  this,  few  conscientious 
judges  will  sentence  a  man  and  if  it  is  done  the  higher  court 
may  usually  be  depended  upon  to  reverse  the  decision. 

A  good  many  times  between  1918  and  1924  members  of 
settlement  groups  have  come  to  the  house  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  Usually  they  have  left  quietly  when  told  their 
presence  was  undesired  and  apologies  have  been  made  later. 
Usually  they  seemed  to  have  had  only  a  limited  supply  of 
liquor  and  to  recover  from  it  in  a  few  days.  Most  of  them 
are  men  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years  of  age  who 
began  to  drink  in  pre-prohibition  days.  I  know  only  an 
occasional  younger  man  who  has  acquired  the  habit  since 
1915. 

Since  November,  1924,  I  have  been  away  from  Des 
Moines  except  for  two  visits.  My  successor  at  Roadside 
told  me  that  this  was  a  period  of  unusual  activity  in  both 
drinking  and  selling  liquor  and  that  in  the  past  two  years 
there  have  been  again  alternating  periods  of  wetness  and 
dryness.  Last  August  as  I  sat  in  a  friend's  house,  I  asked 
her  opinion  of  the  liquor  situation.  She  has  lived  in  the 
Bottoms  almost  as  long  as  I  have.  She  said :  "Every  house 
in  the  next  block,  on  this  side  of  the  street,  is  making  or 
selling,  or  both  making  and  selling."  I  asked  how  she 
knew  this  and  she  said  chiefly  by  the  number  of  expensive 
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automobiles  which  stop  in  front  of  the  houses  and  the  well- 
dressed  men  who  go  in.  I  asked  if  she  thought  the  situation 
as  bad  as  before  prohibition  and  she  said  "Yes,"  and  then 
she  hesitated  and  added,  "Well,  I'm  not  sure.  There  are 

>t  as  many  drunken  men  on  the  street  as  there  were  then 
.nd  there  are  no  children  carrying  pails  home." 

A  group  of  women  members  of  a  settlement  club  agreed 
•n  saymg,  "It  is  terrible.  There  is  lots  of  selling  all  over 
the  Bottoms  and  it  is  terrible  how  many  men  are  drinking." 
One^  added,  "Some  women  are  drinking  too,  and  some  sell- 
ing. I  asked  them  if  it  seemed  as  bad  as  in  the  saloon 
days.  They  agreed  that  the  present  situation  is  not  com- 
parable to  that  period.  They  knew  more  of  the  old  days 
than  I,  and  of  the  hardships  of  women  and  children  with 
drunken  husbands  and  fathers.  I  asked  if  any  of  them  knew 
men  who  now  came  home  drunk  to  drive  the  family  into 
the  street.  They  told  me  of  but  two  men  who  are  abusive 
at  home,  spending  all  their  wages  for  drink,  and,  said  one 
of  the  women  cheerfully,  "Both  of  them  are  old  and  they'll 
not  last  long." 

We  talked  about  unemployment,  which  is  very  general 
in  Des  Moines  now — the  agricultural  depression  reacts 
everywhere  in  Iowa.  They  thought  drink  had  very  little 
to  do  with  unemployment.  There  were  drinking  men  with- 
out jobs,  but  they  were  the  men  who  were  often  idle.  They 
had  been  idle  for  longer  periods,  naturally;  sober  men  get 
the  first  jobs  that  are  open.  They  told  me  of  a  number 
of  families  living  in  comfort  from  the  sale  of  liquor  but 
they  all  said  most  of  the  liquor  is  bought  outside  the  neigh- 
borhood. We  talked  about  "dope,"  too,  but  they  said  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  its  use  had  increased  in  the  Bottoms. 
One  thing  that  was  said  was  enlightening.  "Women  are 
not  so  helpless  now  as  they  used  to  be.  Girls  can  do  more 
kinds  of  work,  and  even  middle-aged  women  can  find  jobs 
where  the  work  is  not  so  hard  and  where  they  make  good 
money."  The  thought  was  that  women  now  do  not  toler- 
ate the  old  order  of  poverty  and  abuse. 

A  visitor  from  another  organization  who  came  into  Road- 
side one  day  said  she  had  been  calling  on  Mary  B.,  whose 
mother  had  led  a  hard  life  because  the  father  drank  and 
they  were  extremely  poor.  "They  are  prosperous  now," 
said  the  visitor.  "Mary  told  me  her  papa  used  to  drink 
something  awful.  But  he  is  scared  of  bootleg  whiskey  be- 
cause so  many  men  have  been  killed  by  it,  so  now  he  gives 
all  his  money  to  her  mama  and  they  are  building  a  new 
house  and  getting  along  just  swell." 

A  FEW  days  later  I  called  on  another  friend  whose 
drunken  husband  deserted  her  after  she  had  borne  three 
children.  She  supported  herself  by  day-work.  At  eighteen 
the  daughter  had  died  of  tuberculosis  and  at  twenty,  one 
of  the  sons.  The  second  son  and  his  wife  died  from  drink, 
leaving  her  a  legacy  of  two  small  grandsons.  She  worked  on 
—washed,  cleaned,  put  them  through  the  grade  school,  had 
them  taught  trades.  Now  she  is  seventy  and  the  younger 
grandson,  the  hope  of  her  old  age,  is  traveling  the  path  his 
grandfather  and  his  father  traveled  before  him.  My  friend, 
who  had  suffered  from  three  generations  pf  drinking  men, 
said:  "Men  can't  help  taking  the  drink  when  it's  round 
them."  I  said,  "It  ought  not  to  be  around  them  these  days 
but  apparently  the  law  can't  be  enforced." 

She  lifted  her  brave  old  head  on  which  too  many  tragedie 
have  fallen,  and  with  the  fighting  look  still  in   her  eyes 
replied:     "Can't  be  enforced— and  you  say  that?     It  can 
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be  enforced.  You  know  it  can  be  if  them  that  should  do 
it  would  do  it." 

The  impression  seemed  to  be  general  among  those  with 
whom  I  talked  that  most  of  the  drinking  in  Des  Moines 
is  among  the  well-to-do.  Many  well-to-do  men  seem  to 
have  acquired  a  liquor  inferiority  complex.  They  feel  they 
must  show  their  world  they  can  secure  and  serve  liquor, 
and  thus  prove  that  they  belong  socially  and  financially  to 
the  class  able  to  support  bootleggers.  Keeping  and  drinking 
liquor  is  to  them  a  social  obligation,  in  the  same  category 
as  membership  in  the  most  expensive  country  club.  The 
well-to-do  young  people  who  are  drinking  seem  to  come 
from  these  families  and  to  get  the  complex  and  the  liquor 
in  their  own  homes. 

Drinking  among  young  men  and  women  in  our  neighbor- 
hood is  not  general,  so  far  as  I  could  learn  or  observe,  partly, 
I  think,  because  of  the  expense.  The  well-to-do  can  keep 
both  a  car  and  a  flask.  In  our  neighborhood  we  must  choose, 
and  generally  we  choose  a  Ford.  One  is  impatient  some- 
times at  the  proportion  of  the  family  budget  which  goes  into 
automobiles,  but  after  all,  using  a  high  proportion  of  the 


family  income  for  a  car  is  infinitely  better  than  using  it  for 
strong  drink. 

As  I  recall  the  Bottoms  of  1904,  I  know  that  the  lives 
of  its  people  have  been  revolutionized.  How  much  of  this 
revolution  is  due  to  prohibition  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 
know  that  the  shuffling  drunkard  I  saw  stumbling  along 
Scott  Street  a  month  ago  is  exactly  as  sodden  and  degraded 
as  the  drunkards  who  stumbled  along  that  street  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  and  I  know  that  all  the  helpful  forces  of 
modern  life,  material  and  immaterial,  can  do  nothing  for  a 
man  whose  brain  and  body  are  paralyzed  by  liquor. 

There  is  illegal  drinking  and  selling  in  the  Bottoms  as 
there  is  in  so  many  communities.  Who  is  most  to  blame  I 
do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  if  the  city,  county,  state  and 
federal  forces  charged  with  enforcement  of  the  law  were 
working  cooperatively  instead  of  uncooperatively  and  were 
supported  by  the  citizens  who  are  law-abiding,  the  prohibi- 
tion law  would  be  enforced.  Even  with  partial  enforce- 
ment, drunkenness  in  the  Bottoms  twenty-two  years  ago  and 
drunkenness  there  today  is  as  smallpox  was  before  and  since 
men  have  learned  the  use  of  vaccination. 


Who  Commits  Suicide? 


By  RUTH  SHONLE 


MAY  and  June  are  the  open  season  for  suicides. 
The  number  runs  in  a  crescendo  up  through 
these   months,    declines   through   the   summer 
and  early  fall,  tilts  gently  upward  in  Decem- 
ber, then  dips  again  in  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring.    No  one  knows  whether  this  increase  during 
the  late  spring  is  due  to  the  restlessness  of  "spring  fever," 
or  to  some  unanalyzed  physiological  reaction  to  changes  in 
temperature,   humidity,   and  so   forth.    The   differences   in 
rates  between  the  seasons  are  not  so  great,  however,   that 
they  need  affect  the  fundamental  analysis  of  causes  of  suicide. 
Perhaps    the   most   interesting   thing   they   suggest   is    that 
suicide  is  not  necessarily  a  reaction  to  the  material  hard- 
ships of  poverty  or  hunger  or  cold,  which  press  most  closely 
during  the  winter  months.    The  alternative  suggestion   is 
that  suicide  is  a  reaction  to  social  and  psychological  mal- 
adjustments, to  thwarting  of  vital  interests  and  ideals,  to 
disturbances  of  one's  chosen  mode  of  life,  which  may  seem 
more   acute    and    unendurable    during    the    restless    spring 
months. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  suicide,  the  United  States  is 
comparatively  "healthy."  Here  for  every  IOO,OOO  of  the 
population,  u.8  people  kill  themselves  each  year  (1922). 
In  France  the  corresponding  rate  is  21.9;  in  Germany,  21.4; 
in  Denmark,  14.5.  Not  all  of  Europe  is  suicide-ridden, 
however.  In  Sweden  the  rate  is  IO.T  suicides  per  100,000 
people  (1918);  in  England  and  Wales,  9.1  (1919);  in 
Italy,  6.9  (1916);  in  Norway,  5.3  (1920).  The  explana- 
tion of  the  varying  European  rates  must  be  left  for  some 
European  investigator. 

While  the  rate  of  the  United  States  in  general  is  relatively 
low,  there  are  distinct  localities  and  groups  where  suicide  is 
rife.  A  map  with  cross-hatchings  to  show  the  rates  by  states 
pictures  the  South  almost  white  (almost  without  suicide), 
the  East  and  North  of  varying  degrees  of  grayness,  the 


far  West  dark,  with  California  almost  black — preeminent 
in  suicide  as  in  many  other  things. 

In  whatever  locality  the  comparison  is  made,  cities  out- 
rank surrounding  rural  districts  by  about  30  per  cent.  For 
the  registration  states  of  the  United  States  in  1922,  the 
urban  rate  was  14.3  suicides  per  100,000  people,  the  rural 
rate,  9.5.  The  trite  explanation  for  this  difference  is  that 
city  life  wears  on  people's  nerves  more  heavily  than  country 
life.  Perhaps — although  there  is  much  talk  of  the  grinding 
monotony  of  country  life.  There  are  other  factors  worthy 
of  consideration.  In  the  rural  communities  values  are  less 
individualistic  than  in  the  city.  Man  has  more  "duties"  to 
his  family,  his  community,  his  God,  in  the  country  than  in 
the  city.  Suicide  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  individual 
concern.  Moreover,  the  rural  community— even  in  its 
present  distraught  condition — incorporates  the  individual 
more  closely  into  a  group  which  first  sets  social  standards  to 
define  his  needs  and  interests  and  then  provides  for  their 
satisfaction. 

The  rural  person  has,  in  family,  church,  club,  school, 
neighborhood  groups,  trading  centers,  opportunity  to  meet 
and  make  friends,  to  select  husband  or  wife,  to  receive  advice 
and  help,  when  in  grief  to  be  comforted,  and  when  old  to 
receive  care.  There  is,  too,  in  the  monotony  and  simplicity 
of  rural  life,  a  concentration  on  elemental  needs  and  an 
avoidance  of  the  variety  of  interests  and  ambitions  to  which 
the  urban  person  is  subjected  and  which  necessarily  increase 
the  chances  of  disappointment  in  working  out  a  satisfactory 
life  organization. 

A  STUDY  of  types  of  communities  shows  that  all  com- 
munities organized,  as  is  the  rural  community,  on  the 
basis  of  homogeneous  groups  which  enmesh  the  individual 
firmly  in  the  social  codes  and  customs  and  provide  for  his 
major  needs,  have  low  suicide-rates.    Suicide  is  almost  un- 
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mown  in  isolated  primitive  villages.  There  is  very  little  in 
•eligious  communities  where  the  church  undertakes  to  con- 
:rol  the  entire  life  of  the  individual.  Thus  Catholic  com- 
munities have  low  rates,  and  in  the  United  States  the 
Mormon  states  have  much  lower  rates  than  adjacent  states. 
The  high  urban  rate  does  not  seem,  then,  to  be  so  much 
a  matter  of  mere  nerve  strain  as  of  confused  values,  of  the 
loss  of  a  sense  of  obligation  to  anything  but  individual  in- 
terests, of  failure  to  find  in  the  isolation  of  city  life  the 
satisfactions  for  fundamental  interests  and  desires.  In  short, 
the  city  increases  the  opportunities  for  maladjustments  and 
at  the  same  time  destroys  the  inhibitions  which  make  many 
people  feel  that  they  have  no  right  to  take  their  own  lives. 

In  any  one  community  there  are  again  variations  in  rates 
as  between  classes  and  groups  of  people.  In  Europe  and 
America  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the  suicide-rate  for 
men  has  been  from  two  to  four  times  that  for  women.  Thus 
in  1920  in  the  United  States  registration  area,  there  were 
only  38.1  female  suicides  for  every  too  male  suicides.  There 
are  three  possible  explanations,  but  which  is  the  true  one  has 
never  been  determined.  Men  may  be  subjected  to  more 
disorganizing  experiences  than  women ;  they  may  break  more 
easily  under  the  strain  of  maladjustment;  or  they  may  be 
less  resourceful  in  finding  new  adjustments. 

There  is  a  definite  relation  of  suicide  to  age.  In  spite  of 
the  scareheads  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  regarding  child-suicide,  there  is  little 
suicide  among  children.  The  recent  occurrence  of  several 
dozen  student  suicides  within  a  few  months  led  to  front- 
page stories,  editorials,  sermons,  street-corner  comment  and 
parlor  gossip  with  theories  and  explanations  as  numerous  as 
the  commentators.  It  is  probable  that  no  one  knows  why 
each  individual  boy  or  girl  committed  suicide  or  tha  amount 
of  influence  which  the  stories  of  the  first  suicides  had  on 
succeeding  ones.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  suicides 
represent  a  temporary  occurrence,  in  which  the  romantic 
and  sensational  newspaper  stories  may  well  have  played  a 
part  through  setting  a  pattern  by  which  other,  already 
disturbed,  young  people  found  a  final  solution  to  their 
problems.  There  seems  little  evidence  that  these  suicides 
represent  a  trend  or  are  indicative  of  the  general  conduct 
of  college  students. 

If  the  term  "children"  be  taken  to  include  all  ages  up 
to  twenty,  it  is  true  that  there  are  very  few  child-suicides 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  suicide  of  a  young  child  is  so 
rare  as  to  be  almost  accidental.  In  1920  there  were  eighteen 
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milhon  children  under  the  age  of  ten  in  the  registration 
states;  one  committed  suicide  during  the  twelve  months. 
This  year  is  typical.  Out  of  every  100,000  children  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  nineteen,  only  two  committed  suicide 
in  1920;  while  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-nine, 
ten  people  out  of  every  100,000  committed  suicide;  and 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  thirty-nine  14  out  of  every 
100,000.  The  highest  rate  was  found  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty  to  eighty-nine  years,  when  thirty-four  suicides 
occurred  per  100,000  people.  This  statement  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  children  and  young  people  are  never  unhappy 
nor  maladjusted,  but  that,  apparently,  they  have  sufficient 
resiliency  and  hope  to  struggle  on.  It  is  the  older  person  who 
admits  defeat  and  allows  his  despair  to  rule  him. 

Of  especial  importance  where  cities  are  concerned  is  the 
variation  in  suicide-rates  of  groups  of  different  national  and 
cultural  backgrounds.  As  a  whole,  immigrants  in  the  United 
States  have  a  much  higher  suicide  rate  than  native-born 
Americans  and  a  much  higher  rate  than  their  countrymen 
in  Europe.  The  following  figures  for  the  United  States 
registration  area  in  1910  (the  only  year  for  which  data 
were  available)  are  corroborated  by  more  recent  figures  for 
New  York  City  and  Chicago. 

SUICIDES  OF  WHITE  POPULATION  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  ACCORDING  TO  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH,  FOR  1910. 

Place  of  Birth  Suicides  per  100,000 

Inhabitants 
All  countries 
United  States 
All  foreign  countries 
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Russia 

Ireland 

Scotland 
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France 
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17.64 
14.16 
30.29 

13.98 
16.66 
19.16 
21.91 
24.02 
24.8* 
28.52 
19-53 
36.67 
59.30 
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When   these   figures   are   compared   with   the    rates   for 
European  countries  it  appears  that  while  all  immigrant  rates 
are  double  or  treble  the   European   rates,   the   immign 
groups  with   the  highest   rates  come   from   the   Europe; 
countries  with  the  highest  rates,  while  those  with  low  rate- 
come  from  European  countries  with  low  rates 
with  them  to  America  whatever  attitudes  or  philosophy  t 
have  previously  acquired  concerning  suicide.   The  extreme 
hieh  rates  in  America  are  undoubtedly  due  to  difficult! 
of  adjustment.    In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  r, 
that    he  immigrant  suicides  do  not  often  occur  soon  aft, 
in  this  country,  but  after  the  as  hved 
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The  Common  Welfare 


WHEN  the  levee  broke  on  May  4  at  Duck- 
port,   opposite   Vicksburg   on   the    Louisiana 
side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  American 
Red  Cross  knew  that  it  was  in  for  another 
big   batch    of    refugees    numbering    not   less 
than  35,000  and  not  more  than  50,000  persons.    It  knew 
also,  while  the  water  was  first  rushing  through  the  break, 
just  where  was  the  nearest  land  high  enough  for  a  refugee 
camp  and,  as  to  the  future,  it  knew  about  when  and  where 
the  water  could  be  expected  to  re-enter  the  Mississippi  and 
what  effect  it  would  have  on  the  crucial  situation  down- 
stream, where  for  many  miles  some  of  the  poorest  of  the 
levees  would  have  to  meet  the  incredible  pressure  of  this 
greatest  of  all  the  Mississippi  floods. 

All  of  this  information  comes  out  of  the  tightly-woven 
relations  established  under  the  Mississippi  Flood  Committee 
appointed  by  President  Coolidge  with  Secretary  Hoover 
as  chairman.  In  this  particular  case  the  information  came 
from  the  maps  of  the  Army  engineers.  The  forces  and 
equipment  which  word  of  the  new  crevasse  instantly  brought 
to  the  threatened  area,  indicates  the  committee's  widely 
ranging  services — Red  Cross  workers  and  nurses  and  boats, 
Coast  Guard  launches  with  their  trained  crews  from  the 
waters  off  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  Army  engineers, 
Navy  aviators,  doctors  from  the  Army  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  social  workers  from  local  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  mobilization  was  as  quick,  intelligent  and  sure  as  the 
team  play  of  infielders  when  a  grounder  starts  toward 
second  base. 

On  May  i  there  were,  in  round  figures,  250,000  men, 
women,  and  children  living  in  Red  Cross  camps  in  seven 
states.  And,  such  is  the  amazing  sweep  of  this  disaster, 
before  the  new  camp  was  started  at  Vicksburg  and  almost 
a  week  before  the  crest  of  the  flood  was  due  at  New  Orleans, 
the  earliest  camps,  far  upstream  in  Illinois,  were  already 
being  evacuated.  And,  such  are  the  conflicting  pluses  and 
minuses  of  the  thing,  it  may  well  be  that  this  particular 
break  saved  a  long  stretch  of  poor  levees  built  by  counties 
which  have  been  content  to  take  the  minimum  of  federal 
aid  and  thus  reduce  their  own  costs,  much  as  some  parts 
of  these  United  States  have  been  content  to  take  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  money  and  gamble  on 
their  babies'  lives.  So  these  poor  farmers  had  gambled  that 
the  old  river  would  never  go  over  its  highest  recorded  flood 
stage  of  the  past. 

This  flood  is  the  ninety-second  disaster,  big  or  little,  in 
which  the  Red  Cross  has  had  a  hand — usually  the  right 
hand — in  twelve  months.  They  say  that  the  field  men 
have  grown  web-footed,  and  the  situation  at  Washington 
headquarters  is  tersely  put  in  the  answer  made  to  a  sten- 
ographer applying  for  a  job,  who  asked  what  her  hours 
would  be:  "Eight  A.  M.  to  one  A.  M. — and  Sunday  too." 
They  are  telling  rare  stories  at  headquarters  in  Wash- 


ington of  the  money-raising  campaign.  There  was  the 
urgent,  elderly  man  who  came  in  simply  fired  with  the 
thought  that  thousands  of  refugees  must  be  scrambling 
through  the  woods,  tortured  by  poison  ivy,  to  be  saved 
only  by  a  lavish  use — from  the  relief  fund — of  his  sure 
cure  for  this  devastating  itch.  There  was  the  fellow  who 
offered  to  give  a  trainload — two  trainloads — of  his  very 
perishable  food-product  on  the  simple  condition  that  the 
cars  be  covered  with  banners  bearing  his  name  and  that  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  run  off  as  a  movie  news  reel.  And  there 
was  the  community  chest  representative  who  blew  in  with 
the  challenge  that  in  his  city  they  raised  all  their  money  in  a 
single  yearly  campaign  and  on  a  scientific  basis  showing 
the  need;  and  what  scientific  statement  of  the  need  could 
they  give  him  before  he  would  accept  the  quota  allotted 
his  city? 

The  President's  appeal  for  a  second  five  million  dollars 
for  the  relief  'fund  came  out  when  the  first  five  had  been 
passed  by  more  than  a  million.  The  two  sums,  it  is  likely, 
will  do  no  more  than  meet  the  emergent  relief  expenses  for 
food,  shelter,  clothes,  medicine.  Rehabilitation,  with  a 
property  loss  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  millions, 
must  await  later  plans. 


HHHE  United  Parents'  Association  of  Greater  New  York 
J_  functions  as  "the  connecting  link  between  the  educator, 
the  experimenters,  the  research  organizations  and  the  general 
public."  This  means,  of  course,  a  program  of  parental 
education,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  popular  term.  The 
year's  work  of  the  organization,  as  summed  up  by  the  presi- 
dent, Robert  E.  Simon,  at  the  recent  annual  business  meet- 
ing, is  a  mine  of  suggestions  to  similar  groups  in  small 
American  towns  as  well  as  large  cities  organized  to  "co- 
ordinate home  and  school."  The  New  York  association 
has  grown  from  67  member  organizations  to  114  in  the 
past  year.  This  means  that  it  has  enrolled  about  40,000 
parents  of  public  elementary  and  high  school  children  and 
also  of  pupils  in  a  group  of  famous  private  schools.  The 
membership  fee  is  ten  cents  a  year,  which  is  supplemented 
by  contributions  to  meet  the  annual  budget  of  $36,000. 
The  projects  for  the  closing  year  included  a  study  of 
teachers'  salaries  and  the  support  of  the  Rice-Dick  bill 
which  adds  $16,500,000  to  the  state  budget  for  education ; 
after-school  athletic  centers;  study  groups  for  the  mental 
and  physical  health  of  children ;  English  classes  for  foreign 
mothers;  and  school  lunches.  A  new  field  work  division  has 
been  created,  which  offers  advice  on  new  buildings,  improve- 
ments and  educational  projects.  One  of  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  United  Parents'  Association  is  "to  acquaint  the 
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general  public  with  the  work  being  done  by  research  organ- 
izations." It  carries  the  results  to  its  membership  through 
i  weekly  bulletin,  The  School  Parent,  through  public  meet- 
'ngs  and  through  its  study  groups.  Its  speakers'  bureau  has 
Hied  274  calls  during  the  past  year,  on  such  subjects  as 
icalth,  child  training,  recreation,  home  work,  intelligence 
testing  and  methods  of  teaching.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ng  experiments  of  the  year  was  the  exhibit  of  public  school 
art  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  This  was  in  con- 
tection  with  Open  School  Week,  during  which  nearly  half 
i  million  parents  made  use  of  the  opportunity  of  watching 
the  city's  public  schools  in  operation. 
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AT  A   TIME   when   organized    labor   is   making   such 
/"\.  notable  efforts  to  establish  sound  cooperative  relations 
>vith  management  as  those  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
p.  210),  it  seems  tragic  that  public  opinion  as  authorita- 
ively  expressed  by  the  courts  should  hedge  the  unions  about 
>vith  legalistic  restrictions  that  throw  them  back  upon  the 
Id  brute  fight  for  existence.    In  the  case  of  the  Bedford 
^ut   Stone  Company  and   others,   against  the  Journeymen 
tone  Cutters'  Association,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
as  rendered  a  judgment  which  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
ustice  Brandeis,  Justice  Holmes  concurring,  makes  of  "the 
German  Law  and  the  Clayton  Act  an  instrument  for  im- 
>osing  restraints  upon  labor  which  reminds  of  involuntary 
ervitude."     For   many   years,    the   plaintiffs   had   contracts 
vith  the  association.    In   1921,  they  refused  to  renew  the 
ontracts  because  certain  rules  or  conditions  proposed  by  the 
ourneymen  were  unacceptable.    Then  came  a  strike,  fol- 
lowed by  a  lockout,  during  which  the  employers  organized 
"a  so-called  independent  union."  They  became  the  "declared 
enemies"  of  the  union.    "They  were  seeking  to  destroy  it." 
The  constitution  of  the  Stone  Cutters'  Association  pro- 
vides that  "no  member  of  this  association  shall  cut,  carve 
or  fit  any  material  that  has  been  cut  by  men  working  in 
opposition  to  this  association."    In   self-defense,  the  union 
enforced  this  rule  upon  its  members  on  building  construc- 
tion work  throughout  the  country.    This,  the  majority  of 
the  court,   relying  principally  on   the   authority  of   Loewe 
vs.    Lawlor — the    famous     Danbury     Hatters'    case — and 
Duplex  Printing  Co.  vs.  Deering,  held  to  be  in  unreasonable 
restraint  of   interstate  trade,   and   so  enjoinable  under  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts.  Justice  Brandeis  points  out  that 
the  issue  in  the  Hatters'  case  was  not,  as  here,  the  mere 
refusal  to  finish  a  product  partly  made  by  members  of  an 
opposing  union,  but  the  general  boycott,  invoking  the  power 
of  the  consumer  as   a  weapon  of   offensive  warfare.     The 
question  upon  which  the  Court  divided  in  the  Duplex  case 
was  whether  the  Clayton  Act  had  forbidden  federal  courts 
to  issue  an  injunction  in  cases  where  a  union  invoked  both 
the  boycott  and  the  sympathetic  strike  to  attain  its  ends. 
"The  conduct  there  condemned  was  not,  as  here,  action  taken 
for  self-protection   against   an  opposing  union   installed  by 
employers   to  destroy  the  regular   union  with   which   they 
long  had  had  contracts."    The  Stone  Cutters  in  this  case 
invoked  neither  the  boycott  nor  the  sympathetic  strike.  They 


were  innocent  alike  of  trespass  and  of  breach  of  contract. 

hey  did  not  picket.  They  refrained  from  violence,  in- 
timidation,  fraud  and  threats.  They  refrained  from  obstruct- 

1  otherw1Se  either   the   plaintiffs   or   their   customers    in 

ttempts  to  secure  other  help.   They  did  not  plan  a  boycott 

against  any  of  the  plaintiffs  or  against  builders  who  used 

the   pontiffs'   product.     On    the   contrary   they    expressed 

ntire  willingness   to  cut   and    finish   anywhere   any   stone 

quarried  by  any  of  the  plaintiffs,  except  such  stone  as  had 

been  partially  "cut  by  men  working  in  opposition  to"  the 

association. 

In  earlier  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  had  so  interpreted 
the  mind  of  Congress  as  declared  in  the  Sherman  law  as 
to  permit  "capitalists  to  combine  in  a  single  corporation 
50  per  cent  of  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States 
dominating  the  trade  through  its  vast  resources" ;  to  permit 
another  group  of  capitalists  "to  combine  in  another  corpora- 
tion practically  the  whole  shoe-machinery  industry  of  the 
country,  necessarily  giving  it  a  position  of  dominance  over 
shoe-manufacturing  in  America."  Justices  Brandeis  and 
Holmes  hold  that  it  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  Congress 
had  by  the  same  act  willed  to  deny  to  members  of  a  small 
craft  of  workingmen  the  right  to  cooperate  in  simply 
refraining  from  work,  when  "that  course  was  the  only 
means  of  self-protection  against  a  combination  of  militant 
and  powerful  employers." 

Yet  this  strange  construction  prevailed  with  a  majority 
of  the  court,  which  has  thus  raised  a  fresh  barrier  in  the 
way  of  the  substitution  in  American  industry  of  reasoned 
cooperation  between  management  and  men  for  the  old  spirit 
of  warfare.  How  can  unions  which  are  thus  forced  to  fight 
for  existence  be  expected  to  develop  the  type  of  leadership 
and  to  accumulate  the  resources  necessary  to  the  fulfillment 
of  a  sustained  policy  of  union-management  cooperation? 


HOW  much  this  emerging  tendency  toward  cooperation 
is  in  need  of  public  encouragement,  appears  from  the 
brave  efforts  of  the  bituminous  miners  and  operators  of 
Illinois  to  win  for  it  a  sympathetic  hearing  even  among  their 
own  constituencies.  Early  in  April,  after  the  Miami  confer- 
ence between  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  operators 
of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  had  broken  down  be- 
cause of  the  miners'  refusal  to  consider  the  operators' 
demand  for  a  reduction  of  wages  from  the  Jacksonville 
scale  (Survey,  April  15),  the  Illinois  operators,  passing  upon 
an  appeal  for  cooperation  from  the  president  of  District  12 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  expressed,  as  an  alternative 
to  the  demand  for  a  reduction  in  wages,  a  willingness  to 
meet  with  the  miners  to  consider  modifications  in  existing 
working  arrangements  which  would  lower  the  cost  of 
production.  As  the  Coal  Age  understands  it,  Illinois 
producers  do  not  insist  upon  a  slash  in  the  Jacksonville  rates 
if  their  competitive  position  can  be  improved  by  changes 
in  other  directions.  "They  are  interested,"  says  the  Coal 
Age,  "not  so  much  in  what  a  man  may  receive  for  his  day's 
toil  as  in  what  the  production  cost  is  per  ton  of  coal." 
Unfortunately,  the  public  press  seems  not  to  have  caught  the 
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significance  of  this  remarkable  innovation  in  the  bituminous 
industry,  so  that  the  Illinois  group  are  left  to  feel  their 
way  without  the  support  of  public  opinion. 

The  response  of  the  Illinois  operators  to  the  invitation 
of  the  miners'  local  leader  would  seem  to  demonstrate  the 
mistaken  judgment  of  John  Lewis,  national  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  in  leaving  a  similar  proposal 
for  the  dying  hours  of  the  Miami  conference  between  the 
miners  and  the  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field, 
when  no  one  would  take  him  seriously.  In  an  open  letter 
to  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  in  comment  upon  a 
special  issue  of  the  Information  Service  of  the  Council's 
Department  of  Research  and  Education  devoted  to  The 
Bituminous  Wage  Controversy,  Mr.  Lewis  insists  that  his 
proposal  was  the  only  constructive  suggestion  laid  before 
the  conference,  and  that  "it  offered  a  basis  for  effective  co- 
operation between  employer  and  employe — a  policy  that 
must  in  the  long  run,  be  adopted  in  every  industry."  Had 
such  a  proposal  been  incorporated  in  the  Jacksonville 
agreement  in  1924  and  had  Mr.  Lewis  made  it  the  basis 
for  his  appeal  to  the  public  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
affairs  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  his  position  and  that 
of  the  miners  in  their  present  difficulties  would  be  stronger 
than  it  is.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  a  major 
cause  of  delay  in  the  maturing  of  this  newly  declared  policy 
is  that  the  miners  like  the  stone  cutters  have  had  their 
resources  depleted  by  fights  for  existence  largely  occasioned 
by  court  decisions  which  like  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  cited  above  "remind  of  involutary  servitude." 


MARYLAND  now  joins  the  distinguished  group  of 
advancing  commonwealths  which  award  double  or 
triple  compensation  to  minors  injured  while  illegally  em- 
ployed. The  bill  is  signed  and  the  penalty  is  mandatory, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Consumers'  League  and  the 
Maryland  League  of  Women  Voters.  The  group  includes 
Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  this  latest  new- 
comer, first  among  southern  states. 

Missouri  emerged  at  the  November  elections  from  the 
mourning  list  of  six  states  which  had  previously  been  shame- 
lessly devoid  of  workmen's  compensation,  leaving  therein 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina.  To  achieve  this  emergence  required  three  biennial 
referenda,  in  1922-24-26,  whereby  Missouri  voters  educated 
themselves  so  far  as  to  move  next  door,  as  it  were,  to  the 
four  distinguished  states  above  signaled.  Unfortunately, 
however,  instead  of  providing  at  this  hard-won  victory 
double  compensation  as  a  mandatory  penalty  for  illegal  em- 
ployment of  minors  in  industry,  Missouri  has  contented  her- 
self with  prescribing  an  addition  for  them  of  50  per  cent  to 
the  usual  single  award. 

Missouri  voters  by  their  referendum  have,  however,  thus 
taken  a  stand  far  in  advance  of  the  preposterously  and 
dangerously  belated  interpretation  bestowed  by  their  at- 
torney-general last  fall  upon  their  state  child  labor  law. 
They  scarcely  seem  to  belong  to  the  civilization  represented 
by  the  brutal  levity  with  which  their  recent  legislature 
rejected  a  fairly  modern  child  labor  bill. 


DISCOURAGING  enough  is  the  news  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  legislature  has  failed  to  continue 
the  Children's  Commission  and  that  body  therefore,  deprived 
of  official  sanction  and  appropriation,  has  ceased  to  be.  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  the  Commission,  "appointed  to 
study  and  revise  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania  relating  to 
children"  has  exemplified  the  patient  process  of  fact-finding, 
analysis,  education,  and  finally  legislative  recommendation 
which  lie  behind  sound  social  evolution.  Its  monumental 
report  on  the  legal  foundation  of  the  courts  of  the  state 
for  the  handling  of  delinquent,  dependent  and  neglected 
children  will  furnish  food  for  thought  and  for  action  for 
many  a  year,  while  the  coordinate  studies  of  child  dependency 
and  delinquency  in  seven  Pennsylvania  counties,  prepared 
by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Commission,  Neva  R. 
Deardorff,  and  published  by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau, 
give  a  cross-section  of  existing  conditions.  Had  the  com- 
mission been  continued  for  two  years,  as  its  members  desired, 
there  would  have  been  an  opportunity  not  only  to  continue 
these  studies,  but  gradually  to  crystallize  into  legislation 
the  recommendations  based  upon  them,  as  the  progressive 
course  of  popular  information  and  opinion  on  such  subjects 
made  action  possible.  A  bill  abolishing  the  indenture  or 
"binding  out"  of  children  passed  the  legislature,  but  the 
other  recommendations,  which  included  measures  relating 
to  the  control  of  child  placement,  the  licensing  of  maternity 
homes,  and  the  amendment  of  the  juvenile  court  act,  thus 
suffer  an  untimely  loss  of  their  natural  proprietor.  How- 
ever, the  facts  so  painstakingly  collected,  the  conditions  they 
depict,  and  the  popular  interest  aroused  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Commission,  still  remain.  If  an  active  and  able  residuary 
legatee  can  be  found,  the  unfortunate  effect  of  the  break 
may  be  minimized,  and  the  work  carried  forward  on  the 
foundation  already  laid. 


"QRIGHTER  aspects  of  this  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
\_)  legislature  appear  in  the  achievement  of  the  main  ob- 
jective of  the  Public  Charities  Association  of  that  state — 
the  unanimous  passage  of  the  bill  to  submit  to  the  people 
in  1928  a  $50,000,000  bond  issue  for  state  institutions  for 
the  insane,  feebleminded,  epileptic,  and  delinquent,  com- 
parable to  the  similar  action  taken  by  New  York  state  two 
years  ago.  The  appropriation  for  the  Mothers'  Assistance 
Fund  also  received  a  greatly  needed  increase,  to  $2,750,000, 
authorized  during  the  coming  two  years,  enough,  it  is 
estimated,  practically  to  wipe  out  the  present  long  waiting 
lists  of  eligible  applicants.  Another  bill  of  social  importance 
raised  the  minimum  marriage  age  in  the  state  to  sixteen 
years.  The  neighbors  of  Pennsylvania  may  find  comfort 
even  in  the  demise  of  the  Children's  Commission  through 
the  fact  that  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  who  has  served  the  state 
in  various  capacities  during  the  past  ten  years — as  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Philadelphia  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  charities,  as  assistant  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  finally  as  exe- 
cutive secretary  of  the  Children's  Commission — now  comes 
to  New  York  to  take  charge  of  the  Research  Bureau  of  the 
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Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City.  Miss  Deardorff  was 
formerly  an  associate  editor  of  The  Survey.  Robert  E. 
Chaddock  will  share  in  the  work  of  the  bureau  as  consultant. 


fO  the  obviously  crippled  ranks  of  the  lame,  the  blind, 
i.  and  the  deaf,  patently  in  need  of  special  service  to  help 
them  get  work  which  they  can  do  efficiently,  other  classes, 
more  recently  recognized  as  handicapped,  have  been  added 
from  time  to  time.  The  man  with  a  damaged  heart  needs 
help  as  surely  as  the  man  with  a  paralyzed  arm,  though  his 
difficulty  is  less  obvious;  so  also  the  ex-tuberculous,  who 
must  be  guarded  against  a  strain  which  again  will  break 
down  their  resistance,  and  the  men  and  women  with  mental 
and  behavior  problems.  Four  of  the  large  organizations 
which  deal  with  the  employment  of  the  handicapped  in 
New  York  City  determined  to  find  out  where  there  was 
overlapping,  where  gaps  in  their  separate  programs,  and 
addressed  a  request  for  a  survey  to  the  Department  of  In- 
dustrial Studies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  The  result 
is  a  detailed  study  by  Mary  La  Dame  of  the  Foundation, 
just  published  by  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City. 

"Why,"  asks  the  foreword,  "should  12  separate  agencies 
serve  those  suffering  from  disabilities  [in  New  York  City] 
and  each  one  in  turn  approach  the  same  employers  for  jobs? 

"Why  should  one  organization  serve  the  crippled  and 
disabled  men  and  boys;  an  entirely  different  one,  the  hard 
of  hearing;  a  third,  girls  with  mental  and  behavior 
problems  ? 

"Why  should  crippled  girls  be  without  service  and  the 
blind  and  tuberculous  be  inadequately  cared  for?" 

Why  indeed?  The  presentation  of  the  facts  suggested 
the  answer,  which  came  in  the  announcement  that  the  four 
largest  agencies  in  New  York  City  concerned  with  finding 
jobs  for  handicapped  men  and  women  would  consolidate 
their  services.  That  intention  has  been  announced  by  the 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  the  Employment 
Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  the  New  York  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association  (including  the  New  York  Heart 
Association)  and  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Association.  The 
consolidated  service,  which  is  to  be  directed  by  Louise 
Odencrantz,  will  be  known  as  the  Joint  Employment 

Bureau  for  the  Disabled  and  will  have  its  headquarters  at  T-iRIENDS  and  admirers  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  are  raising 
the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men.  It  is  hoped  <  fun(ls  for  a  memorial  to  him  as  a  champion  of  liberty 
that  other  organizations  with  a  smaller  volume  of  work  an(j  justice.  The  planned  monument  will  not  be  of  stone 
and  very  highly  specialized  services  will  gradually  merge  or  bronze,  but  a  living  instrument  of  social  service,  a  high- 
this  aspect  of  their  work  with  the  Bureau  in  the  interests  power  ra(jjo  station,  to  be  known  as  WDEBS,  and  to  be 
of  economy  and  effectiveness  which  are  promised  by  such  operated  it  is  announced  in  the  interests  of  "all  progressive 
a  plan.  movements  and  ideas  and  in  aid  of  all  struggles  for  social 

justice     in     the     tolerant     and     broad-minded     spir 
Gene   Debs."  The  station   will  be   acquired   and   operated 
by  a  board  of  trustees  whose  personnel  will  give  it  distinctive 
character.    Norman  Thomas  is  chairman,  Morris  I 

WHAT  should  social  workers  live  by,  their  jobs  alone,      treasurer,  and  G.  August  Gerber,  secretary    An 
or  the  job  plus  the  wider  reaches  of  family  life,  of      members  are  Roger -Bs       in,    Victor  i^m*  ^ 
play,  of  apart  in  the  whole  drama  of  their  towns  and  cities?      Stanton  ch, 

In  one  form  and  another  this  question  bobbed  up  insistently  i  ncuuu-  ~  ^,  "—^  ^  James  H.  Maurer, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Amen-  Haynes  Holmes  Robert  M  rss  tx>  ,  ^ 

can  Association  of  Social  Workers  given  over  to  a  discussion      A.  Phil.p  Randolph,  I 
by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  of  subjects  proposed  by  the  mem- 
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bers.  As  one  harrassed  query  put  it,  "Is  it  possible  in  the 
noise  and  speed  of  this  hurried  age  to  work  eight  or  nine 
hours  a  day  and  have  time  and  energy  left  for  home,  church, 
music  and  the  other  enriching  things  of  life?"  "Wouldn't 
it  be  better,"  another  suggested,  "to  eliminate  the  eternal 
conflict  by  just  giving  up  and  doing  only  one's  job?" 

"Is  our  work  great  enough  to  be  equated  to  life?"  Dr. 
Cabot  himself  asked,  re-phrasing  the  problem.  His  answer 
was  no.  If  the  work  itself  is  so  engrossing  and  exhausting 
as  to  fill  the  whole  horizon,  something  is  the  matter.  Per- 
haps the  trouble  is  with  the  work.  If  numbers  of  social 
workers,  carefully  studying  themselves,  found  that  this  is 
the  case,  a  representation  of  the  difficulties  of  their  lot  should 
be  made  to  their  employers.  It  is  altogether  too  easy,  too 
easy  for  Americans  especially,  to  do  nothing  but  work,  and 
the  joy  in  play  is  also  of  essential  value,  and  not  to  be 
cast  away. 

But,  Dr.  Cabot  suggested,  before  it  is  assumed  that  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  work  is  too  severe,  let  its  quality  be 
studied.  Sometimes  exhaustion  comes  not  from  too  much 
work,  but  from  the  distractions  in  the  minds  of  the  workers 
themselves.  Try  watching  your  minds,  he  suggested ;  clear 
from  them  the  useless  throwbacks  to  past  idiocies,  or  the 
equally  useless  projections  toward  the  uncontrollable  future. 
Biologists,  studying  the  behavior  of  rats  or  guinea-pigs,  have 
a  method  of  covering  the  animals'  feet  or  tails  with  lamp- 
black to  trace  the  aimless  wanderings  about  a  maze  until 
finally  a  solution  is  found.  Does  not  an  analysis  of  human 
action  often  show  a  similar  aimless  squandering  of  energies? 

Most  people  who  work  hard  have  several  speeds — a  No.  i 
speed  to  start  the  day,  taking  every  atom  of  wit  and  con- 
centration ;  a  slower  speed  to  accomplish  more  routine  tasks 
as  energy  begins  to  flag;  and  perhaps  even  a  slower  pace 
to  fall  into  which  still  can  carry  through  mechanical  but 
useful  and  necessary  tasks  toward  the  end  of  the  day.  Before 
such  an  organization  of  one's  abilities,  eliminating  personal 
conflicts  whenever  it  is  possible,  conserving  one's  vitality  for 
the  purposes  most  in  need  of  it,  mountains  of  work  which 
look  insurmountable  sometimes  can  be  made  to  melt  away 
without  too  severe  a  strain. 


Harry  F.  Ward. 


Harriot 
Coyle, 
,  John 
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New  York  Studies  Causes  of  Crime 


By  NELS  ANDERSON 


DURING  the  winter  I  interviewed  the  governor 
of  one  of  the  smaller  eastern  states  on  the  crime 
situation.    He  had  gone  to  the  papers  with  a 
story  of  his  intention  to  clean  up  the  state.    He 
was  going  to  go  to  the  roots.    It  sounded  good. 
I  found  him  very  optimistic  about  the  prospects — his  state 
was  going  to  be  put  on  the  map.    He  explained  in  boyish  glee, 
"You  see  I've  been  going  to  the  bottom.    I   been  reading 
Lombroso  and  all  them  fellows  and  now  the  whole  matter 
is  beginning  to  clear  up." 

I  tried  to  look  learned.  "You  are  going  to  make  some 
study  of  the  causes  of  crime?"  I  asked. 

He  turned  on  me  with  a  look  of  pity.  "Causes?  We  know 
all  about  the  causes.  We  knew  that  before  we  started.  We 
need  law!  Law  with  teeth  in  it!  And  that's  what  we  are 
going  to  get ;  law  with  teeth  in  it !" 

He  did  appoint  his  commission.  It  consisted  of  the  mayors 
of  five  cities  of  the  state.  The  commission  reported  and  the 
law  was  passed.  It  is  a  vest-pocket  replica  of  the  Baumes 
Laws  of  New  York.  Everybody  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  passing  of  the  law  has  returned  home  with  a  virtuous 
feeling,  and  the  police  and  judges  are  left  to  do  their  duty. 

That  is  one  way  of  facing  the  crime  problem ;  and  that  is 
one  kind  of  commission.  It  is  the  tried  and  true  method  of 
the  ages.  It  inevitably  ends  in  passing  laws  and  more  laws ; 
in  going  after  the  culprit  with  tooth  and  tongs.  Once  they 
did  it  to  save  his  soul  but  later  they  did  it  as  an  example  to 
others.  In  those  days  mothers  took  their  knitting  and 
watched  the  witches  burn  and 'the  children  went  in  groups 
to  see  them  hang  the  beggars.  We  have  entered  a  new  era 
of  feeling  but  still  the  vindictivist  is  with  us. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  this  point  of  view  and  ap- 
proach to  the  New  York  Crime  Commission  now  in  the 
midst  of  its  work.  It  consists  of  two  members  from  the 
Senate,  two  from  the  Assembly  and  five  members  appointed 
by  the  governor.  Governor  Smith  did 
not  pick  the  mayors  of  five  cities.  He 
selected  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  police,  a  news- 
paper man,  a  leader  in  boys'  work  and 
a  social  worker.  Caleb  H.  Baumes, 
father  of  the  law  that  bears  his  name, 
is  chairman  of  the  commission.  The 
commission  has  been  at  work  some  six 
months.  The  advance  reports  on  causes 
of  crime  have  just  been  given  out  for 
newspaper  consumption  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Causes,  which  includes 
William  Lewis  Butcher,  chairman; 
Jane  M.  Hoey,  and  Joseph  A.  Mc- 
Ginnies.  Five  other  sub-commissions 
that  have  not  yet  reported  are  studying 
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statistics,  police,  penal  institutions,  the  adjustment  of 
sentences,  and  courts. 

Having  in  mind  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  Baumes  Laws 
in  New  York,  we  outsiders  had  no  reason  to  expect  much 
delving  into  the  matter  of  causes.  However,  the  report  on 
causes  is  an  agreeable  surprise.  It  includes  studies  of  two 
urban  areas,  of  two  rural  areas,  of  145  individual  offenders, 
of  201  truants  in  the  New  York  schools,  of  the  relation  of 
the  daily  press  to  crime  and  of  "art"  magazines  to  crime, 
and  of  a  questionnaire  on  causes  of  crime  submitted  to 
3,000  prominent  citizens  in  New  York  State. 

The  merit  of  this  or  that  individual  study  may  be  a 
matter  of  dispute  but  the  merit  of  the  nine  studies  in  toto 
is  not  to  be  questioned.  The  study  of  one  of  the  urban  areas, 
the  East  Side,  is  not  complete  but  the  study  of  Red  Hook, 
an  isolated  section  in  Brooklyn,  is  illuminating,  especially 
with  reference  to  juvenile  delinquency.  We  are  reminded 
again  that  crime  is  not  a  problem  apart  but  is  matted  into 
a  hundred  other  forms  of  social  abnormality.  In  each  of 
the  several  reports  it  is  brought  to  our  attention  that  there 
is  no  one  cause  of  crime.  With  special  reference  to  the 
individual  studies  of  145  offenders  we  read: 

In  every  case  studied  there  are  many  causative  factors — 
bad  or  broken  homes,  poor  neighborhoods,  difficulties  in 
schools,  drunkenness,  feeblemindedness,  poverty,  mental  ab- 
normalities, low  moral  standards  and  other  factors  that  might 
result  in  anti-social  conduct. 

A  companion  conclusion,  which  ought  to  be  common 
knowledge — but  which  the  vindictivists  never  concede — is 
that  treatment  must  be  individual.  The  governor  of  the 
small  eastern  state  admitted  to  me  that  treatment  must 
relate  to  individuals  and  not  masses,  yet  he  was  for  passing 
a  law  that  automatically  sends  an  offender  to  prison  for 
life  on  the  fourth  offense,  taking  no  account  of  the  whys 
and  wherefores  or  the  complexities  involved.  That  is  the 
easiest  way  out.  To  raise  questions  and 
delve  into  causes  takes  time  and  gums 
up  the  machinery.  The  vindictivist  has 
no  patience  with  such  delays.  He  calls 
it  sentimentality.  His  weakness  lies  in 
not  being  able  to  distinguish  between 
maudlin  sentiment  and  critical  investi- 
gation. 

The  report  of  the  Sub-commission  on 
the  Causes  of  Crime  is  neither  senti- 
mental nor  vindictive.  Nor  does  it 
claim  to  be  a  final  answer.  It  is  trying 
to  raise  some  of  the  fundamental  issues 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  in- 
sists that  passing  law  is  alone  no  cure 
for  crime  because  crime  involves  a  total 
situation  only  part  of  which  is  recog- 
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riized  by  the  law.  We  need  to  understand  this  total  situation 
aefore  we  can  formulate  a  constructive  program  of  treat- 
ment. Significantly  the  report  points  out: 

The  time  has  come  for  clear  thinking  regarding  the  aims 
of  our  corrective  system.  If  the  only  aim  of  society  is  to  inflict 
vengeance  upon  law-breakers,  then  the  more  mandatory  laws 
that  can  be  enacted  the  better  it  will  be.  If  vengeance  is  the 
sole  aim,  then  probation,  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  state  should  begin  to  build  more 
prisons.  But,  if  the  aim  is  the  protection  of  society  and  the 
reformation  of  the  offender,  mass  treatment  of  offenders  should 
be  done  away  with  and  individual  treatment  substituted. 
Mandatory  laws  which  fix  penalties  for  specific  offenses  or 
limit  the 'power  of  the  judges  should  be  enacted  only  as 
emergency  measures. 

The  Sub-commission  took  up  in  one  study  the  relation  of 
the  daily  press  and  crime.  The  conclusion  is  a  condemnation 
of  tabloid  journalism  not  only  for  giving  false  notions  about 
"crime  waves"  but  for  overstimulating  people  by  parading 
the  details  of  certain  colorful  cases.  The  conclusion  goes 
on  in  a  guarded  way  to  say  that  if  there  is  no  other  means 
of  avoiding  the  unwholesome  psychological  effects  of  the 
"new  yellow  journalism"  we  might  have  to  resort  to  censor- 
ship. I  would  like  to  see  this  study  of  newspapers  carried 
on  because  the  censorship  proposal  might  eventually  grieve 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  refrain  from  censorship,  hov 
are  we  going  to  get  on  with  the  malicious  methods  of  the 
tabloids?  Then  there  are  the  off-color  "art"  magazines, 
snappy  story  magazines  and  hot-stuff  publications.  Certainly 
all  of  this  stuff  is  linked  up  with  the  crime  problem. 

I   HAVE  heard  criticism  of  the  study  of  the  3,000  ques- 
tionnaires on  the  causes  of  crime  sent  to  representative 
groups  of  clergymen,  judges,  lawyers,  business  men,  teachers, 
and  others  in  the  state  of  New  York.    Twenty-six  of  the 
popularlv  conceived  causes  of  crime  were  named  and 
object  was  to  get  these  men  to  number  the  causes  in  the 
order  of  their  importance.    The  most  popular  cause  namec 
was  "bad  companionship,"  the  second  was    declining  respec 
for  authority,"  and  the  twenty-sixth  was     capital   punish- 
ment and  severe  prison  sentences."    Except  for  satisfying 
the    proponents   of    the   questionnaire    method     the    money 
spent   on    this   study   was   wasted,    as   the    Sub-commission 
admits.    It  adds,  however,  "As  a  means  of  illustrating 
rather  wide  disparity  of  opinion  among  intelligent  pec 
and  of  showing  the  guesses  that  are  made,  as  well  as  the 
prejudices  that  exist,   this  questionnaire  serves  a  very  : 
mirable  purpose."    The  object  of  the  Sub-commission  was 
to  take  stock  of  the  snap-judgments  that  get  quoted  in  th 
papers  and  help  form  public  opinion  on  the  matter  of. 
These  same  opinions  that  the  average  man  holds  constuut 
the  background  of  much  of  our  law-making.   The  argume. 
of  the  Sub-commission  is  that  law  should  grow  out  of  car - 
f ul  fact-finding  and  not  out  of  points  of  view  of  individuals 
who  may  have  no  other  information  than  their  convictions- 
as  for  example,  the  laws  against  teaching  evolution 

The  study  of  the  causes  of  crime  will  go  on  Bother  year 
which   is   as   it   should   be.     Six   months   ^'"g   into   the 
problem   has   only  stripped   the  surface.    The   real   ore   ,s 
under  the  grass  roots  and  another  twelve  month    OUgh 
bring  no  little  of  it  to  the  top.    The  relation  of ^  .rime to 
the  various  commercialized   amusements  in   the  greatjty 
needs  to  be  studied.    How  about  the  movie  and      e  vodie 
and  what  about  the  amusement  parks  and  the  chop ^ 
joints?    Broadway  itself  would  be  a  real  study  m  causes. 
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What  does  Broadway  mean  to  the  country  in  general  and 
New  York  in  particular?  And  what  is  Broadway  doing 
to  the  bright-light  hounds  that  hover  about  it,  and  where 
do  we  get  in  the  study  of  crime  without  taking  the  white- 
light  hounds  of  Broadway  into  consideration? 

The  press  got  all  het  up  over  the  gang  situation  in  Red 
Hook  as  reported  by  the  Sub-commission  on  Causes.    More 
than  seventy  juvenile  gangs  were  located.    The  leaders  of 
Red  Hook  didn't  like  it.    Some  of  them  said  that  Governor 
Al   Smith's  Crime   Commission  was   anti-Catholic.    That, 
of  course,  is  a  droll  conclusion  but  it  shows  how  touchy 
a  subject  the  gang  problem  is.    These  juvenile  gangs  are 
called   schools    of    crime    from    which    the    real    criminal 
gangsters  graduate.    That  raises  a  lot  of  questions  about 
the  adult  gangs,  the  kind  of  gangs  that  are  putting  Chia 
on  the  map.    This  is  a  field  the  Sub-commission  on  Caus 
could  explore  with  profit.    What  is  the  relation  ibetw* 
the  entrenched  gang  and  democracy  in  the  city? 
in  its  essence  is  a  denial  of  democracy  and  yet  it  seems  th. 
the  gang  is  here  to  stay.    By  studying  the  gang  could  we 
find  some  elements  in  its  make-up  that  might  be  util 

'ThTthere  is  this  matter  of  the  movement  of  criminal, 
from  area  to  area  in  the  city  as  they  are  identified 
S  or  another  form  of  crime.    Just  as  the  hobo  on  comin, 
o  New  York  finds  his  way  to  the  Bowery  or  as  the  rising 
artUtfinds  Greenwich  Village,   so  the  cr  mmal   finds  his 
a    a    Why  not  study  these  areas,  and  while  we  are  about 
whv  not  study  the  movements  of  offenders  as  they  hop 
rin    to   city'    This   is   a  subject   on    wh.ch   certain 
departments  are  posted,  but  the  study 
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Stabilizing  Dependency? 

By  Maurice  B.  Hexter 
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THE  writer  has  recently  been  concerned  with  an  attempt 
to  establish  for  the  city  of  Boston  a  dependency  index 
running  back,  month  by  month,  to  1875.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  that  index,  it  became  important  to  eliminate  the 
seasonal  variation  in  the  monthly  data.  The  two  accompany- 
ing charts  show  the  distinct  changes  in  seasonal  variations 
which  took  place  during  the  past  half  century. 

The  first  chart  concerns  the  Social  Service  Exchange.  It 
will  be  readily  noted  that  in  the  epoch  1887-1905  the  range 
over  which  the  seasonal  index  varies  is  vastly  larger  than 
the  range  of  the  seasonal  index  for  the  epoch  1906-1925. 
This  change  is  noticeable  to  an  even  largT  degree  in  the 
second  chart,  concerning  the  Overseers  of  Public  Welfare, 
which  gives  three  epochs  covering  the  period  1875-1925 — 
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1875-1886;  1887-1911;  1912-1925.  Notice  on  this  chart 
that  the  seasonal  index  for  the  first  epoch  ranges  from  a 
maximum  of  190  through  a  minimum  of  58;  the  second 
epoch,  from  a  maximum  of  126  through  a  minimum  of  82; 
while  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  see  the  very  modest 
variation  of  the  seasonal  index  of  the  latest  epoch,  in  which 
the  maximum  is  105  and  the  minimum  98. 

It  is  plain  from  these  two  charts  that  the  seasonal  feature 


in  social  case-work  has  been  progressively  less  prominent. 
Among  the  reasons  for  this  fundamental  change  unques- 
tionably must  be  placed  the  changing  feature  of  seasonal 
unemployment.  Unemployment  itself  does  not  play  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  total  case-load  as  formerly;  and, 
seasonal  unemployment  has  been  greatly  brought  under 
control  despite  the  large  part  which  it  still  plays.  Another 
important  reason  for  this  decline  in  variation  due  to  the 
round  of  seasons,  is  unquestionably  the  change  in  our  con- 
cept of  case-treatment.  In  earlier  years  a  case  would  be 
discharged  after  emergency  relief  of  any  sort  had  been  pro- 
vided. That  method  no  longer  prevails.  Even  though  a 
case  comes  because  of  emergency,  it  is  carried  by  the  case- 
working  agency  until  all  of  the  family  necessities  which 
modern  case-treatment  discloses  have  been  remedied.  These 
charts  depict  graphically  this  change  in  the  philosophy  of 
case-working  agencies. 

What  Social  Workers  Do 

TO  find  out  not  what  social  workers  might  do,  or  ought 
to  do,  but  exactly  what  they  are  doing  in  some  of  the 
more  usual  types  of  positions  is  the  object  of  the  job  analysis 
which  Louise  Odencrantz  has  been  conducting  during  the 
past  year  for  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
Such  job  analyses  have  been  used  increasingly  in  industry 
and  commerce,  and  occasionally  in  some  of  the  professional 
fields.  They  have  been  found  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  de- 
termining the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  position,  en- 
suring better  selection,  fewer  misfits,  less  turnover;  as  a 
basis  for  working  out  training  methods,  increasing  stability, 
general  efficiency,  earning  power  and  the  happiness  and 
adjustment  of  the  worker;  and  as  a  basis  for  salary  grading 
and  organized  methods  of  promotion,  eliminating  the  many 
injustices  and  misunderstandings  which  arise  when  these 
policies  are  left  to  chance  and  the  whims  of  a  supervisor. 
Would  they  not  be  enlightening  also  in  the  nascent  pro- 
fession of  social  work? 

Although  she  confronted  a  certain  amount  of  frank 
scepticism  as  to  whether  or  not  such  a  device  could  be  used 
at  all  in  a  field  which  deals  with  intangible  human  relations 
and  has  evolved  comparatively  few  standards  and  criteria 
for  evaluating  its  results,  Miss  Odencrantz  has  worked  out 
job  analyses  for  the  visitor,  district  supervisor,  case  super- 
visor, and  general  secretary  in  the  field  of  family  social 
work;  for  the  medical  social  worker,  chief  and  staff,  in  the 
social  service  department  of  a  clinic  or  hospital ;  and  for  the 
psychiatric  social  worker.  The  series  will  make  a  fat  pamph- 
let to  b  published  by  the  Association  early  in  the  summer. 

The  analysis  of  the  district  secretary,  for  example,  giving 
a  composite  picture  of  the  work  of  such  an  individual  in 
some  sixteen  family  agencies,  covers  ten  pages  in  single- 
spaced  typewriting,  defining  the  objectives  of  the  office,  its 
duties  and  responsibilities,  the  requirements  and  qualities 
of  the  worker  essential  for  an  efficient  performance,  and  the 
working  conditions  which  generally  obtain.  The  significant 
part  of  a  study  such  as  this  is  its  analysis  of  the  actual 
processes  of  the  job — in  this  case  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  district  supervisor  in  supervising  the  case-load  of  the 
office,  possibly  carrying  some  cases  herself;  in  raising  funds, 
directing  and  training  workers,  supervising  volunteers  and 
clerical  personnel,  maintaining  relations  with  the  central 
office  of  the  agency  and  with  the  community  itself.  Time 
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studies  carried  through  a  month  in  four  organizations 
showed  that  about  24  per  cent  of  the  supervisor's  time  was 
taken  by  consultations  with  staff,  students,  volunteers  and 
committee  members;  14  per  cent  by  telephone  calls  with 
clients  or  re  clients;  5  per  cent  with  dictation  re  cases;  15 
per  cent  by  record-keeping;  20  per  cent  by  clerical  work — 
"mail,  reports,  appeals,  statistics,  accounts,  planning  day- 
book entries,  and  miscellaneous;"  1 1  per  cent  by  conferences 
and  committees  outside  the  office  and  attendance  at  classes 
and  lectures;  and  1 1  per  cent  by  case-work  in  the  field. 

It  will  be  of  interest  both  to  organizations  and  social 
workers  to  find  that  the  minimum  age  for  district  super- 
visors was  found  to  be  24  years;  that  salaries  ranged  from 
a  minimum  of  $125-$! 75  a  month  to  a  maximum  of 
$i50-$275,  while  $150$  175  was  the  usual  amount;  that 
there  was  usually  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  or  a  month,  with 
various  additional  allowances  for  sick  leave;  and  that, 
though  the  official  working-day  was  seven  hours  in  all  cases, 
the  time  studies  in  four  agencies  showed  an  average  of  from 
7  hours  28  minutes  in  one,  to  9  hours  4  minutes  in  another ; 
that  annual  turn-over  in  district-secretary  positions  was 
estimated  at  not  more  than  25  per  cent. 

Commenting  on  the  whole  study  at  the  May  meeting  of 
the  Association,  Miss  Odencrantz  declared: 

As  happens  in  the  development  of  any  new  movement,  in- 
terest has  been  centered  primarily  upon  the  formulation  of 
the  ideals  and  objectives  of  social  work,  the  development  of 
effective  methods  of  technique,  of  a  necessary  body  of 
knowledge,  and  of  standards  of  preparation  and  training. 

How  about  the  worker  back  of  the  job?  Those  who  have 
been  active  in  efforts  to  advance  the  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  social  work  objectives  and  methods  and  to  develop 
technique  out  of  vague  conditions,  have  been  enjoying  the 
compensations  that  come  to  the  pioneer  who  pushes  into  un- 
known territory  and  breaks  soil.  But  we  are  beginning  to  pass 
out  of  this  pioneering  stage,  and  the  profession  calls  for  an 
increasing  proportion  of  workers  whose  essential  task  is  the 
intelligent,  conscientious  and  enthusiastic  application  of  those 
methods.  There  will  always  be  a  bit  of  the  pioneer's  compen- 
sation left,  but  now  large  numbers  are  entering  the  field  for 
the  carrying  on  of  everyday  work — new  workers  who  may 
choose  this  particular  profession  from  among  other  professions 
offering  equal  opportunity  for  rendering  services  to  society. 
In  return  for  thoughtful,  interested  and  faithful  service,  they 
may  well  ask  for  the  compensations  which  they  might  expect 
in  other  professions,  an  opportunity  for  lives  of  their  own, 
with  recreation,  leisure,  self-development,  and  the  material 
compensations  considered  as  the  essential  minimum  for  a  pro- 
fessional worker. 

This  is  especially  important  in  a  field  such  as  social  work, 
where  a  primary  factor  for  effective  results  is  the  contribution 
of  the  worker  from  his  own  vision,  philosophy,  and  outlook, 
all  colored  by  his  own  background  and  experience  and  his 
present  adjustment  and  well-being. 

Pennsylvania's  Prisons 

"INDESCRIBABLE"  is  the  epithet  used  by  Ellen  C. 
Potter,  the  retiring  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  to  characterize  the  conditions  which  ob- 
tained at  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  in  the  early  months 
of  1923.  "With  hootch  freely  for  sale,  even  manufactured 
within  the  institution ;  with  dope  easily  available ;  with  the 
women's  section  of  the  prison  a  brothel,  with  the  building 
itself  infested  with  filth  and  vermin,  there  were  no  lower 
depths  to  which  it  could  sink,"  Dr.  Potter  told  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  All-Philadelphia  Conferences  of  Social  Work. 

The  control  of  the  institution  itself  was  actually  in  the  hands 
of  the  "Four  Horsemen,"  four  convicts  running  the  institution 
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HI  their  own  interest  and  that  of  some  of  the  prison  officers. 
Wh.le  license  and  gross  depravity  were  rampant  at  the  eastern 

w«°  h  \St*?l  ^  5  C  Ce"tral  and  western  Penitentiaries  there 
was  the  hard-boded  type  of  utter  restraint,  with  shackles, 
lungeons  solitary,"  and  mental  torture,  resulting  in  equally 
marked  depravity  and  deterioration  of  the  prisoners.  No  in- 
lustnal,  recreational,  educational,  or  spiritual  program  was 
under  way  in  these  institutions. 

In  the  past  four  years  the  remarkable  renascence  which 
characterized  all  the  state  institutions  and  social  programs 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Pinchot  has  no  more  striking  results  to  report  than  those  of 
the  prisons.  Now  the  buildings  are  clean,  though  still  anti- 
quated and  overcrowded.  Thanks  to  the  help  of  outside 
experts  and  the  energy  and  courage  of  members  of  the  staff, 
notably  Colonel  John  C.  Groome  and  Warden  Stanley  P. 
Ashe,  Pennsylvania  has  today  a  group  of  prisons  and  re- 
formatories whose  administration  is  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  92  per  cent  of  the  inmates  are 
employed  either  in  welfare  industries,  handicrafts  or  in  the 
domestic  work  of  the  institution,  with  compensation.  The 
Department  committed  itself  at  the  outset  to  the  policy  of 
conducting  prison  industries  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  for 
training  in  the  trades,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  minimize 
competition  with  the  free  manufacturer  and  organized  labor. 
The  operation  of  the  industries  has  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a 
penny;  during  the  past  four  years,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
proximately $200,000  of  net  earnings  went  back  into  them 
for  capital  outlay. 

The  credo  of  the  Department  which  put  through  this  far- 
seeing  reorganization,  and  similar  pieces  of  work  for  the 
other  state  institutions — hospitals,  almshouses,  children's 
homes — and  for  state  policies  in  the  various  social  fields,  was 
summarized  by  Dr.  Potter:  to  develop  and  strengthen  local 
responsibility  for  local  social  welfare;  to  improve  standards 
by  an  educational  process,  not  by  police  methods  of  com- 
pulsion ;  to  keep  the  Department  of  Welfare  out  of  politics 
and  put  state  charities  on  a  sound  social  basis;  to  give  a 
business-like  administration  of  the  Department;  to  take  of- 
ficial action  only  on  the  basis  of  assembled  facts  and  to  add, 
insofar  as  was  possible,  to  the  sum  of  these  facts  by  social  re- 
search; to  ascertain  existing  legal  powers,  administer  with 
discretion,  and  ascertain  the  points  at  which  the  laws  re- 
lating to  social  welfare  needed  strengthening. 

"Perhaps  the  biggest  hit  we  made  with  the  public,"  Dr. 
Potter  commented,  "was  our  habit  of  sending  a  reply  to 
letters  of  inquiry  within  twenty-four  hours." 


NO  SECTION  of  the  reports  of  the  Subcommission  on 
Causes  of  the  New  York  Crime  Commission  (reviewed  in  the 
preceding  pages)  aroused  more  interest  and  controversy  than 
that  dealing  with  a  Brooklyn  area  where  chances  for  legitimate 
fun  were  few  and  youthful  delinquencies  were  many.  The  pic- 
ture illustrating  that  article  is  taken  from  a  report  of  the 
Boys'  Club  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  organized  to  meet  just  such 
needs  as  those  which  have  been  largely  overlooked  in  Red 
Hook.  The  Worcester  Club  has  5,000  members,  not  hand- 
picked  but  the  run  of  the  city,  forming  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  all  boys  in  Worcester  likely  to  get  into  trouble.  Yet 
while  the  names  of  more  than  900  boys  appeared  on  the  police 
blotters  for  the  year  ending  June  I,  1926,  only  34  Boys 
members  were  among  them.  Swimming,  wrestling,  bask 
all  preceded  by  careful  physical  examinat.on  to  find  and  correct 
physical  defects,  give  healthful  outlet  for  the  boyish  enerpes. 
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The  Workers  Recapture  Their  Tools 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


THEY  called  it  a  Conference  on  the  Elimination 
of  Waste  in  Industry,  these  workers  of  the  Central 
Labor   Union   and   the  Labor   College  of    Phila- 
delphia,  who  on  April   9   and    10,   reversing   the 
traditional  procedure,  played  hosts  to  a  group  of 
distinguished  economists  and  management  engineers.    They 
had  taken  their  cue,  as  The  Survey  has  already   reported 
(January  15,  page  524),  from  the  resolution  of  the  Atlantic 
City  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  op- 
posing  all    wage    reduction,    but   supplementing    this    stock 
declaration  by  urging  upon  management  the  elimination  of 
waste  in  production  in  order  that  prices  might  be  lowered 
while    wages    were    increased    and    proffering    labor's    co- 
operation. 

So  stated,  the  program,  in  spite  of  President  Green's 
ringing  characterization  of  it  as  the  "enunciation  of  a  new 
era,"  seemed  a  simple  and  rather  naive  extension  of  the 
stereotyped  idea  underlying  ordinary  collective  bargaining 
over  wages.  Labor  was  promising  to  be  good,  to  cut  out 
ca'canny  and  waste,  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  employer 
and  share  economies  with  the  consumer,  always  however, 
with  a  main  eye  to  increasing  labor's  share  in  the  industrial 
income.  Even  so,  this  shifting  of  emphasis  from  the  method 
of  warfare  to  the  method  of  "constructive"  cooperation  was 
a  notable  psychological  achievement.  But  as  developed  by 
the  spokesmen  of  the  organized  workers  at  Philadelphia,  the 
program  carried  deeper  and  far  subtler  implications.  What 
the  workers  are  driving  at,  what  they  must  drive  at  if  they 
are  to  maintain  their  due  functional  status  in  industry,  is 
not  only  an  increased  industrial  income,  but  also  the  co- 
ordinate control  with  management  of  the  new  tools  of  large- 
scale  machine  production. 

Critics  of  labor,  and  of  organized  labor  particularly, 
never  tire  of  berating  the  unions'  restrictions  upon  output 
and  their  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  new  machinery 
and  improved  methods  of  production.  They  forget  that  the 
time  was  when  employers  defended  brutally  long  hours  and 
starvation  wages  on  the  ground  that  these  were  the  con- 
ditions of  holy  living,  since  long  hours  left  little  time  for 
mischief  and  low  wages  kept  indulgence  in  worldly  pleasures 
beyond  the  workers'  purse.  What  was  there  for  the  workers 
to  do  but  to  fight  for  the  right  to  live  decently?  And  they 
forget  that  workers,  being  human,  want  something  more 
than  food  and  sleep  out  of  life.  They  want  the  joy  of 
conscious  creation. 

Every  craft  union  was  primarily  organized  to  conserve 
the  skill  of  its  craft,  through  which  in  the  days  of  the  guilds 
the  master  workmen,  from  cobblers  like  Hans  Sachs  to  the 
silversmiths  who  had  their  shrines  in  cathedrals,  held  honor 
in  their  communities.  Machinery  as  first  introduced  smashed 
the  great  guilds  and  made  naught  of  craft  pride.  What 
mysteries  of  his  trade  the  individual  skilled  workman 


snatched  out  of  the  wreckage,  the  first  scientific  managers 
took  from  him  by  job  analyses  and  time  studies,  vainly  trying 
to  console  him  with  bonuses  and  other  purely  financial  in- 
centives. He  was  denied  a  voice  in  management,  and  so 
denied  direct  access  to  the  characteristic  tools  of  modern 
production — planning,  routing,  cost  accounting,  the  tech- 
niques by  which  the  infinitesimally  divided  operations  of  a 
mass  production  factory  are  integrated  into  a  single  in- 
clusive operation. 

That  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  labor  unrest.  Union- 
management  cooperation  centers  upon  techniques,  improved 
methods — tactfully  called  the  elimination  of  waste.  En- 
lightened managers  are  seeing  that  sharing  in  the  creative 
processes  of  industry  is  indepensable  not  only  to  maximum 
production  but  also  to  the  self-respect  and  intellectual 
vitality  of  labor.  The  best  papers  presented  at  the  Phila- 
delphia conference  were  read  by  local  labor  leaders  who 
were  masters  of  the  new  techniques  and  were  eagerly  putting 
their  technical  skill  at  the  service  of  industries  in  the  per- 
fection of  which  they  took  pride. 

THE  opening  address  by  Gustave  Geiges,  president  of 
Local  No.  706  of  the  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Workers, 
was  a  revelation  of  the  quality  of  the  new  leadership.  The 
speaker  had  gone  to  work  as  a  knitter  when  he  was  not 
quite  fourteen  and  for  nineteen  years  had  worked  at  his 
trade.  For  ten  years  he  had  served  as  business  representative 
of  the  Knitters'  Union.  During  these  years  he  had  been 
"constantly  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  technical  problems 
of  our  industry."  Why  did  he  consider  the  elimination  of 
waste  the  most  important  problem  facing  the  industry  and 
why  did  it  so  deeply  concern  the  organized  workers? 

The  full  fashioned  hosiery  workers  are  paid  on  a  piece 
price  basis.  What  they  are  able  to  earn  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  raw  material,  the  condition  of  their  machines, 
the  efficiency  of  management,  their  own  alertness  and  skill. 
If  the  raw  material  is  poor,  threads  will  break,  production 
will  be  delayed,  sales  will  be  curtailed,  "because  the  success- 
ful merchandising  of  silk  stockings  depends  upon  the  repu- 
tation for  quality  which  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  is 
able  to  establish."  The  full  fashioned  machine  is  highly 
complicated  and  unless  its  fifty  thousand  parts  are  in  perfect 
order  both  production  and  quality  will  suffer.  The  adjust- 
ment of  all  these  parts  is  so  delicate  that  a  sudden  change 
in  temperature  may  cause  the  machine  to  produce  poor 
work.  Inefficient  management  entails  losses  to  the  workers 
which  they  cannot  afford.  Simple  carelessness  or  inatten- 
tion or  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  the  workers  are  the 
"third  most  common  cause  of  bad  work."  The  union  pro- 
tects its  members  against  unequal  treatment  but  "it  does 
not  oppress  the  employers  by  trying  to  protect  the  individual 
against  the  consequences  of  his  own  inability  or  improper 
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ronduct.  No  more  glaring  example  of  waste  could  be  cited 
:han  that  of  keeping  incompetents  at  jobs  they  are  not  fitted 
for."  The  union,  he  urged,  must  win  increased  benefits  for 
ts  members  by  "making  the  services  our  members  render 
to  the  industry  so  invaluable  that  the  industry  will  be 
sound  to  recognize  the  need  for  encouraging  this  improved 
service." 

The  same  theme  was  developed  by  William  H.  McHugh, 
vice-president  of  the  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 
Union.  Why  should  unions  associate  themselves  with  em- 
ployers in  the  elimination  of  waste?  he  asked.  Because  "we 
want  a  union  shop  to  be  the  most  efficient."  He  cited 
the  case  of  a  company  that  manufactures  manifold 
jooks,  the  most  poorly  organized  branch  of  the  industry 
>ecause  it  employs  little  skilled 
labor.  Fourteen  years  ago  it  was 
unionized. 

The  general  manager  himself  stated 
to  our  union  convention  that  under  the 
forty-four-hour  week  and  with  wages 
higher  than  any  competitor,  they  could 
outbid  any  other  company.  This  com- 
pany is  the  largest  of  its  kind  _in 
America.  Not  wages  alone,  but  pride 
of  craftsmanship,  mastery  of  the  newer 
techniques.  We  have  just  established 
the  highest  wage  scale  in  America 
($6.50  a  day)  in  the  newspaper  press- 
rooms of  New  York  City.  The  pub- 
lishers said  they  were  glad  to  agree  to 
it  because  of  the  increased  efficiency 
resulting  from  cooperation  between  the 
union  and  the  employer. 

The  union  operates  the  largest 
apprentice  school  in  the  world,  with 
$400,000  invested  in  printing  ma- 
chinery. The  school  not  only  trains 
apprentices  but  also  gives  journeymen 
an  opportunity  to  keep  abreast  of 
their  industry.  The  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  school  examines  640  daily  newspapers. 

If  a  defect  continues  from  day  to  day,  two  identical  letters 
are  sent,  one  to  the  foreman  of  the  pressroom,  the  other  to 
the  manager  of  the  paper.  We  describe  the  defect  and  make 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  remedy  it.  If  necessary 
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In  similar  vein,  the  engineers  and  economists  addressed 
these  trade  unionists,  although  they  themselves  afterward 
agreed  that  they  had  not  given  equally  adequate  expression 
to  the  quality  of  the  scientific  spirit  which  is  transforming 
industrial  relations.  The  newspapers  that  commented  upon 
the  conference  featured  the  "new  attitude  of  labor." 

The  new  attitude  of  the  scientific  managers  was  equally 
impressive.  In  advocating  joint  committees  for  job-analysis, 
for  example,  a  member  of  the  Taylor  Society  referred  to 
such  committees  in  open  shop  establishments  functioning  as 
subsidiaries  of  company  unions.  "I  wish  to  be  fair  to  com- 
pany unions,"  he  said. 

I  think  they  have  some  merit  in  the  experience  of  par- 
liamentary and  conference  procedure  they  are  giving  to 
the  workers.  But  as  a  means  of  giving 
the  worker  an  actual  voice  in  deter- 
mining' the  conditions  under  which  he 
will  work,  and  a  sense  of  initiative  in 
improvements,  they  are  inadequate. . . . 
The  joint-job-analysis  committee  in  any 
industrial  establishment  needs  the  re- 
enforcing  strength  of  the  workers' 
regular  trade  union. 

This  changed  attitude  upon  the 
part  of  management  is  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  unions  effectively  to 
change  theirs.  As  President  Green  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
pointed  out,  while  there  was  a  time 
when  working  people  were  princi- 
pally preoccupied  with  bettering 
wages  and  shortening  hours,  it  was 
management  also  that  limited  joint 
discussions  to  these  questions.  "If  the 
workers  suggested  changes  or  im- 
provements in  methods  or  processes 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  higher 
wages,  such  suggestions  were  resented 
as  intrusions  upon  the  prerogatives 
'  If  this  spirit  of  accommodation  and 
the  part  of  both  organized  labor  and 
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know,  Bill,  sometimes  I  wonder  myself  hoio 
any  work  ever  gets  finished." 


of    management. 

cooperation    on 

management  prevails  and   becomes  dominant   in   American 

life,    this    conference    on    the    elimination    of    waste    will 


_  .....    ._  :essary,  we  send  an      just;fy  ;ts  editorial  characterization  by  the  Evening  Public 

engineer  to  that  city  to  help  remedy  it.   This  is  a  service  from  {   Philadelphia    as   the   beginning    of    a   new    in- 

•  '   •-  -     -1 — 'utelv  free.     It  is  to       ^cug,vi 


the  union  to  the  employer,  and  it  is  absolutely 

our  interest  to  make  that  paper  the  best  printed  paper  in  the  city. 


dustrial  epoch. 


From  Factory  to  Campus 


WHEN  Susan  went  from  the  collar  factory  to  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers 
in  Industry,  she  took  with  her  a  quick  mind,  boundless 
energy  and  a  driving  ambition  to  find  out  "why  everything 
is  just  like  it  is  and  why  I  am  here."  Those  Summer  School 
students  who  hungered  for  "a  regular  education"  were 
urged  and  helped  to  go  on  to  high  school  or  college  instead 
of'  returning  to  their  jobs.  Susan  went  to  the  university, 
which  was  willing  to  make  a  place  for  her  in  spite  of  her 
scanty  preparation,  ready  to  make  the  best  of  the  handicaps 
of  limited  funds  and  irregular  education.  But  when  Susan's 
letters  began  to  come  back  to  them,  those  who  had  made 
college  possible  for  Susan  were  surprised  and  a  little  shocked 


to  find  that  poverty  and  academic  conditions  were  the  least 
difficult  of  the  hurdles  the  girl  faced. 

Susan  herself,  possessed  of  a  clear,  flexible  mind,  was 
able  to  view  herself  and  her  situation  with  amazing  detach- 
ment And  Susan  saw,  and  made  her  mentors  see,  that  the 
intelligent  factory  girl  who,  inspired  by  workers'  education 
classes  goes  after  "a  regular  education"  by  the  orthodo: 
college  route  is  hurt  and  baffled  and,  on  occasion,  defeated 
by  the  gulf  between  herself  and  her  associates  in  background. 
tradition,  and  social  standards.  Difference  in  manners,  not 
difference  in  spending-money  and  academic  training,  .« 
stumbling  block  to  a  workable  adjustment  and  the  more 
sensitive  and  clear-sighted  the  girl,  the  larger  !t  looms. 
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May  15,  1927 


These  extracts  from  Susan's  letters  describe  the  girl's 
reactions  to  the  unfamiliar  campus  world  during  her  brief 
university  career: 

I  must  write  and  tell  you  what  I  am  doing  in  the  way  of 
preparing  myself  for  my  big  adventure.  When  I  reached 
home  after  the  school,  I  expected  to  find  all  my  friends  enthusi- 
astic about  my  plans,  and  marveling  at  the  big  opportunity  I 
am  having.  But  sad  disappointment,  such  as  you  predicted  to 
all  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  students,  soon  came  over  me. 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  bunch  of  crepe-hangers  in  my  life  as 
my  friends  are  turning  out  to  be. 

One  tells  me  that  I  am  plump  crazy  to  attempt  such  a  thing 
at  my  age  as  to  go  after  a  regular  education.  Another  tells 
me  I  will  never  live  through  it.  A  third  asks  me  what  I  will 
do  with  it  when  I  get  it.  Some  say,  "Look  at  all  the  money 
you  could  be  making  in  all  these  years."  Of  course  they  all 
have  their  minds  made  up  that  I  am  a  little  bit  queer,  yet  so 
far  no  one  has  been  able  to  take  the  starch  out  of  me  or  dis- 
courage me  in  any  way.  All  my  life  I  have  wanted  two  things: 
an  education  and  a  wardrobe  trunk.  It  looks  as  if  now  I  was 
going  to  get  the  education  and  maybe  I  can  earn  enough  for 
the  trunk.  .  .  . 

There  are  so  many  things  that  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the 
college  that  I  don't  know  where  to  begin.  I'm  afraid  I'll  do 
what  my  English  teacher  calls  "digression"  or  something.  Now, 
you  see  here  is  where  the  trouble  is.  Everybody  is  awfully 
nice  to  me.  No,  that  is  not  the  trouble — that  just  shows  the 
trouble  up.  Now  I  like  for  people  to  be  nice  to  me  but — and 
now  this  is  what  the  trouble  is — I  never  know  what  to  do. 
When  I'm  introduced  I  never  know  what  to  say,  and  I  don't 
know  how  to  introduce  people,  and  I'm  sure  I  make  mistakes 
at  the  table.  But  how  in  the  world  am  I  going  to  know  just 
what  to  do?  I  certainly  don't  intend  to  sit  and  watch  some- 
body else  at  the  table,  but  I'd  like  to  know  before  I  go  to  the 
table.  I  saw  a  book  one  time  on  etiquette,  but  it  just  told 
about  things  that  don't  concern  me — balls,  banquets  and  wed- 
dings. If  I  could  just  find  a  book  that  would  tell  me  how  to 
get  through  a  plain  dinner  of  beans,  meat  and  potatoes  and 
dessert,  without  being  embarrassed,  I  wouldn't  worry  about 
the  balls.  .  .  . 

The  girls  all  have  evening  dresses  but  me.  There  is  to  be 
a  reception  on  Tuesday  night  and  they  will  wear  them.  I  am 
not  going.  There  is  a  big  dance  here  every  few  weeks.  Of 
course  I  came  here  to  study,  but  so  did  everyone  else,  and  they 
think  of  those  things  a  lot.  .  .  . 

I  have  read  a  lot  since  I  came  here.  I  have  read  Dante's 
Inferno,  Knut  Hamsun's  Hunger  and  Pain  and  the  Life  of 
Knut  Hamsun,  and  Yeat's  Land  of  Heart's  Desire;  also  articles 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  The  Century.  .  .  . 

What  do  people  do  at  dances  when  they  don't  dance?  And 
what  do  they  do  at  receptions?  I  have  never  been  to  one,  you 
know.  Of  course  I  want  an  education  more  than  anything  else, 
but  maybe  I'd  be  making  a  mistake  not  to  go  to  anything  but 
classes.  But  I'd  rather  not,  almost,  because  I  can't  study  when 
I'm  trying  to  get  over  being  embarrassed  at  some  blunder 
I've  made.  .  .  . 

I  have  talked  with  the  head  of  the  history  department.  I 
wanted  to  take  a  course  which  is  something  like  Well's  Outline 
of  History.  He  wanted  to  know  just  what  kind  of  history  I 
wanted  and  I  told  him  I  wanted  the  kind  of  history  that 
started  at  the  very  beginning  of  everything  and  told  all  the 
whys  of  everything.  He  wanted  to  know  just  what  I  meant, 
and  I  said,  "I  want  to  study  a  course  that  will  finally  tell  me 
so  I  can  understand  it,  why  everything  is  just  like  it  is  now 
and  why  I  am  here  and  why  I  am  doing  what  I  am  and  answer 
all  the  whys  I  can  possibly  think  of  about  everything."  He 
liked  that.  I  kept  talking  with  him  and  I  think  he  is  going 
to  let  me  take  that  course.  .  .  . 

Sometimes  all  these  books  and  all  the  advice  I  get  confuse 
me.  It  seems  to  me  that  I'll  never  fit  in  as  long  as  I  try  to 
take  the  regular  course.  If  I  had  gone  to  high  school  with  the 
others,  then  I  might  fit  into  the  regular  course  and  get  a 
degree.  But  I  don't  want  to  work  for  a  degree.  I  want  to 
make  myself  into  a  person  who  can  study  and  learn  and  get  an 
education  without  a  thought  of  a  degree.  And  I  can  do  it  if  I 
have  the  chance.  .  .  . 


There  was  a  meeting  of  the  athletic  association  this  after- 
noon, with  a  lot  of  yelling  for  the  football  team.  Everybody 
stood  up  and  yelled  but  I  didn't.  I  didn't  see  any  sense  to  it, 
After  the  meeting  they  asked  me  to  write  an  article  on  athletics 
for  the  magazine  here,  but  I  told  them  I  didn't  know  enough 
to  do  it.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  ought  not  to  spend  so 
much  on  the  football  team,  when  really  the  weaker  students 
need  the  exercise  twice  as  much.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  out  in  the  woods  today  to  look  at  the  colors  on 
the  trees.  Honestly,  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  autumn  before. 
I  had  no  idea  all  this  was  happening.  You  know  I  have  always 
just  looked  out  the  factory  windows  at  a  red  brick  wall  and 
I  didn't  realize  what  was  going  on.  I  stood  in  the  woods  and 
thought  of  all  the  girls  who  worked  with  me  in  the  factory 
and  I  have  never  been  so  unhappy  before.  I  cried  and  cried. 
It  isn't  fair  that  some  of  us  should  be  able  to  see  this  and 
that  other  people  should  never  have  a  chance  to  see  beautiful 
things. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  in  race  relations,  begun  in  a  small  way 
two  years  ago,  will  be  part  of  the  Summer  School  for  Workers 
in  Industry  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Each  Negro  girl 
enrolling  for  the  six-weeks  course  in  English,  economics  and 
physical  education  for  "girls  who  work  with  the  tools  of  trade" 
will  be  offered  the  choice  of  living  in  a  Negro  home  known  to 
the  University  as  a  satisfactory  boarding-place,  or  in  a  campus 
house  in  which  girls  of  both  races  live  on  an  equal 
footing.  A  centrally  located  house  with  accommodations  for 
twenty  girls  has  been  secured.  It  has  two  connecting  living- 
rooms,  suitable  for  general  meetings,  and  will  provide  a  center 
for  the  entire  industrial  group.  A  University  Y.W.C.A. 
secretary  will  act  as  chaperone.  The  white  residents  will  be 
those  who,  before  coming  to  the  school,  signify  their  desire  to 
take  a  part  in  this  inter-racial  experiment. 

A  STUDY  of  working  children  in  Missouri  carried  out  by 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  Missouri 
Women's  Legislative  Committee,  shows  greater  hardships  for 
young  workers  who  do  "part-time  work"  outside  school  hours 
than  to  children  who  leave  school  to  take  full-time  jobs. 
According  to  this  study,  which  was  confined  to  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  "since  the  larger  cities  usually  have  vocational 
guidance  departments,  full  time  attendance  officers,  etc.,"  58.2 
per  cent  of  the  165  full-time  workers  were  15  years  of  age,  6 
per  cent  were  13  or  less.  Over  80  per  cent  of  these  full-time 
workers  were  engaged  in  factory  work,  farm  work,  housework, 
clerical,  delivery  or  driving  and  hauling  occupations.  There 
were  673  part-time  workers,  with  an  average  age  of  12.7.  One- 
fifth  of  these  children  worked  20  or  more  hours  a  week  on 
their  jobs,  12.3  per  cent  worked  25  hours  or  more  and  nearly 
8  per  cent  worked  30  hours  or  more.  Nearly  9  per  cent  of  the 
children  had  a  seven-day  week,  with  an  average  work  time  of 
22.9  hours.  This  occupied  time  makes  no  allowance  for  school 
work  or  home  chores.  On  school  days,  232  worked  before 
school,  27  at  noon,  493  after  school,  67  after  7  P.M.  Of  those 
who  worked  at  night,  58.7  per  cent  worked  more  than  the  two 
hours  permitted  under  the  Missouri  law.  Almost  one-fourth 
of  the  part-time  children  had  at  least  one  day  in  the  week  more 
than  8  hours  long.  More  than  two-fifths  worked  12  or  more 
hours  on  that  day.  Four  children  had  a  1 7-hour  work  day  at 
the  end  of  their  week.  Of  this  group  4.9  per  cent  were  ac- 
celerated in  school,  58.8  per  cent  normal  and  36.3  retarded. 
The  report  points  out  two  fundamental  needs  in  the  child  labor 
situation  in  Missouri:  "One  is  a  tightening  up  on  the  enforce- 
ment machinery,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  granting  of 
work  permits.  .  .  .  The  other  is  that  more  adequate  protection 
be  provided  in  the  law." 


The  Elephant 


and 


The  Owl 


Portraits,    groups,     landscapes 
and   animals   by   F.   H.   Brosius 


Said  the   elephant  to  the  owl: 

"Pray   tell    me   what   you   think 
About    our    shoes    and    stockings 
Our  food  and  clothes  and  drink/1 


LESSON  ONE:  THE  WELFARE  OF  ALL 
OF  US  DEPENDS  ON  BUSINESS 

Business  is  the  way   we   make   our  living. 

There    are    other    names    for    business. 

You    can    call    it    "Production    of    the 

Necessities   of  Life."      You   can  call   it  "the 

Economic   Basis   of   Civilization." 

You    can    call    it 

an   invention 

of  the  devil.      But  you 

have   got  to   get   a  living 

somehow. 

AH    your    neighbors    have 

got  to  get  a  living. 

So  has  Boston. 
And  Florida. 
And  Mr.  Ford. 

And  all  of  us 
mixed  up  to- 
gether getting 
our  livings  is  what  is  called 
business  organization. 

Now  until  we  have  the  money  for 
tonight's  dinner  and  have   some- 
thing for  the  landlady, 
we  don't  go 
to  the  movies. 
Nor  try  to  send 
Johnny 
to  college. 

Nor  pay  the  doctor's  bills. 

But  Johnny  and  the  doctor's  bill  don't  come 
on  a  silver  platter.     And  the  movies  don't  come 
on  a  silver  platter  either.    You  have  got  to  get 
them  all  out  of  business.    And  you 
have  got  to  get  the 

chance  to  go  fishing  out 

of  business. 

what's  more, 

Johnny 

a  brother, 

he's  got  to 

come   out  of  business  too! 

Human    welfare    depends 
'  pretty  directly  on  business,   now, 
"doesn't    it? 


Said  the  owl  to  the  elephant: 
••I've  thought  for  many  > 


_..  -------  --•    ...any  a  year 

That   why  we   do   the   things  we   do 
is    not   so   very   clear." 

LESSON  TWO:  THE  AIM  OF  BUSINESS  IS 
HUMAN  WELFARE 

Business  is  our  way  of  "W.    Jf)          making  a 

living.    But  what  do  we  /    *bY\       make  a  living 

for,  anyway?    Why,  for  L— A  /     y       kodaks.    And 

kids.    And  an  apartment  Li.       ^          in  the  Bronx. 

And  when  we  get  'em,  still  we're  not  satisfied. 
We  want  GOOD  shoes,  with  leather  soles.  And 
food  chuck  full  of  vitamines  (whatever  they  are). 

And  the  kind  of  job  that  leaves 
time  to  go  fishing.    And  to 

practice  on  the  saxaphone. 
That's  what  you  want,  isn't  it? 

yHB  »  And  why  in  thunder 

shouldn't  you  have  'em? 
And  why  shouldn't  EVERYONE  have  'em? 
You  can  call  it  Cooperation. 
Or  you  can  call  it 
Common  Sense. 
But  what  other  aim  could 
this  business  of  making  a  living  have  than 
HUMAN  WELFARE? 


LESSON  THREE:  BUSINESS;  OF 

COURSE,  BUT  NOT  PRIVATE  PROFIT 

Our  welfare  depends  on  the  way 
we  collectively  make  our  livings 
or  as  we  say,  on  business. 
The  Aim  of  Business  is 
human  welfare. 

What  other  motive  has  Business? 

Private  Profit. 

Does  Private  Profit  exclude  the 

idea  of  human  welfare? 

It  has  sometimes  appeared  to. 

Does  human  welfare  exclude 

the  motive  of  private  profit?    Only  when 

private  profit  takes  the  place  of 
human  welfare  as  the  aim  of  industry. 

Can  we  run  business  without  private  profit? 
We  can.    Then  what  advantage  has 


private  profit? 
to  most  of  us. 
come  to  a 
RADICAL 
Radical  Conclusion: 
Human  welfare 
rather  than 
the  Aim  of 


Not  much — 
Have  we  not 
RATHER 
conclusion? 


Private  profit  is 
Business. 


The    Consumer,    Cooperative    Services    of    New    York .  run    sever,,    successful I    rest-am,     . 

laundry,  and  plan  a  theatre  for  next  year.     Between  times,  ,ts  •»«  h«    t-rted  , „  ^   9irap|icity  than   by   a   bombard- 

controversial   economic   issues   can   be   more  clearly   stated   and   argued  Jreanization,    we    here    reproduce    the    text    and 

ment   of   large    words    and    passionate   oratory.     Through    the   courtesy   of 
illustrations  of  the  first  "volume"   of  the   series. 
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A  Note  on  the  New  Puritanism 

By  GERTRUDE  DIAMANT 

Silhouette,  draii-n  by  Kate   Wolje,  courtesy  Hebreiv  Sheltering   Guardian  Society,  Ne<w  York 


A^NG  its  other  discoveries  in  the  field  of  intensive 
chemistry,  our  twentieth  century  has  discovered 
the  child.    It  is  true  that  the  earliest  researches 
concerning  the  child — the  layman's  name  for  a 
very  intricate  arrangement  of  protoplasm — were 
made  as  far  back  as  the  eighteenth  century.    But  it  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  this  branch  of  science  has  developed 
its  elaborate  paraphernalia  of  intelligence  tests,  experimental 
schools,     rural     surveys,     correlation     charts,     classification 
clinics,    and  pithecanthropoid    researches.    With   the  result 
that,  as  in  all  well-bred  sciences,  the  chemical  under  ques- 
tion has  received  due  analysis  into  its  component  instincts, 
repressions,  inhibitions,  and  what-nots. 

It  matters  little  that  investigators  may  quarrel  over  the 
presence  or  absence  of  some  of  the  elements — instincts,  by 
way  of  example.  Or  that,  according  to  the  tradition  in 
adolescent  sciences,  there  has  been  the  customary  cleavage 
into  schools.  The  important  point  is  that  we  actually 

have  this  new  science  in  our  midst,   and   that   it 
is  something  of  a  bastard  in  the  staid,  pure- 
blooded    company    of    the    other    sciences. 
For,  dealing  with  a  human  and  therefore 
slighty  incalculable  substance,  it  is  try- 
ing   to   hide   the   cloven    hoof    in    the 
most  orthodox  scientific  buskins;  and 
strutting     around     before     a     back- 
drop   which     is    made    by     putting 

graphs    and    charts    and    Binet    tests 

together    in     an     impressive    mosaic. 
And  the  net  result  is  that  we  realize 

that  the  child  is  not  merely  a  grotesque 

and  diminutive  copy  of  its  elders:  it  is 

a  child,  sui  generis.    Granted!    Yet  where 

in  all  the  canons  of  logic  does  it  follow  that, 

because  the  child  is  not  in  all  ways  exactly  like 

its  elders,  it  is,  therefore,  something  entirely  different? 
"But  you  misunderstand,"  comes  by  way  of  protest  from 
one  of  a  group  of  charming  mothers,  who,  thanks  to  the 
"reasonableness"  of  their  experimentally-schooled  one-off- 
spring-each, have  never  lost  their  schoolgirl  complexions. 
"While  I  realize  that  Bobby  is  a  child,  I  do  not  say  that 
he  cannot  reason  as  a  grown-up  can.  In  that  respect,  we 
have  found  that  a  child  does  resemble  its  elders.  For  in- 
stance, if  Bobby  keeps  opening  and  shutting  the  ice-box 
door  for  no  good  reason  whatsoever,  every  time  we  let  him 
come  into  the  kitchen,  I  appeal  to  his  reasoning  ability. 
I  point  out  to  him  that  ice  melts,  that.  .  .  ." 

"But  suppose  Bobby  doesn't  care  if  ice  has  that  limita- 
tion ?  Why  shouldn't  he  open  the  ice-box  door  for  no  good 
reason  whatsoever?" 


I  am  treated  to  a  long  look  of  horror. 
"Do  you  mean,   then,   that   to   assert   his — how  shall   I 
say? — his   childhood,    Bobby   should   make   a   point   of   ap- 
proaching the  ice-box  every  day  at  a  given  time,  and  de- 
liberately open  and  shut  the  door?" 

"No,  I  waive  the  ice-box  door,  since  you  reduce  it  to 
absurdity.  It  is  only  a  symbol,  anyway.  Yet  isn't  it  the 
symbol  of  all  the  joyously-unreasonable,  wilfully-wicked 
things  that  we  forbid  Bobby  to  indulge  in,  simply  because 
he  is  a  child,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  this  age  of  infant 
philosophers?  And  isn't  it  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  his 
soul  that  he  should,  now  and  then,  be  permitted  to  be  wil- 
fully-wicked?" 

By  this  time  the  clamor  is  too  loud  to  hear  any  consecutive 
statements. 

"Pure  rhetoric  .  .  .  nonsense  ...  if  you  had  a  child  .  .  . 
who  has  souls  nowadays?" 

From  which  one  cold  question  emerges  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  calm  again: 

"And  do  you   recommend   that  we  actually 
cultivate  this  ...  er  ...  wilful-wickedness 
in  our  children?    This  unreasonableness, 
in  other  words?" 

"And  why  not?    Think  of  all  the 
unreasonable  things  you  do,  for  which 
no  one  can  criticize  you,  simply  be- 
cause you  are  a  grown-up." 
"Ha  .  .  .  unreasonable!" 
"Precisely.      Is     it     reasonable     to 
wear   sheer   stockings    in    mid-winter, 
stay  out  until  two  at  night,   and   lay 
a   film    of   powdered    talc    over   a    very 
lovely  cheek  every  few  hours?" 
"It's   reasonable.  .    for   me." 
"And   there's  the   rub !    How  do  you  know 
that   opening   the   shiny   ice-box    door    for   no   good    reason 
whatsoever,  is  not  a  highly  reasonable  procedure  for  Bobby?" 
"Why  .  .  .  why  .  .  ."    It  is  too  obviously  ridiculous. 
"But   I   thought,"  someone  interpolates  slyly,  "that  you 
wanted  Bobby  to  be  unreasonable?" 
There  is  a  challenging  pause. 

"Oh  well.  ..."  Then  I  have  a  bright  idea.  "It  is 
bewildering,  I  .admit.  Now  wouldn't  it  be  better  if  we 
called  all  our  behavior  unreasonable,  and  so  avoided  all 
confusion?" 

"How  quaint!"  with  great  irony. 

"Now  in  applying  this  criterion  of  reasonableness  to 
your  children,  aren't  you  expecting  a  greater  degree  of 
perfectibility  in  children  than  any  other  class  of  the  human 
race  has  ever  attained,  or  ever  will  attain?  The  child,  vou 
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ay,  is  not  a  grown-up.  And  with  remarkable  insight  into 
he  one  and  only  way  to  emphasize  the  difference,  you 
iroceed  to  insist  on  the  child's  perfectibility." 

This  impressive  speech  gives  them  pause.  I  take  advan- 
age  of  the  silence  with  another  flow  of  verbiage.  I  adopt 
he  historical  method. 

Haven't  we  with  us  again,  I  point  out,  the  well-known 
icrfectibility  of  the  human  race,  making  its  usual  "posi- 
ively  last  appearance"?  Only  this  time  it  has  changed 
ts  tactics.  This  disease,  which  waited  formerly  to  attack 
he  young  idea  until  it  was  well  into  its  twenties  (when 
mmunity  could  usually  be  developed),  is  now  making  its 
nsidious  advances  into  the  very  nurseries  of  our  nation. 
It  is  undermining  the  future  manhood  of  both  sexes.  It 
s  preparing  for  us  a  generation  of  latter-day  Puritans, 
who,  having  been  trained  in  their  angel  infancy  never  to 
open  an  ice-box  door  with  malice  aforethought,  never  to 
tear  books,  or  touch  matches  with  intent  to  be  burned, 
will  grow  up  into  a  state  of  blessed  and  automatic  saint- 
hood, and  give  the  globe-trotting  millenium  a  permanent 
home  in  these  United  States. 

Lest  this  be  taken  for  calamity  howling,  consider  these 
questions  from  the  circular  of  a  child  study  association, 
submitted  by  the  mothers  themselves  for  the  experts  to 
ruminate  over,  and  chosen  because  they  have  been  found 
to  be  "most  helpful." 

1.  What  shall  I  do  if  both  my  children  want  the  same  toy 

at  once?  ,      , 

2.  How  can  I  keep  my  boy  from  playing  with  matches.' 

3.  How    can    I    prevent    my    child    from    tearing    the    wall- 

4.  My  boy  does  not  come  the  moment  I  call  him.     Ought  I 
to  require  him  to  come  at  once? 

Would   it  be   indecent   to  counter,   for   question    I,  that 
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one  should  take  care  nowadays  not  to  have  two  children? 
And  for  question  2,  would  it  be  too  morbidly  sensible  to 
advise  that  the  matches  be  put  out  of  reach?  But  the  an- 
swer to  question  3  is  instructive.  Here  is  the  plan  of 
attack : 

What,  precisely,  are  the  sensations  which  your  child  derives 
from  tearing  the  wall-paper?  Does  he  derive  pleasure  from 
the  tearing  sensation  which  accompanies  the  act?  Does  he 
take  pleasure  in  the  sound  of  the  tearing  paper?  Would 
tearing  anything  else  furnish  the  same  satisfaction?  Or  is 
he  especially  interested  in  tearing  the  wall-paper?  To  remedy 
this,  why  not  give  him  a  box  filled  with  pebbles  to  play  with, 
or  something  else  that  he  can  tear  freely? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  solution  lies  in  the  well-known 
principle  of  substitution.  It  is  really  amazingly  simple: 
The  child  is  to  receive  all  the  sensations  of  tearing  the 
wall-paper  through  a  very  simple  mechanical  toy.  The 
auditory,  visual  and  tactile  effects  will  be  the  same,  but 
ah! — how  innocuous!  Yet  here  an  awful  doubt  arises: 
What  is  to  be  done  if,  after  every  solution  has  been  tried, 
the  child  still  insists  on  tearing  the  wall-paper,  and  noth- 
ing else?  What  if  there  is  a  dark,  ineradicable,  hitherto- 
unsuspected  strain  of  paranoicism  in  this  particular  child? 
What  if— and  here  one  contemplates  the  awful  abysses  of 
human  behavior— the  pleasure  of  tearing  the  wall-paper 
is  the  pleasure  of  tearing  the  wall-paper? 

From  the  brink  of  the  precipice  we  reel  back  onto  the 
firm,  grateful  ground  of  optimism.  How  much  sweeter 
to  contemplate  that  world  we  will  live  in,  when  the  per- 
fected generation  grows  up:  when  all  shall  prefer  choco- 
late sundaes  to  cocktails;  when  little  stuffed  birds  will 
occupy  the  trees  to  be  shot  at;  when  there  will  be  lay 
figures  for  the  urgent  sex  relations,  and  pipes  for  smoking 
soap  bubbles  instead  of  the  filthy  weed! 


The  Freedom  of  the  Campus:  An  Undergraduate  View 


By  DOUGLASS  ORR 


THE  issues  of  free  speech  and  the  right  of  assem- 
bly have   recently  put   the  small,   undergraduate 
Liberal    Club    of    an    obscure    normal    school    at 
West  Chester,   Pennsylvania,   on   the   front  page 
of  the  press  of  the  country.     The  thirty  members 
of  the  club  believe  that  the  dismissal  of  two  popular  faculty 
members   was   due   to   their   independence   of    thought    and 
their  support  of  the  Liberal  Club  which  accidentally  came 
to  the  unfavorable  notice  of  the  local  post  of  the  American 
Legion,  rather  than  to  the  stated  reason,  "faculty  reorgar 
ization."     Following   its  vigorous   protest   against   the   dis 
missal   of   Professor   Kerlin   and   Professor   Kinneman,   the 
principal,   Dr.   Andrew  Thomas   Smith,    forbade   the   Lib 
eral  Club  to  meet.     The  club  refused  to  accept  this  ruling, 
held  its  usual  meeting  and  made  plans  for  further  prote 
against  the  ousting  of  the  two  teachers.     Dr.  Sm.th  nex 
tried  to  censor  the  campus  newspaper,  but  the  student  editor 
ran   her  own   editorial,   charging   attempted   suppression 
opinion  and  tyrannical  faculty  control.     Both  the  president 
of   the   Liberal   Club    and    the   editor   of   the   paper   expect 
to  be  "dismissed"  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  f 

At  Denver  University  the  vice-president  of  the  Thmke 
Club  organized  a  debate  between  a  clergyman  and  Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey  on  some  phases  of  modern  marriage.    Five 


masked  men  kidnapped  and  flogged  this  student,  and   the 
next  day  kidnapped  him  again  from  the  hospita 

Some  weeks  ago  the  student  editor  of  a   Kama 
Missouri,  Junior  College  paper  was  expelled   for  pub 
ing  a  letter  criticising  the  school  authorities  and  for  pru 
previously  forbidden  reviews  of  The  Professor  s  House 
Willa  Gather,  Ansky's  Dybbuk  and  The  Silver  Stallion  by 
Cabell.    Even  the  school  alumni  joined  in  the  • 
test  against  this  action.  .       „ 

At  the  University  of  Nebraska  the  administration 
vised"  against  a  debate  between  army  officers  and  civ 
on  compulsory  training  and,  on  another  occasion    inform 
the  University  Y.M.C.A.  that  speakers  known  to  have  ant 
R  OTC    records  or  to  be  otherwise  opposed  to  adm.ms- 
tration  'olic    would  not  be  welcome  on  the  campus 
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not  represent  protest  movements.  The  assumption  on  which 
they  \vere  started  was  the  right  of  undergraduates  to  discuss 
all  phases  of  life,  especially  education,  and  their  aim  has 
always  been  to  create  and  sustain  interest  in  ideas  and  in 
student  affairs,  local,  national  and  international.  Similarly 
reports  and  critiques  of  campus  activities  and  college  curri- 
cula by  student  organizations  and  committees  reveal  an 
interest  in  educational  processes  and  imply  a  right  of  stu- 
dents to  review  such  matters  [see  The  Survey,  March  15, 
page  806].  On  the  other  hand,  magazines  such  as  the 
Indiana  Vagabond,  and  sheets  like  the  Kansas  Dove  and 
the  Nebraska  Campus  Review  are  protests  against  faculty 
censorship  of  "official"  student  newspapers,  against  the 
smothering  of  self-expression  or  merely  against  the  standard- 
ization and  intellectual  vacuity  of  campus  life. 

Tacit  or  explicit  in  all  of  these  is  the  assertion  that  stu- 
dents should  be  free  to  discuss  controversial  issues  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  to  stimulate  discussion  of  chal- 
lenging problems,  and,  as  one  "independent  journalist  of 
campus  opinion"  puts  it,  to  right  "the  idea  that  students 
should  not  discuss  their  university  and  that  all  unpleasant 
controversies  should  be  hushed  up  so  that  'the  people  out 
in  the  state'  will  not  know  what  is  going  on."  In  short, 
students  wish  to  write  and  speak  about  what  is  in  their 
minds,  and  to  do  so  unrestricted  by  college  authorities, 
patriotic  societies  or  ultra-conventional  fellow  students. 

In  spite  of  some  glaring  exceptions,  students  do  not  want 
undisciplined  license.  Their  plea  is  for  self-imposed  re- 
straint. "The  only  requirements  are  that  articles  shall  be  as 
short  as  possible,  written  in  acceptable  English,  and  not  in 
violation  of  the  canons  of  good  taste."  These  are  the  rules, 
with  one  requiring  articles  to  be  signed,  of  the  Campus 
Review  at  Nebraska.  This  standard  of  good  taste  is  im- 
portant. Its  violation  invariably  loses  the  offenders  their 
following,  but  the  discipline  must  be  self-imposed. 

A  democratic  society  demands  men  and  women  with  clear, 


active,  trained  minds.  This  implies  a  degree  of  freedom 
that  will  be  attained  only  when  the  facts  and  theories  of 
our  social  heritage  and  of  contemporary  institutions  are 
accessible  to  students  and  when  students  are  encouraged  to 
think  and  to  express  themselves  with  fearless  independence. 
This  is  fundamental  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

Under  such  a  scheme,  a  university  would  be  not  merely 
a  fact-giving  institution,  but  a  place  where  ideas  are  exposed 
and  rubbed  down  and  polished  off  by  coming  in  contact 
with  other  ideas  and  opinions.  Viewpoints,  theories,  notions, 
no  matter  how  tentative  or  "half-cracked"  should  be  given 
a  hearing.  University  atmosphere  ought  to  be  charged  with 
ideas  in  conflict,  faculty  and  students  attacking,  modifying, 
examining,  defending  ideas,  as  well  as  digging  for  facts. 

Talk  about  "ideas  in  conflict"  would  probably  seem  an 
alien  dialect  on  nine-tenths  of  our  university  and  college 
campuses  at  present.  A  new  idea  is  so  rare  in  some  institu- 
tions that  it  is  little  wonder  that  administrators  view  with 
alarm  any  evidence  of  independent  thought. 

The  University  of  Georgia  student  body  recently  uncov- 
ered an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  because  of  his  connection  with  the  inter-racial 
commission  and  his  supposed  opposition  to  militarism.  The 
campus  paper  in  its  comment  fairly  summed  up  American 
undergraduate  opinion  on  academic  freedom  for  students: 

The  question  at  stake  is:  Will  freedom  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression be  squelched  right  here  in  the  university  where  thought 
is  supposed  to  be  fosteied,  where  thinkers  are  welcome,  where 
opinions  are  to  be  threshed  out  instead  of  suppressed — sup- 
posedly the  center  of  progressive,  new  thought  in  the  state?  If 
it  is,  then  we  shall  join  Tennessee  as  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
world. 

These  recent  incidents  at  state  universities,  colleges  and 
the  West  Chester  Normal  School  are  the  fundamental  out- 
come of  attempts  to  keep  the  administrative  waters  too  well 
covered  with  oil.  Their  importance,  however,  is  in  showing 
that  thinking  students  will  fight  for  freedom  of  speech. 


First  Aid  for  Group  Leaders 


By  GRACE  COYLE 


DURING  the  spring  semester  there  was  held  at 
Columbia  University  under   the  joint   auspices 
of  the  Inquiry  and  the  Extension   Department, 
a  course  in  discussion  leadership  in  which  sixty- 
eight  students,  drawn   largely   from   the   social 
and   religious  agencies  of   New  York,   have  been   studying 
the  process  by  which  groups  make 
up  their  minds. 

Committees  and  conventions 
have  come  to  be  the  great  deter- 
miners of  social  effort  and  the  in- 
dividual opinions  of  many  of  us 
arise  out  of  the  interplay  of  ex- 
perience in  adult  classes,  forums 
and  club  meetings.  In  addition, 
the  increasing  size  and  extent  of 
organizations  have  given  their 
policies  in  many  cases  the  imper- 
sonality of  public  questions  as  re- 
mote from  the  local  member  as  the 
doings  of  the  State  Department. 
The  demand  for  the  course  arose 
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"The  meeting  is  open  for  discussion" 


from  the  development  among  certain  leaders  and  organiza- 
tion memberships  of  a  realization  of  these  facts  and  a  criti- 
cal interest  in  the  "workings"  of  their  groups. 

Among  the  sixty-eight  students  were  representatives  of 
such  agencies  as  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W. 
C.A.,  the  Newman  Club  of  Columbia,  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society,  of  seven  institutional 
churches,  four  national  church 
boards,  the  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion, the  Heckscher  Foundation, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
and  several  others. 

Course  materials  were  necessar- 
ily drawn  from  educational  theory 
and  social  psychology.  The  situa- 
tion that  arises  when  an  organiza- 
tion must  take  action  in  a  tense 
racial  controversy  or  adopt  a  policy 
on  an  international  question  or 
work  out  a  budget  involving  rela- 
tions to  other  groups  calls  for  the 
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ychological  approach.  Emotional  reactions,  stereotyped 
titudes,  feuds  and  factions  confront  any  leader,  teacher  or 
residing  officer  who  attempts  to  secure  unbiased  group  con- 
deration  of  all  sides  of  any  vital  question.  The  chief  con- 
:rn  of  the  two-hour  class  periods  was  with  methods  of  meet- 
g  these  and  similar  problems  involved  in  group  deliberation. 
The  class  was  divided  into  smaller  sub-groups,  led  by 
icmbers  of  the  Inquiry  staff,  to  consider  such  questions  in 
;rms  of  the  individual  responsibilities  of  the  students.  Thus 
xecutives  and  committees  charged  with  engineering  con- 
:rences  talked  over  the  use  of  experts,  the  purpose  of  steer- 
ig  committees  and  how  to  get  at  the  actual  interests  of  the 
onstituency.  A  group  of  executives  burdened  with  boards 
nd  committees  threshed  out  the  recurrent  problems  of  com- 
nittee  functions  and  methods  of  presenting  and  transacting 
usiness.  Several  club  leaders  worked  over  the  building  of 
club  program,  its  bearing  on  overhead  policies,  the  pro- 
ect  method  in  such  organizations  and  its  relation  to  the 
ims  of  club  and  leader.  There  were  four  sub-groups  of 
eachers  and  heads  of  clubs  interested  in  international,  fam- 
y  and  religious  questions  and  of  several  academic  courses 
t  Teachers'  College  in  which  students  act  as  discussion 
eaders.  These  groups  had  a  chance  to  deal  concretely  with 
roblems  of  teaching  informal,  voluntary  adult  classes. 

This  division  of  the  class  into  sub-groups  involving  a 
variety  of  situations,  made  evident  the  need  for  considering 
discussion  as  a  part  of  continuing  group  life.  Pauses  for 
deliberation,  either  for  individuals  or  for  groups,  occur  only 
it  junction  points  where  a  choice  of  routes  must  be  made. 
Such  points  are  integral  parts  of  the  group  life  where  tradi- 
ion,  community  conflict,  organization  politics  and  many 
other  factors  exert  constant  and  active  influence.  They  cannot 
be  torn  out  of  their  setting  and  treated  as  isolated  details. 

Its  sponsors  hope  that  this  course  will  stimulate  similar 
experiments  in  other  quarters.  Techniques  for  analysing 
and  guiding  the  group  process  are  only  beginning  to  emerge. 
Already,  however,  there  is  available  data  on  how  to  increase 
participation  in  joint  deliberation,  on  making  discussion 
more  discriminating  and  common  decision  sounder. 
value  of  a  course  in  group  leadership  is  in  distributing  exist- 
ing data  and  in  stimulating  further  study  of  the  group  pro- 
cesses in  which  our  highly  organized  modern  life  so  con- 
stantly involves  us. 

Cooperative  Reading 

By  EDNA  PHILLIPS 

BOTH  librarians  and  teachers  who  specialize  in  adult 
education  for  the  foreign-born  recognize  the  breadth 
of  outlook  gained  by  wide  professional  reading  and  tl 
resulting  benefit  to  their  work.  Both  groups  suffer  from 
lack  of  time  for  such  reading.  They  find  that  published 
book  reviews  help,  but  oral  reviews  by  specialists  on  books 
dealin^  with  the  subjects  of  their  specialty  are  peculiarly 
helpful  in  supplementing  the  exploring  an  individual  can  do 

Two  groups  in  my  state  have  concerned  themselves  \vi 
this  problem.     The  Massachusetts  Library  Club  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Work  with   New  Americans  three  years 
ago  to  promote  the  use  of  public  libraries  by  the  foreig 
born   and   to  improve   the  service   for   them, 
chusetts   Association   of   Americanization  Teachers,   forn 
seven  years  ago,   aims  to  broaden   the  professional  outlook 
of  its  members  and  to  encourage  the  human  side  of  their 
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work  by  furthering  social  contacts.  These  two  groups  ar- 
ranged at  a  recent  joint  meeting  in  the  State  House  to  have 
brief  reviews  by  their  members  of  ten  books  of  the  year  on 
immigration  and  race  problems,  easy  English  for  adult 
beginners  and  racial  backgrounds.  The  plan  was  to  have 
a  fact-finding  discussion:  the  reviews  were  to  be  favorable 
or  the  reverse  as  each  reviewer  thought  best,  and  there  was 
a  chance  for  question  and  comment  from  the  floor.  We 
wanted  to  give  a  hospitable  hearing  to  a  diversity  of  view- 
points, leaving  it  to  each  one  in  the  audience  to  decide  which 
of  the  books  were  adapted  to  his  own  use. 

The  books  thus  orally  reviewed  and  discussed  were: 

Determinism  in  Education,  by  W.   C.   Bagley.    Warwick   and 
York. 

The   Conquest  of  New  England  by   the   Immigrant,  by  D.  C. 
Brewer.     Putnam. 

Help  Yourself  Lessons,  by  Winthrop  Talbot.    American  Lan- 
guage Press. 

Pulse  of  Progress,  by  Ellsworth  Huntington.     Scribner. 

Historical  Aspects  of  the  Immigration  Problem,  by  Edith  Ab- 
bott.    University  of  Chicago  Press. 

In  Quest  of  the  Soul  of  Civilization,  by  Hagop  Bogigian.    Pub- 
lished by  the   author. 

I  Am  a  Woman — and  a  Jew,  by  Leah  Morton.  J.  H.  Sears  Co. 

A  Federal  Textbook  on  Citizenship  Training.     Part  III,  Our 
Nation.     U.  S.   Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

Modern  Aladdins  and  Their  Magic,  by  C.  E.  Rush  and  Amy 
Winslow.     Little. 

Italy  Under  Mussolini,  by  William  Bolitho.     Macmillan. 

Italy,  the  Central  Problems  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  Antonio 
Cippico.     Yale  University. 

The  New  Balkans,  by  H.  F.  Armstrong.    Harper. 

Facts    and   opinions   on   current    books    by    those    com- 
petent  to   judge   were   not   at   all   the   only  objectives 
this    discussion    group.     Charles     Herlihy,    supervise 
adult      alien      education      in      Massachusetts,      expres 
the    belief    that    such    re-      .  sumes  of  the  season's 
would    whet    the    appe- 
the   same    kind,    and 
stimulant  to  further 
but    would 


the   for   more  books   of 
would  not  only  be  a 
independent    read- 
mean  closer  local 
between  libra- 
supervisors 
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of     Amer-       Courtesy  New  School  of  Social  Research 

THE  National  Farm  School  has  awarded  scholarships  to  eighty 
needy  city  boys  who  on  March  l  began  a  three-years  course 
the  school  farms,  a  tract  of  1,200  acres,  near  Doylestown,  P 
sylvania,  in  a  rich  section  of  Bucks  County.     Included  in    h    r 

equipment  is  one  of  the  nne  < 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  barns,  used 
as  the  core  of  a  project  in  this 
interesting  attempt  to  apply 
modern  educational  methods  to 
the  study  of  agriculture.  Seven 
farms  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  senior  students  to  be 
managed  by  them.  Their  work 
is  supervisory  and  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  successful 


c  t  f  «- ooo  ooo  to  be  used  to  make  provision  for  a 
fund  of  ^000'00° o<°  £  he  institution  coeducational  through- 
i  Grl Unlearn te  principles  and  the  practical  method, 
of  farm-home  management  and  all  aspects  of  farm  work  .„„- 
able  to  women,  and  rural  sociology. 


HEALTH 


An  Institute  of  Trusteeship 


By  ANNE  R.  WINSLOW 


PUBLIC  health  nursing  in  this  country  is  now  fifty 
years   old,   if   we   go   back   to  its   beginnings,    and 
twenty-five  years  old,  if  we  consider  its  phase  of 
rapid    and   general    development.     For    some    time 
special    courses   of   training   have   been   offered    to 
nurses  to  fit  them  to  practice  their  profession,  which  covers 
such   a  wide   range   of  subjects  as  nursing,  sociology,   psy- 
chology and   education   in   complex   interrelationships.    On 
the  other  hand  groups  of  lay  people,  with  no  training,  have 
been  supporting  and  guiding  the  work  of  these  nurses. 

The  members  of  the  boards  of  management  who  go  out 
into  the  community  to  raise  money — often  in  large  amounts 
— for  their  various  public  health  nursing  organizations,  are 
at  last  beginning  to  realize  the  responsibility  which  is  theirs, 
of  seeing  that  this  money  is  spent  wisely  and  efficiently,  and 
the  need  for  rendering  back  to  the  public  an  account  of  their 
stewardship.  This  realization  was  crystallized  at  the  Health 
Congress  in  Atlantic  City  in  May,  1926,  in  the  proposal 
for  a  Board  Members'  Section  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

There  are  three  outstanding  problems  which  confront  the 
members  of  a  board  of  management  in  any  field  of  social 
activity : 

1.  How  shall  the  necessary  funds  be  raised? 

Shall  an  association  join  a  community  chest?  If  it  does, 
how  shall  it  take  a  cooperative  part  within  the  chest,  and 
yet  maintain  its  own  growth  and  development?  If  it  does 
not  join  the  chest,  how  shall  it  most  effectively  present  its 
cause  to  the  general  public? 

In  either  case  an  adequate  and  available  system  of  records 
is  essential  as  a  means  of  checking  up  and  studying  the 
association's  work,  and  estimating  its  contribution  to  the 
public.  A  modern  and  exact  system  of  bookkeeping  and 
treasurer's  reports  are  essential  to  show  the  public  just  how 
its  money  has  been  employed.  This  must  be  summarized 
for  the  convenient  information  of  the  public,  and  for  the 
guidance  of  the  board  and  its  professional  director  in  a  care- 
fully studied  budget.  In  either  case  the  need  for  publicity, 
for  catching  the  public  ear — in  order  to  raise  money,  and 
in  order  to  develop  a  demand  for  the  service  offered — is 
increasingly  borne  in  upon  the  guardians  of  the  contributors' 
monies  and  of  the  health  needs  of  the  community. 

2.  What  kind  of  a  nurse  shall  the  board  employ? 
Bearing   in   mind    the   obligation   to  expend   their    funds 

wisely  and  efficiently,  the  board  members  must  know  some- 
thing of  nursing  education  and,  above  all,  must  know 
where  to  go  for  advice.  The  average  board  member  must 
and  should  turn  for  professional  counsel  to  professional 
sources,  to  recognized  leaders  in  public  health  nursing,  to 
schools  of  public  health  nursing,  and  above  all  to  the  final 
coordinating  center,  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing.  She  herself,  however,  should  know 


enough  not  to  employ  "any  good  nurse"  but  to  try  to  get 
the  nurse  most  soundly  trained,  and  therefore  most  capable 
of  playing  the  important  role  in  the  community. 

Perhaps  the  supreme  task  of  the  board  is  the  choice  of  the 
nurse  director  or  superintendent.  In  this  day  of  fine-drawn 
specialties  on  the  one  hand  and  of  coordination  of  the  forces 
of  the  community  on  the  other,  the  work  of  the  public  health 
nursing  director  is  a  very  technical  business.  It  involves 
knowledge  of  the  community  in  which  the  nurse  works,  a 
capacity  to  establish  discriminating  relationships  with  the 
medical  profession,  the  social  agencies,  the  law  courts,  the 
hospitals,  and  so  on.  A  grave  responsibility  devolves  upon  a 
board  in  choosing  a  nurse  who  can  make  all  these  contacts, 
and  keep  up  fully  with  progress  in  the  changing  field  of 
public  health  itself.  After  choosing  the  superintendent  or 
director  the  board  must  realize  that  she  is  absolutely  re- 
sponsible for  the  technical  professional  side  of  the  work. 

3.  Having  raised  the  funds  and  chosen  the  technical 
expert,  what  else  has  the  board  to  do? 

It  must  direct  general  policies,  while  not  interfering  with 
professional  standards.  It  must  represent  the  viewpoint  of 
the  community  and  determine,  after  receiving  the  advice  of 
its  expert,  what  is  most  important  to  be  done  and  what  the 
community  at  the  moment  can  afford  to  do.  It  must  maintain 
contacts  with  other  local  social  forces  and  it  must  aid  and 
strengthen  its  director  at  every  step  in  her  difficult  task.  The 
most  effective  boards  realize  that  they  and  their  nurses  are  in 
a  copartnership  and  that,  together,  they  operate  the  asso- 
ciation, both  having  separate,  real  and  yet  allied  functions. 

TO  help  answer  the  question  as  to  the  true  function  of 
a  board  and  the  board  member  in  fulfilling  it,  the  first 
Institute  for  Board  Members  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
Organizations  was  held  in  New  Haven  last  month  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  Haven  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
and  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Early  in  the  winter  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  some  four 
hundred  public  health  nursing  associations  asking  if  the 
board  members,  not  the  nurses,  would  take  part  in  a  three- 
day  institute  to  discuss  problems  which  are  the  peculiar 
concern  of  the  board  member. 

In  response  to  this  letter  more  than  two  hundred  people, 
men  and  women  (including  several  health  officers)  rep- 
resenting ninety  local  nursing  organizations  and  twelve 
national  organizations  and  educational  institutions,  met  at 
New  Haven.  They  came  from  the  New  England  states, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Indiana  and  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Montreal.  The  speakers  at  each  general  session  represented 
respectively  the  points  of  view  of  the  board  members,  the 
public  health  nurse,  and  the  physician  or  the  community, 
the  speakers  including  the  most  outstanding  experts  in  their 
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l.ifferent  fields.  The  fee  of  ten  dollars  charged  to  those 
Ittending  made  it  possible  to  pay  the  speakers  a  modest 
Jionorarium  as  well  as  to  cover  the  general  expenses.  After 
lach  group  of  formal  papers  the  members  of  the  institute 
leparated  into  four  small  groups,  representing  associations 
Jmploying  one  nurse,  2  to  5  nurses,  6  to  16  nurses,  and  16 
lind  more  nurses  respectively.  These  smaller  groups  gave 
Importunity  for  intimate,  informal  discussion  of  the  subjects 
presented  in  the  preceding  papers,  in  their  application  to 
J.-ommunities  of  different  sizes.  A  nurse  was  in  attendance 
|it  each  round  table  to  answer  technical  questions. 

The  principal  topics  considered  and  the  speakers  were: 
The  organization  of  the  board  and  its  relation  to  the  pro- 
Ifessional    staff:    Lillian    E.    Prudden,    president,    New    Haven 
•Visiting    Nurse   Association;    Katherine    I.    Tucker   of    Phila- 
•delphia    and   James    I.    Coddington,    representing   the    Harmon 
•Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Nursing.    The  function  of 
Iboard  members:  Josephine  Goldmark,  Mary  S.  Gardner,  and 
IDr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow.    Public  Health  Nursing  in  its  relation 
Ito  the  medical  profession:  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  Janet  Geister, 
land    Florence    E.    Hegeman.     Mobilizing    public    support    for 
I  public  health  nursing:  Dr.  W.  W.  Peter,  Ira  V.  Hiscock,  and 
Hazel   Corbin.     New  trends   in  nursing  education:  Annie  W. 
I  Goodrich.      Financial    problems:    Allen    T.    Burns,    Anne    L. 
JHansen,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Noye.    Public  health  nursing  in  its 
I  relationship  to  social  agencies:  Kenneth  Pray.    Dinner  meeting, 
I  address  by  George  E.  Vincent.    Education  of  board  members: 
Mrs.   George  A.  Kent,  Jr.,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;   Mrs.  G. 
Brown  Miller,  Elizabeth  G.  Fox  and  E.  C.  Lindeman. 
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It  was  the  feeling  of  many  of  those  most  competent  to 

m  , J  Kf  I'  df ingUished  Hst  °f  sPeakcrs  was  f"'ly 
matched  by  the  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of  the  audiences 

Which  took  acnve  part  in  the  discussions.  Several  similar 
institutes  are  to  be  planned  for  various  sections  of  the 
Untted  States,  as  well  as  less  ambitious  one-day  institutes 
where  the  whole  time  can  be  devoted  to  an  intensive  study 
Ot  the  individual  problems  of  one  region  or  of  one  asso- 
ciation. In  the  New  Haven  discussions  the  importance  was 
stressed  of  an  educational  committee  in  each  association  to 
consider  methods  and  opportunities  for  the  education  of 
its  own  board  (as  well  as  itself!) ;  also  the  study  of  Miss 
Gardner's  Public  Health  Nursing  and  of  current  reading 
in  The  Public  Health  Nurse,  the  various  health  magazines, 
The  Survey,  and  so  on. 

The  essential  importance  of  these  meetings  lay  in  their 
expression  of  the  recognition  by  board  members  of  their 
need  for  fitting  themselves  to  meet  their  increasing  responsi- 
bilities, both  inside  their  own  associations  and  in  their  out- 
side contacts  with  allied  agencies  in  their  communities.  The 
American  tendency  toward  the  development  of  large  and 
important  voluntary  associations,  rendering  public  service 
with  private  funds,  demands  a  new  and  enlightened  type  of 
administration  from  the  volunteer  servants  who  direct  their 
activities.  The  New  Haven  Institute  has  perhaps  its  message 
for  the  public-spirited  citizen  in  other  fields  of  social  activity. 


Putting  the  Public  into  Public  Health 


By  GEDDES  SMITH 


^"""F~"^AKE  an  American-born  community  of  some  50,000 
I        souls,  not  much  more  than  a  generation  from  the 
I        pioneer  stage;  gregarious  and  cooperative,  as  indi- 
M.       cated    by    a    host    of   little   trading    centers   each 
jammed  full  of  lodges,  clubs  and  churches;  proud 
of  their  growing  berry  patches  and  their  virgin  timber;  in- 
dividualistic enough  to  entertain  a  multitude  of  sects  and 
support  a  host  of  medical  anomalies;  reluctant  to  pay  in- 
creasing taxes  and  yet  willing,  when  face  to  face  with  the 
issue,  to  spend  a  million  dollars  on  good  roads;  and,  with 
shining  exceptions,  almost  wholly  unacquainted  with  public 
health.   Arouse  the  interest  of  a  few  community  leaders  and 
an    exceedingly    cooperative    group    of    physicians    in    the 
possibility  of  health   progress.    With   their  backing,   try  to 
"demonstrate"  public  health,  particularly  as  it  affects  chil- 
dren, to  the  whole  50,000. 

How  would  you  go  about  it? 

That  was  the  problem  faced  by  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  Child  Health  Demonstration  when  it  entered  Marion 
County,  Oregon,  in  1925.  Its  attempt  to  solve  it  amounts 
to  a  spirited  effort  to  put  the  public  into  public  health. 

While  the  main  outline  of  procedure  is  uniform  in  all 
the  four  centers  where  the  Fund  has  placed  demonstrations, 
two  of  them,  Athens  and  Clarke  County,  Georgia,  and 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  are  urban  and  comparatively  ad- 
vanced in  the  organization  of  public  services.  Rutherford 
County,  Tennessee,  and  Marion  County  are  both  predom- 
inantly rural ;  neither  had  full-time  county  health  service 
before  the  demonstration ;  and  while  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem has  permitted  more  rapid  organization  in  Oregon  than 
in  Tennessee,  both  should  develop  into  valuable  laboratories 


of  community  relationship  in  a  health  program. 

The  purpose  of  each  demonstration  is  to  provide,  in  full 
cooperation  with  local  physicians  and  with  public  and  priv- 
ate agencies,  a  reasonably  adequate  set-up  for  promoting  the 
health  of  mothers  and  children  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
consistent  public  health  policy.  A  medical  division,  offer- 
ing pediatric  supervision  of  infants,  pre-school  and  school 
children;  a  health  education  division,  stimulating  and  guid- 
ing health  teaching  in  the  schools;  and  a  nursing  division, 
giving  generalized  service  and  tying  the  whole  demonstra- 
tion to  the  individual  family,  have  been  arranged. 

In  Marion  County  a  staff  of  nine  nurses  (one  on  night 
and  emergency  service)  are  dealing  with  a  territory  which, 
excluding  a  national  forest,  amounts  perhaps  to  a  thousand 
square  miles,  and  with  a  clientele  of  approximately  6,000 
persons  per  nurse.  This  staff  is  four  times  as  large  as  the 
public  health  nursing  staff  before  the  demonstration  began, 
but  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  give  intensive  nursing  care  on 
such  a  scale.  The  staff  realized  from  the  first  that  volunteer 
cooperation  must  be  built  up  to  extend  the  reach  of  both 
doctors  and  nurses.  Moreover,  the  county  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  of  public  health  service  as  a  commodity 
which  could  be  bought  much  too  cheaply  and  had  invested 
only  in  two  or  three  part-time  physicians  and  one  full-time 
nurse  whose  salary  was  hard  enough  to  raise. 

To  persuade  the  public  that  public  health  service  was 
worth  many  times  its  pre-demonstration  allowance  of  four- 
teen cents  per  capita,  it  was  necessary  for  the  people  not 
only  to  understand  what  good  health  work  meant  but  to 
feel  that  it  belonged  to  them.  On  both  counts— the  need 
of  volunteer  reinforcements  and  the  need  of  popular  par- 
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ticipation — there  was  an  unmistakable  need  for  a  vigorous 
plan  of  local  organization. 

This  need  has  been  met  by  a  two-fold  scheme  of  health 
councils — a  set  of  local  councils  which  assume  responsibility 
for  local  services,  and  a  county  council  which  keeps  or- 
ganized and  unorganized  towns  and  villages  in  touch  with 
each  other  and  is  prepared  to  deal  with  county  agencies  and 
authorities  on  an  equal  footing.  No  less  than  twelve  of  the 
local  councils  have  been  organized  under  tactful  stimula- 
tion from  the  nursing  service  in  the  last  two  years,  and 
in  each  of  these  communities,  ranging  from  Scotts  Mills 
with  250  inhabitants  to  Salem  with  nearly  25,000,  a  local 
group  has  provided  and  equipped  its  own  health  center  and 
maintains  a  cluster  of  services  to  make  it  more  useful. 

In  the  local  council,  representatives  of  all  the  permanent 
groups  of  the  town  or  city — the  churches,  the  lodges,  the 
women's  clubs,  the  parent-teacher  or  community  associations, 
and  so  on — have  come  together  to  form  a  body  which  is 
primarily  concerned  with  health  but  which  also  takes 
responsibility  for  related  matters,  "social  problems,"  for 
instance.  It  rents,  or  finds  rent-free,  a  room  or  rooms  in 
a  store  building,  church,  or  school  where  health  center  ser- 
vices can  be  given  at  regular  intervals  and  which  the  nurse 
can  use  as  her  local  headquarters.  It  finds  the  money  for 
scales,  furniture,  decorations — all  the  needed  equipment 
except  that  actually  brought  by  the  doctor  and  nurse.  For 
such  purposes  the  twelve  towns  and  cities  raised  last  year  a 
sum  estimated  at  $2,000 — not  large  in  the  aggregate,  but 
large  indeed  when  you  stop  to  think  how  few  American 
towns  of  three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants  have  ever  in- 
vested even  fifty  dollars  in  a  purely  cooperative  enterprise 
like  a  health  center. 

Running    the    health    center — making    appointments    for 
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examination,  furnishing  hostesses  and  recorders,  and  keep- 
ing equipment  ready  and  spotless — is  the  task  of  a  special 
committee.  Making  surgical  and  maternity  supplies  is  the 
work  of  another.  Finding  cases  needing  nursing  care  and 
putting  the  nurse  in  touch  with  them,  transporting  patients 
to  and  from  doctors'  offices,  popular  health  education,  and 
keeping  the  local  archives,  are  other  committee  tasks.  Local 
physicians  and  dentists  form  an  advisory  group,  and  one  com- 
mittee takes  responsibility  for  relief  and  personal  service  in  a 
fashion  which  amounts  to  rudimentary  case-work.  Not  all  of 
these  tasks  are  well  done,  needless  to  say,  in  all  the  councils, 
nor  all  the  time.  But  little  by  little  they  are  done,  and  every 
bit  of  local  accomplishment  is  broadcasted  by  local  pride 
until  the  educational  effect  of  the  whole  is  unmeasurable. 

TAKE,  for  example,  a  community  which  we  may  call 
Quincy.  Its  population  is  a  bit  over  a  thousand,  and  like 
most  of  its  neighbors  it  is  a  trading  center  for  the  berry 
growers,  farmers,  peppermint  speculators,  and  other  folk  of 
a  rolling,  prosperous,  but  still  undeveloped  countryside.  Miss 
Miller,  the  nurse  in  whose  district  Quincy  lies,  made  her 
first  community  contacts  in  July,  1925,  by  calling  on  the 
leading  local  doctors.  She  found  them  both  cordial  and 
ready  to  cooperate.  Then,  with  the  advice  of  the  president 
of  the  county  health  society,  she  began  the  hunt  for  a  lay 
leader.  The  first  of  the  ladies  interviewed  was  keenly  inter- 
ested, but  felt  that  an  old  factional  difficulty  in  the  town 
might  flare  up  again  if  she  took  the  chairmanship.  She  and 
her  husband  suggested  eight  other  desirable  leaders.  The 
first  of  these  was  too  busy,  the  second  and  third  were  away, 
the  fourth  was  helping  to  keep  store  and  had  no  free  time. 
One  was  the  wife  of  a  chiropractor.  Others  were  unavail- 
able. Two  more  suggestions  proved  unfruitful.  It  was 
nearly  the  end  of  August  when  a  chairman  was  found — a 
man,  a  technical  worker,  exceedingly  busy  but  a  good  organ- 
izer and  a  "born  peace-maker." 

He  and  his  wife  took  hold  with  vigor.    In  October  he 
reported   to   the   nurse   that   he  had   everything   "lined   up 
for  the  organization"  and  that  his  people  were  "r'arin"  to  go." 
The  pediatrician  was  then  dated  up  so  far  ahead  that  a 
school  clinic  could   not  be   held   for  some  months,   and   in 
the  meantime  Miss  Miller  asked  again  that  the  chairman 
read   the   health  books  she   had   left   with   him   but   which 
he  had  been  too  busy  to  look  at.     The  busy-ness  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  and  at  the  end  of  October  the  chair- 
man sent  the  nurse  an  S.O.S.  and  told  her  he  would  have  to 
to  give  up  his  responsibility,  because  he  didn't  have  time  to 
do  the  work  "right."     A  couple  of  weeks  later  the  presi- 
dent of   the   Parent-Teacher  Association   consented   to   act 
temporarily  as  chairman  and  to  give  demonstration  speakers 
a   hearing   at   the   Association's   next    meet- 
ing.    The    nurse,    meanwhile,   was    making 
her    routine    calls   not   only    in 
Quincy  but  in  a  string  of  other 
towns  scattered   far  and   wide. 
Herserv- 
ices  are, 
of  course, 
the  foun- 
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dation  on  which  local  participation  is  based,  and  it  is  the 
mothers  and  fathers  whose  children  are  the  better  for  her 
systematic  visits,  who  spread  understanding  and  give  vitality 
to  the  whole  organization.  On  December  7  the  director  of 
nursing  service  and  other  demonstration  workers  drove  down 
to  Quincy  for  the  P.T.A.  meeting:  the  school  house  was 
dark ;  the  president  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  date ! 

The  next  week,  however,  speakers  and  hearers  made 
connections,  and  the  P.T.A.  -voted  unanimously  to 
sponsor  an  organization  meeting  at  which  all  local 
groups  would  be  represented.  When  the  meeting  was 
held,  under  the  nurse's  watchful  eye,  a  council  was  formed, 
but  each  nominee  for  the  chairmanship  declined  until  some- 
one had  the  happy  thought  of  electing  an  absent  business 
man.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  examination  of 
school  children  and  though  the  number  examined  on  this 
first  occasion  was  small — 80  children  out  of  a  possible  300 — 
the  principal  considered  the  findings  exceedingly  helpful.  In 
January  the  executive  group  in  the  council  decided  to  use 
a  room  in  a  school  building  for  its  health  center,  and  started 
listing  possible  chairmen  for  subcommittees.  Late  in  the 
month  Miss  Miller  was  startled  to  hear  a  mother  declare 
that  her  child  would  come  in  for  the  health  center  examina- 
tions in  March.  Without  troubling  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  demonstration  staff,  the  local  committee  had  pub- 
lished a  front-page  story  in  the  newspaper  announcing  the 
entire  personnel  of  the  organization  and  promising  a  "clinic" 
for  a  definite  date. 

With  equal  independence — almost  as  embarrassing  some- 
times as  inertia — the  council  scheduled  a  meeting  and 
speakers  for  it,  then,  a  few  hours  before  it  was  to 
happen,  notified  the  speakers.  Driving  down  from  the 
demonstration  headquarters  in  Salem  in  a  wild  night,  they 
found  "a  group  of  people  huddled  together  in  the  doorway," 
who  had  supposed  nobody  would  come  on  such  a  night, 
but  went  ahead  nonetheless.  The  arbitrarily  appointed  com- 
mittee chairmen  were  eager  to  know  what  it  was  all  about. 
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and  resigned.  Their  colleagues  protested,  and  they  con- 
sented to  hang  on.  "The  meeting  was  well  attended,"  the 
nurse  reported,  "but  there  was  a  lack  of  enthusiasm;  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Black,  who  is  the  embodiment  of  it, 
it  was  a  minus  quantity."  So  the  work  dragged  on  till 
summer,  when  hop  and  berry  picking  and  the  heat  tend  to 
suspend  all  public  activities  in  Marion  County. 

One  day  the  following  October  Miss  Miller  discovered 
by  chance  that  the  council  had  held  a  meeting,  that  it  had 
been  decided  to  transfer  the  health  center  to  better  quarters 
in  a  public  building,  and  that  a  new  chairman  had  been 
picked  for  the  Education  Committee.  A  discussion  of  pub- 
licity seemed  to  arouse  lagging  interest,  and  the  nurse 
reported  happily,  "I  believe  the  light  has  at  last  broken." 
But  there  were  still  signs  of  factional  feeling,  and  nobody, 
from  the  chairman  down,  felt  that  things  were  going  well. 
In  November  the  chairman  again  resigned,  together  with 
the  discouraged  health  center  chairman,  and  the  energetic 
Mr.  Black,  who  had  caught  the  idea  so  early,  became  titu- 
lar as  well  as  actual  leader  of  the  group. 

A  HOMELY  record,  no  doubt.  The  course  of  com- 
munity organization  never  did  run  smooth.  It  took 
a  year  and  a  half  to  find  the  right  leader.  But  once  he  was 
found,  the  riddle  of  community  organization  seemed  to  be 
well  on  its  way  toward  a  solution.  The  reports  from  Quincy 
now  read  like  this: 

Thursday  afternoon  the  health  officer  came  to  Quincy  and 
gave  toxin-antitoxin  to  168.  This  was  the  third  dose  for  107. 
A  father  of  two  little  children  and  two  high  school  boys  came 
asking  for  first  dose.  Truly,  Quincy  is  awake!  It  was  very 
interesting  to  watch  different  people  taking  part  in  their  local 
council  meeting  last  Monday  evening.  Everyone  seemed  happy 
and  willing  to  work.  One  woman,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
best  helpers  I  have  had  and  who  spoke  several  times  at  the 
meeting,  practically  shut  the  door  in  my  face  the  first  time  I 
called  on  her.  Truly,  there  is  nothing  as  contagious  as  enthus- 
iasm, if  you  can  just  get  one  germ. 

Quincy  has  recently  held  the  annual  meeting  of  its  health 

U  much  inter- 


but  when  the  light  did  break,  his  enthusiasm  knew  no 

"\V  7HY,  this  is  a  big  thing  for  Marion  County,"  he 
Vv    declared.    "We  just  must  get  behind  it  and  make 
it  a  go." 

"Interest  increased  as  the  evening  wore  on,"  Miss  Miller 
continues  in  her  report,  "and  we  were  besieged  with  a  rapid 
fire  volley  of  questions.  We  had  a  hard  time  tearing  our- 
selves away  even  at  11:15." 

Next  the  nurse  consulted  the  woman  responsible  for  the 
Health  Center  Committee,  and  made  plain  what  service 
she  could  give,  and  when  babies  and  preschool  children  were 
examined  early  in  March  the  volunteers  "gave  excellent 
service  and  put  over  a  good  clinic."  Social  problems  came 
up  promptly,  and  Mr.  Black  took  hold  of  his  task  eagerly. 
The  committee  workers  weren't  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
health  center  in  the  old  school  building,  and  decided  to 
renew  their  drive  for  a  community  house  so  the  babies  could 
be  properly  cared  for.  Yet  this  good  beginning  was  not 
followed  up:  a  health  center  consultation  was  scheduled 
in  April  to  which  nobody  came,  and  the  nurse  despairingly 
reported  that  she  didn't  know  "that  it  seemed  possible  for 
Quincy  people  to  get  a  health  center  consciousness/'  In 
May  the  executive  chairman  and  the  chairman  of  the  Health 
Center  Committee  both  insisted  they  were  too  busy  to  go  on, 


ested  in  the 

Each  officer  elected  was  not  only  willing 

with  the  election.    The  vigorous  chairman, 

of  his  effort  to  persuade  a  woman  to 

the  clinic.    She  met  him  at  the  door, 

ested,  and  didn't  have  tin 

children  and  knew  more  a_. 

and  she  didn't  want  her  children  examined.          hen 

got  sick,  she'd  take  them  to  a  doctor. 

Black  reported,  "I  decided  that  the  need  was  quite  obvio 

for  health  education,  and  I  sat  down  and  talked  for  1 

an  hour,  and  when  I  got  up  that  woman  would  have  brought 

every  child  she  had  to  the  clinic  that  afternoon   1 

bcen  having  a  clinic.     I  tell  you    ladies  and  gentle 

think  the  person  who  neglects  his  duty  toward  our  childri 

who  has  an  opportunity  to  serve  will  burn  just   a  1 

L  11  "      A*-  t-hf*  rinse  of  the  speech  some  ot  tne 

ut'cenhahd",-e,,st  **£ 
"id  "We  didn't  have  a  large  crowd,  but  we  had  the  cream 

nf  Ouincv  and  it's  quality  that  counts. 
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nn°CUlateof  enthSm.    That  U  contagious.    And  Marion 

gins  to  read  the  symptoms  of  this 
bTtter  health  for  its  growing 
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Without  Benefit  of  Controversy 


By  HOMER  W.  BORST 


THE  publicity  department  of  our  Community  Fund, 
which  means  our  whole  staff,  discussed  some  time 
ago  the  attractive  idea  of  starting  a  crusade.   We 
realized  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  contest, 
but  it  seemed  a  rather  one-sided  affair,  with  most 
of  the  interest  on  our  side,  and  considerable  difference  on 
the  other.    As  a  change  we  suspected  we  might  be  willing 
to  put  up  with  a  little  active  opposition,  if  at  the  same  time 
we  could  consolidate  a  compensatory  enthusiasm  back  of  our- 
selves.  We  might  raise  more  money  that  way.   At  any  rate 
we  might  create  a  more  lively  interest,  and  if  we  found  the 
right  issue,  do  some  good. 

We  began  to  wonder  whether  we  had  not  been  playing 
too  cautious  a  game,  from  the  standpoint  of  financial  prog- 
ress, self-expression,  and  deep-lying  social  issues.  Given  the 
present  state  of  the  public  mind,  we  concluded  we  had 
realized  about  the  full  effectiveness  of  the  Community 
Fund  method  of  raising  money.  Also  we  feared  we  were 
not  getting  down  to  brass  tacks  in  our  social  evangelism. 
Perhaps  our  philosophy  did  not  deserve  any  warmer  public 
interest.  With  a  more  comprehensive  platform  perhaps  we 
could  change  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  in  the  main, 
favorably.  Does  that  sound  like  a  generative  idea?  It 
did  to  us. 

We  began  by  looking  for  social  issues  in  our  own  program 
and    the   programs   of   our    member    organizations    which 
might  be  sharpened  to  challenge  public  interest.  We  were 
not  looking  for  such   familiar 

issues    as   these:    Why   should     IndlcUlcipOliS  0 
the    Young    Men's    Christian 

Association  be  in  the  Community  Fund  when  it 
charges  for  service?  Why  does  the  Red  Cross  still 
need  money  when  the  war  has  been  over  for  eight 
years?  Why  doesn't  the  Community  Fund  throw 
out  all  of  the  "welfare"  organizations  like  the  Boy  Scouts, 
for  example,  and  support  only  the  genuine  charities  like  the 
Salvation  Army?  We  had  an  appetite  for  something  "more 
fundamental." 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  we  heard, 
had  ideas  about  an  eight-hour  day  for  women,  and  a  better 
understanding  between  employer  and  employed.  That  was 
our  first  lead,  but  it  didn't  take  us  very  far.  No  legislation 
was  proposed  for  the  immediate  future,  but  rather  a  patient, 
opportunist  program  of  education,  calculated  to  inspire  a 
minimum  of  opposition  for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  program 
of  conference  and  mutual  understanding.  There  was  no 
lack  of  courage,  we  were  assured,  only  good  judgment  as 
to  what  in  the  end  was  likely  to  prove  effective. 

When  representatives  of  the  Child  Labor  Committee  ar- 
rived in  town  we  anticipated  opposition  until  we  were 
assured  that  it  would  require  a  real  investigation  to  show 


anything  very  bad,  since  conditions  apparently  were  satis- 
factory. Beside  the  adoption  of  the  state's  rights  basis  oi 
operation  had  disarmed  most  of  the  previous  doctrinaire 
criticism. 

An  issue  loomed  with  respect  to  Negro  segregation.  Oui 
colored  citizens  themselves  raised  a  defense  fund  and  de- 
feated the  segregation  ordinance  by  due  process  of  law 
while  the  fact  that  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  accorded 
moral  support  seemed  to  be  considered  quite  natural.  "Yoi 
would;  you're  the  type." 

Municipal  affairs  gave  evidence  of  needing  attention,  bul 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  succeeded  in  establishing  civil 
service  for  police  and  firemen,  while  an  independent  com- 
mittee launched  a  campaign  for  the  commission-manage] 
form  of  government,  and  apparently  needed  no  stimulation 
from  our  direction. 

Prohibition  was  conversationally  provocative,  of  course 
and  the  settlements  were  interested,  but  we  found  thai 
Detroit  has  discussed  that  question,  with  the  wise  folk,  ap- 
parently, suspending  judgment. 

Unemployment?  Low  wages?  Cooperative  management 
of  industry?  Now  there  were  real  issues,  but  no  membei 
organization  had  announced  any  program  with  respect  te 
such  problems,  nor  had  any  organization  been  excluded  be- 
cause it  did  have  a  program. 

As  for  formulating  a  program  of  our  own,  more  ad- 
vanced than  our  characteristic  one  for  the  social   use  ol 
.  money,  we  concluded  that  sucli 

III  Unity  FUIia     work    must    be    done    by    en 

lightened  minorities,  more  en- 
lightened, and  more  in  the  minority  than  ourselves; 
and  it  was  disappointing  to  observe  that  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  city  only  two  groups  stood  out  in  rela- 
tion to  these  problems,  the  unions,  and  the  employes 
of  a  cooperatively  managed  factory,  who  apparently  needed 
some  convincing  as  to  the  worth-while  nature  of  oui 
endeavor. 

The  crime  problem  did  finally  yield  something.  We  are 
launching  a  survey  of  probation  performance  and  probation 
needs.  At  first  glance  probation  might  seem  to  be  a  subject 
highly  charged  with  controversy  considering  the  general 
movement  toward  drastic  sentences,  but  after  talking  with 
the  courts  we  are  not  so  sure.  Our  judges  say  they  will 
welcome  advice,  and  as  for  the  public,  do  not  the  newspapers 
reflect  the  confused  state  of  public  opinion  when  they  call  for 
the  death  penalty  today,  and  then  betray  a  sporting  interest 
in  a  fight  for  commutation  of  sentence  six  months  later? 

No,  after  all,  we  are  going  ahead  for  another  year  on  our 
old  plan  modified  only  slightly.  We  shall  still  be  accused 
by  some  of  exhibiting  an  elephantine  timidity  when  con- 
fronted with  the  mice  of  social  controversy,  and  in  our 
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:arts  we  shall  nurse  a  discomfort,  but  not  a  very  defi- 
le one. 

What  we  shall  feel  much  more  guilty  about  is  quite  an- 
:her  matter.  Given  the  age-old  and  universal  tendency 
iward  mutual  aid,  the  foundation  upon  which  social  work 

built,  given  the  wonderful  money-raising  machine  which 
ie  modern  campaign  represents,  given  the  abysmal  ignorance 
:  most  people  concerning  the  services  modern  social  work 


has  to  offer  in  place  of  the  old  charity,  given  the  challenge 
to  intelligence  and  faith  that  resides  in  those  processes  that 
constitute  the  heart  of  our  service,  processes  of  education 
and  personality  development  that  we  believe  will  remain 
valid  long  after  the  time  when  the  average  of  social  welfare 
is  much  higher  than  it  is  now,  how  is  it  that  we  have  not 
used  our  talents  to  better  advantage?  Not  tired  redicals, 
but  worse — slumbering  disciples. 


Could  Community  Trusts  Work? 


By  PIERCE  WILLIAMS 


THE  new  driving  force  in  American  social  work 
is  the  conviction  that  poverty  and  disease  can  be 
abolished   if  wealth   and  science  will  join   hands, 
setting  modern  social  work  apart  from  old-world 
charity,     with     its     pessimistic     assumption     that 
<overty  and  disease  are  inescapable.    One  of  the  new  social 
evices    through    which    we   are   trying   to   do    this    is    the 
ommunity  trust.    This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  permanent 
endowment,    distinguished    from    the    private    philanthropic 
oundation  by  the  participation  of  a  large  number  of   in- 
ividuals  in  creating  the  endowment.  Through  a  community 
rust,  any  public-spirited  citizen  can  give  a  sum  of  money 
n  trust  for  the  future  welfare  of  his  community.    It  is,  in 
:act,    an    application    to    the    field   of    philanthropy   of    the 
rinciple    of    the    joint-stock    business    corporation.     What 
udge  Goff,  the  originator  of  the  community  trust  idea,  had 
n  mind  was  the  permanent  investment  of  private  wealth  in 
community-welfare  enterprise. 

The  essence  of  the  community  trust  idea  is  that  the  dis- 
position of  income  yielded  by  the  endowment  shall  be  left 
iindesignated  by  the  donor.    This  involves  the  selection  from 
time  to  time,  by  a  representative  committee  of  distribution, 
f  those  charitable  objects  to  which  available  income  shall 
>e  applied.    In  this  manner,  the  community  trust  aims  an 
ffectual  blow  at  the  "dead  hand  in  charity,"  endowments 
vhich  become  inoperative  because   of  the  disappearance  of 
he  charitable  object  originally  named  by  the  donor. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  hopes  entertained  for  the  com- 
munity trust  idea,   it  has,  during  the  thirteen  years  which 
lave  elapsed  since  it  was  launched  in  Cleveland,  yielded  only 
meagre   results.     A   recent  compilation  shows  that  of   fifty 
existing  community  trusts,  thirty  have  received  no  gifts  or 
egacies  whatever.    The  combined  endowment  of  the  other 
wenty  amounts  to  less  than  $10,000,000,  and  the  income 
expended  during  1925  did  not  exceed  $600,000.    Much  of 
his    income,    moreover,    appears    to    have    been    specifically 
lesignated  by  the  donors. 

Why  have  the  community  trusts  failed  to  yield  greater 
ocial  welfare  dividends? 

The  necessity  for  keeping  social  welfare  projects  "sold" 
to  the  public  has  often  been  stressed.  No  matter  how 
vorthy  the  object,  money  does  not  come  unsolicited.  Not 
only  must  the  money-raising  effort  be  efficiently  organized, 
Hit  givers  must  be  kept  informed  as  to  the  merits  of  that 
particular  piece  of  work.  The  community  trust  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  If  it  is  to  bring  wealth  together  in  a 
pool  for  community  welfare  projects,  it  must  be  so  organized 
as  to  be  able  to  continuously  solicit  gifts  of  capital  for  its 
uses.  This,  in  turn,  implies  a  purpose,  somewhere  in  the 


organization  of  making  a  program  of  welfare  undertakings 
convincing  enough  to  attract  such  capital  gifts. 

A  community  trust  is  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  an  in- 
corporated body,  like  a  private  foundation.  It  is  nothing 
but  an  offer  on  the  part  of  a  particular  trust  company  of 
its  willingness,  under  certain  conditions,  to  accept  money 
or  property  in  trust  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  In 
view  of  the  vague  wording,  "community  welfare,"  the 
declaration  of  trust  formally  adopted  by  the  trust  company 
makes  provision  for  a  public  committee  to  distribute  the 
income  yielded  by  capital  given  to  the  trust  company.  The 
committee  of  distribution  is  composed  of  five  or  seven  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  such  public  officials  as  the  mayor,  the 
judge  of  the  United  States  court,  and  so  on.  Usually,  the 
trust  company  names  a  member.  But  until  some  giver 
accepts  this  offer  of  the  trust  company,  the  community  trust 
is  nothing  but  a  splendid  gesture.  And  to  date  relatively 
few  givers  have  taken  advantage  of  these  community  trusts, 
though  the  offers  have  been  open  for  several  years  in  many 
of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  cities  of  the  country. 

This  reluctance  of  people  of  wealth  to  utilize  the  com- 
munity trust  is,  in  my  opinion,  evidence  of  a  serious  defect 
in  the  present  plan.  The  fact  is  that  the  community  trust 
lacks  means  for  the  active  solicitation  of  endowment  funds. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  so  few  gifts  have  come. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  committee  of  distribution  is 
the  only  body  through  which  effective  contact  can  be  estab- 
lished with  the  giving  public.  If  the  committee  of  distribu- 
tion fails  to  function  actively,  then  the  community  trust  is 
dormant.  And  in  the  great  majority  of  cities,  the  committee 
has  taken  the  position  that  until  a  trust  company  notified  it 
that  income  was  available  for  distribution,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  to  do.  It  is  this  waiting-for-something-to-happen 
attitude  that  has  made  the  existing  community  trusts  of 
such  minor  value. 

T    7  NQUESTIONABLY,  the  idea  inherent  in  the  com- 
J    munity  trust,  namely  that  in  each  large  community 
thTmeans  should  exist  through  which   public-spirited   in- 
dividuals might  pool  their  capital  for  community  welfare,  is 
capable  of  filling  a  real  need  in  American  social 
eanization.    It  is  essential,  however,  that  we  recognize  the 
community  trust  for  exactly  what  it  is,  viz.,  a  w.sely  drawn 
legal  instrument,  but  not  a  social  welfare  mstrument. 
community  trust  bears  the  same  relationship  to  the  creanc 
of   permanent  endowments   as   a   deed   does   to   real 
transactiens.    If  you  intend  to  buy  a  piece  of  prope, 
would  do  well  to  have  the  right  form  of  deed  executed  1 
the  seller.    The  deed,  in  itself,  is  incapabl. 
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either  the  buying  or  the  selling  of  real  estate.  The 
community  trust  is  a  legal  instrument  through  which  a 
charitably-inclined  person  can  create  an  endowment  in  favor 
of  his  community.  In  itself,  it  is  impotent  to  get  givers  to 
give  money  for  charitable  purposes. 

If  the  present  community  trusts  are  to  become  dynamic, 
they  must  be  supplemented  by  an  organization  capable  of 
making  a  program  of  welfare  projects  in  harmony  with  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  actively  soliciting  gifts  of 
capital  to  finance  those  projects.  This  body  should,  I  be- 
lieve, be  separately  incorporated.  And,  to  differentiate  it 
from  the  legal  instrument,  the  name  community  foundation 
might  be  used.  It  should  have  a  board  of  directors,  chosen 
by  reason  of  their  interest  in  social  conditions.  Eventually, 
it  should  have  a  technical  staff. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  community  foundation  to 
receive  and  hold  endowments.  This  is  a  purely  legal  and 
business  function,  which  should  be  left  to  trust  companies 
and  banks.  By  leaving  this  function  to  them,  the  community 
foundation  would  have  the  banks  and  trust  companies  as  its 
allies,  for  it  is  to  them  the  individual  of  wealth  is  likely  to 
go  in  order  to  get  a  proper  trustee  for  this  prospective  gift. 
The  function  of  the  trust  companies  would  be  to  provide 
a  large  number  of  separate  reservoirs  into  which  streams  of 
capital  might  continuously  flow  for  accumulation.  The 
function  of  the  community  foundation  would  be  to  de- 
termine the  lines  of  community  welfare  along  which  the 
power  generated  by  these  accumulated  gifts  should  flow. 

In  order  to  make  a  convincing  program  of  projects  worth 
endowing,  the  community  foundation  would  have  to  be  in 
close  and  sympathetic  contact  with  the  day-by-day  social 
work  of  its  community.  In  cities  where  a  community  chest 
exists,  the  chest  should  be  represented  on  the  board  of  the 
foundation.  I  do  not  believe  the  chest  should  itself  take 
on  the  task  of  raising  and  distributing  community  endow- 
ment funds. 

As  the  community  foundation  gained  experience  and  as 
income  became  available  in  the  hands  of  local  trust  com- 
panies for  its  purpose,  it  would  probably  arrive  at  a  policy 
similar  to  that  of  the  successful  private  foundations.  These 
give  nothing  to  individuals  in  the  form  of  direct  charity. 
While  a  considerable  portion  of  their  income  is  appropriated 
every  year  for  current  maintenance  of  going  charitable 
organizations,  an  increasing  proportion  of  it  is  going  into 
channels  of  social  research  and  experimental  social  work. 
These  two  fields  offer  unlimited  opportunities  to  community 
foundations. 

Once  we  visualize  the  community  foundation  as  a  dynamic 
social  device  aiming  at  the  pooling  of  capital  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  community  welfare,  we  see  that  it  is  another 
instrument  for  accomplishing  what  the  great  private  founda- 
tions have  as  their  object.  When  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
states  that  its  purpose  is  to  "promote  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind throughout  the  world,"  it  is  employing  the  word 
community  in  its  widest  possible  significance.  The  only 
important  respect  in  which  the  private  foundations  and  the 
community  foundations  would  differ  is  in  the  manner  in 
which  their  respective  capital  endowments  are  obtained. 
Whereas  the  capital  of  the  private  foundation  is  generally 
the  result  of  a  gift  made  by  one  person,  that  of  the  com- 
munity foundation  would  have  to  be  assembled  from  many 
separate  persons  over  an  indefinite  period. 

The  responsibility  for  vitalizing  the  community  trust 
idea  by  the  organization  of  community  foundations  seems 


to  me  to  rest  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  our  social  worker! 
We  have  no  right  to  expect  the  trust  companies  to  correc 
the  shortcomings  of  the  present  plan.  They  are  business 
not  social  welfare  institutions.  They  already  have  made 
real  contribution  by  calling  attention  publicly  to  a  legs 
instrument  whereby  endowments  can  be  made  to  work  fo 
the  community  welfare.  When  social  workers  participat 
in  a  community  chest  or  council  of  social  agencies,  th 
initiative  in  focussing  local  thought  on  the  problem  o 
endowments  should  be  taken  by  one  or  the  other  of  thos 
bodies.  The  chest  and  council  have  tacitly  assumed  r< 
sponsibility  for  gradually  developing  a  community  plan  o 
social  work.  That  plan  must  necessarily  envisage  project 
that  could  more  satisfactorily  be  financed  through  endow 
ments  than  through  current  contributions. 

Through  wisely  administered  community  foundations,  th 
partnership  between  wealth  and  social  work  can  be  stil 
further  strengthened,  and  our  mounting  surplus  of  privatel 
amassed  riches  put  to  work  for  the  common  good. 

Streets  That  Go  to  College 

THE  land-grant  college  and  the  university  town  are  n 
novelty  in  American  experience.  But  the  Universit 
of  British  Columbia,  not  quite  twenty  years  old,  has  le 
the  way,  in  Canada  at  least,  by  combining  land  exploitatio: 
with  sound  principles  of  town-planning  in  the  creation  o 
a  new  city  which  promises  to  be  a  good  place  to  live  in. 

When  the  University  was  created  by  the  provincial  gov 
eminent  in  1908  it  was  recognized  that  special  sources  o 
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revenue  must  be  provided  to  run  it.  Accordingly  750,00 
acres  of  agricultural  land  scattered  over  the  province  wer 
set  aside  for  this  purpose.  But  British  Columbia  is  still  ii 
an  early  stage  of  agricultural  development,  and  it  soon  be 
came  clear  that  for  many  years  this  raw  land  could  not  b 
made  to  yield  sufficient  income  to  run  the  rapidly  growinj 
school.  A  provincial  commission  had  located  the  univer 
sity — both  for  the  sake  of  accessibility  and  to  take  advantag 
of  an  unusually  beautiful  situation— on  a  rolling  head-lam 
at  the  tip  of  Point  Grey,  some  six  miles  west  of  the  city  o 
Vancouver,  with  delightful  views  across  the  straits  ti 
Vancouver  Island.  It  was  decided  to  allot  a  large  trac 
of  land  owned  by  the  province  and  adjoining  the  universit; 
grounds  to  be  developed  as  a  planned  residence  community 
A  total  of  2,700  acres  was  thus  devoted  to  income-producin( 
uses  for  the  benefit  of  the  university.  Competent  engineer 
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planners  were  ^  given   the   task  of   plotting   the   whole     AS  A  FOOTNOTE  to  underscore  some  of  the  'points  made 

by  Homer  Borst  and  Pierce  Williams  in  the  articles  in  the 
preceding  pages  comes  a  recent  report  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Community  Organization  on  the  trend  of  gifts  to 
community  chests.  There  are  68  chests  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  five  years,  and  during  that  period  the  total  of 
their  contributions  has  increased  nearly  20  per  cent;  but  in 
1927  there  was  an  increase  of  only  1.3  per  cent  over  the  1926 
mark  for  these  68,  and  an  increase  of  only  .7  per  cent  in  the 
records  of  the  whole  group  of  146  chests  which  held  campaigns 
between  September  15,  1926  and  February  28,  1927.  In  other 
words,  the  rate  of  increase  is  falling  sharply,  even  in  the  group 
of  cities  with  populations  of  more  than  50,000;  while  in  the 
smaller  cities  there  has  been  so  far  an  actual  decline  in  the 
amount  of  money  raised  by  chests  in  1927  as  compared  with 
1926.  "Does  this  indicate  a  general  trend"  the  Association 
asks,  "which  is  likely  to  produce  a  stationary  condition  in  the 
giving  to  community  chests  during  the  next  few  years?"  The 
Association  suggests  that  the  chest  cities  analyze  their  local 
situations  well  in  advance  of  the  1928  campaigns,  points  out 
that  there  are  two  chief  factors  in  raising  money  successfully 
year  after  year:  an  idea,  and  enough  givers  with  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  idea  to  give  the  amount  asked  for,  and  details 
the  points  of  which  may  be  expected  to  influence  these  factors. 


•ea,  and  a  tract  of  100  acres,  adjoining  the  campus,  was 
lected  in  1925  for  the  first  unit  of  development. 

The  first  step  was  to  reconsider  the  existing  subdivision 
ans  and  to  relocate  old  roads  and  plan  new  ones  with 
e  topography  in  view  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  approaches 
>  the  university  should  be  efficient  and  suitable.  Grades 
t  10  per  cent  and  over  were  thus  reduced  to  four  per  cent, 
nd  a  scheme  of  major  roads,  80  to  100  feet  wide,  was 
lid  out,  connecting  the  campus  with  the  chief  highways  to 
rancouver  and  providing  adequate  circulation  through  the 
ew  town.  Minor  streets  for  residence  use  were  held  to 
Drty-  or  sixty-foot  widths,  and  were  laid  out  in  pleasing 
ariety  with  an  eye  to  the  contours  of  the  land.  Practically 
le  whole  shore-front  of  the  peninsula  known  as  Point  Grey 
as  been  reserved  for  parks  and  other  recreation  use;  and 
ilayground  space,  together  with  locations  for  public  build- 
ngs,  churches,  stores  and  apartment  houses,  have  been  dis- 
ributed  judiciously  over  the  entire  tract. 

The  cost  of  development  is  not  low,  for  the  land  has 
ieen  roughly  cut  over  and  clearing  the  ground  alone  has 
cost  $700  an  acre.  But  the  authorities  have  proceeded  on 
he  theory  that  utilities  should  be  fully  provided  before  the 
and  is  built  upon,  and  sewer  and  water  connections  are 

rried  to  every  lot-line  before  any  further  development  is 

:gun.  The  cost  of  improvements  is  pro-rated  and  added 
to  the  lease  or  purchase  price  of  the  individual  lot  in  the 
form  of  annual  payments  running  to  1945. 

The  project  differs  in  important  particulars  both  from 
the  English  garden-cities  and  from  pre-planned  American 
surburbs  like  Palos  Verdes  or  Mariemont.  It  is  not  de- 
signed as  a  place  where  wage-workers  can  be  housed,  and 
houses  are  restricted  to  a  minimum  cost  of  $6,OOO.  It  will 
be  a  residence  community,  and  not  a  self-contained  indus- 
trial unit.  Ninety-nine  year  leases  of  land  are  offered,  but 
there  is  no  attempt  to  stand  firmly  as  in  Letchworth  and 
Welwyn,  on  permanent  land  control,  and  house-sites  may  be 
bought  outright  if  the  purchaser  prefers.  Zoning  for  per- 
manent use  has,  however,  been  carefully  applied,  with  bind- 
ing restrictions  written  into  the  agreements  for  sale,  and 
the  administration — to  be  succeeded  in  time,  presumably, 
by  a  separate  municipal  government,  reserves  the  right  of 
approving  all  building  plans.  In  harmony  with  the  public 
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And,    independently,    in    the    annual    report    of    the    Welfare 
purpose  of  the  development—  however  radical  Federation  of  the  Oranges,  New  Jersey,  comes  a  chart  showing 

to  the  Yankee—  the  provincial  government   is  encouragm        ^  ^   ;ncreasing   Federation   expenditures   have   been   met 
construction  by  offering  its  own  credit:    the  owner  can  se-     largely  bjr  earnings  and  other  income,  and  not  by  a  rise  in  publi 
cure  a  government  loan  up  to  60  per  cent  of  the  building 
cost   (with  a  maximum  of  $7,OOO)   at  6  per  cent  interest. 
The  annual  lease  of  a  home-site,  taxes,  and  interest  on  this 

to  as  b*  »  *7O  a 


earnngs  a  , 

support.    Whereas  in  1920  in  the  Oranges  the  public  met  nea 
^  per  cent  Of  the  budgets  of  the  member  agencies,  wh 
ings  and  endowments  took  care  of  41  per  cer 


month. 

There  has  been  little  enough  of  foresight  and  planning 
even  on  the  campus  itself  in  the  case  of  most  American  state 
universities.  In  this  effort  to  pay  part  of  its  bills  by  a 


the  other  sources  of  income   accounted  for  nearly  t 

of  the  agencies'  budgets. 

u „„,. .---    -  "HAWAII  is  one  of  the  two  absolutely  outstanding  places  in 
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British  Columbia  ought  to  make  a  name  for  itself.  The 
Journal  of  the  Town-Planning  Institute  of  Canada,  from 
which  these  facts  are  drawn,  rightly  characterizes  the  enter- 
"a  real  estate  scheme  charged  with  scientific  hu- 
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to  create   a  sense   ot  common 
young  as  it  is,  shows  much  v.gor 
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The  Abundant  Life 


THE  GOAL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  by  Members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  Swampscott,  1925,  edited  by  Richard  C.  Cabot. 
234  pp.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


OCTORS  seek  health,  policemen  seek  order, 
manufacturers  aim  to  supply  the  world's 
material  needs.  But  what  do  social  workers 
aim  at?"  This  was  the  challenge  with  which 
Dr.  Cabot,  as  president,  opened  the  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Conference  of  Social  Work  at 
Swampscott  in  November,  1925. 

The  challenge  was  accepted  and  answered — answered 
magnificently.  In  a  series  of  papers,  remarkable  for  their 
spiritual  insight  and  for  the  depth  of  their  religious  feeling, 
thirteen  men  and  women  there  set  forth  the  faith  by  which 
they  work.  These  papers  have  now  been  published  under 
the  title,  The  Goal  of  Social  Work.  Dr.  Cabot  as  editor 
of  the  symposium,  has  written  the  preface  and  the  conclud- 
ing chapter,  this  last  containing  a  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  his  reflections  upon  the  discussion. 

The  contributors  to  the  book  are  old  friends  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  literature  of  social  work.  They  ap- 
proach the  subject  from  four  directions,  each  speaker  start- 
ing from  the  background  of  his  own  experience: 

The  Goal  of  Social  Work  for  Children:  Edith  M.  H. 
Baylor,  Hans  Weiss,  Joseph  Lee,  George  P.  Campbell; 

The  Goal  of  Social  Work  for  Adults:  William  Ernest 
Hocking,  Ethel  Ward  Dougherty,  Elliott  Dunlap   Smith ; 
The  Goal  of  Social  Work  for  the  Aged :  Annie  Lockhart 
Chesley,  Christine  McLeod,  Francis  Bardwell; 

The  Goal  for  Social  Workers  in  Training :  Lucy  Wright, 
Eva  Whiting  White,  Katharine  D.  Hardwick. 

However  varied  the  approach,  all  the  speakers  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion.  The  goal  of  social  work  is  the 
liberation  of  the  human  spirit  so  that  it  may  have  life  and 
have  it  more  abundantly.  To  quote  Dr.  Cabot,  it  is  "the 
relief  of  misery  and  unhappiness  so  that  people's  enfranchised 
and  organized  desires  can  find  their  expression  in  the  social 
relationships  which  are  part  of  their  natural  outlet."  It  is, 
however,  not  all  suffering  but 
only  that  which  enslaves  against 
which  the  social  worker  cam- 
paigns. "The  mile-runner  at  the 
three-quarter  point  is  suffering 
acutely  in  body  and  often  in 
mind  also.  But  he  wants  no  aid 
and  would  never  think  of  himself 
as  entangled.  He  is  freely  carry- 
ing out  his  own  will  and,  if  he 
is  in  the  lead,  would  not  change 
his  lot  for  any  other's." 

The  purpose  of  social  work  in 
freeing  people  is  to  enable  their 
"fundamental  desires  to  seek  and 
find  their  full  satisfaction"  in 
cooperation  with  their  fellows. 


The  new  inmate  is  welcomed.    From  Poorhouse 
Sweeney,  Boni  Sc  Liveright 


These  fundamental  desires — Dr.  Cabot  speaks  of  a  centn 
Master  Desire — are  variously  defined.  Mr.  Campbell  quoti 
a  boy  who  said,  "I  want  to  be  of  some  account  in  til 
world,"  "I  want  to  be  great."  Dr.  Cabot  describes  th 
Master  Desire  as  the  desire  to  be  "in  it,  to  find  one's  plac 
and  to  do  one's  part  and  thereby  to  be  somebody."  Mr.  Lt 
says  that  "the  North  toward  which  the  human  soul  is  si 
is  beauty."  Mr.  Bardwell  finds  that  "our  real  quest  is  t 
find  the  life  of  God  in  the  souls  of  men,  each  of  us  helpin 
in  his  own  way  to  remove  various  obstacles,  so  that  the  dooi 
of  the  kindred  soul  may  be  open  to  the  outer  vision." 

Each  of  the  contributors,  indeed,  has  his  own  way  c 
describing  the  goal  and  the  Master  Desire  so  that  it  woul 
be  surprising  if  out  of  this  variety  of  approach  the  reade 
could  not  find  that  expression  which  would  coincide  wit 
his  own  feelings.  The  Goal  of  Social  Work  is  to  be  recom 
mended  as  a  source  book  of  inspiration  both  to  social  workei 
and  to  others  interested  in  the  religion  of  social  work. 

KARL  DE  SCHWEINITZ 

Family  Society  of  Philadelphia 

Poorhouse  Sweeney 

POORHOUSE   SWEENEY,  by  Ed  Sweeney.    Boni  Sr  Liveright.     178  p4 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HERE  is  a  unique  and  interesting  book,  written  ant 
illustrated  by  an  inmate  for  six  years  of  an  almshoust 
in  one  of  the  central  states.  The  writer,  a  cripple,  unable  t< 
earn  his  own  support  and  unwilling  to  be  a  burden  upon  rela 
lives  with  small  means,  applied  for  admission  to  the  count; 
poorhouse,  which  he  obtained  after  long  and  irritating  delays 
Many  official  reports  have  described  the  squalor,  miserj 
and  unhappiness  which  afflict  the  more  intelligent  and 
decent  inmates  of  many  almshouses.  The  Loyal  Order  oi 
Moose  has  recently  published  a  book  on  The  American 
Poor  Farm  and  Its  Inmates,  by  Harry  C.  Evans,  which 

describes  wretched  conditions  ir 
hundreds  of  poorhouses  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  but  it  fails 
to  give  credit  for  the  kindly 
spirit  and  the  ameliorative  condi- 
tions which  prevail  in  a  con- 
siderable number. 

But  Poorhouse  Sweeney  is  the 
first  autobiography  ever  written 
by  a  poorhouse  inmate,  and  he 
has  produced  a  gripping  story  in 
which  for  the  first  time  is  re- 
vealed the  actual  experience  of  a 
human  soul  subjected  year  after 
year  to  the  conditions  under 
which  Sweeney  lived — a  story 
equally  interesting  to  the  social 
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.dent  and  the  reader  who  is  looking  for  unique  aspects 
human  life. 

'he  publishers  have  printed  the  book  in  its  original 
lied  and  ungrammatical  form  and  have  illustrated  it 
a  series  of  cartoons,  without  artistic  merit  but  both  funny 
d  illustrative,  drawn  by  the  author.  The  crudities  of  the 
intensify  its  human  interest  and  its  verisimilitude.  It 
rtrays  the  every-day  life  of  the  mongrel  group  which 
pulates  the  place:  the  victims  of  misfortune,  the  cripples, 
e  imbeciles,  the  senile,  the  worn-out  drunks,  the  retired 
iminals,  the  vicious  women,  the  victims  of  loathsome 
herded  together  without  classification.  The  author 
:tures  the  superintendent  and  his  staff:  incompetent,  un- 
,ined,  ill-paid,  overworked ;  made  responsible  for  the  most 
ult  and  hopeless  people  in  the  community,  whose  proper 
re  and  discipline  would  tax  the  wisdom  of  the  most 
mpetent  administrator. 

The  story  is  sordid,  often  vulgar,  yet  Sweeney  as  racon- 
ur  is  interesting,  at  times  fascinating.    There  is  much  that 
likeable  about  the  little  man,  for,  although  he  is  full  of 
;otism  and  always  portrays  himself  as  hero  in  the  incidents 
describes,   he  shows  a  human  quality  and   a  chivalrous 
>irit  in  the  care  he  gives  to  some  of  his  fellows  who  are 
orse  off  than  himself ;  and  he  shows  a  manly  disposition 
do  his  part  in  the  work  of  the  institution  notwithstand- 
g  his  handicap. 

Open  the  book  where  you  will  and  you  will  find  something 
nmediately  arresting  and  often  exceedingly  amusing.  Hu- 
lor  and  pathos  are  close  together.  The  tales  here  unfolded 
ix  the  credulity  of  the  reader,  but  the  writer  of  this  review 
as  witnessed  similar  conditions  in  many  almshouses,  and 
H.t.  Evans'  recent  book  reveals  corresponding  evils  even  at 
lis  date.  Theodore  Dreiser  read  the  proofs  of  Poorhouse 
weeney  and  was  moved  to  write  a  foreword  in  which  he 
haracterizes  it  as  "a  human  document  .  .  .  not  only  inter- 
sting  but  refreshing.  A  great  book?  No.  Yet  a  very 
xceptional  one.  And  but  for  the  lack  of  poetry,  a  great 
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On  Probation 


Catholic 
544    pp. 


>ROBATION  AND  DELINQUENCY,  by  Edwin  J.  Cooley. 
Charities  of  New  York,  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THAT  the  probation  service  offers,  or  should  offer,  a 
profession  of  great  dignity,  one  calling  for  special  knowl- 
:dge  and  for  the  exercise  of  high  abilities,  has  long  been 
recognized  by  all  who  have  studied  its  problems.  And  yet 
the  writings  having  to  do  with  this  work  have  been  only 
fragmentary,  dealing  generally  with  its  principles  or  with 
certain  of  its  more  specific  details.  No  other  department  of 
social  endeavor  has  so  lacked  expression.  The  publications 
of  the  National  Probation  Association  have  been  practically 
the  only  source  of  authoritative  knowledge,  either  of  prac- 
tice or  theory — there  has  been  no  one  book  to  which  one 
might  turn  for  a  complete  exposition  of  the  probation  ideal. 
But  this  book  has  now  arrived.  Moreover,  the  presentation 
of  Probation  and  Delinquency  is  that  of  a  realized  ideal ;  it 
is  the  description  of  a  practice  that  has  transcended  the  usual 
stultifying  influences  and  is  now  in  actual  operation. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Catholic  Charities  of  New 
York,  advised  by  the  wisdom  of  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Hayes,  and  assisted  by  the  latter's  able  secretary,  the  Rev. 


Robert  F.  Keegan,  there  was  developed  in  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  of  New  York  a  department  of  probation  with 
one  end  only  in  view,  namely,  that  of  testing  fairly  the  pro- 
bation theory.  This  work  was  given  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  Edwin  F.  Cooley,  Professor  of  Criminology  at  Fordham 
University  and  Chief  Probation  Officer  of  the  Magistrates' 
Courts  of  Greater  New  York,  a  former  President  of  the 
National  Probation  Association,  a  man  with  some  twenty 
years  of  experience  in  the  organization  and  direction  of 
probation  work.  The  choice  was  a  happy  one.  Indeed,  the 
two  year  experiment  of  the  Catholic  Charities  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  now,  with  the  endorsement  of  all  concerned, 
judges  and  observers,  its  accomplishments  are  being  con- 
tinued, under  the  same  chief,  as  an  integrated  and  permanent 
part  of  the  city's  administration  of  the  criminal  law. 

Mr.  Cooley  is  to  be  congratulated.  His  task  has  been  no 
easy  one.  Here  was  a  court,  the  oldest  criminal  court  in 
North  America,  dealing  only  with  the  most  difficult  of  crim- 
inals, with  adults  under  indictment  for  felony,  and  yet  he 
has  succeeded.  And  his  book  tells  how.  In  its  over  five 
hundred  pages,  all  aspects  of  adult  probation  practice  are 
covered,  along  with  much  of  delinquency  in  general,  its 
causes  and  prevention.  There  are  analyses  of  environments 
and  studies  of  personalities  and  of  methods  of  adjustment, 
all  illustrated  by  carefully  presented  case  studies  from  the 
department's  records,  and  there  are  descriptions  of  organ- 
ization and  administration,  given  in  detail.  Nor  does  it 
matter  that  such  a  highly  elaborated  and  perfected  system 
is  possible  only  to  a  few  of  our  larger  communities  —  even 
the  solitary  probation  worker  in  a  rural  district  will  gather 
from  this  book  both  inspiration  and  suggestion.  And  it  is 
all  encouraging.  Here  is  proof  that  excellence  may  emerge 
even  in  a  land  so  politics-ridden  as  is  ours.  If  a  court  in 
New  York  can  actually  accomplish  so  great  a  social  advance, 
there  should  be  a  general  revival  of  hope  and  endeavor. 

But  this  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  socially  curi- 
ous —  not  only  by  the  social  workers  of  the  court.  As  it 
seems  to  the  reviewer,  probation  has  been  rather  sadly 
neglected  by  the  general  social-work  world.  Here  is  a  de- 
partment of  welfare  having  to  do  with  the  failures  of  the 
other  departments.  When  children's  aid  has  failed,  and 
parental  guidance,  and  "better  homes,"  and  "better  hous- 
ing," and  "better  schools,"  and  "better  health"—  then  pro- 
bation steps  in.  Surely,  the  study  of  one's  failures  should  be 
valuable,  and  surely,  too,  one  should  be  interested  in  knowing 
this  final  effort  of  society,  this  which  aims  to  prevent  these 
failures  from  needlessly  passing  through  the  hope-abandoning 
portals  of  our  prisons.  Surely,  without  such  knowledge 
one  can  legitimately  claim  only  a  partial  education. 

CHARLES  PLATT 

The  Immigrant  and  Business 


The   Survey. 

THE  first  of  a  series  of  investigations  relating  to  the 
economic  phases  of  immigration  and  emigration,  this 
study  by  Dr.  Jerome  deals  with  but  one  phase  of  the  subject 
—that  is,  the  relation  of  immigration  and  labor  supply  to 
the  varying  needs  of  industry.  In  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  held  in  19: 
when  the  question  of  restrictive  immigration  legislation  was 
being  discussed,  it  was  testified  that  there  was  a  labor  short- 
age in  practically  every  industrial  activity  amounting  t 
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less  than  5,000,000  men.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1921,  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  first  Quota  Law  and  the  advent  of  a 
period  of  industrial  depression,  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  con- 
ference on  unemployment  to  consider  measures  for  the  relief 
of  from  "four  to  five  million  unemployed."  Such  paradoxi- 
cal incidents  demonstrate  the  need  for  the  series  of  studies 
contemplated  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

Dr.  Jerome  has  set  out  to  ascertain  a  solution  to  two 
very  important  issues,  namely;  to  what  extent  fluctuations 
in  migration  are  attributable  to  fluctuations  in  unemploy- 
ment, and  to  what  extent  fluctuations  in  immigration  are 
ameliorating  or  aggravating  influences  in  employment  and 
unemployment  situations. 

It  may  seem  a  bit  obvious  to  comment  upon  the  amount 
of  careful  statistical  analysis  which  an  intensive  study  of 
this  nature  requires  and  which  Dr.  Jerome  has  so  adequately 
contributed  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  safe  and  scientific  con- 
clusions. Students  of  immigration  who  feel  as  if  they  have, 
during  this  post-war  period,  been  living  in  a  cyclonic  whirl- 
wind of  emotional  and  racial  prejudice  will  welcome  with 
relief  the  moderate,  coolly  analytical  statements  which  sum- 
marize Dr.  Jerome's  findings. 

That  there  are  both  strong  cyclical  and  seasonal  move- 
ments in  immigration  and  emigration,  and  abundant  evi- 
dence that  when  immigration  is  not  restricted,  the  char- 
acter of  the  cyclical  variations  is  closely  similar  to  the  cycli- 
al  variations  in  employment  opportunity  in  the  United  States, 
is  one  conclusion  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  according 
to  Dr.  Jerome.  Similarly,  a  period  of  depression  in  the 
United  States  is  automatically  accompanied  or  closely  fol- 
lowed by  a  decline  in  immigration  and  an  increase  in  emigra- 
tion; and  a  period  of  prosperity  by  an  increase  in  immigra- 
tion and  a  decline  in  emigration.  However,  there  are  vari- 
ous exceptions  and  qualifications  found  which  must  to  some 
degree  modify  these  conclusions.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  the 
changes  in  migration  are  more  erratic  and  more  violent  than 
those  in  industry. 

To  the  reviewer,  it  would  seem  that  even  in  a  study  which 
is  restricted  to  migration  and  labor  supply,  other  social 
factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  namely;  to  what 
extent  the  domestic  factor — that  is,  family  relations — affects 
migration;  political  and  cultural  upheavals,  too,  necessarily 
play  an  important  role.  This  is  evidenced  by  Dr.  Jerome's 
finding  that  even  in  periods  of  depression,  when  employment 
is  slack  and  immigration  falls  off  materially,  it  never  ceases 
entirely. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Jerome  concludes  that  migration  is  a  con- 
tributory factor  to  the  evils  of  unemployment  and  that  in 
those  portions  of  depression  periods  in  which  there  is  a  net 
immigration,  even  though  there  is  a  decline  in  immigration, 
migration  is  putting  into  industry  more  men  than  it  is  taking 
out.  He  therefore  concludes  that  the  very  fact  of  a  known 
source  of  additional  labor  available  through  increased  im- 
migration in  boom  periods  has  probably  lessened  the  pressure 
for  regularization  of  industry.  If  the  United  States  con- 
tinues its  present  policy  of  restrictive  immigration  for  an- 
other decade  or  two,  only  then  will  it  be  possible  to  ascer- 
tain whether  industry  can  be  regularized  with  a  static  labor 
group,  for  as  long  as  there  is  emigration  and  immigration, 
the  labor  supply  is  constantly  changing  to  the  detriment  of 
industrial  conditions. 

CECILIA  RAZOVSKY 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 


Breaking  Ground 


THE  second  anniversary  of  New  York's  Welfai 
Council  emphasized  the  fact  that  its  first  task  has  bee 
to  bring  the  social  service  agencies  into  its  membership  I 
enlisting  them  in  appropriate  functional  sections.  It  is  i 
these  functional  groups  that  discussion  of  common  problen 
takes  place.  There  are  twenty-seven  sections  grouped  i 
four  divisions.  When  the  council's  membership  is  complet 
it  will  include  a  total  of  approximately  twelve  hundre 
agencies.  To  date  it  reports  332  organizations  in  10  sei 
tions.  Announcement  was  made  by  Robert  W.  de  Fores 
president  of  the  council,  of  the  chairmen  for  these  sectior 
so  far  as  they  have  been  selected:  Frances  Taussig,  famil 
service;  John  T.  Little,  care  of  seamen;  William  I: 
Matthews,  care  of  aged;  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  health  ed\ 
cation  and  administration;  Elizabeth  Stringer,  public  healt 
nursing ;  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Sheppard,  medical  social  servio 

The  council  has  established  for  the  social  agencies  a  n 
search  and  fact-finding  bureau  under  generous  grants  froi 
the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  and  the  Con 
monwealth  Fund.  The  major  project  of  the  Health  D 
vision  is  an  inventory  and  stock-taking  of  the  public  healt 
work  being  done  under  private  auspices.  A  joint  con 
mittee  of  the  United  Neighborhood  Houses  and  of  tl 
Welfare  Council  is  setting  up  a  plan  for  a  study  of  tb 
work  of  the  settlement  houses  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  by-products  of  the  council's  study  on  hoi 
persons  in  need  of  help  reach  the  sources  of  assistance  hi 
been  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  agencies  issuin 
specialized  social  agency  directories,  some  ten  in  numbe: 
that  a  consolidation  of  directories  would  be  desirabli 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Charity  Organizatio 
Society  this  consolidation  is  now  going  forward.  As  a  resu 
there  will  be  published  one  directory  of  all  the  social  r< 
sources  of  the  city,  amplified  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  usefi 
to  the  citizen  and  the  social  worker  alike. 

The  Family  Service  Section  has  a  number  of  significar 
achievements  to  its  credit.  The  initiation  of  the  study  c 
the  homeless,  the  consideration  of  the  desirability  of  amalgi 
mating  the  two  Social  Service  Exchanges,  and  a  plan  fc 
better  cooperation  between  public  and  private  agencies  ai 
among  the  most  conspicuous.  For  some  time  a  distinct  nee 
has  been  felt  in  the  city  for  a  central  information  burea 
which  could  direct  people  to  the  resources  of  the  city  fc 
the  care  of  the  aged.  At  the  request  of  the  council's  Sectio 
on  the  Care  of  the  Aged,  such  a  bureau  is  being  establishec 
A  joint  committee  representative  of  six  sections  of  th 
council  is  considering  the  problem  of  the  care  of  the  chroni 
sick.  Another  committee  representative  of  three  sections  i 
dealing  with  the  question  of  how  clinics  and  family  servic 
agencies  can  improve  their  joint  services  to  their  client! 
The  section  of  the  Health  Division  on  Administration  an 
Education  is  cooperating  in  city-wide  plans  for  a  toxin  anti 
toxin  campaign.  The  section  on  Public  Health  Nursin 
is  developing  a  plan  of  study  of  maternal  care. 

William  Hodson,  executive  director  of  the  council 
pointed  out  at  the  anniversary  meeting  that  "if  it  wei 
possible  to  assemble  in  one  spot  the  entire  problem  of  th 
1,200  social  agencies  of  New  York  City  it  would  be  see 
that  we  are  confronted  here  throughout  the  year  with 
disaster  as  great  as  that  extending  up  and  down  th 
Mississippi  Valley  today." 


======== 

THE    SOCIAL    WORK    SHOP 


What  Is  a  Social  Work  Executive? 

III.  Efficiency 


By  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 


FFICIENCY  involves  activity:  but  that  is  not  its" 
sole  ingredient.  Everyone  has  seen  the  ubiquitous 
little  executive  who  is  always  sputtering  about  with 
a  show  of  activity — like  a  pup  with  more  fleas! 
The  average  workman  is  a  slave  to  his  job.  He 
ites  it:  lives  for  the  hours  he  has  away  from  it.  Yet  it  is 
thing  he  must  do  to  live.  It  is  hard,  fcherefore,  to  keep 
narging  along  with  powerful,  continuous  stroke:  and  it  is 
ut  human  that  the  boss  in  a  factory  should  pass  along  the 
isle  as  a  keel  goes  through  water,  creating  in  front  and 
bout  him  a  great  show  of  froth  and  activity  which  closes 
i  behind  him,  however,  and  lapses  quickly  into  a  state  of 
jspended  animation. 

To  this  observation  of  man  in  general,  the  social  worker 
no  exception.  If  he  differs  at  all  it  is  perhaps  in  the  pos- 
ion  of  a  little  less  sullenness,  a  greater  desire  to  please 
whom  he  serves ;  a  greater  unwillingness  to  be  thought 
tile  or  lazy;  and,  to  that  extent,  a  little  livelier  conscience, 
o  he  too  belongs  to  the  ranks  of  the  fearful  and  will  go  down 
ke  a  great  northern  diver  if  the  boss  but  turns  his  head. 
But  bosses  differ.  In  the  world  of  industry  the  boss  is 
limself  a  servant  to  a  corporation  which  in  turn  serves 
nvestors.  That  boss  must  turn  human  skill  and  energy  into 
lividends.  He  is  a  driver.  When  he  speaks,  the  gang  must 
ump.  The  corporation  holds  his  job  in  the  balance.  If 
ic  makes  dividends  he  may  stay;  if  not,  he  is  fired. 

In  the  social   work  field  the  picture  is   different.     The 
arporation  becomes  only  that  indefinite  organization  which 
ve  call  Society;  which,  though  it  sometimes  exacts  a  terri- 
ile  reckoning,  is  for  the  most  part  indifferent  and  forget- 
ul  of    the   boss's   very    existence.      The 
Iriving  spur  is  removed.    The  social  cor- 
ioration  director  is  himself  a  volunteer, 
naking  no  pelf  or  profit  out  of  his  ser- 
vice, doing  a  turn  for  Society  in  his  spare 
hours,  giving  a  divided  attention  and  only 
remnant  of  time.     Very  few  directors 
ever  even  call  upon  their  executive.    Few 
read   his   reports,    and   often   enough   he 
must  follow  his  notices  of  meetings  with 
a  round  of  urging  over  the  telephone  in 
order  to  muster  a  quorum.     It  is  a  peren- 
nial  jest  of   non-profit-making  organiza- 
tions that  quorums  are  always  so  small. 
It  must  be  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 
urge   to    sustained   activity  in   the  social 
executive  must  come  largely  from  himself. 
And  there  is  a  still  greater  difficulty. 


This  is  the  third  in  a  series 
of  three  articles  on  the 
Social  Work  Executive  by 
the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Boston  Council  of 
Social  Agencies.  The  first, 
Vision,  was  published  in 
the  Midmonthly  of  March 
15;  the  second,  Leader- 
ship, April  15.  In  later 
issues  there  will  be  dis- 
cussion in  this  Depart- 
ment of  Group  Insurance 
for  Social  Workers,  and 
Sick  Leaves  and  Vacations. 


The  business  director  knows  what  his  workmen  should  be 
turning  out.  Likely  enough  he  has  himself  been  a  work- 
man and  knows  the  whole  gamut  of  his  industry.  The  social 
work  director  does  not  often  visualize  the  job  which  his 
executive  is  performing.  "It  is  a  sort  of  benevolent  under- 
taking, and  blest  if  I  know  how  the  secretary  finds  enough 
to  do!"  The  trouble  is  a  failure  to  see  a  picture  of  that 
undertaking  in  terms  of  the  public  welfare.  Hence  it  is  that 
almost  every  social  work  executive  is  teacher  of  an  ungraded 
class — his  directorate.  This  is  his  first  task,  to  be  kept  at 
relentlessly  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year.  If  he 
is  so  minded  he  can  make  a  sufficient  showing  of  his  hus- 
bandry, with  a  little  camouflage.  If  he  is  conscientious  he 
must  teach  his  board  how  to  appreciate  his  worth.  He  initi- 
ates method  to  be  translated  by  his  directors  into  corporate 
decree,  for  him  in  turn  to  execute  through  himself  and  staff. 
Efficiency  in  the  social  work  executive,  then,  demands 
more  than  mere  technical  skill.  He  must  have  loyalty  to  a 
high  degree,  and  it  is  not  enough  that  it  be  merely  loyalty 
to  a  cause  in  which  he  has  faith.  No  executive  has  ever  been 
worth  his  salt  who  had  no  faith  in  his  job  and  did  it  only 
for  the  compensation.  One  can  make  widgets  that  way — 
not  so  well  of  course,  but  it  can  be  done.  The  public  wel- 
fare cannot  be  so  served.  The  artisan  there  must  possess 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  trust  imposed  in  him  by  Society. 
Though  persons  in  authority  may  never  come  near  him,  he 
must  serve  at  the  utmost  of  his  skill,  his  loyalty,  his  con- 
science. If  he  lets  down,  his  work  shows  quickly  the  deaden- 
ing effect.  Given  a  man  of  vision,  with  the  ability  to  lead, 
it  is  reasonably  certain  that  efficiency  in  management  will 
prove  also  to  be  one  of  his  qualities:  yet 
the  technical  side  of  his  qualifications 
needs  careful  analysis. 

The  social  work  executive,  like  the  doc- 
tor, must  keep  himself  posted  to  the  min- 
ute on  new  thinking  and  new  development 
in  his  field.  An  able  executive  reads  con- 
stantly, grounding  himself  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  his  operation.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  problems  with  which  he  deals? 
What  is  the  basic  reasoning  of  the  social 
order  which  he  is  working  to  defend  and 
improve?  It  is  a  sad  comment  upon  the 
intelligence  of  a  self-governing  people 
that  the  most  perfect  zone  of  silence  in 
America  today  is  the  non-fiction  library! 
The  habitue  of  a  special  collection  of  seri- 
ous books  is  sure  to  have  the  habit  of 
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LIGHT  FROM  THE  NORTH!!! 

You  remember  those  Graphic  articles  about  the 
Peoples'  High-schools  in  Denmark:  The  Plastic 
Years,  The  Open  Mind,  etc.!  Many  readers  asked 
for  reprints  of  these  articles.  Well,  here  they  are! 
Dr.  Joseph  K.  Hart,  the  author,  wrote  a  fourth 
one  in  the  series,  and  an  extensive  personal  intro- 
duction, and  the  whole  story  has  now  been  made 
into  a  book  of  nearly  2OO  pages,  by  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  under  the  title: 

LIGHT  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

Here  you  will  find  the  complete  story  of  this  most 
remarkable  educational  adventure  and  achievement 
in  all  the  modern  centuries.  Any  teacher  who 
needs  re-invigorating  will  find  the  right  tonic  here ; 
any  one  who  needs  a  renewal  of  his  Faith  in 
Democracy  will  find  it  in  this 

LIGHT  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

You  can  order  this  book,  single  copies  or  in  lots, 
through  The  Survey  Book  Department,  at  $1.50 
per  copy.  Use  the  coupon: 

THE  SURVEY   BOOK  DEPARTMENT, 
112   E.    19th   Street,   New   York   City: 

For  the  enclosed  $ please  send  me  Light  from 

The  North    ( copies),  by  Joseph  K.   Hart. 

N  ame'    

Add  ress     

51527 


whiffing  the  dust  off  the  top  of  each  volume  as  he  takes  i 
down.  Careful  observation  in  social  service  libraries  wil 
reveal  the  fact  that  most  of  the  readers  are  students  drive, 
by  a  sharp-eyed  nemesis,  and  that  workers  from  the  field 
executives  in  particular,  seldom  come  in.  This  failure  h 
lays  up  to  the  cares  of  a  long  day  and  the  need  of  somj 
recreation  in  the  evening.  But  that  plea  is  not  enough;  a 
a  mere  excuse  it  is  as  lame  as  that  age-old  freshman  alibi 
the  draw  in  the  Harvard  Bridge.  Those  who  have  a  wil 
to  keep  themselves  informed,  do  surely  find  time  for  seriou 
reading. 

YET  reading  is  not  enough.  Problems  of  public  welfar 
are  clarified  greatly  by  discussion.  The  executive  whi 
does  not  keep  up  with  the  important  conferences  in  hi 
field  soon  fades  into  the  background  as  an  initiator  of  idea 
and  a  developer  of  efficient  and  economical  methods.  H< 
needs  the  test  of  criticism  from  those  who  know  his  sort  o 
job.  Great  corporations  call  their  captains  together  fron 
the  very  ends  of  the  earth  for  frequent  conferences  that  th< 
policies  of  the  organization  may  be  known  and  the  efficient 
of  its  several  units  improved  by  an  exchange  of  ideas.  Thi 
is  a  need  in  modern  business.  It  is  preeminently  so  in  socia 
work. 

Obviously  it  is  the  lesser  part  of  efficiency  to  be  able  ti 
run  the  office  smoothly.  The  ablest  executive  is  not  on< 
who  makes  work  merely  for  work's  sake.  Some  secretarie 
will  say,  "But  I  must  keep  the  clerical  staff  busy  else  the; 
will  grow  lazy  and  maybe  insubordinate."  This  is  easil; 
thinkable,  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  best  managed  office 
show  loyalty  in  the  force,  and  a  quiet  procedure  on  the  day' 
job  without  bustle  and  chatter  so  common  to  the  idle  wh 
are  making  merely  a  pretense  at  industry.  The  same  rul 
holds  with  the -field  staff.  Case  workers  must  be  trusted  t 
a  high  degree  in  the  matter  of  time  used  and  speed  on  th 
job.  Final  results  are  the  only  test,  and  these  do  not  alway 
reveal  the  whole  picture.  In  either  group,  the  executiv 
who  assigns  work  merely  to  produce  activity  marks  himself 
little  fellow  on  the  job. 

THE  social  work  executive  often  shows  a  weak  side  ii 
the  matter  of  the  business  relationship  of  his  office,  pai 
ticularly  in  the  purchase  of  office  supplies  and  the  set-up  o 
annual  and  other  reports.  His  first  need  is  to  realize  tha 
he  is  handling  trust  money,  and  that  in  the  spending  of  i 
he  should  use  more  care  even  than  he  would  use  with  hi 
own.  With  such  an  appreciation  the  superintendent  of 
sizeable  orphanage  would  stop  ordering  butter  by  telephon 
at  current  rates  for  the  fancy  article,  say  68  cents  per  pound 
and  would  consider  how  he  can  make  the  size  of  his  institu 
tion  and  its  proximity  to  other  homes  pay  a  dividend  by  buy 
ing  jointly  at  the  right  season  and  storing  for  future  use 
at  say  34  cents  including  cartage.  The  secretary  of  a  relie 
society  would  pause  when  sending  his  annual  report  to  th> 
printer  to  consider  whether  his  format  is  the  most  economica 
that  he  can  get  up  for  the  purposes  in  mind,  and  whethe 
the  twenty-five  dollars  which  the  printer  they  have  alway 
employed  contributes  each  year  to  the  society,  is  really  ; 
guarantee  of  low  prices  and  good  work.  Experience  witl 
purchasing  bureaus  shows  that  savings  of  15  to  60  per  cen 
in  the  cost  of  annual  reports  can  be  made  over  present  indi 
vidual  methods  at  any  time  that  social  agency  executive 
will  get  together  in  ordering  their  printing.  The  averag 
executive  is  not  keen  on  savings.  He  is  not  familiar  witl 
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jnmercial  short-cuts.     The  old  way  of  doing  the  thing 
I  ms  good  enough. 

lit  is  sometimes  claimed  that  a  social  work  executive  should 
I  a  good  money  raiser.  The  thought  is  ventured  here  that 
jat  task  is  none  of  his  business.  The  problem  of  ways  and 
:ans  is  a  separate  matter — of  different  nature  altogether — 
>m  the  diagnosis  of  problems,  and  the  development  of  sound 
thods  of  attacking  them.  An  executive  who  has  to  raise 
budget  as  well  as  execute  the  functions  of  his  society 
by  becoming  a  student  of  other  men's  means,  forget- 
[1  of  other  men's  necessities.  That  he  should  handle  the 
j:rical  work  of  money  raising  through  his  office  where 
dividual  financing  is  followed,  is  reasonable  enough,  but 
|e  managers  should  have  the  duty  of  approaching  the  benev- 
:nt  public  for  contributions.  A  board  of  managers  exists 
•imarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  sinews  of  the 
^terprise  and  standing  sponsor  for  it  before  the  public. 
I'uite  contrary  to  present  practice,  therefore,  the  executive 
liould  have  no  responsibility  for  the  raising  of  the  budget, 
[it  should  be  strictly  accountable  for  its  expenditure. 

'T  is  a  sorry  sight  to  see  the  secretary  of  an  enterprise  of 
|_  great  worth,  in  need  of  expansion,  spending  his  time  plan- 
ing his  campaign  of  attack  upon  the  public  and  working 
:t  the  minutiae  of  a  process  not  related  to  the  real  function- 
g  of  his  society.  He  has  no  time  to  analyze  social  prob- 
s ;  no  opportunity  to  look  ahead ;  no  chance  to  look  back- 
ard  through  research;  no  time  even  to  look  about  him  in 
der  to  gauge  the  state  of  the  community  need  for  his 
ports  and  to  note  whither  he  is  tending.  It  is  because 
bcial  agencies  are  so  largely  a  pauperized  company,  stand- 
ng  with  upturned  eyes  and  open  palms,  that  those  engaged 
i  them  are  looked  upon  from  other  professions  as  failures 
r  half-competents  unable  to  find  a  place  in  the  field  of 
lidustry. 

This  chap  who  is  called  an  executive  has  many  obstacles 
|et  in  his  way  to  high  accomplishment.    Inattentive  oversight 
his  work  by  directors  leaves  him  free  to  waste  time  in 
rocrastination  and  idle  chatter.   An  indifferent  and  ignorant 
iublic  forgets  about  him  so  long  as  he  violates  no  law.    A 
nultiplicity  of  enterprises,  fortuitously  developed,  stand  in 
he  way  of  rational  integration  of  the  community  program. 
Whichever  way  he  turns  he  must  be  the  builder.    He  must 
ivercome    indifference,    neglect,    enmity.      He    must    serve 
lociety  in  spite  of  odds,  with  a  spirit  that  cannot  be  broken. 
For  that  high  duty  of  serving  the  public  welfare,  only 
be  best  should  be  chosen.    As  the  philosophy  of  community 
ervice  grows  with  the  passing  years,  this  aim  will  be  ap- 
aroached.    For  the  present,  social  work  executives  are  a  job 
ot.     Though  we  already  have  some  of  the  best,  we  are 
andoubtedly  beset  by  many  of  the  worst.     The  casual  ob- 
erver  watching  the  procession,  sees  the  child-like  incompe- 
ent  who  is  long  on  good   intent  and  short  on  skill ;  the 
levastating  personality  who  foreshadows  an  early  frost ;  and 
Anally  the  courageous  leader;  wherefore  he  wonders  when 
i  ever  there  will  be  enough  professional  substance  in  the 
job  to  make  it  a  desirable  life-calling. 

This  much  cannot  be  gainsaid:,  to  serve  Society  in  a 
professional  capacity  calls  for  vision  broad  enough  to  see 
the  confines  of  that  community,  to  sense  its  needs  and  to 
picture  its  future.  It  demands  leadership  that  can  capitalize 
man's  native  sympathy  and  other-mindedness  for  the  uses 
of  the  whole  people.  It  requires  skill  in  the  management  of 
specific  enterprises  aimed  at  advancing  the  public  good. 


The  Community  Chest— 
A  Field  for  Trained  Workers 

A  six  weeks  course  in  Community  Chest  Admin- 
istration (policies  and  technique)'  will  be  given  by 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  from  June 
2ist  to  July  30,  1927. 

The  class  is  limited  to  twenty,  and  preference 
given  to  persons  with  social  work  experience.  Ex- 
pense is  low. 

Instructors:  Allen  T.  Burns,  Am.  Ass'n  for 
Comm.  Org'n,  New  York;  C.  C.  Stillman,  Grand 
Rapids  Welfare  Union ;  Wilbur  F.  Maxwell,  Har- 
risburg  Welfare  Fed'n;  Sherman  C.  Kingsley, 
Philadelphia  Welfare  Federation. 

For  application  blanks  and  further  information, 
write  to 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


©be  ®ntoerSitj>  of  Cfjtcago 

&f)e  &rabuate  fedjool  of  Social  gberirice  3btmm  st  ration 
SUMMER  QUARTER  1927 

First  Term:  June  20 — July  27 
Second  Term:  July  28 — September  2 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  1927-28 

Autumn   Quarter,   October   I — December  23 
Winter  Quarter,  January  3— March  23 

Spring  Quarter,  April  2— June   13 
Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted. 
For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  55,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


"THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOLOFM:IAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Graduate  Training 

For  Social  Work  and  Public  Health  Nursing 

Summer    Institute-Public    Health    Nursing    Department 

July    5  —  August    13 

311  SOUTH  JUNIPER  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


SPEAKERS: 
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WHAT  DOES  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK  OFFER  AS 

A     CAREER?  "(3)    .    .    .    unusual      opportunities      for      leader- 
ship .  .  ."   (See  Pamphlet,  p.  8). 


The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of  study  in  Jewish 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Centers, 
Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

Several  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from 
$250  to  $1500  are  available  for  especially  qualified 
students. 

The  regular  course  begins  July  5,  1927 

For  information,  addrett  The  Director 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 


210  WEST  91ST  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

In  planning  your  summer,   we  call   attention   to  the 
following  opportunities : 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES  IN: 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Method  to   be   used  in   Children's  Work 

and  Family  Work 

Special  course  for  Teachers  in  Mental  Hygiene  as  it 
relates  to  Education 

Dates:  July  5 — August  12 
Individual  attention  given  to  each  student 

Address 

THE    DIRECTOR 
18   Somerset   Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
SOCIAL  ECONOMICS 

Two-year  course  leading  to  M.A.  Degree 

Preparation  for  Social  Case  Work 
and  Social  Research 

For  Social  Economics  circulars  apply  to  Registrar 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  ELWOOD  STREET 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


When  the  Board  Decides 

Several  successful  executives  feel  that  a  considerable  facto 
in  their  satisfactory  relationship  to  the  community  has  bee 
their  invariable  practice  of  having  decisions,  which  are  likel 
to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  person  who  is  presenting  th 
request,  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  rather  than  by  th 
executive.  Ill  will  attaches  itself  to  an  individual  who  ma 
turn  down  a  request  much  more  than  it  does  to  a  board  c 
directors  whose  corporate  nature  makes  the  decision  seei 
impersonal. 

These  executives,  therefore,  not  only  refer  to  thei 
boards  of  directors  for  action  any  requests  of  this  natui 
but  also  have  the  person  making  the  request  appear  befoi 
the  board  of  directors  and  present  it  in  person,  so  that  i 
his  request  is  refused  he  cannot  blame  the  executive  fc 
having  failed  to  be  an  effective  advocate  of  his  propositioi 
Moreover,  the  appearance  of  the  person  who  is  making  th 
request  before  a  group  of  responsible  citizens  is  likely  1 
impress  him  with  the  weight  and  influence  of  these  persoi 
so  that  he  is  less  likely  to  make  a  complaint  about  the  d 
cision  if  it  is  unfavorable  to  his  desire  than  if  the  executn 
alone  made  the  decision. 

Keeping  Board  Members  in  Touch 

One  social  agency  that  we  know  has  made  very  effectn 
use  of  a  weekly  mimeographed  one-sheet  bulletin  to  i 
board  members.  In  this  way  the  board  members  are  ke] 
informed  of  the  activities  of  the  organization;  they  a; 
spared  more  frequent  meetings  for  information  than  perha] 
otherwise  would  be  the  case ;  they  are  well  informed  on  tl 
progress  of  the  organization,  and  can  act  promptly  on  tl 
issues  which  come  up  when  meetings  are  held.  Being  we 
informed,  their  interest  in  the  organization  is  kept  up  ar 
they  are  able  in  their  contacts  with  other  groups  to  interpr 
the  work  of  the  organization  more  effectively. 

This  particular  bulletin  is  chiefly  prepared  by  the  sta 
members  themselves  who  are  requested  by  the  executive 
write  brief  paragraphs  of  interesting  items  of  their  activiti 
which  they  think  would  be  interesting  to  the  board  mer 
bers.  The  material  is  compiled,  edited,  and  made  into  tl 
bulletin. 

Another    executive    requires    weekly    reports     from    h 
executives  of  the  things  they  have  done.     This  material 
turn  is  edited  and  made  into  a  mimeographed  "confident! 
bulletin." 

Visualizing  Work  for  the  Staff 

The  "Little  Schoolmaster"  of  Printer's  Ink  fame  has  tl 
following  suggestion  which  might  well  be  applied  to  soci 
agencies  and  executives  with  staffs  of  some  size: — 

"A  most  novel  idea  in  connection  with  vitalizing  salesmi 
is  the  product  of  an  energetic  sales  manager  whose  staff  < 
some  forty  men  are  supplied,  every  three  months,  with 
written  record  of  their  individual  activities  covering  th 
period. 
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secretary  attends  to  this  work,  concentrating  upon  it 
(ic  exclusion  of  everything  else.     Thus,  at  the  expiration 
lie  time,  there  goes  to  each  man  a  very  comprehensive 
lized  panorama  of  what  he  has  been  doing,  its  results  in 
irs  and  cents  to  the  firm  and  his  progress  or  his  decline. 
io  attempt  is  made  to  comment   upon   these   records. 
(•y  are  impersonal  and  exact;  they  merely  undertake  to 
the  salesman  what  he  has  not  interpreted  for  himself; 
amanized  picture  of  his  own  activities. 
These  records  are  not  intended  as  either  a  bludgeon  or 
tprimand.    The  sales  manager  merely  wishes  to  have  the 
Isman  know  exactly  what  he  is  accomplishing.   And,  oddly 
Hugh,  men  are  apt  to  lose  the  correct  sense  of  perspective 
pis  regard.    Some  think  they  are  doing  better  than  they 
nally  are;  others  feel  somewhat  discouraged  when  there 
illy  is  no  reason  for  it." 

How  to  Address  Letters 

on  W.  Frost,  superintendent  of  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
of  Detroit,  has  a  good  idea  about  official  letters  from 
social  agency  to  another.  He  says:  "Address  letters  to 
organization  itself  'attention  of  the  individual,  and  not 
Ithe  individual  personally.  This  saves  forwarding  by  the 
|st  Office  when  the  worker  has  left  for  another  position 
'.  much  confusion  and  delay  are  thus  avoided."  Mr.  Frost 
nments  that  this  procedure  is  not  being  followed  by  some 
(ial  agencies  which  he  knows. 

Intensive  Work  on  the  Lists 

[Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Speed,  office  manager  of  the  Louis- 
le,  Kentucky,  Community  Chest,  says  she  has  found  much 
)fit  in  having  a  competent  clerk  read  the  society  columns 
all  of  the  daily  papers  each  day  and  make  notes  when 
have  changed  their  residences.  The  clerk  also  goes 
er  these  same  papers  and  looks  out  for  notices  of  removal 
firms  so  that  changes  in  address  may  be  made  in  the 
ospect  list.  When  a  firm  moves  its  offices  the  clerk  finds 

tt  from  the  city  directory  the  names  of  the  officers  con- 

scted  with  that  firm  and  moves  them  too. 

Don't  Waste  Time  Dictating 

f~  So  tremendous  are  the  savings  in  time  and  effort  and  the 
nveniences  made  possible  by  use  of  dictating  machines  that 
_  am  astonished  to  see  how  many  social  agencies  still  adhere 
the  old  system  of  having  dictating  handled  by  stenog- 
iphers.    The  use  of  a  dictating  machine  makes  it  possible 
r  the  dictator  to  carry  on  his  dictation  before  office  hours, 
t  the  noon  hour,  after  office  hours,  on  holidays  or  Sundays, 
nd  at  times  when  the  stenographer  is  occupied  in  work  for 
her    people.      The    stenographer    or    dictating    machine 
perator  can  continue  her  transcription  of  the  dictation  or 
ttend  to  secretarial  duties  with  a  saving  of  all  the  time 
Miich  otherwise  would  be  spent  in  taking  dictation  and  is 
lot  forced  to  wait  while  the  dictator  answers  the  telephone, 
ollects  his  notes,  or  organizes  his  ideas. 

As  one  who  uses  a  dictating  machine  I  find  that  I  can 
ompose  my  material  much  better  if  I  do  not  have  the 
eeling  that  I  must  hurry  and  conserve  the  time  of  a  stenog- 
apher  whose  time  is  valuable  and  who  is  waiting  as  I 
icsitate  over  the  correct  word,  phrase  or  idea. 

I  have  used  both  the  most  extensively  advertised  dictating 
nachines,  namely  the  Ediphone  and  the  Dictaphone,  and 
lave  found  both  entirely  (Continued  on  page  235) 
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(POCIAL  workers,  teachers,  nurses,  min- 
l^y   isters,  and  theological,  medical  and  law 
students,  who  can  spend  six  or  twelve  weeks 
of  summer  study  in  reviewing  developments 
in  the  technique  and  viewpoint  of  modern 
social  work,  will  find  such  training  valuable 
in  preparation  for  more  effective  service.  U  U 
Two  six -week  terms,  beginning  June  thir- 
teenth and  July  twenty-fifth,  comprise 
the  Summer  Quarter,  which  is 
attended  also  by  the  reg- 
ular   students    of 
the  School. 


The  New;  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty -Second  Street 
Neu>  York 


mith  College  School 

for 


Fellowships  paying  all  expenses,  internships 
providing    maintenance,    and    numerous 
scholarships  are  available  to  properly 
qualified  students  who  desire  to  enter 
the  field  of  social  work,  child  guid- 
ance,   juvenile    courts,    visiting 
teaching,  and  psychiatric  so- 
cial work.    Graduates   of 
accredited  colleges  eligi- 
ble   for    the    degree 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Summer  session  for  experienced  social 
workers 

For  information  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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GOSSIP* 

^j  w  o  o  I      : 


of 

and  Things 


Brooklyn  Wins 

T)HILADELPHIA'S  loss  is  Brooklyn's 
gain.  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  for  years 
the  executive  director  of  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
nationally  known  authority  on  social  wel- 
fare, has  resigned  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Brooklyn 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  to  become 
their  executive  director.  The  Philadelphia 
Society  has  expressed  its  official  regrets  at 
the  loss  the  city  will  suffer  through  Dr. 
Rubinow's  departure.  He  will  take  up  his 
work  in  Brooklyn  as  soon  as  a  successor 
can  be  found  for  the  Philadelphia  position. 


Miscellaneous 


DR.  RUTH  WEILAND,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
Berlin  Red  Cross  is  lecturing  for  a  month 
at  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
Chicago  University,  and  will  then  go  to 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
at  Des  Moines. 

CHARLES  E.  MINER,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Missouri  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation, has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers.  Miss 
Edith  M.  Baker,  director  of  the  St.  Louis 
Hospital  Social  Service,  has  been  elected 
vice-chairman;  Miss  Marguerite  L.  Grol- 
ton,  director  of  the  Home  Service  Depart- 
ment, St.  Louis  Chapter  Red  Cross,  secre- 
tary; and  Miss  Angela  Cox,  district  super- 
intendent of  the  St.  Louis  Provident  As- 
sociation, treasurer. 

THE  CONVENTION  of  the  Boys'  Club 
Federation,  International,  at  Syracuse, 
May  23-26,  will  feature,  as  a  delegate 
from  the  National  Association  of  Boys' 
Club*  of  the  British  Isles,  P.  W.  Johnston, 
in  charge  of  Webbe  Institute,  which  is  a 
department  of  Oxford  House,  Bethnal 
Green,  London.  C.  J.  Atkinson,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Boys'  Club  Federation,  is 
going  to  the  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Boys'  Clubs  of  the  British 
Isles,  in  London,  June  17-19— their  first 
meeting. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  MEETING  of 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis, 
May  23-26,  1927. 

WALTER  H.  THORNTON,  Ph.D.,  has 
been  elected  general  manager  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Los  Angeles  Community  Chest, 
effective  June  1.  Mr.  Thornton  succeeds 
George  M.  Babcock.  The  Chest  has 
raised  $2,650,000  for  1927. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

MRS.  L.  R.  BAKER,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  Young  Women's  Community  Club,  Evan- 
ston,  111.,  as  director  of  the  Big  Sister  Depart- 
ment of  the  Women's  Co-Operative  Alliance, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

HELEN     BECKLEY,     formerly     with     the     Denver 


Tuberculosis  Society,  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social 
Workers. 

ALIDA  BOWLER,  as  head  of  the  Personal  Relations 
Department  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

MRS.  FLORENCE  B.  BREED,  as  office  secretary, 
Indiana  Tuberculosis  Association. 

MARGARET  S.  BRIDGE,  formerly  Head  Resident, 
Gads  Hill  Center,  Chicago,  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Women's  Co-Operative  Alliance, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SELINE  COOK,  as  social  worker,  Berkeley  (Calif.) 
Health  Center. 

NAN  A.  Cox,  as  supervisor.  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing Service.  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

EDNA  DuERR,  as  executive  secretary,  Floyd  Co. 
Tuberculosis  Association,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

MRS.  ROBBINS  'OILMAN,  formerly  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Women's  Co-Operative  Alliance, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as  general  secretary  of 
that  organization. 

RENA  HAIG  as  assistant  director  of  Home  Hy- 
giene and  Care  of  the  Sick  in  the  Midwestern 
Branch  Office  of  American  Red  Cross. 

MAUD  HALL,  formerly  supervisor,  Instructive 
Visiting  Nurse  Society,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as 
director.  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

WILLIAM  FORD  HIGBY,  as  secretary,  Department 
of  Social  Work,  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Com- 
munity Chest. 

EUGENIA  JOERNS,  R.N.,  as  city  school  nurse,  in 
Bend,  Ore. 

THOMAS  J.  KEHOE  as  liaison  representative  at 
the  New  York  Veterans  Bureau  Regional 
Office.  Mr.  Kehoe  was  a  member  of  the  Red 
Cross  staff  in  Florida  following  the  disaster. 

EDITH  SHATTO  KING,  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
Information  Bureau,  New  York  Welfare  Coun- 
cil, giving  half  time  to  it,  and  continuing  on 
half  time  her  work  with  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society. 

MRS.  THEODORE  S.  LEE  as  secretary  of  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Relations,  Congregational  Edu- 
cation Society,  acting  with  Hubert  C.  Her- 
ring. Anna  Estelle  May,  who  formerly  filled 
the  position,  has  married. 

PAUL  MEINAM,  as  secretary,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Tuberculosis  Association. 

DIANA  G.  MILLIGAN,  as  superintendent  of  nurses, 
Knickerbocker  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

GLADYS  OAKEY,  formerly  with  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association,  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  gen- 
eral secretary,  Associated  Charities,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

ANNA  C.  PHILLIPS,  R.N.,  formerly  associated 
with  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  in  his  health  and 
hospital  surveys,  as  associate  director  of  field 
service,  American  Public  Health  Association. 

JESSIE  PRISCH,  director,  summer  session  for 
school  nurses,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Pa. 

FREDA  A.  RIDCLEY,  as  social  worker  at  the  Na- 
tional Sanatorium,  Marion,  Ind. 

CLARA  B.  RUE,  as  educational  director,  Public 
Health  Nursing  Association,  Louisville,  Ky. 

MRS.  MARGUERITE  SHOOK,  as  executive  secretary, 
Ft.  Wayne  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  Ind. 

MRS.  CORA  V.  SHUMAN,  formerly  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  more 
recently  on  the  Red  Cross  staff  in  Florida 
following  the  disaster,  as  field  representative 
for  Southern  Oklahoma,  American  Red  Cross. 

ROBERT  D.  SKELTON  as  Life  Saving  Field  Rep- 
resentative, Midwestern  Branch,  A.R.C.  Mr. 
Skelton  was  the  1925  Olympic  breast  stroke 
champion  and  is  an  exxaminer  in  the  life  Sav- 
ing Corps. 

MARY  HELEN  SMITH,  formerly  assistant  super- 
intendent, County  Children's  Agencies  De- 
partment, C.  C.  A.  A.,  as  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Westchester  County  Children's  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  the  Westchester  County 
Children's  Committee  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association. 

MARGARET  K.  STACK,  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Graduate  Nurses'  Association  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

EDITH  STANTON,  as  executive  secretary,  Y.W. 
C.A.,  Asilomar,  Calif. 

MARIE  SWANSON,  as  health  educator  of  county 
schools,  Currituck,  N.  C. 
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FRANK  E.  SUTCH,  formerly  superintendeo 
recreation  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  as  executive 
retary  of  the  Chester  Co.  (Pa.)  Health 
Welfare  Council,  West  Chester. 
CATHERINE  W.  TAYLOR,  as  registrar,  S 
Service  Exchange,  Reading,  Pa.,  succ« 
Mrs.  Louise  E.  Miles. 

EVA    E.    VEIRS,    formerly    secretary,    Social 
vice  League,   Jacksonville,   111.,   as   secretar 
Social   Service  Department     Civic  League, 
City,    Mich. 

ETHEL     WARD,     formerly     secretary      Assoc: 
Charities,    Newburgh,   N.   Y.,   as   district  * 
tary  in   Queens,   Long   Island. 
MRS.     GRACE    WATERMAN,     formerly    a    mei 
Social    Service    Department,    Berkeley    (Cs 
Health     Center,     as     chief     of     social     Ber 
Alamada  County   (Calif.)   hospitals. 
BESSIE   WILLIAMS,  as   public   health   nurse,    1 
Co.  Public  Health  Association.     Miss   Will 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hos 
in  Portland.     She  has  had  two  years  unive: 
training  for  public   health  nursing  at  the 
versity  of  Washington. 

MRS.    MARGARET    WELLS   WOOD,    formerly    ex 
live   secretary,    Hospital    Social    Service   / 
ciation,    New    York    City,    as    special    lect 
in   the   parent-teacher   field   on  the   staff  of 
American    Social    Hygiene   Association. 
MARTHA    WOOD    as    chapter    correspondent, 
tional      Headquarters,      A.R.C.,      Washing 
D.    C. 

Resignations 

MABLE  EISAMAN,  R.N.,  attached  to  the  full  I 
county    health    unit    in    Coos    County,    haa 
for  her  home   in  Penntylvania. 

ELLEN  L.  HINE,  as  recreation  worker,  U. 
Veterans  Hospital,  Aspinwall,  Pa. 

LAURA  PORTER,  as  field  representative,  Natfc 
Headquarters,  A.R.C.,  to  accept  a  post 
with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Sti 
Island,  N.  Y. 

HARRY    M.    SHULMAN,    as    assistant    psycholof 
Jewish    Board    of    Guardians,    following    a 
months    leave    of    absence    as    research    wor] 
N.   Y.   State  Crime  Commission,  where  he  ' 
engaged    in    community    studies. 


LITERATURE 


CHILD  HEALTH  IN  SMALL  COMMU 
ITIES — Bulletins  describing  the  Coma 
wealth  Fund  child  health  demonstration 
two  in  small  cities,  two  in  rural  count 
No.  1,  Program  and  Policies.  No.  2.  Mar 
County,  Ore.  No.  3,  Athens.  Ga.  No. 
Progress  Report.  Mailed  free  on  applicat: 
to  Director  of  Publications,  Room  1648,  ; 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

THE  SCHOOL  PARENT  -Keeps  in  to, 
with  events  in  th«  New  York  Public  Scho 
and  Parents  Associations  weekly  in  1 
School  Parent.  Send  subscription  price 
$1.00  to  the  United  Parent*  Association 
Greater  New  York.  152  W.  42nd  Str« 
New  York  City. 

FOURTEEN  IS  TOO  EARLY:  SO1S 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  ( 
SCHOOL-LEAVING  AND  CHI1 

LABOR — by  Raymond  G.  Fuller,  publish 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  2 
Fourth    Avenue,    New    York    City,    price 
cents. 

UP-TO-DATE  CHILD  LABOR  PUBl 
CATIONS — Child  Labor  Facts,  19i 
Selected  Bibliography  on  Child  Labor  (191 
1927);  Children  Working  in  Missouri,  19; 
Price  10  cents  each.  National  Child  Lat 
Committee,  215  Fourth  Avenue.  New  Yc 
City. 

EAST  BY  WEST— A   special   number   of   Si 
vey    Graphic    devoted    entirely    to    an    int 
pretation    of    the    Japanese    and    Chinese 
America    and    at   home.      An   excellent   bat 
ground   for  the  newspaper  despatches  of 
day.     Original  price  50  cents — now   25   cec 
a    copy.     Survey   Graphic,    112    E.    19th   S 
New    York. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  PSYCHOLOG 

— by   Helen    G.    Estey,    Gardner,    Mass, 
pages,  $1.00  a  copy.     Obtained  of  author 

Gardner,    Mass. 


•ntinued  from  page  233)'  satisfactory.  Where  several 
jle  each  do  a  small  amount  of  dictation  the  use  of  the 
ating  machine  can  be  scheduled  and  the  machine  can  be 
idled  from  one  to  the  other  so  that  each  can  do  his 
ation;  while  one  stenographer  or  secretary  can  handle 
dictation  for  all  of  the  dictators. 

Wholesale  Buying 

nquiry  has  developed  the  fact  that  many  institutions  have 

yet  discovered  that  they  can  buy  supplies  direct  from 

wholesaler  instead  of  through  the  corner  grocer  or  the 

lil  store.    Wholesale  groceries  are  almost  invariably  glad 

deliver  goods  to  social  agencies  and  the  same  is  true  of 

olesalers  and  even  of  jobbers  in  other  fields.    Savings  of 

to  twenty-five  percentage  over  retail  prices  can  often  be 

de  in  this  way. 


WHO  COMMITS  SUICIDE? 

(Continued  from  page  201 ) 


revious  system  of  moral  values,  a  previous  galaxy  of  hopes, 
linst  which  to  measure  present  troubles.  It  is  this  com- 
•ison.  this  failure  of  the  present  to  fulfill  the  hopes  and 
ires  of  the  past,  which  leads  to  despair  and  the  wish  to  end 
unendurable  struggle. 

While  one  factor  in  suicide  is  personal  disorganization  or 
ladjustment — the  inability  to  find  in  the  social  environment 
fillment  for  fundamental  needs  and  interests — another  im- 
rtant  influence  is  the  attitude  which  people  develop  toward 
cide  as  a  favorable  solution  of  their  troubles.  Suicide  is  a 
of  adjusting  to  difficulties.  People  develop  typical  reac- 
ns  to  difficulties:  some  sink  into  day-dreams  as  a  substitute 
,  a  real  adjustment;  some  move  to  another  community  to 
ake  a  new  start;  some  drown  their  sorrows  in  drink;  some 
d  solace  in  religion;  some  develop  psychoses;  some  stick  to 
e  difficulty  and  work  out  the  solution  in  new  types  of  rela- 
Hiships  and  new  goals.  Once  established,  a  type  of  adjust- 
ent  may  become  a  habit  with  a  person  and  be  utilized  with 
ch  succeeding  difficulty.  There  is  ample  evidence  from  life 
stories  and  diaries  of  people  who  have  committed  or  at- 
mpted  suicide  that  wishes  for  death  and  attempts  at  suicide 
ay  arise  upon  the  occasion  of  every  difficulty,  until  some 
.rticularly  severe  crisis  leads  to  a  successful  attempt  at  suicide 
id  death  is  the  result. 

The  point  has  already  been  made  that  child-suicide  is  not  a 
enace  in  this  country.  In  childhood,  however,  an  attitude 
ay  be  developed  which  later  leads  to  suicide.  University 
udents  and  public  school  teachers  were  asked  to  fill  out 
uestionnaires  regarding  wishes  for  death.  Four-fifths  of  those 
:plying  had  wished  at  some  time  that  they  were  dead,  always 
:  a  crisis  or  when  life  did  not  satisfy  their  cravings.  A 
umber  of  persons  listed  instance  after  instance  in  which 
ley  had  felt  the  desire  for  death.  Others  had  developed  a 
:neralized  attitude  from  these  experiences  and  said  that  i 
as  justifiable  for  the  aged,  sick  or  troubled  to  commit  suicide. 

That  suicide  is  in  part  the  result  of  a  previous  attitude 
oward  death  as  a  favorable  solution  of  difficulties  is  evident 
Iso  from  the  records  of  suicides.  In  Chicago  in  1923,  391 
uicides  occurred.  Of  these,  79,  or  204  per  cent,  had  pre 
iously  expressed  a  suicidal  tendency  or  had  attempted  suicide 
nsuccessfully.  How  many  more  had  thought  of  sutcide  with- 

expressing    their    wishes    to    family    or    friends    i 
wssible  to  say. 

It  appears  then  that  suicide  is   a  corollary  of  two   factors: 
ersonal    disorganization     and     a    favorable     attitude     toward 
uicide.     It  is  found  most  frequently  where   disorgamzal 
(Continued   on   page   237) 


THEOLOGICAL 

, ,     SEMINARY 

TWO  TEN   DAY   SUMMER  CONFERENCES 

CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  CHURCH  WORK. 
June  7  to  17,  1927 

For   Pastors   and    Staff   Workers. 


Church.  Among  the  Lecturers  and  Leaders  are,  Charles  Stelzle, 
Rev.  C.  C.  Webber,  Prof.  Adelaide  T.  Case,  Prof.  H.  N.  Shenton, 
Henry  Busch. 

MID-SUMMER  CONFERENCE  FOR  MINISTERS 
July  12  to  22,  1927 

Six  Courses  of  Five  Lectures  each  on  General  Theological  Sub- 
jects, Preaching,  and  Youth  and  the  Church,  by  such  leaders  as 
Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Prof.  A.  B.  Macaulay  of  Glasgow. 
Rev.  Percy  R.  Hayward  of  Chicago,  Prof.  Eugene  W.  Lyman, 
Prof.  Ernest  F.  Scott. 

Interdenomination  Fellowship.     Dormitory  Residence.     Observation 
trips   to    Centers   of    Religious    and    Social    Work. 
For  full  particulars,  write 

PROF.  GAYLORD  S.  WHITE,  Director 
3041  Broadway  New  York  City 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE" 

Dry   Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484   Fulton  Street  Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson   and  North  Moore  Streets  New   York 

Electric  Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQU1ST.  Inc. 
Fifth  Avenue  New   York   City 
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$1-50 


for   both 


For  Social  Workers 

And    All   Who   Are   Interested    in   Community 
Health  Programs 

An  attractive  combination  offer  is  now  postible 
THE  SURVEY — twice-a-month    (in- 
cluding Survey  Graphic). 
The  ideal  magazine  for  social  workers. 
The  indispensable  medium  for  informa- 
tion   on    social   welfare    and    progress. 
Regularly  $5-OO  a  year. 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE— 
monthly. 

The  magazine  for  public  health  nurses 
and  for  workers  in  allied  groups.     rhe 
official  publication  of  the  National  I 
ganization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Regularly  $3-00  a  year. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  a  lay  or  nurse 
the  N  O  P  H.N.  this  bargain  offer  is  for  you,  provided 
you  are 'a  new  subscriber  to  either  magazine. 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  the  big  saving. 

it  today      P^  later  if  y°U  Wish>  bU\ '            T 
check  if  possible  «djimjtj»m***1 

30  day.  after 


receipt  of  bill). 

Name 

Address 


mtinued   on   page   w >  _  ;    hlps  „,,  jt  identifies  you.) 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURV 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE    SECURITY \im:      To      promote 

through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot,  president.  A.  Ep- 
stein, executive  secretary.  Box  1001,  Harris- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

— President,  Margaret  Sanger,  104  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  edu- 
cate American  people  in  the  various  aipects 
of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  procreation; 
to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly 
licensed  physicians.  Life  membership  $1.00; 
Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education;  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL  OF  CANCER— Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street.  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN     WOMEN'S     HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,   1917)— 637   Madison 

Avenue,  New  York  Chairman;  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.  D.,  Treasurer;  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.  D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 

ASSOCIATED    GUIDANCE    BUREAU, 

INC— 16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York, 
Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  play  leaders, 
and  psychiatric  nurses.  For  information 
address  Jess  Perlman,  Director. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc — 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margareet  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President :  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

CHILD       WELFARE       LEAGUE       OF 

AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens,  director.  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Man- 
aging Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Florence    E.    Quinlan,    Executive    Secretary . 

Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperaton  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer     service     for     college     students, 

Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religious    Work    Directors    in    Government 

Indian    Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA— L.  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA— Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  S«c's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Rtlations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 


^Neighbors 


made  us  neighbors,"  said 
Senator  William  E.  Borah  in 
speaking  of  Mexico,  "let  justice  make 
us  friends." 

God  has  made  you  a  neighbor,  too  — 
a  neighbor  to  people  who  think  and 
act,  often,  in  ways  that  are  incompre- 
hensible. Men  and  women  whose  reli- 
gion differs  from  yours,  who  are  politi- 
cal heretics,  whose  social  standards 
reek  of  1890. 

Yet  social  justice  can  make  such 
neighbors  into  friends  you'll  be  proud 
of  and  who  will  be  proud  of  you. 

Four  thousand  men  and  women  who 
meet  together  this  month  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
Des  Moines,  have  consecrated  their 
lives  to  the  doctrine  of  social  justice 
and  to  its  application  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  land. 

Compared  with  the  size  of  the  task, 
they  are  but  a  nucleus.  They  need 
you,  too.  Not  your  passive  approval, 
but  your  active  support,  as  well.  If 
you  cannot  come  to  Des  Moines,  at 
least  send  in  your  membership  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
(listed  above). 


GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  I 
AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street,  New  Yori 
Girls  and  women  working  together  to  upho) 
Christian  standards  of  daily  living  in  tl 
home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in  I] 
community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  wil 
branches  in  44  states. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — Prepares  Nep 
youth  for  community  usefulness.  Collegia' 
courses;  Agriculture,  Normal,  Busines 
Builders,  Library,  and  Home  Economic 
Publishers  of  the  SOUTHERN  WORI 
MAN.  Free  material  on  race  problems  an 
education.  James  E.  Gregg,  Principal. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  O! 
PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY- 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  di recto 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pr 
mote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  th 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatr 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  trainir 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  condu- 
related  studies,  education  and  puhlicatior 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Cotnmot 
wealth  Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  * 
Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUN< 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA 

TIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  60 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Tk 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executit 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  i 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  fl 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  luisines; 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian.  Colored  an 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  seen 
taries  at  work  in  49  centres  in  the  Orien 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL   CHILD   LABOR  COMMIT 

TEE  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  seen 
tary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  T 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduc 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advii 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information.  As 
nual  membership,  $2.  $5,  $10,  $25  and  tlO 
includes  monthy  publication,  "The  America: 
Child." 

NATIONAL   CHILD   WELFARE  ASSO 

CIATION,  INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914) 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774) 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  0 
character  in  the  children  of  America  throng 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodiel 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  « 
operation  with  other  organizations,  to  ^  onj 
inate  and  disseminate  educational  material  i 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  chart) 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knighl 
hood  of  Youth  it  provides  homes,  school 
and  church  schools  with  a  method_  of  chw 
acter  training  through  actual  practice.  Off 
cers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  Pres.;  Charle 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y- 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOI 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.-Dr.  Williat 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charle 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  B 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  Nei 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygieni 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  UK 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behaviol 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  sen 
ice,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.0 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  montfc 
ly.  $.50  a  year. 


NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THI 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mri 
Winifred  Hathaway,  associate  director;  Di 
B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director,  an< 
Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  371 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fui 
nish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organia 
tions  and  legislation,  publish  literature  o 
movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cos) 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 
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NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 


! 

a  year;     "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  mo 
ly,  $.50  a  year. 

TIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION      OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.    Carris,    managing   director;     Mrs. 

Winifred   Hathaway,    associate  director.     Lit. 

Franklin    Royer,    medical    director,    and 

Miss     Eleanor     P.     Brown,  .  secretary^     . 


tions    aiiu     ics»o"»*«*"»     i  -------    ...  f,ne+ 

movement-samples    free,    quantities   at   cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

ATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK—  John  A.  Lapp,  president,  Chicago, 
TTI  •  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E. 
Long  St  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
U  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
y*""tyholds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  ng£inf[($u£>e  j^ 
MaTTl.^',  1927.  C  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

ATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND      TEACHERS-Mrs.    A.   H.  Reeve, 

President,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins  Executjre 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 


for    35    women's   organizat 
Parker.    M.D.,    President. 


Valeria 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  CHURCH  MIS- 
SION OF  HELP — H33  Broadway,  New 
York,  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Fifteen 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining 
staffs  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.  -3/0 Seventh 

Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 

for  health  work  among  colored  people. 
To   create   and   stimulate  health   conscious- 
ness and  responsibility  among  the  colored 
people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and  place  young 
colored    women    in    public   health   work. 
Work     supported     by     memberships     and 
voluntary   contributions. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS-At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village.  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guidec 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  Institu- 
tions The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kinc 
in  the  country.  For  further  information 
address  Calvin  Derrick,  Dean. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE-For  social 
service  among  Negroes  L.  HoUingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y  127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Estab- 
ashes'  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Irai 
Negro  social  workers  Publishes  J'Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION-Anna  A.  Gor- 
don, president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  et- 
felrive 'enforcement'  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
£an  people  through  the  departmer .of  Child 
Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Mor 
Hy!  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  Amer- 
icanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  en_ 
deavor.  Official  publications  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE  — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  hon- 
orary president:  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  247  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York: 
Miss  Elizabeth  Chriitman.  secretary.  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago.  111.  Standl 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop 
through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Information 
given. 

PLAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION     OF     AMERICA— 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In- 
formation available  on  playground  and  com- 
munity center  activities  and  administration. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  MOTION  PICTURE 
FOUNDATION,  Inc.— William  E.  Har- 
mon, Pres.;  W.  Burke  Harmon,  Vice-Pres. ; 
Mary  Beattie  Brady.  Treas.:  Estelle  Merrill, 
Sec.;  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Pro- 
ducers and  distributors  of  simple,  short 
motion  pictures  designed  strictly  for  church 
use  as  oart  of  a  regular  service.  One  of 
the  activities  of  the  Harmon  Foundation. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FpUNDATION-For   the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans.  Statis- 
tics. Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  iti 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  REST,  Woodcliff  Lake.  N.J.. 
is  conducted  by  the  Episcopal  Sisters  of  S 
John  Baptist  for  convalescent  or  tired  girls 
and  women.  Season.  May  15  to  October  1. 
Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge.  Telephone,  Park 
Ridge  152.  (Country  Branch  of  St.  Andrews 
Convalescent  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C.) 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE -An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South'  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal" W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holiey. 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA  -  a     cooperative     Educational 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


(Continued  from  page  235) 
most  rife;  it  is  not  found  to  any  marked  degree  in  highly  or- 
ganized   social   groups   where    the    individual    is    carefully    m 
corporated    into    the    group,    his    needs    denned    for        n and 
fulfillment  provided.    It  is  found  also  where  there  is  . ^general y 
accepted   attitude   that   suicide   is   justifiable,  commen 
within  the  right  of  the  individual. 

The  control  of  suicide  seems  to  lie  either  m  gmn,E    he  in 
dividual  some  firm  and  systematic  outline  of  the  ,      rests .c rf  a 
full  life  and  a  means  of  satisfying  them,  or  m  making  •»* 
repulsive.    Practically  considered,  either  proposal  see 
impossible.    The  trend  today  is  toward  more  and  **&"*"•£ 
cities  whose  rapid  growth  makes  it  ^possible  to  draw  all    he 
•a«r     seeking    city-drawn   people    into    organised   group   L 
Thg     old    a  peal    tLt    suicide    was    of    the    devi  ,    and    hence 
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suicide   has   been    torn   loose    from   such   groups.     Few  wo, 
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advocate  a  return  to  the  simple  communal  life  or  the  strictures 
medieval  religion,  nor  could  this  backward  turn  be  made  , 
we   wished.    Change,   city   growth,    and   the   concom.t 
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the  courage  to  persevere. 


i'VosV  from  such  groups.     Few  would     £«££<—  „,  ,  W^«  ^ 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CAPABLE  and  experienced  teacher  for 
Sewing  and  Handcraft  Classes  in  a  large 
Settlement.  Resident  position.  To  report 
any  time  before  October  ist.  5831  SURVEY. 


BY  JUNE  ist.  Social  Case  Worker,  Col- 
lege graduate  at  Institution  for  dependent 
children.  Must  have  had  experience  in 
both  family  and  children's  case  work. 
Knowledge  of  how  to  plan  child's  welfare 
program  in  institution  essential,  5818 
SURVEY. 


SETTLEMENT  of  New  York  City  in- 
vites applications  from  Jewish  men  of  ex- 
perience for  directorship  of  boys  work. 
5819  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Woman  with  successful 
executive  experience,  as  business  manager, 
to  supervise  household  management,  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  expenditures  of  a  Girls' 
Boarding  School.  Write  fully,  stating  train- 
ing, experience,  salary  required,  and 
when  available.  5821  SURVEY. 


HEBREW  Orphans'  Home  has  vacancy 
for  a  boys'  supervisor.  State  qualifications, 
age,  references.  Address  Supt.,  142  Fair- 
field  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 


DIRECTOR  for  pre-kindergarten  school, 
wanted  for  July  i.  Only  college  graduates 
who  have  also  graduated  from  a  full  pre- 
kindergarten  course  together  with  ample 
experience  in  the  field  need  apply.  Write 
stating  age,  experience  and  colleges  at- 
tended. Excellent  salary  offered  Benedict 
Gorowitz,  Superintendent,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln House,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Two  men,  one  boys'  work- 
er, and  an  athletic  director  for  New  York 
settlement.  Afternoons  and  evenings  or 
evenings  only  to  begin  end  of  September. 
5830  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Young  woman  with  expe- 
rience, good  taste  and  judgment,  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Principal  of  a  Girls' 
Boarding  School.  College  Graduate  pre- 
ferred. In  letter  of  own  typing  state  train- 
ing, experience,  interests,  and  when  avail- 
able. 5823  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Assistant  headworker  for 
settlement  house  in  New  York  City.  Must 
understand  girls'  work.  Address  5829 
SURVEY. 


ASSISTANT  HEADWORKER  and 
director  of  girls'  work  for  a  Jewish  Settle- 
ment in  New  York.  Experience  essential. 
Dramatic  or  handcraft  training  required. 
5826  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Case  Worker  to  serve  as 
secretary  of  well  established  county  organ- 
izjition  in  Iowa.  Apply  5828  SURVEY.  For 
personal  interview  at  Des  Moines  Confer- 
ence, phone  Drake  3033. 

CHAPERON  WANTED:  Jewish  Soror- 
ity at  a  state  university  desires  a  re- 
fined, well-educated,  middle-aged  woman, 
not  over  fifty  years,  to  act  as  chaperon 
and  house  mother.  Congenial  surroundings 
in  a  university  town.  5832  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement.  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


At  the  Conference — 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 

of   the 
SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

of   the 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

Perching  Square  BIdg.  New  York  City 

will  be  in  attendance  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  May  llth-18th,  1927.  Miss  Holmes  will  be  pleased  to  meet  and  confer 
with  executives  and  social  workers  regarding  placement  service. 

For    information    regarding    headquarters    during    the    conference,    apply 
at  the  Survey's  booth. 


Attention  Social  Workers! 

Positions  open  no<w  for 

Executive  Secretary,  Council  of  St 
cial  Agencies,  East.  $3,000. 

Child  Placing  Executive,  East 
$2,400. 

Child    Welfare    worker*     (3),    East 

$1,800-$2,200. 
Psychiatric     worker*,      (2)      behavio 

problem*,     adolescent     girl*,     Mid 

West.   $1,500-$  1,800. 
Girl*'  Club  worker*   (7),  Settlement* 

East  and  Mid- West.    $1,500-$2,400 
Experienced     family      case     workeri 

East,  South  and  Mid- West.  $1,500 

$2,500. 
Executive*     (6)     case     work     experi 

ence,        welfare        center*,        East 

$2,000-$2,500. 
Opportunities    for    college    graduate. 

with     sociology     major     to     securi 

training   in    family    case    work,    be 

ginning    salary    $100    per    month. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE  Inc 

Occupational     Bureau     for     College     Woma 

7-11    East   44th    Street 

New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

BAND  MASTER  WANTED  —  T 
Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Morganz 
Pa.,  will  employ  a  high  class  Band  Mist 
and  Musical  Director  if  satisfactory  ten 
can  be  agreed  upon.  Address  W.  F.  Pen 
Superintendent. 

EXPERIENCED  GIRLS'  SUPERVISO 
wanted  for  Jewish  Children'*  Home,  1 
cated  in  the  South.  5795  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  to  get  in  touch  with  ed 
cated,  refined  woman  to  care  for  thr 
motherless  children  of  school  age  an 
supervise  family,  living  in  Southern  Ca 
fornia.  5812  SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A  CHILD  CARING  organization  wish 
to   place    a    few   girls    aged    from   five 
twelve  years  in  superior  private  Christia 
homes   in   order   that   they   may   have   t 
advantage  of  a  normal  happy  family  lit 
Health,  clothing  and  educational  etpensf 
will  be  borne  by  the  organization.    Home 
situated  in  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Pitt? 
burgh  or  New  York  preferred.    All  agree 
ments  private.  Please  reply  to  5816  SURVBI 


RESEARCH:   We  assist  in  preparin 
special  articles,  papen 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  sei 
vice.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  50 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Bradley,    famoui    «p«r 
ibswi   just   how  t«   mike   h«« 
Catse-mtKirE.     etndj 
rli*  bit  profits.  How  t 
uttc.  run   profitable   TEA    ROOMI 
..JT  Inni,  Cftfeterlaj,  eic. — oter  51  w»y,« 
MaKf    Money:      Write   ;od*r   f«r    lUit 
booklet    "Cooklnc    !«r    Profl;,  '    It'i    TBMH 

Anriaa  School  of  Hone  Economics,   849  L  S8(li  Street,   Cbiea* 
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•  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

•CECUTIVE:  10  years  supervisory  and 
aja^erial  capacities.  Thorough  knowl- 
•T  of  boys.  Capable  of  taking  more 
It  average  interest.  Excellent  refer- 
§8.  5835  SURVEY.  __ 

•CTIVE  MAN  of  thirty-two,  with 
•ping  and  broad  experience  as  execu- 
I  and  staff  worker  in  municipal  wel- 
§  and  institutional  work  (both  children 
t  adults),  will  compromise  on  salary  to 
•re  connection  with  future  possibilities. 
;S;  SURVEY. 

•AMILY  CASE  WORKER,  experienced  , 

It  has  also  had  experience  in  ^Public 
•jlth  Nursing,  wishes  position  with  so- 

li  agency.     5837  SURVEY.  _ 

I»AN  AND  WIFE  trained  and  experi- 
Ld  in  social  work,  desire  positions  in 
Hitution,  school,  municipal  department 
•(private  organization.  College  training 
l|  several  years  experience  in  dramatics, 
Esical  education,  sports  and  teaching, 
•both  executives  or  staff  workers.  5841 
RVEY.  _ 

ITAMILY  CASE  WORKER,  experienced, 

whes     position     with     a     Jewish     Social 
Available   at  once.  5840  SURVEY. 


',  JOYS'  CLUB  or  Home  Director.  Young 
fan  of  twelve  years  experience  with  boys, 
•uld  like  to  transfer  to  larger  field  in 
•11.  Excellent  references  as  to  character, 
£tl  disciplinarian.  5810  SURVEY. 

I  SUPERINTENDENT,  varied  experience 
•j  executive  and  organizer,  pleasant  per- 
fgiality.  For  children,  convalescents,  or 
Id  folks.  5808  SURVEY. 

!  WANTED:  Position  as  head  worker  in 
•  rttlement  in  middle  West,  preferably 
I  bio.  College  education  and  several  years 
i  iperience  in  Settlements.  5806  SURVEY. 

1  WANTED:  Position  as  companion- 
i  cretary,  convalescent  nurse,  or  tutor  for 
lild,  by  young  woman  of  pleasing  per- 
,;lnality,  college  education  and  varied  ex- 
kprience.  5820  SURVEY. 

1  BOYS'  WORKER  experienced   in  Com- 

(lunity  Center  Activities  and  problem  boy 
ases,  Big  Brother  Executive,  Scout 
eader,  Red  Cross  Instructor,  Camp 

IJirector,  Probation  Officer  desires  change. 

|8z4  SURVEY. 

I  WANTED  —  opportunity  to  participate 
In  community  organization  project  de- 
igned to  promote  the  most  efficient  organ- 
zation  of  social  agencies  with  maximum 
iimount  of  democratic  control.  Social  work- 
(r,  woman,  eight  years'  experience  (six  a» 
-•xecutive)  desires  to  make  a  change,  if 
.hange  offers  participation  in  vital  pro- 
;ram  for  study  of  present  aims,  methods, 
results  of  social  work.  In  addition  to 
previous  business  experience,  experience 
:overs  community  organization,  financial, 
publicity,  social  legislation  campaigns. 
urban  and  rural  health  programs.  East 
preferred.  5825  SURVEY. 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 


-(or  trained  executives  and  other 


workers  in  institutions? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Directors  for  practi- 
cally trained  worker*  to  fill  important 
positions  ? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  its  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

Endorsed  and  partially  financed  by 
the  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Mem- 
orial. 

We  are  unable  to  fill  continuous  re- 
quests coming  to  us  for  well  trained 
personnel. 

For  furthtr  information  addnu 

CAI.VIH  Dttucx,  Dem 
THE   NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Dobbs  Ferry  on  Hudson 

FOR    INSTITUTION    EXECUTIVES 

AND    OTHER    WORKERS 

New  York 


New   York 


SMALL  NURSERY  GROUP 

Beautiful  country  surroundings 
Healthy,  simple,  homelike  experience  for 

very  limited   number  of  children— aged  4 

to  7,  June,  July,  August. 

Westchester  Co.,  2  hrs.  from  New  York. 
Director,   ALVIE   NITSCHKE,  Walden 

School,   34   West   68th    Street,   New  York. 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 


New   York 


DUTCH   COLONIAL  FARM-HOUSE 

unfurnished.      Use    of   half   mile .River 


Vermont 


FOR  RENT:  For  the  Summer,  com- 
pletely furnished,  comfortable,  small 
summer  bungalow  in  Green  Mountains, 
Southern  Vermont.  Suitable  for  occu- 
pation by  married  couple  or  two  women. 
For  information,  apply  Box  5779  Sumr. 


Maine 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Elizabeth  Dawson  Wonderful  Chocolates 

packed  in  a  beautiful  5  Ib.  box.  $3.00.  delivered 
to  your  home.  Allen  &  Andrews.  Coming.  N.  Y. 

"Home -Making  as  a   Profession" 

Is  a  30-pp.  111.  handbook— lt'»  FREE.     Home-Mud; 

Domestic  Science  courses,   for   teaching.    Institution 

management,  etc..   and  for  home  making  efficiency. 

Am.  School  ol  Home  Economics.  849~E.  S8th  St.  Chicago 


TOURS 


I-.        c    1      "Quiet    Acres,"   North   Anson, 
For  Sale    M"        Old     fashioned     house, 

rent  for  summer.  ELIZABETH  f.  nv 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


WHAT  TO  THINK 
ABOUT  EUROPE 

Travel  with 
Dr. Charles  Upson  Clark 

Student  of  international  affairs,  publicist, 
ex-director  of  American  School  at  Rome. 
Observe  and  understand  present-day  condi- 
tion and  problems.  Most  important  Euro- 
pean leaders.  An  unusual  opportunity 
awaits  you. 

July  2  sailing.  Address  Dr.  Clark  at 

447-W  Park  Sq.  Building        Boston,  Mass. 


Europe  37  Days  $295 


day  up.     200 
Booklet  free. 


Europe   by   motor   $7   i 
tours   to  choose   from. 

Student  Internationale 

Little    Bldg.  Boston,    Mass. 


RESORTS 


New   York 


VACATION  AT  THE  VICTOR 

(Modern,  reasonable) 

Woodstock,   New   York 

The  Summer  Art  Center  of  America 

Beautiful  mountain  scenery,   Art  School 

and  Exhibits.  Little  Theatre.  Inspiring, 

Restful.    Write  today. 


Manhattan   Beach   Hotel,   New   York 

At  the  seashore.  Modern;  fireproof. 
Home-like  comforts.  Outdoor  sports;  surf 
bathing;  37  minutes  to  Times  Sq.  via 
BMT.  Now  open  for  Spring  and  Summer 
reservations.  Rates  moderate.  Phone 
Sheepshead  3000.  

Connecticut 


BLUE  JAY  LODGE 

Woodbridge  Connecticut 

Ideal    place   for    restful    vacation   or 
week  end  in  country.    Good  wholesom 
food.  Moderate  rates.  Two  hours  from 
N.   Y.— near   New    Haven.    Write   for 
further  information. 

I  o  r  a  d  o 


WOMAN  PHYSICIAN,  graduate 
iMunich  (1921),  Wisconsin  State  Board 
1(1925),  experience  City  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  past  two  summers  camp  work, 
would  like  position  as  Medical  Supervisor 
in  camp.  Adirondacks  or  Green  Moun- 
tains or  anywhere  in  East.  Woods — high 
altitude  preferred.  5«27  SURVEY.  West  <jneSI.er,  ™. 

(In  answering  advertisement,  please  mention  THE  S 


R 


ANCH  VACATION.  Rockies  of  north 
Colorado.  Only  a  few  guests  taken. 
fishing  In  stream  and  lake,  beau- 
trails; Baddle  horses 


BENNETT,    Eggers,    Col. 


as,  it  identifies  you.) 
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What  Is  New  and  True  in  Social  Work? 

Harmon-Survey  Quarterly  Awards 

"For  the  best  manuscripts  dealing  with  some  in- 
vention, achievement  or  forecast  in  the  practice  of 
social  work  or  the  administration  of  social  agencies 
in  America." 

First  Prize,  $250,    A  Casework  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Unemployment,  by 

Julia  Alsberg,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Second  Prize,  $100,   The    Subjective    Element    in  Interviewing,    by  Frances  M. 

Potter,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Third  Prize,  $50,   Social  Backgrounds  of  Education,  by  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Honorable  Mention :  The  Transformation  of  Belmont  House,  by  Arthur  Dunham 

and  Esther  S.  Dunham,  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  Again:  What  Are  the  Dividends 

of  Social  Work?  by  Jane  Purcell-Guild,  Richmond,  Va. 

THE  first  prize  goes  to  the  record  of  an  achieve-  in  that  vast  and  little  explored  field  of  the  sub- 
ment,  the  application  of  the  casework  method  jective  in  which  so  many  of  the  really  important 
to  the  problem  of  bringing  together  the  job-  things  of  life  occur.  The  side  of  interviewing  that 
less  and  the  job  in  an  industrial  district  of  a  large  Miss  Potter  is  concerned  with  has  little  to  do  with 
middle  western  city.  The  St.  Louis  Provident  files  or  index  cards  or  office  lighting.  She  has  dis- 
Association  began  with  two  simultaneous  studies  covered  for  herself  and  here  passes  on  "the  pro- 
extending  over  a  year,  "the  first  relating  to  the  cedure  during  the  interview  which  releases  the 
employe  and  the  second  to  the  employer."  The  client  for  self  revelation."  She  finds  that  "sub- 
aim  of  the  first  study  was  to  find  out  what  sort  of  jective  analysis  and  the  subjective  planning  of 
men  in  the  community  were  out  of  work,  what  interviews  gives  to  casework  a  new  fascination  and 
their  education  and  training  had  been,  their  job  opens  up  a  field  for  exploration  that  is  almost 
history  and  their  financial  status.  The  aim  of  the  boundless  in  its  scope  and  possibilities;"  and  from 
second  was  to  discover  the  community's  job  possi-  this  rewarding  approach,  the  writer  is  justified  in 
bilities,  the  types  of  work  available,  working  con-  speaking  of  "the  art  of  casework." 
ditions  and  seasonal  changes.  On  the  basis  of  this  The  third  prize  goes  to  a  forecast  of  the  de- 
careful  fact  finding  survey,  the  Association  devel-  velopment  of  "educational  casework,"  ^through 
oped  a  project  "which  holds  tremendous  possi-  which  the  teacher  will  discover  and  use  "the  rich 
bilities  in  the  close  alliance  between  case  work  backgrounds  of  the  child's  social  experience,  his 
and  industry."  Miss  Alsberg's  account  of  it  will  entire  out-of-school  experience." 
be  published  in  an  early  issue  of  Survey  Announcement  of  the  judges'  decision  was  made 
Graphic.  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at 
The  second  prize  goes  to  a  record  of  invention  Des  Moi.nes. 

I  'HE  jury  of  award,  to  which  the  Harmon  Foundation  and  The  Survey 
J-  make  grateful  acknowledgment  of  prompt  and  effective  service,  included : 

JOHN  A.  LAPP,  chairman 

President,  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
Director,    Department   of   Social    Action,    National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference 

JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

Executive    Secretary,    Minneapolis    Family    Welfare 
Association 

NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 

Executive  Secretary,  Children's  Commission  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

WILLIAM  J.  NORTON 

Secretary,  Detroit  Community  Fund 

I.  M.  RUBINOW 

Executive  Director,  Jewish  Welfare  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia 


EHIND  THE  LEVEES 
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CASHING  CONCEPTS  m  EDUCATIO^ 

FELIX  ADLER'S  VISION  by  Herbert  W.  Smith 

:  ANTIOCH  and  the  GOING  WUKLU 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^••iHHMBV^'^ 

Wisconsin's  Experiment 
By  ALEXANDER  MEIKLEJOHN 

gQTTTPRKI.  CAGE  by  Agnes  M.Conklin 

T  irHTWARKSCHULK 
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When  Xerxes  wept 


This  mammoth  steam 
turbine  with  a  total 
capacity  of  208,000  kilo- 
watts (280,000  horse 
power)  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  station  of  the 
State  Line  Generating 
Company  near  Chicago. 
What  a  striking  contrast 
between  this  huge  gener- 
ating unit  and  the  group 
of  home  devicea-it  oper- 
ates— MAZDA  lamps, 
fans,  vacuum  cleaners, 
and  many  others.  Yet 
General  Electric  makes 
both. 


great  Persian  ruler  gazed  from  a  hill-top 
JL  upon  his  vast  army  of  a  million  men.  It  was  the 
largest  army  that  had  ever  existed.  And  he  turned 
away  with  tears  in  his  eyes  because  in  a  hundred 
years  all  trace  of  it  would  be  gone.  That  army  was 
a  symbol  of  power,  destructive  and  transient. 

Today  in  one  machine,  now  being  built  in  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  shops,  there  is  combined  the  muscular 
energy  of  two  million  men.  This  great  machine,  a 
steam  turbine,  is  also  a  symbol  of  power — a  new 
power  that  is  constructive  and  permanent. 

Its  unprecedented  size,  a  record  in  construction  of 
such  machines,  is  a  pledge  to  the  people  that  the 
electrical  industry  is  on  the  march,  ever  on  the  alert 
to  supply  plenty  of  electricity  at  a  low  cost  to  all. 


GENERAL  EL 


SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  PRICE  OF  BOOKS  • 


8  9  1928 


This  is  an  answer  to  a  comment  sometimes  made  aboutT 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.    "If  I  could  buy  books 
cheaper    from    you,"    some    people    write,    "I   would 
fc  subscribe."     What    force    is    there    in    this    objection? JL 


OVER  40,000  people,  in  every  walk 
of  life,  have  already  become  sub- 
scribers to  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club.    This  interesting  enterprise  has  en- 
gaged a  group  of  five  well-known  critics 
to    choose    each    month    "the    oustanding 
book  of  the  month."     This  book  is  then 
sent   to   those   subscribers    who   want    it. 
They  pay  the  same  price  for  it  (no  more) 
than  the  publisher  himself  charges. 

If  the  book  proves  to  be  one  that  a  sub- 
scriber would  not  have  purchased  of  his 
own  volition,  he  may  substitute  for  it 
any  one  of  a  number  of  ether  new  books, 
simultaneously  recommended.  Thus  his 
freedom  of  choice  among  the  new  books 
is  no  more  limited  than  if  he  browsed 
in  a  bookstore.  The  members  of  the 
Selecting  Committee,  which  chooses  the 
books,  are:  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Chair- 
man; Heywood  Broun,  Dorothy  Canfield, 
Christopher  Morley  and  William  Allen 
White. 

Why  Most  People  Subscribe 
Now,  why  subscribe  to  this  service  if 
one  is  to  pay  the  same  price  the  books 
will  cost  in  a  bookstore?  Because,  again 
and  again,  by  reason  of  procrastination 
or  business,  you  fail  to  obtain  and  read 
the  really  outstanding  books.  How  many 
times  have  you  said:  "I  must  read  that 
book!"  Then,  months  later,  you  confess 

to  someone  that  "you  "ever  Sot  around 
to  it."  The  Book-of-the-Month  Club  in- 
sures you  against  this.  It  puts  in  your 
hand  the  book  you  want  to  read.  Yoc 
can't  miss  it.  That  is  the  chief  reason 
intelligent  people  subscribe  to  this  set- 
vice:  not  to  get  "bargains,"  but  to  make 
sure  they  will  read  the  books  they  intend 
to  read. 

"But  this  need  not  prevent  you,"  some 
one  will  argue,  "from  offering  books  at  a 
lower  price,  like  the  German  societies. 
Those  who  make  this  argument  do  not 
understand  the  radical  difference  between 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  the 
German  societies.  The  German  societies 
are  publishers.  Each  one  publishes  its 
own  boots,  and  subscribers  must  take 
each  book  these  publishers  get  out,  whe- 
ther they  like  it  or  not.  There  is  no 
privilege  of  exchange  or  substitution  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


If  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  made 
contracts  with  authors,  if  it  published  its 
own  books,  and  if  it  did  not  give  the 
privilege  of  exchange  and  substitution, 
it  might  be  able  to  give  its  subscribers 
some  books  at  a  lower  price.  But  that  is 
not  its  function:  its  function  is  to  choose 
for  its  subscribers  the  outstanding  boots 
that  are  published,  whoever  the  author 
and  whoever  the  publishers,  so  that  its 
subscribers  will  not  miss  those  books! 

Bargain  Prices  on  Best 
Books  Impossible 

Since  we  do  not  publish  our  own  books, 
since  we  must  scrupulously  consider  the 
hooks  of  all  publishers  without  favor,  we 
are  compelled  to  sell  any  book  that  is 
chosen  at  the  same  price  the  publisher 
charges.  For  there  is  not  a  single  pub- 
lisher of  standing,  -who  will  cooperate 
with  us  in  selling  a  good  new  book  at 
one  price  while  book  stores  are  obliged 
to  sell  it  at  a  higher  price. 

It  is  true  that  perhaps,  by  "shopping" 
among  publishers  (something  completely 
foreign  to  the  whole  idea),  we  might 
occasionally  be  able  to  induce  publishers 
to  relinquish  some  books  that  might  be 
sold  at  a  lower  price.  But  the  only  books 


they  could  let  us  have  would  be  "second- 
rate  books."  The  books  by  their  impor- 
tant authors — the  books  that  intelligent 
people  are  anxious  not  to  miss — they  will 
never  let  us  have  at  a  bargain  price. 
Why  not?  Because  they  themselves  can- 
not afford  to.  It  is  a  rarity  for  a  good 
book  to  sell  below  $2.00  a  copy,  simply 
because  it  is  impossible  for  the  publisher 
to  sell  any  good  book  for  a  smaller  sum 
and  yet  keep  his  business  alive.  The 
cost  of  manufacture  and  the  rate  of 
author's  royalty  forbid  it. 

Send  for  Prospectus 

No — the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  would 
like  to  be  able  to  favor  its  present  sub- 
scribers, and  to  obtain  new  ones,  with 
an  offer  of  "the  best  new  books  at  a  bar- 
gain." But  it  cannot  do  so,  and  adver- 
tise honestly.  For  the  truth  is  that,  if  we 
did  this,  none  of  the  reputable  publishers 
could  afford  to  submit  their  best  books  to 
us  for  consideration,  and  thus  the  whole 
idea  of  the  enterprise — which  is,  to  en- 
able people  to  obtain  the  truly  outstand- 
ing books — would  be  altogether  dissi- 
pated. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club,  and  wish  to  know  how 
it  operates,  send  for  its  prospectus.  Its 
present  40,000  subscribers,,  comprising 
what  is  perhaps  the  intellectual  elite  of 
the  country,  proves  that  this  is  a  service 
that  you  will  find  both  convenient  and 
valuable.  Your  request  for  this  prospec- 
tus will  not  obligate  you  to  subscribe. 


Handed    to    you 
by    the    postman     1 
—  the  books  you 
are    anxious    not 
to    miss  ! 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
218   West   40th    St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  without  c 
Uning  the  details  of  the 
This  request  involves  me 
scribe  to  your  service. 

CLUB,   Inc.                    35F 

ost.  your  prospectus  out 
Book-of-the-Month  Pla 
in  no  obligation  to  sr 

Na 

Address   
City  

...    State  

(In  answering 
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Tours  of  Interest  to 
Survey  Readers 

PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION 

Eight  Countries 

Lectures  at  Toynbee  Hall. 
Visits  to  Experimental  Schools. 
Locarno   Conference   on   Progressive   Edu- 
cation. 

Conferences  with   Members   of  Secretariat 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDY  TOURS 

Homelands  of  New  Americans. 

Youth   Movement. 

Capitals  of  Europe. 

Holy  Land. 

Other  Study  Groups  Planned. 

PLEASURE  TOURS 

With   many   social    events. 

Detailed    itineraries    will    be    furnished. 
Groups  limited — Membership  restricted. 

WORLD  ACQUAINTANCE  TOURS 

New  York  City    circle  2511    51  West  49th  St. 


Europe's  Progressive  Schools 

Invite  Sixty  American  Teachers 

Four  parties  each  comprising  fourteen  teachers  under 
qualified  leadership  will  spend  this  summer  visiting 
schools  and  meeting  teachers  in  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Denmark  and  Belgium.  Each 
group  has  its  individual  itinerary  but  all  will  attend 
the  International  Conference  on  New  Education  at 
Locarno. 

The  programs  include  the  progressive  schools  in 
London,  the  Danish  Folk  High  Schools,  the  Munici- 
pal Experimental  Schools  of  Hamburg,  the  Oden- 
waldschule,  and  the  Decroly  Demonstration  School. 
It  will  be  possible  for  those  interested  in  visiting  only 
the  English  schools  to  join  the  groups  during  their 
stay  in  England. 

Arrangements  in  Europe  are  being  made  with  the 
assistance  of  the  New  Education  Fellowship  and 
Bureau  International  ({'Education. 

While  membership  in  the  groups  is  necessarily  selec- 
tive, all  lu/io  are  interested  are  invited  to  apply  for 
prices,  itineraries,  end  other  detailed  infarmation  to 

THE  OPEN  ROAD,  Inc. 

2  West  46th  Street          :  New  York  City 


• 
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Child  Welfare: 
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Re-Christened 

RUTH  is  four  years  old.  Her  father  is  one  of  the  illumina 
in  the  noble  profession  of  social  work.  Her  mother 
the  salt  of  the  earth  and  not  a  too  ardent  devotee  of  the  go. 
dess  Style.  In  fact  none  of  the  publications  featuring  tl 
goddess  are  to  be  found  in  the  vast  amount  of  literature  whi< 
the  house  affords. 

Ruth  came  down  stairs  to  call.      Practically  all  the  style 
be  found  in  the  neighbor's  house  is  what  Ruth  herself   brin; 
to   it.     Attired   in    her   hostess's   hat,   goloshes,   scarf    and   be 
gloves  Ruth  becomes  highly  ornamental  and  the  neighbor  fee 
flattered   to  have   such  an  elegant   person   use   her  couch   for 
taxi  and  the  fire-side  bench  for  a  subway.     And  as  for  fashii 
magazines,  they  are  as  scarce  downstairs  as  upstairs. 

On  this  particular  occasion  Ruth  felt  like  being  bookish.  SI 
asked  her  hostess  for  a  magazine  and  was  told  to  pick  one  o 
from  the  pile  on  the  table.  Chattering  glibly  she  looked  the 
over.  Finally  she  said,  "I  am  looking  for  The  Footsteps 
Style.  Yes,  here  it  is."  She  had  found  the  March  Surv 
Graphic.  Hastily  thumbing  its  pages  she  gazed  upon  tl 
pictures  of  II  Duce  and  other  Italian  notables. 

"Look  at  these  nice  pictures,"  she  begged  of  her  hostes 
And  then  with  a  roguish  smile  and  a  delicately  lifted  eyebro 
she  remarked,  "Yes,  I  always  read  The  Footsteps  of  Sty 
every  day." 

And  if  you  ask  us,  we   think  that  any  social   work  joura 
which  through  the  blessed  alchemy  of  a  four  year  old's  imaj 
nation   becomes   anything   so   fascinating    as   The   Footsteps 
Style  is  a  howling  springtime  success. 

MARY    IRENE  ATKINSON' 

WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMEKIC.I 
//  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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The  Gist  of  It 

FIRST  the  high  school  people  and  then  the  college 
people  discuss  the  theme  of  this  number  (Learning 
for  Living,  page.  247). 

IN  a  student  population  of  5,000  at  the  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  there  are  hundreds  of  "unadjusted" 
youngsters,  out  of  step  and  out  of  patience  with  an  aca- 
demic routine.  These  "problem  pupils"  bring  their  diffi- 
culties to  the  Student  Welfare  Committee  of  which  Agnes 
M.  Conklin  ia  the  head.  A  graduate  of  Barnard  College, 
Miss  Conklin  took  her  higher  degree  in  psychology  at 
Columbia.  Page  248. 

ON  a  recent  visit  to  his  native  Germany,  Bruno  Lasker 
spent  some  time  as  the  guest  of  the  educators  who 
are  carrying  forward  the  Lichtwarkschule  experiment. 
Mr.  Lasker,  formerly  head  of  The  Survey's  foreign  service 
department  is  now  secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Race 
Relations  of  The  Inquiry.  Page  252. 

AFTER  graduating  from  Harvard,  Herbert  W.  Smith 
taught  for  four  years  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  for  five  years  at  his  alma  mater.  As 
Principal  of  the  Ethical  Culture  High  School,  he  has  joined 
with  Felix  Adler  in  working  out  the  plans  for  the  new 
Pre-Professional  School  which  is  to  open  in  the  fall  of 
1928.  His  article  is  illustrated  with  examples  of  work 
done  by  students  of  the  present  Arts  High  School,  who 
are  receiving  their  technical  training  under  Herbert  N. 
Kniffen.  Page  255. 

HIS  early  adventures  as  an  instructor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  his  later  absorption  in 
problems  of  labor-management  relations  supplied  the  two- 
fold stimulus  which  recently  sent  Robert  W.  Bruere  of 
The  Survey  staff  "home  by  way  of  Antioch"  where  he 
spent  several  crowded  days  studying  this  attempt  to  knit 
education  into  the  industrial  processes  of  the  modern 
world.  Page  259.  At  Antioch  he  met  Shirley  Norman, 
an  undergraduate  who,  with  his  alternate,  runs  a  photo- 
grapher's studio  in  Yellow  Springs.  The  result  was 
our  frontispiece  and  the  series  of  pictures,  page  261  ff. 

'T    EARNING    for    Living"    in    college    terms    is    inter- 
im pretecl   by  the  second  group  of  articles   in   our  educa- 
ional  sheaf.    On  the  campus  at  Whittier  College,  Whittier, 


California,  Dean  Joseph  Herschel  Coffin  is  guiding 
experiment  in  applying  the  apprenticeship  plan  and  the 
"project  method"  of  the  elementary  schools  to  college 
conditions.  Dean  Coffin,  a  graduate  of  Penn  College  who 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cornell,  was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Earlham  before  going  to  the  Coast.  Page  266. 

THOUGH  Who's  Who  lists  him  as  "prof,  philosophy" 
Alexander  Meiklejohn  is  much  better  known  as  a 
breaker  of  new  ground  in  education.  Before  his  twelve 
years  as  president  of  Amherst,  he  had  served  his  appren- 
ticeship as  a  teacher  and  later  as  dean  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity. Now  the  faculty  and  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  have  given  him  a  laboratory  of  his  own  design- 
ing where  he  may  put  into  practice  the  significant  educa- 
tional philosophy  which  he  states,  page  258. 

FLORENCE  KELLEY'S  broad  educational  experience 
and  her  zeal  for  social  justice  were  harnessed  to 
practical  effort  at  Hull-House  in  the  Nineties,  when  she 
studied  the  prevalent  sweat  shop  system  and  stepped  from 
the  rounds  of  a  settlement  visitor  into  the  office  of  head 
factory  inspector  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  This  is  a  chapter 
from  her  Notes  of  Sixty  Years.  Page  271. 

A  RTHUR  KELLOGG,  managing  editor  of  The  Survey, 
/~V  left  his  desk  to  journey  down  the  devastated  Missis- 
sippi Valley  on  a  relief  boat  with  Secretary  Hoover  and 
the  Red  Cross  executives.  He  pictures  here  the  social 
import  as  well  as  the  stirring  details  of  the  disaster  and 
the  emergent  work  that  follows  the  crest  of  the  great 
flood.  Page  277. 

THE  JULY  ISSUE  OF  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  will  have 
as  its  leading  article  a  discussion  of  flood  prevention 
— the  whole  broad  question  of  levees,  spillways,  storage 
reservoirs,  reforestation,  soil  conservation  and  other  fac- 
tors in  the  thirty-one  states  whose  drainage  flows  into  the 
Mississippi  River  by  J.  Russell  Smith,  professor  of  econo- 
mic geography  at  Columbia  University.  Professor  Smith 
is  widely  known  for  his  volumes  North  America,  Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Geography,  and  Human  Geography. 
Accompanying  articles  will  describe  further  aspects  of  the 
flood  and  of  the  picturesque  peoples  who  live  in  the  in- 
undated Delta. 

READERS  of  THE  SURVEY  may  anticipate  further  interpre- 
tations of  the  educational  problem  of  the  modern  city   by 
Joseph  K.  Hart  in  sequence  to  his   article  on  the   ( 
situation   in  The   Survey   Graphic   for   February,    1927- 
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Learning  for  Living 


DUCATION  is  in  the  midst  of  two  great 
adventures:  the  discovery  of  the  individual 
as  an  individual,  and  the  discovery  of  human 
beings  in  relation  to  the  dusty,  hurrying, 
clattering,  beautiful,  perilous  world  in  which 
we  live.  The  articles  brought  together  in 
I  his  June  number  for  "commencement  time,"  have  to  do 
Ivith  such  explorings. 

Books,  plays,  pictures,  as  well  as  our  own  senses,  tell  us 
hat  more  and  more  we  are  living  in  a  machine  made  world. 
vVe  expect  our  music,  our  drama,  our  recreation,  our  tales, 
I  o  be  made  for  us,  as  well  as  our  houses,  our  clothes,  our 
.  ood,  our  means  of  transportation.     And  as  our  part  in  it, 
:  nore  and  more  of  us  find  ourselves  engaged  in  standardized 
hobs  which  fit  into  a  large  and  complex  process.     To  some 
I  this  means  futile  rebellion  against  the  world  as  we  find  it ; 
others  of  us  accept  dullness  and  mediocrity,  and  cease  to 
look  beyond  the  round  of  our  narrow  days.     A  few  of  us 
sreak  through  gloriously  in  individual  and  creative  achieve- 
ment, but  more  grope  uncertainly  toward  some  sort  of  per- 
sonal satisfaction,  delicate  or  gross,  not  knowing  what  we 
want  or  how  to  find  what  seems  in  any  degree  our  own. 

A  MID  this  confusion,  education  is  one  of  the  things  that 
/~\_  people  talk  about  as  a  "remedy"  or  a  "solution." 
They  mean  usually  a  "remedy"  for  both  personal  and  social 
maladjustment,  a  "solution"  of  their  drifting  perplexities  and 
the  blundering  activities  which  lead  the  society  of  which  they 
are  a  part  into  war,  into  industrial  conflict,  into  intolerance 
and  cruelty  and  waste. 

It  is  being  born  in  upon  us  that  parcels  of  information — 
the  dates  of  Pippin  the  Fat,  Virgil's  meters,  the  extraction 
of  the  square  root — have  slight  worth  in  helping  Bill  Jones 
decide  whether  to  join  the  union,  in  making  Mary  Brown 
more  capable  of  the  difficult  adjustments  of  marriage  and 
maternity,  in  giving  citizens  standards  by  which  to  judge 
candidates  or  understand  the  purposes  of  voting. 

In  the  first  of  our  sheaf  of  articles  a  psychologist  makes 
us  look  at  the  wreckage  of  young  lives  warped  and  stunted 
by  the  "squirrel  cage"  futility  of  rigid,  academic  schooling. 
The  succeeding  articles  tell  of  high  school  and  college 
projects  which  approach  a  solution  from  two  directions. 


One  has  its  starting  point  in  vocational  interests  close  to 
the  center  of  the  individual  life.  In  the  Ethical  Culture 
Arts  High  School,  soon  to  be  broadened  into  a  specially 
equipped  pre-professional  school,  in  the  blend  of  educa- 
tional and  industrial  disciplines  at  Antioch,  on  the 
campus  of  a  small  California  college,  this  is  the  direction 
of  experiment. 

The  second  line  springs  from  the  belief  that  a  background 
of  culture  and  understanding,  an  acquaintance  with  certain 
spiritual  and  intellectual  riches  is  the  surest  hope  of  a  full, 
complete  personal  life  and  a  sense  of  human  values  and  hu- 
man responsibilities.  In  a  public  school  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  new  college  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  this  educa- 
tional philosophy  gives  meaning  to  remarkable  experiments. 

SUCH  efforts  to  integrate  school  experience  with  life  ex- 
perience shake  down  old  antitheses  between  the  classics 
and  science,  between  the  liberal  college  and  the  professional 
school,  into  new  terms,  closer  to  the  realities  of  our  modern 
world,  and  closer  to  the  vast  new  reaches  of  youth  brought 
within  the  wide  arc  of  education  in  a  democracy.  From 
whichever  angle  the  educational  problem  is  approached,  more 
and  more  we  are  realizing  that  what  we  need  and  what  our 
social  organization  needs  is  men  and  women  with  insight 
into  themselves,  and  into  their  scheme  of  life  and  work  and 
its  relation  to  that  of  other  people.  Our  failures  are  failures 
of  understanding.  We  do  not  know  how  to  look  at  our- 
selves, how  to  see  our  problems,  in  a  personal  or  in  a  com- 
munity sense.  Education  ought  to  let  children  and  adults 
look  out  over  the  world  as  it  is,  not  the  vanished  world 
known  to  Caesar's  legions  or  Washington's  Continentals, 
but  this  world  of  factories  and  movies  and  radio  and  tractor 
farming  and  mass  production,  and  all  the  complex  inter- 
dependencies  of  the  machine  process.  We  need  to  see  our 
jobs,  not  as  dead,  repetitive,  standardized  tasks,  but  as  neces- 
sary parts  of  a  vast,  integrated  process  on  which  modern 
life  depends.  We  need  to  look  at  ourselves,  detachedly, 
without  excitement  or  despair,  with  good  humor  and  genuine 
understanding  of  the  springs  of  human  behavior  and  the 
meanings  of  our  reactions  and  desires.  We  need  to  look  at 
ourselves  collectively  and  catch  the  rhythm  of  generations, 
races,  crafts  in  their  epic  struggle.  — BEULAH  AMIDON 
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The  Squirrel  Cage 

By  AGNES  M.  CONKLIN 


EROM  the  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief  of 
the  nursery  rhyme,  through  rich  man,  poor 
man,  to  beggar  man  and  thief,  most  Ameri- 
cans step  into   adult  occupation   from  some 
sort  of  schr-ol.     This  schooling  may  be  long 
or  short,  superior  or  half-baked,  highly  spe- 
cialized or  totally  undifferentiated,  but  whatever  the  quality 
of  the  educational  experience,  it  is  usually  the  stepping-stone 
to  the  job. 

Before  the  job,  how  much  schooling  should  there  he? 
The  parent  answers,  "As  much  as  I  can  afford."  The 
employer  answers,  "As  much  as  will  make  the  child  an 
efficient  worker."  The  educator  answers,  "As  much  as  the 
child  can  absorb."  The  child  answers,  "As  much  as  you 
can  compel  me  to  take."  Only  the  last  statement  takes  effect. 

IN  New  York  City,  we  have  been  having  a  unique  ex- 
perience in  education  since  the  War.  That  disruptive  in- 
strument of  science,  Army  Alpha,  opened  our  eyes  to  many 
things,  some  of  which  were  true  and  some  of  which  were 
not.  It  seemed  to  indicate,  however,  that  if  there  was  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  America  needed,  it  was 
education.  The  remedy  seemed  simple:  The  way  to 
educate  people  is  to  force  them  to  go  to  school  at  least 
until  they  are  physically  mature ;  let  the  mind  grow  with 
the  body ;  it  will  if  you  compel  it.  With  the  gusto  of 
schoolboys,  the  legislators  hurried  back  to  pass  laws. 

In  New  York  State,  children  must  now  attend  school 
until  they  are  seventeen  years  old.  After  the  fourteenth 
birthday,  the  child  may  obtain  working  papers,  but  he  must 
attend  continuation  school.  This  uses  four  hours  a  week 
of  the  employer's  time  and  attendance  at  night  school  may 
not  be  offered  as  a  substitute.  Some  employers  have  estab- 
lished continuation  schools  in  the  place  of  business ;  others 
allow  time  off  for  the  schooling.  The  majority  prefer  to 
wait  until  the  child  has  passed  his  seventeenth  birthday. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  law  operates  to  keep  numbers 
of  children  in  schools  they  dislike  when  mere  staying  in 
school  does  not  educate  them. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  we  know  that  any  step  to 
keep  children  in  school  from  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  seven- 
teen means  keeping  them  in  high  school.  The  high  school 
in  which  we  are  planning  to  educate  them  is  built  on  a 
nineteenth  century  pattern,  and  is  academic  in  character. 
This  type  of  education  deals  largely  with  abstract  material 
studied,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  preparation  for 
college  entrance.  The  course  includes  four  years  of  English  ; 
two  foreign  languages,  one  studied  for  three  years  and  the 
other  for  two;  mathematics — algebra,  plane  geometry, 
trigonometry;  social  sciences — civics,  government,  history, 
economics;  three  years  of  science  chosen  among  biology, 
chemistry,  physics  and  physiography;  together  with  certain 
minor  subjects  such  as  free-hand  drawing,  singing,  elocu- 
tion and  physical  training.  The  selection  of  subject  matter 
grew  out  of  the  conception  of  education  as  a  mental 
discipline;  in  America,  it  is  a  universal  product  standardized 


by  the  entrance  requirements  one  finds  listed  in  every  college 
catalogue.  In  the  consciousness  of  people  at  large,  an 
academic  high  school  education  has  cultural  values  and 
market  values ;  better  than  either  of  these,  it  is  a  sine  qua 
non  for  the  college  career,  which  looms  so  large  in  the 
wishful  thinking  of  the  general  population. 

The  present  article  is  based  on  first-hand  experiences  with 
academic  high  school  education  in  New  York  City,  hut 
what  is  here  said  applies  with  equal  validity  to  other 
communities  'all  over  the  country.  The  predominant  type 
of  education  in  any  community  arises  from  the  predominant 
desires  of  its  influential  citizens.  The  education  desired  by 
the  majority  of  our  best  families  everywhere  is  a  preparation 
for  college,  and  the  high  school  is  designed  to  meet  that 
need.  From  1890  to  1920,  the  number  of  high  school 
students  in  the  United  States  increased  from  approximately 
200,000  to  almost  2,000,000.  By  1920,  the  number  of 
children  in  the  total  population  in  the  age  range  _ fourteen 
to  eighteen,  exceeded  8,000,000,  so  that,  before  the  opera- 
tion of  laws  compelling  high  school  attendance,  selective 
agencies  must  have  determined  who  went  to  high  school 
and  who  did  not.  The  basis  of  any  such  selection  is  bound 
to  be  a  complicated  affair  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  very 
nature  of  the  high  school  course  was  one  of  the  factors. 

A  compulsory  education  law  ignores  factors  of  selection, 
In  New  York  City,  a  force  of  308  truant  officers  perform 
the  service  of  goading  and  driving  the  young  out  of  theii 
chosen  pathways  into  the  schools  "where  they  belong,"  bui 
it  is  far  from  clear  that  they  do  belong  in  high  schools  oi 
the  present  day.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Educatior 
published,  in  January  of  this  year,  the  statement  that,  ir 
the  country  as  a  whole,  twenty-two  out  of  every  one  hundred 
children  enter  high  school.  Only  nine  in  one  hundrec 
graduate  from  high  school  and  only  six  in  one  thousanc 
enter  college.  If  the  high  school  is  to  meet  the  needs  o: 
one  hundred  out  oi  every  hundred,  it  must  alter  : 
standards  by  nothing  short  of  upheaval.  For  a  considcrahli 
number  of  children,  we  have  made  the  span,  fourteen  tc 
seventeen  years,  a  veritable  squirrel  cage. 

GEORGE  entered  high  school  at  the  age  of  thirteer 
years  and  eight  months.  He  had  graduated  from  ar 
elementary  school  in  Scotland  and  had  come  to  Ameriei 
"to  go  to  work."  He  is  the  oldest  of  six,  a  small,  thin 
forlorn  little  boy,  I.Q.  94-  His  father  is  a  plasterer  am 
when  work  is  plentiful,  earns  eighty  dollars  a  week, 
the  strength  of  this,  the  family  purchased  a  house  near  th< 
school  because  they  had  been  advised  that  it  was  better  thai 
paying  rent  "with  a  family  to  raise."  During  the  firs 
winter  in  a  new  environment,  George's  father  found  diffi 
culty  in  securing  work.  The  children  had  to  pick  up  bit 
of  wood  in  vacant  lots  because  there  was  no  money  fo 
coal.  Bread  and  potatoes  were  served  three  times  a  da; 
with  a  dreary  monotony. 

George  hated  high  school  work  and  was  far  from  success 
•ful  in  it.    As  soon  as  he  passed  his  fourteenth  birthday,  th 
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cal  minister  found  him  a  job  as  errand  boy  in  a  bank  at 
n  dollars  a  week.  George  could  have  done  this  well,  as 
s  willingness  and  reliability  in  running  school  errands 
id  already  shown.  Application  for  working  papers  was 
ade  and  the  boy  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  the 
>ual  examination.  He  was  found  nine  pounds  under- 
eight.  The  working  papers  were  refused  and  the  boy 
•turned  to  school.  The  mother  sighed  over  the  regular 
ish  income  that  might  have  been  of  such  help  to  the  family. 
The  boy  has  continued  to  fail  in  his  work,  and  the 
•hool,  although  it  has  changed  his  program  and  tried  to 
totivate  him,  has  not  been  able  to  effect  his  satisfactory 
iaptation.  After  four  terms,  he  is  still  in  the  first  grade 
nd  making  no  progress.  He  has  not  been  able  to  bring  his 
•eight  up  to  standard  and  he  will  no  doubt  leave  school 
t  seventeen  without  meeting  this  part  of  the  requirement, 
"he  attempt  to  transfer  him  to  another  school  in  his  first 
ear  met  with  the  obstacle  of  carfare  which  the  family 
ould  not  afford.  Since  then,  the  family  has  taken  the  atti- 
ude  that  a  change  of  school  is  unwise  since  "he  may  go 

0  work  at  any  time  now." 

Meanwhile  George  has  hated  school  and  learned  nothing 
here.  He  has  been  building  habits  of  failure  instead  of 
abits  of  success,  he  has  lived  two  important  years  of  his  life 
xpecting  at  any  moment  to  be  rescued  from  facing  the  task 

1  hand.    George  is  at  present  a  demoralized  person.    If  he 
'oes  out  to  a  job  tomorrow,  he  will  approach  it  with  habits 
ind  attitudes  that  will  unquestionably  impair  his  efficiency 
is   they   have   already   impaired   his  self-respect.    The   only 
olution  to  this  problem  was  the  bank  job  or,  on  return  to 
.chool,   definite    preparation    for    another  job.    George   got 
wither,  since  the  law  and  the  school  are  still  too  far  apart 

0  help  him. 

A  RTHUR  had  never  wanted  to  come  to  high  school. 
/\  He  was  fourteen  when  he  entered,  I.Q.  94,  tall  and 
lively;  in  business,  he  would  be  called  a  hustler.  From  the 
time  he  was  thirteen,  he  had  worked  in  a  drug  store  near 
his  home  and  his  plan  had  been  to  work  his  way  up  and 
;'learn  pharmacy."  Because  of  physical  difficulties,  he  had 
liot  entered  elementary  school  until  he  was  eight.  He  always 
(felt  over-age,  and  this  no  doubt  contributed  to  his  desire  to 
leave  school  as  soon  as  possible. 

His  father  protested:  "Arthur  is  not  stupid.  He  puts 
all  the  labels  on  the  bottles  and  does  it  good.  He  can  find 
anything  in  that  drug  store!  They  send  him  out.  Why, 
he  can  remember  all  the  addresses  better  than  I  can,  or  you 
can.  He  goes  everywhere  and  never  gets  lost.  A  boy  like 
that  is  not  dunr.b." 

When  we  knew  about  the  drug  store,  we  attempted 
linterest  Arthur  in  Latin,  pointing  out  that  Latin  ought  to 
'help  with  the  names  on  the  labels  and  later  on,  help  with 
the  prescriptions.     But  Arthur  was  unconvinced. 

"It's  all  about  Caesar  and  he  goes  to  wars.     That  doi 
help  in  a  drug  store." 

He  had  a  speech  defect  and  was  sent  to  a  specia 
There  he   really  applied  himself   to  his  school   work, 
iwas  eager  to  learn   how  to  pronounce   the  difficult   nam. 
of  chemicals  and  this  class  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  definite 
.  connection  with  life  as  he  wanted  to  live  it.     Yet,  m  t 
terms,  he  has  accomplished  less  than   two  terms  of  work. 

1  His  father  takes  the  attitude  that  there  is  no  use  in  chang- 
ing his  school  as  he  gets  as  much  out  of  this  school  as  he 
would  out  of  any.      He  is  simply  marking  time   until 


seventeenth  birthday  but  meanwhile,  what  a  waste  of  youth 
and  energy  and  eager  enthusiasm! 

James,  I.  Q.  102,  entered  high  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
after  being  a  leader  in  elementary  school.  He  was  then 
almost  six  feet  tall.  He  was  one  of  five  children  in  a 
family  all  of  whom  attended  high  school  for  varying  lengths 
of  time  but  only  one  of  whom  completed  the  second  grade. 
James  himself  remained  three  terms  in  the  first  grade. 

"TF  you  were  allowed  to  do  what  you  want  to  do,  what 
X  would  it  be,  James?" 
"Draw  cartoons.     I  do  it  for  fun." 
He  pulls  some  dirty  scraps  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and 
exhibits  them. 

"But  you  could  hardly  make  a  living  out  of  that,  could 
you?" 

"Sure,  I  could  if  I  learned  more  about  drawing.  The 
Home  News  paid  me  for  cartoons  last  summer,  three  of 
them." 

Nothing  in  an  academic  high  school  course  can  start 
a  lad  in  this  direction  unless  he  is  able  to  pass  the  stated 
amount  of  prerequisite  work,  and  James  dislikes  his  academic 
subjects  very  thoroughly.  The  family  would  not  consider 
his  transfer  to  another  school  if  such  a  shift  could  be  ar- 
ranged, because  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  have  attended 
this  one  and  James'  failure  to  do  so  might  indicate  that 
"he  isn't  smart  enough  to  stay  here." 

Constance,  I.  Q.  96,  is  a  very  pretty  child,  small  in 
stature,  and  graceful.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and 
eight  months,  she  finds  herself  in  high  school,  hating  the 
work.  Ever  since  she  was  six,  she  has  been  a  dancer,  and 
has  been  many  times  before  the  public. 

"I  can  do  'splits.'  You  see,  I'm  double-jointed  and  can 
twist  myself  all  around." 

She  demonstrates  a  difficult  figure,  balancing  on  one  foot. 
So  authentic  a  source  as  the   Metropolitan  School  of   the 
Ballet  has  pronounced  her  unusually  gifted.     Her  family  i 
well  known  in  theatrical  and  vaudeville  circles  and  the  girl 
will  inevitably  be  drawn  into  this  sort  of  activity. 

"When  I'm  sixteen,  I  can  go  to  the  conservatory  and  go 
to  continuation  school  for  a  year.  I  guess  I  don't  like  school. 
I  don't  pay  any  attention  to  it.  I'm  always  thinking^  of 
when  I  will  get  out  and  be  a  big  success  on  the  stage.' 

She  can  see  no  need  for  Latin,  civics,  algebra,  Chauce 
as  a  background  for  her  dancing.     High  school  has  habituat- 
ed her  to  failure  in  all  three  terms  of  her  attendance. 
situation  has  also  engendered  day-dreaming  habits  whfch  a 
likely  to  continue  to  handicap  her  after  she  leaves 

T  GUIS   I  Q.86,  is  the  fifth  child  in  a  fraternity  of  seven. 
One  child  in  the  family  is  feebleminded.    The  others 
all  started  high  school  work  but  have  not  advance 
nd  the  first  year.    Louis  was  fourteen  at  entrance  , 
school  and  in  five  terms  has  accomphshed  two  terms 
of  work.     He  dislikes  high  school.  „ 

"It  can't  do  you  any  good  if  you  want  to  go  to  work. 
He?  employed    after   school    four   hours   daily    m    h» 
uncle's  shoe  store.     The  uncle  says  that  Louis  .s  a  com- 


he  ,WI  not  come  I.  the  ««re  a,,, 
home  and  study." 


Louis'  face  fell  when  this  was  proposed,  but  the  father 
was  persuaded  not  to  carry  out  his  threat.  The  boy  said 
afterward,  "If  he  does  that  I'll  light  out." 

The  boy  has  visited  shoe  factories  and  wants  to  learn 
about  the  shoe  business  "from  the  ground  up."  When  he 
is  seventeen  he  can  become  a  shoe  salesman  and  look  for- 
ward to  becoming  a  manager.  Academic  schooling  is  pretty 
remote  from  this  practical  ambition. 

Herbert,  I.  Q.  91,  wanted  to  go  to  Boys'  Vocational 
School  because  his  brother,  a  printer  with  a  successful  shop 
of  his  own,  learned  his  trade  there.  The  borough  has  only 
one  Boys'  Vocational  School  and  it  is  so  overcrowded  that 
application  to  enter  must  be  made  long  in  advance  of  ele- 
mentary school  graduation.  Herbert  was  rejected  on  account 
of  the  overcrowding;  he  was  told  that  he  must  go  on  to 
high  school.  At  once,  he  became  truant  and  spent  his  time 
sitting  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Vocational  School  waiting  for 
some  one  to  drop  out  so  that  he  could  fill  the  vacancy. 

"r  I  'HEY  can't  make  me  go  to  a  school  I  don't  want  to 

\_  go  to.  I  want  to  learn  printin'  and  that's  where  they 
got  the  machines." 

The  truant  officer  explained  the  law. 

"Then  I  want  to  go  to  a  printin'  office  an'  go  to  work. 
But  no  high  school.  I  don't  want  to  learn  Spanish.  I  want 
to  work  in  a  big  shop  with  machines." 

The  case  was  explained  to  the  vocational  school  authorities 
but  they  could  not  accept  another  student.  Working  papers 
could  not  be  secured  because  the  boy  had  to  have  dental 
work  done  and  was  under-weight.  The  truancy  persisted. 
We  solved  the  problem  by  forcing  the  case  to  a  court  trial 
of  the  parents  and,  when  the  situation  had  been  explained 
to  the  judge,  Herbert  was  admitted  to  vocational  school  by 
court  order! 

There  are  certain  interesting  characteristics  of  all  these 
cases.  None  of  them  is  below  normal  mentality,  but  none 
of  them  is  suited  to  an  academic  high  school  course.  They 
are  not  lazy.  Each  one  of  them  has  some  kind  of  com- 
petence to  offer  and  some  very  clear  notion  of  what  he  wants 
to  do.  Compulsory  schooling  has  added  very  little  to  their 
education  in  factual  knowledge ;  it  has  certainly  created 
for  them  situations  which  have  led  to  undesirable  behavior. 
All  of  them  have  been  truant,  running  away  from  the  in- 
tolerable, learning  to  dodge,  to  neglect  and  to  cover  their 
tracks.  All  of  them  are  potential  successes  in  occupation. 
If  they  succeed  there,  however,  it  will  be  in  spite  of,  not 
because  of,  the  school. 

Is  the  New  York  City  high  school  making  no  attempt 
to  meet  this  situation?  There  are  some  specialized  high 
schools  dealing  with  commercial  subjects,  with  technical 
training  and  with  trades.  Two  factors  keep  these  schools 
from  functioning  on  any  adequate  scale.  The  particular 
school  may  be  situated  too  far  from  the  person  who  needs 
it;  Brooklynir.es  have  to  travel  to  Manhattan  trade  high 
schools,  and  no  parent  can  lightly  thrust  his  child  into  the 
maelstrom  of  present  day  city  travel.  What  is  more  im- 
portant, parents  are  often  unwilling  to  send  their  children 
to  schools  with  differentiated  curricula  because  they  have 
other  ambitions  'for  Tommy  and  Mary. 

A  possible  solution  seems  to  be  the  cooperative  course, 
an  arrangement  in  which  the  students  alternate  between 
school  and  job  in  weekly  or  monthly  cycles  and  the  school 
work  is  made  more  "practical"  to  suit  their  needs.  Less 
than  two  years  ago,  a  Brooklyn  high  school  advertised  to 


the  other  schools  the  opening  of  such  a  course.  Adminisl 
trators  were  urged  to  send  students  from  all  over  the  borl 
ough.  'By  the  end  of  the  first  term,  it  was  necessary  to  lirai ! 
enrollment  because  of  the  demand.  School  administrators j 
casting  about  for  a  selective  agency,  decided  that  truant 
could  not  be  admitted — strange  misunderstanding  of  thi 
leading  cause  of  truancy!  Even  so,  in  only  a  little  over  a  year 
the  experiment  has  grown  so  out  of  bounds  that  the  prindpa] 
has  restricted  the  course  to  students  of  his  own  school,  proj 
testing  that  he  can  not  shoulder  the  burdens  of  the  wholi 
city.  Here  was  an  important  educational  need  and  educator 
met  it  as  the  ostrich  proverbially  solves  his  problems,  b; 
refusing  to  see  it  at  all. 

When  28  per  cent  of  a  class  of  about  850  entering  ai 
academic  high  school  is  unable  to  carry  the  course  by  thi 
end  of  the  first  year,  and  almost  4®  per  cent  of  the  sami 
class  is  unable  to  do  so  by  the  end  of  the  second,  it  woult 
seem  that  the  course  should  be  made  more  elastic  and  accom 
modating.  The  few  carefully  followed  cases  in  which  stu 
dents  have  been  transferred  from  an  academic  to  a  voca 
tional  course  encouraged  us  to  go  further.  Herbert,  previ 
ously  cited,  was  never  missing  from  the  printing  class.  An 
other  persistent  truant  was  "reformed"  when  he  was  allowet 
to  go  to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  to  learn  some 
thing  about  farming.  Another,  followed  for  a  year  am 
three  months,  never  missed  a  day  after  the  Bureau  of  Re 
habilitation  rescued  him  from  the  classics  and  placed  hin 
where  he  could  learn  the  jewelry  trade.  A  third,  persuadec 
to  make  the  daily  trip  to  Manhattan  to  attend  trade  school 
has  put  in  a  steady,  interested  year  learning  textile  dyeing 
Still  another  has  followed  a  straight  road  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  a  two-year  course  in  linotyping.  These  instance: 
could  be  multiplied  many  times  over. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  type  of  coura 
that  would  solve  part  of  this  problem. 

It  is  not  easy  to  survey  the  landscape  and  cry,  "There  ii 
is!"  because  it  exists  only  in  a  piece-meal  way.  We  know 
that  the  course  should  be  frankly  occupational  rather  thar 
preparatory  for  college;  we  know,  too,  that  the  student*! 
time  should  be  largely  spent  in  actual  use  of  the  tools  of  hi: 
trade.  Something  approaching  this  plan  already  exists  ii 
the  evening  trade  schools  where  there  are  shops  as  well  a 
classrooms,  and  carpentry,  sheet-metal  turning,  plumbing 
architectural  drawing,  dye  casting,  sign  painting,  dressmak 
ing,  cooking,  and  the  like  are  learned  by  doing.  The  sue 
cessful  evening  schools  of  this  character  also  include  course 
in  applied  arithmetic  and  English,  spoken  and  written,  al 
related  to  the  student's  own  vital  interests.  We  know  how 
to  start  this  course  from  the  materials  at  hand  and  one  o 
its  virtues  must  be  its  ability  to  meet  needs  as  they  arise. 

The  lack  of  articulation  between  education  and  individua 
need  is  a  result  of  community  attitudes  and  the  failure,  s< 
far,  of  the  science  of  education  to  help  us  to  see  beyond  thi 
nose.  We  need  to  make  testing  a  more  certain  instrument  o 
predictability.  We  need  to  make  vocational  guidance  a  mon 
trustworthy  means  of  sorting  people  and  jobs  so  that  ulti 
mately  they  click.  We  need  to  dress  high  school  educatior 
in  modern  clothes  and  make  it  keep  pace  with  fashion  as  i 
evolves.  We  need  to  change  the  standard  implicit  in  thi 
parental  notion,  "His  father  works  very  hard  but  I  want  mi 
son  to  have  an  education  so  he  won't  have  to  work."  W< 
need  to  believe  that  all  work  is  worthy  if  well  done.  We  nee( 
to  pocket  our  pride.  We  need,  above  all,  to  learn  that  edu 
cation  is  not  an  escape  from  toil  but  a  preparation  for  it 
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A  Public  School     I 
That  Dares 

By  BRUNO  LASKER 

ONE  of  the  biggest  problems  for  all  kinds  of 
progressive     and     experimental     schools     in 
America    is    how    to    make    the    connection 
with   college   entrance   requirements.     What 
is   the    use   of   having   the   most   wonderful 
system — or    lack    of   system,    whichever   you 
prefer — in   the  lower  grades  if,   beginning   with   the   fresh- 
man   year    at    high    school,    you    have    to    sacrifice    every 
enunciated    principle,    if    you   have   to   cram    and    whip,    to 
coax  and  coach  the  children  to  make  the  grade?    Here  we 
have  a  dilemma  in  which  that  school  will  find  itself  that 
wishes  to  combine  real  education  in  the  earlier  years  of  life 
with  something  of  a  guarantee  that  their  products  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  institutions  of  so-called  higher  education. 

The  school  of  which  I  am  going  to  speak  in  this  article 
has  not  only  abolished  cramming  in  the  higher  grades,  it 
has  abolished  a  fixed  curriculum  altogether.  It  even  be- 
comes peripatetic  at  times,  taking  its  pupils  into  'foreign 
lands.  And  yet  it  is  a  public  school,  part  of  an  otherwise 
rigid  system  in  the  land  of  the  goose-step.  This  school  was 
not  founded  te  work  out  some  specific  educational  principle 
but,  starting  from  a  conventional  type,  adapted  itself  to  a 
new  point  of  view,  as  success  with  each  liberating  step  pro- 
duced new  courage.  It  challenges  the  objection  so  frequently 
heard  in  our  own  country  to  the  plans  of  educational  re- 
formers: "I  entirely  agree  with  you,  my  dear  fellow,  but 
what  you  propose  means  that  we  must  scrap  our  five-million 
dollar  plant,  that  we  must  dismiss  our  whole  teaching  force 
and  engage  a  new  one.  This  old  city  is  not  the  place  to  try 
out  your  ideas.  You  should  go  with  them  to  one  of  those 
new  towns  in  Florida  or  the  Southwest,  where  they  have 
not  yet  invested  so  much  in  their  school  system."  Well, 
Hamburg,  Germany,  is  not  exactly  a  recent  boom  town ; 
and  it  is  not  a  city  that  can  afford,  just  now,  to  build  from 
the  bottom  up.  But  s-  many  things  have,  of  necessity, 
changed  there  in  recent  years  that  the  good  burghers  are 
not,  perhaps,  quite  as  afraid  of  change  today  as  they  might 
have  been  in  former  times.  But  let  me  tell  my  story 
consecutively. 

In  the  city-state  of  Hamburg,  where  the  influence  of 
labor  and  of  social  democracy  has  been  strong  for  many 
decades  but  has  become  stronger  during  and  since  the  War, 
the  public-school  teachers  have  long  enjoyed  a  reputation 
of  unusual  progressiveness  and  pugnacity.  But  it  was  the 
German  Revolution  and  the  change  in  the  constitution  that 
gave  them  their  biggest  opportunity.  Most  of  those  who 
have  seen  at  work  the  school  which  I  am  going  to  describe, 
admit  that  it  is  as  close  to  real  education  as  a  public  insti- 
tution— paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  municipal  department — can  come  in  our  day. 

The  Lichtwarkschule  is  built  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
near  a  large  public  park  where  it  has  air  and  quiet  and 
enough  room.  But  unfortunately,  though  it  is  a  handsome 


Linoleum  cut  designed  and  made  by  a  fifteen-year-old 
pupil  of  the  Lichtwarkschule 

structure,  the  building  was  put  up  several  years  before  the 
present  educational  policy  was  fully  developed  and  already 
proves  unsuited  to  what  is  going  on  within  its  walls. 

The  school  nominally  belongs  to  that  new  type  of  com- 
bined elementary  and  high  school,  the  Deutsche  Oberschule. 
(The  grade  divisions,  promotions  and  ages  are  practically 
the  same  as  from  about  our  fifth  grade  to  the  senior  high 
jchool  class.)  This  type  was  created  during  the  War,  as 
distinct  from  the  humanistic  Gymnasium  and  the  more 
technical  and  practical  Realschule  and  Ober-Realschule,  to 
provide  a  general  cultural  education  through  a  large  variety 
of  parallel  courses,  with  emphasis  on  history  and  the  natural 
sciences,  language  and  literature — in  short,  on  the  subjects 
most  apt  to  be  crowded  out  of  the  schools  that  lead  up  to 
the  universities  and  the  technical  colleges.  What  gave  the 
greatest  impetus  to  the  creation  of  schools  of  this  character— 
which  Friedrich  Paulsen  and  other  educators  had  been 
clamoring  for  years  before — was  the  patriotic  wave  that 
swept  over  the  Fatherland  during  the  war  and  the  demand 
for  schools  that  would  cultivate  more  especially  the  mother 
tongue,  and  the  national  history,  legend,  topography  and 
literature — that  is,  the  natural  and  social  heritage  of  race 
and  nation. 

FROM  this  general  type,  however,  the  new  school  in 
Hamburg  soon  deviated.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  not 
the  influential  citizens  with  their  far-flung  mercantile  asso- 
ciations who  first  doubted  the  wisdom  of  a  narrowly  na- 
tionalistic education  but  the  teachers  with  their  more 
localized  interests  and  background.  The  head  of  the  school, 
as  it  happens,  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  old  aristocratic 
families  of  this  Hansa  citv,  but  also  a  democrat  and  some- 
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thing  of  an  educational  genius.  The  faculty,  with  the  free- 
dom it  enjoys  under  the  new  constitution,  decided  that  the 
multiple  choice  offered  in  the  curriculum,  while  it  increased 
the  freedom  of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  did  not  meet  the 
first  need  common  to  all,  which  is  a  consistent  search  for  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  life  and  the  individual's  place  in  it. 
They  named  their  school  after  a  great  son  of  the  city, 
recently  pissed  away,  who  had  taught  that  reasoning  and 
memory  alone  do  not  make  a  full  equipment  for  life  but 
must  be  joined  to  power  of  observation,  aesthetic  perception, 
imagination,  quick  sympathies,  awareness  of  large  ethical 
and  religious  aims.  He  had  said,  in  one  of  his  essays,  "The 
school  of  today  starts  from  the  subject  matter,  and  there  it 
remains.  It  ought  to  start  from  power  and  develop  more 
power.  With  its  too  exclusive  concern  for  the  material  to 
be  taught,  the  school  satiates  the  pupil.  It  ought  to  make 
him  hungry." 

SO,  taking  the  name  of  Alfred  Lichtwark  for  their 
challenging  symbol,  these  teachers  abolished  the 
separate  courses  of  study  altogether  and  concentrated  on  a 
single,  cultural  objective.  Retention  of  the  general  form 
and  constitution  of  the  Deutsche  Oberschule  was  made 
necessary,  however,  if  passage  of  the  final  examination  was 
to  be  recognized  as  certificate  of  admission  to  the  universities 
in  the  other  states.  The  minimum  number  of  hours  de- 
manded for  the  teaching  of  various  subjects  had  to  be 
included;  but  there  was  no  need  to  prescribe  in  advance 
exactly  when  and  how  the  individual  teacher  should  take 
up  a  given  subject  with  his  class.  The  idea  of  a  gradually 
developing  tree  of  knowledge  where  one  subject  might  be 
pursued  as  the  living  sap  flows  through  stem  and  branch 
and  twig  to  leaf  and  flower  was  substituted  for  a  curriculum 
made  up  of  a  mixture  of  unrelated,  separate  subjects. 

I  have  no  evidence  that  these  men  have  ever  heard  of 
Dewey  or,  if  they  have,  that  they  have  been  particularly 
influenced  by  him.  But  somehow,  independently  of  the 
current  of  educational  thought  in  the  West,  they  seem  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  teacher  is  more  im- 
portant thaw  the  text-book,  and  that  the  living  stream  of 
experience  and  inquiry  is  educationally  more  dynamic  than 
the  most  neatly  diagrammed  course  of  study.  Somehow, 
they  discovered  that  the  amount  of  subject  matter  covered 
in  a  given  space  of  time  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  educational 
values  created  and  incorporated  in  that  time;  that  it  may 
be  interesting  but  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  inquiry  to  follow  the  particular  route  which  others, 
at  other  times  and  in  other  situations,  have  followed ;  that 
information  can  be  stored  in  libraries  and  need  not  be  stored 
in  memories  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  relevant  to  and  sig- 
nificant for  frequent 
pursuit ;  that  what  takes 
place  in  the  mental  hab- 
its of  students  as  they 
go  adventuring  with 
their  teacher  is  more 
important  for  their  in- 
tellectual growth  than 
their  total  mileage. 

These  arc  not  new 
ideas.  They  are  bound 
to  crop  up  wherever  a 
genuinely  educational 
attitude  is  at  work. 


The  Lichtwarkschule  of  Hamburg,  Qe 


But  while  with  us,  generally  speaking,  new  thought  must 
adapt  itself  to  old  channels  of  systematized  education,  it 
has  been  permitted  in  post-war  Germany  here  and  there 
to  break  through  the  dam  and  create  its  own  edifice.  The 
Lichtwarkschule — one  of  several  such  recent  developments 
— is  of  interest  to  us  precisely  because  it  shows  what  we  might 
accomplish  here  in  the  United  States  if,  with  our  infinitely 
greater  resources  and  our  more  traditional  progressiveness 
in  educational  matters,  we  would  once  in  a  while  abandon 
our  slow  road  of  gradual  reform  and  permit  a  group  of 
inspired  teachers  to  cut  straight  through  the  established 
conventions. 

Of  course,  this  would  mean  more  than  a  change  in 
method.  I  am  using  the  word  "inspired"  advisedly;  for 
what  is  needed  is  a  new  spirit,  a  new  relationship  between 
teacher  and  pupils.  Incidentally,  such  a  renewal  would 
mean  that  the  teaching  of  a  class  is  concentrated — as  it  is 
in  the  Lichtwarkschule — in  one  teacher,  an  enthusiast  for 
culture  in  the  largest  sense,  not  for  a  specialty.  He  must 
be  permitted  to  travel  with  his  students  at  high  speed  along 
a  line  of  inquiry  until  their  interest  flags  or  is  distracted 
and  then  to  switch  over  into  a  related  line  of  inquiry  with 
equal  zest  and  competence.  Thus  an  interest  in  history 
might  branch  out  quite  unexpectedly  into  the  pursuit  of  the 
growth  of  scientific  knowledge  and,  hence,  of  scientific 
knowledge  itself.  Or  an  observation  of  natural  phenomena 
might  lead  to  laboratory  work  one  day  and  a  comparative 
discussion  of  religious  myths  another  day.  Of  course,  not 
all  is  left  to  spontaneity ;  the  skill  of  the  teacher  will  show 
itself  precisely  in  the  art  with  which  he  introduces  relevant 
studies  at  the  point  where  they  most  directly  bear  u?on 
some  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  pupils.  That  is  an  old 
story  with  progressive  schools  which  we  do  not  here  need 
to  expand. 

SO  the  geography  lesson  starts  at  a  point,  let  us  say, 
where  the  class,  interested  in  the  story  of  its  own  city, 
has  to  know  something  of  a  distant  continent;  and  maybe 
here  the  use  of  a  foreign  map  and  the  explanation  of  foreign 
place-names  introduces  the  desirability  of  knowing  a 
language — English  or  Spanish.  In  the  lower  grades  the 
"creative  instinct"  is  likely  to  be  less  untrammelled,  and 
from  the  desire  to  make  things  there  spring  all  sorts  of  in- 
tellectual interests.  Physical  culture,  music  and  the  arts 
have  always  been  the  step-children  in  German  education. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  they  move  into  the  front  rank, 
so  much  so  that  an  achievement  in  one  of  the  arts— a 
drawing,  a  musical  composition,  a  poem — or  a  thesis 
on  some  physical  culture  theme  may  be  accepted  as 
equivalent  to  the  conventional  written  examination. 

There  runs  through 
the  school  an  under- 
current of  primary  con- 
cern, of  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  with  the 
present  world  crisis  and 
all  it  implies  in  revolu- 
tionized and  revolution- 
ary ideas — not  a  static 
concern  however,  with 
a  phenomenon  of  sur- 
passing interest  to  on- 
lookers, but  a  dynamic 
(Continued  on  p.  288) 
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"Any  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  better  world  to  live  in,  as  peace  instead  of 
war,  the  spirit  of  co-operation  between  employers  and  workers,  and  more 
of  beauty  and  enduring  felicity  in  the  sex  relations,  is  not  feasible  unless 
individual  men  and  women  are  educated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
plan." — From  Felix  AJler's  announcement  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Pre-professional  School 
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Illustrations  by  pupils  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School 


IX)  improve  human  condi- 
|  tions  it  is  necessary  to  im- 
ove   human   beings.     The 
nverse  also  is  true.     Better 
ople  to  achieve  better  con- 
rions,  better  conditions  to 
Jve  better  people — the   ef- 
Irt  of  change  must  be  under- 
licen  from  both  ends.     But 
fsoon  as  we  agree  that  edu- 
"on  is  a  mighty  tool  from 
ch  the  greatest  things  are 
I  be  expected,  we  are  chal- 
hged  to   examine  the  tool 
e  have  in  hand  with  a  view 
J  determining  whether  it  is 
Ifmpetent    to    perform     its 
No,    certainly   in    its 
nt  state   it   is   not.     If 
Jucation  is  to  improve  man- 
id,  the  first  imperative  ne- 
isity  is  that  education  itself 
:  improved.       —  Felix  Adler 


VOU  may  educate  a  hu- 
•*•  man  being  most  effective- 
ly, not  by  giving  him  a  cul- 
ture which  he  can  only  make 
use  of  in  his  leisure  time 
but  by  training  him  to  ach- 
ieve excellence  in  his  work- 
ing time The  object  is  to 

train  him  to  exercise  his  vo- 
cation as  though  it  were  a 
fine  art,  to  find  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  most  excellent 
way  of  fulfilling  it,  that  the 
process  of  his  living,  this 
trade,  this  profession,  this 
handicraft,  shall  become  at 
the  same  time  a  process  of 
developing  his  highest  fac- 
ulties of  mind  and  character. 
-  L  P.  Jocfej,  Principal  of 
Manchester  College,  Oxford. 


Robert  D.  Kohn  &  Clarence  S.  Stein,  architects 
Architect's  sketch  for  the  pre-professional  school 


DUCATION  is  restless.  The  formula  has 
been,  "Know  everything  a  little  and  one 
thing  well,"  but  in  recent  years  human 
knowledge  has  become  so  wide,  human  life 
so  complex,  that  neither  half  of  the  injunc- 
tion can  be  obeyed.  Education  is  again 
prown  back  on  the  old  dilemma  of  over-specialization 
krsus  a  dilettante  culture.  To  unite  two  educational  aims 
ptherto  believed  incompatible  requires  a  new  educational 
fcchnique ;  and  because  we  believe  we  have  found  it,  we  are 
leenly  interested  in  the  experiment  we  are  undertaking  at 
he  New  York  Ethical  Culture  School.  We  are  convinced 
hat  our  reorganization  is  sound  in  theory  and  useful  in 
ractice.  Briefly  stated,  we  seek  while  offering  a  thorough 
Tactical  education,  to  make  this  practical  training  the 
•ehicle  of  a  liberal  culture. 

To  be  cultured  is  to  be  abreast  of  the  onward  movement 
f  humanity  along  all  the  different  lines  of  its  progress,  to 
eel  the  throb  of  its  forward  urge,  and  to  appraise  its 
scertainable  results.  But  culture  is  even  more  than  that, 
t  is  to  see  the  aim  to  which  one's  life  is  devoted  in  its 
elations  favorable  and  unfavorable  to  other  human  inter- 
sts,  to  measure  one's  own  work  by  its  effect  on  the  work 
f  one's  fellows.  Culture  is  to  direct  one's  own  effort,  with 
ie  minimum  of  friction  and  waste,  along  the  forward 
novement  of  social  progress. 

Here  are  two  factors:  "to  know  what  other  people  are 
oing  and  to  know  how  to  make  one's  job  fit  into  the  larger 
reative  process  which  gives  meaning  and  color  to  all  human 


endeavor.  We  are  combining  both  in  a  technique  of  educa- 
tion which  has  main  regard  to  the  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween one's  own  and  others'  vocations.  Our  task  is  to  keep 
the  individual's  special  interest  well  to  the  'fore  but  to  dis- 
cover and  emphasize  lines  of  radiation  that  go  out  from 
and  return  to  the  specialty.  For  instance,  there  is  in  the 
modern  world  give  and  take  between  business  and  science, 
between  business  and  art,  between  business  and  government, 
between  business  and  religion.  We  suffer  today  in  our 
imperfect  civilization  from  what  may  be  called  the  single- 
track  interest.  The  man  of  science  is  interested  in  science, 
the  artist  in  art,  the  medical  man  in  medicine;  and  each 
pursues  his  course  regardless  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  often 
harming  other  lives — not  perhaps  deliberately,  but  none  the 
less  disastrously — by  his  self-absorbed  plunging  ahead. 

The  new  aim  with  which  we  are  experimenting,  then, 
is  to  educate  a  generation  of  specialists  who  will  estimate 
success  in  their  own  line  by  the  degree  to  which  they  ad- 
vance in  all  related  lines  the  progressive  movement  of  hu- 
manity. The  plan  we  have  been  working  out  is  simple.  We 
explore  the  aptitude  of  our  pupils  in  order  to  ascertain  and 
develop  an  individual  vocational  bent,  though  we  in  no 
way  attempt  to  force  a  premature  choice  of  career.  But 
when  it  declares  itself— as  it  often  does  by  the  tenth  grade— 
we  place  this  vocation  at  the  center  of  the  student's  educa- 
tional program.  From  that  time  on,  subjects  that  have  a 
general  cultural  value  are  approached  through  their  bear- 
ing on  this  special  interest. 

For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  at  work  on  this  theory 
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Five  drawings  from  Theatre  Arts  Design 
Class:  Unborn  Soul 


in  our  pre-vocational 
art  course.  We  now 
believe  our  results 
warrant  extending 
both  theory  and  tech- 
nique to  our  whole 
system  of  secondary 
education,  and  de- 
monstrating on  a 
larger  scale  what  we 
have  already  worked 
out  in  this  one  educa- 
tional field. 

At  present,  we 
grant  two  diplomas, 
one  general,  one  in 
art.  By  September, 
1928,  we  hope  to  add 
a  difierentiated  course 
for  the  'future  busi- 
ness man,  and  one  for 
the  girl  whose  busi- 
ness or  professional 
ambition  does  not  ex- 
clude the  prospect  of 


a  home.  As  soon  as  we  can,  we  intend  to  educate  in  one 
administrative  and  social  unit  general  professional  students, 
artists,  homemakers,  industrial  executives,  and  business  men, 
carrying  our  work  through  what  are  now  the  'freshman 
and  sophomore  years  of  college,  and  feeding  many  of  our 
graduates  directly  into  the  professional  schools.  For  this 
purpose  we  are  supplementing  our  present  building  with  an 
adequately  endowed  pre-professional  day-school  at  Riverdale. 
In  our  present  narrow  quarters  in  New  York  City,  how- 
ever, the  educational  principle  is  already  operating  in  our 
Art  High  School.  In  history,  for  instance,  the  students 
actively  interested  in  art  find  that  they  are  studying  social 
and  political  developments  which  found  expression  in  the 
Parthenon,  the  decorations  of  which  mark  a  period  in  their 
study  of  design.  In  literature  they  read  the  philosophy,  the 
poems  and  dramas  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  Athenians ; 

and  the  great  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  tragedies  ^ 

of  Euripides  help  weave  the  course 
in  art,  in  literature  and  in  his- 
tory into  a  living  Kultur- 

geschichte.    For  the  next 

two  years — we   have   as 

yet    only    two    of    our 

proposed     four    years — 

an    interest   in    art   mo- 
tivates   a    study    of    the 

men     who    created     the 

art,    their    racial    traits, 

and      the      geographical 

situations   and   historical 

events  that  shaped  them. 

Already      interested      in 

temples,     in     sculptured 

gods    and    goddesses,    in 

the    rich    ornamentation 

of    cathedrals    and     the 

fervor  of  religious  paint- 
ings, a  student  becomes 


absorbed  in  uncovering  the  philosophical  and  religious  idesl 
these  works  of  art  express.  His  art  gives  him  allurin 
glimpses  of  the  daily  life  of  peasants  and  nobles,  of  scholai 
and  statesmen,  of  home  and  community.  History  an 
literature  courses  that  reveal  this  life  more  fully  are  nc 
irrelevant  distractions  impatiently  endured ;  he  accepts  thet 
eagerly  as  part  of  his  own  inner  life. 

Where  the  general  student  experiments  with  the  formula 
of  the  chemistry  text-book,  the  student  in  the  art  cours 
analyses  the  pigments  which  he  is  using  in  painting,  th 
clay  and  glazes  of  his  pottery,  the  aniline  dyes  with  whic 
he  colors  his  fabric,  the  mordants  of  his  etching.  In  th 
process,  he  comes  to  understand  the  scientific  accurac 
traditionally  alien  to  his  temperament.  To  force  on  hii 
in  the  name  of  general  culture  a  text-book  course  in  scieni 
is  to  exasperate  him,  not  to  endow  him  with  the  sympathet 
comprehension  of  scientific  method  and  point  of  view  whic 
he  needs  if  he  is  to  live  and  think  intelligently  in  the  moder 
world.  But  in  this  special  course  at  every  step  he  lean 
physics  and  chemistry  by  seeing  that  through  science  he 
gaining  better  control  of  the  tools  of  his  craft. 

Since  we  have  used  a  special  art  interest  as  an  approac 
to  the  general  courses,  we  find  that  our  art  students  rare) 


shut  themselves  off 
the  world  in  the 
ties  of  their  chosen 
for  a  grown-up  to 
ate  intensity  with 
votes  himself  to 
he  aspires  to  that 
Norma  Talmadge 
"The  next  day  af- 
job  as  an  actress, 
returned  to  school. 


High  Places 


from  the  rest  i 
narrow  technical 
field.  It  is  hai 
realize  the  passioi 
which  a  child  d 
one  subject  wht 
as  his  life  jo 
recently  sak 
ter  getting  my  fir 
Baby  and  I  agai 
But  I,  for  on 


Stage  sets  of  a  machine  age — 


gained  very  little  knowledge.  Across  the  pages  of  my  hi 
tory  book  stepped  brave  knights  in  doublet  and  hose;  an 
beautiful  ladies  in  trailing  gowns,  with  diadems  in  the. 
hair,  were  gesticulating  before  a  camera.  During  the  Enj 
lish  period,  the  books  we  studied  began  to  dramatize  then 
selves  in  my  mind  as  motion  pictures.  Algebra  became  u 
terly  hateful  because  I  could  find  no  way  of  relating  it  1 
my  brief  public  acting  experience.  I  ha 
•  •'/  flunked  in  nearly  all  my  classes  fo 

cause  my  mind  was  on  or 
thing  only:  when  woul 
j^  that  letter  come  from  tl 
studio?"  This  sort  < 
adolescent  interest  w 
at  Ethical  C  u  1  t  u  r 
School  are  learning  I 
enlist  consciously  an 
systematically  througt 
out  our  pre-profession; 
training. 

Besides  enriching  th 
curriculum  itself,  we  to 
lieve  that  our  pre-prc 
fessional  reorganizatio 
enriches  the  social  er 
vironment.  At  preser 
the  small  general  schoc 
either  prescribes  for  a 
students  the  college  prt 
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paratory  course  suited  to  a  few,  or  segregates  in  completely  weekly  period  of  art  criticism,  caught  the  ardor  donned 
separate  courses  those  who  drop  out  of  the  general  course,  a  smock,  and  joined  the  painters.  Meanwhile  the  pupils 
Typical  larger  systems  build  a  separate  classical  high  school  with  mechanical  ability  built  the  sets  and  the  natural  ««• 
for  college  preparatory  students,  a  technical  high  school  for  cutives  organized  an  increasingly  complex  undertaking  tiut 
prospective  engineers^ and  mechanics,  and  a  commercial  high  at  last  absorbed  the  entire  personnel  of  the  school,  student* 

and  faculty.  When  the  Yarmarka  was  over,  one 
of  the  most  critical  seniors  said  eagerly,  "Why 
can't  we  begin  every  year  with  something  of  this 
sort?  I  always  thought  So-and-so  and  So-and-so 
were  just  plain  dumb!" 

Had  we  been  a  classical  high  school,  the  project 
would  have  lost  much  of  its  real  beauty.  Had  we 
been  an  art  school  pure  and  simple  the  enterprise 
would  have  lacked  its  firm  organization  and  would 
have  tended  to  subordinate  the  philanthropic  and 
educational  purpose  to  the  best  possible  display  of 
individual  talent.  As  it  was,  each  group  had  op- 
portunity for  self-expression,  but  the  self-expression 
instead  of  being  anti-social — at  the  expense  of 
other  groups — was  social — so  directed  as  to  elicit 
the  best  contributions  of  every  other  element  in 
the  school  community. 
To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  current  tendency 


school  for  those  who  are  to  enter 
business  immediately.  These  separa- 
tions are  a  source  of  misunderstand- 
ing, envy  and  class  hostility.  All 
school  authorities  would  gladly  build 
high  schools  which  would  keep  to- 
gether pupils  of  all  types,  but  the 
administrative  technique  is  lacking; 
and  on  this  point,  too,  our  experiment 
seems  to  throw  light. 

The  studies  stressed  in  high  school 
contain  elements  valuable  to  all  stu- 
dents, whatever  their  vocational  plans. 
These  elements  may  be  termed  the 
common  core  of  the  subject,  and 
should  be  studied  by  all  sorts  of  stu- 
dents together.  In  this  way  each  type 
profits  by  contact  with  others  whose 
bent  is  different.  Division  into  vocational  groups  comes 
properly  only  when  those  elements  of  the  subject  are  reached 
which  are  of  varying  degrees  of  significance,  depending  on 
the  future  vocation  of  the  individual. 

In  mathematics,  for  example,  methods  of  approximation 
and  measurement,  interest  tables,  progression  and  principles 
applicable  to  statistics,  the  nature  and  validity  of  proof,  and 
the  part  played  therein  by  postulates,  assumptions,  defini- 
tions and  previously  established  truths,  are  important  to  the 
engineer,  scientist,  lawyer,  physician,  business  man  and 
manufacturer.  These  are  some  of  the  common  elements  of 
mathematics  which  meet  a  common  educational  need.  Only 
for  special  needs  is  it  necessary  to  divide  into  special  groups. 


Doo 


of  American  education  to  split  off  whenever  differences  ap- 
pear is  vicious.  We  would  help  develop  the  individuality 
of  each  strand  in  the  complex  thread  of  our  population, 
but  weave  them  all  together  into  a  strong-fibred  cord. 

Special  interests  direct  the  education  of  a  girl  or  boy  in 
the  present  American  school  system  only  when  he  is  handi- 
capped. A  certain  efficient  Board  of  Education — typical 
of  the  best  in  the  country — represents  the  educational  organ- 
ization of  its  city  by  a  great  tree.  The  first  members  to 
branch  off  are  those  children  of  poverty  who  must  leave 
school  and  support  themselves  almost  always  by  unskilled 
manual  work  in  their  early  teens.  Then  those  for  whom 
the  foreign  languages  are  a  barrier,  not  a  bridge,  are  turned 


The  system  is  similar  both  to  the  tutorial  method  now     aside  into  the  technical  and  commercial  high  schools,  and 


being  employed  at  Harvard,  Princeton  and  a  number  oi 
other  colleges  and  to  the  lecture-section-meeting  organization 
which  has  been  in  use  for  many  years.  The  difference  lies 
in  teaching  general  principles  to  the  group  as  a  whole  and 
then  gathering  into  small  sections  students  whose  voca- 
tional interest  is  identical  and  in  the  section  making 
those  special  applications  in  which  each  group  is 
particularly  interested.  In  the  general  group  the 
discussion  is  varied  and  enlivened  by  including 
pupils  of  widely  differing  interests,  and  the  smaller 
groups  enthusiastically  master  the  elements  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  their  vocations. 

This  means  that  our  students  work  in  an  environ- 
ment of  natural  variety.  Differences  of  endow- 
ment and  differences  of  training  become  a  source 
of  pride  and  of  successful  functioning,  not  of  dis- 
crimination and  envy. 

A  few  years  ago,  our  student  body  was  eager  to 
raise  funds  for  European  relief.  Accordingly,  the 
annual  school  festival  was  given  over  to  a  three 
days'  Russian  fair.  For  it  the  art  pupils  made 
floor  plans,  building  designs,  and  costume  color 
schemes.  For  a  week  this  small  group  of  gifted 
students  worked  indefatigably  and  vividly,  to  the 
admiration  and  delight  of  the  whole  student  body. 
Luis  Mora,  the  portrait  painter,  dropped  in  for  his 


the  main  trunk  rises  undivided  through  college,  to  separate 
and  flower  much  later  in  the  graduate 

schools.          ^^i^MMB^^^r:-',^        Rut    smce   wc 
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Ethical  Culture  School,  under  Felix  Adler's  able  leader- 
ship, discovered  that  it  was  possible  to  gain  through  courses 
related  to  art  the  general  powers  demanded  for  college 
admission,  we  have  been  able  to  destroy  this  unsound  tradi- 
tion that  a  specialized  school  course  was  suited  only  to  those 
of  special  disability.  We  have  found  even  that  no  gulf 
separates  general  students  preparing  'for  college  from  art 
students  who  are  not.  It  was  first  necessary,  of  course,  to 
establish  that  one  can  be  an 
artist  without  being  queer  or 
dull.  Once  that  had  been 
proved,  those  students  who 
were  not  college-bound  had 
one  great  advantage:  their 
general  programs  could  be 
lightened  of  some  of  the 
language  drill  and  some  of 
the  training  in  mathematics 
which  prevented  their  college- 
bound  classmates  from  de- 
veloping to  the  full  their  tech- 
nical ability  and  from  com- 
pleting their  artistic  projects. 
Some  students  academically 
admissible  to  college,  prefer- 
red instead  the  earlier  profes- 
sional training.  Best  of  all, 
these  artistic  children  with 
their  sensitive  temperaments 
were  in  a  healthy  atmosphere 
of  boys  and  girls  of  different  tastes.  They  had  their  extra- 
vagances checked  by  wholesome  laughter,  their  achievements 
admired  by  a  lay  audience,  their  lives  kept  sweet  and  human 
and  normal.  Day  after  day  through  their  school  life,  they 
used  their  talents  and  training  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  common  enterprises ;  they  learned  to  respect  the  executive 
ability,  the  mathematical  calculation,  the  sturdy  workman- 
ship of  their  'fellow  students  in  practical  arts — and  to  exact 
these  virtues  from  these  same  fellow-students  when  they 
were  not  immediately  forthcoming. 

We  believe  that  the  expansion  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
School  into  its  new  country  day  school  holds  the  sure  promise 
of  a  place  where  business  men,  artists,  doctors,  lawyers, 
teachers  and  engineers  of  the  next  generation  will  work  to- 
gether and  play  together,  learn  to  respect  themselves  and  each 
other  in  the  impacts  of  differing  interests,  and  obtain  an  edu- 
cation which  is  special  but  not  narrow,  general  but  not  aim- 
less. In  such  a  school  we  hope  to  produce  specialists  efficient 
in  their  own  fields,  who  at  the  same  time  will  have  proved 
by  daily  contact  and  experience  that  differences  in  endow- 
ment and  vocation  can  be  made  the  basis  of 
respect,  admiration,  and  understanding. 

Such  a  school  is  devoted  not  merely 
to  the  education  of  a  few  hundred 
young  persons  nor  even  to  changes 
the   educational    system    of 


Tu;o  exercises  in  imaginative  design  and  composition, 
both  by  first-year  High  School  students 


It    ad- 

prob- 

men 


in 

the    United    States, 
dresses   itself    to    the 
lem    of    the    type   of 
and    women    which    our 
civilization     is      destined 
to    breed — the    question 
whether    as    civilization 


proceeds,  human  beings  are  to  be  cut  into  smaller  and 
smaller  slices,  to  become  less  and  less  human  because  more 
and  more  fragmentary,  or  whether  it  is  possible  to  save  the 
wholeness  of  a  man's  life  without  the  sacrifice  of  his  use- 
fulness in  particular  ways. 

We  believe  that  some  such  solution  as  ours  is  the  most 
valid  pre-university  training.  Colleges — in  the  East  particu- 
larly— are  specializing  more  and  more  narrowly  on  the  edu- 
cation of  those  boys  and  girls 
who  are  academically  apt.  Yet 
so  long  as  American  parents 
believe  that  the  only  way  to 
give  their  children  a  chance  in 
modern  American  life  is  to 
send  them  to  college,  no  ad- 
ministrative device  can  with- 
stand the  power  of  money  and 
social  position  to  force  into  col- 
lege boys  and  girls  who  art 
intellectually  unfit.  Some  one 
must  open  other  roads  that 
lead  to  success  with  equal  di- 
rectness. 

We  are  trying  to  show  that 
different  specialties  can  be 
given  an  efficient,  pre-profes- 
sional  training  in  a  single, 
small  high  school  group.  li 
we  succeed,  it  will  be  possible 
to  build  small,  convenient 

regional  schools  in  each  suburb  instead  of  the  present  huge, 
central,  specialized  education-factories. 

This  would  mean  releasing  children  from  the  strain  of 
crowded  cities  during  the  "fidgety  teens."  It  would  mean  a 
pleasant  school  community,  with  time  and  space  for  the 
growth  of  rich  friendship  and  understanding — hardly  pos- 
sible in  the  modern  city  high  school,  with  its  thousands  of 
students,  its  corridor  traffic  system,  its  clanging  bells,  its 
time-table  progress  from  class  to  class.  These  would  be 
contributions  to  sound  health  and  dependable  nerves  as  direct 
as  the  good  air  and  spacious  playing  fields  of  the  suburbs. 
In  these  schools  can  be  trained  men  and  women  who  are 
free,  efficient,  cultured,  and  humane.  They  can  be  free 
since  they  will  have  learned  to  adjust  their  individualities 
to  the  needs  and  idiosyncrasies  of  others.  They  will  be 
efficient  because  they  will  be  trained  for  some  one  oc- 
cupation instead  of  drifting  at  last  by  compulsion  or  mere 
chance  into  a  vocation  with  whose  requirements  they  are 
unacquainted,  and  where  they  may  be  defeated  because 
they  are  misplaced.  They  can  be  cultured,  because  they 
will  see  their  narrow  tasks  as  part  of  the  great 
and  various  fabric  of  human  endeavor. 
They  will  be  humane  because  they 
will  have  grown  up  with,  worked 
with,  lived  with,  and  learned  to 
respect  rich  and  poor,  of  differ- 
ing creed  and  race.  Andi 
from  childhood  to  matur- 
ity they  will  have  caupht 
glimpses  —  however  dim 
and  fleeting — of  the  col- 
lective aim  of  humanity 
regarded  as  a  whole. 


Antioch  and  the  Going  World 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


I   HAVE    just    spent    five    days    at    Yellow 
Springs,      Ohio,     exhilarating     and     mind- 
stretching  days.    My  industrial  studies  had 
led  me  to  believe  that  cultures  are  largely 
determined  by  the  tools  men  use  in  getting 
a    living    and    the    special    groupings    and  • 
activities  induced  by  their  tools.    I  was  curious  to  learn  the 
effect  of  the  interplay  of  academic  and  industrial  disciplines 
at  Antioch   upon   the  young  men   and   women  exposed   to 
them.    Quite  deliberately  I   had  avoided  the  literature  on 
the    experiment   President    Morgan   and   his    associates   are 
making,    hoping    to    get    fresh    and    unedited    impressions 
from  the  minds  of  the  students  themselves. 

It  was  five  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  that  I  reached  the 
college.  There  at  the  center  of  the  campus  was  a  turreted 
building  of  the  Fifties,  startlingly  reminiscent  of  the  building 
in  which  for  four  long  years  I  had  myself  listened  to  lectures, 
symbolic  of  the  period  when  New  Englanders  carried  the 
torch  of  learning  to  the  stump-grubbing  and  shirt- 
sleeved  frontier.  About  me  as  I  crossed  the  campus  were 
doves  "moaning  in  immemorial  elms" — Tennyson,  Cam- 
bridge, England — echoes  of  that  glamorous  cultural  tradi- 
tion that  lured  me  like  a  mirage  away  from  the  ugly  realities 
of  pioneer  life,  and  blinded  me,  too,  to  its  titanic  oppor- 
tunities. The  main  building  of  my  Alma  Mater  was  divided 
by  a  masonry  wall ;  on  the  one  side  were  the  engineers,  on 
the  other,  the  consecrates  to  letters  and  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. There  was  no  commerce  between  them.  Practical 
men,  money-grubbers — scholars  and  gentlemen ;  the  two 
didn't  mix,  scorned  mixing.  Here  at  Antioch.  .  .  . 

MY  one  letter  of  introduction  was  to  John  Rosslyn  Earp, 
A.M.,  Cambridge,  England;  yesterday  medalist  in 
public  health,  University  College,  London;  today  director  of 
hygiene,  Antioch  College.  Needless  to  say,  this  biographical 
summary  was  not  on  the  envelope.  I  take  it  from  the  college 
catalogue.  Here  was  a  scion  of  a  different  Cambridge  from 
that  of  the  moaning  doves.  I  had  known  of  Mr.  Earp 
through  his  studies  of  the  effect  of  public  health  nursing 
upon  the  infant  death  rate  in  Ohio.  His  major  interest  is 
public  health  administration.  What  his  students  are  prin- 
cipally interested  in,  he  told  me,  is  his  course  on  mental 
and  social  hygiene,  an  elective  course,  dealing  with  the 
reflex,  the  conditioned  reflex,  association,  suggestion,  the 
complex,  conflict,  repression,  dissociation — "the  normal 
mind  considered  as  the  controlling  force  of  a  well-integrated 
personality."  Hallmark  of  contemporary  youth  as  the  tripos 
was  the  hallmark  of  the  Cantab  young  gentleman!  The 
mind  as  controlling  force,  and,  critically  understood,  con- 
trollable. The  hallmark,  I  venture  to  say,  of  youth  at 
Antioch.  Not  once  during  five  days  of  informal  contact, 
days  that  sometimes  began  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  ran 
past  midnight,  did  I  hear  so  much  as  an  echo  of  the  facile 
Village  pseudo-psychoanalytic  jargon.  Earp,  I  felt  at  once, 
would  know  how  to  safeguard  his  students  from  that.  But 
an  immense  intellectual  curiosity,  a  quite  contemporary  zest 


for  getting  at  that  center  and  mainspring  of  human  be- 
havior; not  morbidly  egocentric,  but  wholesomely  eager  and 
experimental  minded.  The  effect,  in  part  at  least,  of 
President  Morgan's  stress  upon  the  "symmetrical  per- 
sonality" as  the  substance  of  education.  The  students,  not 
the  faculty  or  the  catalogue,  gave  me  this  impression. 

Perhaps  I  should  qualify  that  statement,  because  in  our 
group  discussions  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  students 
from  teachers,  except  in  the  case  of  an  old  friend  like 
William  Leiserson.  Leiserson  could  no  more  than  Socrates 
hide  himself  in  a  company.  But  the  talk  was  good  general 
talk,  meaty  and  relevant,  and  without  sophomoric  sags. 
Mr.  Earp  was  my  guide  to  Leiserson's  house,  an  ample, 
genial,  colonial  white  house,  snugly  at  home  under  its  great 
oaks  and  elms.  Seven  children!  How  they  tempted  one  to 
forget  Antioch,  those  seven  radiant  children.  But  Leiserson 
moved  among  them  all  smiles  and  without  bumpings  at 
corners ;  he  knew  how  to  extricate  even  me  who  didn't  want 
to  be  extricated.  We  walked  to  the  campus  to  fetch  my 
handbags;  and  as  we  walked  he  hailed  men  and  women, 
teachers  and  students,  telling  them  that  here  was  a  friend 
come  to  learn  about  Antioch.  That  seemed  notice  enough. 
There  was  not  an  empty  chair  or  room  for  another  before 
the  log  fire  that  evening.  Nor  at  breakfast  at  another  in- 
structor's house.  And  the  largest  company  of  all  before 
Leiserson's  fire  again  Sunday  evening.  A  coal  miner's  son, 
and  the  son  of  a  poet;  daughters  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men.  Most  of  them,  I  gathered,  upper  class 
students,  who  spent  and  were  spending  alternate  five  week 
periods  out  on  the  job  and  at  college. 

Years  ago,  I  collaborated  in  a  book  on  the  rural  school 
with  Joseph  D.  Eggleston,  state  superintendent  in  Virginia 
at  the  time  when  Dr.  Pritchett  rated  her  public  school 
system  first  for  progressive  vitality.  Our  argument  was  that 
the  child  must  be  central  to  any  sound  system  of  education 
and  that  the  materials  of  instruction  must  be  drawn  out  of 
the  normal  life  about  him.  "While  learning  'culturally' 
the  life  of  the  race  in  general,  he  needs  'practically'  to  learn 
the  'life  of  the  race'  in  Possum  Hollow  in  particular."  We 
held  that  "the  foundation  of  an  effective  school  program 
must  be  a  community  survey,"  and  that  in  rural  districts, 
class-room  teaching  should  be  supplemented  by  demonstra- 
tion work  in  the  garden,  on  the  farm,  in  the  harvest  fields. 
And  we  contended  that  "to  isolate  the  'cultural'  studies  in 
one  school  and  the  'practical'  studies  in  another  is  a  distinct 
menace  to  our  democracy.  Our  practical  activities  need  to 
be  permeated  with  idealism ;  our  ideals  need  to  be  crystal- 
lized into  concrete  results." 

A'jL  this  flashed  back  to  me  as  I  talked  to  these  Antioch 
students.  It  became  clear  as  I  listened  that  at 
Antioch  the  student  and  the  symmetrical  development  of  his 
individuality  are  the  central  considerations.  Every  one  of 
them  discussed  education  in  terms  of  self-appraisal.  But  not 
that  alone  They  were  singularly  free  from  self -conscious- 
ness self-preoccupation.  They  discussed  education  also  in 
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terms  of  necessary  adjustment  to  the  industrial  and  business 
world  as  they  had  made  acquaintance  with  it.  They  dis- 
cussed education  i-hour  after  hour  with  the  zest  and  critical 
connoisseurship  with  which  most  collegians  of  my  ac- 
quaintance discuss  football  or  the  midyear  prom. 

The  one  thing  they  did  not  discuss  was  my  own  special 
preoccupation,  the  question  of  labor,  industrial  conflict,  or 
as  I  would  put  it,  the  problem  of  industrial  government  in- 
volving that  current  adjustment  between  wage-earning  and 
proprietary  groups  which  to  many  of  us  seems  crucial  to 
the  future  of  our  democratic  civilization.  Since  Antioch 
students  must  spend  alternate  five  week  periods  on  wage- 
earning  jobs,  this  struck  me  as  singular.  I  consulted  the 
catalogue.  I  found  that  in  1926,  600  students  had  been 
employed  by  160  employers  in  15  states.  And  I  found  this: 
The  success  of  the  cooperative  plan  at  Antioch  depends  upon 
whole-hearted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Employers 
are  under  no  obligation  to  employ  Antioch  students,  and 
they  can  be  expected  to  do  so  only  if  students  do  well  the 
work  which  is  assigned  them.  A  cooperative  job  is  not  a 
right  a  student  can  claim,  but  a  privilege  he  must  deserve. 
For  him  to  fail  through  carelessness  or  unwillingness  to  do 
his  best  is  to  undermine  the  whole  plan.  I  recalled  how  in 
an  address  in  Boston  in  1923,  President  Morgan  had 
limited  the  vocational  objective  of  Antioch  to  "training  for 
administration  or  proprietorship."  Was  this  the  provocation 
ior  the  bright  quip  of  a  critic  who  joshed  Antioch  as  a 
"factory  for  the  mass-production  of  Babbitts?"  Of  course 
there  was  Leiserson  who  as  impartial  chairman  in  the  men's 
clothing  industry  had  dealt  with  unions  on  a  parity  with 
employers'  associations  and  the  fact  that  one  or  more  of 
Antioch's  former  big-business  boosters  had  turned  from 
the  college  in  dudgeon  because  in  brave  defiance  of  such 
consequences  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  faculty.  But 
the  omission  of  the  subject  from  our  group  discussions 
bothered  me.  I  decided  to  follow  it  up  as  one  test  of 
Antioch's  experimental  freedom. 

One  morning,  I  had  taken  refuge  in  the  rough-timbered 
attic  of  the  old  main  building,  Antioch  Hall,  to  mull  the 
thing  over,  when  Shirley  Norman,  whose  photographs 
accompany  this  article,  trailed  me  there.  He  had  not  shared 
in  the  group  discussions  and  I  sprang  my  question  on  him. 
How  about  this  insistence  that  students  must  behave  on 
their  jobs,  avoid  making  trouble,  accept  conditions  as  they 
find  t'hem?  Didn't  it  tend  to  make  them  conformists,  com- 
placently acquiescent  with  things  as  they  are?  Babbitts, 
perhaps? 

HE  doubted  whether  you  could  generalize.  He  gave  me 
his  own  experience  and  the  experience  of  his  "coop," 
his  alternate  on  the  job,  and  let  me  judge  for  myself.  That 
invariably  happened.  Time  and  again,  I  tried  to  lead  a 
student  with  whom  I  picked  up  an  acquaintance  into  an 
argument  on  some  such  subject.  Always  I  got  instead  a 
considered  discussion  based  on  experience.  That  habit,  I 
was  to  find,  carried  over  into  the  faculty  and  the  executives. 
Three  years  ago,  Norman  came  to  Antioch  his  mind  set 
on  landscape  architecture.  As  the  Personnel  Department 
could  not  immediately  find  him  a  landscaping  job— was  not 
averse,  perhaps,  to  testing  his  day-dreaming  enthusiasm  for 
manipulating  flowers  and  trees  by  introducing  him  to  other 
possible  vocations — it  assigned  him  as  bill  collector  to  a 
newspaper  in  the  neighboring  town  in  Springfield.  But  the 
smell  of  printer's  ink  did  not  intrigue  him.  The  next  year 


he  fell  in  with  another  student,  S.  H.  Brewster,  who  was 
struggling  with  a  little  landscape  business  of  his  own.  The 
bill-collecting  experience  had  cured  his  inhibitions  against 
talking  business  with  people,  and  he  became  a  partner  in 
the  Antioch  Landscape  Company.  But  this  was  a  phase  of 
landscape  gardening  he  had  not  sufficiently  reckoned  with 
in  his  earlier,  more  romantic  enthusiasm.  He  stepped  aside 
for  a  summer  as  assistant  to  the  director  of  a  summer  camp 
for  delinquent  boys  to  straighten  out  his  ideas  and  decided 
against  it  as  a  career.  Another  student,  H.  Lee  Jones,  just 
graduated  from  Antioch,  had  put  his  photograph  shop  on 
the  market  and  Norman  bought  it.  "It  took  my  last  penny 
to  make  the  first  payment,"  he  said.  "I  knew  nothing  of 
photography  but  I  trusted  to  what  Jones  taught  me  and  the 
momentum  of  the  business  to  help  me  pay  the  rest.  Six 
months  has  almost  accomplished  this,  and  during  that  time 
I  have  been  learning  about  business  and  photography  and 
human  contacts.  Another  year  of  the  Picture  Shop  ought  to 
give  me  the  maximum  experience  I  can  get  from  it,  but  it 
will  be  a  job  undertaken  and  accomplished,  and  that's  worth 
a  good  deal  in  itself.  Another  year  of  straight  time  study 
as  a  'C'  division  student  will  give  me  my  liberal  arts  degree. 
By  that  time,  I'll  have  made  my  choice  of  a  profession,  which 
as  I  see  it  now  will  have  to  do  with  people  rather  than  things, 
or  else  with  some  artistic  interest — possibly  both." 

DID  that  answer  my  question  ?  Words  were  not  his 
medium,  he  said.  He  could  interpret  his  Antioch  to 
me  better  with  his  camera. 

Norman's  "coop"  in  the  landscape  business  also  illus- 
trated the  Antioch  idea  of  education.  Brewster  had  come 
to  the  college  set  upon  being  a  certified  accountant,  but  the 
job  that  opened  up  was  to  take  hold  of  a  little  evergreen 
nursery  in  the  neighborhood.  During  the  off  season,  he 
loaded  a  small  truck  with  plantings  and  peddled  them  about 
Springfield.  He  sold  out  his  load  but  many  of  his  customers 
were  stumped  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  plantings.  That 
gave  him  an  idea.  He  began  making  diagrams,  little  land- 
scaping lay-outs,  and  offered  his  help.  The  work  so  fasci- 
nated him  that  when  he  was  tendered  a  place  as  accountant 
he  begged  off.  The  evergreen  nursery  became  the  Antioch 
Landscape  Company.  Brewster  now  knew  that  he  wanted 
to  be  a  landscape  architect.  Under  the  Antioch  plan  for 
technical  specialists,  a  student  spends  four  years  at  Antioch 
and  is  granted  his  degree  after  one  more  year  at  a  technical 
school  whose  courses  go  beyond  Antioch's  present  scope. 
Brewster  went  to  the  landscape  school  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity and  was  permitted  to  graduate  a  year  before  his 
regular  time  in  order  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  a  free 
scholarship  at  Lake  Forest  and  the  chance  of  a  scholarship 
abroad.  Norman  told  how  Brewster  had  the  jump  on 
students  who  are  "sent  to  college,"  or  who  have  no  idea  of 
the  conditions  they  must  meet  after  they  go  outside.  "He's 
had  his  practical  experience  and  the  cultural  studies  at 
Antioch,  especially  psychology  and  sociology,  make  him  see 
his  work  in  the  light  of  contemporary  society  as  a  whole, 
instead  of  from  the  purely  technical  angle.  Working  among 
plants  fascinates  Brewster,"  said  Norman,  "but  his  big 
advantage  is  that  he  knows  that  knowing  how  to  push  a 
spade  into  the  ground  has  something  to  do  with  landscape 
architecture." 

Then  there  is  Jones — "Mr.  Jones,  my  photographic  pre- 
decessor, who  had  much  the  same  story.  He's  found  the 
experience  invaluable  in  his  (Continued  on  page  295) 


At  the  study  table 


At  the  advertising  desk 


Tom  Brown  at  Antioch 

.HHESE  are  not  pictures  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.  They  are  pictures 
J.  of  Tom  Brown.  That  is  not  his  real  name,  but'  he  is  a  real  person, 
typical  of  several  hundred  men  who,  under  the  Antioch  College  plan, 
spend  half  their  time  in  the  eager  round  of  campus  activities  and  half 
their  time  in  factories,  fields  or  offices,  not  as  specially  privileged  col- 
legians but  as  workers  who  must  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  business 
and  industrial  jobs.  The  pictures  were  made  by  Shirley  Norman  who 
six  months  ago  took  over  a  photographic  studio  started  by  another 
student.  With  his  camera  he  set  out  to  show  that  Antioch  means  to  its 
undergraduates  more  than  textbook  information  and  campus  politics.  In 
these  poses  as  scholar,  athlete  and  wage  earner  Tom  Brown  plays  the  triple 
Antioch  role.  He  dramatizes  the  many  sided  life  of  a  young  American  part- 
icipating in  this  experimental  attempt  to  make  of  the  college  years  an 
experience  fitting  boys  and  girls  for  the  adult  life  of  a  new  generation 


Mathematics  in  the  Held 


At  scratch 
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In  a  factory  laboratory 


IN  THE  PO\TER  H^ 


NTIOCH  undergraduates  spend 
but  five  weeks  out  of  ten  on 
the  campus  and  only  a  part  of  that 
time  is  devoted  to  books.  The  col- 
lege has  the  usual  "extra  curricular 
activities"  and  Tom  Brown  puts  in 
long,  vigorous  hours  on  the  athletic 
field  and  on  the  baseball  diamond. 


AT  THE  TRACK   MEET 


IN  THE  SHOP 


Make  the  Method  Fit  the  Mind 


By  JOSEPH  HERSCHEL  COFFIN 
Campus  Skeches  by  a  Whittier  Student 


adding  machine  shows  that  in  a  recent 
vear  tne  college  of  letters  and  science  of  one 
great  state  university  "offered"  1,666  courses 
in  49  departments  of  instruction — all  the 
-\\-ay  from  archeology  to  zoology,  with  an 
average  of  34  courses  per  department.  Here 
was  a  row  of  stand-pipes  of  knowledge  of  varying  heights 
which  on  the  average  carried  34  strata  of  information,  each 
nicely  partitioned  off  from  the  others.  The  faculty  prescribes 
pourings  of  standard  size  from  certain  of  these  containers 
for  all  comers,  while  the  university  itself  is  a  kind  of  glori- 
fied canning  factory.  The  student  is  placed  on  an  endless 
chain-table  (called  a  schedule  of  recitations)  and  carried 
down  the  row  again  and  again,  receiving  on  each  trip  a 
thin  layer  of  mathematics,  of  composition,  of  French,  of 
chemistry,  in  turn  averaging  about  15  layers  per  week. 
Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  such  layers  constitute 
the  standard  degree  of  fulness  (the  bachelor's 
degree)  and  the  student  is  sealed  up  in  bond 
and  shipped,  with  his  education  complete. 

President  Henry  Noble  McCracken  of 
Vassar  recently  said,  "The  dead  hand  of  the 
past  lies  heavy  on  our  institutions.  The  pre- 
eminence of  Latin  survives  from  the  trivium ; 
and  the  preeminence  of  mathematics  is  our 
inheritance  from  the  quadrivium  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Far  stronger,  however,  than 
the  priorities  of  the  classics  and  mathematics 
are  the  traditional  methods  of  instruction  and 
of  college  life."  This  dead  hand  of  the  past 
makes  its  educational  gestures  to  the  youth 
of  today  through  the  traditional  methods  of 
lecture,  question  and  answer,  laboratory  exer- 
cises, and  peradventure  the  new  fangled 
tutorial  system,  accompanied  by  text-books, 
library  assignments,  note-books,  quizzes, 
exams,  compulsory  class  attendance,  penalties 
and  eligibility  rules.  Underlying  both  content 
and  method  are  also  certain  time-honored  but 
invalid  assumptions:  that  lecturing  is  teach- 
ing; that  memorizing  is  being  educated;  that 
one  is  officially  educated  when  one  can  repro- 
duce facts  or  ideas ;  that  education  and  life 
are  separate  eras  in  one's  personal  history ; 
that  "secondary  passive  attention,"  native 
retentivity,  reproductive  memory,  written  and 
possibly  oral  language  are  the  mental  'func- 
tions demanded  of  the  student ;  that  a  student 
is  "good"  who  can  do  these  things  well,  and 
"poor"  who  can  do  them  but  poorly. 

The  youth  movement  began  in  American 
higher  education  thirty  years  ago  when  young 
men  and  women  began  to  react  against  these 


presuppositions  and  to  assert  their  belief,  in  spite  of  officia 
frowns,  that  education  comes  through  participation  in  actua 
enterprises  of  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  complexion 
The  reaction  has  now  gone  so  'far  that  we  are  in  th< 
anomalous  position  of  having  two  curriculums :  the  officia 
curriculum  devised  by  the  faculty,  over  against  which  stands 
the  real  curriculum  devised  by  the  students,  consisting  o: 
the  campus  activities — enterprises  which  to  them  seem  vital 
Cooperative  hostility  between  faculty  and  students  results 
Student  activities  vs.  curricular  passivities  is  the  formula 
The  factors  include  athletics,  student  government,  honor 
system,  choice  and  methods  of  teachers  (!),  curriculum, 
and  compulsory  chapel. 

Educators  have  finally  become  conscious  of  the  rift  be- 
tween current  educational  procedure  and  life,  and  are 
beginning  to  grant  the  justice  of  the  revolt.  But  not  unti 
1925  was  any  cognizance  of  the  situation  taken  by  any 

authoritative  organization 
In  that  year  the  Nationa 
Research  Council  published 
its  bulletin  on  Honor 
Courses  in  American  Col-] 
leges  and  Universities.  Here ; 
was  the  reaction  of  the 
academic  mind  to  the  situ- 
ation;  a  dignified,  honest 
effort,  though  a  bit  heavy, 
to  meet  the  higher  educa- 
tional needs  of  food-eating, 
language-using,  happiness- 
hunting,  young  men  and 
women.  The  innovation 
expressed  itself  in  the  form 
of  various  experiments  in 
the  direction  of  the  tutorial 
system,  the  comprehensive 
examination,  the  Under- 
standing of  a  Civilization 
Course  as  at  Reed,  as 
well  as  the  honors  courses. 
But  the  movement  toward 
honors  courses  is  probably 
the  most  significant  of  all, 
for  by  1925  there  were  18 
important  institutions  in 
which  the  "honor  student 
is  excused  from  all,  or  at 
any  rate  from  the  greater 
part,  of  the  requirements 
of  the  ordinary  course, 
and  enters  upon  a  different 
and  severer  course  for  his 
honors  examinations." 
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But  anyone  with  half  an  eye  for  the  principles  underlying  plishing  this  at  Whittier  College  is  the  elaboration  of  a 
the  honors  courses  will  see  that  they  still  do  not  question  device  which  has  already  gained  wide  acceptance  in  Ameri- 
the  assumption  that  the  curriculum  must  be  a  depart-  can  colleges,  namely,  the  orientation  course.  Instead  of 


*..„    r~  '"-6",    uamciy,    me   orientation    course,     instead    01 

mentalized  structure  of  subjects  and  courses ;  that  it  must      little  problems  of  campus  geography,  local  traditions,  study 

habits,  and  social  relations,  however,  the  problem   is  c 

„ — „.-.  _ -      --„-  .  ,  ceived    on    a    much    larger    scale.     To    avoid    ambiguit 

mind.    Knowledge  is  also  still  departmentalized;  "fields  of      "^^^^: — »  u_.  i —    ...u.^  .   i   /       .<     •  „    ^ 


,  .  mill.  jjiuuicui!>  01  campus  geograpny,  local  tradil 

be  a  repository  of  knowledge;  and  that  education  is  still  a      habits,  and  social  relations,  however,  the  probl 
transfer  of  knowledge  from  the  repository  to  an  individual      --•'— J    •  «       «* 


em  is  con- 
lies, 
The 


jjmiv*.      »-...~ .. o-    -•                                   — i      -  ii«a    wwii     auuaiiLULCU     JUi         UllCIllallOil.            1  lie 

concentration"  are  still  subdivided  and  sold  logically  instead  correlation  course  is  then  given  the  dignity  of  constituting 

of  psychologically ;  we  still  talk  in  terms  of  subjects  instead  the  core  of  the  curriculum,  and  extends  throughout  the  four 

of  situations;  "fields"  are  still  predetermined  and  must  be  years  of  college.    A  preliminary  canvas  of  these  situations 


v*      u>  •.•»—•. j         •  •                                     *»v£,v..        *  *     |'iv.iiiiiiiiaiv      trtiiv  rt3     ' 

elected  as  already  surveyed,   instead  of  making  the  survey  during  the  freshman  year  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  is 

in  the  light  of  the  individual's  aptitudes  and  life  interests;  involved  in  them  and  what  the  main  scientific  sources  of 

education  is  still  learning,  instead  of  practice  in  life  adjust-  pertinent  information  are,  paves  the  way  for  a  more  in- 

Docility    and    reproductive    memory    are    still    the  tensive  study  of  them  in  successive  years.    The  course  is  a 


ment. 


honors-getters. 
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spiral   staircase,    bringing    the    student    back    to    the 


same 
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At  Whittier   College    another   experiment   in   functional      problem  on  successive  levels.    The  sophomore  climb  is  by 


education  is  under  way.  Here  the  question  was:  What  can 
we  do  in  a  small  four-year  college  of  liberal  arts  to  tie 
education  to  the  whole  of  life  and  still  hold  steadily  to  the 
liberalizing  aim? 

The  answer  seemed  to  lie  in  two  directions:  first,  in  the 
direction  of  a  situation-technique  instead  of  the  subject- 
technique;  and  second,  in  a  movement  toward  the  project- 
technique  instead  of  the  honors-technique. 

While  no  final  decision  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  what  the 
basic  life  situations  are  until  a  larger  number  of  case- 
analyses  have  been  made,  still  it  seems  'fairly  clear  that 
the  following  great  life  problems  are  not  only  typical 
but  absolutely  vital,  (i) 
the  sex-marriage-situation ; 

(2)  the    leisure-situation; 

(3)  the    occupation-situa- 
tion;   (4)    the    community 
life-situation;  and   ($)   the 
what -is -there -in- religion  - 
situation.      Here    are    real 
fields  of  concentration,  not 
conventional    subject-fields. 
Here  are  problematic  situa- 
tions to  which  one  simply 
must    make    conscious    ad- 
justment of  means  to  ends 
or  perish.   At  least  one  can- 
not realize  that  fullness  of 
life  which  alone    is  worthy 
of    man    without    meeting 
them  in   an  adequate  fash- 
ion.  Of  course  students  are 
already  meeting  these  situ- 
ations   in     the    haphazard 
trial  and  error  method,  in 
the  rough  and  tumble  exi- 
gencies  of   daily   life    with 
more     or     less — too    often 
less— success.    But  to  intro- 
duce   these    situation-prob- 
lems into  the  classroom  as 
the   core   of   the    educative 
process  and  make  a  detailed 
analysis  of  them  as  the  basis 
of     intelligent     adjustment 
seemed    not    only   desirable 
but  an  absolute  necessity. 

The    method    of   accom- 


way  of  psychological  science;  the  junior  by  way  of  social 
science ;  and  the  final  turn  by  way  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

MAY  I  tell  you  the  story  of  J.  W.  ?  He  came  to  college 
to  play  football.  He  brought  with  him  a  superb 
body,  matured  beyond  his  years,  an  undisciplined  mind,  and 
an  emotional  life  on  the  level  of  the  early  adolescent.  He 
went  through  the  motions  of  filling  out  his  personal  chart 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  the  correlation  course  with 
amused  tolerance;  he  even  endured  with  some  grace  the 
visit  with  the  professor  during  which  they  went  over  his 
life  story  together.  But  so  far  college  work  was  simply  a 
hurdle  in  the  way  of  football,  for  of  course 
one  must  be  eligible.  After  the  season,  work 
easily  gave  place  to  other  more  attractive 
enterprises,  including  an  interminable  sequence 
of  "heavy  dates."  He  suffered  a  stroke  of 
puppy  love  which  well  nigh  proved  his  un- 
doing. For  temporary  safe-keeping  the  girl 
in  the  case  was  transferred  to  a  Catholic  in- 
stitution, and  it  was  a  question  whether  we 
should  not  just  allow  J.  W.  quietly  to  drop 
out  of  college  and  end  his  academic  career. 

Then  came  the  correlation  survey  of  the 
vocation-situation.  In  common  with  all  mem- 
bers of  his  class,  J.  W.  was  invited  to  look 
the  whole  field  over  with  the  question  in 
mind,  Where  am  I  going  to  fit  in?  What 
are  the  opportunities;  what  are  the  physical, 
mental,  and  social  demands  of  this  and  that 
occupation;  does  my  personnel  chart  and  my 
psychological  examination  present  a  picture 
which  will  fit  into  a  physician's  office,  or  a 
bank,  or  a  garage?  An  interval  of  unrest 
bordering  upon  exasperation  ensued,  for  he 
was  for  the  first  time  actually  facing  a  vital 
life  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  barely 
gulping  in  enough  air  to  keep  alive,  as  he 
bobbed  up  and  down  at  the  surface  of  aca- 
demic oblivion. 

But  thanks  to  whatever  gods  there  be,  h 
experienced  an  economic  conversion.    It  came 
all  of  a  sudden.    But  it  was  perfectly  c 
that  physical  education  was  to  be  his  career. 
In  the   meantime  here  was  this  love  affair. 
In  consequence  of  that  he  riveted  his  atte 
tion   on   those   lectures   and   discussions   con- 
cerning sex,  (Continued  on  page  297) 


Wisconsin's  Experimental  College 


By  ALEXANDER  MEIKLEJOHN 


®HAT  would  you  do  if  you  could  do  as  you 
like?     That  question  is  always  a  fascinating, 
though    usually    an    idle,    one    for    persons 
caught  in  a  network  of  arrangements  which 
hinder  and  block  each  other  in  what  we  call 
the  life  of  an  institution.   But  sometimes  the 
question   is  not  idle.     Now   and   then,   here   and   there,   it 
happens  that  the  net  is  broken,  a  fresh  start  can  be  made. 
And  something  of  this  kind  is  just  now  happening  at  Wis- 
consin.    A  group  of   teachers   is  being   formed,   eleven  or 
twelve  in  number  the  first  year  and  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  in  later  years.     And  this  small  faculty,  by  action  of  the 
faculties  and  regents  of  the  University,  has  been  given  a  free 
hand  to  experiment  OH  the  liberal  teaching  of  freshmen  and 
sophomores.     It  is  arranged  that  students  who  meet  the  de- 
mands of  this  college  for  two  years  will  be  given  full  credit 
in  the  general  work  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 
The  faculty  of  the  Experimental  College  may  teach  what  it 
thinks  best  and  in  whatever  ways  it  may  find  most  useful. 
But  whatever  and  however  ijt  teaches,  the  University  will 
accept  its  results  as  equivalent  both  in  amount  and  in  specifi- 
cation to  the  work  done  in  the  regular  courses. 

The  opportunity  thus  created  for  the  faculty  of  the  Ex- 
perimental College  is  challenging  even  to  the  point  of  terror. 
Our  task  is  not  that  of  introducing  changes  or  adjustments 
into  a  running  mechanism.  We  are  not  to  insert  new 
courses  into  a  curriculum  nor  to  modify  methods  now  in  use. 
Rather  we  are  called  upon  to  set  up  from  the  very  beginnings 
a  scheme  of  teaching.  Theoretically  that  scheme  may  be 
identical  with  the  present  one  or  it  may  vary  from  it  in  any 
direction  and  in  any  degree.  We  are  commissioned  "to 
forwulate  and  to  test  under  experimental  conditions  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  methods  of  teaching,  the  con- 
tent of  study,  and  the  determining  conditions  of  under- 
graduate liberal  education." 

If  now  in  this  extremity  of  freedom  and  responsibility  I 
may  address  my  reader  as  a  friend,  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
again  the  question  with  which  I  began.  If  in  the  field  of 
undergraduate  teaching  you  were  free  to  do  as  you  liked, 
what  would  you  do?  If  you  could  experiment  on  freshmen 
and  sophomores  what  lines  would  your  experimenting  fol- 
low? If  you  were  told  to  study  college  teaching  what  prob- 
lems would  you  select  and  define  as  fixing  the  field  of  your 
study?  And  how,  under  the  actual  conditions  of  American 
undergraduate  life,  would  you  arrange  for  getting  evidence 
and  experience  which  should  answer  your  questions? 

IT  is,  I  think,  clear  enough  that  the  task  is  not  an  easy 
one.  Certainly  no  one  familiar  with  the  situation  could 
approach  such  an  opportunity  with  the  dogmatic  assurance 
that  he  has  a  scheme  of  instruction  which  needs  only  to  be 
tried  to  show  itself  to  be  the  solution  of  all  our  teaching 
problems.  Rather  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  no  one  of  us 
has  as  yet  devised  methods,  nor  have  we  even  stated  with  any 
clarity  the  purposes  involved  in  the  teaching  of  under- 


graduates. The  American  college  situation  is  thus  far  quite 
crude  and  unmastered.  Most  of  us  feel  very  keenly  that 
our  present  activities  are  unsuccessful.  But  why?  No 
simple  answer  to  that  question  is  adequate  to  the  complexi- 
ties of  it.  Our  present  educational  system  grows  naturally 
out  of  the  present  conditions  of  American  social  life.  Its 
fundamental  faults  and  virtues  are  the  faults  and  virtues 
of  the  community  from  which  teachers  and  pupils  alike  come. 
And  so  one  might  perhaps  say  that  the  first  prerequisite  for 
the  education  of  American  young  people  is  the  education  of 
their  elders.  It  would  come  a  little  closer  to  the  immediate 
problem  to  make  the  equally  true  observation  that  what  we 
need  most  is  the  education  of  our  teachers.  But  whatever 
the  truth  of  these  simple  abstractions,  they  do  not  carry  us 
very  far.  The  fact  remains  that  our  concrete  situation  is 
sadly  complicated  and  baffling.  We  must  go  in  search  not 
of  a  panacea,  but  of  a  method  of  study  for  a  problem  which 
at  present  defies  even  our  clear  formulation.  How  shall  we 
proceed  toward  the  liberal  education  of  young  Americans 
in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  college  course? 

I  am  not  planning  in  this  brief  paper  to  discuss,  or  even 
to  state,  the  details  of  the  Wisconsin  plan.  Let  it  suffice, 
as  a  description  of  machinery,  to  say  that  in  the  coming 
September  eleven  or  twelve  teachers  will  begin  to  plan  and 
to  test  their  plans  for  the  liberal  teaching  of  about  120 
American  boys.  It  would  seem  appropriate  in  this  number 
of  The  Survey  to  try  to  formulate  a  few  of  the  educational 
issues  which  the  experiment  suggests. 

IT  is,  I  think,  fairly  well  agreed  that  our  primary  task, 
with  respect  to  method,  is  to  find  some  way  of  developing 
in  our  students  intellectual  initiative  and  independence.  So 
far  as  our  present  methods  succeed  at  all  with  the  general 
run  of  the  students  their  effect  seems  to  be  one  of  "learning." 
If  someone  will  tell  the  students  what  they  need  to  know 
and  what  they  ought  to  think  about  it,  then  those  among 
them  whom  we  call  "good  students"  will  try  to  learn  both 
the  facts  and  the  opinions  and  to  remember  them  so  long 
as  our  system  requires.  But  of  what  use  is  such  docile 
•learning?  Surely  it  weakens  and  slackens  the  mental  fibre 
of  anyone  to  be  treated  as  an  intellectual  dependent.  And 
the  extent  to  which  our  students,  under  our  tutelage,  are 
willing  to  have  someone  else  do  their  studying  for  them  is 
simply  appalling.  They  come  to  college,  and  I  fear  we 
receive  them,  as  if  we  had  something  to  give  them  which 
they  need  only  accept  and  carry  away  like  a  load  of  mental 
furniture  for  the  adorning  and  equipping  of  the  empty 
chambers  of  their  minds.  Why  are  they  so  dependent  ?  The 
answer  of  course  lies  not  in  them  but  in  their  elders,  includ- 
ing ourselves,  their  teachers.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  train- 
ing to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  What  have  their 
parents  done  or  failed  to  do?  What  mistakes  are  we  mak- 
ing in  school  and  college  that  out  of  material  apparently  so 
good  in  possibilities  so  poor  an  intellectual  product  is  made? 
I  cannot  stop  here  to  try  to  answer  that  question  in  detail. 
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To  do  so  would  be  to  inquire  into  the  various  ways  in  which 
ve  have  deprived  our  teaching  of  motivation.  But  of  the 
;eneral  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  studies  which  we 
iffer  to  our  students  have  not  been  made  to  seem  to  them 
he  creative  forms  of  their  own  living.  Intelligence  does 
lot  seem  to  them  imperative  nor  do  studies  reveal  any  essen- 
ial  connection  with  intelligence.  They  are  not  driven  by 
he  sense  of  something  that  ought  to  be  finely  done  by  any- 
>ne  who  has  the  chance  of  doing  it. 

IF  now  we  turn  from  lamentations  to  remedies  I  think 
I  can  say  that  the  faculty  of  the  Experimental  College, 
so  far  as  it  is  formed,  is  determined  to  arrange  and  to  demand 
.hat  students  shall  take  the  lead  in  the  making  of  their  own 
rducation.  In  a  real  sense  we  hope  to  lead  by  refusing  to 
^ead.  We  are  persuaded  that  strength  of  mind  comes  only 
from  exercise  of  mind.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  do  away 
with  the  class-room  and  the  lecture  in  which  the  teacher 
takes  the  lead — does  the  work.  In  place  of  these  we  wish 
to  try  what  can  be  done  by  a  combination  of  the  tutorial 
and  discussion  methods.  In  our  first  attempt  at  least  the 
teaching  will  be  of  the  individual  type.  Each  teacher  will 
be  assigned  ten  students  for  his  supervision  and  he  will  have 
charge  of  all  their  work.  The  faculty  as  a  whole  will  define 
a  field  of  study  by  the  assignment  of  reading,  not  of  text- 
woks  but  of  real  books  such  as  the  teachers  themselves  use. 
The  student  will  do  the  reading  by  himself,  and  will  make 
written  and  oral  reports  to  his  instructor.  These  two  will 
>e  in  close  touch  with  one  another  and  upon  the  basis  of  their 
discussions  there  will  be  arranged  other  readings  and  other 
discussions  in  larger  groups  running  up  to  the  college  as  a 
whole.  We  shall  be  trying  by  individual  and  social  confer- 
ences to  build  up  a  community  of  persons,  older  and  younger, 
who  are  all  working  on  the  same  problems,  sharing  in  the 
same  enterprise.  It  is  perhaps  a  strange  thing  to  say  but 
what  we  hope  is  that  a  student  will  get  the  drive  toward 
personal  initiative  in  study  by  finding  himself  a  member  of 
a  community  every  member  of  which  is  engaged  in  the  same 
studies.  That  sense  of  intellectual  solidarity  the  present  col- 
lege has  lost.  Can  we  regain  it  ?  Can  the  faculty  by  laying 
down  a  program  of  reading  define  what  a  college  is  and  what 
it  is  for?  Can  we  fashion  a  community  of  teachers  and 
students  so  committed  to  a  common  enterprise  that  anyone 
who  does  not  share  in  that  enterprise  shall  feel  himself  out 
of  place?  We  need  to  say  very  clearly  and  definitely  that 
a  college  is  a  place  of  compelling  obligations  as  well  as  of 
opportunities.  My  impression  is  that  if  we  can  ourselves 
believe  it  and  say  it  American  youth  will  not  fail  to 
respond. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  vote  which  defines  the  project 
seems  to  me  very  significant  in  its  social  as  well  as  its  edu- 
cational implications.  The  college  will  make  its  experiment 
upon  freshmen  and  sophomores;  it  will  not  concern  itself 
with  juniors  and  seniors.  There  are  in  this  arrangement  two 
implications  which  mark  it  off  from  most  of  the  experiment- 
ing which  is  now  being  done  in  our  colleges.  The  Wisconsin 
venture  is  democratic  in  the  sense  that  it  seeks  for  light 
upon  the  education,  not  of  limited  groups,  but  of  all  the 
students  in  a  class.  It  is  liberal  in  the  sense  that  it  wishes 
to  find  out  how  to  teach,  not  special  subjects  for  students 
especially  interested  in  them,  but  the  general  interests  with 
which  every  intelligent  person  should  be  acquainted,  no 
matter  what  his  special  interests  may  be.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  define  still  further  this  democracy  and  this  demand 
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for  liberal  training  as  distinguishing 

which  lies  before  us.  W/> 

The  faculty  of  the  Experimental  College  is  pieoW/ip'' 
are  students  apply  than  can  be  accented,  m  mai 
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:  more  students  apply  than  can  be  accepted,  to  make"?*}/?/.,  " 
selection  ,n  such  a  way  as  to  secure  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
cross-section  of  the  class.  And  this  pledge  is,  on  the  social 
side,  another  expression  of  the  notion  which  appears  in  the 
selection  of  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years.  We  wish 
to  experiment  upon  the  general  run  of  students.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  vital  social  question  in  American  education 
to-day  is  not,  How  well  can  we  do  with  specially  qualified 
groups  of  students?  but  rather,  Can  our  young  people  as  a 
whole  be  liberally  educated?  Are  some  of  them  incapable 
of  dealing  with  ideas?  Must  we  accept  the  aristocratic 
division  of  people  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  can  be 
trained  to  understand  while  the  other  is  doomed  by  its  own 
incapacity  to  remain  forever  outside  the  field  of  intelligence  ? 
It  is  this  issue  which  it  seems  to  me  most  of  our  present 
experimenting  avoids.  In  the  so-called  Orientation  courses 
for  freshmen  a  slight  attempt  has  been  made.  But  in  the 
far  more  common  devices  of  the  "honors  course"  type,  small 
groups  of  students  are  taken  in  the  third  and  fourth  years 
when  their  special  interests  and  capacities  have  developed 
and  the  question  is  how  far  their  training  along  those  special 
lines  can  be  developed.  The  question  is  of  course  important 
and  the  experiments  are  worth  while.  But  they  seem  to 
me  to  wander  far  from  the  primary  issue  which  now  presents 
itself  to  the  American  teacher.  That  issue  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  growing  pessimism  with  regard  to  the  institutions 
of  democracy.  In  one  form  or  another  we  are  told  that 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  teach  ideas  to  a  large  section 
of  our  youth.  These  non-ideational  people,  it  is  asserted, 
are  capable  of  using  their  hands  and  legs,  they  can  put  into 
physical  execution  the  ideas  which  their  more  intelligent 
comrades  will  create  for  them;  they  are  the  workers  of 
the  world  while  we,  who  announce  this  doctrine — we  and 
our  group  are  the  thinkers.  Let  us  then  have  education  in 
thinking  while  the  others  are  trained  for  something  else — 
whatever  forms  of  activity  can  be  carried  on  by  their  differ- 
ent natures. 

NOW  it  will  not  do  to  approach  this  issue  w>th  mere 
dogmatism.  It  will  not  do  to  oppose  dogma  with 
dogma,  to  declare  that  all  people  are  as  such  capable  of 
worth-while  activity  in  the  field  of  ideas.  The  trouble  with 
doing  that  is  that  the  evidence  available  does  not  support 
our  dogma.  The  only  real  evidence  that  people  can  think  is 
that  they  do.  And  the  evidence  is  not  at  present  very  satis- 
fying even  with  respect  to  many  of  those  who  are  assumed 
to  belong  to  the  thinking  class.  But  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  is  correspondingly  lack- 
ing. No  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  a  person  is  incapable 
of  thinking  or  of  any  other  activity  until  he  has  had  a  fair 
chance  at  it  under  favorable  conditions.  No  observation  of 
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radically  different  conditions.    And  the  plain  fact  i 
our  educational  procedure  does  not  as  yet  justify  us  in  say- 
ing of  what  our  students  are  or  are  not  capable. 
be  time  to  make  that  statement  when  we  have 
a  svstem  of  education  which  gives  to  each  individual  the 
training  which  he  needs  to  bring  out  the  capacities   that 
are  in  him.     For  the  present  our  primary  task  is  that  c 
taking  all  types  of  young  people  and  discovering  their  powers. 
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Our  scheme  of  government,  our  scheme  of  morals,  our  scheme 
of  social  relations,  is  built,  or  thinks  itself  built,  upon  the 
view  that  all  normal  persons  are  capable  of  understanding. 
And  the  schools  of  such  a  social  scheme  are  pledged  to 
develop  that  understanding  if  it  can  be  done.  A  democracy 
has  a  right  to  make  that  demand  upon  its  teachers,  and  if 
teachers  give  up  the  task  without  properly  attempting  it,  a 
democracy  has  a  right  to  condemn  them  as  untrue  to  their 
responsibilities.  In  so  far  as  oui"  colleges  can  be  said  to  be 
seeking  to  limit  their  numbers  to  any  special  group  or  class, 
or  to  be  confining  their  best  efforts  to  such  groups,  I  think 
\ve  can  fairly  say  that  they  are  evading  the  primary  issue. 

THE  essential  questions  are  How  many  people  can  be  edu- 
cated ?  and  How  can  the  teaching  best  be  done?  It  is  in 
this  spirit  of  these  questions  that  the  Experimental  College 
is  commissioned  to  take  a  cross-section  of  the  class,  to  select 
the  different  grades  and  types  of  students,  to  give  to  all  of 
them  a  common  task  and  then  to  see  in  each  case  what  can 
be  done  to  bring  them  into  the  desired  form  of  activity.  It 
may  be  that  the  educational  program  presupposed  by  a 
democracy  is  an  illusion.  It  may  be  that  it  is  the  one  signi- 
ficant insight  and  hope  in  all  our  modern  social  theory.  But 
to  decide  between  those  two  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  the 
most  important  social  decision  now  appearing  in  American 
life.  In  the  last  resort  it  is  our  schools  which  must  decide 
whether  or  not  we  can  have  a  democratic  scheme  of  life, 
and  it  is  time  that  they  were  about  the  making  of  that  deci- 
sion on  the  basis  of  actual  study  and  experimentation. 

A  second  feature  of  the  limitation  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores is  that  it  involves  dealing  with  general  training  rather 
than  with  special  work  in  separate  fields.  In  the  junior 
and  senior  years  where  the  elective  system  holds  sway  stu- 
dents fall  naturally  into  small  groups,  each  of  which  is 
brought  together  by  some  separate  interest.  And  with 
such  groups  the  teacher  can  proceed  along  the  lines  of  his 
own  professional  study.  Here  the  teacher  as  specialist  finds 
himself  at  home  with  his  pupils.  Relatively  speaking  he  can 
be  sure  that  they  come  to  him  only  if  they  have  some  aptitude 
or  liking  for  the  work.  And  in  such  fields  it  is  easier  for 
the  teacher  to  keep  up  his  courage,  even  to  venture  into 
experimentation  for  the  developing  of  initiative  and  inde- 
pendence among  the  best  of  his  students.  But  in  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years  we  are  dealing  primarily  with  the 
required  studies,  with  the  interests  and  activities  in  which 
it  is  believed  all  students  should  share.  In  these  years,  there- 
fore, we  have  large  unmanageable  masses  of  students  taking 
work  which  is  prescribed  and  which  must,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  elementary  in  character.  Here  it  is  that  the 
despair  of  the  teacher  finds  abundant  material  to  feed  upon. 
And  the  temptation  is  very  strong  to  give  up  the  fight  for 
liberal  education,  to  say  that,  while  here  and  there  students 
will  find  their  way  into  the  world  of  scholarship,  as  regards 
the  great  mass,  liberal  teaching  is  and  must  be  an  illusion. 

NOW  here  again,  the  Experimental  College  is  directed 
to  take  up  the  fight.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  liberal 
understanding?  Is  it  true  that  all  advance  in  knowledge 
must  be  gained  in  special  fields  and  technical  pursuits?  Or 
are  there  intellectual  problems  common  to  all  intelligent 
minds,  which  every  man  should  study,  no  matter  what  his 
peculiar  pursuit?  On  that  point  too  there  is  much  pessi- 
mism among  our  scholars  and  teachers  just  now.  And  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  gives  much  warrant  to  the  pessi- 


mism. But  to  give  up  the  battle  at  this  point  would  be,  I 
think,  even  more  serious  than  to  give  up  the  fight  for  democ- 
racy. It  is  bad  enough  to  say  that  some  men  are  incapable 
of  achieving  intelligence,  but  to  say  that  there  is  no  genuine 
intelligence  to  be  achieved — to  say  that  is  to  destroy  utterly 
the  foundations  of  an  educational  system.  Must  we  accept 
that  conclusion?  I  think  not.  Certainly  not  until  every 
possible  attempt  to  escape  it  has  been  made  and  until  every 
such  attempt  has  failed.  My  impression  is  that  our  civiliza- 
tion is  just  at  the  beginning  of  another  struggle  to  win 
generous  understanding  of  the  world.  And  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  that  venture  that  a  liberal  college  finds  its  work 
and  its  meaning. 

The  teaching  issue  with  respect  to  liberal  understanding 
appears  most  sharply  in  the  discussion  of  the  "required  cur- 
riculum." Shall  each  person,  teacher  and  pupil,  be  free  to 
follow  his  own  subject  and  to  follow  that  alone?  Or  shall 
there  be  established  by  a  group  certain  common  studies  which 
every  one,  teacher  or  pupil,  must  pursue  if  he  wishes  to  be 
accepted  as  a  member  of  the  community  of  learning?  It  is 
just  here  that,  so  far  as  an  educational  system  goes,  the 
fate  of  liberal  learning  and  of  general  understanding  is  to 
be  decided.  And,  as  I  have  said,  that  decision  is  tragic  in 
its  importance.  But  apparently  we  are  drifting  in  our  deal- 
ing with  it  rather  than  thinking  it  through.  The  way  of 
the  specialist  in  the  work  of  study  is  so  easy,  his  successes 
are  so  quick  and  so  gratifying,  that  we  Americans  who  like 
success  in  any  form  are  carried  away  by  it  without  knowing 
where  we  are  going.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  task  of 
general  understanding  is  at  present  so  baffling  that  any  one 
who  attempts  it  is  open  to  the  charges  of  vagueness  and 
inaccuracy  and  lack  of  scientific  precision.  It  is  a  choice 
between  successful  thinking  about  unimportant  matters  and 
unsuccessful  thinking  about  matters  which  are  vital.  Which 
shall  we  take?  My  own  opinion  is  that  every  educated  per- 
son should  have  both  experiences.  But  if  we  must  choose 
then  surely  it  is  the  common  and  important  interests  which 
must  have  the  right  of  way.  The  way  of  import  must  be 
preferred  to  the  way  of  pride.  A  college  of  liberal  learning 
must  have  in  the  first  two  years  a  required  curriculum.  It 
must  recognize  certain  studies  as  imperative  in  their  demands 
upon  any  member  of  the  community. 

THERE  are  at  present   two  vigorous  forms  of  protest 
against  any   required   curriculum.      Before  closing   this 
paper  I  should  like  to  discuss  them  briefly. 

It  is  suggested,  especially  by  undergraduates,  that  we 
can  secure  the  interest  and  initiative  of  the  student  by  allow- 
ing him  to  follow  his  own  preference  as  to  what  and  how 
he  shall  study.  The  required  course,  it  is  said,  fails  because 
it  is  hostile  to  personal  freedom.  Let  each  member  of  a 
group  study  what  he  chooses;  you  will  then  have  a  com- 
munity of  scholars  all  of  whom  are  eagerly  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  But  the  prescription  is  not  a  good 
one.  We  need  importance  and  validity,  as  well  as  imme- 
diate interest,  for  the  nourishing  of  our  minds.  And  a  group 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  different  subjects  is  not  a 
community:  it  is  simply  a  collection  of  individuals  with  no 
intellectual  significance  for  each  other.  Such  a  collection  can 
be  regarded  as  a  community  only  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  are,  running  through  all  the  separate  interests,  com- 
mon interests  which  bind  them  together  and  give  them  mean- 
ing in  relation  to  one  another.  But  in  that  case,  the  com- 
munity exists  as  such  only  in  (Continued  <m  page  204) 


I  Go  to  Work 

By  FLORENCE  KELLEY 


N  a  snowy  morning  between  Christmas  1891 
and   New  Year's   1892,   I  arrived  at  Hull- 
House,    Chicago,    a    little    before    breakfast 
time,  and  found  there  Henry  Standing  Bear, 
a   Kickapoo   Indian,    waiting    for   the    front 
door   to  be  opened.     It  was   Miss  Addams 
•ho  opened   it,   holding  on   her  left  arm  a  singularly  un- 
ittractive,  fat,  pudgy  baby  belonging  to  the  cook,  who  was 
ihindhand    with    breakfast.     Miss    Addams    was    a    little 
idered    in    her   movements    by    a    super-energetic   kinder- 
;arten  child,  left  by  its  mother  while  she  went  to  a  sweat- 
ihop  for  a  bundle  of  cloaks  to  be  finished. 
We  were  welcomed  as  though  we  had  been  invited.    We 
lyed,    Henry    Standing    Bear    as    helper   to   the    engineer 
:veral  months,   when   he   returned   to  his   tribe;  and   I   as 
resident   seven   happy,    active   years   until    May    I,    1899, 
I    returned   to   New   York   City   to   enter   upon    the 
>rk  in  which  I  have  since  been  engaged  as  secretary  of  the 
ational   Consumers'  League. 

I  cannot  remember  ever  again  seeing  Miss  Addams  hold 
baby,   but   that   first  picture   of   her   gently    keeping   the 
ittle  Italian   girl  back   from  charging  out  into   the  snow, 
:losing  the  door  against  the  blast  of  wintry  wind  off  Lake 
Michigan,   and   tranquilly   welcoming   these   newcomers,    is 
as  clear  today  as  it  was  at  that  moment. 

Henry  Standing  Bear  had  been  camping  under  a  wooden 
sidewalk  which  surrounded  a  vacant  lot  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  two  or  three  members  of  his  tribe.  They  had 
been  precariously  employed  by  a  vendor  of  a  hair  improver, 
who  had  now  gone  into  bankruptcy  leaving  his  employes 
a  melancholy  Christmas  holiday.  Though  a  graduate  of  a 
government  Indian  school,  he  had  been  trained  to  no  way 
of  earning  his  living  and  was  a  dreadful  human  commentary 
upon  Uncle  Sam's  treatment  of  his  wards  in  the  Nineties. 
At  breakfast  on  that  eventful  morning,  there  were 
present  Ellen  Gates  Starr,  friend  of  many  years  and 
fellow-founder  of  Hull-House  with  Jane  Addams;  Jennie 
Dow,  a  delightful  young  volunteer  kindergartner,  whose 
good  sense  and  joyous  good  humor  found  for  her  unfailing 
daily  reward  for  great  physical  exertion.  She  spent  vast 
energy  visiting  the  homes  of  her  Italian  pupils,  persuading 
their  mothers  to  remove  at  least  two  or  three  times  during 
the  winter  their  layers  of  dresses,  and  give  them  a  thorough 
sponge-bath  in  the  sympathetic  and  reassuring  presence  of 
their  kindergartner,  Mary  Keyser,  who  had  followed  Miss 
Addams  from  the  family  home  in  Cedarville  and  through- 
out the  remainder  of  her  life  relieved  Miss  Addams  of  all 
household  care.  This  was  a  full-time  professional  job  where 
such  unforeseen  arrivals  as  Henry  Standing  Bear's  and 
mine  were  daily  episodes  in  the  place  which  Miss  Addams' 
steadfast  will  has  made  and  kept,  through  war  and  peace, 
a  center  of  hospitality  for  people  and  for  ideas'. 

Julia  Lathrop,  then  recently  appointed  county  visitor 
for  Cook  County  for  those  dependent  families  who  received 
outdoor  relief  in  money  or  in  kind,  was  mentioned  as  away 
for  the  holidays  with  her  family  at  Rockford,  Illinois.  Miss 
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nties  and   from    1912   to    lg2l    thr       h    •      fi          . 

creative  years    chief  of  the  Children's   Bureau  at  w 
'gton,  was  then  and  is  now  a  pillar  of  Hull  House.    Two 
ers  01  the  permanent  group  were  Edward  L.  Burchard 
tor  many  years  curator  of  the  Field  Museum;  and  Anna 
Hrnsworth,    an    agreeable  woman   of   leisure   and    means, 
nappy  to  be  hostess-on-call  to  some  and  all  who  appeared 
the  front  door  from  breakfast  until  midnight  seven  day, 
a  week     1  hat  was  before  the  squalid,  recent  social  conven- 
tion had  been  set  up,  according  to  which  everyone,  however 
abundant  and  well  assured  her  income,  must  earn  her  own 
living  or   be  censured   as   a   parasite.     Miss   Farnsworth's 
gracious   gifts   of    free   time    and    abundant   good-will    for 
counselling  perplexed  immigrants,  finding  comfortable  quar- 
ters for  old  people  who  could   do  a  little  work   but   not 
fend  for  themselves  in  the  labor  market,  providing  happy 
Saturdays  in  the  parks  for  little  groups  of  school  children 
whose  mothers  worked  away  from  home,  were  among  the 
Settlement's   early   enrichments   of    the    neighborhood    life. 
Reaching    Hull-House   that   winter    day    was    no   small 
undertaking.    The  streets  between  car-track  and  curb  were 
piled   mountain    high   with   coal-black    frozen    snow.     The 
street  cars,  drawn  by  horses,  were  frequently  blocked   by 
a  fallen  horse  harnessed  to  a  heavily  laden  wagon.    When- 
ever that  happened,  the  long  procession  of  vehicles  stopped 
short  until  the  horse  was  restored  to  its  feet  or,  as  some- 
times occurred,  was  shot  and  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  snow, 
there  to  remain  until  the  next  thaw  facilitated  its  removal. 
Nor  were  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  travel  minimized 
by  free  use  of  the  telephone.    In  all  weathers  and  through 
all  depths  of  snow  and  slush  and  sleet,  we  used  to  navigate 
across    Halsted    Street,    the    thirty-miles-long    thoroughfare 
which  Hull-House  faced,  to  a  drug  store  where  we  paid 
ten   cents   a  call,   stood    throughout   the    process,    and    in- 
cidentally confided  our  business  to  the  druggist  and  to  any 
English-speaking  neighbors  who  might  happen  in. 

A  SUPERB  embodiment  of  youth  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  was  Mary  Kenney.  Born  in  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
of  Irish  immigrant  parents,  she  had  moved  with  her  mother 
to  a  nearby  brick  tenement  house,  a  distinguished  three- 
story  edifice  in  that  region  of  drab  one-  and  two-story  frame 
cottages,  in  order  to  be  a  close  neighbor  to  Hull-House  and 
participate  in  its  efforts  to  improve  industrial  conditions. 
Her  volunteer  work  was  with  self-supporting,  wage-earning 
young  women  whom  she  hoped  to  form  into  powerful, 
permanent  trade  unions.  Tall,  erect,  broad-shouldered,  with 
ruddy  face  and  shining  eyes,  she  carried  hope  and  confidence 
whithersoever  she  went.  Her  rich  Irish  voice  and  friendly 
smile  inspired  men,  women  and  children  alike  to  do  what 
she  wished.  Her  undertakings  prospered  and  throve. 

A  highly  skilled  printer,  she  was  employed  by  a  company 
which  gave  preference  to  union  employes.  As  a  numberer 
she  earned  fourteen  dollars  a  week,  supporting  herself  and 
her  lovely  old  mother  on  that  wage.  Hers  was  the  initiativr 
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in  making  of  the  brick   tenement   a  cooperative  house  for  by    permission    from    the    federal    schedules)    indicated    in 

working  girls  known  as  the  Jane  Club,  a  large  part  of  the  colors,  ranging  from  gold  which  meant  twenty  dollars  or  •) 

success  of   which   was   for   many   years   due   to    the   gentle  more  total  a  week  for  a  family,  to  black  which  was  five  : 

sweetness  of  Mrs.  Kenney,  who  mothered  the  cooperators  dollars  or  less   total   family   income.     There  was   precious 


little    gold    and    a   superabundance    of    black   on    that    in- 
come map! 

The  discoveries  as  to  home  work  under  the  sweating 
system  thus  recorded  and  charted  in  1892  (that  first  year 
of  my  residence)  led  to  the  appointment  at  the  opening  of 
the  legislature  of  1893,  of  a  legislative  commission  of  en- 
quiry into  employment  of  women  and  children  in  manu- 
facture, for  which  Mary  Kenney  and  I  volunteered  as 
guides.  Because  we  knew  our  neighborhood,  we  could  and 
did  show  the  commissioners  sights  that  few  legislators  had 
then  beheld ;  among  them  unparalleled  congestion  in  frame 
cottages  which  looked  decent  enough,  though  drab  and 
uninviting,  under  their  thick  coats  of  soft  coal  soot.  One 

a  few  months  a  small  experimental  employment  member  of  the  Commission  would  never  enter  any  sweat- 
office  for  working  girls  and  women.  It  was  a  tiny  space  in  shop,  but  stood  in  the  street  while  the  others  went  in, 
a  corner  of  the  building  then  adjoining  Hull-House,  oc-  explaining  that  he  had  young  children  and  feared  to  carry 


as  though  they  had  been  her  own. 

Although  this  was  an  entirely  self-governing  undertaking, 
Miss  Addams  was  elected  year  after  year  an  honorary  di- 
rector, having  underwritten  the  experiment  from  the  be- 
ginning. Later  a  friend  of  the  Settlement,  as  a  first  step 
towards  an  endowment,  paid  for  a  building  planned  for 
the  convenience  of  the  cooperators,  the  rent  going  to  Hull- 
House.  This  became  a  model  for  the  Eleanor  Clubs  and 
countless  other  cooperative  home  clubs  for  self-supporting 
women  scattered  over  the  great  city  and  growing  with  its 
growth  during  the  past  quarter  century. 


M 


Y  first  activity,  begun  that  week,  was  conducting  for 


cupied  as  a  morgue  and  undertaking  establishment  by  an 
Irish-American  mentioned  with  respect  in  the  neighborhood 
because  he  was  rumored  to  have  various  cripples  and  two 
deaths  to  his  credit. 

It  soon  turned  out  that  both  employers  and  applicants 
for  domestic  work  were  too  few  in  the  Hull-House  region 
to  afford  a  basis  for  a  self-supporting  employment  office, 


them  some  infection. 

This  Commission  had  been  intended  as  a  sop  to  labor 
and  a  sinecure,  a  protracted  junket  to  Chicago,  for  a  number 
°f  rural  legislators.  Our  overwhelming  hospitality  and 
devotion  to  the  thoroughness  and  success  of  their  investiga- 
tion,  by  personally  conducted  visits  to  sweatshops,  though 
irksome  in  the  extreme  to  the  lawgivers,  ended  in  a  report 


Yet  finding  work  for  people  of  every  conceivable  qualifica-      so  compendious,  so  readable,  so  surprising  that  they  presented 


tion,  from  high  federal  and  state  offices  to  rat-catching, 
forms  a  continuing  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  House. 
But  this  has  never  been  commercial. 

In  my  first  year  at  Hull-House,  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
U.  S.  commissioner  of  commerce  and  labor,  in  charge  of 
a  federal  study  of  the  slums  of  great  cities,  entrusted  me 
with  the  Chicago  part  of  the  enquiry.  With  a  group  of 


it  with  pride  to  the  legislature.  We  had  offered  it  to  them 
under  the  modest  title,  Memorandum  for  Legislative  Com- 
mission of  1893.  They  renamed  it.  The  subject  was  a  new 
one  in  Chicago.  For  the  press  the  sweating  system  was 
that  winter  a  sensation.  No  one  was  yet  blase. 

"\V7ITH  backing  from  labor,  from  Hull-House,   from 


, 
schedule  men  under  my  guidance,  we  canvassed  a  square        ^\f      the  Henry  Demarest  Lloyds  and  their  numberless 


mile  extending  from  Hull-House  on  the  west  to  State 
Street  on  the  east,  and  several  long  blocks  south.  In  this 
area  we  encountered  people  of  eighteen  nationalities. 

Hull-House  was,  we  soon  discovered,  surrounded  in 
every  direction  by  homework  carried  on  under  the  sweating 
system.  From  the  age  of  eighteen  months  few  children 
able  to  sit  in  high  chairs  at  tables  were  safe  from  being 
required  to  pull  basting  threads.  In  the  Hull-House  kinder- 
garten children  used  with  pleasure 


friends,  the  Commission  and  the  report  carried  almost  with- 
out opposition  a  bill  applying  to  manufacture,  and  prescrib- 
ing a  maximum  working  day  not  to  exceed  eight  hours  for 
women,  girls  and  children,  together  with  child  labor  safe- 
guards based  on  laws  then  existing  in  New  York  and  Ohio, 
and  quite  advanced.  There  was  a  drastic  requirement  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  health  that  tenement  houses  be 
searched  for  garments  in  process  of  manufacture,  and  goods 
found  exposed  in  homes  to  contagious 


blunt,    coarse    needles    ior    sewing  The  "mauve   nineties"   have   been  diseases    be    destroyed    on   the   spot. 

bright  silk  into  perforated  outlines  of  celebrated  for  the  culmination  of  Owners  of  goods  produced  under  the 

horses,  dogs,  cats,  parrots,  and  less  dilettantism  for  great  numbers  of  •Wea.tifn8    svftem    were    rtqw^A    to 

known  creatures  on  cards.    1  hey  did  ,                        t  /i  ~*      •        -v  *  i  furnish  to  the  inspectors  on  demand 

this  in  the  intervals  between  singing,  the  women  of  America.  Y  et  during  complete    ^    of    nameg    and    ^ 

modeling  and  playing  active  games.  '.««  very  decade  women  swarmed  dresses  of  both  contractors  and  home 

At   home   they   used  equally   coarse  into  the  offices  and  shops  of  Chi-  workers. 

sharp  needles  for  sewing  buttons  on  cago,  and  Illinois  passed  a  factory  The  bill  created  a  state  factory  in- 

garments.    The  contrast  was  a  hide-  act  and  set  Mrs.  Kelley  at  the  task  spection  department  on  whichwascon- 

ously  painful  one  to   witness,   espe-  Of  enforcing  it  —  the  first  and  the  ferred  power,  with  regard  to  tenement- 

cially  when   the  children   fell   asleep  only  woman  to  be  a  chief  state  in-  ma(^e  goods   found   on   infected   pre- 

spector  of  factories     It  was  there  mises>  uniclue  in  this  country  in  1893. 
'                               ' 


at  their  work  in  their  homes. 

Out  of  this  enquiry,  amplified  by 


Illinois  changed,    at   a   single   stride, 


ut  o    ts  enqury,  ampe       y  -^    ^    background    Qf   #„,/_  nos  cange,    at   a   snge   stre, 

Hull-House  residents  and  other  vol-      j4  ,       ,,      ^   ,,       ,'  from  no  legislation  restricting  work- 

unteers      rew  the  volume     ublished     «««*>  '*•*  «?.  Kelley  began  her     |n     hours  in  manufacture  for  men 


|ng  hours  in  manufacture  for  men> 


,  > 

under  the  title  Hull-House  Maps  and  uninterrupted  work  for  wage-earn-  women  or  children,  by  day,  by  night, 

Papers.     One   map   showed    the   dis-  ing  women  and  children  which  is  or  by  the  week,  to  a  maximum  eight- 

tribution  of  the  polyglot  peoples.  An-  here  set  forth  as  the  fourth  chap-  hours  day  for  girls  and  for  women  of 

other  exhibited  their  incomes   (taken  ter  of   her  Notes   of  Sixty    Years,  all  ages,  in  all  branches  of  manufacture. 
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Hospitality  akin  to  that  of  Hull-House,  established  long 
efore  Miss  Addams  made  her  home  in  Chicago,  was  still 

llractised  in  1892  and  many  years  thereafter,  sixteen  miles 

Jut  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  Winnetka. 
This  was  in  the  home  of  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  and 

Jessie  Bross  Lloyd,  his  wife.  Their  house,  the  home  life 
vithin  which  is  an  exquisite  memory,  stood  on  high  ground 

lacing  eastward  toward  the  lake,  across  a  sloping  field.   The 

futlook  was  symbolic. 

"'HITHER   Miss  Addams  convoyed  me  the  day  after 
my  arrival   at   Hull-House,   and   there  my  three  city- 
pred  little  children  and  their  nurse  spent  the  rest  of  their 
st  western  winter,  well  and  happy  under  Mrs.  Lloyd's 
rise,    unwearied    kindness   and   exhilarated   by   unimagined 
xperiences  of  country  freedom   and   outdoor  winter  play, 
/hen   spring   came   it   was   possible   to   install   them   com- 
rtably,  and  well  cared  for,  close  to  the  little  Winnetka 
day  school  where  the  sons  of  the  Lloyd  family  had  made 
jthe  change  from  home  teaching  to  school.    Winnetka  was 
vithin  easy  commuting  distance,  and  I  was  in  constant  touch 
nth  my  bairns.    That   thrice   blest   winter  began   for   us 
friendships  which,  like  those  born  of  my  Cornell  experience, 
ontinue  in  the  third  generation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  was  preparing  his  work,  published  in  1894, 
on  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,  the  epoch-making  be- 
jjginning  of  the  long  series  of  enquiries  into  the  social  and 
industrial  effects  of  great  monopolies  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. He  was  already  gathering  material  for  his  later 
volume  Newest  England:  Notes  of  a  Democratic  Traveler 
in  New  Zealand,  and  for  several  others.  He  carried  on  a 
continuous  international  correspondence,  with  students  of 
the  incipient  transition  toward  the  present  phase  of  the 
world-wide  struggle  for  democracy  in  industry,  for  demo- 
cratic control  of  government,  for  the  collective  spirit  in 
I  human  affairs. 

Delicate,  sensitive,  reticent,  a  student  and  a  man  of  let- 
|  ters,  Mr.  Lloyd  had  suffered  deeply  during  the  horrors  of 
the  Haymarket  trials.  He  saw  clearly  that  that  iniquitous 
precedent  must  distort  the  course  of  the  law  in  Illinois  for 
generations  to  come.  The  remnant  of  his  life  was  animated 
by  zeal  to  make  available  to  the  American  people  the  ex- 
perience of  other  nations  in  removing  remediable  evils  such 
as,  when  not  remedied,  lead  to  anarchy  and  Communism. 
Within  the  world-wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  the  Lloyd  household  was  Governor  John  Peter  Altgeld. 
When  the  new  law  took  effect,  and  its  usefulness  depended 
upon  the  personnel  prescribed  in  the  text  to  enforce  it, 
Governor  Altgeld  offered  the  position  of  chief  inspector  to 
Mr.  Lloyd,  who  declined  it  and  recommended  me.  I  was 
accordingly  made  chief  state  inspector  of  factories,  the  first 
and  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  woman  to  serve  in  that 
office  in  any  state. 

There  had  been  suspiciously  little  opposition  in  the  press 
or  the  legislature  while  our  drastic  bill  was  pending.  It 
had  passed  both  houses,  and  was  signed  by  Governor  Altgeld 
fairly  early  in  the  spring.  Indeed  the  enactment  of  this 
measure,  destined  to  be  a  milestone  in  the  national  history 
of  our  industry  and  our  jurisprudence,  was  almost  unnoticed. 
For  this  absence  of  timely  opposition  the  reasons  are  inter- 
esting and  significant. 

Illinois  still  thought  of  itself  as  agricultural,  although  it 
ranked  then  as  it  does  today,  third  among  manufacturing 
states  when  measured  by  the  value  of  its  output.  But  neither 
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manufacture  nor  the  entrance  therein  of  women  and  girls 
monopolized  the  imagination  of  Illinois  in  1893.  Nearly 
every  American-born  family  in  Chicago  owned  a  farm  in 
the  background,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  or  Kentucky 

lllmo,s  was,  in  fact,  a  state  and  Chicago  was  a  city  chiefly 
f  mens  industries,  Chicago  being  then  as  now  the  pre- 
dommant,  vast,  unique,  inland  center  of  freight  transporta- 
tion by  lake  and  rail  in  this  hemisphere.  Illinois  coal  and 
Minnesota  iron  had  long  since  been  united  by  great  corpora- 
tions to  produce  steel,  the  employes  being  of  course  ex- 
clusively men  and  boys.  Rapid  development  of  agricultural 
machinery  (plows,  reapers  and  threshers)  was  as  natural 
as  the  growth  of  a  whole  city  of  Pullman  carshops,  now  in- 
corporated with  Chicago,  or  as  the  stockyards. 

The  growing,  important  and  permanent  part  played  by 
women  in  Illinois  industry  was  not  widely  recognized, 
although  their  role  in  Elgin,  a  city  already  famed  for 
watches,  was  an  indispensable  one.  Not  less  so  was  it  in 
the  vast,  ever-expanding  Chicago  Western  Electric  works 
which  rivalled  the  World's  Fair  as  an  attraction  for  foreign 
visitors,  European  and  Oriental  alike.  The  needle  trades, 
though  well  started,  hardly  promised  their  present  dimen- 
sions, and  the  typewriter  was  just  beginning  to  introduce 
women  and  girls  to  the  offices  where  commerce,  wholesale 
and  retail,  was  so  soon  to  become  preeminently  the  field  of 
their  activities. 

The  only  child  labor  law  was  a  city  ordinance  of  Chicago 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  any  child  below  the  age  of 
ten  years  at  any  gainful  occupation,  unless  it  had  dependent 
upon  it  a  decrepit  adult  relative.  So  no  one  had  been  an- 
noyed by  any  law  akin  to  ours. 

Chicago,  the  undisputed  center  of  finance,  commerce  and 
manufacture  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  was  itself  hardly 
aware  that  the  problems  of  labor  were  inevitably  permanent 
and  integral  in  its  life  for  generations  to  come. 

THE  Haymarket  riot,  followed  in  1888  by  the  hanging 
of  the  Anarchists,  the  Pullman  strike,  the  great  ensuing 
railroad  strike  of  1894,  with  the  regular  army  patrolling 
the  Post  Office,  and  soldiers  traveling  on  mail  trains,  were 
treated  as  they  came  along,  by  the  press,  the  public  and  the 
government,  not  as  a  series  of  vitally  significant  occurrences 
incidental  to  the  sudden,  overwhelmingly  rapid  development 
of  capitalism  in  this  vast  rural  area;  they  were  treated  as 
disagreeable  episodes  to  be  ended  somehow  and  forgotten 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

As  for  social  palliatives  or  preventives  for  injustice,  hard- 
ship and  labor  disturbances,  there  were  none.  Workmen's 
compensation  was  not  yet  under  discussion.  It  did  not  ar- 
rive for  twenty  years.  The  Illinois  Constitution  of  1872 
forbade  the  payment  of  more  than  $5,000  for  a  life.  It 
was  actually  cheaper  to  kill  a  worker  than  to  injure  one, 
because  the  jury  might  vote  punitive  damages  to  the  in- 
jured person. 

The  final  decisive  reason  for  the  bewildering  absence  of 
contemporary  hostility  to  the  enactment  of  the  Illinois 
factory  law  of  1893  was  probably  the  universal  indifference 
to  enforcement  of  laws  of  any  kind.  A  statute  was  put  on 
the  books  and  nothing  happened.  Or  if  an  attempt  at 
enforcement  was  made,  the  State  Supreme  Court  was  relied 
upon  to  annul  the  law.  Or  the  ensuing  legislature  repealed  it. 

This  latter  fate  had  befallen  a  compulsory  education  law 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1891,  requiring  instruction  in 
English  in  all  schools  throughout  the  state.  After  a  virulent 
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political  campaign  this  measure  was  wiped  out  by  the 
legislature  of  1893.  The  feeling  was,  however,  very  strong 
that  something  must  be  done  for  the  children.  Our  provision 
that  they  could  not  be  employed  for  wages  in  manufacture 
before  the  fourteenth  birthday  or  longer  than  eight  hours, 
or  at  night,  or  without  a  certificate,  was  for  this  reason 
not  wholly  unwelcome. 

My  appointment  dated  from  July  12,  1893.  The  ap- 
propriation for  a  staff  of  twelve  persons  was  $12,000  a  year, 
to  cover  salaries,  traveling  expenses,  printing,  court  costs, 
and  rent  of  an  office  in  Chicago.  The  salary  scale  was,  for 
the  Chief  $1,500  a  year;  for  the  first  assistant,  also  a  woman, 
Alzina  P.  Stevens  $I,OOO;  and  for  each  of  the  ten  deputies 
of  whom  six  were  men  $720.  Needless  to  say  this  had  been 
voted  by  a  legislature  predominantly  rural. 

It  was  Governor  Altgeld's  definite  intent  to  enforce  to 
the  uttermost  limit  this  initial  labor  law  throughout  his 
term  of  office.  He  was  a  sombre  figure;  the  relentless  hard- 
ship of  his  experience  as  boy  and  youth  had  left  him  embit- 
tered against  Fate,  and  against  certain  personal  enemies,  but 
infinitely  tender  towards  the  sufferings  of  childhood,  old 
age  and  poverty.  He  was  an  able,  experienced  lawyer,  and 
his  sense  of  justice  had  been  outraged  by  the  conduct  of  the 
trial  of  the  Anarchists.  Indeed,  no  one  yet  knows  who 
threw  the  fatal  bomb  in  the  Haymarket  riots.  The  men 
who  were  hanged  were  charged  with  conspiracy  to  do  a  deed 
of  which  no  one  has  ever  known  the  actual  doer.  All  the 
evidence  against  them  was  circumstantial,  and  in  this  respect 
the  trial  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  still  unique  in  the  history  of 
American  jurisprudence,  the  only  trial  closely  resembling  it 
in  any  considerable  degree  being  that  of  the  Molly  Maguires 
in  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  seventies 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  To  Governor  Altgeld's  mind 
the  whole  Illinois  retributive  procedure  presented  itself  as 
terrorism. 

To  the  personnel  of  the  newly  created  department  for 
safeguarding  women  and  children  who  must  earn  their  liv- 
ing in  manufacture,  Governor  Altgeld  showed  convincingly 
a  passionate  desire  to  use  every  power  conferred  for  the 
benefit  of  the  most  inexperienced  and  defenseless  elements 
in  industry  in  Illinois.  

MY  first  effort  to  apply  the  penalty  for  employing  chil- 
dren below  the  age  of  sixteen  years  without  the 
prescribed  working  paper,  led  me  to  the  office  of  the  district 
attorney  for  Cook  County.  This  was  a  brisk  young  poli- 
tician with  no  interest  whatever  in  the  new  law  and  less  in 
the  fate  of  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  existed.  The 
evidence  in  the  case  I  laid  before  him  was  complete.  An 
eleven-years-old  boy,  illegally  engaged  to  gild  cheap  picture 
frames  by  means  of  a  poisonous  fluid,  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
right  arm,  which  was  paralyzed.  There  was  no  compensa- 
tion law  and  no  prohibition  of  work  in  hazardous  occupa- 
tions. There  was  only  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  for  em- 
ploying a  child  without  the  required  certificate.  The  young 
official  looked  at  me  with  impudent  surprise  and  said  in  a 
tone  of  astonishment: 

"Are  you  calculating  on  my  taking  this  case?" 
I  said:  "I  thought  you  were  the  district  attorney." 
"Well,"   he   said,   "suppose    I    am.     You   bring   me   this 
evidence    this    week    against    some    little    two-by-six    cheap 
picture-frame    maker,    and    how    do    I    know    you    won't 
bring    me    a    suit    against    Marshall    Field     next    week? 
Don't   count   on   me.     I'm   overloaded.     I    wouldn't    reach 


this  case  inside  of  two  years,  taking  it  in  its  order." 
That  day  I  registered  as  a  student  in  the  Law  School  of 
Northwestern  University  for  the  approaching  fall  term,  and 
received  in  June,  1894,  a  degree  from  that  University  whose 
graduates  were  automatically  empowered  to  practice  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  Credit  was  given  for  my 
reading  law  with  Father  in  Washington  in  1882,  my  study 
in  Zurich,  and  one  year  in  the  senior  class  in  Chicago.  The 
lectures  were  given  in  the  evening  and  did  not  interfere  with 
my  administrative  work. 

In  Chicago,  in  the  winter  and  spring  and  summer  of  1893, 
all  available  public  spirit  and  creative  energy  were  centered 
upon  the  World's  Fair.  The  name  was  not  an  exaggeration. 
World-wide  publicity  had  brought  together  works  of  all  the 
arts  in  such  profusion,  and  of  such  superior  quality  as  have 
never  since  been  assembled  on  this  continent.  Like  its  Phila- 
delphia predecessor,  the  Exposition  was  opened  on  July  4. 
Here  was  gloriously  celebrated,  as  has  been  said  before,  the 
coming  of  age  of  American  industry.  Certainly  no  one  who 
saw  that  marvellous  achievement  of  art,  architecture  and 
enterprise  unified  for  a  common,  noble  purpose,  can  ever 
forget  it. 


A^AS  for  its  ephemeral  effect  upon  the  community  which 
produced  it!  When  it  vanished,  Chicago  was  out- 
wardly as  though  the  Fair  had  never  been.  A  lovely  vision, 
an  entrancing  mirage  had  come  and  gone.  Smoke,  soot, 
crude,  uncoordinated  building  of  clumsy  structures  without 
common  plan  or  civic  forethought,  remained  and  long  con- 
tinued as  they  had  been  before  the  Fair.  The  Field  Museum 
and  the  broad  avenue  named  the  Midway  were  exceptions 
that  proved  this  rule. 

Two  less  famous  occurrences  of  1893  in  Chicago  were 
the  financial  and  industrial  panic  with  protracted  unemploy- 
ment and  wretched  suffering,  and  the  epidemic  of  smallpox 
which  followed  a  neglected  case  on  the  Midway  of  the  Ex- 
position. These  horrors  carried  over  throughout  the  year 
1894,  and  with  the  latter  I  was  excitingly  identified. 

At  the  close  of  the  Fair,  the  hideous  fact  could  no  longer 
be  concealed  that  smallpox  had  been  gradually  spreading 
from  the  Midway  to  the  homes  of  some  garment  workers 
on  the  West  Side.  It  was  mandatory  upon  us  to  seek,  as 
soon  as  we  learned  this,  all  clothing  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture in  such  places  and,  if  exposure  to  the  presence  of  the 
infection  was  clearly  provable,  to  destroy  the  goods  on  the 
premises.  We  could  never  learn  with  any  approach  to  ac- 
curacy how  nearly  all  of  the  exposed  goods  we  ultimately 
found. 

Daily  reports  to  the  Board  of  Health  with  requests  for 
immediate  vaccination  of  the  exposed  dwellers  in  tenements 
placarded  with  the  yellow  smallpox  card,  produced  no  re- 
sults. Milkmen  came  and  went  as  usual.  The  families  of 
patients,  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  alike,  visited  the  cor- 
ner grocery  and  went  their  way  to  the  factories.  Among 
the  immigrants  who  were  the  bulk  of  the  garment-making 
home  workers,  the  only  really  safe  ones  were  those  who 
had  had  smallpox  in  the  old  country,  or  who  had  been  vac- 
cinated at  Ellis  Island  as  a  preliminary  to  admission  to  this 
country.  Babies  born  after  landing  had  little  chance  of  sur- 
viving, for  the  vaccination  ordinance  was  as  little  enforced 
as  any  other  law.  Many  infants  and  little  children  we  found 
concealed  on  closet  shelves,  wrapped  in  bundles,  sometimes 
to  keep  them  from  being  vaccinated,  sometimes  to  keep  them 
—  with  the  disease  so  fully  developed  (Continued  on  p.  301) 
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A  Monthly  Survey  of  Our  International  Frontiers 

By  JAMES  G.  MCDONALD 


PEECHES   rather  than   actions,   pronounce- 
ments rather  than  deeds,  have  occupied  the 
center  of  the  international  stage  during  re- 
cent   weeks.     At    Geneva    the    Preparatory 
Disarmament    Commission    discontinued    its 
prolonged    and    not    very    fruitful    debates, 
'ithin  a  few  days  it  was  succeeded  by  the  International 
momic    Conference,    which,   after   but   a   brief   week  of 
iratory,  resolved  itself  into  sections  to  study  technical  prob- 
Thus  do  economists  and  financiers  improve  upon  the 
rhnique  of  diplomats !    In  China  factional  strife  within  the 
iuomintang  checked  its  amazing  advance  while  the  foreign 
mics    in    Shanghai    exulted :    "We    told    you    so."     But 
Iritain,  following  the  United  States'  example,  quietly  an- 
lounced  that   it  would  not  now  forcibly  compel  complete 
Iress  for  the  Nanking  incident.     In  Washington  Senators 
id  other   officials  commented  on,   and   it   is   to  be   hoped 
studied,  M.  Briand's  extraordinarily  interesting  proposal  of 
in  outlawry-of-war  treaty  between   the  United   States  and 
'ranee.      Meanwhile   Charles   Evans    Hughes   read   pacifist 
militarist  theorists  a  stinging  but  salutary  lecture.     In 
New  York  President  Coolidge,  holding  out  the  olive  branch 
to  Mexico  and  China,  enunciated   in  the  gentlest  of  tones 
far-reaching  imperial   doctrines.    The  past   fortnights  have 
been  filled  with  words,  but  words  pregnant  with  good  and 
evil. 

A*I  admirable  summary  of  the  latest  effort  under  League 
auspices  to  prepare   a  program   for  an   international 
disarmament   conference   is   the    following   extract    from   a 
confidential  memorandum  dated   April   28  •from  a  Geneva 
observer  very  much  in-the-know: 

The  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence has  finally  adjourned.  It  was  time.  If  it  had  sat  a  few 
more  days,  there  would  have  been  nothing  left  of  the  original 
agreement.  .  .  .  There  is  a  feeling  of  frustration  here  partic- 
ularly because  of  the  failure  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  con- 
trol. It  is  considered  in  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations  that  in  that  lies  the  really  essential  part  of  the  con- 
vention. Not  that  one  imagines  one  can  control  efficiently  the 
armaments  of  the  different  countries  or  that  one  would  wish 
to  intervene  in  their  domestic  affairs.  The  Secretariat  as  a 
whole  is  too  prudent  to  have  such  aims,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  existence  of  an  international  organization  charged  with  fol- 
lowing armaments  problems,  added  to  the  principle  of  pub- 
licity, would  suffice  to  cause  armaments  to  pass  from  the  do- 
main of  absolute  national  sovereignty,  in  which  they  are  today, 
into  the  domain  of  international  obligations,  which  admit  of 
mutual  control  and  national  points  of  honor. 

It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  the  present  session  has 
been  completely  useless.  It  has  encouraged  the  growth  of 
what  has  previously  been  lacking,  that  is,  the  active  interest 
of  public  opinion  in  disarmament.  European  opinion  has 
hitherto  been  interested  only  in  security. 

In  all  the  delegations  except  the  Italian,  which  was  di- 
rected by  a  general  and  whose  instructions  were  uniformly 
negative,  there  was  noticeable  a  duality  of  mind  among  the 
delegates,  those  from  civil  life  were  generally  more  favor- 
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vere  inclined  to  declare  every  concession  impossible.  It  is  be- 
Ueved  that  ,„  the  course  of  time  the  civil  will  overcome  the 

Ltary  element  and  that  some  of  the  certain  differences  which 
may  still  appear  insurmountable,  will  disappear  between  now 
and  autumn. 

Finally,  Count  Bernstorff  has  pointed  out,  although  in 
ve,led  terms,  that  the  German  Government  believed  that  it 
had  rece.ved  a  formal  promise  in  the  preamble  of  Part  V  of 
the  J  reaty  of  Versailles  that  its  enforcement  was  but  a  pre- 
liminary to  general  disarmament,  and  that  if  this  promise 
were  not  kept,  his  Government  might  have  to  reconsider  its 
own  armaments.  Thus  one  sees  how  the  question  is  presented' 
—Limit  the  armaments  of  all  countries  or  risk  seeing  the 
former  German  army  again  organized.  The  day  when  public 
opinion  shall  have  understood  this  dilemma  clearly,  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments  will  have  made  a  great  advance. 

It  would  perhaps  advance  still  more  if  it  were  possible  to 
connect  the  question  of  disarmament,  in  some  way,  with  that 
of  inter-allied  debts.  It  is  said  on  many  sides  that  American 
public  opinion  would  be  more  disposed  to  make  concessions  in 
the  debts  problem  if  Europe  showed  herself,  on  her  side,  in- 
clined toward  a  limitation  of  armaments.  I  believe,  myself, 
that  it  is  a  little  late  for  the  United  States  to  influence  Europe 
by  means  of  the  debts. 

THE  International  Economic  Conference  which  con- 
vened May  4  is  the  League's  major  spring  and  summer 
attraction.  The  attendance  of  about  seventeen  official  dele- 
gations and  their  experts,  a  large  number  of  journalists, 
technicians,  business  men,  etc.  give  to  the  gathering  all  the 
appearances  of  a  regular  League  Assembly.  Its  rules  are 
those  of  the  Assembly.  Its  meetings  are  held  in  the  Salle 
de  Reformation.  Perhaps  the  American  delegation  seated  in 
the  center  of  the  Assembly  Hall  surrounded  by  representa- 
tives from  all  parts  of  the  world  is  an  augury  of  'full  cooper- 
ation with  the  League. 

For  the  first  time  Moscow  has  accepted  an  important 
League  invitation.  Frankly  analyzing  from  the  economic  point 
of  view  the  commercial  and  political  needs  of  the  world, 
the  Soviet  delegates  appealed  for  cooperation  in  the  com- 
mon problem  of  world  reconstruction.  The  skeptic's  com- 
ment that  all  this  would  be  a  bid  for  common  loans  ignores 
what  may  be  the  larger  significance  of  this  latest  evidence 
of  the  Soviet  New  Economic  Policy. 

The  delegates  are  of  two  kinds.  By  far  the  largest  part 
have  been  named  by,  but  do  not  represent  officially,  the 
governments.  Others,  however,  have  been  selected  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  which  reserved  itself  the  right  to 
select  supplementary  delegates.  For  example,  the  Council 
added  four  women  delegates  since  but  one  was  government- 
ally  appointed.  Labor,  however,  though  it  has  no  delegate 
in  the  American  group,  is  so  well  represented  in  the  other 
national  groups  that  the  Council  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  add  additional  workers'  spokesmen.  Delegates  are  also 
present  from  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
International  Labor  Office  and  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  at  Rome. 
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Public  understanding  of  the  Geneva  discussion  is  likely 
to  be  confused  by  one  of  two  basic  misinterpretations :  Either 
by  the  expectation  that  the  Conference  will  attempt  to  con- 
clude draft  treaties  with  the  purpose  among  others  of  end- 
ing high  or  prohibitive  tariffs,  or  by  the  fear  that  its  results 
will  be  wholly  academic  and  therefore  of  no  real  value. 

Immediate  and  tangible  results  must  not  be  expected. 
The  delegations  cannot  propose  treaties.  But  they  can  sug- 
gest programs  of  action.  They  can  propose  subsequent  con- 
ferences by  official  representatives  empowered  to  draft  bind- 
ing agreements. 

As  one  student  of  the  conference  writes: 

Heretofore  public  opinion  has  been  interested  in  economic 
problems  only  from  the  purely  national  angle.  ...  It  is  now 
a  question  of  convincing  the  leaders  of  opinion  that  political 
policies  are  closely  connected  with  problems  of  peace  and 
security  and  that  a  domestic  or  foreign  policy,  which  appar- 
ently may  be  advantageous,  is  not  so  if  it  results  in  weakening 
a  region  or  a  continent  as  a  whole.  The  Conference  will 
doubtless  become,  from  this  point  of  view,  a  manifestation  of 
European  solidarity. 

PERSONAL  clashes  between  Chinese  leaders  and  con- 
flicts about  methods  and  strategy  rather  than  funda- 
mental differences  as  to  objectives  seem  to  be  the  causes 
of  the  present  dissensions  in  the  Kuomintang.  These  have 
been  worse  than  was  hoped  but  less  than  was  feared  by 
friends  of  the  Nationalists.  Despite  tirades  which  Hankow 
and  Nanking  have  hurled  at  each  other,  rumors  of  recon- 
ciliation persist.  In  the  meantime  reports  of  the  complete 
disintegration  of  the  Nationalist  movement  may  be  dis- 
regarded. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  basic  principles 
of  Sun  Yat-sen  are  less  popular  than  before,  or  that  the 
cries  "  Down  with  the  unequal  treaties"  and  "Give  us  back 
our  territory"  have  lost  their  potency. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  century  hence  historians 
wrote  of  the  Chinese  revolution  much  as  present-day  his- 
torians write  of  our  War  of  Independence.  Then,  as  now, 
there  were  almost  unbridgeable  dissensions  between  the  rad- 
icals and  the  moderates,  between  the  leaders  of  laborers  and 
the  farmers  and  the  representatives  of  the  gentry  and  the 
merchants.  Only  a  heritage  of  centuries  of  self-government 
and  the  unselfish  leadership  of  men  like  Washington  pre- 
vented disastrous  cleavages  between  the  left  and  the  right. 
Far-reaching  revolutions  are  never  the  orderly  and  har- 
monious affairs  depicted  in  our  text  books. 

The  attitude  of  the  powers  has  become  less  truculent. 
Refusing  to  yield  to  the  pressure  'for  strong  arm  methods, 
President  Coolidge  on  April  25  hinted  at  a  conciliatory 
policy.  This  was  confirmed  a  few  days  later  by  the  official 
announcement  that  this  government  would  not  be  a  party 
to  any  ultimatum  which  might  lead  to  forcible  measures 
against  the  Nationalists.  This  decision,  commonly  believed 
to  have  been  opposed  by  the  American  Minister  in  Peking, 
discouraged  joint  action  by  the  powers.  Two  weeks  later, 
May  9,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  announced :  "We  have  de- 
cided that  present  application  of  sanctions  for  the  outrages 
at  Nanking  or  failure  to  observe  the  Hankow  agreement  is 
inexpedient,  however  justified." 

CHARLES    EVANS    HUGHES'   presidential    address 
before  the  Society  of  International  Law,  April  28,  is 
tonic.      It  challenges   both   pacifist  and  militarist   theorists. 
It  castigates  those  who  insist  upon  taking  the  last  step  be- 
fore they  take  the  first.     In  his  devastating  analysis  of  the 


basic  thesis  of  the  militarist  he  martials  arguments  with 
which  Norman  Angell  has  made  us  familiar.  Not  since 
the  Washington  Conference  has  the  former  Secretary  of 
State  displayed  so  convincingly  his  rare  combination  of 
idealism  and  understanding. 

PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE'S  address  of  April  26 
fore  the  United  Press  Association  may  become  histor 
Not  because  of  his  appeal  to  the  press  "to  be  first  of  all 
thoroughly  American" — his  implicit  demand  that  the  press 
sacrifice  its  freedom  will  not  be  accepted ;  not  because  of 
conciliatory  statements  in  reference  to  China  and  Mexico 
— these  were  only  comments  on  current  problems.  No,  his 
speech  will  be  remembered  because  of  the  far-reaching  im- 
perial principles  which  he  enunciated  as  quietly  as  if  he 
were  reading  a  platitudinous  response  to  a  visiting  dele- 
gation of  Rotarians.  These  "Coolidge  doctrines"  are: 

(1)  Diplomatic     recognition,     at    least     of     Latin-American 
Governments,    is   equivalent   to    approbation. 

(2)  Towards  the  countries  this  side  of   the   Panama   Canal 
the  United  States  has  special  responsibilities. 

(3)  The  flag  follows  the  American  citizeji  and  his  property 
throughout  the  world. 

The  first  is  an  acceptance  and  extension  of  the  principle 
laid  down  by  President  Wilson,  but  the  high  character  of 
its  ancestry  does  not  in  the  minds  of  many  students  of 
international  relations  prevent  its  being  meddlesome  and 
self-defeating. 

The  second  is  but  a  frank  admission  of  a  growing  tend- 
ency towards  hegemony  more  widely  understood  and  ap- 
proved in  imperialist  circles  in  Europe  than  here  at  home. 

The  third,  in  which  the  President  goes  farther  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  is  the  bold  claim  of  a  right  to  follow 
with  American  power  American  citizens  and  their  property 
everywhere.  If  this  is  to  be  taken  at  its  face  value  it  is 
an  unprecedented  and  unjustified  pretension. 

Already  in  Nicaragua  these  three  principles  are  being 
applied.  Washington's  pretense  of  non-intervention  there 
has  now  been  given  up.  President  Coolidge's  special  emis- 
sary, Henry  L.  Stimson,  announced  early  in  May  that  the 
contending  parties  had  agreed  to  a  program  for  establish- 
ing peace,  including  American  supervision  of  the  1928  elec- 
tions. Until  that  date  at  least  the  country  will  in  effect 
be  ruled  by  the  marines.  If,  as  President  Coolidge's  ad- 
dress, taken  at  its  face  value,  would  seem  to  indicate.  United 
States'  power  has  entered  Nicaragua  to  stay,  Colonel 
Stimson's  "peace"  may  create  more  problems  than  it  solves. 

IS  the  "outlawry  of  war,"  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  United 
States,  about  to  enter  the  sphere  of  practical  politics? 
Senator  Borah's  enthusiastic  response  May  9  to  M. 
Briand's  suggestion  of  April  6  makes  this  a  possibility.  The 
French  Foreign  Minister  proposed  nothing  less,  though  of 
course  informally,  than  a  treaty  between  the  two  coun- 
tries by  which  each  would  pledge  itself  never  to  make  war 
against  the  other. 

Against  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  there  are  no  serious 
obstacles  except  public  indifference  and  senatorial  prejudices. 
Aroused  public  opinion  could  and  would  induce  the  Senate 
to  act.  Will  the  Administration  seize  this  opportunity 
to  recover  for  the  United  States  something  of  its  traditional 
leadership,  in  the  struggle  to  substitute  arbitration  for  war? 
Every  personal  or  organization  appeal  to  the  President  to 
grasp  M.  Briand's  outstretched  hand  will  be  helpful. 


Refugees  waiting  tor  the  Red  Cross  rescue  boats 
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Behind  the  Levees 

By  ARTHUR  KELLOGG 


'ECRETARY  HOOVER  and  his  relief  party 
rode  the  crest  of  the  flood  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  in  a  steamer  prophetically  named 
Control.  For  the  farther  they  went  down 
past  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Delta  the 
more  evident  it  became  that  the  people  of 
he  South  expect  this  to  be  the  last  great  flood  and  look  to 
Uncle  Sam  to  turn  off  the  water  somewhere  up-river.  In 
essence  this  has  been  a  great  defeat.  After  two  hundred 
years  of  building  levees,  of  dredging  and  legislating  and 
pouring  out  dollars — thirty  millions  in  the  past  three  years 
at  a  time  when  we  boast  of  our  progress  in  science  and 
engineering,  a  mere  quirk  in  the 
rainfall  brings  on  the  second  great- 
est flood  in  the  history  of  the  river. 
As  the  water  clucked  and  gurgled 
around  the  press  boat  trailing  the 
Control,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  the 
old  river  were  chuckling  over  man's 
well-advertised  conquest  of  Nature. 


With  small  loss  of  life, -bat  with 
mounting  human  consequences 
from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  the  great 
flood  of  1927  is  sweeping  into 
history.  Writing  from  Baton 
Rouge,  May  n,  the  managing 
editor  of  The  Survey  interprets 


The   press   boat,   one   of   the   fleet      (he    JW|y,    panorama    Of    disaster 


maintained  by  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission — the  amphibian  branch 
of  the  Army — is  as  good  an  observa- 
tion point  as  any  from  which  to  get 
a  snapshot  of  a  flood  which  has 


shire  or  Vermont,  and  threatened  one  three  times  as  large, 
with  a  population  of  a  half  million — a  million,  should 
New  Orleans  be  involved,  which  now  seems  unlikely;  which 
has  actually  driven  out  of  their  homes  300,000  people  of 
whom  some  200,000  are  in  Red  Cross  refugee  camps  on 
high  ground  and  the  gently  sloping  banquettes  of  the  levees. 
The  flooded  area  is  from  five  to  forty  miles  wide  and  a 
thousand  miles  long — as  far  as  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 
The  press  boat  chugged  into  the  critical  situation  in  the 
southern  area  during  the  first  week  of  May.  South  bound, 
it  saw  in  reverse  every  aspect  of  the  struggle  against  the 
water,  from  the  last  sweating  rush  to  put  dashboards  on 
the  levees  to  orderly  refugee  camps 
which  had  already  been  running  for 
several  weeks. 

Every  Northerner  on  the  trip  had 
first  to  get  through  his  head  that 
among  the  refugees,  as  with  the  gen- 
eral population  of  the  Delta,  eight 
or  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  are 
Negroes;  that  nobody  wants  to  leave 
his  home — will  not  until  the  last 
minute;  that  nearly  all  are  cotton 
farmers,  usually  on  a  crop-share  or 


rgl{gf   flj    ^   ^    unfolJeJ    [n    the 

lower    Mississippi.     Aboard    the 

press  boat,  he  brings  out  the  race-     tenant  basis;  and  that  the  race  prob- 

labo£.  question  of  the  bottom  lands     lem    complicates     every    move    and 
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covered    1 0,000   square   miles    (May      u>Kich    the    correspondents    could  must  be  reckoned  i 

1 1),  an  area  as  large  as  New  Hamp"       not    get    answered    in    the    Delta.  1'cstate, 
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Sandbags  raise  the 
levee-top  as  a  last 
defense  before  the 
oncoming  crest  o) 
the  menacing  flooa 


Wide   \Vor' 


They  learn  that  usually,  though  with  marked  exceptions, 
the  crevasses  are  not  sudden  breaks  letting  through  a  roar- 
ing cataract,  but  small  fissures  following  sand-boils  in  the 
water-logged  earthworks.  First  a  trickle,  then  a  stream, 
then  a  volume  of  water  which  spreads  out  thinly,  grows, 
deepens,  and  moves  forward  about  fifteen  miles  a  day. 
Like  everything  related  to  this  enormous  river,  there  is 
about  the  break  a  suggestion  of  unlimited  power.  With 
smooth,  steady  pressure  the  water  takes  its  time  about  reach- 
ing an  inevitable  goal,  rolling  sleekly  over  the  chips  and 
pebbles  which  men  have  cast  up  vainly  in  its  path.  You 
have  the  'feeling  that  here,  before  your  eyes,  is  going  on 
the  thing  usually  described  as  "glacial,"  but  which,  in  the 
case  of  frozen  water,  can  only  dimly  be  sensed.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  very  process  the  river  is  build- 
ing while  it  tears  down,  for  the  whole  Delta  has  been  made 
by  deposits  of  innumerable  overflows,  some  of  it  in  our 
time,  as  at  Vicksburg,  where  the  channel  used  by  the  Union 
gunboats  is  now  dry  land  ;  and  that  the  deposit  of  perhaps 
two  inches  of  silt  left  by  the  receding  water  makes  an 
incomparable  top  soil,  the  richest  farm 
land  in  North  America. 

This  slow  action  of  the  river,  es- 
pecially in  its  lower  reaches,  gives  time 
for  warning  the  inhabitants.  If  they 
are  near  the  levee,  they  can  predict  the 
crest  for  themselves,  since  for  some 
days  before  the  fields  are  wet  with 
seepage  and  the  roads  feel  springy 
underfoot. 


THERE  is  activity  in  the  towns. 
Uniformed  National  Guardsmen, 
Army  officers,  Navy  flyers,  Signal 
Corps  men  appear  on  the  streets  and 
in  the  headquarters  where  Red  Cross 
field  men  from  Washington  have  been 
established  for  some  time.  The  local 
reserve  officers  run  home  from  business 
and  bustle  back  downtown  in  khaki. 
Red  Cross  banners  break  out  like  a 
rash  on  the  radiators  of  cars  driven  by 
women  volunteers,  honking  about  on 
official  errands  and — if  the  truth  must 
be  told — up  and  down  Main  Street  if 
nothing  else  offers.  The  state  health 
officer  appears.  Coast  Guard  officers, 
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from  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  and  California,  sit  about 
headquarters  waiting  for  the  word  to  start,  their  boats  at 
the  landing  ready  manned. 

Warnings  have  been  sent  by  \vire  and  wireless,  auto- 
mobiles and  planes:  The  water  is  coining.  Already  most 
of  the  white  women -and  children  have  left,  the  cattle  and 
mules  have  been  herded  to  the  tops  of  the  levees.  Then, 
the  water  growing  deeper,  the  refugees  are  brought  in, 
usually  protesting,  for  these  people  have  had  their  feet  wet 
every  four  or  five  years  all  their  lives.  Even  in  the  floods 
of  1912  and  1922  they  managed  to  stick  it  out.  It  is 
hard  to  convince  them  that  a  stranger  in  these  parts  can 
look  at  a  contraption  called  a  gauge  and  know  that  there 
will  be  six  feet  of  water  over  there  wher«  their  own  hen- 
house stands. 

A  river  steamer,  a  mother  boat,  goes  ,up  a  small  river 
or  into  a  bayou  or  ties  up  at  the  levee,  at  some  strategic 
point,  and  small  power  boats  go  back  and  forth,  bringing 
in  people  from  top  floors  and  roofs,  little  hills'  and  even 
trees.  The  Coast  Guardsmen  have  been  the  headliners 
here,  dashing  through  crevasses  and 
into  fast  water  that  stops  the  sluggish 
river  craft.  Filled  to  capacity,  the 
mother  boat  goes  back,  and  does  it\)ver 
and  again  until  all  are  out.  The  last 
stubborn  ones  to  leave  are  spied  out  by 
the  Navy  fliers,  who  send  the  rescuing 
boats;  sometimes  they  even  drop  food 
and  medicine ;  and  one  flier,  not  willing 
to  leave  a  family  at  dark,  landed  and 
tied  up  his  plane  to  the  eaves  until 
morning.  The  aviators  are  the  new 
and  picturesque  feature  of  this  flood. 

The  mother  ship  crosses  the  river  to 
a  floating  dock  near  the  camp,  the 
whites  on  her  decks,  the  Negroes  on  a 
barge,  thirty  by  sixty  feet  with  an 
Army  tent  in  the  center,  which  she 
pushes  ahead  of  her  after  the  crab-like 
fashion  of  Mississippi  steamboating. 
From  here  they  straggle  up  to  the  camp 
with  bundles  of  bedding.  The  ad- 
ministration and  hospital  tents  are  al- 
ready standing.  The  refugees  line  up 
at  the  Red  Cross  tent  to  be  registered 
and  reassembled  in  families.  They 
hand  over  to  the  guardsmen  their  hunt- 


guns,  to  be  tagged  and  stored 

:he   guardsmen   tell   us   with   .1 

tuckle    that    the    farmers    save 

eir    shotguns    and    dawgs    and 

ost  of  their  kids!).    They  line 

p    before    the    surgeons    of    the 

ublic    Health    Service   and    the 

rmy  to  be  vaccinated  and  shot 

ir  typhoid.    They  go  to  another 

ed  Cross  tent  for  such  clothes 
they  may  lack.  The  women 
re  set  to  peeling  potatoes  for 
le  next  meal.  The  men  put  up 
ic  sleeping  tents  and  place  the 

JtS. 

In   no   time   at   all   the  whole 

lace  is  a  going  affair,  an  orderly 

ttle  community  of  from  a  few 

undred  to  nine  thousand  souls. 

"here  are  two  substantial  meals 
day,  three  for  the  children,  of 
horn  there  are  an  incredible 

lumber.   The  surgeons  are  quiet, 

juick-moving  men,  used  to  han- 

Iling  mankind   in  the  mass  and 

performing  what  may  be  a  far- 
caching  public  service  with  their  needles,  for  this  is  a  district 
here   tens  of   thousands   of   people   have   never   been   vac- 

inated.  The  National  Guardsmen  take  their  police  duties 
as  seriously  as  if  this  were  war,  lean,  hatchet-faced  young 

ellows  working  with   the  zest  of  a   Boy   Scout  doing  his 

;ood  turn.     The  ladies  of  the  local  Red  Cross  are  brisk, 
cient,    freshly    barbered,    some    of    them    back    in    their 

•ar-time  knickers.     There  are  few  nurses,  for  a  flood  does 

iot  make  for  accidents,  is  not  to  be  classed  with  earth- 
quakes, tornadoes,  fires  and  the  like,  and  there  has  been 
almost  no  serious  sickness — twenty-five  cases  of  typhoid  in 
a  camp  population  of  200,000.  But  in  every  camp  there 
is  a  first-aid  station,  an  isolation  tent,  a  maternity  tent,  a 
venereal  disease  tent.  The  doctors  tell  you  that  40  per 
cent  of  the  Negroes  have  one  form  of  syphilis  or  another. 
There  are,  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  South,  separate 
camps  for  Negroes  and  whites  and  there  is  usually  a  local 
feeling,  having  in  some  parts  the  effect  of  law,  that  white 
nurses  may  not  minister  to  Negro  men. 


AT  Vicksburg  there  was  the  further 
complication  of  some  three  hundred 
Mexicans,  who  are  looked  down  upon  by 
both  whites  and  Negroes.  These  are  a 
discouraged  lot  of  people  who  have  come 
here  in  small  numbers  during  the  past 
five  years.  Promised  good  wages  for 
picking  cotton  and  their  round-trip  fare 
from  Texas,  they  found  at  the  end  of  the 
picking  season  that  the  return  fare  was 
not  forthcoming;  they  were  wanted  in  a 
district  that  had  lost  too  much  of  its  labor 
force  through  northern  migration.  After 
several  hard  years  they  were  just  getting 
a  start  as  share-crop  cotton-growers  when 
the  flood  wiped  them  out.  Not  to  com- 
plicate matters,  the  camp  authorities  at 
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Vicksburg  gave  them  a  place  by 
themselves  in  a  casino  and  there, 
on  May  5,  they  celebrated  their 
Independence  Day,  making 
speeches  to  each  other  and  danc- 
ing to  a  borrowed  piano.  They 
cook  their  own  food  and  choose 
it  too — onions,  and  other  Mex- 
ican delicacies. 

All  three  of  the  camps  at 
Yicksburj);,  white,  colored  and 
Mexican,  are  placed  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  which  marks  the 
scene  of  the  bitter  fighting  dur- 
ing the  long  siege  of  the  city  by 
the  Union  forces,  a  lovely  rolling 
country  of  hills  and  trees.  Clover 
and  wild  roses  blossom  around 
the  marble  monuments  which 
nearly  all  the  states,  Union  and 
Confederate,  have  erected ;  and 
from  the  bronze  tablets  marking 
innumerable  regimental  posi- 
tions, the  colonels  and  generals 
look  out  over  their  overwhelm- 
ing whiskers  at  this  new  meet- 
ing of  North  and  South.  Vicksburg  was  starved  out  by 
Grant  and  Sherman,  but  northern  money  today  plays  a 
big  part  in  feeding  the  southern  refugees.  Good  food  it  is, 
too,  bought  in  the  local  markets  so  that  there  may  be  as 
little  disruption  of  the  economic  life  as  possible. 

In  the  white  camp  nearby  is  a  group  of  Holy  Rollers, 
migrants  from  the  North  who  settled  some  years  ago  in 
the  Sunflower  county  of  Mississippi.  On  Sundays  their 
sermons  and  prayers,  not  to  mention  the  peculiar  gymnastics 
by  which  they  glorify  the  Lord,  are  a  source  of  wonder  to 
refugees  and  guardsmen  alike.  They  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  Almighty  and  are  able  to  interpret  this  flood, 
like  an  earlier  one,  as  a  direct  visitation  for  the  sins  of  men. 
Once  the  camp  is  set  up,  the  men  are  found  work  in 
strengthening  the  levees  or  at  odd  jobs  in  town,  at  two 
dollars  and  meals  for  a  ten-hour  day.  The  women  work 
about  the  camp.  Those  who  are  idle  sit  contentedly  enough 
in  a  shady  spot.  No  fun  is  going  on,  none  of  the  African 
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A  sand-boil  in  the  levee  with  bags  to  poultice  it 
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The  mother  boat  reaches  a  wharf  with  her  load  oj  refugees 

jollification   and  singing,   but   rather   everywhere   a  solemn 
and   round-eyed  gazing,   partly  due,   no  doubt,   to   the  ex- 
periences of   the   flood   and   partly  to   being  the   center  of 
attention  for  so  many  efficient  and  well-dressed  white  people. 
The  Negro  farmers  are  incredibly  naive.    One  woman  went 
into  hysterics  as  a  guardsman  helped  her  off  the  boat  while 
another  picked  up  her  trunk.     It  appeared  later  that  she 
had   never  before  seen   a  soldier  or   any  man   in   uniform 
and  she  was  scared  out  of  her  wits  by  their  kindly  attentions. 
After  the  people,  come  boatloads  of  animals.    As  the  big 
ferry  nears  the  shore,  the  mules'  ears  may  be  seen  standing 
straight   up  and   looking   from   a   distance   like   a  flock  of 
blackbirds  poised  for  flight.     They  follow  the  Negro  cow- 
boys willingly  up  the  street  and  out  into  the  country  wher.? 
pasturage  has  been  provided,  usually  free.  But  not  so  the 
cattle.     A  hundred  of  them  press  forward,  but  no  blows 
nor  blandishments  can  get  them  over  the  gangplank.    They 
stand  at  the  gunwale,  bellowing,   milling,  trampling  their 
young.     Finally,  a  strapping  fellow — these  men  are  marvel- 
ously  built,  giants  some  of  them,  and  beautiful  riders — calls 
for  "de  ole  white  cow  'at  come  over  on  de  las'  load."     De 
ole   white   cow   is    found 
and  brought  back  protest- 
ing.      She    is    put    in    the 
front    rank   of   the   herd, 
the   man   rides  slowly  up 
the   steep   pitch   of  street 
from     the    dock,    calling 
"Coo-ee,      coo-ee" ;      the 
white     cow     heeds     her 
master's  voice  and   starts 
after  him;  the  whole  herd 
follows    the    white    cow 
into  the  promised  land. 


THE  press  boat  goes 
on  down  river,  below 
the  crest,  below  any 
breaks,  where  men  still 
live  in  the  hope  they  may- 
be spared,  and  work 
feverishly  at  putting  flash- 


boards  on  the  levee-top.  For  two  or  perhaps  three 
weeks  they  have  been  waiting  for  the  crest.  Water 
has  been  seeping  into  their  fields  from  under  the 
levee;  the  roads  are  wet  for  long  stretches;  when 
the  wind  blows,  spray  flies  over  the  top  of  the 
levee  as  it  does  at  the  rail  of  a  boat.  They  can 
see  that  the  water  is  still  three  feet  from  the  top 
and  they  have  been  warned  that  when  the  crest 
comes  it  will  be  four  feet  higher  than  it  is  today. 
So  the  flashboards  are  put  on  by  gangs  of  laborers 
and  convicts. 

Stakes  four  feet  long  are  sawed  out  of  two-by- 
fours  and  driven  into  the  top  of  the  levee.  One- 
inch  boards  are  nailed  to  the  outside  of  the  stakes, 
sandbags  are  put  on  both  sides,  and  loose  dirt  is 
thrown  over  all.  The  sandbags  are  not  filled  with 
sand  but  with  top  soil,  containing  as  much  grass 
and  roots  as  possible.  This  tamps  down  hard  and 
close  and  the  result  is  a  serviceable  extra  foot  at 
the  top  to  which  another  foot  or  even  two  feet 
may  be  added.  There  is  a  constant  patrol  to  fend 
off  rascality — "You  see,  stranger,  if  it  breaks  on 
my  side  of  the  river  it  won't  break  on  the  other  side" — but 
more  important  still  to  watch  for  sand  boils. 

Sand  boils  are  the  typical  breaks.  The  levees  are  wet 
all  through  and  are  under  great  pressure.  Here  and  there 
the  restless,  searching  water  finds  a  loose  place,  a  little 
area  of  quicksand,  and  a  tiny  stream  comes  out  at  the  bast 
of  the  levee.  The  cure  is  almost  certain  if  it  is  found 
quickly  enough.  Sandbags  are  banked  around  the  boil,  two 
or  three  abreast,  in  a  squarish  formation,  making  a  well 
perhaps  six  feet  in  diameter.  As  the  water  rises — it  is  onlj 
a  trickle — the  bags  are  carried  up  and  at  three  or  foul 
feet  from  the  ground  a  length  of  iron  pipe  is  set  between 
the  bags  to  carry  off  the  flow.  Gradually  it  lessens,  tin 
water  turns  from  muddy  to  clear,  then  it  stops.  Dirt  ha* 
settled  down  into  the  underground  break  and  corked  it 
Or,  if  this  does  not  happen,  the  sandbags  are  built  up  tc 
the  level  of  the  river  and  there,  the  escaping  water  having 
found  its  level,  it  must  stop  in  conformity  with  a  law  knowr 
to  every  schoolboy.  But  the  locality  is  doubly  watched,  foi 
there  is  always  likelihood  that  the  plaguey  thing  will  breal 
out  again  nearby,  after  the  distressing  habit  of  boils. 
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Three-quarters  ot  tKe  work-animals  have  been  saved  and  are  fed  by  the  Red  Cross 
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Over  100,000  refugees  have  been  vaccinated  against  smallpox  and  shot  for  typhoid 


erican  Red  Cross 


The  press  boat  goes  on  down  stream.  Past  river  boats 
ith  the  fluid  names  of  water  fowl— the  Pelican,  the 

Ibatross,  the  Kingfisher.  Past  two-funelled,  snub-nosed 
earners,  with  stern  paddle-wheels,  each  pushing  a  line  of 
arges,  going  about  their  business  as  usual  except  that  time 

bles  have  been  thrown  overboard.     Past  a  rowboat  with 

kicker  in  its  stern,  manned  by  a  man  and  woman  in 
alvation  Army  uniform.  That  must  mean  doughnuts; 
ut  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  whistles  and  calls  of  deserv- 
ig  correspondents.  The  men  on  the  press  boat  are  wonder- 
ig  if  Hoover  will  get  his  engineers  and  relief  workers  in 
irom  the  side-streams  earlier  tonight  so  that  they  may  have 
Une  chance  of  making  the  big  northeastern  morning  papers 
vhich,  on  daylight  saving,  are  two  hours  ahead  of  this 
ivestern  standard  time.  Wondering  if  there  will  be  straw- 
>erries  for  supper.  Discussing  the  thing  that  has  troubled 
hese  keen  fellows  more  than  anything  else  on  the  trip— 
[he  question  of  whether  they  are  ever  going  to  be  able  to 
trap  somebody,  somewhere,  into  saying  something  definite 
about  the  opposition  of  the  plantation  owners  to  having 
:heir  field  hands  taken  away. 


IT  is  a  fixed  convention  that  newspaper  reporters  may  not 
express  opinion;  to  get  over  something  in  which  they 
are  interested  they  must  pin  it  to  someone— an  interview, 
a  report,  anything  that  can  be  quoted.  All  down  the  river, 
and  on  an  earlier  trip  which  some  of  them  had  made,  they 
had  sensed  something.  It  was  common  talk.  Yet  no  native 
nor  visiting  official  would  touch  it  with  a  ten-foot  pole. 
The  story  was  that  the  disinclination  of  the  Negroes  to 
leave  their  homes  was  greatly  stiffened  by  orders  from  their 
landlords,  and  that  in  some  cases  this  had  amounted  to 
playing  with  human  life.  It  was  clear,  the  correspondents 
said,  that  the  planters  were  worried  about  their  labor. 
Cotton  has  been  low  for  two  or  three  years  and  they  are 
hard  hit.  Many  of  them  are  heavily  mortgaged.  Last  year 
their  tenants  finished  in  debt.  During  the  winter  they 
have  been  carried  at  the  plantation  store  for  food  and  cloth 
and  perhaps  some  spending  money.  This  spring  they  1 
their  cotton  seed. 

The  planters,  of  course,  want  back  their  experienced 
cotton-growers  and,  as  these  men  sensed  it,  are  willing  t< 
go  pretty  far  to  make  sure  of  it.  They  charged  them— but 
they  couldn't  prove  it  by  quotations  and  they  didn  t  writ. 


it — with  having  arranged  to  have  the  militia  throw  out 
employment  agents,  who  certainly  had  hung  about  the  camps 
in  the  first  days  and  were  supposed  to  be  offering  men  work 
with  the  farmers  in  the  hills.  And  the  planters  agreed 
heartily  with  the  policy  of  the  Red  Cross,  which  has  always 
been  to  evacuate  families  to  their  homes,  once  the  camps 
are  broken  up,  believing  that  they  are  better  off  there  than 
anywhere  else.  The  story  never  came  out.  There  are  at 
least  two  sides  to  it  and  perhaps  three,  the  third  being  the 
Negro  centers  in  Harlem  and  Detroit,  Buffalo  and  Chicago 
which  take  a  spurt  in  population  after  a  disruptive  event 
in  the  South,  such  as  a  flood,  or  a  bad  cotton  year  or  a 
lynching. 

Here  is  a  human  situation  which  the  flood  has  thrown 
up.     The  hinterland  of  America.     A  peasant   population. 
Plantations  of  thousands  of  acres,  handed  down  in  a  family 
perhaps  from  Revolutionary  times.     They  are  worked  by 
hundreds  of  laborers  and  share-croppers,   who  buy  everv 
thing  they  use  from  the  plantation  store  on  credit  against 
the  next  crop;  who  are  often  cheated,  more  often  carried 
uncomplainingly  over  successive  years  of  low  prices  and  boll 
weevil;  who  take  the  word  of  the  plantation  owner  as  1 
Owing  him,  it  is  hard  if  not  impossible  for  them  to  leave 
the   place.     They   are   in   a   condition   very   like    peonage 
scarcely  out  of  slavery.    Yet  they  are  completely  unsuite 
to  the  life  of  the  northern  cities  to  which  some  of  them  go, 
even  unsuited  to  other  forms  of  agriculture, 
direction,  they  are  expert  cotton-growers  and  picket 
have  prospered.     You  see  Fords  among  them. 
.for  those  best  situated  is  summed  up  in  the  story 
planter,  himself  in  debt,  who  cared  for  several  hundred  o 
his  people  without  Red  Cross  aid.    Asked  why  he  did 
he  replied:    "This  plantation  has  been  in  my  family  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years.     These  people ^  have  lived 
on  it  all  their  lives.    Their  parents  were  my  fathers  .laves. 
Thev  just  naturally  look  to  me  when  they  are  m  trouble 
and  I  just  naturally  can't  let  them  go  to  anybody  e 

OR   the  Red   Cross,   the   flood   began   last    fall.     On 
nine  days  before  the  A.  R.  C.  had 
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BEHIND  THE  LEVEES 


ice,  for  six  months.  The  relief  operation  was  not  closed 
until  March  28.  And  that  very  ice,  melted  by  spring  rains, 
formed  a  part  of  the  first  spring  floods  in  Missouri. 

In  March  there  were  two  breaks  in  Missouri,  across  the 
river  from  Columbus,  Kentucky.  These  were  dealt  with 
by  the  Red  Cross  as  local  relief  operations  without  the  least 
expectation  of  what  was  to  follow.  Then  toward  the  end 
of  March  the  Weather  Bureau  called  up  the  Red  Cross 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  getting  on  the  wire  T.  R. 
Buchanan,  who  is  in  charge  of  disaster  relief  work  for  the 
whole  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  who  had  only 
recently  returned  from  Miami.  There  was  going  to  be  a 
flood  and  a  big  one,  the  Weather  Bureau  said.  Buchanan 
hurried  for  Angola  and  Macksville,  Mississippi,  where 
water  was  already  driving  people  from  their  homes.  From 
then  on  all  the  southern  papers  were  supplied  with  the 
Weather  Bureau's  daily  information  and  its  estimate  that 
there  would  be  a  crest  of  53  feet,  perhaps  more,  against 
the  normal  spring  height  of  45  to  48  feet. 

On  April  19  came  the  first  big  break.  The  Arkansas 
River  flooded  the  whole  St.  Francis  Basin  of  4,200  square 
miles.  On  April  21  came  the  first  break  in  the  Mississippi, 
which  would  have  flooded  only  a  small  area  had  it  not  been 
joined  by  the  water  from  the  Arkansas ;  the  two  spread 
all  the  way  down  the  west  side  into  Louisiana  where  they 
were  finally  checked  by  the  strong  levees  of  the  Red  River. 

The  sensational  break  on  the  east  side,  near  Greenville, 
Mississippi,  flooded  the  2,000  square  miles  of  the  Yazoo 
Basin  to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  two  or  three 
days.  Greenville,  the  only  sizable  city  to  be  hit  during 
the  entire  course  of  the  flood,  went  under  water  to  the 
second  stories  of  its  houses;  half  of  its  15,000  inhabitants 
were  moved  away  in  boats.  At  the  present  writing,  while 
it  can  be  reached  only  by  boats  and  planes,  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  i6,OOO  residents  and  refugees,  of  whom  more  than 
half  are  in  camps  on  the  levees.  Those  who  have  stuck 
to  their  homes  are  fed  from  boats.  The  first  ten  thousand 
units  of  typhoid  serum  for  Greenville  were  dropped  from 
a  plane  and  fished  out  of  the  water  without  the  loss  of  a 
bottle.  Because  Greenville  was  a  city  with  sizable  towns 
nearby,  and  because  the  water  came  there  in  a  quick  rush, 


it  formed  a  distinct  relief  problem.  It  is  the  only  city  o 
the  lower  Mississippi  which  is  built  on  low  ground.  Al 
of  the  others  are  on  bluffs,  the  site  of  preceding  Indiai 
villages.  New  Orleans,  originally  slightly  above  wate 
level  because  of  its  canals,  has  been  relatively  depressed  a 
the  levees  have  been  built  and  the  river  raised,  until  now  iti 
and  in  fact  all  lower  Louisiana,  is  below  river  level.  Thi 
tops  of  the  levees  are  the  highest  land  for  many  miles.  I 
you  want  to  get  a  view  you  climb  the  levee.  In  the  wholi 
state  there  is  no  spot  more  than  300  feet  above  sea  level. 

THE  RED  Cross  is  quick  as  scat  and  it  has  had 
experience  of  disasters.  It  saw  at  once  that  here 
something  on  the  grand  scale  requiring  a  national  appeal  t< 
be  issued  by  President  Coolidge.  And  out  of  its  promp 
call  to  him  grew  the  unusual  and  far-flung  organizatior 
which  Mr.  Hoover  says  could  not  possibly  have  beer 
effected  before  the  war  and  its  lessons  in  organization.  A: 
president  ex  officio  of  the  Red  Cross,  President  Coolidgi 
appointed  a  Mississippi  Flood  Committee  to  take  entin 
charge  and  to  employ  the  Red  Cross  as  its  active  agent  ir 
handling  the  situation.  The  Committee  consists  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  actively  representec 
by  James  L.  Fieser,  vice-chairman  in  charge  of  domestii 
operations,  and  Secretaries  Hoover,  Davis,  Wilbur,  Jardint 
and  Mellon.  Thus  were  brought  into  immediate  and  activf 
duty  the  best  organizing  brain  in  the  country,  which  lurk; 
behind  the  smiling  exterior  of  Mr.  Hoover;  the  Arm> 
surgeons  with  their  tents  and  other  equipment;  the  Nav\ 
fliers  and  Signal  Corps  men ;  the  Public  Health  Service 
surgeons;  the  Coast  Guard  boats  and  crews;  the  count) 
agents  employed  jointly  by  the  federal  and  state  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  who  have  helped  in  relief  operations 
through  intimate  knowledge  of  their  territory  and  people 
and  will  be  invaluable  when  planting  time  comes;  and,  oi 
course,  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Red  Cross,  including  Mr 
Fieser  and  his  experienced  aides  and,  if  they  should  b( 
needed,  over  100,000  nurses  and  great  numbers  of  socia 
workers  from  the  family  welfare  societies  which  are  it: 
institutional  members. 

Thus  far  the  problem  has  been     (Continued  on  page  290) 
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Vicksburg  ambulances  awaiting  the  sick  and  injured  from  Qreenville 
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'N   mid-May,  the   Hudson  River  was  strung 
with    battleships,     cruisers,    destroyers    and 
other  war  craft — one  of  the  largest  mobiliza- 
tions in  the  history  of  the  fleet.     Thousands 
of  men,  millions  in  money,  in  line.    Mean- 
while, the  Mississippi  River,  rising  by  incre- 
its  measured  in  tenths  of  feet,  was  inundating  areas  as 
as  whole  states,  so  that  war  correspondents  like  Will 
in,  writing  from  the  flooded  district,  compared  the  plight 
refugees  with  that  in  the  devastated  regions  of  France. 
These  parallel  phenomena  ought  to  do  more  than  scratch 
surface  of  men's  imaginations.     They  ought  to  engrave 
:p  in    public   opinion   some   realization   as   to    where  we 
apply  our  energy,  our  engineering,  our  resources,  our 
instructive  statesmanship,  if  we  would  conserve  American 
The  game  of   war  on   the  Atlantic  Coast   against  a 
lythical  invader  shows  up  feebly  against  the  serious  business 
i  the  Mississippi  bottomlands  where  the  task  of  the  pioneers 
i  conquering  the  wilderness  stands  unfinished.     If  we  had 
ut  a  tenth  as  much  resourcefulness  into  meeting  the  lessons 
E  the  floods  of  1912  and  1922  as  we  have  into  naval  pre- 
aredness,  the  news  from  Cairo  and  points  south  this  last 
>nth  would  have  been  different. 


N  the  emergency,  some  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  Great 
/ar   have   been    put    to    work.     The   smoothness   with 
•hich  the  Red  Cross  has  raised  its  preliminary  funds,  the 
wiftness  with  which  its  skeleton  organization  has  taken  on 
esh  and  action  are  in  point.     So,  also,  the  larger  lessons 
af  co-ordination,  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet  Committee  which 
interlocked    all    the    government    services    with    Secretary 
Hoover  as  key,  the  non-political  state  reconstruction  commit- 
tees he  called  into  being  in  which  to  vest  state  responsibility, 
the   widely   representative   conferences   in   which   civic   and 
medical,  as  well  as  governmental,  forces  take  part. 

An  equally  broad  base  is  needed  in  addressing  the  larger 
tasks  of  rehabilitation  and  flood  control  in  the  months  ahead. 
In  formulating  a  program,  the  Engineering  News-Record 
in  its  current  issue  urges  the  appointment  of  an  engineering 
board  by  the  President,  on  which  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission (committed  to  the  all-levee  plan)  shall  be  repre- 
sented but  shall  not  dominate.  Their  plea  is  a  plea  for  broad- 
ening out  beyond  the  Army  group  of  engineers,  a  plea  that 
is  sound  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  should  go  further.  Such  a 
commission  should  include  economists,  foresters,  and  agricul- 
tural experts,  as  well  as  Army  and  civilian  engineers.  The 
technical  engineering  problem  is  part  of  a  larger  social  prob- 
lem, reaching  back  to  the  watersheds  in  thirty-one  states. 


Wi  should  have  to  go  back  to  the  piping  days  of  the 
Palmer  raids  and  the  Lusk  committee  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  stark  fear  and  hysteria  which  animate  the 
die-hards  in  the  recent  moves  of  the  Conservative  government 
in  England.  The  raid  on  the  Soviet  trading  headquarters 
in  London  is  the  most  spectacular  manifestation  of  this. 
But  the  teeth  of  their  program  shows  through  in  the  Trade 
Union  Bill  before  Parliament.  Sidney  Webb,  the  ranking 
student  of  'British  industrial  history,  traces  in  the  official 
monthly  journal  of  the  Labour  Movement,  the  slow  emanci- 
pation of  workers  from  coercive  laws  during  the  past  hun- 
dred years.  He  seeks  analogies  for  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent measure — its  constraint  upon  the  rights  of  association, 
of  striking,  picketting  and  the  rest.  He  concludes,  "This  is 
industrial  conscription  with  a  vengeance!  The  bill  is  not,  as  I 
thought,  parallel  only  with  the  acts  of  1799-1800.  It  is  worse." 
The  dominant  group  in  British  politics  is  apparently  out 
to  smash  the  unions  and  to  cripple  the  Labour  Party.  It  is 
to  this  situation  that  Ramsay  MacDonald  returns,  half  con- 
valescent from  his  very  serious  illness  (a  throat  infection)  in 
a  Philadelphia  hospital.  That  illness  prevented  his  speaking 
before  American  audiences — giving  his  message  of  the  evolu- 
tionary movement  he  leads,  committed  to  political  democracy 
and  social  action.  His  leadership  is  needed  as  never  before 
at  home,  an  affirmative  espousal  in  the  face  of  assault.  The 
episode,  big  and  bitter  as  it  is,  is  one  stage  in  the  slow 
emergence  of  a  new  England — the  England  of  the  common 
man,  just  as  a  century  ago  the  middle  classes  were  'forging 
to  power.  With  dictatorship  in  Russia  and  Italy,  it  is 
tremendously  significant  to  believers  in  self-government 
everywhere,  that  in  England  goes  forward  this  constitutional 
movement,  which  is  endeavoring  to  reconcile  a  civic  structure 
of  government,  formed  in  an  earlier  epoch,  with  the  rising 
tides  of  an  industrial  civilization;  which  is  essaying  an 
answer  different  at  once  from  Communism  and  Canutism. 
It's  difficulties  are  visualized  when  a  vote  is  taken  in  Parlia- 
ment. Such  are  the  inequalities  of  the  old  geographical 
set-up,  that  the  members  who  go  out  on  division  to  be 
counted  with  the  labor  group  represent  very  nearly  twice  as 
many  voters  in  the  electorate  as  a  corresponding  number  of 
the  government  party  who  go  out  to  the  other  lobby. 


ASTD  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Palmer 
raids  and  Lusk  committee  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion confronting  men  and  women  of  good  will  and  common 
sense  in  two  great  American  commonwealths.  In  1921 
hysteria  was  unleashed  in  these  United  States;  as  result  .. 
1027  California  is  confronted  with  the  incarcerat.on  of  a 
citizen  on  an  issue  which  affronts  the  intelhgence;  Massa- 
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chusetts  faces  the  ghastly  possibility  of  judicial  murder 

The   California   Syndicalist   law"   rel  c         poTt  ±    red 
ba,tmg,    has    been    declared    constitutional    by    the    Un  ted 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  Charlotte  Anita  Whhneysnt- 
enced  under  it  six  years  ago  to  from  one  to  foumen  yea  s 
in  the  pen.tentiary,  must  serve  out  her  time  unless  she  is  par 
doned  by  the  governor.    Miss  Whitney  announce    that  sh 
will  not  ask  for  a  pardon  since  "I  have  done  nothing  to 
pardoned  for." 

Anita  Whitney,  club  woman  and  social  worker  was 
charged  with  taking  part  in  the  organization  ofTcal  'fomia 
branch  of  the  Communist  Labor  Party  an  ephemeral 
ization  which  "discussed"  and  "resolved"  and 
died.  It  was  charged  that  the  Communist  Labor 
affiliated  with  the  Moscow  Internationa  .  Mit 
denied  at  her  trial  that  she  had  any  knowledge  of  nvun 
lawful  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  organiza  fon  or  that  the 
convention  she  attended  violated  either  the  tf  t  or  he 
letter  of  any  state  or  federal  law 

The  Syndicalist  law  provides  fines  and  long  terms  of  im 
pnsonment  for  the  use  of  violence  or  for  "teachTg    a  d  n 
or  abetting"  violence  or  for  organizing  or  belnSng  to  an 
organization    which    countenances    force    and    3en«   ™ 
furthering  a  political  cause  or  an  industrial  dispute 

Miss  Whitney's  case  differed  from  that  of  wZ  n  Bur 
whose  conviction  under  the  Syndicalist  lawTs  affiled  bv 
this  Supreme  Court  decision.     Burns  assisted    n  bS  un 
the  California  organization  of  the   Industria    Wo  ke"     of 
the  World  which  had  at  that  time  a  definite  pLgr  m 
violence  and  sabotage  including  "injuring  machinerv  wJ 
employed   to  use  it,  putting  emery  S?hT25SJdL 
scattering  foul  seeds  in  fields    .  .  scattering  ma  ches  and  us' 
chemicals  to  start  fires  to  destroy  property  of  ^ernplov"rs  " 
The  validity  of  the  law  was  unanimousfy  upheTd  bv  ?he 
court  but  Justices  Holmes  and  Brandeis  regretted  that 
appeal  was  not  so  drawn  that  the  court  could  rule  on    h 
question  as   to  whether   Miss  Whitney's  acts  violated     he 
state  law.     Justice  Sanford,  delivering  the  opin  on 
Court,  held  that  "the  Syndicalist  act  is  not    lass  Sat  on- 
nor  "as  applied   in  this  case  repugnant  to  the  du     process' 
clause  as  a  restraint  of  free  speech,  assembly  and  association  " 

To  many  of  us  it  seems  a  disgraceful  thing  tha  Tn 
supposedly  capable  of  detached  consideration    tolerant  debate 
and  a  sense  of  humor,  any  person  should  be  branded  as 
felon  for  unconventional  beliefs.   The  California  act  imposes 
penalt.es    not   only   for   doing,    but    for   thinking   or   advl 
catmg.     It   smacks   too   much    of   the    treatment   of   Chris 
tians    under    Nero,    Irish    Catholics    under    Cromwell    or 
British  Protestants  under  Bloody  Mary.     The  ordeal  tha 
Miss  Whitney  has  gone  through%he  possible  ordea  1  be  o 
her,  are  cause  for  indignation  and  pity     But  the  real  sha, 
is  in   this  hysterical    law  on   the   California   statute  books 
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along  lines  of  the  Klu  Klux  Klai 
people,    even,    accept   this    theory.      It 
To  be  sure,  there  is  an  internation; 
but   in    this  country  it   is  s 
t  would   rank  about  on 
College  Alumnae  Association.     Van 
-—   to   the  governor,   pointed  out   wit 
perfect  accuracy  that  he,  as  an  anarchist,  believing  in  littk 
r  no  government,  was  as   unsympathetic  as  possible  wit 
3mmun,sts  who  believe  in   nothing  but  government;   an 
my  student  of  radical  thought  knows  how  true  this  is.     Bui 
the  notion  in  the  mind  of  witch-hunters, 
is  a  group  which  believes  the  courts,  rigl 
be  supported  at  all  costs.    This  is  now  th 
the  situation,  since  with  the  ending  of  th 
judicial    proceedings    it    became    possible    to    attack    Judg 
Webster   Thayer    directly.      The    attack   was   staggeringl 
:tive;  the  affidavits  of  women  like  Mrs.  Lois  Rantou 
straightness  is  beyond  question,  of  m 
.dean   of   Boston    newspaper  men,   and 
Crocker  whose  hair  has  grown   gray  in  the  public  SCrvi 
the  commonwealth,  command  respect  even  in  the  enemy 
camp.     To  the  valiant  upholders  of  courts,  right  or 
this  sort  of  thing  is  peculiarly  painful  high  treason.    The 
:s  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  all  is  not  right,  but  the  escape 
reaction  is   in   the  line  of  sanctifying   the  judicial   recor 
Whitewashing  the  courts  is  not  supporting  them— but  whit 
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OACCO   and    Vanzetti   have    wrecked    more    in    Massa- 
O   chusetts  than   dinner  parties,   friendship-    and   bu 
relationships.     They  have  shattered  the    llus  on  of  ]£ 
chusetts   solidarity.     What  was    i  WaV        . \      H 
political,  and  W  classes  of  option  h'ave  emerged 


observation  indicate? 
.    of  ordinary  people- 
wrong  has  happened;  that 
nd  that  if  Sacco  and  Vanzet 
or  Mr.  Doheny  or  had  had 
there  would  have  been  no  convictior 
eaction,  but  it  is  terribly  sound 
rial  counsel  been  able,  the 
been  convicted,  as 
:  cases.     But  there  is  also 

who  could  have  known  n« f 

Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  not  because 
they  were  radical;  where- 
to God  it  will  come  out  al 
about  entering   the  dis- 
—  -  —  — -«er,  and  hopes  Governor 

will  turn  out  to  be  the  man. 

:,  of  course,  the  organized  groups  in  the ! 
jeld  headed  by  Bishop  Lawrence,  who  are  for  a  review  of 
the  whole  matter  by  impartial  appointees  of  the  governor. 

a    political    issue.     Vanzetti    himself    has    stated    his    own 
case  with  a  dignity  and  ability  which  commands   respect, 
bacco,  whose  mind  is  said  to  have  given  way,  considers  the- 
whole  business  useless;  he  wants  to  die.     From  the  point 
t  view  of   the  convinced  anarchist,   Vanzetti  is  probably 
making  a  mistake.      If   the   anarchist   cause   is   to   be    ad- 
and  most  effective  means  of  assisting 
3r  him  and  Sacco  to  die  this  summer— making  them- 
a  pair  of  martyrs  whose  names  will  cause  a  hush  for 
a  decade  wherever  conservative  justice  is  mentioned.     Van- 
zetti, however,  is  more  human  than  radical ;  what  he  wants 


—  — ..    — „   ;he  execution   of   the 
... v,.m,nv*uu3   IIILCI naiionai   organization       two  m  n    '     t-Vi     f  (  j 

which  aims  to  upset   the  world   and   the  United    States   in      r  -  *  tremendous  body  of  opinion  be- 

lieving them  innocent,  will  shatter  '(Continued  on  page  292) 
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From  the  cover  design  of  Marching  On,  by  James  Boyd.   Charles  Scriimer's  Sons 

Letters  &  Life 

In  which  books,  plays  and  people  are  discussed 

Edited  by  LEON  WHIFFLE 
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iPREAD    EAGLE    is    propaganda   fit   for   a 
king.  No,  I  mean  fit  for  the  commons.  Kings 
already  know  what  it  tells,  or  else  are  not 
interested.     This   sermon   in   melodrama    at 
the  Martin  Beck  theater  is  Jed  Harris'  latest 
slice  of  life.     It  is  a  tract  against  war,  with 
subsoil    bitterness    and    informed    cynicism    that    kept 
ic  invited  guests  of  the  first  night— including  the  heads 
the  Rand   School,   the   Socialist   Party   in   New  York, 
nd  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union— in  a  state  of  al- 
•rnate  chuckles  and  outrage.     Jed  Harris  deserves  our  pro 
ound  thanks  for  his  courage  and  his  gusto.     He  is  not  only 
producer   of    rare    skill    in    theatrics,    but   our    greates 
ntrepreneur  of  the  drama  as  journalism.    The  stage  is  us- 
,ally  behind  the  times.   But  Spread  Eagle  is  as  fresh-mmted 
!   a   Childs'   griddle-cake.    It's   an    X-ray   of   imagmat.on 
hot  through  the  headlines  onto  Mexico.     The  authors  a 
-haracteristically  two  newspaper  men,  George  S.  Brooks  ; 
kValter  B.  Lister. 

The  authors  say  in  effect:  If  you  Americans  don  t  watc 
ut,  you  may  be  tricked  into  a  war  against  Mexico  through 
he   Machiavellism  of  some  captain   of   finance. 
Henderson  of  Wall  Street  operates  corporations  a 
vorld,  including  the  Spread  Eagle  mines  in  Mexico. 
vants  the  United  States  to  intervene  to  protect  his  mtere 
so  in  Act  I  he  hires  a  Mexican  brigand  to  start  a  revolution 
and  provides  the  sinews  of  war  with  some  $600,000 
wanders  Charles  Parkman,  son  of  a  former  pres.dent  of  th 
United  States,  looking  for  a  job.     Joe  Cobb  the  hard-bo,  cd 
secretary    to    the    great    man,    sees    that    ,f    Parkman- 
"White"  House  baby  "-goes  to  Mexico  and  gets  hurt,  t 
nation  may  be   roused   to   the  seething   point.     Henderson 
sees   likewise.     They   exchange   glances-and    the   audience 


gets  its  first  thrill.  Parkman  goes  on  his  fool's  errand,  and 
in  Act  II  at  the  mines  is  stood  up  against  the  wall  by  Hen- 
derson's hand-picked  revolutionist  along  with  the  wife  of  an 
engineer  killed  in  a  former  raid.  She  has  stayed  because 
the  climate  kept  tuberculosis  from  killing  her.  This  execu- 
tion scene  is  melodrama,  but  full  of  pathos  notwithstanding. 

The  trick  works.     Uncle  Sam  goes  marching  South 
war  while  the  propaganda-machine  begins  to  weave  its  sweet 
seductions  to  hysteria.    Three  quick  scenes  b 
back  to  life  with  heart-sickening  vividness. 
of  the  theater  reads  an  order  for  all  the  soldiers  in  the  house 
to  report  for  duty.     It  sounds  so  real  that  one  wit  pret 
several   National  Guardsmen  left  their  seats  on  the  i 
night.    Then  we  see  the  announcer  telling  bed-time  stoi 
over   the   "mike"   in   Station   WPIX.     In   rushes   a  wild 
gentleman,  pushes  him  aside,  yells  that  Congress  has  declared 
war   and  broadcasts  a  patriotic  appeal  so  like  what  we 
Led  to  once  that  the  audience  cheers,  unth.nk.ng,  as  it  al- 
ways  does,   unthinking.     Next   we   see   a   news    reel    in    a 
motion-picture  show,  from  the  animated  cartoon  of  Uncle 
Sam  marching  across  the  map  of  the  states   through   the 
flag-de™  d  parades  of  troops  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  bat- 
tearing  south  on  vengeance,  to  the  chmax  of  seeing 
Henderson  sign  his  dollar-a-year  contract  to  help 
the  war  he  started.    And  the  band  st.rs  the  blood  - 


N  about  war,  they  certainly 
if  not  how  wars  originate,  at  least  how  they 


frSt^rr^tt  it  almost  ruins  the 
blood  will  a(_t  feels  rathcr  ljmp  and  vacant. 

is  flimsy  and   hokum-made.     Parkman   turns 
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up,  not  at  all  dead,  which  is  a  fine  stroke  of  irony  but  rather 
obviously  needed  in  the  machinery  for  a  curtain.  There  is 
a  partly  true  picture  of  a  general — a  stuffed-shirt  in  a  brass- 
hat  eating  an  apple  and  being  sociable  to  the  great  financier. 
He  is  too  subservient,  for  generals  never  know  they  don't 
make  wars.  The  hard-boiled  secretary  whose  diatribes  with 
a  former  newspaper  buddy  of  1918  against  the  last  war 
produce  the  fine  pungent  lines  of  Act  I,  sinks  under  the 
old  hypnosis  of  the  marching  bands  and  turns  up  in  the 
uniform  of  a  new  kind  of  tank  corps.  He  enlists  in  the  war 
he  mostly  hatched  himself  (that's  a  good  stroke  too)  and 
he  tells  the  captain  of  finance  where  he  gets  off. 


3 
4 

unt 


Spread  Eagle  is  full  of  good  theater,  but  it 
is  also  full  of  dynamite.  It's  melodrama — but  what's 
war?  If  people  come  to  see  a  "good  show"  and  get  an 
inoculation  of  anti-war  vaccine,  it's  a  good  job.  The  main 
fable  is  essentially  hard  to  believe  and  its  joints  creak,  but 
the  essence  of  the  play  is  true  and  it  has  overtones  that  must 
reverberate  in  the  heart — and  memories — of  the  American 
people.  Here  is  the  hard,  brilliant  wisdom  of  disillusion, 
with  no  cure  to  offer,  but  deadly  certain  of  the  disease.  Do 
you  think  you  can  risk  having  it  again  so  soon?  The  play 
points  out  two  things  most  shrewdly.  It  shows  how  eco- 
nomic imperialism  gets  us  into  trouble  making  the  world 
safe  for  "our  nationals  and  our  property"  rather  than  for 
democracy.  And  the  thrill  and  magic  of  that  second  act 
prove  how  propaganda  drives  us  mad.  Jed  Harris  has 
done  the  brave  deed  of  inviting  Philip  sober  to  look  at  Philip 
drunk.  Better  than  that,  Philip  is  given  the  extremely  un- 
pleasant job  of  looking  at  his  next  drunk. 

This  is  the  best  war  play  I  ever  saw  in  one  sense:  it  is 
propaganda  against  the  next  war,  not  a  post-mortem  on  the 
last.  It  deals  with  the  one  about  which  we  may  yet  do 
something,  not  the  one  about  which  all  we  can  do  is  pay. 
This  is  what  may  happen  tomorrow.  So  Spread  Eagle  pro- 
vides the  needed  capstone  for  the  cycle  of  plays  in  our  Reper- 
tory for  Peace.  That  cycle  should  be  printed  and  put  on  a 
little  shelf  in  every  library  in  the  land.  And  whenever  the 
tides  of  greed  and  hate  run  high  among  us,  we  should  have 
a  memorial  week  of  these  plays.  There  are  enough  now  for 
six  nights  in  this  noble  heritage  war  bequeathed  our  drama 
during  our  ten  years  of  repentance.  I  should  play  them  in 
this  order: 

The  Insect  World,  by  Kapek 

Heartbreak  House,  by  Bernard  Shaw 

Inheritors,  by  Susan  Glaspell 

Aria  da  Capo,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  as  a  prelude 
to 

What  Price  Glory,  by  Maxwell  Anderson  and  Laurence 
Stalling* 

The  Enemy,  by  Channing  Pollock 

Spread  Eagle,  by  George  Brooks  and  Walter  Lister 
Here  is  a  new  arsenal  for  believers  in  preparedness. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

"This  Believing  World" 

OUR  May  Graphic  credited  This  Believing  World,  by 
Lewis  'Browne,  to  the  wrong  publisher.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company  are  rightly  proud  of  their  midwifery  in 
bringing  it  out.  It  was  listed  correctly  enough  among  the 
Miracle  Books  which  have  spread  non-fiction  rich  in  edu- 
cational values  among  wide  groups  of  readers. 
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Mornings — Dear 

MY   GARDEN   OF   MEMORY,   an  Autobuigraphy,   by   Kate 

KLE  £!<%  ;fdp$;  $££faTsri£$*  *"~ 

AST  month   Kindergartners  from   all   over  the   coun. 
celebrated  in  New  York  Patty  S.  Hill's  fortieth  anr 
versary  as  a  teacher.    In  1905-6  Miss  Hill  came  from  Lou; 
ville  to  Teachers'  College,  New  York— leader  of  the  young 
teachers   who  were   striving  to   adapt   the   kindergarten 
the  advances  in  psychology  and  child  study,  to  keep  to  t 
spirit  of  Froebel's  teaching  while  rebelling  against  th 
ter.      That   the   kindergarten    plays   such   a   living    p; 
American  education  today  is  due  to  its  pioneers  and,  in  tur 
to  such  insurgents  as  Miss  Hill. 

For  a  generation  that  is  watching  the  struggle  for  ex 
tence  of  the  free  experimental  schools,  it  is  difficult  to  ret 
ize — and  encouraging  to  remember — that  the  kindergarti 
went  through  a  similar  period  before  breaking  into  t 
public  school.  And  few  who  cherish  the  stories  of  Ka 
Douglas  Wiggin,  either  as  chapters  in  their  own  juveni 
reading,  or  as  treasure  trove  for  their  childen  now,  kno 
of  her  part  in  that  pioneering,  as  the  teacher  on  Tar  Fl 
in  San  Francisco — the  first  free  kindergarten  west  of  t 
Rockies. 

The  story  of  those  early  teaching  days  is  to  be  found 
her  autobiography,  and  in  a  companion  volume  by  her  sist 
—the  "glorious  days"  when  (as  she  put  it)  "the  kind< 
garten  theory  of  education  was  on  trial  for  its  li'fe";  or 
Susan  E.  Blow,  another  of  the  pioneers  wrote,  "when  A 
never  knew  whether  the  kindergarten  would  last  over  nig, 
and  never  doubted  it  would  last  forever."  But  before  di 
ping  into  these  volumes,  there  is  the  intimate  reminiscen 
of  their  days  of  training  in  Los  Angeles  told  to  a  gath» 
ing  of  kindergartners  by  Mary  S.  Gibson.  As  education 
commissioner  of  the  State  Housing  and  Immigration  Coi 
mission,  Mrs.  Gibson  is  herself  credited  with  another,  a» 
later,  innovation — the  California  program  of  adult  educ 
tion.  The  quotation  is  from  stenographer's  notes  hither 
unpublished : 

Kate    was,    as    she    herself    says,    a    natural    born    "parti 
pator".   .  .  .  Nothing  ever  occurred  in  her  immediate  vicini 
in  which  she  did  not  long  to  take  a  hand — and  she  usually  i 
take  a  hand.     She  not  only  carried  her  courses  here  and  earn 
$10  a  month  as  director  of  music  in  the  school,  but  she  pa 
ticipated  in  our  simple  social  life   and  managed   to  build  he 
self  into  our  little  community.     On  Sunday  nights  she  sat 
the  feet  of  her  fairy  godmother  .  .  .  who  seemed  very  aged 
me,  although  she  was  just  57 — Mrs.  Severance  sitting  und 
her  own  shaded  kerosene  lamp,  her  hair  demurely  parted  u 
der  a  lace  headdress,  reading  poems  or  extracts  from   the  1< 
ters   of   her   many   distinguished   correspondents;    Kate   at  f 
piano  surrounded  by  the  young  people,  and  the  quiet  circle 
friends.     At   9:30   we    disbanded;     then,    mated    as   we   cho:* 
we  took  the  long,  dusty  road  to  our  homes — and  I  was  so  gl 
that  my  home  lay  at  the  end  of  twenty  blocks,  for  walking 
air   is   divine.     And   speaking   of   love — there   was    no    end 
falling  in  love  with  Kate:   with  her  beauty,  her  music,  and  h 
newness,   she  was   more   dangerous   than   a   trained   nurse   ar 
set  up  the  temperature  of  the  beaux  of  the  village  till  nothi: 
but   matrimony  would   cure   them.     This  stimulated   marria 
as  it  reacted  exactly  as  sorrow  does  on  widowers;    other  gii 
caught  them  on  the  rebound — and  were  happy  ever  after. 

In   those   days   when   we    furnished    all    our   own   entertai 
ment,  nothing  better   was   ever   produced   than   four  nights 
"Mrs.  Jarley 's  Wax  Works,"  in  Turnverein   Hall,  with  Ka 
as   the    Mrs.   Jarley   of    Dickens    and   finally   as   an    adorab 
saucy    Miss    Jarley.     This    last    so    captivated    Captain    Ja. 


•iwford,  who  was  in  the  audience,  that  he  wrote  her  a 
frteous  letter  inviting  her  to  accept  an  engagement  in  his 
lid  West  Show,  if  she  would  appear  as  an  Indian  princess. 
ICate  Smith,  with  her  wit  and  her  wisdom,  her  perpetual 
kustry  and  activity,  and  her  genius  for  cooperation,  was  able 

•  so  unfold  her  mind  in  this  training  course  and  child  circle, 

•  her  intercourse  with  the  Severance  household  and  all  that 
•commanded,  that  she  was  prepared   for  the  career  that  lay 

•  close  to  her;    for  shortly  after  the  end  of  her  year,  when 
L  had  opened  her  own  kindergarten  in  Santa  Barbara,  Pro- 
lisor  Felix  Adler  chose  her  to  open  that  celebrated  school  on 
I.T   Flat   in   San    Francisco,    the   first   free   kindergarten   west 
I  the    Rockies — because,    as    she    writes,    she    was    "the    only 
lidergarten  teacher  west  of  the  Rockies."    Here,  by  her  teach- 
\f  and  her  writing,  she  touched  the  imagination  of  the  public. 

"I    take   some  credit   to  myself,"    Mrs.   Wiggin    hersel'f 

•ote,    "that    when   settlements    and    neighborhood    guilds 

:re  as  yet  almost  unknown,  I  had  an  instinct  that  they 

rnished  the  right  way  to  work.     'This  school,'  I  thought, 

ust  not  be  an  exotic,  a  parasite,  an  alien  growth,  a  flower 

beauty  transplanted  from  a  conservatory  and  shown  un- 

r  glass ;    it  must  have  its  roots  deep  in  the  neighborhood 

e,  and  there  my  roots  must  be  also.  ...     I  must  find,  then, 

e  desired  fifty  children  .  .  .  and  I  must  somehow  keep  in 

)se  relation  with  the  homes  from  which  they  come."  " 

But  her  work  was  not  confined  to  one  kindergarten:     In 

80,   Mrs.   Wiggin   opened    the   California    Kindergarten 

'raining  School,  writing  and   delivering  lectures,   writing 

any  educational  articles,  annual  reports  and  appeals,  a  vol- 

ne  of  children's  songs  and  games.    With  translations  into 

lirteen  languages,  it  is  natural  that  her  stories  should  be 

lore  widely  known  than  the  experience  from  which  they 

rew. 

Those  children  of  Tar  Flat,  she  wrote,  "set  my  life- 
'ork  to  a  tune  which  has  never  ceased  ringing  in  my  ears." 
tnd  it  was  only  when  her  cherished  cause  was  in  need 
lat  she  turned  to  the  writing  of  stories.  Both  The  Story 
f  Patsy  and  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  were  pub- 
shed  for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten.  This  was  the 
:ginning  of  the  double  thread  that  was  woven  strongly 
irough  her  life  to  the  end. 

Miss  Smith  writes: — "My  sister  was,  it  need  hardly  be 
lid,  one  of  those  teachers  'by  the  grace  of  God'  that 
roebel  describes.  .  .  .  Her  students  carried  the  torch  she 
ghted  throughout  California  and  its  neighboring  states." 
In  spite  of  delicate  health  and  arduous  work  as  a  writer 
id  the  dramatizer  of  several  books,  Mrs.  Wiggin's  in- 
Test  in  children  continued.  She  was  vice-president  of  the 
few  York  Kindergarten  Association,  was  active  in  the 
'hree  Arts  Club  and  in  work  among  crippled  children  and 
i  babies'  hospitals. 

In  these  days  of  inward  peering  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
ich  an  outward-looking  person — though  the  result  is  a 
icord  of  the  events  of  a  lifetime  rather  than  an  intimate 
impse  of  the  writer's  personality.  (What  sort  of  auto- 
ographies,  one  wonders,  will  a  generation  of  amateur 
ychoanalysts  produce?)  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  was  too 
terested  in  life's  happenings  to  draw  a  picture  of  herself. 
Dr  this  reason,  her  autobiography  and  Miss  Smith's  Kate 
touglas  Wiggin  As  Her  Sister  Knew  Her  should  be  read 
tgether.  They  are  a  charming  chronicle  of  a  life  "over- 
isy  and  over-full"  of  work  and  friendship  and  association 
ith  unusual  people  here  and  abroad — of  crowding  inter- 
ts  and  too  little  strength,  and  through  it  all,  of  joyous- 
ss  in  the  mere  living  of  it;  with  its  underlying  purpose 


M.  P.  S.  K. 

Viking  in  Three  Worlds 


PARL  CHRISTIAN-JENSEN  writes  .  new  epic. 

Piston forTf""  Norseman  is  his  heritage;    the  same 

It  led  him  from  the  harbor  oi\h\0[th\^ond\nob^C 
Danish  port,  set  between  bog  and  dunes,  to  follow  the  call 
of  the  sea.  It  lures  him  still;  it  stirs  his  blood;  it  salts 
his  book.  So  he  becomes  a  Viking,  to  seek  adventure  in 
three  worlds:  "the  world  of  things,  of  feeling,  of  thought." 
An  American  Saga  tells  the  tale  of  a  modern  Leif  Ericson 
who  traded  old  worlds  for  new. 

His  first  childhood  was  lived  in  Denmark;  his  second 
growth  began  in  America.  From  the  start  life  meant  strug- 
gle against  circumstance.  Poverty  sharpened  his  senses  and 
need  taught  him  values.  Hunger  stripped  the  world  to 
the  bone.  He  spent  his  boyhood  in  all  sorts  of  child-labor, 
at  spinning  rope,  stripping  tobacco,  stuffing  seaweed  into 
mattress  covers,  and  at  other  jobs.  There  were  those  rare 
nights  at  sea  when  he  helped  with  the  catch  and  the  nets. 
He  tells  of  the  strange  sailor  folk  who  drifted  in  to  the 
Inn,  where  he  worked  as  handy-boy.  Raw  scenes  these, 
brutal  and  instinct  with  power.  But  his  thoughts  were  on 
the  sea,  the  tides  drew  him  like  the  deep  race  current  in 
his  nature.  At  twelve  the  Ugly  Duckling  took  flight, — as  a 
stowaway  and  again  at  sixteen  he  shipped  as  stevedore. 
Two  years  after  that  a  lad  left  the  old  country,  for  the 
last  time,  outward  bound  .  .  .  Carl  Jensen  discovers  Amer- 
ica— and  himself. 

Here  begins  the  second  part  of  this  drama.  It  is  the 
record  of  the  "full,  fast  and  friendless  life"  of  a  strong 
young  immigrant  who  slaved  for  food,  shelter  and  an  educa- 
tion. Courage,  energy  and  faith  served  as  stimulus  while 
he  worked  as  laborer,  longshoreman  and  mechanic.  He 
shows  us  the  slow  and  intimate  process  of  his  social  growth, 
the  'fusion  between  self  and  society.  Night  school  and 
Cooper  Union  became  mediums  to  make  thought  articulate. 

There  follows  that  story  within  a  story,  of  love  in  an 
attic — Attic  indeed  in  simple  beauty — that  gives  us  the 
essence  in  words,  of  their  quest  into  the  future.  "The 
Passion  Play  of  the  Spirit"  leads  them  on — Carl  and  Marg- 
aret Jensen — through  tracts  of  intellectual  and  religious  ex- 
ploring. Mates,  they  test  each  new  phase,  secure  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  impulses. 

The  university  degree  and  a  fellowship  won,  he  plunges 
into  social  work,  studies  the  concepts  of  analysis  and  be- 
haviorism, delves  into  clinics,  goes  South  to  write  of  con- 
vict camps.  He  has  done  these  things;  he  has  brought 
words  to  life.  He  has  colored  them  with  the  variety  of  his 
experience  and  "debunked"  them  by  the  add  test  of  his 
honesty.  Beneath  his  effort  to  understand  human  values 
we  get  the  elements  of  the  man  who  lays  bare  the  viscera 
of  his  abstract  moods  and  concrete  thought.  As  he  peels 
off  the  layers  without,  we  sense  the  secret  core  within,  of 
Carl  Jensen,  humanist.  He  seeks  the  answer  to  the  old 
riddle  of  that  larger  life  and  its  deeper  significance.  He 
finds  it  in  himself,  through  service.  ...  A  quiet  garden 
overlooks  our  harbour.  Carl  Jensen  looks  out  to  sea  and 
sees  his  inner  vision.  HALLE  SCHAFFNER 
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GREEN  ACRE  INSTITUTE  OF 
WORLD  UNITY 

"Creating   the   Nev>   World  Outlook" 
GREEN  ACRE,  ELIOT,  MAINE 

Lecture  Courses: 
Prof.    Herbert   Adams    Gibbons,    of    Princeton,    August    1-6 

Six    Lectures    on    "Nationalism    and    Internationalism." 
Prof.  John  Herman  Randall,  Jr.,  of  Columbia,  August  8-13 

Six  Lectures  on   "The   Making  of  the   Modern   Mind." 
Prof.    Samuel    Lucas    Joshi,    of    Dartmouth,    August    15-20 

Six  Lectures  on  "Comparative  Religion." 
Prof.   Kirtley   F.   Mather,   of    Harvard,   August   22-27 

Six   Lectures   on   "Science    and    Religion." 
Prof.  William  R.  Shepherd,  of  Columbia,  Aug.  29-  Sept.  3 

Six   Lectures   on   "The   Relations   of   the   East   and   the 
West." 

TERMS:  5  Courses,  $25.     1  Course,  $6.     Single  lecture,  $1.50 

GREEN  ACRE  INSTITUTE  is  designed  to  "make  available 
to  the  general  public,  through  the  medium  of  a  summer  school, 
those  findings  of  modern  science  and  philosophy  which  tend  to 
supply  a  new  basis  for  faith  in  the  possibility  of  human  brotherhood 
and  world  co-operation." 

The  site  is  noted  for  its  remarkable  natural  beauty  and  health- 
fulness.  Two  hundred  acres.  Inn,  cottages,  community  house, 
library,  arts  and  crafts  studio,  theatre,  dormitories  and  camps. 
Bathing,  boating,  tennis,  golf,  etc. 

Accommodations   at   reasonable   rates. 
Send   for    Illustrated    Booklet   today. 

The  Secretary, 

GREEN  ACRE  INSTITUTE  OF  WORLD  UNITY 

48    West    10th    Street  New    York    City 


A   PUBLIC   SCHOOL  THAT  DARES 
(Continued  from  page  253) 


JUNE  CONFERENCE 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

Camp    Tamiment,    near   Stroudsburg,    Pa. 

JUNE  23-26,  1927 
Subject:  "Prosperity" 

Is  it  real?  Certain  sore  spots.  How  do  present  living  stand- 
ards affect  progressive  trade  union,  political  and  educational 
programs  ? 

Tentative  list  of  participants  includes  Jacob  Billikopf,  Paul 
Brissenden,  H.  H.  Broach,  Robert  W.  Dunn,  Abraham  Epstein, 
Morris  Hillquit,  Jessie  W.  Hughan,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  W.  Jett 
Lauck,  Algernon  Lee,  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Robert  Morss  Lovett, 
Isador  Lubin,  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  Israel  Mufson,  Scott  Nearing, 
Joseph  Schlossberg,  George  Soule,  Carl  Taylor,  Norman  Thomas, 
Willard  Thorp,  Bertram  Wolff,  J.  S.  Woodsworth,  M.P. 

For  further  information  write   to 
LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY 

70  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  City 


The  National  School  oj 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  for 
Professional  Study 

Graduate  courses  of  interest  to  those  wishing  to  pre- 
pare for  work  with  women  and  girls  in  social  or  religious 
organizations,  or  for  those  desiring  to  enter  Association 
work  as  a  profession.  Single  courses  may  be  taken  in 
connection  with  graduate  work  at  Columbia. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 
New  York,  N.  Y.—July  11- August  19 
Berkeley,    California — June   21-August   6 
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For  information  address 
East   52nd   Street  New  York,   N.  Y. 


quest  for  understanding  of  the  part  the  rising  generatii 
must  play  in  this  new  world.  This  central  strain  whi 
runs  through  all  the  class  discussions  does  not  mean 
dilettante  dabbling  in  subjects  which  neither  pupils  n 
teachers  are  equipped  to  discuss  profitably;  on  the  CO 
trary,  it  is  more  thorough  than  most  public  discussions 
that  it  takes  nothing  for  granted  but  continually  digs  undt 
neath  immediate  phases  of  the  problem  for  yet  deeper  pro 
lems  that  require  further  study.  The  aim  is  not  to  cor 
to  conclusions  but  to  discover  worth-while  avenues  of  i 
quiry. 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  remark  upon  a  differen 
between  this  development  in  Germany  and  most  simil 
movements  in  our  own  country.  There  is  less  conccr 
seemingly,  with  the  practical  affairs  of  life — the  job,  t 
career — in  these  educational  ideas  of  the  Hamburg  groi 
than  would  at  once  be  evident  in  a  similar  group  in  ; 
American  seaport  city.  The  notion  that  the  desire  of  t 
individual  student  to  be  personally  successful  must  be  inte 
rated  in  a  sense  of  social  satisfaction  seems  to  be  abse 
from  their  minds.  Here,  for  example,  I  have  before  r 
a  volume  written  by  them  for  a  German  Teachers'  As* 
ciation  conference,  in  1925;  and  among  the  topics  d: 
cussed  not  one  deals  with  vocational  preparation.  No' 
the  answer  is  not  that  these  people  are  visionaries  but  th 
the  educational  concern  has  in  the  past  been  too  much  ( 
it  still  is  here)  with  narrow  specialization.  The  effecti 
preparation  for  a  vocation  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  Ge 
man  educational  system ;  apprenticeship  schools,  technic 
colleges  and  universities  take  care  of  it.  It  is  taken  f 
granted,  likewise,  that  the  highest  social  good  demands  th 
each  individual  make  the  most  of  his  natural  gifts.  Co 
trary  to  Germany's  reputation,  the  perverted  social  philc 
ophy  of  the  "superman"  often  attributed  to  its  industrial^ 
and  business  magnates,  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  amor 
them  today.  Her  educators  can  count  on  universal  sympatl 
in  endeavoring  to  give  every  pupil  a  responsible,  intellige- 
attitude  toward  life  and  to  the  part,  more  particular! 
which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  play  in  state  and  societ' 
Where  American  educators  have  to  fight  all  along  the  lit 
for  a  democratic  participation  of  all  groups  and  all  indivi 
uals  in  the  creative  functions  of  social  life,  the  Germ; 
educator  is  concerned  more  with  the  "how" — with  the  mea 
of  bringing  work  and  dream,  job  and  recreation,  week-d: 
and  holiday,  intake  and  output  into  some  sort  of  balance 
relationship. 

Thus,   history   is    pursued    backward,    so    to   speak ;     tl 
questions  raised  determine  what  periods,  what  lives,  whi 
movements  are  to  the  point;    and  with  that  start  the  i 
terest  usually  carries  the  inquiry  further  into  the  past  for 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  facts.    This  is  som 
thing  different  from,  but  by  no  means  less  thorough  tha^ 
the  usual  method  of  beginning  with  the  legendary  hero« 
of  antiquity  and  working  through,  century  by  century, 
the  day  before  yesterday.    The  decisive  question  which  dete- 
mines  the  choice   of   any   material   is,   how   relevant   is  i  ' 

Out  of  this  preoccupation  with  realities  and  relationship 
there  has  developed  another  innovation  which,  considerir 
the  tradition  of  German  public  schools,  is  perhaps  the  mo 
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artling  of  all.  From  the  fifth  grade  on,  travel  forms  a 
cognized  mode  of  teaching.  In  the  lower  grades,  an  occa- 
jnal  day's  outing  is  spent  in  those  places  in  the  immediate 
ighborhood  where  the  children  can  find  examples  of  the 
ecific  things  in  which  they  are  interested;  and  in  a  sur- 
ising  number  of  cases  these  are  not  merely  natural  phe- 
imena,  such  as  the  heather  in  bloom,  but  cultural  ones:  a 
lage  that  contains  many  thatched  farmsteads  of  old,  a 
:tle  town  where  the  remnants  of  a  medieval  fortress  may 
seen,  a  fishing  port  where  something  may  be  learned  of 
e  seaman's  life.  How  people  live  and  work  is  apt  to  be 
e  main  interest  of  these  younger  pupils.  They  themselves 
e  busy  at  so  many  crafts  that  they  have  a  journeyman's 
nse  of  fellowship  for  those  who  work  with  their  hands. 
Gradually,  the  radius  of  interest  widens,  both  in  subjects 
id  geographically.  Now  the  week-end  trip  expands  to  a 
eek's  leisurely  walk  along  the  Rhine  or  in  the  Bavarian 
[ps.  The  scenes  of  decisive  events  or  lives  are  visited: 
e  Wartburg,  Weimar.  The  history  of  the  race  is  recon- 
ructed  as  differences  in  dialect  and  manners,  in  costumes 
id  architecture  are  noted  together  with  the  more  funda- 
icntal  differences  in  the  topographically  determined  occu- 
iations  and,  back  of  them,  the  checkered  history  of  the 
arious  regions  as  illustrated  in  their  cities  and  museums. 

And  for  the  highest  grades  the  week  expands  into  a 
ourney  of  two  or  three  weeks,  comparable  with  the  famous 
ourneys  of  literature,  Goethe's  and  Heine's.  The  cultural 
nquiry  extends  to  Vienna,  the  old  imperial  capital  and  cap- 
tal  also  of  modern  arts  and  sciences.  Italy  has  been  visited 
:wice  and  England  three  times.  This  year,  a  class  will 
>robably  visit  France.  One  class  has  visited  Holland  for 
:he  express  purpose  of  studying  its  new  architecture — direct 
lescendant  of  the  old  German  gabled  city  house — and  its 
nodel  colonies  for  wage-earners.  With  the  city's  cosmopol- 
tan  connections  and  with  Spartan  simplicity,  expenses  are 
rept  down  to  an  unbelievable  minimum  (a  trip  to  Eng- 
and,  lasting  three  or  four  weeks,  for  less  than  $40,  a  sim- 
lar  trip  to  Italy  for  $50).  A  few  parents,  by  additional 
:ontributions,  help  to  make  up  a  pool  so  that  none  need  stay 
it  home  for  lack  of  funds.  In  England,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
:ation  has  given  official  recognition  to  these  visits;  but  there 
s  little  formality,  and  the  hospitality  of  private  homes  and 
)f  a  camp  near  London  explains  the  low  costs.  These  trips 
ire  not  made  in  vacation  time ;  they  are  undertaken  during 
:he  school  year,  prepared  for  months  in  advance  and  edu- 
:ationally  exploited  for  months  after,  usually  the  center  of 
he  year's  work. 

In  its  own  city,  the  Lichtwarkschule  has  at  times  had  to 
»mbat  not  only  ordinary  indifference  but  also  an  acute 
intagonism  on  the  part  of  a  few  but  influential  schoolmen 
vhose  academic  viewpoint  has  remained  unaffected  by  the 
umultuous  events  of  recent  times.  The  rank  and  file  of 
)ublic-school  teachers  follow  the  development  of  the  school 
vith  enthusiastic  sympathy. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  this  school  for  which 
here  is  not  space  here — its  educational  use  of  the  romantic 
entiment  of  youth ;  its  combination  of  physical  training 
vith  other  cultural  interests ;  its  effective,  utilization  of  the 
nanual  arts  in  the  total  scheme;  its  modern  way  of  teach- 
ng  musical  appreciation — in  short,  the  completeness  of  an 
ntegration  which  manages  to  do  justice  also  to  religious 
caching  (to  the  satisfaction  of  many  Jewish  and  Catholic 
is  well  as  the  Protestant  parents)  in  a  living  unity  of 
:ducational  adrance. 


The  Community  Chest- 
A  Field  for  Trained  Workers 

A  six  weeks  course  in  Community  Chest  Admin- 
istration (policies  and  technique)  will  be  given  by 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  from  June 
2lst  to  July  30,  1927. 

The  class  is  limited  to  twenty,  and  preference 
given  to  persons  with  social  work  experience.  Ex- 
pense is  low. 

Instructors:  Allen  T.  Burns,  Am.  Ass'n  for 
Comm.  Org'n,  New  York;  C.  C.  Stillman,  Grand 
Rapids  Welfare  Union;  Wilbur  F.  Maxwell,  H»r- 
risburg  Welfare  Fed'n;  Sherman  C.  Kingsley, 
Philadelphia  Welfare  Federation. 

For  application  blanks  and  further  information, 
write  to 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

215  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
SOCIAL  ECONOMICS 

Two-year  course  leading  to  M.A.  Degree 

Preparation  for  Social  Case  Work 
and  Social  Research 

For  Social  Economics  circulars  apply  to  Registrar 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Bryn  Mawr  College 

CAROLA  WOERISHOFFER  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships 
Open  to  Graduate  Students  Only 

Preparation  for  all  types  of  work  in  Social  Case 
Work,  Community  Organization,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions and  Social  and  Industrial  Research. 

Write    immediately    for    fuller    information,    and 
application  blank. 

Address:  BRYN  MAWR,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  College  For  Women 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  social 
work  includes  academic  studies,  practical  courses,  and  field 
work  experience.  Students  twenty-three  years  of  age  and 
over  are  admitted  for  a  two-year  program  of  practical 
training.  Dormitory  accommodations  available.  Graduates 
are  prepared  for  positions  in  family  case  work,  settlements, 
playground  and  recreation  centers.  For  further  informa- 
tion, apply 

Head  of  Social  Work  Department 

CARNEGIE   INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


American  University 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

Co-educational 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  1901  F  Street,  N.  W. 

Students  enrolled  this  year  from  77   Colleges  and  Universities.     Able 
faculty;    strong   courses;,  original    research. 

EDWARD  THOMAS  DEVINE,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCES   (Pro- 
fessional)  1907  F  Street 
Diplomacy,    Government,    Foreign   Trade,    Economics. 

ALBERT    HUTCHINSON    PUTNEY,    Ph.D..    Director 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  on  it*  ninety-acre 

campus  at  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues 
Students  now   registered  from   22  states,   2   foreign  countries. 
GEORGE  BENJAMIN  WOODS,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

For   Catalogues   A  ddress 

Chancellor    Lucius    Charles    Clark,    D.D. 
1901    F  Street,   N.   W.,  Washington,   D.  C. 


School  of  Nursing  .-/Yale  University 

A  Protection  for  (He  College  Woman 

interested  in  the  modern,  scientific  agencies  of 

social  service. 


The  twenty-eight  months  course,  providing  an  inten- 
sive and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study 
method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING. 

Present  study  body  includes  graduates  of  leading  col- 
leges. Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available 
for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are  open 
to  qualified  students. 

For  catalog  and  information  address; 
THE     DEAN 

The  SCHOOL  of  NURSING  of  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

NEW     HAVEN      :     CONNECTICUT 


BEHIND  THE  LEVEES 

(Continued  frem  pege  282) 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Summer  quarter  begins  June  1 3th 
Fall   quarter   begins  October   3rd 

Courses  in  theory  and  practice. 
Credit  toward  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

For   Information    write    to 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NURSING  EDUCATION 

GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


one  of  mass  rather  than  family  relief.  It  may  never  become 
a  family  problem  in  a  country  of  scattered  farmers  who  may 
go  back  to  their  homes,  which  are  usually  standing,  and  begin 
life  again  on  the  credit  system  which  has  buoyed  them  up, 
or  dragged  them  down,  as  you  prefer  to  view  it.  A  few  cook- 
ing utensils,  perhaps  a  bit  of  furniture  (they  saved  much  of 
their  bedding),  a  patch  in  the  roof,  some  chloride  of  lime  in 
the  well  or  the  cistern,  cotton  seed  on  credit,  food  until  the 
crop  is  in — and  there  you  are  in  this  simple,  warm  country, 
so  far  as  the  tenant  farmers  are  concerned. 

The  small  farmers  who  own  their  places  are  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  so  easily,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  credits  arranged  I 
by  the  State  Reconstruction  Commissions  will  be  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  this  group.  Ex-governor  John  M. 
Parker,  chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Commission,  believes  that 
the  day  of  the  big  farm  is  rapidly  passing  in  the  South  and 
points  to  the  record  in  parish  after  parish  where  the  number 
of  Negro  farm-owners  equals  and  sometimes  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  whites.  It  is  bound  up  in  an  economic  renaissance  in 
Louisiana — the  substitution  of  pecans,  winter  vegetables  and 
fruits  for  King  Cotton.  They  have  a  town  nicknamed  Tomato- 
ville.  They  are  very  proud  of  their  strawberries  which  reach 
the  New  York  market  just  after  the  Florida  berries. 

The  Cabinet  Committee,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  made 
two  interesting  additions  to  its  structure.  It  has  called  into 
conference — and  a  conference  fruitful  of  results,  for  the  first 
time  in  these  United  States,  representatives  of  the  Army  and 
Public  Health  Service  surgeons,  the  Red  Cross,  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  state  medical  societies.  That, 
when  Mr.  Hoover's  biography  is  written,  may  well  be  put 
down  in  capital  letters.  Further,  in  each  of  the  hard-hit  states, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hoover  stimulated 
the  appointment  of  rehabilitation  commissions,  which  will 
gather  together  all  the  helpful  strands  in  the  state,  beginning 
in  each  case  with  a  meeting  of  bankers  to  arrange  for  credit 
on  easy  terms  for  both  farmers  and  business  men.  This  prompt 
action  prevented  a  second  disaster  in  the  form  of  a  threatened 
financial  panic.  Banks  in  the  flooded  district  were  in  bad 
shape.  Some  had  their  vaults  under  water,  all  had  frozen 
credits  in  loans  to  planters  and  business  men  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. The  cemmissions  are  to  carry  on  when  the  Red  Cross 
leaves. 

"I  believe  in  state  rights,"  Mr.  Hoover  said  to  me.  "But 
state  rights  carry  with  them  state  responsibilities.  We  will 
rescue  and  feed  and  give  medical  care  and  clothes  to  every 
person  in  need  for  four  or  six  weeks  or  whatever  time  is 
necessary.  We  will  move  them  back  to  their  homes.  We  may 
be  able  to  give  them  cotton  seed  for  the  crop  which  still  can 
be  planted  and  harvested  this  year.  But  the  longer  work  of 
rehabilitation  must  be  met  by  the  states  themselves." 

The  silt  left  by  the  flood  will  likely  give  a  bumper  crop. 
But  the  seed  must  be  "muddied  in"  at  just  the  right  time,  for 
if  it  is  left  until  the  land  is  dry  the  surface  will  bake  in  the 
sun  and  the  seed  be  stifled  beneath  it.  The  waters  will  be 
watched  closely  and  the  farmers  sent  back  home  in  time.  Not 
the  least  interesting  thing  about  a  flood  moving  thirty-five 
miles  a  day  over  a  course  of  six  hundred  miles  is  that  before 
it  reaches  the  Gulf  the  first  refugees  upstream  will  be  back 
in  their  homes. 

THERE  remains  the  question  raised  by  the  name  of  the 
good  ship  Control.  As  everyone  knows,  except  for  the 
streams  which  rim  the  Gulf,  the  Mississippi  drains  all  of  the 
country  between  the  Appalachians  and  the  Rockies  up  to  where 
the  rivers  turn  north  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  This  year  there  were  long,  heavy  rains  at  the  same 
time  in  thirty-one  states.  There  was  unusually  late  snow,  not 
only  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies  but  far  out  into  the 
plains,  and  on  this  fell  warm  spring  rains.  There  were  the 
frozen  waters  behind  the  levees  in  southern  Illinois.  And 
there  was  the  fact  that  more  and  more  drainage  canals  have 
been  put  into  all  these  middle  parts  of  the  country  so  that 
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Lvy  rains  run  off  into  the  rivers  faster  than  before;  every 
[dclle-western  farmer  who  tiles  his  marsh-lot  is  a  factor. 
ie  result  was  that  the  spring  high  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
id  of  practically  all  of  its  great  tributaries,  the  Missouri,  the 
hio,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red,  the  Yazoo  and  innumerable 
Caller  streams  came  down  together  instead  of  in  the  usual 
parate  outbursts. 

INow  the  levees  have  been  built — the  standard  government 
^ees — to  a  height  three  feet  above  the  flood  level  of  1912. 
his  year's  flood  came  through  at  four  to  four  and  one-half 
et  above  1912.  The  result  was  inevitable,  particularly  in  a 
ver  which  is  not  at  all  the  gently  winding  stream  it  appears  to 
:  from  the  deck  of  a  boat  or  on  an  ordinary  map.  Seen  on 
e  large-scale  maps  of  the  Army  engineers,  it  makes  innumer- 
ile  sharp  twists,  ox-bows,  horseshoes,  hairpin  turns,  looking 
r  all  the  world  like  the  portrait  of  the  large  intestine  in  the 
hool  physiologies.  Where  a  great  volume  of  water  is  thrown 
the  bank  at  a  sharp  turn  its  impact  is  almost  at  right  angles 
id  the  levee  is  under  terrific  strain. 

rHE  first  levees  were  built  by  planters,  later  ones  by 
towns  and  states.  Eventually  came  federal  aid,  piece- 
eal.  In  1922  it  assumed  the  leading  part  and  appropriated 
xty  million  dollars  to  be  expended  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions 
year.  For  each  dollar  appropriated  by  the  local  levee  board 
ic  government  agreed  to  spend  two  dollars  in  building  gov- 
-nment  standard  levees  on  a  right  of  way  furnished  by  the 
sards.  At  completion,  the  plan  contemplates  a  safe  levee. 
Tie  boards  are  appointed  by  the  governors  with  the  state 
igineers  as  technical  advisers.  It  is  claimed  that  a  govern- 
lent  standard  levee  has  never  given  way;  that  there  would 
ave  been  no  crevasses  even  this  year  if  all  of  this  construe- 
on  had  been  completed,  for,  while  the  crest  was  about  a 
jot  and  a  half  over  the  top  of  the  levee,  the  dashboards  could 
ave  taken  care  of  that;  and  constant  patrolling  can  catch  the 
ind-boils  while  they  are  young  and  easily  conquered. 
All  the  way  down  the  river  people  were  talking  and  news- 
apers  were  printing  editorials  on  the  subject.  The  Natchez 
)emocrat  voiced  what  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  of 
le  southern  people  for  something  more  than  the  all-levee 
Astern;  it  has  been  tried  and  it  has  not  worked;  there  are 
ther  plans,  and  they  must  be 'considered.  Down  in  the  New 
Means  district  there  is  an  insistent  demand  for  spillways 
fhich  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  Safe  River  Com- 
littee  of  One  Hundred,  for  example,  has  put  out  a  plan  and 
map  by  a  civil  engineer  of  New  Orleans,  J.  P.  Kemper, 
yhich  would  increase  the  natural  flow  of  the  Tensas  and 
Itchafalaya  Rivers  as  spillways,  like  those  on  a  dam.  That, 
if  course,  would  relieve  New  Orleans,  which  gets  the  full 
-olume  of  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries  minus  only 
iuch  water  as  has  flooded  off  through  some  of  the  breaks  to 
ind  another  course  to  the  Gulf. 

New  Orleans  is  said  to  be  completely  sold  on  spillways.  It 
s  the  only  big  city  which  is  faced  with  such  great  and  such 
:requent  hazards.  It  has  had  the  courage  of  its  convictions 
:his  year  when  it  cut  through  the  levee  below  the  city  at  Poy- 
Iras  and  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  million  dollars  undertook  to  make 
;ood  property  losses.  This  so  reduced  the  volume  of  water  that 
vhen  the  crest  reached  the  city  it  was  expected  there  would 
>e  room  for  it  to  pass  without  overtopping  the  levees.  There 
ire,  also,  those  who  look  upstream  and  advocate  reforestation, 
ind  reserves  as  necessary  to  any  comprehensive  plan. 

The  Army  engineers,  as  I  have  met  them  on  this  trip,  are 
ill-levee  men.  They  see,  as  does  everyone  who  has  looked  at 
it,  that  the  levees  must  be  the  backbone  of  any  plan;  without 
levees  the  southern  states  would  have  to  abandon  all  those  rich 
bottom  lands  of  the  Delta  which  lie  below  the  level  of  even 
ordinary  water.  When  I  asked  General  Jadwin,  chief  of  the 
Army  Engineering  Corps,  what  he  thought  of  reforestation, 
his  answer  was:  "The  greatest  flood  of  which  we  have  any 
record  was  in  1844  when  scarcely  a  foot  of  timber  had  been 
cut."  There  are  advocates  also  of  reservoirs,  which  might  help 
in  the  control  of  floods  while  furnishing  power  and  a  higher 
navigation  level  during  the  dry  season.  The  argument  mad< 
against  them  is  that  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  floods  the 
reservoirs  would  have  to  be  enormous  lakes,  perhaps  as  big  as 
the  present  flooded  area— say  the  size  of  Massachusetts. 

The  War  Department  has  appointed  a  commission  to  study 


Summer  Courses  for  Social  Workers 

The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 
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announces  the  following  courses  of  3,  4,  6  and  12  » 
duration,  open  tu  workers  in  the  field,  for  the'  summer  of 
la  Social  and  Religious  Institutions  of  the 

?hZ?f  sj°ry    °,f    Early   Jewish    Community    Life"    -  "o'r 

" — Modern     Jewish     History Dr    '  I 

3  —The  Field  of  Jewish  Social  Service  in  the 

United     States Mr 

4d— History  of  Jewish   Social   Service  in  the 

United    States,    1900-1925 i;r     Waldman 

5  —Aims    and     Methods     of     Contemporary 

Jewish    Social    Service Mr.    Goldsmith 

°  — Problems  and   Administration  of  Jewish 

Family   Case  Work   Agencies Mr.   Karpf 

>  — Problems  and   Administration  of  Jewish 

Child  Care  Agencies 4   Symposium 

8  — Problems   and   Administration   of  Jewish 

Centers     -     .     . Mr_    Clucksman 

9  — Problems  and   Administration  of  Jewish 

Federations Dr  Hexter 

10  Problems  and  Administration  of  Jewish 

Health  Centers  and  Dispensaries  Lecturer  to  be  announced 

Hd— Yiddish  Language  and  Literature Dr.  Soltes 

13  —Contemporary  Jewish  History  and  Problems  -  A  Symposium 
14d — Theory  of  Social  Investigation Dr.  Karpf 

15  — Institute  for  Family   Case  Work  Executives 

Leader  to  be  announced 

16  — Institute   for    Community    Center    Executives 

Leader  to  be  announced 

Tlie  New  Term  and  the  Summer  Quarter  Begin  July  5,  1927 
Write  for  Summer  Announcement  to  M.  J.  Karpf,  Director 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 

210  WEST  91ST  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Western  Reserve  University 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
CLEVELAND 


A    graduate    professional    school    offering 
preparation  in  social  administration. 

Family  Case  Work 
Child  Welfare 
Group  Service  Work 
Medical  Social  Work 
Public  Health  Nursing 

Supervised  remunerative  field  work  is  avail- 
able under  certain  conditions. 

Application    for   admission   must   be   made 
in  advance. 

JAMES  ELBERT  CUTLER,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

2117  Adelbert  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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®ntbers!ttp  of  Cfmago 

de  &rabuate  &cf)ool  of  Social  feerbice  Stanim jftratton 
SUMMER  QUARTER  1927 

First  Term :  June  2O — July  27 
•    Second   Term:  July   28 — September   2 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1927-28 

dutumn    Quarter,   October    I — December   23 

Winter  Quarter,  January  2 — March   23 

Spring   Quarter,  April  2 — June   13 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  55,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

In   planning  your  summer,   we  call   attention   to  the 
following  opportunities: 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES  IN 
Medical  Social   Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Method  to   be   used  in    (Children's   Work 

and  Family   Work 

Special  course  for  Teachers  in  Mental  Hygiene  as  it 
relates   to    Education 

Dates:  July  5 — August  12 
Individual   attention   given   to   each   student 

Address 

THE   DIRECTOR 
18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


WILEY    COLLEGE 

MARSHALL,  TEXAS 
M.  W.  DOGAN,  President 

offers  a  standard  collegiate  education;  conducts  special 
courses  in  race  relations;  international  relations;  main- 
tains a 

FOUNDATION     FOR     STUDY     OF     PROHIBITION 

AND  THE  NEGRO 
H.  J.   MASON,  Director 

Emphasizes  importance  of  applied  training  and  seeks  to 
enlarge  its  laboratory  scope  by  extending  its  extra- 
curricular activities. 


THE     RECREATION    COUNCIL    OF    SAN     FRANCISCO 

In    Co-operation    With 
THE     RECREATION     TRAINING     SCHOOL     OF     CHICAGO 

offer 

Intensive  courses  in  games,  folk  dancing,  story  telling,  dramatics, 
acting  and  coaching,  theoretical  and  technical  courses.  June  27- — • 
July  30. 

For    Catalog    address:    Miss    Lois    WILLIAMS,    Executive    Secretary, 

COMMUNITY    SERVICE     RECREATION     LEAGUE 

941   Phelan   Building,  San  Francisco,  California 


the  subject  and  report  in  time  for  President  Coolidge  to  make 
recommendations  in  his  December  message  to  Congress.  The 
boutherners  want  a  congressional  committee,  which  would  be 
political  as  against  the  Army's  technical  committee  and  would 
give  the  bouth  a  chance  to  have  its  say  about  floods— some- 
thing to  which  it  may  well  be  entitled,  for  after  all,  the  south- 
ern floods  come  from  the  North,  Yankee  water.  Both  com- 
mittees would  begin  their  studies  with  pretty  fixed  ideas  of 
what  is  needed.  The  Army  men  might  be  expected  to  meet 
southern  sentiment  with  at  least  a  gesture  toward  spillways 
in  a  report  which  would  rightly  stress  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  higher  government  standard  levees  for  the 
whole  Mississippi  and  for  long  distances  up  the  tributaries. 
But  the  South  will  not  be  satisfied,  nor  will  the  contributors  to 
the  Red  Cross  relief  fund  in  every  state,  unless  the  lessons  of 
the  flood  be  turned  to  preventive  ends.  Every  factor  must  be 
considered,  every  proposal  studied,  and  the  outcome  must  be 
some  action  which  promises  that  the  people  of  the  Delta  shall 
be  able  to  keep  more  than  their  heads  above  water. 

It  may  well  be  that  success  will  hinge  on  the  constructive 
mind  and  the  engineering  training  of  Mr.  Hoover.  He  has 
seen  the  flood  and  its  results  day  after  day.  He  has  taken  his 
relief  job  as  seriously  and  with  as  blithe  a  disregard  for  steam- 
ing heat  and  discomfort  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse. 


EDITORIALS 

(Continued  from  page  284) 


the  prestige  of  the  courts.  He  could  say  to  the  upholders  of 
the  judicial  system  that  here  the  best  defense  of  that  system 
would  be  an  impartial  examination  of  it.  He  has  evidence 
before  him  justifying  such  a  stand.  He  can  also  require 
the  die-hards  to  lay  down  something  more  substantial  than 
moonshine  by  including  in  the  scope  of  inquiry  the  ques- 
tion whether  improper  methods  have  been  brought  into  play 
to  secure  acquittal  or  pardon  for  the  two  men. 


AT  last!  The  economics  of  medical  practice  will  have  their 
day  in  court.  What  we  pay?  What  it  costs  us  not  to 
pay?  What  we  go  without  in  spite  of  paying?  Who  pays? 
What  those  who  pay  nothing  get  from  the  medical  sciences? 
What  the  doctor  gets?  What  it  costs  to  train  and  equip  the 
doctor?  How  to  get  more  at  less  cost?  These  and  more  are 
the  questions  clamoring  for  answer.  As  result  of  a  conference 
of  some  sixty  physicians,  economists  and  sanitarians  in  Wash- 
ington, a  committee  has  been  organized  to  study  them. 

Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of  Stanfsrd  University 
and  a  recent  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
presided  at  the  first  session  of  the  conference  where  the  extent, 
adequacy  and  cost  of  medical  services  in  the  United  States 
were  broadly  presented  by  Louis  I.  Dublin,  Leo  Wolman, 
C.  C.  Pierce  (U.  S.  P.  H.  Service),  Haven  Emerson,  M.D., 
and  John  A.  Kingsbury.  The  second  session,  at  which  plans 
for  the  systematic  and  continuing  study  of  the  economic  factors 
were  developed,  met  with  Dr.  Lewellys  Barker  of  Baltimore 
in  the  chair. 

The  outcome  is  a  committee  of  men  and  womeji  widely  rep- 
resentative of  medicine,  economics,  public  health,  business  and 
labor,  which  intends  with  adequate  finances  to  carry  through  a 
five-year  study  of  the  facts.  The  temporary  address  of  the 
committee  is  1724  Eye  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Shall  we  really  learn  what  the  three  to  five  per  cent  of  our 
national  income  of  seventy  billion  dollars  goes  for,  which  we 
spend  for  medical  care,  and  why?  Do  the  doctors  who  give 
most  care  and  best  for  the  family  receive  interest  on  the 
endowment  of  their  education?  Can  those  who  have  most 
sickness  ever  bear  alone  their  financial,  in  addition  to  their 
physical  handicaps?  Here's  a  welcome  to  those  who  honestly 
attack  these  questions! 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Founded  by  GENERAL  O.  O.  HOWARD 


MORDECAI  W.  JOHNSON,  S.  T.  M.,  D.  D., 

President 
EMMETT  J.  SCOTT,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Secretary -Treasurer 


PURPOSE 


To  provide  the  Twelve  Million  Colored 
People  of  the  United  States  with  College- 
trained  and  Professional  leaders  through  its 
courses  in  the  Arts,  the  Sciences,  in  Educa- 
tion, Public  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Engineering,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Phar- 
macy and  Law. 


Students   may   enter    for   Collegiate   Work   at    the 
beginning   of   any   quarter. 

For  Catalogue  and  Information  Write — 

REGISTRAR 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  and  Health  Work 

Twentieth  Year:  1927-1928 


Social    Work   Department.     (Case     Work,     Community 

Work,  Research) 

Graduate  Course— open  to  college  graduates  only, 
leading  to  General  Certificate  at  end  of  one  year. 
Supplemental  Course— open  to  exceptionally  qualified 
persons  not  college  graduates,  leading  to  General 
Certificate  at  end  of  two  years. 

Vocational    Certificate   awarded   after   further   specialized 

training  and  experience. 

Public   Health   Nursing   Department 

Full  Course— Nine  Months— open  to  registered  grad- 
uate nurses. 

Special    field    Work     Unit— Four    Months— offering 
introduction    to    public    health    nursing,    with    vane, 
practical    experience. 
Summer   Institute— July    5— August    13,    1927. 


Fellowships,    Scholarships,    Student    Aid    Funds    available 

Address    inquiries    to    The    Registrar 

Social    Service    Building,    311    S.    Juniper    Street, 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 


/N  retrospect,  your  first  two  years  out 
of  college  will  seem  relatively   short. 
Yet  no  similar  future  period  will  likely 
have  greater  influence  on  the  quality  of 
your  future  service  and  success.  "8?  *i?  1? 
This   graduate   school   prepares    students 
for  service  in  the  fields  of  social  case 
work,  community   organization, 
criminology,  industry,  and  social 
research.     Its   Fall    Quarter 
begins   October   third. 


The  Neu/  York  School  0}  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  Yorlt 


ege 

for' 


Fellowships  paying  all  expenses,  internships 
providing    maintenance,     and    numerous 
scholarships  are  available  to  properly 
qualified  students  who  desire  to  enter 
the  field  of  social  work,  child  guid- 
ance,   juvenile    courts,    visiting 
teaching,  and  psychiatric  so- 
cial work.    Graduates   of 
accredited  colleges  eligi- 
ble   for    the    degree 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Summer  session  for  experienced  social 
workers 

For  information  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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An  Out  Door  Summer  at 

LOCUST  FARM 

for  younger  boys  and  girls 
June  first  to  October  first 

Clarinda  C.  Richards,  Poughquag,  N.  Y.    (Dutches.  Co.) 


THE  OUT-OF-DOOR  SCHOOL 

on    Siesta    Key 

SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 

Day    School    and    Boarding   Department 

Decroly    Method  in   Lower  School 

Tutoring   for   Tourist    Pupils 

Sunshine  and   Swimming  all   the  Year 


Phoenix  Country  Day  and  Boarding  School 

Phoenix,   Arizona 

A   modern  school   for  boys  and   girls   from   4   to    16 
years  of  age. 

Catalog  on  request 
D.   H.   Markham,   M.A.,   Director 


CHEVY  CHASE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

Children  4  to  14.  Experienced,  sympathetic  care  in  the  home 
of  the  directors.  Ideal  health  conditions.  Small  classes. 
High  academic  standards.  Summer  camp  in  Maine.  Address 
Mr.  and  Mr».  Stanwood  Cobb,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


Seymour  School  of  Musical  Re-Education 

A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

For   particulars   norite   Secretary 
57  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 

Stelton,   New   Jersey 

Here  boys  and  girls  6  to  14  get  the  tools  of  learning  and 
are  guided  in  developing  their  powers  unhampered  by 
tradition  or  formalism.  Board  and  tuition,  $10  weekly. 

For  specific  information  address 
The    Modern    School,    Stelton,   N.   J. 


Walden 
School 


for  Boys  and  Girls 

Nursery  Age  to  College 

34  West  68  Street,   New  York 

Write  for  Literature 


THE  CITY  AND  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

165  We»t  12th  Street 
New  York  City 

An  experimental  school  endeavoring  to  develop  natural 
methods  in  the  education  of  children  from  three  years  of 
age  to  high  school  age.  Caroline  Pratt,  Principal. 
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so  far  as  those  common  and  fundamental  elements  are  dis- 
covered, recognized,  and  given  a  dominating  place  in  the  mind 
of  each  individual.  If  that  be  done,  then  the  field  of  liberal 
learning  is  defined  and  accepted  as  having  an  area  and  a  nature 
of  its  own,  common  to  all  the  separate  fields,  but  limited  to 
no  one  of  them.  And  in  that  situation,  liberal  teaching  de- 
mands that  in  dealing  with  the  common  and  fundamental  inter- 
ests we  shall  make  the  same  desperate  attempt  at  clarity  and 
thoroughness  which  characterizes  all  our  special  pursuits.  It 
is  the  teaching  vice  of  the  specialist  that  he  demands  precision 
and  coherence  in  his  own  little  field,  but  is  quite  content  to 
leave  the  greater  matters  to  vagueness  and  inattention. 

If  then  the  student  says  Give  us  freedom  and  we  will  study, 
my  answer  would  be,  You  do  not  seem  to  know  in  what  free- 
dom consists.  Freedom  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  external 
restraint.  Freedom  is  rather  the  life  of  mutual  agreement 
and  understanding.  There  is  no  human  freedom  except  in 
the  life  of  a  community.  And  a  community  is  a  group  of 
people  who  know  each  other  well  enough  to  accept  common 
obligations,  common  responsibilities,  common  regard  in  rela- 
tion to  one  another.  In  order  that  each  of  them  may  be  safe 
in  going  his  own  way  they  must  make  sure  that  their  ways 
are  not  in  conflict.  And  that  assurance  cannot  be  gained  by 
simply  ignoring  each  other.  *It  can  be  won  only  by  such  deep 
and  patient  and  generous  concern  over  men  and  their  relations 
to  each  other  that  the  collection  of  individuals  is  by  mutual 
understanding  transformed  into  a  community.  And  the  prin- 
ciple thus  stated  applies  with  equal  force  in  the  life  of  a 
college.  One  of  the  radical  defects  of  our  present  teaching 
situation  is  that  we  have  lost  the  sense  of  the  community  of 
learning  and  with  it  has  gone  all  the  dominating  power  of  a 
social  ideal  from  which  personal  initiative  might  derive  its 


force.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  replace  this  by  the  attraction 
of  individual  zeals  and  cravings.  Unless  there  is  something 
of  common  interest  to  us  all,  something  which  we  should  all 
study,  then  the  college  as  a  single  thing,  as  a  community,  dis- 
appears. To  that  sad  state  we  have,  I  think,  fallen  in  these 
latter  days.  We  have  "requirements"  it  is  true  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  social  compulsion  in  them.  Can  we  find  other 
requirements  which  will  serve  the  purpose?  We  must  have 
a  required  curriculum.  But  what  shall  it  be? 

A  second  suggestion  as  against  the  required  course  of  study 
is  that  each  person  should  take  his  professional  interest,  his 
job,  as  the  centre  and  starting  point  of  his  liberalizing  study. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  state  this  point  of  view  with  any  ade- 
quacy. As  I  write,  I  understand  that  in  the  number  of  the 
Survey  in  which  this  paper  is  to  appear,  the  suggestion  will 
be  discussed  from  both  the  high  school  and  the  college  point 
of  view.  May  I  say  simply  that  the  program  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  social  situation  nor,  there- 
fore, of  our  liberal  teaching?  In  the  school  our  students 
should  learn  to  know  the  things  essential  to  all  professions 
and  to  approach  them  in  the  same  way  whatever  their  differ- 
ent occupations  may  be.  For  example,  I  can  find  no  adequate 
reason  for  defining  in  different  terms  the  liberal  education  of 
women  and  of  men.  As  persons  attempting  to  understand  the 
modern  world  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  the 
sexes.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  same  reasons  they  sheuld 
study  the  same  things  and  in  the  same  ways.  And  this  principle 
is  true  of  bricklayers  and  of  preachers,  of  baseball  players 
and  of  fishermen.  The  suggestion  that  each  of  these  should 
try  to  understand  the  world  by  following  out  the  implications 
of  his  trade  has  in  it  something  of  truth.  But  a  deeper  truth 
is  that  we  need  to  understand  the  work  and  the  play  of  other 
men.  In  an  abjective  view  of  the  world  each  one  of  us  sees 
himself  as  a  relatively  insignificant  factor  in  a  wider  scheme 
of  men  and  things.  And  no  teaching  can  be  liberal  which 
does  not  take  that  objective  view.  Taking  human  nature 
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id  human  occupations  in  the  large  we  can  say  that  the  free- 
im  of  the  spirit  depends  upon  escape  from  our  work.     Our 
•cupations  are  not  for  the  most  part  voluntary  choices;  they 
•e  necessary  limitations.     And  while   it  is  valuable   to   trace 
ose   necessities    and    to    understand    the   limitations,    we   can 
»  so,  I  think,  only  as  each  man's  thought  beginning  in  wider 
aches  of  interest  and  insight  discovers  himself  as  one  among 
s  fellows,  all  of  whom  are  alike  intelligible  in  terms  which, 
ith  the  same  meanings  apply  to  them  all.     To  put  the  state- 
ent  in  a  single  phrase  let  me  say  that  the  professionalizing 
liberal  education  seems  to  me  in  effect  a  virtual  abandon- 
g  of  it.     To  adopt   that  program  would  be   to   destroy  the 
liege   community   as   such.     And   in    the   social   group   which 
e  college  serves,  the  same  idea  would  in  my  opinion  inevitably 
eak   down   the   common   meanings,   the   liberal  understanding 
fiich,     more     than     anything     else,     our     civilization     needs, 
can   have   liberal   education   only   on   the   supposition   that 
very  man  has,  that  all  men  have  in  common,  certain  interests 
fhich  are   far  more  important  to  each  of  us  than   is  his  job 
r   anything   connected  with  it.     The   required   curriculum   is, 
r  should  be,  an  attempt  to  focus  study  upon  those  interests, 
is  such  it  seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  very  focus  and  centre  of 
11  discussions  of  liberal  teaching. 

;  In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  the  Experimental  College  is 
n  the  material  side,  a  very  modest  undertaking.  We  shall 
ave  no  separate  provision  for  laboratories,  class-rooms,  or 
ven  libraries,  except  as  there  will  be  small  collections  of 
ooks  in  the  dormitory  common-rooms.  There  will  be  little, 
E  any,  administration  or  administrative  paraphernalia.  The 
:achers  will  be  members  of  the  University  departments  to 
rhich  they  belong.  We  shall  have  no  separate  funds  except  a 
mall  account  to  cover  clerical  expenses,  faculty  offices,  exami- 
ations,  and  administration.  All  that  is  being  done  in  the  mak- 
ig  of  the  college  is  to  set  aside  a  number  of  students  and  a 
umber  of  teachers  in  about  the  numerical  ratio  which  holds 
i  general  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science.  Those  stu- 
ents  and  teachers  will  be  the  College.  In  every  respect 
lie  arrangements  are  as  simple  and  unpretentious  as  they  can 
e  made. 

And  the  purpose  of  the  College  is,  I  think,  equally  simple 
nd  direct  in  spite  of  its  great  difficulty.  We  are  to  try  to 
:e  if  methods  can  be  found  by  which  young  Americans  can 
e  started  and  kept  going  in  the  ways  of  liberal  understanding, 
n  all  the  world  no  task  is  today  more  important  than  that. 
'o  attempt  it  is  the  work  of  any  college.  And  just  now  we 
re  not  doing  it  very  well.  At  Wisconsin,  as  in  many  other 
alleges  throughout  the  country,  we  shall  make  a  determined 
nd  patient,  effort  at  the  achieving  of  better  results.  Whether 
r  not  we  succeed,  at  least  we  begin  with  the  assurance  of  a 
ree  and  favorable  opportunity  of  undertaking  a  great  venture. 


ANTIOCH   AND  THE  GOING   WORLD 
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esearch  work  for  his  doctor's  degree  in  psychology  and  Ohio 
tate  has  given  him  a  part-time  instructorship  after  only  one 
uarter  at  the  university." 

Of  course,  photography  and  landscape  architecture  are  not 
rpical  of  that  large  scale,  mass-production  industry,  with  its 
egimentation  of  men  and  its  endlessly  monotonous  repetitive 
rocesses,  with  which  we  commonly  associate  the  "labor  prob- 
:m."  The  impression  I  came  away  with,  however,  is  that  the 
eaction  of  Norman,  and  Brewster  and  Jones  to  their  practical 
ontact  with  the  going  life  of  the  community  is  typical  of  the 
eactions  of  other  Antioch  students  to  their  experiences  in 
klustries  where  creative  initiative  encounters  more  and  greater 
bstacles.  Like  most  of  my  contemporaries  in  social  and  edu- 
stional  work,  I  belong  to  a  reforming  generation,  to  a  gen- 
ration  of  "causes" ;  we  wanted  to  "reconstruct  the  social  order" 
fter  some  dream  design  of  our  own.  And  to  a  certain  extent 
^e  did — in  matters  of  health,  individual  and  public;  in  accident 
revention  and  compensation  insurance ;  in  housing,  municipal 
udgeting,  standards  of  living.  But  we  did  not  prevent  the 
Var  nor  did  we  secure  a  peace  in  consonance  with  our  messi- 
nic  ideals.  And  that  has  made  all  the  difference  with  the 
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!    younger  generation.     These  students  at  Antioch  were  not  o 

tor  reform,  they  were  not   taking  up  with  creeds   or  sloga, 

One  member  o    the  faculty,  fearing  that  their  analytical  pi 

cesses   were    being   overstimulated,    suggested    that   they   ouj 

be  encouraged  in  habits  of  synthesis  by  induced  emotion 

commitment  to  some  great  idea,  so,ne  great  inclusive  purp« 

Big  ideas  are  all  right,"  said  one  of   the  students;   "but  v 

don  t  want  them  handed  to  us  by  the  faculty.     We  want  rj 

ideas  we  commit  ourselves  to  to  be  our  own,  hammered  out  , 

our  own  experience."     They  were  for  understanding  the  fora 

it  are  actually  operative  in  the  world  of  contemporary  rea 

ies,   for   adjusting   themselves   to   them,    and   possibly    if   th< 

could  gam  enough  wisdom,  controlling  them. 

1  here  was  the  young  man  who  had  begun  his  career  i 
tioch  by  working  in  a  crude  specimen  of  mass-productio 
industry.  He  worked  thirteen  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  weel 
His  job  was  a  common  laborer's  job  of  unloading  steel  roc 
and  sheets  from  cars  on  the  siding  and  delivering  them  to  til 
shop.  There  was  a  rule  that  workers  must  not  wash  durin 
work  hours  The  dirt  and  rust  inflamed  his  arms.  He  brok 
the  rule.  He  was  fired.  He  brought  no  indictment  againt 
industry.  He  had  no  neat  metaphysical  formula  to  prove  tha 
such  conditions  were  the  inevitable  results  of  the  "system 
He  focussed  his  mind  on  the  particular  situation  and  consid 
ered  how  in  the  light  of  his  experience  and  his  college  trainin 
he  would  run  that  job  if  he  were  in  charge  of  the  shop.  Anothe 
student  had  worked  in  a  great  automobile  factory  with 
reputation  for  efficiency.  Work  was  slack  while  he  was  then 
Laborers  soldiered  on  the  job— made  work.  When  the  forema 
was  not  in  sight,  they  would  sit  on  their  wheel  barrows  o 
the  unloading  platform.  Why  should  they  hustle?  Was  nc 
the  big  boss  a  millionaire?  He  did  not 'bring  an  indictmen 
against  labor.  He  mulled  over  what  there  was  in  life  in  thi 
particular  situation  that  made  men  behave  that  way.  Ther 
was  the  young  woman  who  had  been  assigned  to  a  sales  jo 
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a  "one  price"  department  store.     She  found  that  when  a  sale 
ered  because   the   prospect   thought   the  price   too  high,   she 
s  expected   to  push   a  button   that  brought   the   manager  up 
m   his   office   below.      He   would   explain   that   the   price    on 
label  was  all  a  mistake,  that  in  truth  it  should  have  been 
and  so — and  put  it  to  suit  the  occasion.    She  resigned  as  she 
s  counselled  to  do  by  her  college  adviser.     But  she  did  not 
ng  an   indictment  against  all  business.     Run-of-the-mine  of 
world  as  it  is,  which  provoked  neither  cynicism  nor  passion- 
revolt,  but  reasoned   reflection!     Of  the  one  hundred  and 
en  Antioch  graduates  during  the  years   1922-26,  the  largest 
igle  group  chose  education   for  their  life's  work. 
®pen-mindedness,  experiment-mindedness,  a  surprising  eager- 
ss  to  face  reality  and  reason  from  experience,  these  students 
invariably  revealed  to  me,  that  I  came  to  feel  them  to  be 
aracteristic   results   of   Antioch's   discipline.     They   pervaded 
e  faculty  and  the  executives.     They  were  salient  in  the  Per- 
mel  Department  with  its  thoroughgoing  methods  for  select- 
;  students   for   industrial   positions,   for   searching   out  coop- 
ating  employers,  for  supervising  students  in  the  field. 
Here  at  Antioch,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  possible  effects 
Dewey's  contention   that  schools  must  supplement  the   dis- 
pline    which    the    reasoning    powers    get    through    lessons    in 
ience   with   that  training  of   attention   and  judgment   that   is 
quired  only  by  doing  things  with  a   real  motive  behind  and 
real   outcome    ahead.     The   difference    as    I    see   it   between 
ntioch  and  most  experimental  schools,  including  Dewey's  own 
Fniversity   Elementary  School   of  the  old   days  in   Chicago,   i: 
is:     It  has  not  withdrawn  from  the  world  of  contemporary 
alities.      It  has   not    attempted   to   recreate  old-time   occupa- 
onal  disciplines  within  the  walls  of  the  school  house  or  the 
;nces  of  the  playground.     It  has  boldly  drawn  the  industries 
f  our  own  day  into  its  educational  scheme. 
Antioch  is,  of  course,  interested  in  giving  its  students  a  head- 
art  along  the  road  of  the  vocations  they  are  to  follow  after 
ollege;  its  special  object,  however,  in  sending  men  and  women 
nto  industry  is  not  to  make  them  technicians  prematurely,  but 
o  give  them  precisely  those  character-forming  disciplines  which 
he  domestic  and  village  arts  of  an  earlier  generation  supplied. 
Antioch  does  not  bemoan  contemporary   realities;   it  embraces 
hem  for  educational  purposes.    Antioch  is  a  challenge  to  indus- 
rial  leaders   to  place   their   industries  on   a  professional   basis 
nd  to  make  their  educational  values  accessible.    And  the  qua 
ty  of  intelligence  I  found  among  the  students  at  Antioch  under- 
cored  mv  belief  that  professional  educators  might  do  well 
lCquaint   themselves   with   the   tools,    the   processes   and   life   o 
Contemporary  industry  which  more  than  the  schools  themselves 
ire  shaping;  the  patterns  of  American  culture. 


MAKE  THE   METHOD   FIT  THE  MIND 

(Continued  from   page  267) 


marriage  and  home  life   in  order  to  extract  from  them  what 
he  could   of   personal   benefit.     In   fact  he   now  comes   to   t 
professor  for   advice   from      time   to  time.    The  other   day  t 
picked  up  a  book  in  the  city  library  about  sex  and  marriage. 
He   wanted   to   know   the    instructor's   appraisal   of    the    book, 
land  whether  there  were  any  others  of  similar  nature  that 
I  would   recommend.     Another   time   it   was   the   question   as  to 
(whether  a   certain  book  on  vocational  self-guidance  which  ti 
had  seen  advertised  would  be  worth  sending  for. 

With   the  end   of   the  school  year  just  closed,  he  has   c 
l  pleted  the  second  division  of  the  correlation  course, 
year  he  has  been  reading  psychology  chiefly;  not  as  you   and 
!  I  studied  it  to  master  a  system,  but  to  learn  about  liie-h 
own    life   and   its   conditioning   factors      In    fact   he   has   b 
reading  all  he  can  find  in  psychology  books  about  these 
life  situations,   marriage,   work,   play,   community   assoc.atic 
and  about  his  relations  to  the  big  universe  itself.    As  a 
cise    in    correlation,    suppose    you    take    the    psychology 
book  you  once  studied  and  read  again  the  chapters  on    nstmct 
and  emotion,  with  this  boy's  question  in  m.nd-what  knowle 
and    attitudes   ought    I   to   have    in   order    to   insure    a   happy 
marriage  and   home   life?    Read   them   again   to  see  what  the 
legitimate  leisure-demands  of  a  normal  man  are,  and  how  t 
can   be   met.     Read   every   chapter    of    your    Psychology ^  again 
with   these   situation-problems   in   mmd    and   see   whether   psy 
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chology  does  not  mean  more  to  you  than  when  you  took  it 
daily-dozen  doses  in  college.    If  you  will  do  this,  you  will  see 
what  has  been  going  on  in  J.  W.'s  mind  this  year. 

The  sequel  to  this  is  that  J.  W.  has  thoroughly  reestablished 
himself  in  college.  He  is  getting  both  personalized  and  social- 
ized. I  now  have  no  more  anxiety  for  him.  In  fact  I  think 
we  can  guarantee  that  when  the  time  comes  he  will  emigrate 
into  society  not  only  well  equipped  but  with  a  real  flair  for 
his  vocation,  and  with  insight  into  the  social  function  of  his 
job.  On  top  of  this  I  think  he  will  have  a  working  philosophy 
of  life  that  will  give  him  poise  and  inward  resource.  Besides 
he  will  be  a  good  neighbor. 

WE  have  just  completed  plans  for  E.  H.  to  begin  his 
project  next  September  as  he  enters  his  junior  year. 
He  expects  to  be  a  dentist.  Of  course  we  cannot  give  him  a 
dental  course;  that  he  must  get  at  dental  college.  But  after 
considerable  thought  we  have  arranged  for  him  a  background 
study  which  will  accomplish  three  things:  (l)  give  him  a  rich 
liberalizing  experience,  (2)  orient  dentistry  for  him  in  the 
social  process,  and  (3)  give  him  increased  motive  in  the  balance 
of  his  college  course  and  hence  send  him  into  dental  college 
with  better  preparation. 

The  project  is  for  superior  students  only.  It  is  an  inde- 
pendent study-plan  like  the  honors  courses  to  which  reference 
has  'been  made,  but  with  two  very  important  differences, 
namely,  (l)  the  apprenticeship  and  (2)  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion of  things  to  be  studied.  Moreover,  eligibility  for  project 
work  is  determined  not  simply  by  grades;  for  often  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  most  suggestible  and  docile  "pull"  the  best 
marks.  Initiative,  organizing  ability  and  career-motive  are 
reckoned  on  a  par  with  marks.  In  fact  mediocre  marks  are 
sometimes  but  the  result  of  an  intellectual  revolt  against  the 
spoon-feeding  of  secondary  school  carried  over  into  college, 
E.  H.  is  a  shining  example  of  this. 

It  is  heartening  to  discover  how  ready  the  man  of  affairs 
is  for  this  sort  of  educational  approach.  Not  only  are  they  in- 
terested in  it  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  but  they  show 
a  stimulating  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  matter  of  appren- 
ticeship. And  so  E.  H.  is  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  dentist.  Othei 
projects  that  can  be  arranged  with  equal  ease  and  profit  an 
accounting,  home-making,  journalism,  law,  library  work 
medicine,  ministry,  nursing,  social  service,  and  teaching. 

Originally  no  doubt,  apprenticeship  meant  habit  formation 
rather  than  thought.  For  this  reason  "apprenticeship"  doe! 
not  accurately  name  the  thing  we  are  really  seeking  for 
but  until  a  better  term  suggests  itself  we  designate  the 
initial  stage  of  the  project  as  the  apprenticeship.  E.  H 
will  spend  half-time  in  an  office  for  the  first  semestei 
of  his  junior  year,  answering  the  telephone,  keeping  th< 
calendar,  sterilizing  instruments,  polishing  plates,  putting  awaj 
instruments,  observing,  asking  questions,  and  looking  througl 
dental  literature.  We  want  him  to  gain  such  a  concept  ol 
what  the  meaning  of  "dentistry"  is  as  is  possible  upon  th< 
basis  of  this  experience.  Not  that  this  meager  experience  wil 
count  for  much  in  the  technical  training  which  must  follow 
later,  but  that  the  balance  of  college  will  itself  have  a  richei 
meaning.  Some  appreciation  of  the  significance  and  problem? 
involved  in  this  career  situation  will  certainly  be  deposited  anc 
serve  as  a  focus  for  all  the  coordinated  reading  which  accom 
panics  and  follows  the  apprenticeship. 

But  the  project  is  primarily  an  intellectual  enterpris< 
functioning  around  a  nucleus  of  personal  experience  anc 
the  coordinated  reading  constitutes  the  bulk  of  this.  Tht 
procedure  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  honors  courses  anc 
the  independent  study  plan,  but  the  principle  of  selection  ir 
working  out  the  bibliography  is  totally  different  from  thai 
operating  in  the  selection  of  "fields  of  concentration"  in  th< 
typical  honors  course.  In  honors  courses  the  fields  are  alreadj 
surveyed  and  fenced  in,  and  the  surveying  and  fencing  hav< 
been  done  quite  without  reference  to  anybody's  life-plan.  In- 
deed that  was  all  attended  to  before  the  student  arrived  upor 
the  scene.  For  example,  in  one  institution  there  are  foui 
fields  of  concentration  any  one  of  which  you  might  select  as  ar 
arena  in  which  to  try  for  honors:  mathematics,  physics,  and 
astronomy;  philosophy,  history,  and  social  science;  Englisl 
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language  and  literature;  and  French  language  and  literature. 

But  in  the  case  of  E.  H.  the  surveying  and  fencing  was  done 
snly   after   his   needs   had   been    analyzed.     These   needs   were 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  vocation-situation  in  E.  H.'s 
own  life,  and  such  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects  as  have  value 
as  means  in   the   adjustment   process   got   included  within   the 
fence.     Professor    Kilpatrick    has    made    a    useful    distinction 
between    three   concentric   circles  of   learning.    First,   there   is 
primary   learning.     In    E.    H.'s   case    all    those   principles    and 
,aws,  which,  taken  with   the   technique   of   dentistry,   make   up 
the  science  of  dental  surgery,  constitute  primary  learning, 
course  by  far  the  major  portion  of   this  must  be  got   at   the 
dental   college;    but    the   basic   principles,    laws    and    facts    of 
chemistry,   physics,   biology,   physiology,   and   the   like   are   cer- 
tainly  available   in   the   corresponding  departments   of   college. 
The    apprenticeship   experience   makes   vivid   the   need    of   this 
information.    The  second  kind  of  learning  is  accessory.    Here 
is  included  an  acquaintance  with  the  source  and  natural  history 
af    dental    materials,    the    nature    of    processes    employed,    the 
locatioi    and    policy    of    business    and    manufacturing   concerns 
who  deal  in   this   line  of  goods,   who  the   authorities  are   in 
iifferent    phases    of    the    science,    and    something    about    i 
methods.    Finally,  there  is  concomitant  learning,  including  more 
'emote   principles   of   economic   organization   and    the    relation 
of  dentistry  to  the  specialized   work  of  the  world;   the  pnn- 
nles  of   professional   ethics   and   their   relation   to  the   larger 
Problems  of  personal  morality  and  social  welfare ;  the  rela 
of  dentistry  to  medicine  and  all  problems  of  physical  and  menta 
health  or  disease;   the   relation   of   dentistry  to  education   and 
vocational  aptitudes;  to  family  welfare  and  leisure  PJ\rsults— 
in  fact  all  that  goes  to  make  a  constructive  working  philosophy 
of  life.     "Reading  with  a  purpose"  is  a  perfectly  good  slogan; 
but  perhaps   "educating   for   a   purpose"   may   not  be  so 
This  is  precisely  the  objective  of  the  project. 

SO  planning  for  the  coordinated  reading  in  E.  H.'s  project 
required  a  careful  survey  of  the  literature  within  or 
on  the  borders  of  their  departments  by  the  professors  of 
biology,  chemistry,  physics,  psychology,  sociology,  economics, 
and  ethics.  These  professors  are  his  "committee,  and  they 
have  drawn  up  with  him  a  bibliography  for  a  comprehensive 
reading  course,  including  an  imposing  list  of  books  ; 
periodicals  covering  a  wide  range  of  titles.  These  he  will  read 
under  his  own  steam  according  to  his  own  schedule,  coming  t 
the  members  of  his  committee  from  time  to  time  for  quesl  >ns, 
discussions,  and  to  make  reports. 

Experience  has  shown  that  young  people  eat  up  work  wne 
the  enterprise  is  one  which  has  meaning  in  terms  of  the 
interests.     Spoon-feeding,    compulsory    schedules     absence    and 
tardiness   penalties,   eligibility   rules,   and   the   like    are   utt 
irrelevant  when  the  student  has  an  objective     When   a  young 
man  sees  the  relation  between  history  and  the  developmer 
the    line    in    which    he    is    interested,    or    between    economic 
processes  and  price-fixing  in  his  field,  or  between  social  contro 
in  the  interest  of  health  and  his  occupational  advancement,  it 
is   not   going    to    be    difficult   to   get   him    to    read    history 
economics  or  sociology.    And  every  vocational  situation  has  its 
own  fringe  of  concomitant  information,  an   a 
which  would  not  only  make  the  student  a  more      tective  ar 
efficient   member   of    the   community,   but   would   at   the    sam 
time  constitute  for  him  a  liberal  education.  , 

In  conclusion,  may  I  repeat  that  we  hold  unalterably  to  the 
determination  to  make  Whittier  College  a  college  of 
arts.  The  correlation  and  project  work  is  in  no  sense  an 
attempt  to  give  a  substitute  for  the  technical  training  o 
professional  or  technical  schools,  but  to  make  the  methods  of 
instruction  fit  the  mind  of  the  man  who  wishes  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  situations  of  life.  The  intention  is  *&**"* 
ground,  a  halo  of  meaning  to  a  mans  job,  and  a ^  pom  tot 
view  regarding  both  it  and  the  rest  of  life.  /""•"SS^TdS 
lecture-bound  horizon  is  disastrous  to  the  developmen  of  the 
individual  who  is  trying  to  get  educated.  What 
and  what  is  being  sought  in  this  and  other 
higher  education,  is  to  synthesize  the  job-lite, 
the  community  life,  and  the  religious  life  with  the 
life,  so  that  students  shall  grow  into  effiaei 

personalities.  . 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   FOR  OLD 

AGE    SECURITY \im:       To      promote 

through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot,  president.  A.  Ep- 
stein, executive  secretary.  Box  1001,  Harris- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PSY- 
CHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKERS — 

To  promote  association  among  psychiatric 
social  workers  and  to  maintain  standards  in 
psychiatric  social  work.  President,  Mrs. 
Maida  H.  Solomon,  74  Kenwood  Road.  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts;  Secretary,  Kathleen 
Ormsby,  370  Seventh  Avenue.  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

— President,  Margaret  Sanger,  104  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  edu- 
cate American  people  in  the  various  aspects 
of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  procreation; 
to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly 
licensed  physicians.  Life  membership  $1.00; 
Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbine. 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING — promotes  the  cause  of  the 
hard  of  bearing;  assists  in  forming  organi- 
zations. Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th 
St.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER-Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN      WOMEN'S     HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) COrganized,    1917)— 637    Madison 

Avenue,  New  York  Chairman;  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.  D.,  Treasurer;  Mathilda  K.  Wajlin, 
M.  D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France. 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 

ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
INC.— 16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York, 
Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  Conducts  psychiatric  nurses  regis- 
try. For  information  address  Jess  Perlman, 
Director. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins.  Exec.  Sec'y. 


CHILD     HEALTH     DEMONSTRATION 

COMMITTEE— Courtenay  Dinwiddle,  di- 
rector, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
Administers  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child 
Health  Program— demonstrating  integrated 
child  health  services  in  small  communities: 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  Athens,  Ga.,  Rutherford 
County,  Tenn.,  Marion  County,  Ore.  Bul- 
letins free  on  request. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  ef  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb.  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown.  Executive 
Secretary. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED—DobbsFerry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
•chool  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  ana  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Man- 
aging Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Composed  of  22  Protestant  national  women  s 
mission  boards.  Florence  E.  Quintan,  Exec- 
utive Secretary. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 
Summer  service  for  college  students. 
Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans,  Raymond 
E.  Cole,  Executive. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA  —  L.  W.  Wallace. 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director. 
Times  Bldg..  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides—- 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 
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Leadership 

tail    a    leg," 


call 


said 
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1.  Lincoln,  "how  many  legs  has  a 
dog?"  "Five."  "No,"  replied  Lincoln, 
"because  calling  a  tail  a  leg  doesn't 
make  it  a  leg." 

So  it  is  with  people  and  labels — as 
well  as  with  dogs  and  tails. 

Take  leadership,  for  example.  Some 
men  and  women  are  labeled  leaders 
who  are  more  concerned  with  the 
label  than  with  the  fact. 

But  leadership,  like  art,  is  one-tenth 
genius  (or  desire),  and  nine-tenths 
hard  work.  A  leader  cannot  afford  to 
go  off  half-cocked.  He  must  have  a 
definite  objective  and  must  concen- 
trate so  vigorously  on  the  attainment 
of  it  that  he  has  little  time  in  which  to 
ponder  oir  his  label. 

Leadership  of  that  kind  —  your 
kind— is  needed  in  a  hundred  phases 
of  social  progress.  Some  of  them  are 
represented  on  these  pages.  Inquire 
into  them. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA — Constituted    by    28    Protestant  I 
communions.      Rev.    C.    S.    Macfarland    and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert.  Gen.  See's;   105  E.  22nd 

HAMPTON   INSTITUTE-Train.  Negro  and! 

Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad- 
vanced courses:  agriculture,  builders,  busi- 
ness, home-economics,  normal.  Publishes 
"Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  on 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  P. 

H.  Johnson,   Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Guiick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes.  Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and 
Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad- 
vanced courses:  agriculture,  builders,  busi- 
ness, home-economics,  normal.  Publishes 
"Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  on 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

HUDSON  GUILD— 436  West  27th  Street. 
Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood-house:  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  ways 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work;  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
.  Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of 
Delinquency. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry 
through  its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture 
services  and  organization  of  college  and 
city  groups.  Executive  Directors,  Harry  W. 
Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  78  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  City. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  NON- 
PARTISAN  ASSOCIATION -6  E  39th 

Street,  New  York  City.  Charles  C.  Bauer, 
director.  An  Association  supplying  factual 
information  about  the  League  of  Nations. 
World  Court  and  the  International  Labor 
Office,  in  an  effort  to  give  Americans  a  true 
picture  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  organi- 
zations. Literature,  educational  material,  a 
speakers'  bureau,  a  film,  slides,  exhibits,  and 
a  reference  library,  are  available  to  the  pul> 
lie.  Memberships  which  include  subscription 
to  the  Association's  monthly  publication, 
range  from  $1.00  to  $100. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  60fl 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  1 59  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD   LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE — Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Tc 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  adyis* 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL,   CHURCH  MIS- 

SION    OF    HELP 1133    Broadway,   Ne» 

York.  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Churct 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youtt 
through  social  case  work  method.  Fifteen 
units  have  been  established,  maintainini 
staffs  of  tviined  case  workers  in  nine  states. 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC._(est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774) 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slid«,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlison.  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC._Dr.  William 

H  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month- 
ly. $.50  a  year. 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK— John  A.  Lapp,  president,  Chicago, 
111.:  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E. 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
May  11-18,  1927.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS^At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  institu- 
tions. The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  futher  information 
address  Calvin  Derrick.  Dean. 


NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION      OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  associate  director;  Dr. 
B.  Franklin  Koyer,  medical  director,  and 
Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Objects;  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organiza- 
tions and  legislation,  publish  literature  ol 
movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS -Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
President,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.t 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages tor  all  chuklren. 

NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF   WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organiations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D..  President. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.  -370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres. ;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer ;  Miss  'Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 

for  health  work  among  colored  people. 
To    create    and    stimulate   health   consciou0- 
ness  and  responsibility  among  the  color, 
people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To    recruit,    help  educate  and   place  young 
colored   women   in   public  health. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION-Anna  A.  Gor- 
don, president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicagu 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Moral- 
ity, Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Official  publications  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  247  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Christman,  secretary.  311 
South  <Vsh!and  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 


for  self-government  in  the  workshop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE-  For   social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
secy;  127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"—a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

PLAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION      OF     AMERICA— 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Special  attention  given  to  organization  oi 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In- 
formation available  on  playground  and  com- 
munity center  activities  and  administration. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION -For   the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studiei, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publication! 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  it* 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
CRIME — 1819  Broadway,  New  York.  To 
aid  law-enforcement  and  the  removal  of 
sources  and  causes  of  crime  and  stimulate 
honest  official  conduct.  Howard  Clark  Bar- 
ber, Supt. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  REST,  Woodcliff  Lake.  N.J.. 

is  conducted  by  the  Episcopal  Sisters  of  St. 
John  Baptist  for  convalescent  or  tired  girls 
and  women.  Season.  May  15  to  October  1. 
Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge.  Telephone,  Park 
Ridge  152.  (Country  Branch  of  St.  Andrew's 
Convalescent  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C.) 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE-An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA  —  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr..  Secretary. 


(Continued  from  page  274) 
that  concealment  was  unthinkable — from  being  sent  to  the 
sorely  dreaded  hospital.  Not  until  Gov.  Altgeld  announced 
he  was  about  to  call  a  conference  of  the  governors  of  In- 
diana, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  with  a 
view  to  instituting  an  embargo  upon  all  shipments  of  pro- 
ducts of  the  needle  trades  from  Chicago,  did  the  owners  of 
the  goods  believe  that  the  new  law  must  be  obeyed.  They 
then  instituted  in  good  earnest  a  campaign  of  vaccination 
in  their  factories,  their  contract  shops,  and  the  tenement^  to 
which  these  latter  sent  out  goods.  So  strong  was  the  feeling 
against  vaccination  in  the  tenements  that  one  promising 
young  surgeon  working  with  the  vaccination  squad  was  dis- 
abled for  life  for  his  profession,  his  elbow  being  shattered 
by  a  shot  from  an  excited  tailor. 

The  non-transmissibility  of  smallpox  germs  in  woolen 
fabrics  seems  never  to  have  been  definitely  proved.  With- 
out reference  to  the  epidemic  the  occasional  appearance 
of  isolated  cases  on  lonely  farms  in  the  Northwest,  through- 
out 1924,  could  not  be  explained,  especially  when  it  coin- 
cided as  it  frequently  did,  with  the  previous  receipt  of  wool- 
en garments  from  the  Chicago  mail-order  houses. 

The  Illinois  Association  of  Manufacturers,  established  in 
1893,  seems  not  to  have  been  in  working  order  until  after 
the  new  law  took  effect  in  July,  or  to  have  been  too  feeble 


to  make  any  timely  opposition.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
we  begun  to  enforce  the  statute  against  violators  in  the 
tenement  houses,  by  urging  their  employers  to  cut  off  sup- 
plies of  work  during  the  period  of  the  epidemic,  warning 
them  that  goods  found  in  the  presence  of  infection  would 
be  summarily  destroyed,  than  many  workers  showed  us  let- 
ters from  the  Manufacturers'  Association  promising  protec- 
tion if  they  were  molested  by  inspectors  who  were,  the  let- 
ters said,  operating  under  a  new  law  clearly  unconstitutional. 

From  that  day  the  Illinois  labor  law  has  never  been  with- 
out strenuous  opposition,  sometimes  open,  sometimes  con- 
cealed, from  that  active  body.  When  a  labor  measure  for 
women  or  minors  has  been  strengthened  on  paper,  or  a 
valuable  new  one  enacted,  the  quality  of  the  administering 
officials  has  been  reduced,  if  this  could  be  achieved. 

This  reactionary  but  undeniably  permanent  power  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  was  formerly  chargeable 
to  a  grievous  error  of  the  exceedingly  powerful  trade  unions, 
viz-  their  neglect  of,  and  contempt  for,  statutory  safeguards 
compared    with    negotiations    of    the    organized    workers 
through  their  unions.     Since   1920,  however,  this  respons,- 
bilitv  is  shared  by  the  rank  and  file  of  women  voters 
fail  to  line  up  effectively  behind  the  most  important  1 
measures.     Together  voting  women  and   orgai 
labor  could  alwavs  win. 


ecr  in  JULY,  u.   ,.  -  ;/  ijfllliff,  ,.„.) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  military  di- 
rector who  is  also  prepared  to  act  as  detail 
and  relief  officer.  Permanent  position  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  New  York  City  under 
most  favorable  conditions  to  right  party. 
Apply  to  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing 
Director. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  worker  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Family  Society  in 
an  Eastern  City  of  100,000.  Duties  will  in- 
clude some  case  work,  the  supervision  of 
two  workers  and  some  committee  and 
board  work.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
case  worker  to  secure  executive  experience 
under  supervision.  5846  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  young  woman  experienced 
in  mental  testing  for  position  as  psycholo- 
gist in  institution  for  children.  Write: 
Miss  M.  J.  Atwater,  Morganza,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Head  Worker,  Jewish  Com- 
munity   Center.    Opportunity   for   develop-    j 
ment.     Salary   $2,400.     Apply   Mrs.   Ernest 
Morris,     712     Lafayette     Street,     Denver, 
Colorado. 

WANTED:  A  Case  Worker  for  rural 
child  and  family  welfare  work.  Central 
Bureau  of  Social  Service,  51  South  St., 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Two  Counsellors  and  As- 
sistant Housekeeper  for  Camp  for  Jewish 
business  girls  near  Detroit.  State  qualifica- 
tions. 5854  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER.  A  large  Jewish 
philanthropic  educational  and  social  organ- 
ization needs  a  director  of  girls'  work. 
Hours  afternoon  and  evening.  In  applying, 
please  state  specifically  and  in  detail  age, 
education,  experience.  5850  SURVEY. 

TWO  MEN,  non-resident,  for  evening 
club  director  and  basketball  coach  in  large 
New  York  settlement.  October  i.  5853 
SURVEY. 

CAPABLE  and  experienced  teacher  for 
Sewing  and  Handcraft  Classes  in  a  large 
Settlement.  Resident  position.  To  report 
any  time  before  October  ist.  5831  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

HOUSEHOLD  MANAGER  for  New 
York  Settlement.  Only  woman  of  ability 
and  exceptionally  good  background  can 
fill  need.  August  i.  5851  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Trained  Superintendent  by 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association  of 
New  Orleans.  State  qualifications,  salary 
expected  and  when  available.  Address 
Mrs.  Julius  Goldman,  Chairman  Advisory 
Committee,  1525  Joseph  St.,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

PERSONAL  SERyiCE  WORKER,  resi- 
dent, for  settlement  in  New  York.  Success- 
ful case  work  experience  and  a  gift  for 
making  happy  contacts  essential.  August  I. 
5852  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Teacher  of  case  work  in  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  negro  social 
workers.  White  or  colored  person,  who 
has  had  supervisory  experience  in  case 
work  desired.  Institution  supported  in 
part  by  two  large  national  foundations 
and  local  community  chest;  has  inter- 
racial board  of  the  highest  type;  is  located 
in  a  leading  southern  city.  Salary  $2,400 
or  more,  depending  upon  training  and 
experience.  Communicate  with  5859 
SURVEY. 

WANTED;  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  a  cottage 
couple,  middle  aged  and  competent,  who 
are  fond  of  children,  and  capable  of  firm 
but  'kindly  control ;  man  experienced  as  a 
carpenter  or  blacksmith  preferred.  Apply 
to  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Catholic  Social  Case  Work- 
er, college  graduate  with  at  least  one  year 
of  experience  in  an  approved  agency.  5790 
SURVEY. 

SUPERVISOR  for  boys'  work  in  small 
settlement.  Part  time,  four  evenings,  two 
afternoons.  Must  have  training  in  pro- 
gressive methods.  5861  SURVEY. 


SOCIAL  WORK  POSITIONS  OPEN 


Managing  Director:    Settlement,  exp. ,  main- 
tenance,   $4500. 

Child   Welfare  Worker,  exp.,  Phila.,   $2000. 
Psychologists     (2)     School,    $1600-1800. 
Parole  Worker,   speak  Yiddish,  exp.,  $2000. 
Assistant    Superintendent,    case    work    exp., 
College   $1800. 


Personnel     Secretary,    College,    exp.,    $1700 

Medical      Social      Worker,     speak     Yiddish, 

$1500. 

Psychiatric   Social  Worker,  exp.,   Rochester. 

Nurse,     R.N..     exp.     Orthopaedics,     $1500. 

Woman     Dentist.     School,    main.,     $1200. 

Summer    Camp    Counselors. 


Are  you  using  this  Comprehensive  Discriminating  Servicef 
Miss  Holmes,  herself  a  trained  social   worker, 
will  give  your  problems  her  personal  attention. 


William    D.   Camp 
President 

Gertrude    D.    Holmes 
Director 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIVISION    100 

of 
EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 


East    42nd    St. 
New    York 

Ashland   6000 


Attention  Social  Workers! 

Positions   open   noiv  for 

Child  Placing  Executive,  East.  $2,400. 

Child  Welfare  workers  and  home 
finders  (8),  East  and  Mid-West. 
$1,200-$2,200. 

Executive  Secretary,  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies,  East.  $3,000. 

Psychiatric  workers  (2),  behavior! 
problems,  adolescent  girls,  Mid- 
West.  $1,500-$!, 800. 

Girls'    club   workers    (10),    recreation' 
training,    for   Settlements   in   N.   Y., 
Phila.,      Des      Moines.      Pittsburgh. 
$1,500-$2,400. 

Experienced  family  case  workers 
(34),  East,  South,  Mid- West 
$1,500-$3,000. 

Executives  (9),  case  work  and  group! 
work  exp.  for  welfare  centers,  i 
Penna.,  Conn.,  N.  J.,  Md.,  Wis.,1 
Ohio.  $1,800-$2,500. 

Asst.  dir.,  N.  Y.  community  house. 
$100  mo.  and  maint 

Supervisor,  demonstration  play  cen- 
ter, East.  $2,400. 

Supt.,  small  home  for  girls  awaiting 
adoption,  Penna.  $100  mo.  and 
maint. 

Opportunities  for  college  graduates 
with  Sociology  major  to  secure 
training  in  social  case  work,  be- 
ginning salary  $100  a  mo. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

11    East    44th    Street 

New  York  City 

Social  Work  Dept.  in  charge  of  Pauline  R. 
Strode,  Ph.B.  University  of  Chicago  and 
graduate  of  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy 

No  registration  fee 
Send  for  application  forma 


GERTRUDE    R.    STEIN,    Inc. 

Vocational  Service 

18  East  41st  Street  New  York  City 

A  professional  employment  bureau  sincerely 
attempting  to  do  a  good  job  for  both  employers 
and  workers  in  social  service  organisations. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps 
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COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richard* 
Bureau,  68  Bamei  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

EXPERIENCED  family  case  worker. 
Christian  woman,  Protestant.  25  to  35  years 
old.  To  work  with  a  national  organization 
in  Louisiana  or  Arkansas.  Write  stating 
qualifications  and  salary  expected.  5862 
SURVEY. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  in  Sales  De- 
partment for  several  men  of  vision  and 
personality.  Dignified  work  with  annually 
increasing  income.  Isadore  Fried,  General 
Agent,  New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Company,  1440  Broadway. 
us,  it  identifies  you.) 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

VoMAN,  EXECUTIVE,  (Jewish),  ex- 
p  ienced  in  community  organization, 
fnily  welfare,  and  other  phases  of  social 
trie,  desires  connection.  Available  im- 
idiately.  Highest  credentials.  5858 
SRVEY. 


[EWISH  WOMAN,  experienced,  head 
o  community  center  and  settlement,  avail- 
tie  next  October  for  position  in  New  York 
(  y.  Will  also  consider  child  welfare  or 
j-is'  delinquent  work.  5836  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  companion- 
cretary,  convalescent  nurse,  or  tutor  for 
did,  by  young  woman  of  pleasing  per- 
nality,  college  education  and  varied  ex- 
irience.  5820  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  with  executive'  abil- 
,'J,  training,  and  successful  experience 
unts  organization  job  where  case  work 
lowledge  is  used.  Child  welfare,  South 
t  East,  preferred.  5843  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  varied  experience 
;  executive  and  organizer,  pleasant  per- 
•nality.  For  children,  convalescents,  or 
d  folks.  5808  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  head  worker  in 
•ttlement  in  middle  West,  preferably 
bio.  College  education  and  several  years 
:perience  in  Settlements.  5806  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE:  10  years  supervisory  and 
anagerial  capacities.  Thorough  knowl- 
Ige  of  boys.  Capable  of  taking  more 
lan  average  interest.  Excellent  refer- 
ices.  5835  SURVEY. 

BOYS'  CLUB  or  Home  Director.  Young 
.an  of  twelve  years  experience  with  boyi, 
•ould  like  to  transfer  to  larger  field  in 
all.  Excellent  references  as  to  character, 
nd  disciplinarian.  5810  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  thor- 
jghly  experienced  in  all  phases  of  institu- 
onal  work  caring  for  children.  Capable 
epartment  head  and  recreational  director. 
osition  in  similar  capacity  desired.  5844 

URVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  former  teacher  in 
Government  hospitals,  some  social  service 
xperiences,  desires  welfare  work.  Adapted 
D  and  extremely  interested  in  same. 
teferences.  5845  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  capable  man,  with  leader- 
hip  and  administrative  ability.  Trained 
n  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
hurch.  Seventeen  years  experience  work 
vith  boys  and  young  men.  Ordained 
3aptist  minister.  Desires  institutional 
nanagcment  or  field  service.  Present 
alary  $3,000.  5839  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  in  Institutional 
Management  by  trained  Home  Economics 
graduate  of  mid-western  university.  Will 
furnish  refere-nces.  5847  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  varied  experience 
jn  Child  Welfare  work  and  with  foreign 
3orn,  available  in  October  for  position  in 
Institution  for  children.  Especially  inter- 
ested in  health  projects.  5848  SUBVEY. 

YOUNG  RUSSIAN  GIRL,  Bryn  Mawr 
Summer  School  Student,  double  entry  book- 
keeping, typist,  foreign  languages^  two 
years  pre-medical  work,  wishes  position  in 
clinic,  doctor's  office  or  social  agency. 
5849  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  A  situation  in  nursery 
school  by  married  couple  (both  M.  A.  and 
B.  K.)  who  have  both  taken  special 
training  and  practice  in  nursery  school 
work.  Salary  requirements  moderate. 
Could  take  two  full-time  positions,  but  ! 
would  prefer  time-and-a-half.  Address 
O.  Bacmeister,  Box  171,  Toulon,  111. 

ATTRACTIVE  Mills  College  graduate 
in  physical  education  wants  position,  not 
necessarily  teaching.  Two  years  in  settle- 
ment work,  one  year  charge  girls'  gym- 
nasium large  high  school;  also  sports, 
camping,  some  private  secretary  work. 

5855  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position  as 
Assistant  Superintendent  or  dietitian  in 
Institution.  College  education,  special  train- 
ing and  experience  in  institutional  work. 

5856  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE;  campaign 
worker  and  experienced  organizer  of 
varied  welfare  and  educational  activities 
seeking  appointment.  Especially  interested 
in  child  welfare,  women  in  industry,  and 
adult  education.  5833  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  31  years, 
college  graduate,  eight  years  experience  as 
campaign  manager  of  large  institutions, 
also  purchasing  agent  of  Hospital,  desires 
position  with  large  reputable  organization. 
Good  systematizer;  .legal  training.  Best 
references.  5857  SURVEY. 

COLORED  MAN,  Columbia  A.  M., 
trained  psychologist,  two  years  teaching, 
desires  teaching  in  or  principalship  or 
superimendency  of  school  for  delinquent 
or  orphan  boys ;  would  consider  other  wel- 
fare work  with  boys.  5860  SURVEY. 

WANTED — opportunity  to  participate 
in  community  organization  project  de- 
signed to  promote  the  most  efficient  organ- 
ization of  social  agencies  with  maximum 
amount  of  democratic  control.  Social  work- 
er, woman,  eight  years'  experience  (six  as 
executive)  desires  to  make  a  change,  if 
change  offers  participation  in  vital  pro- 
gram for  study  of  present  aims,  methods, 
results  of  social  work.  In  addition  to 
previous  business  experience,  experience 
covers  community  organization,  financial, 
publicity,  social  legislation  campaigns, 
urban  and  rural  health  programs.  East 
preferred.  5825  SURVEY. 

BOYS'  WORKER  experienced  in  Com- 
munity Center  Activities  and  problem  boy 
cases,  Big  Brother  Executive,  Scout 
Leader,  Red  Cross  Instructor,  Camp 
Director,  Probation  Officer  desires  change. 
5824  SURVEY. 

FAMILY  CASE  WORKER,  experienced 
wishes     position     with     a    Jewish    . 
Agency.     Available   at  once.  5840  ^ 

"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

I,  a  30-pp    111    handbook-it'*  FREE.    «-»£_* 
Domestic   Science   course.,    for   teaching.   Inrtllu 
manasement.   etc..    and   for  hom«.m.JJnj  •"•» 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economic,.  849  E.  58th  St..  Cl. 


HOME  OFFERED 


New   Y or  k 
Do  You  Know  the  Need 

.for  trained  executive!  and  other 
workers  in  institution*? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
From  Boards  of  Director*  for  practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
position*? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  its  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

Endorsed  and  partially  financed  by 
the  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Mem- 
orial. 

We  are  unable  to  fill  continuous  re- 
quests coming  to  us  for  well  trained 
personnel. 

For  furthtr  information  addritt 

CALVIK   DIMICK,   Dton 
THE   NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Dobbs  Ferry  on  Hudson 

FOR    INSTITUTION    EXECUTIVES 

AND   OTHER    WORKERS 

New  York 


THE  OLIVIA  SAGE  SCHOOL  OF 
PRACTICAL  NURSING  offers  one  year', 
course  in  special  bedside  nursing  to  limited 
number  of  women.  Classes  formed  quar- 
terly. Pupils  receive  maintenance ;  uni- 
form; salary.  Apply  to  Superintendent  tf 
Nurses.  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children,  321  East  isth  Street,  New 
York  City. 


SMALL  NURSERY  GROUP 

Beautiful  country  surroundings 
Healthy,  simple,  homelike  experience  for 

very  limited   number  of  children — aged   4 

to  7,  June,  July,  August 
Westchester  Co.,  2  hrs.  from  New  York. 
Director,   ALVIE   NITSCHKE,   Walden 

School,   34  West   68th   Street,   New   York. 


REFINED    country    home,   fifteen    miles 
from   Philadelphia,    offered   to  school-aged 
child.      Woman,      middle-aged      married' 
Protestant.     Good    schools   available.     5»4. 
i   SURVEY. 
(In  anwrin,  advisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.   / 


RESIDENT  SCHOLARSHIPS 

are  available  October  1,  1927 

at 
East  Side  House,  New  York  City 

to  young  women  wishing  to  fit  them- 
selves for  responsible  positions  in  social 
settlement  or  community  work. 

Definite  training  under  expert  super- 
vision in  neighborhood  surveys,  group 
activities  and  work  with  adult  immi- 
grants of  many  nationalities. 

Address, 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,  540  East  76^  Street, 
HELEN  HART,  Head  Worker 


us,  it  identifies  you.) 


Summer  Cottages,  Real  Estate,  ^Board 


AirV*    A   community   f°r    artists,    radicals    and   thinking    people   now 
•7  *    in    the   making   at   Croton-on-Hudson;    one    hour   from   Grand 
Central  with   100  trains  daily. 

A  pre-requisite  for  admission  to  this  community  is  that  one  be  socially  minded 
enough  to  want  to  build  a  free  community  and  intelligent  enough  to  mind  one's 
own  business.  High,  dry  and  beautifully  wooded  land  with  river  views.  All 
improvements  and  at  prices  low  enough  to  suit  almost  anyone. 

HARRY  KELLY 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Room   411  Telephone    Chelsea    0432 


Connecticut 


CRESCENT  BEACH 

Furnished   Cottages   For    Rent 

For  sale,  cottages,  $2500,  $8000.  50  Ft. 
cottage  lot  $800,  20  acre  waterfront 
:amp  site.  100  acre  seashore  property, 
cottages  built  to  order.  Easy  terms. 

Cruttenden,     Crescent     Beach,     Conn. 


Maine 


"Quiet  Acres,"  North  Anson, 
Me.  Old  fashioned  house, 
barns,  etc.  (good  repair),  main  road,  un- 
usual trees,  high  land.  Thirty  acres,  river, 
near  lakes,  hunting  camps,  water  In  house, 
furnace,  electricity,  available  furnished, 
rent  for  summer.  ELIZABETH  P.  MOORE, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


r 


e  r  m  o  n  t 


FOR  RENT:  For  the  Summer,  com- 
pletely furnished,  comfortable,  small 
summer  bungalow  in  Green  Mountains, 
Southern  Vermont.  Suitable  for  occu- 
pation by  married  couple  or  two  women. 
For  information,  apply  Box  5779  SURVEY. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


Dr.  Joseph   K.   Hart's  poem 

PROPHET  OF  A 
NAMELESS  GOD 

which  renders  the  legends  of 
Elijah,  the  first  of  the  social 
prophets,  into  their  modern 
meanings,  has  been  published  by 

HAROLD  VINAL 

562    Fifth   Avenue,    New  York. 

Copies  may  be  secured  of  the  pub- 
lisher;   or   of   the    author,   at 

112  E.    iQth   Street,   New  York 
at  $2.10  per  copy,  postpaid. 


New    York 


DUTCH   COLONIAL   FARM-HOUSE 

unfurnished.  Use  of  half  mile  River 
shore.  Beautiful  scenery.  Vitalizing 
air.  Haven  of  health.  Pleasant  motor 
trips.  Rental  for  season  May  to  Novem- 
ber, J250.  S.  B.  BARTON,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 


(In  answering  aJverti. 


APARTMENT  TO  RENT 

HALF  RENT,  June  i  for  four  months, 
completely  furnished  apartment,  six  rooms, 
fourteen  windows, — East,  South  and  West. 
$400  for  season  to  responsible  tenant. 
F.  D.  Steele,  102  West  93rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ROOMS 

FOR  RENT— for  the  summer.  To  busi- 
ness women  or  students,  two  desirable 
roc/*ns  in  large  apartment  overlooking 
Morningside  Drive.  Entire  apartment 
available  at  moderate  rental  in  June  and 
July.  Telephone  for  appointment  after 
June  ist.  DANIELS,  Cathedral  4680. 


BOARD 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT 
has  vacancies  for  several  summer  residents 
— open  now.  Apply  to  Headworker,  184 
Eldridge  Street,  New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

"WHAT  EVERT  WOMAN  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  CITIZENSHIP".  Published  in  two 
editions,  English  and  English-Yiddish. 
Booklet  answers  questions  concerning 
naturalization  of  alien  and  native  wo- 
men, interpreting  Cable  Act.  150  a  copy. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  799  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

DELINQUENT  GIRLS  ON  PAROLE,  A  Study 
of  Girls  Paroled  from  Cedar  Knolls 
School,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  1909-1925,  by 
Alice  D.  Menken,  Vice-President,  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  228  East  i9th 
Street,  N.  Y.  C.  "Reprint  from  Jewish 
Social  Service  Quarterly,  Sept.  1926." 
tements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.  //  helps 
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i  Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 

and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Mult  (graphing 

Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  inreatigate  you  will  find  that 
!  we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
\  than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  KJ  estimate  on  your  next  job 
Webster   Letter   Addressing 

Mailing  Company 

34th    Street   at  8th    Avenue 

Athland    1830 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii 


tea  per 

.. 

•HUH 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc 

4*  East  22nd  Street 


Ask  The  Surrey  about  Us! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOC-LAX— The  Natural  Fi| 

with  the  added  cover  of  sweet  mil] 
chocolate.  3  Ibs.  $1.95,  postage  and  in 
surance  paid.  Chicago  Fig  &  Date  Co. 
321  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


Elizabeth  Dawson  Wonderful  Chocolate 

packed  in  a  beautiful  5  Ib.  box,  $3.00.  delive 
to  your  home.  Allen  *  Andrews,  Corning,  N. 


LA 


Alice  Bradley,  famous  esj 
shows  just  how  to  make  ht 
cooking,  cake -making,  cai 
making  give  big  profits.  Hov 
_.  eater,  run  profitable  TEA  ROOI 

Motor  Inns.  Cafe'.erlas,  etc. — over  51  wi 
to    Make    Money!      Writ*    today    for    II 
booklet    "Cooking    Tor    Profit/'    its    FBI 

American   School   of   Home   Economics.    849  t.  58th  Street.  Chi 


PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  sho 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taki 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  ' 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  yea 
published  by  the  National  Comittee  i 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avem 
New  York. 


Back  Numbers 
Wanted 

If  you  have  no  further  need  for 
your  Surveys  of  the  following  datei, 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  return 
them  for  our  use? 

January    15,    1926. 

February    15,    1926. 


April   i,   15,   1926 
May  15,  1926. 
October  i,  15,  1926. 
December  i,   1926. 
January    i,    1927. 
March  i,  15,  1927. 
April    i,    1927. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 

112   Ea*t    19th   Street,   New   York 


us,  it  identifies  you.) 


Camp  for  Health  and  Joy! 

pend  your  vacation  in  the  most  beauti- 
spot  in  the  Adirondacks;  a  place  to 
and  enjoy  yourself.  Right  by  the 
;  good  Jewish  home  cooking.  All  sports. 
feet  higher  than  Lake  George.  Our 
i  will  bring  you  from  Lake  George 
.  Round  trip  from  New  York  is  $12.28. 
es  $25.00  per  week, 
end  for  booklet  to  the  following  New 
offices:  29  West  47th  Street;  Tel., 
ant  8135.  805  Freeman  St.;  Tel., 
latrick  4379,  or  to 

OUT  LAKE  CAMP  AND 
HOTEL 

M.    BooTri,  Manager 
Imond  Point,  N.  Y.       Tel.  Bolton  60F21 


BLUE  JAY  LODGE 

tyodbridge  Connecticut 

deal  place  for  restful  vacation  or 
ek  end  in  country.  Good  wholesome 
Moderate  rates.  Two  hours  from 
|  Y. — near  New  Haven.  Write  for 

her  information. 


VACATION  AT  THE  VICTOR 

(Modern,  reasonable) 
Woodstock,    New    York 
\he  Summer  Art  Center  of  America 
autiful  mountain  scenery,  Art  School 
Exhibits.  Little  Theatre.  Inspiring, 
itful.    Write  today. 


ittan   Beach   Hotel,    New   York 

the     seashore.     Modern;     fireproof. 
:-like  comforts.    Outdoor  sports ;   surf 
ting;     37    minutes    to    Times    Sq.    via 
Now  open  for  Spring  and  Summer 
jrvations.       Rates       moderate.       Phone 
:pshead   3000. 


DIRONDACKS,   The    CRATER    CLUB, 

Essex-on-Lake-Champlain.  Cottages 
Sth  central  club  house  where  meals 
re  served.  References  required.  For 
rcular  or  information  address  JOHN 
,  BURNHAM,  233  Broadway,  New 
irk  City. 


Keene  Valley  Inn  and  Cottages 
KEENE  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

dirondack  Mts.  Rates  $18  to  $30  per 
eek.  75  rooms.  Fresh  vegetables,  own 
irden.  Tennis,  dancing,  golf  course 
vo  miles.  Special  rates  for  Sept. 
'.  W.  BLOCK,  Prop. 


.n- 


Just  40 minutes  from  Ni'vv  York  by  train 
"Tun  J>OA'I<PWALK    IS  GLORIOUS 

'HIE  ATRJS  LYDEN  vvi-iti  HtAtrn 

TtTr:  llOlEl^lS  A  fl\EASANTl:*EA<r 


•Rpoiu  'Plus  f 


Only  *a*°jx>r3)ay 
L  YF.AR 


Travel,  Resorts 


4  <S**Z~~f& 

ARLINGTON 


IDEAL  DOWNTOWN  LOCATION 
One  oftke  4'M  Jfotels 


HOTEL 


4"M 

HOTELS 


CAIRO 

COLON|AL 

MARTINIQUE 


cJllways 


WITH 

RUNNING 

WATCH 


A  H.OOM 
WITH 

PRIVATE 

BATH 


OPERATED  BY  MADDUX.  MARSHALL,  MOSS  &  MMLORT  me. 


WRITE  FOR  A  fRff  COPY  OF  OUa'1.00  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  MAP  OF  WASHINGTON 


Rates  moderate 


A  COMPLETE  VACATION  WITH 
WRITERS,  EDITORS,  ARTISTS, 
MUSICIANS— ON  QUAINT  NAN- 
TUCKET  ISLAND. 

To  discuss: 

The  World  We  Live  In 

A  score  of  stimulating  speakers. 

INFORMAL,    INTIMATE,    INVIGORATING, 

SEA   BATHING,   GOLF,    TENNIS, 

SADDLE  HORSES. 

Sea  food  References  requested 

escape  from  the  outside  world 


Nantucket  Island,  Mass. 


TOURS 


Europe  37  Days  $295 

Europe   by   motor   $7   a  day  up.     200 
tours    to   choose    from.     Booklet  free. 

Student   Internationale 

Little    Bldg.  Boston,    Mass. 


WORLD  ACQUAINTANCE  TOURS 

PLEASURE 

TOURS 

Sailing   each   week 
Best  Ships  —  Low 

Rates 

lt*i  ftr  --. 

Student's   Tours— Low   Priced 

Itineraries     Specially    Arranaed 

61  West   49th   St.,   N.   T.   City.   Circle  2611 


STUDY  TOUR* 
Exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  Students, 
Teachers.     Lectur- 
ers. 

Experienced   Lead- 
ers. 


Other  tours  may  be  found  on 
Page  244 


Cl 


The  Camp 

for 

Moderns 

in    the 

Adirondack* 

Only    12    miles 

north  of   Lake 

George 

ON   TRIPP   LAKE 

Brand  new,  up-to-date,  beautiful  and  com- 
plete  in   every  detail. 
Golf    8   clay   tennis   courts  and   abundant 

facilities    for    every    other    sport. 

Commodious  community  buildings  and  log 

cabins  with  every  comfort  and  convenience. 

All     this     limited     to     150    campers. 

Low  rates  for  the  month  of  June 

Special    excursion    train    rates 

New    York    to    Lake    George    round    trip 

$12.28 

Address 

GREEN  MANSIONS,  Warrensburg.N.Y. 
City  Office  L«w    Barish    & 

33  W.  42  St.  Sam  Garlrn 

Long.  4682  Directors 

Founders  of  tht  "Small  Camp  Ideal." 


SO  SIMPLE  AND  *  *  SO  OBVIOUS 

WHY  HAS  NO  ONE  DONE  THIS  BEFORE? 


"One  Book  Can  Change  the 
History  of  the  World" 


These  words  have  greeted  every  new  in- 
evitable thought,  every  invention,  every 
new  movement.  That  is  because  no  idea, 
no  matter  how  fine  or  obvious,  can  come 
into  existence  before  it  is  needed.  In 
answer  to  a  great  need  for  good,  new  con- 
temporary books  at  lower  prices,  and 
greeted  by  these  same  words,  has  come 
this  revolutionary  innovation — 

THE 

LITERARY  GUILD 
OF  AMERICA 

THIS  LETTER  JUST  CAME 

Dear  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Olympus": 

I  bite  on  sight.  Enclosed  is  my  check  and  with  it 
my  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  life. 

Such  a  mountain-top  idea  ought  to  carry  every 
"gentle  reader"  off  her  feet,  and  every  book-worm 
off  hisn. 

To  think  of  having  that  galaxy  of  talents  select 
choice  books  for  you,  and  then  to  get  them  at  half- 
price!  It  is  like  picking-up-money-in-the-street  and 
being  invited-to-dine  -  with-the  -  French- Academy 
both  in  one  day. 

JOHN  CALVIN  GODDARD 


A  SK  any  intelligent  person  why  he  does 
xi.  not  buy  more  books  and  he  will  say: 
"Because  I  can't  tell  which  are  good  before 
I  read  them,  and  because  they  are  too 
high-priced."  And  the  average  person  is 
right.  Americans  who  have  bought  books 
in  Europe  at  low  prices,  have  wondered 
why  they  had  to  pay  so  much  at  home  for 
new  books. 

It  is  no  one's  fault.  It  is  due  to  an  out- 
grown system,  risks  for  publishers  and 
booksellers,  too  few  bookstores. 

The  Literary  Guild  of  America  abol- 
ishes the  risk  of  uncertain  editions  and 
helter-skelter  distribution.  Its  plan  is  to 
publish  for  an  organized  body  of  sub- 
scribers in  advance.  These  will  receive 
twelve  books— one  each  month  — as  they 
would  a  magazine. 

The  Guild  plan  follows  logically  on  the 
yearly  subscription  idea  of  magazines. 

Your  books  are  selected  for  you  by  an 
Editorial  Board  of  distinguished  critics. 
The  books  are  chosen  from  original  manu- 
scripts— not  from  books  already  pub- 
ished.  These  manuscripts  are  submitted 
by  any  publisher  or  author  in  America 
and  Europe. 


SEVEN  PRIVILEGES  TO  MEMBERS          BEST  NEW  BOOKS  AT  ABOUT  HALF  PRICE 


-|  Discrimination — Your  books  are  chosen  for 
•*••  you  by  an  Editorial  Board  of  distinguished 
critics. 

2      Width  of  Choice — The  books  are  chosen  from 
•   original  manuscripts  —  not  from  books  already 
published. 

J»    Special  Guild  Edition. 

4      Convenience — Once  a  month    the   postman 
•    will  hand  you  a  book.     Alf  postage  will  be 
prepaid. 

5      Promptness — You  do  not  receive  your  copy 
•    three  or  four  months  late.  It  will  reach  you  on 
the  same  day  that  the  bookseller  receives  his  copy 
at  the  regular  price. 

O.    Reduced  Price. 

7      The  Present  Low  Price  Experimental — 
•    Whether  or  not  we  can  keep  it  so  low  depends 
upon  conditions.  Send  the  coupon  at  once  and  make 
•ure  of  the  low  price  for  yourself. 


SOME  MORE  LETTERS 

Not  for  Philistine* 

"I  feel  it  incumbent  to  express  my  gratification  at 
rinding  that  you  have  chosen  a  book  which  may 
not  appeal  to  the  throngs  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Liberty,  but  one  that  is  of  direct  impor- 
tance to  all  interested  in  the  free  development  of 
literature. 

It  indicated  that  your  policy  will  be  a  liberal  one 
and  not  influenced  primarily  by  the  desire  to  reach 
the  greatest  number  of  Philistines.  However,  that 
was  really  to  be  expected  of  such  a  Board  of  Editors." 

W.  O.  S. 


From  the  Head  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 

"Thank  you  again  for  telling  me  about  the  plans 
of  the  Literary  Guild  of  America.  The  plan  seems 
to  me  well  worth  trying  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
become  a  subscriber  for  the  first  year." 

—GEORGE  E.  VINCENT 


COPY  OF  "WINGS" 
IS  SENT  FREE 

Sixteen  lively  pages  of  essays,  diagrams, 
illustrations,  cartoons,  telling  why  books 
cost  less  through  the  Guild.  The  contribu- 
tors to  "Wings"  are  the  Editors  of  the  Guild, 
who  will  choose  your  books  for  you  each 
month. 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS  OF  "WINGS" 

1.  "The   Wall    between   Writer  and   Reader,"   by 
Carl  Van  Doren,  of  Columbia  University.  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Guild. 

2.  "The  University  with  One  Student,"  by  Glenn 
Frank.  Associate  Editor.  President  of  Wisconsin 
University.  , 

3.  "Literature  in   Small   Towns,"    by   Zona   Gale, 
Associate  Editor.    Author  Miss  Lulu  Bctt.  Pre- 
face to  a  Life,  etc. 

4.  "Social  Value  of  the  Literary  Guild."  by  Joseph 
Wood  Krutch.  Associate  Editor.  Dramai 

tor  Nation.   Author  psychological  biography  of 
Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

5.  "The  Reading  Years,"  by   Elinor  Wylie.  Asso- 
ciate Editor.    Poet  and  novelist.    Author  Black 
Armour,  Jennifer  Lom,  The  Orphan  Angel,  etc. 

6.  Cartoons,  by  Hendrick  Willem  van  Loon.    Asso- 
ciate Editor.   Historian.   Author  Story  of  Man- 
kind, Story  of  the  Bible,  etc. 

7.  Why  the  low  price? 

The  June  book  of  the  Literary  Guild  is 
about  to  be  distributed  to  subscribers.  To 
make  sure  that  this  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinguished work  is  part  of  your  subscrip- 
tion, send  the  coupon  at  once. 


Read  the  Classics  of  Tomorrow  Now 
Join  the  Literary  Guild 

The  Literary  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Send  me  free  of  charge  and  without  obligation 
to  me, —  Wings — with  essays  and  portraits  of 
your  distinguished  Editors,  and  the  story  of  your 
assured  saving  to  me  in  the  price  of  contemporary 
new  books.  s.  G.  6-27 

Name 
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Getting  on  with  Social  Work 

The  54th  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference 

By  Mary  Ross 

Mussolini  Butts  into  "Opium" 

By  John  Palmer  Gavit 

A  Strike  at  Strikes 

How  Women  Voters  Do  It 
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The  Gist  of  It 

UNDER    the    presidency    of    SHERMAN    C. 
KINGSLEY    of    Philadelphia,    the    National 
Conference   of   Social  Work   will  hold   its 
fifty-fifth    annual    meeting    next    spring    at 
Memphis,   Tenn.      Memphis   has   been   headquarters 
for  the  enormous  flood  relief  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
discussion  of  its  mass-relief  work  for  a  half  million 
people  will  likely  have  a  place  in  the  discussion.    The 
Des  Moines  meeting,  in  May,  was  the  first  session  to 
put  to  a  practical  test  the  plan  by  which  the  secre- 
tary, Howard  R.  Knight,  worked  the  National  Con- 
ference,  and   the   more   specialized   groups   of   social 
workers  which  meet  with  it,  into  a  unified  program. 
The  conference  reported   (page  3°9)  by  MARY  Ross 
of  The  Survey  staff. 

TJ.  EDMONDS,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
•    Iowa  Tuberculosis  Association,  is  one  of  the 
most  experienced  publicity  men  in  social  work, 
success  in  occupying  newspaper  space  will  be  easily 
understood  by  any  reader  of  his  article  on  page  313- 

TULIA  ALSBERG,  whose  article  on  page  315  won 
first  prize  in   the  last   Harmon-Survey  quarterly 
award,   is   a   member  of   the   staff   of   the   St.   Louis 
Provident  Association,  which  was  responsible  for  t 
successful  employment  work  she  describes. 

ADYS  HARRISON,  executive  secretary,  tells 
here  the  interesting  story  of  how  the  good-will 
and   amateur   interest  of   enfranchised   women   were 


organized  into  a  successful  and  powerful  civic  force 
by  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Page  317. 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT  was  for  many  years 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press  at  Albany 
and  Washington.  Earlier  a  resident  of  Chicago 
Commons,  he  had,  like  all  Commons  men,  absorbed 
a  social  point  of  view  as  fade-proof  as  the  tattooing 
on  a  sailor's  arm.  Recently  he  has  been  an  un- 
official observer  and  interpreter  at  Geneva  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  interested  particularly  in  the 
essentially  international  social  problem — how  the 
world  is  to  proceed  in  a  practical  way  to  rid  itself  of 
opium.  Page  318. 

PROFESSOR  GEORGE  c.  G.  CATLIN,  head 

•1-  of  the  Department  of  Government  at  Cornell 
University,  writes  against  the  background  of  his 
English  birth  and  university  education.  Page  324. 

ISRAEL  MUFSON  is  director  of  Philadelphia's 
I  Labor  College.  Page  326. 

T"1  RANGES  SAGE  BRADLEY,  M.D.,  has  served 
Jr  far  and  wide  in  these  United  States  as  an  emis- 
sary of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau.  After  an 
interlude  of  private  life,  she  joined  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Department  of  Health  on  June  I,  in  the 
Division  of  the  Pre-School  Child.  Page  328. 


/^EORGE  W.  BRADEN  is  a  member  of  the 
\J  staff  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  working  in  the  West.  Page  330. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D.,  is  active  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  public  health  work  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  His  major  connec- 
tions are  as  professor  of  public  health  work  at 
Columbia  University  and  as  editor  of  The  Survey's 
Health  Department.  Page  331. 

LA.  CRAIGHAN,  R.N.,  is  supervising  nurse  of 
»  Open  Air  Schools  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under 
the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  and  County. 
Page  333- 

NELLIE  M.  SEEDS    (Mrs.  Scott  Nearing)    is 
now  acting  as  executive  secretary  of  Manumit 
School.     Page  334- 

RUTH  GILLETTE  HARDY  is  on  the  faculty 
of    the    Girls'    Commercial    High    School    of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Page  335- 

PLAN  OR  PERISH  is  the  striking  title  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  flood  control  written  for  the  July  Graphic 
bv  T  Russell  Smith,  professor  of  economic  geography 
at  Columbia  University.  WILL  IRWIN  has  written 
a  brief,  trenchant  article  on  the  flood  as  he  saw  it 
from  the  river-bank  in  Louisiana 
ERNOR  JOHN  M.  PARKER  will  tell  of  the 
situation  in  his  native  state  as  he  sees  it  A  short 
story  by  ANNE  ROLLER,  winner  of  the  second 
prize  in  the  recent  contest  of  the  Committee  on 
Publicity  Methods,  deals  engagingly  with  a  family 
on  the  flood  relief  fund.  Arthur  Kellogg  w.ll  dis 
cuss  the  rehabilitation  plans  just  going  into  operation 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  Delta. 
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Cartoon   from  the  Dallas  News,  by  Knott 
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Getting  on  with  Social  Work 

The  Fifty-fourth  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference 


By  MARY  ROSS 


HARD  by  the  steps  which  led  down  to  the  great 
basement  of  the  Shrine  Temple  at  Des  Moines 
which    housed  the   exhibits  of  the   fifty-fourth 
National   Conference  of   Social  Work  stood  a 
shiny  oak  desk  behind  which  were  to  be  seen 
at  most  hours  of  the  day,  the  equally  shining  face  and  the 
indefatigable  pipe  of  "Uncle  Alec"  Johnson.    On  about  the 
third  day  of  the  Conference,  when  the  Babel  of  varied  in- 
terests and  people  was  at  its  peak,  a  bewildered   delegai 
approached   this   friendly   "consultation  service, 
no  longer  young,  she  explained  to  Uncle  Alec,  and  she  was 
discouraged.    Her  own  work  and  her  own  life  seemed  in- 
significant in  all  this  chatter  of  techniques;  she  envie. 
specialized  training  of  the  competent  young  women 
were  giving  papers  and  leading  round  tables-but  perhaps, 
after   all,   she  was   not   too   old   to  learn.    Couldn  t    Mr 
Johnson  help  her  decide  how  she  could  play  some  sort  of  : 
worth-while  part  in  this  social  work?    She  had  to  earn  her 
living,  but  she  wanted  to  do  more  than  that. 

So  Mr.  Johnson  set  out  to  discover  what  she  had  done 
and  what  she  liked  to  do,  and  finally  an  illuminating  idea 
occurred  to  him.  "I  should  think,"  he  suggested  _that  with 
all  your  experience  and  background,  you  could  be  invaluable 
in  dealing  with  young  people,  say  as  a  hostess  in  a  *«ternity 
house  or  a  club.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  could  do 
I  much  better  than  a  lot  of  these  other  people,  who  haven  t 
had  the  time  to  learn  all  the  things  you  have  learned. 

The  visitor  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  and  then  a 
smile  broke  over  her  face.  "Why,;;  she  exclaimed  ,n  delight, 
"that's  exactly  what  I  am  doing." 

A  day  or  two  later  a  board  member  came  up  to  another 
of  the  leaders  of   the  Conference.    "It's  just  ™nderfcd/ 
she  exclaimed,  "what  all  this  has  done    or  our  Mrs.  Blank 
She's  been  going  from  meeting  to  meeting  harder  than  any 


of  the  rest  of  us,  but  she  looks  all  the  time  as  though  she 
were  walking  on  air!" 

Such    I  take  it,   is  one  of  the  functions  of  a  pei 
professional  conference  of  any  variety— a  rediscovery  of  th< 
faith  that  the  routine  things  which  one  person  i: 
perhaps   alone,   are   worth   the   doing,    and   are  considere 
worth  the  doing  by  other  people  who  have  a  view  over  th 
whole  range  of  work  and  of  opportunity.    It  was  a  salient 
feature  of  the  fifty-fourth  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work     Old-timers,  who  could  compare  remmiscently  t 
differing  flavors  of  Philadelphia  in  1906,  of  Cleveland 
,912  and   1926,  of  Providence,  Washington    Denver  , 
the  rest,  agreed  that  this  was  an  unusually  "friendly 

en"    The  physical  set-up  at  Des  Moines ;  the  area  which 
nded   the  great   Shrine  Temple,   a   clustered   group   o 
churches  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  the  Y.M.C.A,  where  meetings 
treteld,  and  the  hotels,  was  small  enough ,  » ,  t  at  a    ood 
of  .000  conferees  fairly  engulfed  .t  and  held  it 

wn,Cd  feeling  at  home,  passed  remarks  and  comment 
^casual  meetings  as  well  as  the  stated  round  tables     T 

r    ha    the  exhibits  could  be  held  in  the  same  bu.ld.ng 
wl  the  general  meetings  and  many  of  the  section  meeungs 


, 


other  profession  in  this  country 

of  its  membership  at  one  time  and 
*--*-  ,        .       .      National   Conferences   of 
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was  limited  somewhat  by  the  pressing  demands  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley ;  it  has  been  surpassed  at  gatherings  nearer 
the  large  centers  of  the  East,  but  even  so  it  probably  in- 
cluded one  in  ten  of  the  practicing  social  workers  of  the 
United  States.  It  represented,  as  all  national  conferences 
have  represented,  a  cross  section  of  both  time  and  place — 
from  the  banner  of  the  first  booth  in  the  exhibit  hall  which 
proclaimed  that  "The  W.C.T.U.  is  Organized  Mother 
Love,"  past  the  booths  where  research  stations  broadcasted 
their  precise  findings  on  some  limited  fragment  of  the 
problems  of  humanity ;  the  exhibits  which  tried  to  picture 
one  field,  such  as  the  health  or  recreation  of  children,  or 
the  gifts  and  troubles  of  Americans  from  other  lands.  It 
was  an  heroic  attempt  to  mean  all  things  to  all  manner  of 
people  whose  only  common  denominator  was  an  interest 
in  mankind. 

OBVIOUSLY  the  strands  which  combined  in  so  many 
varied  patterns  could  be  gathered  only  at  points  which 
expressed  that  widest  interest.  Such  a  point  was  the  opening 
meeting,  addressed  by  the  president  of  the  Conference, 
John  A.  Lapp,  director  of  the  Department  of  Social  Action 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  and  by 
Chester  H.  Rowell  of  California.  Dr.  Lapp  spoke  on 
Justice  First;  Mr.  Rowell  on  The  Challenge  to  Democracy. 
Coming  on  the  one  hand  from  the  historic  viewpoint  of 
social  morality,  on  the  other  from  the  angle  of  contemporary 
politics,  both  speakers  essayed  an  answer  to  the  question, 
Why  social  work? 

"Man  is  a  spiritual  being,"  Dr.  Lapp  declared  as  the 
essential  tenet  of  his  social  faith.  "He  is  not  mere  muscle 
or  man-power;  he  is  not  a  machine  to  be  run  and  scrapped. 

Man  is  morally  endowed  with  essential  rights,  not  merely 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuits  of  happiness,  but  of  protection 
of  his  integrity,  physical,  economic,  civic  and  spiritual,  against 
adverse  forces  which  surround  him.  The  central  purpose  of 
all  efforts  to  control  economic  life  by  social  action  is  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  the  rights  of  human  beings — the 
attainment  of  justice  for  mankind.  The  ministrations  of  charity 
are  reserved  for  those  whom  temporarily  justice  has  not  pro- 
tected or  those  who  have  wilfully  failed. 

Charity  discovers  needs.  It  rouses  men  to  moral  duties.  It 
points  the  way  to  justice.  Justice  is  the  goal  and  as  it  is 
at'tained  the  obligations  of  charity  are  taken  over  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  justice.  Charity,  intelligently  given,  looks  to  the 
elimination  of  the  need  for  its  ministrations." 

In  a  crystallized  society,  Dr.  Lapp  pointed  out,  there 
would  be  little  need  of  charity.  The  rules  would  be  fixed, 
such  as  they  might  be.  In  a  world  which  is  expanding 
economically,  which  is  growing  in  scientific  knowledge  and 
in  understanding  of  men  and  of  the  forces  which  surround 
their  lives,  a  recognition  of  need  outstrips  the  social  ma- 
chinery to  satisfy  that  need.  Until  an  orderly  and  organized 
provision  for  ft  can  be  evolved,  charity  must  step  in  to  fill 
the  gap.  "We  pour  out  money  to  succor  the  victims  of  the 
flood  now  raging  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.  Justice 
demands  that  we  spend  billions,  if  necessary,  so  that  such  a 
calamity  cannot  occur  again."  We  must  care  for  the 
fatherless,  yet  work  for  widows'  pensions ;  feed  the  jobless, 
and  supply  work  for  them ;  work  unremittingly  for  in- 
dividual rights  bulwarked  by  social  protection. 

The  great  causes  of  poverty  and  of  individual  disaster, 
Dr.  Lapp  affirmed,  those  over  which  men  singly  have  little 
control — war,  floods,  and  tornadoes,  sickness,  unemploy- 
ment, under-employment,  mental  deficiency,  death  or  de- 


sertion, inadequate  wages,  business  failures  and  dependent 
old  age.  We  live  no  longer  in  the  days  of  "unbuttoned 
comfort."  We  are  part  of  a  great  implacable  machine  whose 
victims  have  slight  personal  relationship  to  the  course  oi 
events  which  crushes  them.  These  we  must  conquer,  on« 
by  one,  by  social  action,  as  we  have  conquered  the  great 
plagues,  as  we  are  conquering  the  poverty  resulting  from 
accident  and  the  destitution  which  follows  alcoholism,  as 
we  could  conquer  the  terrors  of  sickness,  unemployment 
and  dependent  old  age  by  social  insurance.  "Faltering 
though  it  may  be  at  times,  human  progress  leads  ultimately 
in  the  direction  of  equity,  and  the  equity  of  one  generation 
becomes  the  law  of  the  next." 

The  place  of  democracy  in  social  control  formed  the  basis 
of  Chester  Rowell's  scintillating  challenge.  Fascism  and 
Bolshevism,  Mr.  Rowell  envisaged  as  identical  political 
methods  with  opposite  aims,  substituting  for  the  eighteenth- 
century  liberalisms  of  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  the 
new  slogan  of  Discipline,  Responsibility,  Order.  For 
America,  the  greater  danger  is  not  Bolshevism,  despite  the 
"panic  of  ghost-seeing  two-hundred-per-centers,"  but  a  dis- 
guised Fascism  parading  as  Americanism,  and  a  national 
failing  to  judge  other  things  than  business  by  business 
standards.  "The  American  business  man  who  sees  Bolshevism 
falser  even  than  it  is,  is  purblind  to  the  fallacies  of  Fascism. 
Because  it  is  good  business,  he  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  good  everything." 

While  in  political  theory,  Mr.  Rowell  sees  Americans 
as  the  most  conservative  people  in  the  world,  in  substance 
our  attempt  at  democracy  is  encumbered  by  a  vast  in- 
difference : 

There  are  more  people  in  this  district  who  know  Andy  Gump 
than  know  their  own  congressmen,  more  in  Australia,  propor- 
tionately, who  know  Charlie  Chaplin  than  in  America  who 
know  who  was  the  last  Democratic  candidate  for  president; 
more  people  in  Iowa  who  care  when  Skeezicks  will  be  found 
than  whether  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  will  pass.  Unless 
democracy  can  be  made  to  interest  the  whole  people,  we  must 
devise  some  form  of  government  which  can  be  run  by  the 
interested  fraction. 

What  has  all  this  politics  to  do  with  social  workers?  Your 
task  is  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  by  making 
democracy  fit  for  the  world.  You  mitigate  the  ruthlessness  of 
free  competition  at  the  bottom,  and  force  responsibility  on  it 
at  the  top.  In  its  middle  range  it  remains  a  constructive  force. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  may  call  you  radicals,  and  some 
of  you  may  think  so  yourselves.  Actually,  you  share  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  the  distinction  of  beinp  thr 
most  effective  conservative  force  in  America.  It  is  yours,  also, 
to  make  government  interesting  by  making  it  worth  while. 
People  will  care  as  much  who  wins  the  election  as  who  wins 
the  baseball  series,  when  the  election  makes  a  difference  in 
their  personal  lives. 

SET  thus  against  the  picture  of  the  glacier  course  of  so- 
cial progress,  the  Conference  proceeded  to  divide  itself 
into  its  countless  groups — and  kindred  groups — on  ways 
and  means.  Here  the  winter  work  of  the  executives  of  the 
committees  and  the  kindred  groups  became  apparent.  It 
was  possible  to  follow  one  line  of  interest  through  one  day 
or  through  the  whole  week,  to  trace  one  discussion  through 
a  morning  section  meeting,  a  round  table,  a  luncheon 
meeting,  and  an  afternoon  session  of  one  of  the  kindred 
groups,  and  in  some  cases  on  to  the  more  general  evening 
addresses.  There  was  a  notable  success  in  avoiding  dupli- 
cation of  subjects,  and  in  arranging  for  papers  to  meet  the 
interests  of  the  "lay"  membership.  To  a  hopeful  extent 
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lie  conferees  showed  an  appreciation  of  this  effort  to  make 
kntinuity  possible,  though  on  occasion  the  crowd  followed 
lie  names  rather  than  the  subjects  and  a  few  of  the  im- 
lortant  discussions  on  specialized  topics  were  left  with 
Inly  a  handful  of  the  already  convinced.  In  general,  how- 
Iver,  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  itself,  and  those  of  the 
lindred  groups,  notably  of  the  National  Conference  of 
jocial  Service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  were 
lovetailed  into  each  other  in  a  constructive  fashion  which 
Iromises  even  better  things  for  a  continuance  of  the  plans 
Iried  by  this  year's  program  committee  and  the  new  executive 
|:cretary,  Howard  R.  Knight. 

N  the  thicket  of  these  specialized  discussion  meetings,  it 
[  is  possible  for  one  person  to  have  only  a  very  general 
icture  of  the  whole  outline  of  the  forest,  traced  in 
rge  part  by  the  scraps  of  report  which  echoed  afterward 
hrough  hotel  lobbies  and  on  street  corners.  No  one  topic 
if  outstanding  force  or  novelty  seemed  to  have  emerged, 
hough  there  was  a  common  feeling  that  the  general  course 
lad  run  at  a  high  level  and  that  there  had  been  a  more 
eral  give  and  take  of  opinion  and  experience  than  at 
revious  conferences. 

The  problem  of  social  measurement  raised  its  young  head 
n  each  of  the  sections  and  showed  a  gratifying  growth  in 
he   weight    of   solid,   if   prosaic,    fact   through    the   diverse 
tudies    which    had    been    ripening   during   the   year.     The 
:ommon  problem  of  getting  on  with  the  neighbors  appeared 
n  such  time-honored  guises  as  "cooperation,"  "correlation," 
he  relation  of  social  work  to  church,  to  industry,  to  law, 
o  commercialized    recreation  such  as  the  movies  and    the 
lance-halls.    The   common    interest    in    broadcasting    aims, 
Drogress  and  results  came  out  in  the  bright  vernacular  of 
he  new  section  on  Educational  Publicity,  and  the  popular 
dinner  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Publicity  Methods  in 
Social  Work,  as  well  as  in  the  more  specialized  approaches 
of  the  division  on  Organization  of  Social  Forces,  with   a 
strong  undercurrent  of  finance.   The  problems  of  crime  and 
of  criminals  were  considered  gravely  and  intelligently;  the 
central  plea  expressed  by  Alfred  Bettman  of  Cincinnati  was 
for  the  more  speedy  and  certain  operation  of  the  machinery 
of  criminal  procedure,  and  for  a  philosophy  which  stresses 
the  treatment  of  the  offender  rather  than  the  punishment 
of  the  crime.    "No  available  data  proves  that  severity  of 

G~unishment  is  seriously  to  be  accepted  as  the  main  preventive 
f  crime.    All  human  experience  is  to  the  contrary." 
Because  of  the  unusual  opportunities  which   its  meeting- 
>lace  afforded,  this  Conference  had  a  special   focus  of  in- 
terest on   rural   problems.     The  economic  dilemma   of   the 
farmer  was  brought  out  sharply  in  the  address  at  the  second 
evening  session  by  Henry  A.  Wallace  of  Des  Moines,  editor 
of  Wallaces'  Farmer. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  farmers,  comprising  26  per 
cent  of  the  population,  get  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
national  income,  whereas  before  the  war  they  received  about 
20  per  cent.  Some  damage  has  been  done  by  the  fall  in  land 
values,  but  this  is  not  nearly  so  serious  as  the  drop  in  income. 
The  United  States  apparently  has  no  more  of  an  agricultural 
policy  than  did  Rome  two  thousand  years  ago  or  England  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Under  this  policy  we  have  about  four 
million  fewer  people  living  on  farms  of  the  United  States 
today  than  we  had  ten  years  ago.  Sooner  or  later,  however, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  policy  of  let  things  drift  will  result 
in  so  many  people  living  in  town  and  so  few  on  the  land  that 
the  price  of  farm  products  will  again  start  advancing  faster 
than  the  price  of  other  things.  The  differential  advantage 
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iteen  years  following  the  World  War.  The  great  industrial 
system  is  running  away  with  us.  Soon  we  shall  have  four  or 
hve  people  living  in  the  city  to  every  one  person  living  on  the 
land,  ine  immediate  need  is  undoubtedly  to  drive  more  folks 
irom  the  farms  into  the  cities  so  as  to  bring  about  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  farm  products  and  a  decline  in  the  wages  of  labor. 
i  he  long  time  need,  however,  may  be  the  exact  reverse.  The 
statesmen  and  historians  of  forty  years  hence  may  marvel  at 
the  blind  folly  of  the  way  in  which  the  agricultural  situation 
was  handled  during  the  fifteen  years  following  the  Great  War. 

Looking  across  the  huge  auditorium  of  the  Shrine  Temple 
it  was  amusing  to  notice  the  understanding  attention  of 
perhaps  half  of  the  audience,  the  interested  bewilderment  of 
the  others,  a  clear  commentary  on  Mr.  Wallace's  statement 
that  "neither  the  industrial  East  nor  the  political  East  has 
any  definite  attitude  on  agricultural  matters  aside  from  a 
rather  wearisome  desire  for  those  folks  out  West  to  stop 
making  so  much  noise."  The  Eastern  delegations  felt  more 
at  home  when  "Grace  Abbott  of  Nebraska"  rose  to 
enumerate  the  social  problems  which  run  through  the  life 
of  the  country  as  well  as  the  city  —  poverty,  disease,  crime, 
neglect,  feeblemindedness,  cruelty  —  and  constructive  efforts 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  on  behalf  of  the  health  and  edu- 
cation work  and  protection  of  country  children. 

IN  the  section  meetings  these,  subjects  split  up  into  the 
faceted  work  of  rural  social  workers  —  perhaps  most 
vividly  presented  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  Division  on 
Children.  Here  Agnes  Penrose  of  the  Church  Mission  of 
Help  in  the  Albany,  New  York,  diocese  told  of  the  ap- 
proach, through  the  known  and  loved  center  of  the  church, 
of  the  modern  spirit  spreading  through  many  parishes  like 
one  in  which  the  ladies'  society  was  arranging  to  sell  the 
hand-hewn  timbers  of  the  disused  buggy-sheds  to  raise 
money  toward  a  community  house.  The  visiting  teacher 
of  Boone  County,  Missouri,  Janet  Davidson  Baskett,  went 
on  with  the  story  of  the  expanding  place  of  the  country 
school,  called  upon  to  meet  a  string  of  crises  in  the  families 
of  its  pupils  which  might  well  appall  the  stoutest  heart  of 
a  caseworker  —  and  called  forth  the  subtlest  skill  of  the 
profession;  Constance  Hastings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  told  how  a  state-wide  private  agency  is 
meeting  local  committees  half  way  in  the  work  of  their  own 
communities;  and  Lydia  Eicher,  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Child  Welfare  in  New  Mexico,  pictured  casework  along 
the  frontier  where  in  one  instance  at  least  it  had  been 
necessary  to  place  the  barrier  of  almost  a  whole  state  be- 
tween a  child  and  her  family  to  enable  her  to  grow  up 
away  from  the  gossip  of  a  countryside  which  knew  all  about 
the  neighbors.  A  simultaneous  round  table  led  by  Louise 
Cottrell,  extension  director  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
discussed  the  organization  needed  to  free  and  support  a 
local  worker  for  undifferentiated  casework  against  the 
background  of  the  unique  Iowa  plan.  (See  The  Survey, 
February  15,  1925:  A  Social-Working  State  University,  by 
Louise  Cottrell.)  Rural  jails,  rural  research,  rural  surveys, 
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came  in  for  their  share  of  discussion.  A  city  worker  who 
strayed  into  these  meetings  might  well  have  imagined  her- 
self Alice  through  the  looking  glass,  seeing  her  familiar 
struggles  with  overcrowding  transmuted  into  an  equally 
thorny  problem  of  isolation  ;  her  efforts  to  supplant  too 
hectic  a  life  for  children  countered  by  the  drab  monotony 
of  distant  farm-houses  ;  the  evils  of  overwork  the  same,  but 
the  work  so  different. 


A^TER  all,  as  Gertrude  Vaile  of  Ames,  Iowa,  reminded 
one  group,  the  processes  in  rural  casework  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  city,  but  the  point  of  view  may  be  very 
different.  This  difference  Professor  George  Von  Tungeln 
of  Iowa  State  College  defined  in  schematic  terms:  in  the 
city,  social  work  is  likely  to  be  a  triangle,  with  three 
corners  occupied  respectively  by  the  contributors  of  money, 
the  workers,  and  the  clients.  The  people  who  sup- 
port city  social  work  ordinarily  do  not  think  of  themselves 
as  beneficiaries.  In  the  country,  the  relationship  is  likely 
to  take  the  form  of  a  straight  line,  with  the  taxpayer  at 
one  end  as  both  supporter  and  gainer,  the  social  worker  at 
the  other.  The  worker  and  the  work  become  a  kind  of 
service  for  which  everyone  pays  and  to  which  everyone  is 
entitled,  like  that  of  the  schools.  The  farmer  thinks  in 
terms  of  community  work  rather  than  casework,  whatever 
the  technique  by  which  results  are  obtained. 

Professor  E.  L.  Morgan,  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
emphasized  the  farmers'  capacity  for  community  action,  an 
art  lost  in  the  vastness  and  complexity  of  city  life.  "In  the 
cities  things  are  'put  over,'  but  no  group  of  country  people 
will  go  further  or  faster  than  the  majority  of  the  people 
both  see  and  believe.  No  community  will  go  further  or 
faster  than  its  own  local  leaders  will  take  it.  The  challenge 
to  every  organization  which  has  a  unit  in  a  small  town  is 
to  play  fair.  Whenever  the  outside  leader  does  a  single 
thing  which  the  local  leader  could  do  he  is  a  robber." 
Because  of  the  closeness  of  community  interaction,  the  social 
and  economic  factors  in  rural  work  are  interdependent  and 
must  be  developed  together.  "Social  work  is  new  to  cities 
but  not  to  country  life.  We  must  graft  modern  techniques 
on  to  the  enormous  reservoir  of  good-will." 

The  points  at  which  the  differing  attitudes  of  country, 
town  and  city  folk  found  their  common  meeting  ground 
were  the  Sunday  meetings.  The  afternoon  session,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  W.C.T.U.,  heard  Grace  Abbott 
declare  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  the  "great  child-welfare 
measure  of  the  century"  ;  heard  John  A.  Lapp's  vigorous 
assertion,  "There  can  be  no  substitute  for  prohibition,"  and 
Martha  Bensley  Bruere's  graphic  story  of  the  survey  ini- 
tiated by  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  as  result 
of  its  discussions  at  Cleveland  last  year.  (See  The  Survey, 
February  15,  1927:  Does  Prohibition  Work?  by  Haven 
Emerson,  M.D.) 

WHAT  next?  Mrs.  Bruere  asked.  We  have  been 
eager  to  abolish  alcohol  and  its  evils;  what  have  we 
to  offer  in  place  of  the  satisfactions  it  offered?  "One  or 
two  drinks  in  a  miserable  little  girl  in  a  box  factory  will 
make  her  feel  like  a  debutante."  What  legitimate  release 
can  take  their  place?  The  substitute  for  the  saloon  is  an 
immaterial  thing.  The  best  aids  to  prohibition  that  we 
have  developed  so  far  are  the  movie,  the  aui  o,  the  radio  ; 
but  they  are  not  enough.  The  saloon  was  adventure,  it 
offered  a  social  occasion,  Mrs.  Bruere  continued  in  a  dis- 


cussion meeting  on  the  same  subject  the  following  day 
Enforcement  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  might  bring  on< 
kind  of  aridity;  but,  aside  from  that,  what  can  be  done  tc 
promote  observance? 

Sunday  evening  Rabbi  A.  H.  Silver  of  Cleveland  thrilled 
a  meeting  of  town  and  conference  which  overtaxed  the 
enormous  hall  and  stage  of  the  Shrine  Temple  and  turned 
hundreds  away  by  a  vision  of  a  church  which  is  "shifting 
its  center  of  emotional  gravity  from  the  heavens  which 
belong  to  God  to  the  earth  which  God  gave  to  the  children 
of  men;  from  the  realm  of  human  conjecture  and  imagina- 
tion to  the  realm  of  reality  where  men  live  and  toil  and 
suffer  and  struggle  for  a  bit  of  happiness.  .  .  .  The  church 
must  not  remain  content  to  speak  of  social  justice  in  the 
abstract.  The  church  is  not  an  academy  for  speculative 
sciences.  It  is  a  dynamic  agency  equipped  for  social  re- 
construction. It  must  enter  the  arena  of  life  and  do  battle 
for  its  sanctities." 

"Who  were  the  insurgents?"  asked  a  social  worker  who 
had  not  been  at  Des  Moines.  "Who  were  the  people  who 
worked  up  the  unscheduled  meetings  because  they  had  some- 
thing to  say  which  was  not  on  the  regular  program?" 

Two  groups  organized  spontaneously  to  pass  resolutions, 
as  the  Conference  as  a  body  cannot  pass  them;  one  set 
looking  toward  the  humanizing  of  our  present  policy 
toward  European  immigration  and  its  proposed  application 
to  immigrants  from  this  hemisphere;  the  other  to  ask  the 
governor  of  California  to  pardon  a  social  worker,  Anita 
Whitney,  who,  except  for  that  action,  will  go  to  jail  under 
the  criminal  syndicalism  law  of  her  state  without  even  an 
imputation  of  wrongdoing  of  any  kind  on  her  part,  but 
merely  through  her  membership  in  the  outlaw  Communist 
Labor  Party.  Yet  to  judge  by  expressions  of  sentiment  on 
many  hands  either  of  these  actions  might  well  have  been 
taken  by  a  majority  of  the  Conference  itself  were  its 
practise  to  pass  resolutions. 

TF  there  were  insurgencies,  they  came  not  in  the  form  of  an 
organized  group,  or  a  plan  for  action,  but  rather  the 
vague  questionings  of  some  in  each  of  the  sections  as  to  the 
potency  of  external  conditions  in  individual  disaster — en- 
vironmental determinism,  it  might  be  called — so  stirringly 
expressed  in  the  president's  address.  Such  an  insurgency, 
if  it  be  one,  questions  the  determining  power  which  has 
been  attributed  commonly  to  external  handicaps;  looks 
patiently  past  these  indubitable  conditions  at  the  person 
behind,  to  seek  in  his  emotion  patterns  the  source  of  some 
of  the  failures  which  have  beset  him. 

Somewhat  of  this  attitude  was  described  by  Dr.  Frank- 
wood  Williams  as  the  psychiatrist's  approach  to  family 
casework.  The  psychiatrist,  he  declared,  sees  the  family 
chiefly  as  a  set  of  emotional  relationships.  There  are  other 
aspects  which  may  be  regarded— the  physical,  the  social,  the 
economic,  the  legal ;  the  psychiatrist  tries  to  look  at  and 
past  these.  He  sees  that  all  human  beings  possess  at  a  very 
early  age  feelings  of  anxiety,  fear,  guilt  and  inferiority. 
Parents  quite  generally  have  not  handled  these  problems 
well,  yet  all  other  aspects  of  the  child's  whole  life,  in- 
cluding the  physical,  may  be  greatly  affected  by  the  success 
or  failure  with  which  this  early  sense  of  insecurity  is  met. 
Many  of  the  latei  difficulties  which  seem  to  be  social,  or 
economic,  or  legal,  appear  to  the  psychiatrist  as  symptoms, 
as  pain  is  a  symptom;  the  root  of  the  trouble  lies  deeper  in 
the  emotional  life  of  the  individual. 
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Such  an  approach  wipes  out  the  tag  of  "privileged"  and 
"under-privileged"  whereby  some  people  have  tried  to 
designate  the  proper  clients  of  social  agencies,  and  leaves 
most  of  mankind  adrift  in  the  same  boat,  social  worker  and 
client  together.  "Most  hoboes  are  quite  as  normal  as  the 
rest  of  us  who  haven't  the  independence  to  stake  our  careers 
on  one  urge,"  declared  Professor  Joseph  Jastrow  of  Wis- 
consin. "Perhaps  traveling  salesmen  are  cautious,  inhibited, 
or  conventional  hoboes."  "When  confronted  with  a  problem 
child,  we  haven't  far  to  look  to  find  a  problem  parent," 
suggested  Jeannette  Regensburg  of  the  Bureau  of  Children's 
Guidance.  One  of  the  most  discussed  papers  of  the  Con- 
ference was  that  by  Grace  Marcus,  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  on  the  adaptation 
of  casework  training  to  deal  with  the  worker's  personal 
problems,  which  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  issue  of 
The  Survey.  The  humanity,  as  well  as  the  charm  of  Leon 
Whipple's  talk  on  The  Magic  Gift  of  Style,  tracing  the 
course  of  "social-work  writing"  from  Malthus  to  the  studies 
in  personalities  by  Eleanor  R.  Wembrfdge  and  Miriam  Van 
Waters,  was  another  of  the  outstanding  successes  of  the 
Conference.  Let  us  not  only  make  the  world  safe  for 
people,  these  insurgents  said  in  effect,  paraphrasing  Chester 
Rowell's  appeal,  but  make  people  safe  for  the  world  and 
for  themselves. 

Other  unusually  successful  meetings,  by  general  agree- 
ment, included  one  in  the  health  section  and  one  by  the 
Committee  on  Publicity  Methods  at  which  a  group  of 
speakers  were  limited  to  five  minutes  each  to  tell  of  some 
specific  job,  and  by  reason  of  their  brevity,  were  forced  to 
concentrate  on  the  high  spots,  squeezing  out  its  generaliza- 
tions;  in  two  meetings  at  which  speakers  failed  to  turn-up, 
thereby  leaving  the  field  open  to  spontaneous  discussion; 
in  the  experiment,  first  tried  this  year,  of  a  series  of  meetings 
at  which  the  same  group  came  together  several  times  by 
invitation  to  work  on  rural  problems,  limited  in  number 
and  planned  to  include  varying  points  of  view.  (One  of 
the  persistent  obstacles  to  successful  round  tables  has  been 
the  habit  of  delegates  of  "shopping  around"  from  meeting 
to  meeting,  leaving  one  to  try  another  if  the  flavor  does 
not  last,  instead  of  considering  themselves  as  members  of 
a  body  committed  for  that  hour  to  consider  and  contribute 
to  the  stated  topic.)  Unusually  successful,  too,  was  the 
device  of  having  this  Conference  close  at  a  luncheon 
meeting;  crowding  to  the  doors  the  largest  ballroom  of  the 
largest  hotel  with  delegates  who  wanted  to  hear  Jane 


Addams  speak  on  the  Social  Aspects  of  the  Immigration 
Law  and  Royal  Meeker  on  International  Aspects  of  Social 
Work,  and  found  that  they  could  do  so  and  still  have  time 
to  pack  and  make  the  night  trains.  There  was  no  petering 
off  of  this  Conference  at  the  end ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
gained  steadily  in  momentum  through  the  final  days,  and 
reached  its  appointed  conclusion  with  all  flags  flying. 

But  possibly  the  outstanding  proof  that  a  conference  of 
this  magnitude  can  confer  came  in  a  meeting  which  con- 
sidered the  choice  of  place  for  the  1928  session.    Memphis 
and  Detroit  had  invited  the  Conference ;  a  committee  on 
time  and  place  had  worked  exhaustively  on  a  choice ;  and 
its   recommendation   had   been  overruled   by  the   executive 
committee.    The  issue  came  before  the  voting  membership 
prickly  with  the  differing  and  firm  opinions  of  the  opposed 
adherents.    A  principle  was  involved:   would   the   colored 
members  of  the  Conference  be  assured  south  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  of   a  chance  to  participate   in   conference 
sessions  without   inconvenience  or   discrimination?     Under 
the  patient,  direct  and  impartial  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Lapp 
all  the  cards  were  laid  on  the  table.   The  Time  and  Place 
Committee  reported  convincing  assurances  from  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  the  churches,  and  responsible  citizens  of 
Memphis  that  there  are  adequate  facilities  for  housing  all 
the  members  of  the  Conference  comfortably,  and  adequate 
meeting  places  in  which  no   discrimination   as   to   race  or 
color  will  be  made.    Luncheon  and  dinner  meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  churches  and  served  by  the  staffs  of  the  hotels. 
With  the  pledge  not  only  of  cooperation,  but  of  courtesy, 
a  session  which  might  have  been  a  squabble  evolved  in  an 
orderly  and   intelligent   fashion   as   a   discussion.     Instead 
of  heat,  the  energies  of  the  meeting  were  transmuted  into 
light  whereby  the  mountain  was  seen  to  be  no  more  than  a 
molehill.    By  a  vote  which  finally  was  made  unanimous, 
the  fifty-fifth   National   Conference  of   Social  Work   will 
meet   in    Memphis,    Tennessee,    under    the    presidency    of 
Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  executive  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Welfare  Federation.    Mr.  Kingsley  was  chairman  of  the 
organization  committee  of  the  Conference  that  nominated 
the  first  woman  president,  Jane  Addams,  and  provided  for 
the    first    organized    consideration    of    industrial    problems 
through  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Occupational 
Standards.    Social  workers  in  Brooklyn,   Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland  and  Philadelphia  have  known  his  leadership.    < 
to  Memphis! 


What  the  Conference  Did  to  Des  Moines 


By  T.  J.  EDMONDS 


A  I  sat  in  my  padded  cell  at  press  headquarters  the 
day  after  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
at'  Des    Moines    closed,    futilely    scribbling    this 
question    on    a    sheet    of   otherwise    blank    paper, 
George    Hamilton,   Des   Moines'   jolly  convention   bureau, 
looked  over  my  shoulder  and  said: 
"Well,  did  it?" 

"Did  what  what?"  I  inquired  intelligently. 
"Did  the  conference  do  anything  to  Des  Moines? 
"Yes,"  I  said,  "it  made  nervous  wrecks  of  a  number  of 
reputable  citizens  who  served  on  committees  and  it  broke 
up  several  families.    It  added  the  conference  widow  to  the 


ranks    of    golf    widows,    lodge    widows,    and    the    like. 

George  looked  at   me  compassionately   for  a   while 
then  remarked  dryly,  "Your  brain  is  just  back  from  a  hard 
drive  and  you  are  suffering  from  imperfect  oxidation^ 

"Well,"  I  alibied,  "what  it  did  to  Des  Moines  isn  t 


"Anvwav,  1  r««'"~  petulantly,  "The  Survey  didnt 
word  the  title  right.  The  preposition  'to'  coupled  with  any 
form  of  the  verb  'do'  suggests  damage  or  punishn  nt. 

"You've  told  all  there  is  to  that,"  soothed  George, 
don't  let   yourself   be   handicapped   by   the   Manhattamzed 
Inception  of  the  English  language.    Tell   what  the  Con- 
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ference  done  for  Des  Moines  and  for  itself  in  Des  Moines." 

"I  can't,"  I  emitted  feebly,  "I'm  done  for  myself." 

"Then  let  George  do  it,"  said  George. 

"Shoot,"  I  shouted. 

And  this  is  what  he  said.  George's  ideas.  My  words. 
It  was  ever  thus. 

An  eminent  sociologist  remarked  at  the  conference  that  he 
had  much  enjoyed  preparing  a  paper  on  "Popular  fallacies 
in  regard  to  health."  There  are  a  great  many  fallacies 
in  any  community  in  regard  to  social  work.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  some  of  these  fallacies  may  have  existed  in  the 
"nation's  convention  city"  which  has  elsewhere  been  referred 
to  as  the  Athens  of  America;  and  it  is  also  barely  possible, 
as  the  same  sociologist  just  now  observed,  that  some  of  these 
fallacies  have  been  dissipated  ("dispersed"  is  a  better  word — 
the  corn  belt  is  dry). 

Now  as  a  matter  of  scientific  social  statistical  study  it  will 
pay  to  inquire,  "What  are  some  of  these  fallacies?" 

Since  in  The  Survey  we  can  not  use  the  pink,  green,  red, 
buff  and  purple  sheets  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  we 
will  use  a  numbering  and  lettering  system  in  presenting  a 
typical  group  of  these  fallacies: 

i  a.    Social  workers  are  Puritans. 

ib.    Social  workers  are  Bohemian. 

2a.  Social  work  is  "cold  and  statistical,"  stingy  and 
stereotyped. 

2b.    Social  work  is  sob-sister  stuff,  coddling,  pauperizing. 

3a.  The  following  statement  is  correct:  "I  know  I  can 
do  social  work  because  I  love  children." 

3b.    The  A.  A.  of  S.  W.  is  a  trust  of  technicians. 

43.    Social  workers  have  no  sense  of  humor. 

4b.    Strike  out  "of  humor." 

5a.    There  is  too  much  overhead. 

5b.    There  is  not  enough  head  (work). 

Most  of  these  fallacies  have  been  at  least  partially  elim- 
inated in  Des  Moines  by  the  presence  of  the  conference. 

Those  people  of  Des  Moines  who  were  interested  enough 
either  to  attend  the  meetings  or  to  read  the  newspapers 
were  impressed  with  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  scope  and  variety  of  social  work. 

2.  Social  work   is   really   a   profession,    important,   dig- 
nified and  skilled. 

3.  Social  workers  are  human. 

5.  They  possess  sincerity,  courage  and  a  deep  enthusiasm 
for  their  jobs  and  for  the  big  causes  they  represent. 

A  CERTAIN  citizen  prominent  in  both  the  state  and  na- 
tional manufacturers'  associations  said  before  the  con- 
ference that  he  had  in  mind  to  write  a  pamphlet  suggesting 
that  various  sorts  of  social  workers  get  together,  compare 
their  experiences,  knowledge  and  ideas  and  unite  their 
forces  in  discussion  of  all  the  various  phases  of  human  wel- 
fare. A  little  later  he  came  to  the  Shrine  Temple  and 
found  that  this  very  thing  was  being  done.  He  said,  "Isn't 
it  fortunate  I  did  not  publish  what  I  considered  a  brilliant 
original  idea?  I  would  have  been  embarrassed  to  learn  that 
I  was  just  fifty-four  years  too  late." 

The  most  frequent  comment  among  newspaper  men  was 
that  social  workers  are  quite  human  after  all.  On  the  other 
hand  a  local  reporter,  after  enjoying  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  an  informal  chat  with  a  dozen  leading  lights  of  the 
conference,  in  which  wit  and  humor  and  common  sense 
were  expressed  in  Anglo-Saxon,  ended  up  by  asking  that 
each  one  give  in  two  or  three  sentences  a  definition  of  social 


; 


work  and  a  statement  of  its  aims.  Immediately  the  minds, 
of  the  leading  lights  were  thrown  into  reverse  gear  and 
sonorous  technical  terms  of  Latin  origin  rolled  forth.  Thus 
the  interviews  so  carefully  staged  by  Evart  G.  Routzahn 
proved  unusable— at  least  they  failed  to  appear.  This  re- 
minds me  of  the  conference  story  of  the  man  who  locked 
his  room-mate  out,  went  to  sleep  and  stayed  there  so  soundly 
that  the  Ft.  Des  Moines  Hotel  had  to  pry  the  servidor  off 
to  get  in.  The  day's  speeches  must  have  been  opiated.  Per- 
haps it  was  this  that  led  to  the  suggestion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  speeches  in  division  12  should  her 
after  be  selected  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Just  one  comment  on  what  Des  Moines  and  Iowa  woul 
have  liked  to  do  to  the  conference  but  perhaps  failed  to  do. 
There  was  a  lot  of  rural  propaganda.  I  question  very  much 
whether  it  fully  got  over  except  to  those  already  sold.  Prob- 
ably Henry  Wallace's  masterly  but  possibly  highly  technical 
discussion  of  agricultural  economics  produced  the  same  effect 
upon  the  New  York  delegation  that  a  review  of  Social 
Diagnosis  would  have  produced  upon  Henry  Wallace.  New 
York  City  is  pretty  far  east  of  the  Hudson  and  the  corn  belt 
is  vaguely  somewhere  west  of  the  setting  sun.  But  of  course 
if  President  Coolidge  doesn't  understand  the  economics  of 
the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  how  can  we  expect  a  social 
worker  from  Boston  or  the  Bronx  to  do  so? 

One  thing  the  conference  did  do  for  Des  Moines  was  to 
give  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  .an  enthusiasm  for 
what  one  from  Philadelphia  termed  the  buoyancy  and  alert- 
ness, the  optimism  and  kindliness  of  the  people.  Perhaps 
this  was  in  part  a  ready  reflection  of  those  same  qualities 
by  the  social  worker  delegates,  as  one  citizen  remarked. 

A  great  many  local  residents  through  whose  cypress  trees 
the  moon  never  shines  had  their  first  opportunity  to  see  the 
stars  in  the  dome  of  the  Shrine  Temple.  This  scenic 
effect  was  a  most  appropriate  prelude  to  the  eloquence  of 
Rabbi  Silver  which  so  uplifted  an  overflowing  auditorium. 

Oh,  yes,  the  conference  added  several  words  to  the  vocab- 
ulary of  Iowa's  intelligensia,  conspicuous  among  them  "devi- 
ates" as  a  noun  and  "rapprochement." 

This  was  a  veterans'  conference.  There  they  were  for 
Des  Moines  to  gaze  upon,  those  heroic  figures — 

Alexander  Johnson,  perennial  boy,  dean  of  jesters  but 
trader  in  horse  sense,  self-styled  dry  nurse  of  the  conference — 

Jane  Addams,  patron  saint  of  the  world's  youth — 

Graham  Taylor,  a  great  commoner,  confidant  of  two  gen- 
erations of  great  publishers — 

Florence  Kelley,  fit  heroine  for  Henley — 

Hastings  Hart,  haloed  with  a  half  century  of  service — 

But  the  glorious  traditions  embodied  in  the  elder  states- 
men mingled  with  the  job-joy  in  the  youths,  the  latter  per- 
sonified by  Howard  Knight,  executive  extraordinary,  of 
whom  it  was  said,  "It  takes  two  men  to  see  him,  one  to  say 
'Here  he  comes'  and  another  'There  he  goes'  " — and  who 
nevertheless  united  with  that  executiveness  such  finesse  that 
Des  Moines  liked  him  and  all  his  crew  much. 

And  finally  the  outstandingness  of  John  Lapp,  both 
youth  and  veteran,  dignified  and  courageous,  gripping  the 
gavel  with  precision,  clarity  and  mastery,  Crusader  of  Now, 
without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

The  range  of  program  subjects,  their  timeliness  and  hu- 
man interest,  the  ability,  sincerity  and  prominence  of  the 


speakers,  the  personnel  and  personality  of 
could  not  do  other  than  give  Des  Moines 
for  social  workers  and  for  social  work. 


the   delegates, 
a  new  respect 


JA  Case-work  Approach  to  Unemployment 

By  JULIA  ALSBERG 
Awarded  First  Prize  in  the  Fourth  Harmon  Quarterly  Contest 


UNEMPLOYMENT    may    be    likened    to    a 
vicious  triangle.    On   the  one  side  is  the  em- 
ployee turned  out  of  a  job  because  the  season 
is  slack  and  his  services  are  no  longer  necessary ; 
on  the  other  side  the  employer,  forced  to  "close 
down"  because  the  market  does  not  require  his  product  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  on  the  third  side,  the  family 
case   working  agency,  whose  case   load  grows,  and   whose 
opportunities    for    finding    employment    diminish,    as    those 
drastic   seasons   of   unemployment   appear   almost    regularly 
year  after  year. 

In  order  to  approach  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
plan  to  coordinate  the  supply  and  demand  of  labor  in  terms 
of  both  the  employer  and  the  employee,  it  seemed  to  us  in 
the  South  District  of  the  St.  Louis  Provident  Association 
that  we  needed  a  complete  picture  of  the  industrial  district 
in  which  the  office  was  located.  We  also  needed  a  complete 
analysts  of  the  men  and  women 
who  appealed  to  us  for  assistance 
because  of  unemployment.  There- 
fore two  simultaneous  studies 
extending  over  a  period  of  one 
year  were  planned,  the  first  re- 
lating to  the  employed  and  the 
second  to  the  employer. 

Each  visitor  in  the  district  was 
made  responsible  for  the  study  of 
the  employee.  A  work  schedule 
was  obtained  on  every  wage 
earner  who  came  to  the  organiza- 
tion because  of  unemployment. 
This  schedule  included  informa- 
tion regarding  his  education, 
vocational  training,  occupation, 
employment  experience  beginning 
with  his  first  job  and  covering 
the  last  five  year  period  of  his 
employment.  His  social  history 
was  obtained  and  his  financial 
status,  including  his  debts  and 
minimum  budget.  Verification  of 

last  work  record  and  of  the  new  job  obtained  was  included. 
The  study  covered  a  period  of  nine  months,  beginning  in 
April  1926  and  continuing  through  December  of  the  same 
year.  In  a  total  of  361  applications,  132  wage  earners  were 
out  of  work;  and  of  this  number  61  per  cent  were  appli- 
cants who  had  never  before  been  known  to  the  Association. 
It  is  significant  that  of  the  132  applicants  who  obviously 
needed  employment,  only  42  made  that  their  request,  while 
89,  apparently  seeing  no  hope  of  obtaining  work,  asked 
for  relief. 

What  manner  of  people  were  these  132,  all  workers  and 
all  without  work  ?  What  was  their  educational  background  ? 
Fifty  or  37.9  per  cent,  the  largest  number,  had  had  between 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  education,  5  per  cent  had  gone 
past  the  eighth  grade  in  school,  while  12  per  cent  were  with- 


"A  conference  of  the  veterans,"  T.  J. 
Edmonds  calls  the  Des  Moines  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  on  another  page.  But  the 
veterans  applauded  roundly  when  two 
young  recruits  of  the  profession  step- 
ped forward  to  receive  the  first  and 
second  awards  in  the  Harmon  Quar- 
terly contest  for  the  best  accounts  of 
new  aspects  of  social  work  from  John 
A.  Lapp,  president  of  the  Conference 
and  chairman  of  the  jury  of  award. 
Miss  Alsberg's  paper,  which  won  the 
first  prize  of  $250,  appears  herewith; 
the  second  and  third  prize-winners, 
by  Frances  M.  Potter  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  will  come  later. 


out  any  schooling.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
had  received  some  trade  or  apprentice  training.  Thirty  per 
cent  had  left  school  in  order  to  help  support  large  families ; 
14  per  cent  had  been  cut  short  in  their  school  career  because 
of  other  social  needs  in  the  home,  such  as  sickness  and 
desertion;  while  the  remaining  56  per  cent  either  did  not 
desire  further  education  or  were  cut  off  because  of  lack 
of  facilities  in  rural  communities,  physical  handicaps  or 
indifferent  parents. 

What  of  their  employment  history?  Only  50  per  cent  of 
the  group  were  unskilled;  15  per  cent  were  semi-skilled, 
while  33.3  per  cent  were  skilled.  Twenty-seven  had  first 
worked  on  farms,  and  29  had  begun  their  employment 
experience  in  factories. 

The  study  covered  the  jobs  held  during  the  last  five  years, 
which  showed  employment  trends.  Thirteen  per  cent  had 
held  not  more  than  two  positions  during  this  period.  Thirty- 
six  per  cent,  the  largest  group, 
had  between  3  and  5  jobs,  35  per 
cent  had  held  between  5  and  10 
different  jobs  and  15  per  cent 
had  held  10  or  more.  While  the 
largest  number  had  3  or  more 
types  of  jobs  during  that  period, 
73  per  cent  were  following  their 
occupation.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
obtained  jobs  through  their  own 
efforts  or  those  of  their  friends, 
while  only  5  per  cent  ever  used 
agencies  or  unions  in  their  en- 
deavor to  get  work.  For  the  most 
part  these  individuals  had  been 
out  of  work  only  a  short  time, 
68  per  cent  for  one  month,  21 
per  cent  for  one  week  and  1 1 
per  cent  for  more  than  three 
months.  Only  13  of  the  group 
had  been  discharged,  but  60  had 
been  laid  off  because  of  the  re- 
duction of  forces.  Eighteen  had 
had  their  last  employment  on  a 


temporary  basis,  and  41  had  quit  because  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  last  employment  record  of  51  per  cent  of  this  group 
was  entirely  satisfactory,  while  48  per  cent  were  rated  un- 
desirable for  a  variety  of  causes  all  the  way  from  dishonesty 
to  language  difficulties. 

What  of  the  compensation  that  had  come  as  a  result  of 
their  efforts   as  measured   by  minimum   economic   require- 
ments?   Forty-two  had  been  earning  less  than  they  could 
live  on   even  on  a  minimum  budget.    Sixty  had  a  sufficient 
wage  to  meet  the  budgetary  needs  of  the  family,  while  3C 
were  able   to  meet   their  budgetary   expenses   and    have 
balance  at  the  end  of  the   month.    This  then   somew 
represented  the  group  of  men  applying  to  a  case  woi 
agency  under  the  stress  of  unemployment. 

This  whole  fact-finding  job  was  a  part  of  the  imm< 
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program  of  individual  service.  The  information  obtained 
was  used  at  once  in  an  effort  to  provide  the  needed  em- 
ployment. When  the  work  record  was  good,  the  man  was 
recommended  for  an  available  job.  By  this  means  in  one 
group  of  93  selected  for  study,  42  were  placed  within  one 
week,  and  40  more  within  one  month.  When  the  work 
record  was  poor,  the  man  was  told  frankly  why  he  could 
not  be  recommended.  But  as  we  had  been  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  demands  for  employment,  we  were  in  a  position 
to  suggest  possible  openings  where  he  might  apply  and  ob- 
tain a  position  through  his  own  efforts.  A  surprising  num- 
ber of  these  men  obtained  jobs  in  this  way,  undoubtedly 
gaining  thereby  more  than  the  job  itself. 

AS  a  result  of  this  attention  to  the  employment  problem 
/X  in  the  case  work  program,  requests  for  jobs  increased 
to  the  point  at  which  the  district  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
an  employment  bureau.  This  was  overcome  by  carefully 
considering  every  application  and  accepting  only  such  as 
presented  true  case  work  problems.  Case  workers  in  the 
district  have  thus  been  able  to  see  the  essential  value  of 
resources  and  are  using  what  we  know  to  be  available  em- 
ployment, saving  their  own  energies  and  that  of  their  client 
as  well.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  securing  of  work  rather 
than  the  giving  of  relief,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  only 
$1,250.61  was  expended  on  132  families  or  an  average  of 
$9.47  per  family. 

Turning  now  to  the  industries  as  such,  these  questions 
suggest  themselves:  What  of  the  history  of  the  district  it- 
self? Just  what  sort  of  employment  does  it  afford?  How 
diversified  a  field  does  it  offer  to  workers  seeking  jobs? 

The  district,  which  is  in  the  southern  part  of  St.  Louis, 
is  very  old  and  has  developed  from  a  sparsely  settled  home 
community  to  an  overpopulated  industrial  center.  Although 
it  is  the  hub  of  industry  in  this  section  of  the  city,  unem- 
ployment flourishes.  The  records  of  the  Provident  Asso- 
ciation give  evidence  of  peaks  of  unemployment  in  July  and 
August  and  again  from  October  through  March.  For  three 
years  this  situation  has  been  met  by  running  far  over  the 
allowance  for  relief  to  supply  the  immediate  needs  of 
families  who  seemed  to  be  cut  off  from  any  possible  income 
during  the  dull  season. 

Seventy-six  industries  were  listed  in  the  district.  With 
this  as  a  directory  the  study  was  planned  by  the  district 
staff  together  with  the  district  committee,  composed  of  men 
and  women  who  had  local  social  and  business  interests. 
Each  member  of  the  committee  served  as  a  sponsor  for  in- 
teresting the  industries  with  whose  personnel  he  was  ac- 
quainted. The  employers'  study,  which  included  filling  out 
a  schedule  on  each  of  the  76  industries,  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  senior  visitor  and  district  superintendent.  By 
careful  planning,  three  factories  a  week  were  visited.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  classify  the  industries,  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  key  person  of  the  industry  and  through  him  obtain 
facts  regarding  the  kind  of  labor  employed,  the  scale  of 
wages,  the  hours  of  employment,  the  attitude  toward  re- 
employment,  and  the  methods  which  they  preferred  the 
Provident  Association  to  use  in  referring  applicants  for  jobs. 

Of  these  industries,  32  were  found  to  produce  iron,  steel 
and  metal  products ;  1 1  dealt  in  lumber  and  lumber  supplies ; 
and  the  remainder  represented  a  not  too  diversified  manu- 
facture of  chemicals,  textiles,  leather  products,  vehicles  and 
the  like.  This  information  covered  the  type  of  labor  re- 
quired and  the  character  of  work  to  be  done.  Second,  it 


was  most  enlightening  to  find  that  the  Negro  population 
of  the  district  is  small  because  only  2O  of  the  factories 
employed  Negro  men  and  only  2  Negro  women.  Of  12,681 
workers  on  this  area,  only  962  were  Negroes.  Third,  the 
fact  that  the  largest  factory  in  this  section  is  one  of  the 
very  few  in  St.  Louis  which  employs  Mexican  labor  explains 
why  we  have  one  of  the  largest  Mexican  settlements  in  this 
city  near  at  hand.  Fourth,  in  general,  physical  conditions 
in  the  industries  were  good.  Fifty  per  cent  had  modern 
equipment ;  all  but  five  were  well  ventilated ;  only  one  was 
noisy  and  all  but  nine  were  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Important  as  is  this  data,  there  is  another  factor  of  even 
greater  value:  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  employers 
toward  the  case  work  effort  and  their  participation  in  it. 
The  feeling  gradually  changed  from  one  of  indifference  to 
that  of  respect  and  confidence.  The  approach  was  made 
possible  by  our  mutual  interest  in  the  employee.  It  \vas 
made  evident  from  the  beginning  that  no  favors  would  be 
asked  and  that  our  dealings  would  be  on  a  strictly  business 
basis.  We  were  interested  at  first  in  learning  definite  facts 
about  the  industries  in  the  section  and  their  need  for  men. 
The  Association's  workers  were  met  invariably  with  the 
same  statement — that  because  of  their  past  experience  in 
receiving  square  pegs  for  round  holes  from  various  charity 
organizations,  it  would  be  impossible  to  accept  bur  plan. 
However,  the  proposition  of  verifying  the  last  work  record 
of  every  man  before  referring  him  to  a  position  appealed 
to  these  business  men  as  a  worth-while  scheme.  They  were 
willing  to  enter  into  a  "gentlemen's  agreement"  and 
promised  to  consider  the  applicants.  Besides  giving  in- 
formation which  often  required  thought  and  reference,  they 
offered  valuable  suggestions  and  some  few  volunteered  their 
services  when  we  should  be  ready  to  gather  statistics. 

Two  kinds  of  employers  were  represented  in  the  district: 
one  type  interested  in  production  alone,  the  other  in  pro- 
duction plus  the  human  element.  While  the  very  bad  con- 
ditions are  in  the  minority,  those  which  do  exist  are  de- 
plorable. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  an  American  city  of 
this  size  there  exists  in  one  particular  factory  a  condition 
which  borders  on  peonage.  This  factory,  employing  foreign 
labor,  is  in  the  heart  of  a  foreign  settlement,  in  which  some 
of  the  more  prosperous  countrymen  maintain  large  boarding 
houses.  When  a  boarder  is  out  of  employment,  he  goes  to 
his  landlord,  who  in  turn  takes  him  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  factory.  Before  he  is  placed  he  signs  an  agreement 
whereby  his  wages  are  given  directly  to  the  landlord,  who 
takes  out  what  he  considers  his  share  before  he  gives  the 
remainder  to  the  worker. 

SOME  few  employers  were  most  emphatic  in  their  belief 
that  none  but  the  unemployable  applied  to  the  Provi- 
dent Association;  otherwise  why  need  they  apply?  One  of 
them  challenged  us  with  "If  you  ever  have  a  good  man,  I 
should  like  to  know  about  him.  I'd  give  him  a  job  just  to 
prove  my  point."  The  very  next  day  a  man  with  whom  the 
Provident  Association  had  had  previous  contact,  and  who 
was  known  to  be  reliable,  came  to  the  office  for  a  job.  He 
was  sent  to  this  factory.  That  was  ten  months  ago  and  he 
is  still  there.  It  is  not  the  employer  but  the  Provident 
Association  which  has  proved  its  point.  This  employer  con- 
tributed to  the  Community  Fund  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
The  personnel  director  of  another  factory  was  skeptical 
but  agreed  to  give  the  organization  an  opportunity  to  prove 
its  theories.  In  the  beginning  (Continued  on  page  346) 


Participating  in  Government 

The  Experiment  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  after  Seven  Years 

By  GLADYS  HARRISON 


INEVITABLE  as  its  coming  was,  woman  suffrage  in 
1920  arrived  with  something  of  the  glamour  of  the 
new  and  strange.  Those  most  responsible  for  making 
it  come,  after  the  fashion  of  humans  participating  in 
an  historic  achievement,  celebrated  the  victory  and 
started  a  new  organization.  It  was  to  be  an  organization 
not  to  perpetuate  the  joys  of  victory  or  to  glorify  its  founders 
and  their  descendants — but  one  forearmed  against  the  perils 
of  complacency  and  success  by  the  size  of  its  own  job. 

As  the  event  of  suffrage  retreats,  the  individuality  of  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters  which  was  its  offspring 
is  beginning  to  emerge.  Presumably  the  mainspring  of  its 
existence  has  been  the  fact  that  the  members  of  one  sex 
lad  a  relation  to  the  vote  which  was  new.  The  League  has 
recently  held  in  Washington,  in  place  of  its  usual  delegate 
convention,  a  meeting  of  its  General  Council  composed  of 
ts  board  of  directors  and  two  officers  of  each  of  its  forty- 
:our  state  Leagues.  Such  a  meeting  is  revealing,  and  this 
one  disclosed  a  continuing  and  increasing  vigor  which,  seven 
pears  after  suffrage,  calls  for  explanation. 

I  believe  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  League, 
n  the  struggle  of  addressing  itself  to  an  almost  impossible 
task,  has  hit  upon  and  developed  methods  which  are  them- 
selves energizing  and  vitalizing.  Not  because  it  is  com- 
posed of  new  voters  who  are  women,  but  because  of  the 
ways  it  has  found  to  relate  the  interest  of  citizens  to  govern- 
ment, the  League  is  significant  today. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  minimize  the  importance  of 
the  original  elements  of  the  experiment.  Novelty  of  interest 
s  a  great  force.  To  all  women  enfranchised  by  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment  voting  is  a  privilege  comparatively  new, 
with  many  it  is  one  as  yet  unrealized  and  unused.  The 
League  is  constantly  dealing  with  the  first-time  voter  both 
among  adult  women  and  those  just  reaching  twenty-one. 
Women  moreover  have  an  aptitude  for  educational  effort 
and  for  organization.  Long  years  of  woman  suffrage  in 
many  western  states,  however,  failed  to  produce  any  dis- 
tinctive contribution  to  political  organization. 

What  is  the  procedure  by  which  a  large  organization  can 
act  simultaneously  as  an  educational  agency  and  as  a  sup- 
porter of  a  program  of  action?  The  two  are  apparently 
ncompatible,  yet  in  proper  juxtaposition  electric  with 
energy  generated  and  released. 

The  immediate  relation  of  study  to  use  and  action  is 
:haracteristic  of  adult  education,  even  that  which  is  not 
strictly  vocational.  The  immigrant  studies  English  and  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  become  a  citizen.  The  bride-elect 
takes  cooking  lessons  in  order  to  feed  her  husband  without 
fiasco.  It  is  political  education  for  and  through  participation 
n  government  which  the  League  of  Women  Voters  is 
attempting — vocational  education  by  the  laboratory  and  the 
"case"  method.  The  method  has  proved  itself  stimulating 
to  educational  invention  in  a  most  neglected  field. 

"The    League,"    said    Miss    Sherwin    in    her    president's 


address  at  its  recent  General  Council  meeting,  "is  an  ex- 
periment in  political  education  to  promote  the  participation 
of  women  in  government." 

It  is  to  sharpen  the  challenge  of  the  vote,  to  vivify  the 
educational  process  of  study  and  discussion,  quite  as  much 
as  to  achieve  the  success  of  particular  measures,  that  the 
League  supports  a  legislative  program.  It  follows  that  the 
League  must  constantly  readdress  itself  to  shifting  needs  and 
conditions.  Such  action  is  easy  enough  for  a  small  group  of 
like-minded  people  which  can  leave  its  affairs  to  a  small 
governing  body.  .The  League,  however,  is  large  and  the 
common  denominator  among  its  members,  aside  from  sex, 
is  no  more  than  a  general  desire  to  use  tKe  vote  intelligently. 
How  can  such  an  organization  act  on  current  controversial 
issues  without  disruption? 

The  answer  is  in  a  scrupulous  regard  for  representative 
procedure  within  its  own  ranks.  The  recent  Council  meet- 
ing received  the  reports  of  two  committees  which  had  been 
going  over  this  procedure  with  a  fine  tooth  comb.  The 
recommendations  for  change  were  slight  but  all  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  advance  consideration  of  the  pro- 
gram1 on  the  part  of  the  local  Leagues  and  individual  mem- 
bers, and  the  understanding  use  of  the  program  after 
adoption.  Long  ago  the  practice  was  established  of  sending 
out,  three  months  in  advance  of  the  convention  at  which 
action  is  to  be  taken,  printed  copies  of  the  proposed  program 
of  work  with  all  proposed  new  matter  indicated  in  red  ink. 
This  preliminary  period  is  one  of  study,  consultation  and 
discussion — not  of  referendum.  The  deliberative  freedom 
of  the  convention  itself  is  carefully  preserved.  Two  other 
points  should  be  mentioned — items  are  customarily  placed 
upon  the  study  program  for  a  year  or  more  before  going  on 
the  active  list,  and  the  number  of  items  added  in  a  year  is 
small,  the  rate  being  about  equal  to  that  by  which  other 
items  are  written  off  through  accomplishment. 

THE  three  additions  this  year  illustrate  with  particular 
clearness  the  League's  habit  of  dealing  with  "situations 
not  subjects."  The  General  Council  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  convention  in  alternate  years,  is  limited  in  action  on 
program  to  proposals  due  to  "altered  conditions."  To  the 
program  of  the  Efficiency  in  Government  Department, 
therefore,  was  added  the  study  of  corrupt  practices  legis- 
lation. The  Child  Welfare  program  was  modified  so  as  to 
permit  support  of  measures — state  or  federal — to  continue 
programs  of  maternity  and  infancy  hygiene  in  the  states 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  in  1929. 
In  the  Department  of  International  Cooperation  to  Prevent 
War,  arbitration  has  been  for  several  years  an  item  for 
study.  There  has  now  been  substituted  active  "support  of 
the  settlement  of  international  difficulties  by  arbitration  or 
other  peaceful  means  and  support  of  treaties  having  the 
same  end  in  view." 

A  proposal  to  add  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and   the 
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Volstead  Act  to  the  study  program  was  not  adopted  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  information,  adequate  and  available  as 
a  basis  of  study,  and  because  the  League  itself  lacks  the 
means  and  personnel  to  conduct  investigations  in  so  large 
a  field.  On  the  other  hand  the  League  will  encourage  study 
of  the  results  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  by  a  qualified 
research  foundation. 

Thus  the  League  has  worked  out  for  itself  a  procedure 
which  spells  vitality  and  health.  It  is,  in  brief,  to  seek  first 
the  facts,  then  a  plan  of  action  to  meet  the  facts.  The 
method  is  slow  and  often  criticised  by  eager  spirits  who 
would  press  forward  even  though  the  rank  and  file  trail 
helplessly  and  perhaps  resentfully  behind.  Yet  the  League 
has  found  that  the  caution  and  care  with  which  it  makes 
commitments  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  constancy  and  valor 
with  which  they  can  thereafter  be  supported. 

Occasionally  criticism  jumps  into  the  other  camp.  Why 
should  the  League  take  action  on  "controversial"  matters? 
Why  not  stick  to  conventional  educational  work?  Women 
of  exceptional  experience  and  training  who  may  command 
expert  knowledge  of  some  aspects  of  public  affairs  are  some- 
times the  last  to  realize  that  they  are  now  a  part  of  that 
ultimately  responsible  multitude,  the  electorate.  If  a  citizen 
organization  like  the  League,  fact-facing  and  fact-finding 
as  it  is,  with  only  disinterested  motives  in  dealing  with 


public  questions,  cannot  take  a  position  on  controversial 
issues  after  study,  discussion  and  convention  debate,  ther 
what  kind  of  body  is  to  do  so? 

The  answer  is  of  course — organizations  motivated  bj 
bias  or  self-interest  or  attachment  to  special  creed.  It  i: 
legitimate,  as  it  is  inevitable,  that  such  organizations  shoulc 
continually  press  upon  government,  as  they  do,  their  claims 
for  favor  and  exemption.  The  question  is  whether  anj 
organization  can  be  maintained  without  some  animating 
special  interest.  "Good  citizenship"  is  too  vague  even  foi 
the  League.  Its  departments  of  Efficiency  in  Government 
Public  Welfare  in  Government,  and  International  Coopera 
tion  to  Prevent  War,  so  named,  betray  the  beginnings  of  i 
creed,  while  the  fourth  on  the  Legal  Status  of  Womer 
shows  at  least  a  touch  of  direct  group  interest. 

Do  the  methods  worked  out  by  the  League  offer  a  patten 
for  other  organizations  which  would  serve  as  a  medium  foi 
the  expression  of  citizen  opinion  ?  I  do  not  know.  Thi 
factor  that  is  too  likely  to  be  overlooked  is  the  difficulty  o 
organization  itself.  Unless  the  aim  is  fundamentally  tha 
of  the  education  of  many  individuals,  it  is  really  very  mucl 
simpler  to  band  together  the  chosen  and  congenial  few 
appoint  a  small  executive  committee,  and  proceed.  Onl; 
the  educational  needs  of  the  voter  commend  the  mon 
patient  experiment. 


Mussolini  Butts  into  "Opium" 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


SLOWLY   but   surely,    inexorably,    the    problem    of 
"Opium,"  meaning  generally  that  of  the  warfare 
against    the    illicit    traffic    in    narcotic    drugs,    ap- 
proaches  the   stage   of   brass   tacks.     The   smoke- 
screen behind  which  the  nations  profiting  in  one  way 
and   another  from   the  production  of  this  stuff  have  been 
carrying  it  on,  emerging  from  time  to  time  to  utter  pious 
platitudes,  is  lifting.     Nay,   it  is  pretty   well  gone.     It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  can  be  laid  again.     Hereafter  the  thing 
will  have  to  be  done  in  the  daylight,  and  daylight  is  the  one 
thing  that  this   business  cannot   stand,   for   it    is   an   affair 
of  secrecy,  of  dark  ways  and  vain  tricks  and  subterfuges. 

A  new  factor  has  come  into  the  international  situation ; 
just  such  a  factor  as  was  needed.  Italy  has  butted  in. 
"Butted  in"- — .the  phrase  is  peculiarly  apt.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  self-perpetuating  close  communion  of  pro- 
ducing interests  which  hitherto  has  had  entire — not  to  say 
quite  undisturbed — charge  of  the  subject,  it  is  nothing  short 
of  impertinence.  For  Italy  neither  cultivates  the  poppy  or 
the  cocoa-leaf  at  home  or  in  any  colony,  nor  manufactures 
any  of  the  drugs.  Nevertheless  she  has  elbowed  her  way 
to  the  very  front  of  the  conflict,  and  is  not  only  talking 
out  loud  in  places  where  whispering  has  hitherto  been  de 
rigueur,  but  showing  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  "rough 
stuff."  For  those  who  like  to  have  things  done  decently  and 
in  order,  in  accordance  with  the  precedents,  it  is  worse 
than  disconcerting;  for  those  who  want  to  see  the  lid  taken 
off  and  something  real  done,  it  is  all  to  the  good.  The 
gum-shoe  period  is  over. 

In  the  Fifth  Commission  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  last  September,  the  thing  began.  That  is  the 
division  of  the  Assembly  having  to  do  with  so-called  "hu- 


manitarian matters,"  such  as  welfare  of  women  and  chil 
dren,  and  the  traffic  in  opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs 

Italy,  by  the  voice  of  Signor  Cavazzoni,  demanded  i 
place  on  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee.  He  called  at 
tention  to  the  fact  that  hitherto  that  committee  had  con 
sisted  exclusively  of  representatives  of  the  countries  engagei 
in  the  production  of  narcotics.  In  all  but  so  many  word 
he  protested  that  a  group  intended  to  watch  and  curb  thi 
dangerous  traffic  ought  to  contain  somebody  beside  thos> 
who  needed  to  be  watched  and  curbed !  He  didn't  say  so 
but  the  implication  was  that  an  anti-burglary  associatioi 
should  not  consist  entirely  of  burglars.  The  victims  of  thi 
trade  might  well  have  a  look-in.  Italy  was  finding  hersel 
one  of  the  victim-countries,  and  would  like  to  take  a  ham 
in  the  watching  and  the  measures  of  restraint.  She  as 
sumed  that  those  high-minded  gentlemen  who  were  Strug 
gling  with  this  immensely  difficult  problem  would  welcom 
some  really  disinterested  assistance. 

The  demand  was  complied  with — there  was  no  groum 
upon  which  it  could  be  refused.  And  now  Signor  Cavaz 
zoni  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  from  th« 
day  of  his  advent  he  has  been  a  stormy  petrel.  Trouhl 
is  the  best  thing  that  he  hasn't  made  anything  but. 

To  make  it  worse,  and  destroy  any  hope  that  he  wil 
presently  quiet  down  and  be  nice  like  the  rest,  it  is  an  opei 
secret  that  while  the  hand  is  the  hand  of  Esau,  the  voio 
is  the  voice  of  Jacob;  that  one  Benito  Mussolini  is  behim 
him  with  a  keen  personal  interest  in  this  matter.  Now 
whatever  one  may  think  of  Mussolini,  his  theory  of  gov 
ernment,  his  fashion  of  bringing  that  theory  to  pass,  and  si 
on,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  he  makes  things  happen.  H> 
has  given  Cavazzoni  carte  blanche,  a  free  hand,  in  this  par 
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hcular  business,  and  is  behind  him  with  all  the  powers  at 
his  command.  He  has  taken  notice  of  the  fact  that  narcotic 
drugs  have  invaded  Italy.  He  realizes  the  consequences  of 
drug  addiction  in  the  army,  the  navy,  the  air-forces;  nor 
forgets  what  its  ravages  mean  among  the  civilian  population. 
He  has  declared  that  he  will  treat  as  an  enemy  of  Italy 
anybody  who  introduces  narcotics  into  the  country  for  any 
purposes  not  strictly  medical  or  scientific;  any  Italian  who 
does  so  as  a  traitor.  He  was  quoted  to  me  as  having  said : 
I  will  hear  humane  appeal  for  any  kind  of  a  political 
enemy,  almost  any  kind  of  a  criminal;  but,  so  help  me 
God,  I  will  show,  I  have  shown,  no  mercy  whatever  to  the 
dope-peddler !" 

NOR  will  he  tolerate  the  use  of  Italian  territory  as  a 
base  or  way-station  for  transit  to  other  countries.  This 
is  a  practical  consideration.  Mussolini  has  a  special  personal 
pride  in  the  great  fleet  of  passenger  and  merchant  ships 
which  is  being  built  up  under  the  Italian  flag.  He  does  not 
intend,  if  he  can  prevent  it,  to  have  those  ships  implicated 
in  and  perhaps  confiscated  for,  the  smuggling  of  drugs,  say 
to  the  United  States.  He  got  a  lively  scare  the  other  day 
when  the  Italian  authorities  themselves  uncovered  at  Genoa, 
all  ready  to  go  out  on  one  of  the  de  luxe  passenger  steamers, 
a  whopping  big  shipment  of  narcotics,  alleged  to  have  come 
from  Switzerland,  falsely  labelled  as  something  else. 

So  it  was  no  idle  gesture  that  Cavazzoni  made  upon  his 
first  appearance  as  a  member  of  the  Opium  Advisory  Com- 
mittee in  January  last,  when  he  announced  the  policy  of 
Italy  and  declared  that  she  was  in  the  war  to  stay.  The 
others  did  not  realize  at  that  time  how  deadly  in  earnest 
Cavazzoni  was  when  he  summarized  the  situation,  declared 
that  the  only  possible  remedy  for  it  was  limitation  of  pro- 
duction, and  demanded  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  com- 
mittee to  study  the  possibilities  in  that  direction.  He  was 
heard  politely  enough,  but  with  evidence  of  a  kind  of  amused 
toleration;  as  if  the  Old  Guard  regarded  him  as  a  mildly 
and  temporarily  deluded  person,  an  outsider  full  of  ill- 
informed  notions,  one  with  whom  they  would  be  patient  a 
little  while  until  he  could  find  out  that  he  didn't  know 
what  he  was  talking  about.  Some  were  rather  indignant 
about  it;  what  was  the  use  of  consuming  precious  time 
threshing  over  all  this  old  straw?  Hadn't  they  made  it 
clear  that  limitation  and  rationing  would  not  be  considered 
by  the  producing  countries? 

Cavazzoni  refused  to  be  squelched.  He  let  it  be  known 
that  Italy  would  be  no  party  to  futilities;  that  if  the  com- 
mittee would  do  nothing,  then  he  would  go  to  the  Council 
(of  which  Italy  is  a  permanent  member)  ;  if  the  Council 
afforded  no  satisfaction,  then  the  demand  would  be  made  in 
the  full  Assembly  in  September. 

GRADUALLY  the  committee  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  confronted  by  something  real ;  serious  busi- 
ness, with  teeth  in  it.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  all  this 
publicity  in  the  committee,  but  to  have  the  whole  row 
thrown  open  again  in  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  would 
be  lamentable  from  every  point  of  view.  On  top  of  that 
came  reverberations  from  "back  home."  Large  parts  of 
Cavazzoni's  speech  had  been  telegraphed  to  the  newspapers, 
and  there  had  been  approving  editorials,  threats  of  embar- 
rassing questions  in  parliaments. 

Space  is  not  available  for  details.     Suffice  it  to  say  that 
while  Cavazzoni's  resolution  providing  for  a  special  session 
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't  traffic,  was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  it  was  done  with 

a  vast  amount  of  explanation  and  apology,  alibis  and  ad- 
mirable declarations  of  intention,  and  it  took  interminable 
hours  to  do  ,t.  Repeatedly  hints  were  made  that  if  Signor 
Cavazzon,  would  only  modify  his  resolution  so  as  to  cover 
only  study  of  the  illicit  traffic  it  would  be  acceptable,  but 
the  Italian  gave  little  sign  that  he  heard  them. 

It  didn't  stay  done.  Technically  the  Cavazzoni  proposal 
was  rejected,  but  actually  the  subject  stayed  very  much 
alive,  and  the  committee  itself  brought  it  up  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  in  March.  Its  report  to  the  Council, 
after  elaborately  (and  with  much  "editorial  color"  clearly 
exb.ib.tmg  the  views  of  its  author,  Sir  John  Campbell,  rep- 
resenting the  India  Government,  who  acted  as  President) 
describing  the  debate,  contains  this  paragraph : 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  became  clear— though 
there  was  no  formal  proposition  on  the  subject  and  no  vote 
was  taken  on  it— that  a  majority  of  the  members  were  either 
m  favor  of  or  would  not  oppose  the  calling  of  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  committee  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  illicit 
traffic  generally,  provided  that  the  discussion  at  such  a  meeting 
were  limited  to  measures  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
Hague  Convention  or  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1925.  The 
committee  prefers  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  Council. 

The  Council  saw  and  raised;  or,  rather,  to  pursue  the 
inelegant  figure,  it  called.  In  a  word,  it  authorized  the 
President  of  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee,  "if  the  cir- 
cumstances justify  that  measure"  (I  quote  from  the  French 
text  of  the  resolution)  to  call  an  extraordinary  session  of  the 
committee,  immediately  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly. That  is  to  say,  it  is  now  up  to  Sir  John  Campbell. 

AT  first  glance,  this  would  seem  ominous  of  the  pigeon- 
holing of  the  whole  business ;  but  that  does  not  follow, 
nor  would  such  an  assumption  be  just  to  Sir  John  himself. 
The  decision  in  the  matter  certainly  will  have  to  be  made  be- 
fore the  Assembly,  and  if  it  should  be  in  the  negative,  Italy 
certainly  will  bring  up  the  question  in  the  Assembly,  which 
has  full  authority  over  both  the  Council  and  the  Advisory 
Committee.  Even  the  most  reactionary  of  the  "Opium 
Bloc"  has  no  desire  to  see  the  question  thrown  open  in  that 
arena.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  extra- 
ordinary session  will  be  held.  And  when  it  is  held,  noth- 
ing can  prevent  the  exposure  of  the  whole  situation — no 
matter  how  carefully  the  agenda  may  be  framed  to  circum- 
scribe the  discussion. 

At  this  stage,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  All  that  is 
possible.  It  must  be  remembered  always  that  no  power 
exists  anywhere  to  compel  a  government  to  go  any  further 
than  it  chooses  to  go.  Anti-opium  enthusiasts  are  forever 
lambasting  the  Advisory  Committee,  or  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, for  not  adopting  more  advanced  legislation  of  some 
sort  in  this  matter;  forgetting  that  the  members  of  the 
League  are  sovereign  nations,  and  that  no  pious  utterance 
on  paper  can  of  itself  produce  an  inch  of  progress.  The 
only  enforcing  power  that  is  or  can  be,  is  enlightened  and 
aroused  public  opinion.  The  only  way  in  which  public 
opinion  can  be  enlightened  and  aroused  is  by  open  discus- 
sion, dragging  the  facts  out  into  the  light.  When  the  people 
of  the  world  understand  the  facts  and  what  the  facts  mean, 
they  will  act. 

At  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
Sir  John  Campbell,  presiding,  said  it  himself  in  substantially 
these  words: 
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Every  person  in  this  room  knows  the  reason  for  the  illicit 
traffic,  and  understands  the  nature  of  the  only  possible  remedy. 
It  is  unjust  and  an  entire  misconception  to  blame  the  League 
of  Nations  or  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee.  Neither  has 
any  power  to  compel  sovereign  governments  to  keep  the  word 
they  already  have  solemnly  given.  There  are  at  most  fifty — 
perhaps  not  more  than  forty — drug  factories  in  the  whole 
world.  By  the  Hague  Convention  the  individual  governments 
assumed  definite  obligation  to  limit  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
use  of  these  narcotic  drugs  to  legitimate  purposes,  and  to  co- 
operate in  the  fulfilment  of  these  obligations.  The  govern- 
ments have  not  done  this.  The  solemn  international  obligations 
have  not  been  fulfilled. 

He  declared  that  the  amount  of  cocaine  introduced  into 
India,  for  instance,  was  upward  of  forty  times  the  legitimate 
need  of  the  country ;  that  it  had  spread  all  over  India,  from 
China  to  Afghanistan. 

This  stuff  comes  from  somewhere;  it  does  not  arise 
spontaneously  or  fall  out  of  the  sky.  It  is  produced  in 
those  forty  or  fifty  factories;  each  of  them  is  known,  and 
each  is  located,  not  in  some  No  Man's  Land  above  the 
Arctic  Circle  or  on  the  moon,  but  in  a  definite  city  in  a 
definite  country,  as  easy  of  access  and  as  amenable  to  reg- 
ulation as  those  which  make  cigars,  alcohol,  sugar,  matches, 
or  any  of  the  other  things  which  governments  so  meticulous- 
ly and  so  effectively  watch  and  tax.  They  have  no  difficulty 
in  controlling  the  output  and  guarding  the  transportation 
of  money! 

Moreover,  the  very  fewness  of  these  enterprises  makes  it 
only  the  more  absurd  that  their  influence  should  be  so  power- 
ful as  compared  with  that  of  the  legitimate  business  interests, 
to  taint  the  reputation  of  government  and  make  other  coun- 
tries suspicious  of  all  imports.  Switzerland,  for  example, 
grows  increasingly  restive,  as  Germany  will  become  pres- 
ently, under  the  cloud  which  a  very  few  drug-manufacturing 
concerns  have  cast  upon  her  reputation.  Japan  has  grown 
weary  of  it  already,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  announced  through  its  representative,  Mr.  Sato, 
that  hereafter  its  production  of  cocaine  would  be  limited 
to  its  own  needs  (reserving,  however,  the  right  to  supply 
a  legitimate  foreign  demand). 

Right  here  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  there  lies 
ready  to  the  hand  of  the  United  States,  and  of  any  other 
country,  a  deadly  weapon — in  the  possibility  of  fine-combing 
every  ship  and  every  shipment,  of  whatever  nature,  from  a 
country  suspected  of  laxity  or  deliberate  encouragement  of 
smuggling,  in  search  of  these  substances.  How  long  would 
the  honest  exporters  of  legitimate  products  endure  the  in- 
definite holding  up  of  their  goods  on  American  docks  while 
Uncle  Sam  took  his  time  in  pulling  them  apart  on  sus- 
picion ? 

IT  will  be  quite  impossible  to  discuss  the  illicit  traffic, 
smuggling,  without  reference  to  its  sole  cause ;  that 
is,  the  prodigiously  excessive  production.  This  is  no  matter 
of  a  leak  in  the  roof,  to  be  stopped  by  tinkering  with  in- 
dividual shingles;  there  is  a  deluge,  undermining  the  foun- 
dations, sweeping  away  structures. 

This  is  the  real  reason  for  the  resentment  with  which  the 
stand-patters  received  Cavazzoni's  demand,  for  the  attempt 
to  restrict  the  discussion  to  secondary  matters — to  prevent, 
if  possible,  any  discussion  at  all.  The  governments  and  in- 
terests involved  in  the  narcotic  business  do  not  want  any 
disclosure  of  the  fact  that  production  is  running  wild.  Even 
the  best  of  them  still  endeavors  to  conserve  its  share  at 
lenrt  in  the  "legitimate  trade,"  blindly  or  with  stupid  ob- 


stinacy refusing  to  surrender  it  as  long  as  the  rest  keep  on. 
Every  ounce  of  morphine,  heroin,  cocaine,  manufactured 
beyond  the  legitimate  medical  needs  (any  "scientific"  need 
beside  that  is  largely  mythical  and  in  any  event  infinitesimal) 
must  seek  a  customer  somewhere,  and  the  only  conceivabl 
customer  is  an  addict,  actual  or  potential.  This  stuff 
not  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Nobody  knows  how  muc 
is  produced,  but  the  total  certainly  is  staggering — undoubt- 
edly scores,  probably  hundreds,  and  possibly  thousands  of 
times  the  medical  requirements  of  the  world.  That  is  why 
it  is  leaking  in  everywhere,  throughout  the  great  cities  of  the 
West,  and  saturating  India,  China  and  the  Far  East,  sup- 
planting the  use  of  prepared  opium  (the  kind  that  is 
smoked)  and  the  raw  opium  that  is  eaten.  Attempts  to 
stop  smuggling,  while  this  condition  persists,  are  simply 
child's  play,  stamping  out  individual  sparks  in  a  forest  fire. 

THIS  is  the  resolution,  presented  by  Signer  Cavazzoni, 
which  the  Advisory  Committee  defeated  by  a  vote  of  7 
to  2,  analyzed  below: 

The  Advisory  Committee, 

Taking   note    of    the    fact   that    the    manufacture    of    drugs    is 
unquestionably  being  carried  on  on  a  scale  vastly  in  excess  of 
the   world's  medical  and  scientific  requirements; 
And  that  in  consequence  the  contraband  traffic  continues  to  in- 
crease,  as   is  proved   by   the  quantity  of   drugs   seized; 
Considers  advisable: 

(1)  That  full  application  should  be  given  to  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  Hague  Convention   (Article  9)   and  confirmed  in 
the  Second  Geneva  Convention  of  1925   (Article  5),  by  which 
the  contracting  parties  undertake  to  reduce  the  production  of 
manufactured    drugs    to    the   quantities    necessary   for    medical 
and  scientific  purposes.     It  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable   to    make    a   study    of    the    measures    which    should    be 
taken  to  make  it  possible  to  ration  the  manufacture  of  drugs. 

(2)  To    undertake    immediately    an    exhaustive    study    of    the 
problems  of  the  contraband  traffic  in  drugs,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  causes  which  produce  it,  including  penal  or  other 
measures   which    might   be   adopted    to   suppress   it. 

In  order  to  attain  these  two  objects,  and  with  a  view  to 
drawing  up  concrete  proposals,  the  Advisory  Committee  pro- 
poses to  the  Council  that  it  should  hold  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

Italy  of  course  voted  "Yes."  So  did  Siam,  Prince  Charoon 
remarking  that  he  was  in  favor  of  "anything  intended  to 
go  to  the  roots  of  the  subject." 

The  "Noes"  were  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan,  Yugo- 
slavia, Netherlands,  Switzerland,  India. 

Germany,  present,  abstained  from  voting.  Portugal,  Bo- 
livia and  China  were  recorded  as  absent. 

Signer  Cavazzoni  refused  to  modify  his  resolution.  He 
was  quite  willing,  he  said,  that  anybody  else  should  intro- 
duce a  less  far-reaching  proposal,  but  Italy  knew  what  she 
wanted,  her  feet  were  on  the  ground  and  they  would  stay 
there. 

Now  the  Council  has  authorized  the  extraordinary  session. 
There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  it  will  be  held,  probably 
next  October.  It  makes  relatively  little  difference  what 
affirmative — or  for  that  matter  what  negative — action  the 
Committee  takes.  Every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  reaction- 
aries to  circumscribe  or  suppress  will  afford  just  that  much 
more  opportunity  for  publicity.  And  publicity  is  the  great 
need  now.  Italy  has  torn  off  the  lid,  and  a  new  stage  has 
begun. 

Meanwhile,  Signer  Cavazzoni,  with  the  full  support  of 
Mussolini  whom  he  directly  represents,  is  saying  nothing — 
but  cooking  war-medicine. 


The  Common  Welfare 


o 


N  the  day  that  Lindbergh  landed  in  London, 
an  airplane  in  the  service  of  the  Mississippi 
Flood  Commission  jammed  its  controls,  came 
to  earth — a  seaplane  having  to  alight  on  land 
— and  snuffed  out  the  life  of  one  of  the 
I  ablest  and  most  experienced  of  the  Red  Cross  relief  workers, 
[Earl  Kilpatrick.  Both  the  pilot  and  Mr.  Kilpatrick  were 
thrown  out,  the^  former  landing  almost  harmlessly  on  his 
shoulders,  Mr.  Kilpatrick  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  instant 
1  death  from  a  broken  neck.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  earliest  rehabilitation  work  of  the  flood,  op- 
erating in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  district.  He  was  sum- 
moned from  Memphis  to  the  new  relief  headquarters  at  New 
Orleans  to  share  his  experience  with  other  Red  Cross  men 
whose  work  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  sending  families 
back  to  their  homes.  The  accident  occurred  on  the  way  down 
river.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  joined  the  Red  Cross  during  the  war 
and  had  been  in  its  disaster  relief  work  most  of  the  time 
since  1921.  He  was  formerly  dean  of  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Oregon  and  had  only  recently  been 
offered  the  post  of  vice-president  of  the  University. 

This  tragic  loss  of  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of 
the  permanent  staff  of  the  Red  Cross  points  the  valor  of  a 
service  into  which  unheralded  courage  and  devotion  go  in 
peace  time  as  well  as  war.  In  a  sense  it  underscores  on 
the  other  hand  the  comparatively  small  loss  of  life  in  the 
flood — due  to  the  service  rendered  the  flood  victims.  This 
was  the  usth  death  charged  to  the  flood.  The  Red  Cross 
has  taken  particular  pains  to  get  reports  of  all  deaths  and  this 
is  the  total  number  of  which  it  can  find  any  record.  Such  a 
trifling  mortality  is  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  feature  of 
this  flood  which  has  covered  a  territory  more  than  six  hun- 
dred miles  long,  from  five  to  forty  miles  wide.  Secretary 
Hoover  has  pointed  out  that  only  six  deaths  have  occurred 
since  the  Red  Cross  and  the  cooperating  government  agencies 
have  been  on  the  ground. 

As  the  flood  moved  down  stream  at  an  average  rate  of 
thirty  miles  a  day,  new  groups  of  people  were  driven  almost 
daily  from  their  homes  into  camps  newly  prepared  for  them, 
while  upstream  the  earlier  refugees  were  beginning  to  re- 
turn to  their  farms.  Thus  on  May  28  the  total  number  of 
refugees  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  was  382,605,  while  the 
grand  total  of  persons  cared  for  from  the  first  breaks  early 
in  April  was  569,000.  On  May  28  these  were  not  only  in 
camps  but  at  other  concentration  points  and  the  upper  stories 
of  flooded  houses  where  power  boats  took  food  and  medicine 
daily. 

As  the  waters  slowly  receded  the  major  problem  changed 
from  rescue  and  relief  to  a  campaign  against  disease.  In 
the  camps,  uo,OOO  people  have  been  vaccinated  against 
smallpox;  285,500  have  been  completely  inoculated  against 
typhoid,  while  62,000  more  have  had  their  first  and  second 
of  the  three  necessary  inoculations.  On  May  28  the  health 
forces  included  46  health  officers,  36  sanitary  investigators 
and  engineers,  13  physicians  and  154  nurses.  These  came 
from  the  Red  Cross,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and 
other  government  services,  the  state  health  departments,  and 


22  of  the  sanitary  investigators  and  engineers  were  loaned 
by  other  states.  Supplies  have  included  596,000  pounds  of 
hydrated  lime,  28,250  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime  for  cisterns 
and  wells,  100,420  gallons  of  crude  oil  for  use  in  burning 
dead  animals;  51,450  gallons  of  spraying  oil  and  53,000 
yards  of  mosquito  netting.  The  need  for  the  netting  will 
grow  rapidly  as  people  move  back  into  their  homes  in  a 
malarial  region.  A  characteristic  telegram  to  relief  head- 
quarters in  New  Orleans  now  reads:  "Rush  7,500  bolts 
mosquito  netting.  Urgent."  Of  quinine  sulphate  3,119,878 
grains  have  already  been  supplied. 

The  late  breaks  in  the  southern  part  of  Louisiana,  which 
flooded  the  famous  Sugar  Bowl  or  Evangeline  country,  added 
60,000  refugees  to  the  total  supported  from  the  Red  Cross 
funds.  These  breaks  made  a  total  of  18,000  square  miles 
under  water — 10,000  in  Louisiana,  4,000  in  Arkansas.  3,000 
in  Mississippi  and  1,000  in  Missouri. 

As  this  issue  of  The  Survey  goes  to  press  the  water  is 
receding  throughout  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  flooded 
district,  farms  and  village  homes  are  being  reoccupied,  health 
work  is  the  major  occupation  of  all  the  relief  forces  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  crop  can  be  gotten  in  in  time  for  this  year's 
harvest  at  least  to  the  upper  parts  of  Louisiana  and  perhaps 
even  further  south  than  that.  The  change  is  reflected  in 
the  relative  amounts  for  health  supplies  as  they  appear  in  the 
Red  Cross  accounts  and  the  fact  that  cotton  and  vegetable 
seeds  are  increasing  items  on  the  expenditure  sheets.  Each 
returning  farmer  is  given  not  only  enough  cotton  seed  to 
plant  his  fields  but  packets  of  quick-growing  vegetables  for 
his  table  during  the  summer.  There  is  a  suspicion  in  some 
quarters  that  the  good  and  varied  food  in  the  refugee  camps 
plus  the  advice  as  to  the  planting  of  fresh  vegetables  as 
against  the  usual  sweet  potatoes,  corn  meal,  and  dubious  con- 
tents of  tin  cans,  may  to  at  least  a  small  degree  offset  the 
losses  of  the  flood. 


/"GREETED  by  such  divergent  journals  as  the  New  York 
\^_J  Times  and  the  Advance,  organ  of  the  Amalgamated 
Garment  Workers,  as  "a  triumph  for  peaceful  picketing," 
the  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
Exchange  Bakery  case  has  given  union  labor  a  new  weapon 
for  defense  in  industrial  conflict. 

In  1925  trade  unionists  were  attempting  to  organize  the 
Exchange  Bakery  and  Restaurant,  Inc.,  on  Manhattan's 
lower  West  Side.  The  proprietor  and  his  wife  refused  to 
unionize  their  establishment.  Three  officers  of  the  union, 
when  the  parley  broke  down,  blew  a  whistle  as  a  signal  to 
the  employes  to  go  on  strike.  Four  days  later,  the  union 
leaders  were  enjoined  from  "patrolling  the  sidewalks  and 
street  in  front  of  the  restaurant  and  from  approaching,  ac- 
costing, threatening,  assaulting  or  intimidating  other  persons 
desiring  to  enter  the  premises."  The  court  ruled  that  the 
proprietor  was  not  entitled  to  this  indiscriminate  relief.  The 
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Appellate  Division  reversed  this  ruling.  Now  the  highest 
state  court,  in  its  recent  opinion,  holds  that  "it  is  lawful  for 
a  union  to  initiate  strikes  and  to  picket  shops  where  other 
workers  not  their  members  work."  Judge  William  S.  An- 
drews, who  wrote  the  opinion,  continues: 

The  purpose  of  a  labor  union  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  its  members  do  their  work,  to  increase  their  wages,  to 
assist  them  in  other  ways,  may  justify  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  wrong.  So  would  an  effort  to  increase  its  numbers  and  to 
unionize  an  entire  trade  or  business.  It  may  be  as  interested 
in  the  wages  of  those  not  members  or  in  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work  as  in  its  own  members,  because  of  the  influence 
of  the  one  upon  the  other.  .  .  .  Economic  organization  today  is 
not  based  on  the  single  shop. 


A  GENTLEMAN  from  Oxford  was  visiting  Athens, 
Georgia,  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  one  public  school  room 
he  casually  asked,  "Who  can  tell  me  what  the  city  of 
Athens  is  famous  for?"  Two  youngsters  burst  out  on  the 
instant  with  the  same  answer:  "One  hundred  per  cent 
dental  corrections." 

Not  entirely  a  classic  answer,  that,  but  it  may  become  so. 
For  early  in  May  the  five  white  elementary  schools  of 
Athens,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  1,500,  were  able  to 
boast  truthfully  that  every  pupil  who  needed  a  tooth  filled, 
a  tooth  pulled,  or  a  mouth  cleansed  had  been  to  the  dentist 
and  had  the  work  done.  So  far  as  the  health  authorities 
of  Athens  know,  this  achievement  is  unique  in  a  city  of  less 
than  20,000  people. 

While  Athens  is  a  university  town,  there  are  plenty 
of  simpler  'folk  whose  children  were  reached  in  this  cam- 
paign for  better  teeth.  One  little  girl  who  trembled  visibly 
as  she  was  taken  up  in  the  elevator  to  the  dentist's  office  sat 
through  nine  fillings  without  a  grunt.  When  it  was  all 
over  she  explained  her  calm:  "Huh,  that  warn't  noth- 
ing! I  thought  when  they  filled  your  teeth  they  took  'em 
all  out  and  filled  'em  and  then  put  'em  back  again." 

The  heroism  of  the  small  Athenians  in  facing  the  perils, 
known  and  unknown,  of  the  dentists'  chairs  did  not  grow 
by  accident.  Nor  did  the  nicely  articulated  efforts  of  den- 
tists, teachers,  parents,  and  nurses  to  help  them.  Clarke 
County,  of  which  Athens  is  the  county-seat,  has  had  pro- 
gressive full-time  health  officers  for  seven  years.  In  1924. 
the  Commonwealth  Fund  joined  hands  with  the  city  and 
county  in  a  five-year  child  health  demonstration  through 
which  every  available  community  resource  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  growing  child's  health  needs.  Consistent 
teaching  in  the  schools  has  built  up  in  the  child  himself  a 
desire  for  health  progress.  Regular  medical  examinations 
of  babies,  preschool  and  school  children  have  not  only 
fostered  normal  development  but  have  brought  to  light  the 
physical  handicaps  that  are  correctible.  An  oral  hygienist 
has  devoted  herself  especially  to  the  schools. 

The  particular  wave  of  interest  which  is  now  at  its  crest 
dates  largely  from  the  strategic  use  made  of  an  annual 
dentists'  meeting  early  in  the  fall.  An  address  by  Dr. 
Harold  DeW.  Cross,  director  of  the  Forsyth  Infirmary  of 
Boston,  together  with  a  clinic  on  preventive  dentistry  for 
children,  aroused  great  interest  among  local  practitioners, 
and  this  was  communicated  to  many  parents  and  teachers 
through  a  public  meeting.  School  teachers  took  up  the  idea 


of  stressing  immediate  dental  corrections ;  those  in  one 
school,  attended  chiefly  by  mill-workers'  children,  raised  a 
revolving  fund  so  that  these  families  could  borrow  the  cost 
of  dental  work  from  a  common  pool  and  pay  it  back  in 
small  installments.  The  board  of  education  offered  a  spe- 
cial holiday  to  any  grade  or  school  which  completed  its 
job  of  tooth-fixing.  Record  cards  issued  to  the  child  when 
he  was  examined  were  taken  to  the  dentist,  filled  out  when 
the  work  was  done,  and  returned  to  the  teacher,  who  usual- 
ly posted  them  in  the  classroom  as  a  spur  to  the  laggards. 
The  mill  district  school  was  first  to  complete  its  task  and 
win  its  holiday.  One  of  the  three  colored  schools  has  al- 
ready secured  85  per  cent  of  the  needed  corrections.  The 
work  goes  on. 

Dental  corrections,  of  course,  are  never  finished,  for 
teeth  don't  stay  fixed.  And  the  child  health  workers  in 
Athens  have  more  difficult  problems  to  deal  with  when 
hearts,  eyes,  ears,  tonsils  or  nutrition  are  below  par.  But 
as  they  push  forward  against  all  the  physical  obstacles  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  normal  childhood,  their  success  in  this 
particular  type  of  corrective  service  may  show  the  way  to 
equally  striking  results  in  others. 


IT  is  possible  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  status  of  munici- 
pal recreation  in  New  York  City  from  the  proceedings  of 
two  conferences,  held  recently  a  week  apart,  by  the  leaders 
in  leisure-time  activities  in  the  Greater  City.  The  meetings 
were  held  as  an  answer  to  requests  for  a  technique  whereby 
obvious  needs  for  playgrounds,  playfields,  recreation  centers, 
public  baths,  swimming  pools  could  be  presented  to  city  of- 
ficials in  a  way  that  would  bring  favorable  action.  The 
requests  and  the  conferences  indicate  that  recreation  workers 
feel  that  New  York  City  officially  is  not  keeping  pace  in  this 
form  of  municipal  enterprise  with  the  demands  of  a  growing 
population  nor  the  standards  of  the  experts. 

The  great  difficulty  of  recreation  improvement  in  New 
York  City,  faced  by  this  as  well  as  every  conference  for  a 
score  of  years,  is  that  of  funds.  Subways  cost  hundreds  of 
millions — all  that  the  city  has,  all  that  the  city  can  borrow 
up  to  its  debt  limit,  and  then  some.  Recreation  asks  com- 
paratively little,  but  its  demands  come  either  last  or  a  long 
way  down  the  list,  and  its  voice,  though  heard,  is  seldom 
more  than  gently  and  verbally  answered. 

The  next  step  is  one  of  education.  Public  provision  de- 
pends on  authorities  who  must  depend  on  votes  and  cannot 
go  very  far  beyond  the  level  of  appreciation  of  those  who  do 
the  voting,  even  when  the  programs  of  social  workers  and 
their  advice  is  perfectly  understood  and  fully  appreciated. 
Publicity,  it  was  agreed,  elementary,  simple,  interesting,  con- 
tinued and  varied,  is  desirable  in  order  to  teach  the  public 
and  in  order  to  show  authorities  what  the  public  is  being 
taught. 

The  conference  members  decided  that  a  comprehensive, 
thoroughly  thought  out  plan  for  municipal  recreation  had 
never  been  prepared,  particularly  had  never  been  coopera- 
tively thought  out.  Civic  and  recreation  leaders  insisted 
that  the  one  most  urgent  need  is  a  plan  such  as  is  now  pro- 
posed for  each  borough,  whereby  the  sections  shown  by  popu- 
lation studies  to  be  in  greatest  need  are  given  playgrounds  at 
borough  expense.  Unity  in  the  efforts  of  agencies  back  of  a 
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n  to  cover  the  city  over  a  period  of  years  plus  perennial 
ort  instead  of  sporadic  efforts  for  particular  objects  or 
al  neighborhood  benefits,  it  was  felt,  would  eventually 
n  the  day.  It  was  agreed  that  the  basis  of  that  plan  as 
ently  worked  out  in  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  studies 
now  quite  generally  accepted  and  that  unity  of  action  is 
veloping. 


"•HE  real  "new  Negro,"  they  agreed,  is  the  one  who  un- 
derstands that   he   is  primarily  a  worker,   agricultural 

industrial,  and  that  on  that  basis  his  group  must  seek 

salvation.  If  the  job  of  organizing  in  labor  unions, 
.„•  Negroes  who  are  coming  into  industry  in  increas- 
g  numbers  is  to  be  done  at  all  it  will  have  to  be  done  by 
e  Negro  workers  themselves.  They  are  ill-advised  to  look 
some  miracle-working  deliverer  either  from  among  the 
ell-to-do  in  their  own  racial  group  or  from  the  white 
orld ;  hence  the  great  significance  of  such  organizations  as 
e  Brotherhood  of  Dining  Car  Employees  and  the  Brother- 
of  Sleeping  Car  Porters.  While  Negro  workers  must 
us  set  about  organizing  themselves,  they  must  not  permit 
juffs  they  may  encounter  from  white  unions  or  other 
nsiderations  to  keep  them  separate  from  the  main  stream 
the  American  labor  movement;  they  must  join  the 
merican  Federation  of  Labor  unions  wherever  possible,  and 
iere  an  industry  is  manned  almost  wholly  by  colored 
orkers  and  they  effect  organization  among  themselves,  they 
mst  seek  admission  into  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

hile  presenting  some  peculiar  difficulties  on  account  of  the 
icial  issue,  the  problem  of  organizing  Negro  workers  is  not 
isentially  different  from  that  of  organizing  any  group  of 
nskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  on  a  low  wage  level  and 
mployed  mainly  or  often  in  trustified  industries.  Over 
gainst  white  unions  that  discriminate  against  the  Negro, 
iere  are  others  that  receive  him,  as  the  American  Federation 
Labor  has  repeatedly  urged,  and  this  must  become  the 
olicy  of  the  American  labor  movement  generally  if  the 
Jegro  is  not  to  be  forced  into  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous 
mployer  who  will  use  him  for  a  strike-breaking,  wage- 
epressing  agency  against  all  workers. 

—These,  in  rough  outline,  are  findings  of  a  conference 
n  The  Negro  in  Industry  and  in  the  Unions,  recently  held 
t  Brookwood  Labor  College,  Katonah,  N.  Y.  It  is  signifi- 
ant  that  Negro  leaders  from  such  varied  groups  as  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
>eople,  the  National  Urban  League,  the  Dining  Car  Em- 
loyees,  the  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  the  Atlanta  School  of 
locial  Work,  cooperated  in  this  experiment,  and  found  that 
heir  divergent  experiences  had  led  them  to  much  the  same 
onclusions  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  problem  of  Negro 

abor.  .       .     . 

The  Brookwood  students  who,  with  a  few  of  their  frien. 
onstituted  the  audience,  are  all  trade  unionists  representing 
ifteen  different  international  unions  and  as  many  states  11 
11  sections  of  the  country.   "It  is  safe  to  say,"  one  of  them 
emarked,  "that  we  are  going  back  to  our  trades  not  on. v 
vith   a  new  sense  of  the  importance  of  the   Negro  labor 
>roblem,    but    profoundly    impressed    with    the    quality 
leadership." 


JULY   (15  to  29)   will  again  see  gathered  at   Honolulu 
a  group  of  citizens  of  the  countries  that  rim  the  Pacific 
— informal,   unofficial,  meeting  on   invitation   of   President 
Wilbur  and  his  associates  in  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions.  Readers  of  The  Survey  will  remember  the  report  of 
the  first  of  these  gatherings   (The   Survey   for  September, 
1925)   by  Chester  Rowell  of  California,   from  whom1  we 
anticipate  an  appraisal  of  this  year's  session.    Their  signifi- 
cance is  of  the  future,  but  they  may  be  said  to  have  already 
passed  the  experimental  stage.    As  Professor  Shotwell  has 
pointed  out,   "international   contacts  have   now  become  so 
many  and  so  varied  that  neither  diplomacy  nor  governments 
can  deal  with  them1  unless  the  questions  themselves  have  been 
studied  from  all  sides."    The  Honolulu  conference  belongs 
to  the  distinctly  new  type  of  international  meeting  which 
has  made  headway  since  the  World  War.    It  is   already 
spoken  of  as  a  new  bond  among  the  Pacific  peoples.    In  an- 
other sense  it  loosens  even  more  than  it  binds,  dissolving 
some  of  the  old  and  hard  concepts  with  which  one  people 
looked  upon  another,  opening  up  vistas  of  democratic  feel- 
ing and  action.  For  example,  under  an  autocratic  govern- 
ment like  Japan's,  with  a  strong  tradition  of  militarism,  the 
tendency  is  to  fall  in  line  implicitly  with  official  policy  and 
to  assume  that  that  trait  is  characteristic  of  other  countries. 
It  was  an  eye-opener  to  the  Japanese  at  the  last  meeting  to 
find  American  speakers  not  only  splitting  with  our  govern- 
ment policy  on  immigration  but  breaking  with  each  other. 
Here,  evidently,  was  a  new  concept  of  Americans,  a  new 
exhibit  of  democracy  making  up  its  mind,   a  new   intro- 
duction to  points  of  view  other  than   that  of   our  most 
raucous   newspaper    spokesmen.    And    the    realization    has 
had    very    tangible    results    in    affording   opportunity    for 
rapprochement  between   non-governmental   groups   in   both 
countries. 

Similarly   this  summer,   with   China   in   civil 
American  delegates  may  come  back  with   altogether  new 
concepts  of  the  forces  for  nationalism,  for  independence,  for 
unity  at  work   there.     Windows   are   opened   both   ways. 
The  American  delegation  is  stronger  in  outstanding  person- 
alities than  ever  before.    But  it  is  the  British  delegation 
which  in  size  and  make-up  is  most  significant.    American 
observers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  British  have  rather 
made  a  mess  of  it  in  handling  relations  in  the  Yangste  region 
the  past  year.    Their  best  men  were  at  Peking, 
cials  dealing  with  the  tidal  southern  movement  made  a  poo. 
fist  of  it   taking  color  from  the  typical  colonial-mindednesj 
of  the  business  group  at  Shanghai  of  which  the  dispatches 
of  Moore  in  the  New  York  Times  have  been  a  mouthpiece, 
and  without  that  strong  offset  that  missionaries  and  edi 
tors  afforded  to  our  own  jingos  there.   The  Honolulu  meet- 
ine  will  afford  the  British  a  new  and  informal  coign  c 
vantage  for  fresh  contacts  with  the  complex  Chinese  leader- 
ship    More  than  that,  with  shifts  of  power  from  I 
ing  Street  to  the  capitals  of  the  self-governing  dommions, 
Honolulu  will  see  Australia  and  Canada  adequately  repre- 
sented as  well  as  the  mother  country.   Again  an  opemng  . 
of  the  texture  of   relationships.     With  Asia   no  less 
Europe  a  stage  of  world  decision,  it  is  well  that  the  numerous 
neetings  at  Geneva,  Stockholm,  and  elsewhere  are  balance. 
I summer  by  this  Honolulu  meeting;  and  with America 
a  weaker  sister  in  the  governmental  gatherings  of  the  W« 
•tTs  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  we  have  taken   the 
initiative  in  this  non-official  gathering  of  the  1 
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Strikes  and  the  Rights  of  the  Community 


By  GEORGE  E.  G.  CATLIN 


THE   Trades    Disputes    and   Trades    Unions    Bill, 
although   assured    of   the    support    of    a    Govern- 
mental majority  in  the  present  British   House  of 
Commons,   threatens   to   embitter   in   an   unprece- 
dented fashion  party  strife  in  Great  Britain.    Al- 
though it  may  be  described  as  merely  an  act  projected  in 
defence  of  the  political  and  economic  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual worker,  the  recent  Bedford  Cut  Stone  case  in  this 
country  has  served  to  show  that  the  fruits  of  this  philosophy 
of   political    freedom    may   be    strange.    The    bill    may   be 
represented  as  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  community 
against  a  hold-up  by  trade  unionists,  but  it  lends  itself  to 
ready  representation  as  an   attack  upon   the  workers  as  a 
class  by  wealthy  men  alarmed  by  the  growing  power  and 
organization    of    "the    people."     Both    views    are    equally 
one-sided. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  force  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
worker    the    instrument    of   the   strike   when    this    extends 
beyond  the  limit  of  a  trade  dispute  in  a  particular  trade 
and  can  be  construed  as  designed  to  coerce  the  Government 
or  to  intimidate  the  community,  or  any  substantial  portion 
of   it.    And    no   picketing   must   take    place   which    in    the 
opinion  of  a  law  court  intimidates  individual  workers.    The 
bill  is  a  preventive  measure  taken   frankly  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the  general  strike  of  last  year. 
Lord     Salisbury    said     last    April, 
voicing  moderate  Conservative  sen- 
timent,   "it    is    grotesque    to    think 
that    this    country,    let    alone    the 
Government    with   its    pledges    and 
convictions,     is     going    to   take    no 
legislative    steps    in    order    to    pre- 
vent   the    recurrence    of    a    general 
strike."      The     fundamental     issue, 
therefore,    involved    in    the    present 
dispute  is  whether  a  general  strike 
or    extensive    sympathetic    strike    is 
to    be    regarded    as    an    anti-social 
threat    to    the    community,    which 
should     be     declared     illegal,     or 
whether   it  should   be    regarded   as 
an  emergency  weapon  for  workers 
who,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  organiza- 
tion compared  with  employers. 

The  character  of  the  strike  which 
occurred  last  year  was  obscured  by 
the  endeavor  of  either  side  to  put 
its  opponent  in  the  wrong  and  it- 
self in  the  right.  As  parliamentary 


leader,  Mr.  MacDonald,  in  his  speech  of  May  22,  1926, 
represented  that  critical  phase  of  the  mining  dispute,  the 
general  strike,  which  the  ardent  Mr.  Wheatley  saw  as 
"a  wonderful,  unforgettable  spectacle"  and  the  impeccable 
Sir  John  Simon  as  "a  nine  days'  blunder,"  as  a  mere  ex- 
tension by  a  sympathetic  strike  of  a  trade  dispute,  against 
which  the  charge  of  unconstitutionality  was  absurd.  It 
was  perhaps  an  illegitimate  child  of  the  labor  movement 
arousing  mixed  feelings  in  the  paternal  breast,  but  it  was 
no  monstrous  birth.  For  the  Conservative  press,  the  strike 
all  its  phases  was  a  challenge  to  the  community,  to 


in 


the     state,     and 
Lord    Balfour 
lution." 


to     the     constitution.     The     philosophic 
even    detected    in    it    "an    attempted    revo- 
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T  is  possible  that  in  retrospect  neither  of  these  views  can 
be  accepted  as  satisfactory.    The  general  strike  had  an 
emphatic  political  aspect,  since  it  was  a  method  of  putting 
pressure  upon  the  Government  to  take  action  in  what  was, 
nevertheless,   a  primarily  industrial   matter.    Industrial   ac- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  in  the  present  highly  articulated  condi- 
tion of  civilization,  inevitably  affects  the  life  and  becomes 
a  concern  of  the  community.    Either  there  must  be  constitu- 
tional action  in  both  fields  soon  or,  before  long,  there  will 
be  unconstitutional  action  in  both  fields.    Let  us  admit  that 
the     Conservative     press     misrepre- 
sented   the   temper   of   the   workers 
when  they  called  the  general  strike 
"unconstitutional"    in    any   political 
or  revolutionary  sense ;  the  new  bill 
is    more    likely    in    the    opinion    of 
well-informed    observers    to    result 
in     making     rife     such     a     mood. 
Whether     technically     illegal     acts 
were  committed    during   the   strike 
has  been   the  subject  of  much   dis- 
pute, yet,  despite  the  Astbury  judg- 
ment,   in    the    opinion    of    a    recent 
writer    in    the    Yale    Law   Review 
this  was  not  the  case.    But,   apart 
from  the  argument  for  the  present 
bill  as  enunciating  more  clearly  the 

.  law   restraining   the   admitted    evils 

days.    1  he  closure  rule  was  adopted.  L  .    .    .,    .     ,      .  .         .     ^ 

.          .  of  intimidation  by  pickets,  the  Con- 
after  the  Premier  had  pointed  out 

that  at  the  current  rate  of  progress 
the  bill  would  occupy  Parliament 
till  September.  The  center  of  con- 
troversy is  the  definition  of  "illegal 
strike"  within  the  meaning  of  the  bill. 


The  Trades  Disputes  Bill,  after- 
math of  the  British  general  strike 
(see  The  Survey,  July  I,  1926) 
which  was  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment in  April,  has  stirred  Laborites, 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  to  the 
stormiest  debates  since  the  days  of 
home  rule  for  Ireland.  Labor  mem- 
bers introduced  more  than  four  hun- 
dred amendments  at  the  second  read- 
ing. Two  weeks  later  the  Labour 
Party  walked  out  of  the  Commons 
in  protest  against  the  "guillotine" 
motion  introduced  by  Premier  Bald- 
win, limiting  debate  to  twenty-one 


servative  contention  appears  to  be 
sound  that  a  struggle  which  affects 
the  nation's  industry  to  a  vital  ex- 
tent is  not  one  which  can  be  waged 
as  a  mere  private  matter  between 
miners  and  their  sympathizers  on 
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[:he  one  side   and   the   employers   and   their   supporters   on 
lie  other,   with    the   government   as   a   mere   third    party, 
sible  ally  or  enemy,   in   the  economic  dispute.    A  gen- 
strike    is    a    political    issue,    threatening    the    organic 
life,  and  in  this  sense  the  constitutional  life,  of  the  com- 
nunity. 

'T  may  be  urged,   that  by  organizing  themselves  indus- 
trially  and   taking   action   sectionally   for   the   improve- 
ent  of  their  condition,  the  miners  were  merely  adopting 
[the    Manchester    philosophy    accepted    by    the    employers, 
[which   rigidly  distinguishes  the  field  of  politics  from  that 
of  business  and   asks  for  competition  unrestrained  by  gov- 
[ernmental   action.    The   organization   of   the   trade   unions 
made  this  competition  effective  for  the  worker  in  his  pursuit 
[of  wages,  just  as  large  corporations  made  it  effective  for 
[the  employer  in  his  pursuit  of  profits.     The  trade  unions 
provided  some  measure  of  that  "equality  of  position  between 
the  parties,  in  which,"  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  declared  in 
Coppage  vs.  Kansas,  "liberty  of  contract  begins."    The  inter- 
esting fact  which  emerges  from  recent  events  in  England,  is 
that  this  claim  of  one  section  of  the  community  to  free  indus- 
trial action  was  denied  by  another  section,  which  called  itself 
the  community  and  emphasized   the   right  of  the  state  to 
exercise  control.    But  what  was  sauce  for  the  goose  was 
sauce  for  the  gander.    The  sympathy  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
body  of  the  nation,  even  if  it  was  not  given  to  the  miners, 
was  alienated   from  the  mine  owners,  because  the  owners 
were  felt  to  be  deficient  in  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
effect  of  their  actions  upon  the  future  of  the  country,   a 
deficiency  which  in  the  case  of  the  royalty  owners  amounted 
to  levity. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  even  that  organ  of  respectable 
opinion,  the  London  Times,  last  year  demanded,  not  the 
non-interference  which  characterized  the  American  govern- 
mental attitude  toward  the  anthracite  strike,  but  coercive 
legislation  overruling  both  parties.  It  was  not  the  solidarity 
of  the  miners  in  demanding  their  "rights"  which  gave  pause 
to  the  normal  conservatism  of  the  ordinary  citizen  but  the 
strange  psychological  traits  displayed  by  the  owners  in 
demanding  theirs.  For  many  citizens,  quite  innocent  of  ex- 
propriatory  sentiments  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm — men 
who  had  no  relish  for  a  general  strike — the  sacred  right  of 
the  owners  to  conduct  legitimate  business  in  their  own 
fashion  seemed  unconvincing  in  a  country  of  restricted  size 
and  in  an  age  of  large  industries,  since  the  management  of 
these  industries  affected  the  lives  of  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  citizen  body  and  the  convenience  and  prosperity 
of  the  rest.  An  eminent  judge  decided  in  substance  against 
this  right,  and  in  favor  of  national  regulation.  A  distin- 
guished and  expert  commission,  on  this  crucial  point,  ratified 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  by  its  proposed  inter- 
ference with  mineral  rights.  The  unwelcome  general  strike 
forced  the  issue  to  the  fore.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
Britain,  this  small  and  most  hard-pressed  portion  of  a 
great  Commonwealth,  the  issue  will  again  recede  into  the 
background. 

THE  responsibility  of  the  directing  few  to  the  greater 
number,  whose  happiness  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  society 
to  procure,  is  as  desirable  in  the  economic  as  in  the  political 
field.    Responsibility  to  one's  self  alone  is  as  inadequate  a 
safeguard  against  the  abuse  of  power  with  a  manufacturer 
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as  it  is  with  a  monarch,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  em- 
ployers of  the  majority  of  the  nation  to  their  own  con- 
sciences must  be  judged  on  the  same  basis  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  As  Professor  Morris  Cohen 
has  recently  well  pointed  out,  property  is  not  a  natural 
and  indefeasible  right  but  carries  with  it  a  species  of 
sovereignty  and  is  subject  to  the  same  considerations  of 
democratic  rights  as  is  political  sovereignty  itself. 

The  essential  consideration  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that 
wherever  there  is  real  control  of  man  over  man,  whether 
called  industrial  or  political,  that  control  shall  be,  in  sub- 
stance, democratic  control.  The  same  issue  which  brought 
into  collision  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  of  whether  the 
man  of  superior  position,  with  his  superior  information 
and  expert  councillors,  shall  not  only  direct  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  but  shall  rule,  answerable  to  himself  alone, 
or  of  whether  he  shall  be  answerable  in  some  predetermined 
manner  to  the  body  of  the  common  people,  as  Ireton  or 
even  as  Lilburne  understood  that  phrase,  has  again  been 
raised  in  a  new  form.  It  is  necessary  to  view  as  an  interlude 
the  period  when  the  battle  of  the  parties  has  been  for  the 
extension  in  the  political  sphere  of  the  principle  of  demo- 
cratic control,  during  which  responsibility  to  the  democracy 
has  come  to  mean  some  kind  of  bungling  direction  of  policy 
and  of  government  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  man 
in  the  street.  The  main  line  of  battle  for  the  democratic 
principle  of  "no  power  without  responsibility"  sweeps  on 
from  the  political  to  the  economic  field. 

THE  outlawry  of  industrial  strife,  when  it  assumes  the 
proportions  of  a  strike  extending  beyond  "a  single 
trade  or  industry" — whatever  that  may  mean — and  when 
in  the  opinion  of  the  courts  it  is  calculated  to  "coerce  the 
government,  or  to  intimidate  the  community,"  is  justified 
if  it  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  moral  disarmament  of  capital 
and  labor.  In  expanding  America,  with  its  economic  lee- 
way, this  has  largely  proved  possible  thanks  to  a  generous 
willingness  to  experiment  and  to  the  recognition  of  mutual 
individual  advantage.  In  a  country  where  there  is  a 
stronger  tradition  classifiying  the  distinct  "two  cities"  of 
capital  and  labor,  and  where  there  is  less  ability  to  bear 
the  cost  of  experiment  and  error,  this  moral  disarmament 
will  involve  the  clear  recognition  by  both  sides  of  the 
superior  authority  of  the  community  and  of  its  right  to 
interfere  in  economic  matters.  The  present  Trades  Dis- 
putes Bill,  while  declaring  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of 
the  community  widespread  strikes  illegal,  and  even  declar- 
ing it  to  be  a  criminal  offense  to  bring  into  "ridicule  or 
contempt"  any  worker  not  sharing  in  such  a  strike,  con- 
tains no  disclaimer  of  the  laissez  faire  theory  so  far  as  the 
rights  of  owners  and  employers  is  concerned.  And  yet  the 
inefficiency  of  management  of  the  vital  coal  industry,  as 
at  present  run,  has  been  pointed  out  by  as  impartial  an 
observer  as  a  recent  president  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Until  the  British  Conservative  Government 
recognizes  the  logical  consequences  of  its  own  theory  of 
community  rights,  and  adopts  an  attitude  of  at  least  os- 
tensible impartiality,  such  as  even  Signor  Mussolini  has 
not  disdained,  the  curtailment  of  the  privilege  of  the 
employe  to  strike,  to  organize  and  to  collect  funds  from 
those  who  do  not  signify  their  unwillingness  to  contribute, 
will  be  resisted  with  a  bitterness  which  can  only  be  con- 
templated with  apprehension. 


A  Cultured  Conference 


By  ISRAEL  MUFSON 


JJSTICE  demands  an  immediate  statement  to  the  effect 
that   the  fifth   National   Convention   of   the  Workers' 
Education  Bureau  of  America,  held  recently  in  Boston 
was,  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  its  promoters,  quite  suc- 
cessful.   Major  tones  of  conflict  were  rarely  heard,  and 
the  sessions  moved  along  with  a  smoothness  in  a  sphere  of 
split  deliberativeness  that  must  have  been  highly  pleasing  to 
Professor  Sheffield,  whose  elaborate  labors  kept  the  delegates 
properly  cubby-holed  for  calm  discussion  and  to  the  secretary 
f  the  Bureau  whose  evident  desire  to  keep  the  convention 
on  a  high  academic  plane  was  eminently  successful. 

The  sessions  were  run  on  a  plan  engineered  by  Professor 
Sheffield.  The  delegates  were  divided  into  discussion  groups, 
each  group  meeting  separately  for  the  discussion  of  a  special 
subject.  The  findings  were  then  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion for  action.  Only  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
conference  did  curricula,  text-books,  teaching  methods,  or- 
ganization, affiliation  and  finance  meet  each  other  for  com- 
plementary consideration.  About  three-fourths  of  an  hour 
was  squeezed  into  the  debate  on  the  joint  problems  at  the 
start  of  the  convention.  Then  again  on  the  last  day  the 
report  of  each  discussion  group  was  duly  accepted  with  a 
hearty  and  hasty  "Aye,"  leaving  thereafter  nothing  but  a 
mild  and  decorous  jubilation  at  election  time  and  so  conclud- 
ing the  sittings. 

In  the  subdued  atmosphere  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
where  the  convention  was  held,  no  one  had  the  heart  to 
start  anything,  especially  as  everyone  was  aware  of  the  un- 
written tradition  of  the  place,  though  "No  Smoking"  signs 
were  absent  from  the  walls. 

However,  other  signs  on  the  walls  caused  quite  a  flurry 
among  the  delegates.  These  signs,  charts  prepared  by  E.  C. 
Lindeman  in  charge  of  the  Bureau's  research,  discouragingly 
showed  that  languages  and  expression  are  fast  becoming  the 
popular  subjects  in  workers'  classes  instead  of  economics  and 
other  equally  meaty  studies.  Many  delegates  arose  to  offer 
reasons  for  such  digressions  from  what  practically  every  one 
felt  should  constitute  the  curricula  of  trade  union  classes. 
Scott  Nearing's  voice  was  heard  for  the  first,  and  what 
proved  the  only,  time  during  the  whole  convention  with  the 
remark  that  workers  would  naturally  show  a  dislike  for  a 
brand  of  economics  taught  by  orthodox 
professors  as  an  apology  for  the  capital- 
istic system.  But  before  the  discussion 
could  get  much  further  the  hour  struck 
for  the  convention  to  divide  itself  into 
groups  and  an  interesting  session  re- 
solved itself  into  a  split  infinitive. 

But  something  remarkable  did  occur. 
Unwary  folk  may  have  guessed  a  con- 
spiracy but  the  writer  knows  this  not 
to  be  the  case.  Three  times,  in  as 
many  sessions,  the  statement  was  volun- 
teered by  officers  of  the  Bureau  and  by 
one  invited  speaker  to  the  convention, 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  workers' 
education  is  to  educate  workers  for  a 
better  social  order;  that  there  would 
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be  no  excuse  for  it  „„„  lt  w  accept  tne  capltalistic  y 
or  society.     Beginning  with   the  president  of  th     R 
James  H.  Maurer,  in  his  opening  address,  taken  upT 
later  session  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  curricula 
Janma  Cohn,   and  emphasized   by  Raymond   V.   Holwell 
bj-state   director  of   workers'  education    for   Colorado   anc 
Wyonnng,  the  strain  was  carried  through  the  whole  con 
vention  proceedings   that   workers'  education   stands   for 
lange  in  society  whereby  the  workers  would  have 
ities  for   material,   intellectual   and   spiritual   ex, 
collectively,  denied  them  under  the  present  system 

Why  this  question,  presumably  settled  at  the  time  the 
Bureau  was  first  organized,  should  be  so  definitely  empha- 
sized at  this  tune  would  make  profitable  contemplation  for 
a  psychologist-a  social  psychologist.  A  layman  can  only 
ask  questions  and  let  the  readers  furnish  the  answers.  A  e 
he  trends  ,n  the  Workers'  Education  Movement  such  as 
to  fora  he  emphasis  as  a  warning?  Is  workers' education 

tn    ThL  US  °nglnal  f UrPOSC  t0  SUch  a"  alarmi"S  «• 

that  a   restatement  of  the  purposes  was  necessary  to 

maintain  the  courage  of  those  engaged  in  it?  Or  are  the 
new  friends  of  workers'  education  in  need  of  definite  pointer, 
about  workers'  education?  Interesting  questions  to  Vnsvve" 

-THE  outstanding  debate  centered   around  a   resolution 
1   and  the  report  of  the  group  on  officers'  reports      The 
resolution  was  introduced  by  one  member  of  the  Students' 
Association  of  the  Boston  Trade  Union  College      It  held 
that  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau  should  go  on  record 
as  opposing  the  acceptance  by  agencies  for  workers'  educa- 
:ion  of  money  or  other  assistance  from  such  institutions  as 
:  Carnegie   Corporation,   the  General  Education  Board 
or  other  organizations  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  working  class."     This  same  resolution  was  un- 
animously adopted  at  the  conference  of  teachers  engaged  in 
workers    education  in  1926.     But  since  then  a  feeling  has 
developed  that  money  donated  without  strings  attached  to 
it  is  not  necessarily  tainted.   The  general  opinion,  as  brought 
out  in  discussTon,  was  that  since  the  labor  movement  is  not 
m  a  position   to  finance  its  own  educational  activities 
is  no  wrong  committed  if  assistance  is  obtained  from 
sources  even  bearing  a  legendary  hos- 
tility to  the  organized  labor  movement. 
And  since  many  of  those  present  rep- 
resented   workers'  education    activities 
financed   in   large  measure   by  sources 
from  without  the  movement,  the  reso- 
lution  was   voted    down    two   to   one. 
Later  the  same  question  arose  after  the 
reading  of   the  officers'   report,  which 
included   the  statement   that   no   assis- 
tance   should    be    sought    from    any 
source  or  foundation  not  in   favor  of 
the   aims   and   purposes   of   the    labor 
movement.     An  amendment  changing 
"not  in  favor"  to  "hostile"  was  accept- 
ed and  the  report  was  adopted. 
It  would   have   been   interesting   to 
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know  the  exact  status  of  the  workers'  education  movement 
in  the  United  States.  For  the  delegates'  information,  as  a 
basis  upon  which  to  build  plans  for  the  future,  it  would 
have  been  better  if  there  had  been  a  clear  statement,  oral  or 
written,  showing  the  number  of  colleges  actually  in  existence, 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  classes  held,  the  number  of 
actual  enrollments,  etc.  But  no  voluntary  statement  to  this 
effect  was  forthcoming  from  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
Bureau,  and  no  one  thought  to  ask  about  it  from  the  floor. 
On  the  whole  the  fifth  convention  was  quite  in  tune  with 
the  spirit  pervading  the  workers'  education  movement.  It 
was  cultured,  dispassionate  and  though  vague  and  uncertain 
sometimes,  really  heading  in  the  direction  the  labor  move- 
ment intends  it  to  go.  A  drive  for  an  endowment  fund  of 
$3,000,000  was  endorsed  and  Thomas  E.  Burke,  treasurer 
of  the  Bureau,  started  it  on  its  way  by  announcing  a  personal 
contribution  of  $i,OOO. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  New  York,  Arizona  has  put 
into  effect  an  eight-hour  law  for  women  workers.  The 
western  law  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  the  New  York 
measure  (see  The  Survey,  April  15,  page  81).  Arizona's  old 
law  permitted  the  seven-day,  56-hour  week.  The  new  law 
limits  the  daily  hours  to  eight  and  the  work-week  to  six  days. 
Women  in  manufacturing  establishments,  places  of  ami 
ment,  railroad  restaurants  or  eating  houses  on  railroad  property 
not  covered  by  the  old  law  are  included  in  the  new  one. 

STATION  WCFL,  CHICAGO,  the  first  labor  radio  broad- 
cast station  in  this  country,  is  located  on  the  Municipal  Pier. 
From  ten  to  twelve  daily  the  City  of  Chicago  will  have  the 
use   of   the   station   without   charge    for   public   announcements 
and    addresses    by    public    officials.     A    microphone    has    been 
permanently  installed  in  the  mayor's  office.   WCFL  s  program 
as  it  is  now  planned,  will   include   an  hour   a   day   of   speci 
interest  to  labor,  frequent  educational  talks,  and  a  great 
of  good  music.    At  the  dedicatory  exercises,  John  Fitzpatr 
president  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  said,     Without 
offering   any  objections   to   the  method   of   financing   a   station 
by  programs  paid  for  by  advertisers,  it  is  submitted  that 
soundest  method  is  by  contributions   from  interested  1 
This  method  may  not  be  practical  for  other  stations,  b 
for   WCFL   by   reason   of   its   principles    and   the    trem 
clientele  it  is  founded  to  serve." 

THE  CHIEF  factors  on  which  American  industrial  prosperity 
and  success  rest,  according  to  the  report  of  .the  British  Govern- 
ment's   recent    Industrial    Commission    to   America     are    mass 
production,    intelligent    standardization    and    simplification 
design,  friendly  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  prohibition, 
concentration    of    manufacture,    trusts,    cheap    electric    power, 
natural  resources,  machinery,  adaptability,  huge  domestic  mar- 
ket, installment  buying   and   the   protective  tariff.     Few  com 
parisons  are   made  between   British   and  American  conditions, 
but  the  Commission  states  that  it  found  the  standard  of  Imng 
of   the   workers  higher  in   America   than  in   Britain.     1 
found  that  the  risks  of  industry  are  greater  for  American  than 
for   British  workers.     In    a  letter   to  the   Minister  of   Labor 
accompanying    the    report,    the    Commission    observes: 
workers  accept  experiments  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  prod, 
tion  as  they  have  always  found  that  the  result  of  lower  cos 
has   been   increased   consumption    and   consequently   more    em- 
ployment.  ...  The  adaptability  shown  by  all  engaged  in  t, 
industry  to  promote  efficiency   and   Productivity  and   ehmn 
waste  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  benefits  wh.ch  the  indus- 
try can  afford  is  particularly  noticeable. 


A  CAMPAIGN  to  raise  an  endowment  of  $2,000,000  for 
Brookwood  Labor  College,  Katonah,  New  York,  has  been 
undertaken  with  the  aim  of  putting  the  school  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  enlarging  its  capacity  to 
100  students  instead  of  the  present  42. 
One  million  dollars  is  to  be  invested 
to  provide  an  income  which  will 
cover  half  the  annual  budget  of  the 
enlarged  school,  the  balance  of  which 
will  be  taken  care  of  from  trade 
union  scholarships  and  contributions. 

It  is  planned  to  use  $350,000  for  new 

Drawn  by  A.  V.  Cook  buildings  and  improvements,  and  the 
BROOKWOOD  remaining   $650,000,    invested,    would 

provide  a  sufficient  annual  sum  for  summer  institutes,  research 
and  extension  work.  One  of  the  first  buildings  needed  is  a 
men's  dormitory,  which  is  to  be  built  through  small  contribu- 
tions from  labor  unions  and  individuals,  and  dedicated  to  the 
"Rank-and-File  of  American  Labor." 

THE  DIRE  results  predicted  for  the  minimum  wage  have 
not  followed  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  in  Massachusetts, 
according  to  a  study  by  Arthur  F.  Lucas,  assistant  professor 
of  economics  at  Clark  University,  and  published  in  a  recent 
supplement  to  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy.  In  gen- 
eral, Mr.  Lucas  finds  that  the  minimum  wage  rates  have  been 
accepted  by  employers.  Publicity  as  a  penalty  for  non-com- 
pliance is  much  more  effective  in  such  establishments  as  retail 
stores,  which  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  than  in  factories. 
While  Mr.  Lucas  is  convinced  that  the  law  "has  undoubtedly 
helped  to  improve  the  condition  of  working  women  and  girls 
in  Massachusetts"  it  has  not  done  all  that  was  hoped  for  it. 
Such  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  measure  as  the  opposition 
of  employers  and  the  question  of  constitutionality  are  not,  Mr. 
Lucas  believes,  inherent  in  minimum  wage  legislation.  Dis- 
charges because  of  the  law  have  been  infrequent.  The  minimum 
wage  has  not  become  the  maximum.  No  industry  has  been 
seriously  injured  by  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage. 
Mr.  Lucas  finds  that  the  law  is  not  being  vigorously  enforced 
at  present,  partly  because  of  a  reorganization  of  the  various 
labor  and  industrial  bureaus  and  a  resulting  diffusion  of  respon- 
sibility. He  concludes:  "It  may  very  well  be  that  the  most 
fruitful  action  which  the  government  can  take  in  the  regulation 
of  wages  is  not  the  fixing  of  definite  minimum  rates  but  is  the 
encouragement  of  what  amounts  to  collective  bargaining, 
state  can  provide  the  machinery  for  those  industries  which  have 
shown  themselves  incapable  of  settling  their  difficult,. 
In  the  last  analysis  this  is  what  is  being  done  in  Massa( 

THE    first   summer    school    for   southern    in- 
dustrial women  workers  is  to  be  held  on  the 
campus   of    Sweet    Briar    College,    in   Vir- 
ginia,   from    July    22    to    September    2. 
The  undertaking  is  being  carried  on  by 
a    committee    of    Southerners,    and    a 
scholarship  of  $125  for  each  student's 
tuition  and  expenses  is  being  raised 
by  the  community   from   which   she 
comes.     There    will    be    twenty-four 
students  for  this  first  experiment,  and 
•   courses   will   be   given    in    English,    eco- 
.    nomics    and   physical   education. 
'  one   applicants  have   already  been   accepted, 
from  the  textile,  garment  and  tobacco  indus- 
'    Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
-    Georgia.    "The  purpose  of  this  school,'1  accord- 
/to  the   announcement,  "is  to  give  women   in   mdustrj 

ueh  study  and  discussion  to  develop  a  deeper 
region  t/ Hfe ;  and  I  clearer  understanding  of  their  part 
and  responsibility  as  industrial  workers. 
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A  Busy  Family  Plays 

By   FRANCES   SAGE   BRADLEY,  M.D. 


PAUL  and  Betty  were  a  busy  young  couple  carry- 
ing the  honestly  earned  leadership  of  a  thriving 
town  in  Appalachia.  Paul  had  always  said  that 
his  wife  ought  to  have  been  a  business  man.  She 
was  a  fine  mixer  and  ferreted  out  the  good  in  every- 
body. She  was  quick,  resourceful,  persistent,  and  had  a 
level  head  on  her  straight  young  shoulders.  Like  a  duck 
to  water  she  took  to  the  organ- 
izing of  a  Junior  League  and  a 
League  of  Women  Voters ;  and 
accepted  with  complacency  the 
deference  and  cooperation  of 
local  political  aspirants.  Then 
followed  clean  streets  and  alleys, 
better  schools,  decent  movies  and 
milk,  and  much  vaunted  enforce- 
ment of  hitherto  inert  ordinances. 
She  belonged  of  course  to  a  wo- 
man's club,  a  bridge  club  and  to 
some  sort  of  a  cultural  group. 
These  quite  filled  her  odd  mo- 
ments, though  Betty  declared 
that  when  it  came  to  honest-to- 
goodness  work,  her  husband  was 
the  pace  maker,  and  she  had  to  do 
these  things  to  keep  up  with  him. 
Though  barely  launched  in  his 
thirties,  Paul  was  a  member  of 
the  school  board  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  consolidation 
of  several  small  one-  and  two- 
roomed  county  schools.  He  had 
labored  with  the  quorum  court, 
finally  wresting  from  that  body  a  sufficient  appropriation 
to  build  a  creditable  county  court  house.  He  had  sat  up 
with  Commissioner  Jenkins  until  that  balker  moderated  his 
threat  that  only  over  his  dead  body  should  a  mile  of  good 
roads  be  built  until  the  county  had  the  money  in  hand ;  and 
as  president  of  the  country  club  he  had  obtained  an  option 
on  the  old  Wheatley  plantation  whose  winding  streams  and 
rolling  slopes  fairly  entreated  to  become  greens  and  fair- 
ways. Besides  these  side  lines  Paul's  real  job  was  the  man- 
agement of  the  Willingham  Lumber  Company  to  which  ap- 
pointment he  had  succeeded  his  recently  deceased  father. 
Now  neither  Paul  nor  Betty  had  been  to  Vassar  College. 
Euthenics  and  eugenics  were  as  a  closed  book.  Beyond  a 
smattering  of  biology  and  zoology,  beyond  the  conviction 
acquired  from  their  home  and  county  demonstration  agents 
that  clean,  vigorous  seed,  good  soil  and  intelligent  care  are 
necessary  for  the  upgrading  of  any  growing  thing,  whether 
vegetable  or  human,  they  knew  nothing.  But  they  learned. 


Silhouette  bv  Anna  Schlrmer 


Nor  had  the  gospel  of  birth  control  penetrated  to  the 
recesses  of  Yadkin  County.  There  was  genuine  disappoint- 
ment therefore  when  after  four  and  even  five  years  no  small 
Betties  and  Pauls  had  come  to  take  the  place  of  young  nieces 
and  nephews  who  after  all  were  only  borrowed.  So  what 
did  this  young  couple  do  but  adopt  a  tiny  red-headed  brother 
and  sister,  and  then,  as  any  old  granny  might  have  told 

them,  proceed  to  have  two  babies 
of  their  own  ? 

It  was  all  over  before  they 
knew  it,  and  the  neat,  orderly 
little  home,  ample  for  the  needs 
of  a  couple  and  an  occasional 
guest,  found  itself  fairly  bulging 
with  the  belongings  and  person- 
alities of  four  vigorous,  husky, 
demanding  youngsters  and  a  pair 
of  dazed  but  jubilant  parents. 

They  rubbed  their  eyes  and 
set  about  a  reorganization  of  the 
pre-family  routine.  Mornings 
were  full  of  milk  formulae,  baths 
and  things ;  afternoons,  sacred  to 
naps;  early-to-beds  meant  giving 
up  former  foursomes  at  bridge  or 
dinner  and  the  weekly  dance  at 
the  club.  Paul's  golf  sticks  hung 
dejected  in  the  back  hall ;  Betty 
visited  and  marketed  over  the 
phone,  short  cuts  scorned  in 
previous  days. 

About  this  time  Paul  was 
called  away  to  superintend  the 
cutting  of  a  mountain  tract  of  timber  which  his  company 
had  acquired.  Freight  rates  were  high  and  it  proved  wise 
to  utilize  a  local  saw  mill  and  native  labor.  Paul  decided 
to  stick  around  and  see  the  thing  well  started.  He  built 
a  chute  down  the  mountain  side,  knocked  up  shacks  and  a 
chow  tent,  and  secured  the  services  of  an  ex-chef  of  a  din- 
ing car,  eager  to  retire  for  a  time  from  an  encounter  with 
a  razor  in  the  hands  of  a  subject  waiter.  He  slanted  a  roof 
between  trees  overhanging  a  clear,  bold  stream  and  spread 
his  blanket  over  a  bed  of  fragrant  balsam  boughs.  Soothed 
at  night  by  the  rippling  waters,  roused  at  break  of  day  by 
the  gay  singing  of  birds,  released  from  the  tension  of  the 
demands  of  town  life,  Paul  was  reminded  of  a  certain  little 
crowded,  wriggling  home  reverberating  with  the  uncon- 
scious, unquenchable  chorus  of  young  voices,  and  of  a  hurry- 
ing, scurrying,  big-eyed  mother.  Before  night  Betty  received 
a  wire  to  fill  up  the  old  Dodge  with  babies,  bottles, 
oranges  and  cod  liver  oil,  come  up  to  camp  and  play. 
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Did    they   come?    Did    they  play?    And   what  happened? 

Betty  was  steady  at  the  wheel  and  before  she  and  the 
Dabies  reached  the  gorge,  Paul  had  pried  great  boulders 
from  the  trail  and  tumbled  them  down  the  rugged  side  of 
old  Nantahala;  had  uprooted  the  snarliest  snags  and  filled 
up  enough  ruts  so  the  car  could  chug  up  on  low.  He  had 
closed  in  three  sides  of  one  shack  for  Betty  and  the  babiest 
one  of  all.  The  rest  sprawled  over  the  blankets  with  daddy, 
squealed  and  waded  in  the  cold,  dancing  water,  and  dammed 
up  a  miniature  pond  for  their  collection  of  turtles,  craw 
fish  and  spring  lizards.  They  made  friends  with  the  birds 
and  chipmunks,  hunted  for  late  berries,  early  grapes  and 
grotesque  ginseng,  and  built  monumental  houses,  bridges, 
towers,  of  blocks  from  the  mill. 

Betty  and  the  babies  visited  nearby  cabins  and  those  far 
away,  Paul  tucking  "a  little  un  between  two  big  uns"  in 
the  rear  to  keep  them  from  rattling  out  of  the  sedan.  On 
the  front  porch  the  mothers  exchanged  experience,  patch 
work,  a  bottle  of  elderberry  wine  for  the  pattern  of  a  but- 
tonless  romper,  handy  potato  parer  or  new  fangled  scraper 
for  ro'sin'  ye'rs;  while  the  children  alternated  the  time 
honored  tag,  base,  school,  of  rural  children  with  the  more 
modern,  diversified  kindergarten  representation  of  birds, 
people,  incidents  which  the  riotous  Pauls  and  Betties  per- 
sonified. On  Saturdays  the  older  children,  home  from 
school,  climbed  the  trail  and,  silent,  appraising,  slipped  from 
behind  stumps,  trees,  boulders,  watching  the  untoward  antics 
of  the  city  children. 

They  visited  the  school  and  found  a  group  of  un- 
classified youngsters,  some  bright,  alert,  capable  mentally 
and  physically,  and  others  pale,  hollow  chested,  depressed  or 
queer  and  difficult — "always,"  according  to  the  teacher, 
"having  sore  throat,  tooth  ache  or  tantrums."  Betty  made 
friends  with  them  all  and  secured  their  zealous  support  in 
learning  new  songs,  plays,  pageants  and  the  like.  She  also 
interested  the  mothers  in  the  experiment  of  adding  a  bottle 
of  milk  to  a  more  carefully  prepared  lunch.  Paul  found  the 
nearest  doctor  and  dentist  willing  to  clean  up  and  true  up 
every  child  found  below  par.  In  one  corner  of  the  school 
room  his  men  built  a  work  bench  and  installed  a  lathe  for 
the  boys;  while  for  another,  Betty  and  the  girls  begged  an 
oil  stove  and  simple  cooking  equipment.  Paul  followed  the 
organization  of  a  base  ball  nine  and  basket  ball  team  with 
showers  from  barrels  which  the  boys  hoisted  over  one  corner 
of  the  building,  and  piped  water  from  a  lofty  spring.  The 
consternation  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  skeptical,  solicitous 
parents  by  this  innovation,  was  held  in  abeyance  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  combatants  and  the  persuasion  of  the  sponsors 
to  lisk  the  hazard  until  the  first  suggestion  of  ill  effects. 

THEN  came  time  for  the  County  Fair.  News  items  in  the 
Southern  Agriculturist  and  Progressive  Farmer,  posters, 
letters  sent  broadcast,  urged  all  men,  women  and  children 
to  enter  the  lists  and  by  their  exhibits  make  this  the  banner 
fair  to  date.  The  publicity  fell  on  deaf  ears.  "Hit  war 
already  cut  and  dried,"  they  declared,  "who'd  get  this  prize, 
that  an'  t'other.  If  the  town  folks  wanted  to  hog  all  the 
prizes,  let  'em  do  all  the  work,"  they  reasoned.  "As  for 
them,  they  were  through  with  sech." 

Betty  and  Paul  listened  to  their  arguments.  Then  Paul 
made  a  special  trip  to  town  and  conferred  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Fair  management.  Betty  meantime 
had  found  the  women  more  responsive  and,  with  their  con- 
nivance, began  her  campaign.  She  bragged  on  young  colts 


and  fillies,  on  calves  and  yearlings  grazing  in  the  cove,  and 
found  stolid  ewes  and  rooting  sows  with  families  blaating 
and  squealing  for  recognition.  She  plunged  through  forests 
of  towering  corn  in  fields  blazing  with  pumpkin  and  bronze 
with  chard  and  rhubarb  shoulder  high ;  discovered  mammoth 
beets,  turnips,  potatoes,  cabbage  ignored  by  men  used  to  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  this  fertile  soil.  To  the  silent  but  eager 
amusement  of  the  women  she  prodded,  cajoled,  brow  beat 
the  men  into  filling  up  the  old  Ford  with  their  best  and 
showing  the  town  men  for  once  just  what  men  back  on 
the  mountain  were  doing. 

THEIR  poultry,  cattle  and  stock  proved  second  only  to 
those  from  the  Biltmore  estate;  their  alfalfa,  grain, 
vegetables,  fruit  and  delicious  sour  wood  honey  were  a  credit 
to  any  section.  But  the  most  popular  booth  of  all  was  a  log 
cabin  built  by  mountain  men  and  furnished  with  treasures 
from  their  attics,  hand  made  tables,  chairs,  spool  beds  and 
trundles  for  the  children  made  by  grand  and  great  "grand- 
sirs."  There  were  home  woven  coverlets,  spreads,  rugs, 
clothing  made  by  their  wives  "from  back  to  back"  they 
declared.  From  the  smoke  house  they  rescued  sugar  cured 
ham,  bacon,  and  products  canned,  preserved,  dried.  Festoons 
of  onions,  peppers,  leather  breeches  (snap  beans  dried  in  the 
pod),  tobacco,  bunches  of  roots,  seed,  herbs  for  medicinal 
purposes  hung  from  the  rafters  and  decorated  the  walls, 
eloquent  reminders  to  the  modern  housewife  of  the  ingenuity 
and  resourcefulness  of  her  pioneer  housewife. 

Granny  Bryson  sat  at  her  loom  weaving  a  run  of  blankets 
while  Mis'  Sukey  Tatham,  serene,  undisturbed,  spun  wool 
or  heckled  flax.  From  the  crane  over  the  big  open  fire  hung 
pots  and  kettles,  and  in  the  three  legged  spider  on  the  hearth 
toothsome  possum  and  taters  roasted  to  a  turn  while  corn 
dodgers  browned  and  sweetened  in  the  long  handled  bake 
oven,  hot  coals  above  and  below.  A  generous  coffee  pot 
bubbled  gently  on  a  hot  smooth  stone,  its  pungent  fragrance 
beguiling  the  passer-by. 

Nothing  created  such  lavish  and  genuine  response  or  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  success  of  the  Yadkin  County  Fair 
as  the  exhibits  of  the  rural  population,  and  when  the  early 
objectors  found  themselves  strutting  round  the  grounds 
boasting  blue  ribbons  received,  their  women  folks  smiled 
but  kept  their  own  counsel. 

Betty  lured  a  few  of  them  to  a  meeting  of  her  Wednes- 
day Club  in  town,  and  members  of  this  group  in  turn  drove 
out  to  the  mountain  where  they  found  inspiration  and  un- 
dreamed latent  ability.  The  organization  of  a  strong  Town 
and  Country  Club  followed.  Stimulated  by  their  recent 
successful  diplomacy  with  their  men,  certain  brave  souls 
ventured  to  a  session  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  "gettin*  shet  of  that  ornery  Lum 
Coggins.  He  fights  roosters  in  his  back  lot  of  a  Sunday,  and 
takes  his  stand  that  soon  as  a  child  1'arns  one  book  from 
kiver  to  kiver,  hits  time  to  talk  about  gittin'  another.  A  fine 
school  trustee,"  they  sniffed.  Generous  and  spirited  discus- 
sion followed,  and  it  led  to  a  realization  that  the  aims  and 
needs  of  country  people  are  comparable  to  those  of  city 
people,  and  that  we  work  them  out  better  together. 

Cold  weather  and  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  drove 
the  Pauls  and  Betties  home,  but  in  place  of  the  ignorance, 
indifference,  distrust  found  on  old  Nantahala  there  exists 
today  a  feeling  of  friendliness,  helpfulness  and  achievement. 
Yadkin  County  is  becoming  a  better  place  for  peop\t  to 
live  and  all  because— A  Busy  Family  Plays. 


Recreation  Centers:  Why  and  what? 

By  GEORGE  W.  BRADEN 

Special  Representative,  Western  Division,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 


The  following  outline  of  the  purposes,  aims  and  organization  of  various  kinds  of  recreation 
centers  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Neighborhood  Centers  of 
the  San  Francisco  Council  of  Social  and  Health  Agencies.  It  proved  so  helpful  as  an  aid 
in  diagnosing  problems  and  promoting  plans  that  it  is  reproduced  for  others  who  are 
facing  the  opportunities  of  the  vacation  season  or  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  recrea- 
tion which  loyally  accompanies  the  calendar  through  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 


i.    Why  any  Recreation  Centert 
Urban  growth 

The  monotony  of  most  industrial  occupations 
The  break-up  of  the  family 
More   leisure  with  no  schooling  for  its  use 
The  lighting  of  our  cities 

The  passing  of  the  saloon  as  the  social  center 
Labor  becomes  conscious  of  the  need  to  play 

2.  Some  National  Attempts  at  Establishing  Recreation  Centers 
The  German  gymnastic  centers 

The  Bohemian  turners 

The  Danish  folk  schools 

The  Italian  Community  Theater  and  Art  centers 

The  English  sports  fields  and  church  recreation  centers 

3.  Recreation  Centers  in  the  United  States 

The  great  forward  movement  between  1906  and   1912 

Railroad  system  centers,  like  Santa  Fe 

Great  corporation  units  like  the  Standard  Oil  Center  at 
Whiting,  Indiana 

Mercantile  centers,  like  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia,  and 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 

Neighborhood  social  centers 

Park  field  house  centers 

School  centers 

Settlement  house  centers  like  Hull-House,  Chicago,  and 
Hiram  House,  Cleveland 

Church  centers 

The  town  rural  centers,  like  Brimfield,  Illinois 

Memorial  recreation  centers,  like  the  McCormack  center, 
Peoria,  Illinois 

Small  town  recreation  centers  serving  the  whole  com- 
munity— Community  Arts  Center  as  at  Santa  Barbara 

4.  Factors  to  be  Considered  in  Establishing  a  Neighborhood 

Recreational  Center 


Type     of     neighborhood : 

average 
Racial  type  and  tendencies 


industrial,     suburban,     college, 


Flow  of  population 
Zoning  requirements  affecting  future 
Existing  volunteer  agencies 
Existing  public  agents 
Commercial  recreation 

5.  Specific  Problems 

Problems  of  land   and   structures,  size,   location,   and  type 

of  center 

Problems  of  administration 
Size  and  character  of  board 
Is  the  center  to  be  an  independent  unit  or  part  of  a  city 

wide  plan? 
Is    the    service    for    an    entire    neighborhood    and    for    all 

ages,  both  sexes,  and  different  races? 

6.  Business  Administration 
Where  are  the  offices  located? 
What  records  kept,  and  why? 

How  long  are  current  records  kept  together,  and  how 
cared  for?  in  the  nature  of  permanent  transfer 

What  general  type  of  filing  system  is  used? — card  index, 
loose  leaf,  fixed  books,  fire  proof  containers 

Board   and  committee   records 

Complete   records  of  property,   easily   accessible 

Down  to  date  inventory 

Acceptable   publicity   records 

Monthly  budget  check  off 

Service   and   attendance  records 

Triplicate   method   of  handling  orders    and   supplies 

7.  Program 

Arranged   democratically  in  plan  and  in   administration 
Gives  the  family  opportunities  to  play  together  as  a  unit 
Brings   those   of  marriageable   age  together  in  wholesome 

contact 

Does  not  over-emphasize  separation  of  boys  from  girls 
Built  up  on  normal   interests,  not  superimposed 
Ample  opportunity  for  initiative  and  self  expression 
Both  intensive  and  extensive 


Where  to  Write  for  More  Information 


General  Sources: 

1.  The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  Recreation    Department,    Russell    Sage    Foundation,    130 
East  zznd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  Bureau  of  Education,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     (School  Centers) 

4.  U.   S.   Department  of   Agriculture,   Government   Printing 
Office,  Washington,   D.  C.     (Rural  Centers) 

5.  "The  Rural  Community  Building,"  by  Robert  H.  Moulton. 
The  Rotarian,   September,   1922 

6.  "Planning  and   Construction  of   Community  Type   Build- 
ings," by  Lewis  E.  Jallade.    The  Playground,  February, 
1924 

7.  "Floor  Plans  of  Community  Buildings,"   by  Guy  Lowell, 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the   United   States   of   America,    156   Fifth    Avenue,    New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Local  Sources: 

1.  Brimfield,  Illinois — Brimfield  Recreation  Center 

2.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania — Recreation  Center 


3.  Chicago,    Illinois — Hull-House   Recreation    Center    (Neva 
Boyd) 

4.  Cleveland,     Ohio  —  Hiram     House     Recreation     Center 
(George  Bellamy) 

5.  LaSalle,  Illinois — LaSalle-Ogelsby  Center  (Board  of  Edu- 
cation) 

6.  Oxnard,  California — Recreation  Center  (Fred  Hokin,  Ex- 
ecutive  Secretary,   Community   Service) 

7.  Philadelphia,  Penn. — Municipal  Recreation  Centers   (Wil- 
liam D.  Champlin,  Supt.  of  Recreation,  City  Hall) 

8.  Salt  Lake   City,   Utah — Recreation   Centers   in   Salt   Lake 
City    (Charlotte    Stewart,    Supt.    of  Recreation,    112    City 
and  County  Building) 

9.  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Recreation  Centers   (Lois  M.  Wil- 
liams,  Executive    Secretary,    Community    Service   Recrea- 
tion League,  941   Phelan  Bldg.) 

10.  Santa    Barbara,    Calif. — Recreation    Center     (Bertha    G. 
Rice,  Executive  Secretary) 

11.  Seattle,  Washington — Municipal  Neighborhood  Recreation 
Centers    (Ben  Evans,  Supt.  of  Playgrounds,   Park   Dept., 
City  Hall) 

12.  Winnetka,  Illinois — Community  House. 
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HEALTH 


The  Cost  of  Medical  Care 


By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


THE  spirit  of  the  recent  conference  in  Washington 
on  the  economic  factors  affecting  the  organization 
of  medicine  is  tersely  put  in  Lincoln's  words  so 
appropriately  used  as  introduction  to  the  program : 
"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither 
we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it."  The  inability  of  people  to  pay  the  cost  of  mod- 
ern scientific  medicine  was  thrown  down  as  a  challenge  to 
start  discussion.  There  followed  a  sketch  of  the  maladjust- 
ments from  which  the  disorganization  of  medicine  suffers, 
and  as  a  suitable  third  side  of  the  triangle  came  descriptions 
of  recent  attempts  to  provide  more  adequate  medical  service. 
With  his  well-known  mastery  of  sources  of  information 
and  sledge-hammer  concentration  of  facts,  Louis  I.  Dublin 
related  the  assembled  records  and  estimates  of  medical  costs. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  $60  per  family  per  year. 
Detroit's  family  welfare  agency  finds  workmen's  families 
pay  $80.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  itself 
found  that  its  employes  paid  $80  or  more  a  year.  So  it  is 
estimated  that  of  the  $70,000,000,000  of  our  national  in- 
come from  all  sources,  from  $3,000,000,000  to  $4,000,000,- 
ooo  is  spent  on  illnesses,  including  payments  to  physicians, 
dentists,  hospitals,  nurses  and  druggists.  Apparently  phy- 
sicians get  half  of  this  payment ;  dentists  about  20  per  cent ; 
druggists  and  instrument  makers  another  16  per  cent  for 
medicines,  dressings,  and  various  appliances;  hospitals  7  per 
cent ;  nurses  5  per  cent. 

Baffling  problems  in  diagnoses,  long  illnesses,  operative 
and  surgical  costs,  face  the  patient  and  family  with  incal- 
culable expenses  often  threatening  financial  catastrophe. 
Hence  the  great  increase  in  dispensary  care,  until  now  10 
per  cent  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick  is  in  dispensaries 
throughout  the  country.  No  one  at  present  is  making  a  foot- 
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came  still  closer 
to  the  problem  of  relative  costs  when  he  showed  that  67 
per  cent  of  our  population  have  family  incomes  of  $1,450 
a  year  or  less,  and  only  6  per  cent  have  incomes  of  $2,900 
or  more.  And  again  he  finds  that  90  per  cent  of  us  have 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000,  and  even  after  the  in- 
crease of  total  national  income  of  36  per  cent  in  the  years 
1921-1926,  the  median  income  in  1926  had  increased  only 
2O  per  cent  since  1918,  and  at  present  is  somewhere  be- 
tween $1,350  and  $1,400  a  year. 

Are  we  ready  to  trust  any  government  of  any  state  or 


city  in  this  country  with  the  collection  and  expenditure  of 
$80  of  our  money  each  year  for  our  benefit  in  sickness?  Re- 
member our  fantastic  excursion  into  medical  care  and  com- 
pensation by  which  we  are  paying  through  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  about  $570,000,000  this  year  to  help  a  fraction  of 
the  5,000,000  men  who  were  under  arms  in  the  World  War 
—and  this  in  an  administration  with  economy  as  its  slogan. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Pierce,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  pushed  home  the  argu- 
ment for  revision  of  our  present  methods  by  telling  us  that 
more  than  a  third  of  all  sickness  is  entirely  unattended,  and' 
that  but  38  per  cent  of  us  have  any  kind  of  dental  care. 
He  sees  among  the  unsolvable  problems  of  today  that  of 
bringing  the  ben-  efits  of  periodic 

health     examina-  ImlljWidSi^N.  t'°ns  to  people  of 

Michael  M.  |Pyii^fr|ly'jllli)|  Davis  urged  the 
importance  of  re-  fr^^Y^rOT  Iating  the  in- 
comes to  the  U  \\j  \A1  amount  of  sick- 
ness. The  lower  Jf  _-^*vL  *Q-,  t'le  'ncome  tnc 
more  the  sickness,  &^~*  ^^  ™  -^  *  almost  universal- 
ly. He  finds  that  about  a  quarter  of  all  the  families  of 
the  country  have  serious  illness  within  a  year,  for  which  they 
must  pay  between  one  and  five  hundred  dollars.  While  for 
75  per  cent  of  us  the  annual  cost  of  sickness  is  low  and  quite 
bearable,  for  the  other  quarter  of  the  nation's  families,  it 
is  heavy.  Among  the  questions  he  wants  answered  is :  What 
can  a  family  of  moderate  means  get  in  the  way  of  prevention 
and  care  of  sickness  for  $40  or  $80?  Not  only  inadequate 
income,  but  inadequate  medical  service  is  found  to  be  at 
fault,  and  itself  to  be  a  cause  of  unnecessary  sickness  by 
omission  or  commission.  Relative  values  in  medical  care 
may  be  expressed  personally  in  terms  of  family  distress  or 
catastrophe. 

THERE  followed  a  discussion  of  the  manifestations  of 
maladjustment  in  medical  practice,  illustrated  by  in- 
adequacy of  personnel  and  financial  support  for  preventive 
agencies,  both  official  and  voluntary;  shortage  and  inacces- 
sibility of  physicians  and  equipment  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
in  private  practice;  expensive  employment  of  inferior  types 
of  treatment;  unfairness  to  the  individual  family  practi- 
tioner of  the  present  distribution  of  payment  for  special  and 
operative  services ;  insufficient  interest  and  information  of 
physicians  in  private  practice  in  the  resources  of  preventive 
medicine. 

In  enlarging  upon  these  maladjustments,  Dr.  W.  C. 
Rappleye  told  of  the  distribution  of  recent  medical  grad- 
uates: 40  per  cent  or  more  go  directly  into  the  specialties; 
75  per  cent  locate  in  communities  of  10,000  or  more,  and 
half  in  cities  with  populations  over  50,000.  He  finds  that 
1 6  per  cent  of  physicians  are  in  whole-time  salaried  posi- 
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tions  and  18  per  cent  more  receive  salaries  for  part-time 
professional  work.  Then  he  pictured  the  changes  to  he 
wrought  in  the  next  thirty  years  by  the  shifting  ratios  be- 
tween physicians  and  the  population  they  serve.  With  4,000 
physicians  completing  their  professional  training  each  year 
at  about  28  years  of  age,  we  shall  see  the  lowest  level  in 
ratio  of  physicians  to  population  at  present  rates  of  na- 
tional growth  in  the  year  1945,  when  there  will  be  one 
physician  to  1,400  people,  while  at  present  there  is  one  to 
800 — a  provision  we  shall  not  again  reach  until  1960. 

Is  medical  care  provided  at  present  for  any  considerable 
community  with  adequacy?  And  if  so,  at  what  cost?  For 
the  answers  there  came  testimony  from  colleges  and  schools, 
from  shoe  factory  towns  and  mining  centers.  Drs.  John 
Sundwall  and  William  Darrach  told  of  the  health  fees  from 
$i  to  $40  per  student  gathered  by  the  administration  of 
state  universities  and  private  boarding  schools  to  provide 
elaborate  protective  and  treatment  services  for  young  people 
and  their  teachers.  Drs.  A.  J.  Lanza  and  Daniel  C.  O'Neill 
brought  first-hand  records  from,  the  industrial  field.  If  the 
consumer  pays  two  and  one-half  cents  in  the  price  of  each 


pair  of  shoes  for  the  provision  of  medical  care  of  the  factory 
hand  and  his  family  with  good  results,  who  is  to  arrange 
for  the  treatment  of  the  consumer  at  large,  or  can  he  self- 
organize  for  his  own  benefit?  Industrial  medicine  offers  a 
wide  scale  of  benefits  at  from  $2  to  $25  per  employe  per 
annum  and  has  not  reached  perfection  at  either  level. 

Finally  we  were  all  brought  up  standing  by  the  sturdy 
challenge  of  Edward  T.  Devine  who  thought  it  dangerous 
to  demonstrate  the  inadequacy  of  medical  care  without  a 
plan  to  offer  for  the  redistribution  of  wealth.  He  warned 
us  that  neglect,  injustice  and  suffering  will  follow  any 
fragmentary  dealing  with  sickness  care  and  prevention. 

To  clear  ourselves  of  the  honest  opinion  of  many  that  we 
are  retarded  socially,  backward  in  organization  and  infantile 
in  our  civilization  as  compared  with  contemporary  western 
European  nations,  at  least  in  the  serious  consideration  of 
sickness  and  its  bearing  upon  our  economic  progress,  a  five- 
year  committee  was  forthwith  created  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  from  whom  we  may  expect 
thorough  and  honest  searching  and  declaration  of  facts,  so 
that  we  may  know  "what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 


Against  Bears,  Beetles  and  Bacteria 


HARDY  perennial   among  the  objections   to   the 
extension  of  work  for  the  public  health  is  the 
charge  that  when  effective  it  preserves  the  un- 
fit members  of  society,  who  might  die  young 
in   the  natural  course   of  events,   and   that  by 
giving  them  a  chance  to  live  and  propagate  their  kind,  it 
lowers  the  efficiency  and  the  resistance  of  the  whole  human 
race.     Recently,  within  twenty-four  hours,  two  resounding 
slaps  at  that  pessimistic  philosophy  were  struck  by  scholars 
with  the  highest  qualifications  to  speak  for  their  respective 
fields:  by  the  addresses  at  Yale  University  by  Sir  George 
Newman,  chief  medical  officer  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Health,  technician  for  the  Empire  through  a  score  of  min- 
istries ;  and  the  paper  read  by  Professor  Herbert  S.  Jennings 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  at  Indianapolis,  mar- 
shalling the  evidence  of  the  biologist  as  to  the  compatibility 
or  incompatibility  of  health  progress  and  race  progress.    Be- 
cause of  their  profound  bearing  on  all  public  health  work, 
these  papers  are  here  abstracted  in  some  detail. 

Popular  fallacies  to  the  contrary,   Sir  George   Newman 
asserted,  the  work  of  Darwin 

changed  the  whole  method  of  man's   rational  approach  to  his 
problems,  whatever  they  were.  .  .  .     Man  learned  in  an  orderly 
way  to  apply  his  powers  to  the  solution  of  his  problems.     He 
found  that  struggle  with  pestilence  must  be  organ- 
ized and  not  left  to  casual  and  empirical 
efforts;     it    must    be    positive 
and  constructive  and  must  find 
its    strength    in    the    resistant 
body  of  man.     Disease  is  being 
steadily  controlled,  life  is  pro- 
longed   and    the    personal    and 
social  capacity  of  the  individual 
is  being  enlarged.    Probably  at 
no  time  in  the  long  history  of 
civilization    has    there    been    a 
brighter  prospect  of  the  health 
and    contentment    opening    be- 
fore    the     individual     citizen. 


Man,  as  Professor  Jennings  reminded  the  Indianapolis 
meeting,  is  only  following  the  law  of  all  living  creatures 
in  endeavoring  to  select  the  conditions  which  form  a  part 
of  life: 

All  organisms  are  forced  to  defend  themselves  in  manifold 
ways  against  other  organisms  that  seek  to  destroy  them;  against 
bears,  beetles,  bacteria.  All  organisms  must  protect  them- 
selves against  the  injurious  forces  of  nature;  against  heat  and 
cold,  and  wind  and  wet;  against  starvation  and  repletion; 
against  unfit  food  and  drink;  against  bumps,  bruises  and 
broken  bones ;  against  plagues  and  poisons.  From  amoeba 
through  the  oyster  up  to  man,  life  is  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence; there  is  a  mere  commonplace.  If  any  organism  ceased 
this  struggle,  ceased  to  select  its  environment,  ceased  to  pro- 
tect itself,  its  kind  would  become  extinct  in  a  generation. 

But  are  there  limitations  that  must  be  placed  on  this  pro- 
tective struggle?  Are  there  paradoxical  situations  at  which 
success  in  the  struggle  makes  for  degeneration  and  destruction, 
instead  of  for  the  survival  and  prosperity  which  are  its  direct 
objective?  Are  there  methods  of  protection,  of  defense,  which 
organisms  must  not  employ;  methods  that  overshoot  them- 
selves and  fall  on  the  other  side?  May  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence be  waged  too  efficiently,  so  that  its  indirect  results  turn 
against  and  destroy  those  directly  reached? 

Such  are  the  general  biological  questions  that  underlie  the 
criticism,  the  forebodings  of  evil,  directed  upon  public  health 
work.  Are  there  junctures  at  which  man  must  adopt,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  practice  for  the  last  20,000,000  years,  in  opposition 
to  his  most  masterful  and  clamorous  impulses,  the  maxims, 
resist  not  evil,  resist  not  death?  How  shall  we 
know  these  junctures?  What  is  their  na- 
ture? And  specifically,  does 
the  activity  of  the  social 
worker,  the  public  health  offi- 
cer, fall  in  this  class? 

Modern  work  in  genetics 
— with  banana  flies,  for  ex- 
ample— shows  junctures  at 
which  the  indiscriminate  pro- 
tection of  survival  and  prop- 
agation may  tend  toward  de- 
Silhouette  by  Anna  Schirmer  generation.  Experimental  biol- 
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ogy  shows  that  at  the  beginning  any  organism  is  a  com- 
plex thing,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  separable  sub- 
stances called  genes.     If  some  of  these  sets  of  genes  are  de- 
fective, the  individual  will  be  defective  in  certain  respects. 
"If  the  thyroid  secretion  is  defective,  either  from  poor  genes 
or  poor  nutrition,  the  individual  fails  to  develop  normally  ; 
it    becomes    that    pitiful,    half-formed    thing,    a    cretin,    an 
idiot."     Our  present  knowledge  of  chemistry  can  cancel  or 
correct  some  undesirable  things  in  the  store  of  genes;  can 
feed    the   cretin,    for   example,    with    the    thyroid    hormone 
which  will  make  him  a  human  being.     The  defect  is  rem- 
edied for  the  individual—  but  not  for  his  descendants. 
life  may  be  made  as  comfortable  and  pleasant  as  lies  within 
the  power  of  present  science—  but  he  must  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  on  known  defects  to  future  generations.    The  only 
remedy  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  race  is  to  stop  the 
propagation  of  persons  who  bear  defective  genes,  widening 
our  knowledge  so  that  we  may  recognize  not  only  the  ob- 
viously defective  persons,  but  the  tenfold  greater  number  of 
the  apparently  normal  who  also  may  bear  defective  chile 

The  public  health  worker  must  take  this  fact  seriously;    a 
burden   of   responsibility   is   placed   on   him;    he   must   become 
genetically   minded,    eugenically    minded.      If   he    promotes,    in 
fhe  congenially  defective  propagation  as  well  as  surviva     his 
work  does  indeed  tend  toward  a  measure  of  racial  .degenera- 
tion    But  it  is  the  propagation,  not  the  survival,   that 
central  point.   ...    The   difficulties  of   ending  the   careers  of 
Scdve  gene,  by  preventing  propagation  of  their  bearers  are 
a     nothing"  compared  with  the  hopeless  proposal  to   allow  de- 
fective individuals  to  waste  away  and  die  unaided.  .  .  .     Tech 
nically,  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  :  great  major- 
ity  of   defective  genes    are   stored   in   normal   indiv.duals,   and 
that  recognition  of  these  storehouses  is  not  yet  possible.     B, 
fore   that  can  be   done,  genetics  must   advance   far  beyond 
present  point. 

Is  there  reason  to  hold  that  public  health  work  is  indeed 
preserving  individuals  with  defective  genes? 

There   can   be    little    doubt   that,   other    things    being   equal, 

some  genetic  constitutions  are  more  readily  attacked  by  plague, 

by  smallpox,  by  typhoid,  by  pneumonia,  by  tubercu  lo.«  .than 

are  others      Certain  combinations  of  genes  are  more  I 

me  off  victorious  in  a  struggle  with  a  wildcat;    or  to  survive 


rasuc     cases  the  essential  question  is  this:     If  the 
environmental  agent-whether  disease,  weather,  or  wild  1 
"     nT  controlled,  are  the  individuals  thereby  saved  undesir- 
able   unfit    in  other  respects,  to  be  citizens  of  the  world.   .  .  . 
The'  victims  of  smallpox,  yellow  fever  .hookworm  .malaria  ,  o 
sunstroke    frostbite,  lions—  are  they  individuals  with  suet 
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chemicals,  excluding  others.  Protective  coverings  become  in 
other  animals  more  and  more  efficient — the  skin,  hair,  feathers, 
the  heavy  shell  of  the  oyster,  the  armor  plates  of  dinosaur  and 
armadillo.  Microscopic  enemies  that  penetrate  these  defenses 
find  the  body  fluids  charged  with  destruction.  Elaborate  in- 
ternal mechanisms  are  developed  for  keeping  the  temperature 
high  and  uniform.  Strength  of  body,  quickness,  agility,  the 
development  of  claws  and  teeth — these  seize  the  advantage  by 
transforming  the  defensive  into  an  offensive.  Acuteness  of 
senses,  cunning,  inventiveness,  supplement  all  these  methods. 
Cooperative  action  registers  an  enormous  advance.  Shelter, 
clothes,  are  found  or  devised;  fire  taken  into  service;  food  cul- 
tivated; weapons  invented;  machines  produced;  the  properties 
of  substances  tested;  new  ones  compounded.  Some  organisms 
proceed  to  that  systematic  elaboration  of  methods  for  dis- 
covery and  application  of  knowledge  that  we  call  scientific  re- 
search; the  most  powerful  aid  yet  devised  for  bringing  the 
environment  under  control. 

Hygiene,  medicine,  the  arts  of  public  health — these  things 
are  but  later  terms  in  the  long  series  that  begins  where  amoeba 
takes  in  certain  substances  and  rejects  others.  •  •  •  Cessation 
of  this  process  of  adapting  ourselves  to  the  conditions  is  un- 
necessary, undesirable,  impossible. 

School  Clearing  Houses 

By  L.  A.  CRAIGHAN,  R.N. 

WE  are  learning  a  gteat  deal  at  the  present  time  about 
the  segregation  of  school  children  on   the  basis  of 
mental  capacity  but  the  public  has  not  yet  discovered  the 
need  for  a  temporary  segregation  of  children  on  the  1 
of  physical  capacity. 

Dr.  Josephine  Baker  and  others  estimate  that  2  pei 
of  our  school  children  have  organic  heart  disease, 
of  children  returning  to  school  after  acute  illness  have  r 
conditions  that  could  be  corrected  by  a  proper  school  prc 
gram  of  rest.    These  children  are  at  once  lost  in  the  c 
and  are  subjected  to  the  same  mental  and  physical  stn 
the  normal  child.     Routine  temporary  segregation  c 
valescent  children  into  special  classes  where  they  could  be 
kept  under  observation  would  prevent  many  a  disasl 
haps  another  5  per  cent  of  our  school  children  have  spmal 
curvature,  flat  foot,  or  other  minor  deformity  t 
eres  with  health;   5  per  cent  have,  or  have  ^.tuberculous 
disease  of  the  lungs;  and  25  per  cent  are  .offering 

In  every  ichooi  building  one  room  should  be  set  apart 
for  a  special  health  class  of  mentally  normal  children 
this  class  should  be  placed  the  nervous  the  malnourished   t 
cardiacs    (for  temporary  observation)    and  every  chil 
turning  to  school  after  acute  communicable  disease.   A  * 

Tnic  at  the  school  and  a  nurse  for  medical  «*>"•* 
would  give  most  of  these  children  the  superv.s.on  needed  to 
restore  them  to  normal  physical  condition. 

The  health  classes  would  serve  as  clearmg  houses  froni 
which  the  salvaged  children  would  return  to  regular  work, 
nd  the  Prlem  cases  could  be  transferred  to  preventonums 
to  a  special  central  school  for  intensive  health  work.    Such 


wheicehVtehde  "tracking  "gent  °has  been'  controlled.      *  nc,B  - 
ground,  in  man,  for  holding  that  all  differences  in  ger 
rlpf^rf-Jvpnpss  in  one  or  the  other.  .  •  • 
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Labor's  Laboratory  School 

By  NELLIE  M.  SEEDS 

Wood-cuts  by  pupils  of  Manumit  School 


IN   the  foothills  of  the  Berkshire   Mountains,  sixty-six 
miles  north  of  New  York  City,  labor  is  trying  out  a 
new  venture  in  the  field  of  experimental  education. 
Manumit  School,  as  it  is  called,  was  founded  two 
years  and  a  half  ago  by  William  and  Helen  Fincke, 
who  contributed   to  the  enterprise   their  fertile   and   well- 
stocked   dairy   farm  of   177   acres.    The  present   buildings 
consist  of  an  old  colonial  farmhouse  with  its  barns  and  out- 
houses, one  small  cottage  which  is  used  as  a  dormitory,  two 
small  shacks  used  as  a  carpenter  and   print  shop,  an  arts 
and  crafts  shop,  a  gymnasium  and  boy's  dormitory,  and  a 
director's  home.    A  tumbling  trout  stream  furnishes  oppor- 
tunity for  swimming  and  youthful  experiments  in  the  art 
of  navigation.     In  the  summer  the  hillsides  and  broad  fields 
can  be  used  for  crops;  in  the  winter  they  can  be  used  for 
coasting  and  skiing,   the   temporary   ice   pond   for   skating. 
Milking,  caring  for  the  horses,   pigs,  cattle  and  chickens, 
ploughing,  planting,  harvesting,  and  truck  gardening  com- 
plete the  circle  of  projects  in  which  the  children  are  free 
to  engage. 

Manumit  School  is  controlled  and  directed  by  the  Man- 
umit Associates,  a  voluntary  group  of  men  and  women 
actively  identified  with  the  labor  movement  or  with  educa- 
tional institutions  or  projects.  The  school  has  been  endorsed 
by  a  large  number  of  trade  unions  and  labor  federations 
and  individuals  prominent  in  the  labor  movement.  Its 
thirty-eight  children  represent  nineteen  different  trades,  with 
a  few  whose  parents  are  not  connected  with  any  trade  union. 
Manumit  School  by  no  means  represents  a  separatist 
movement.  Its  children  represent  a  true  cross  section  of 
life.  Most  educational  experiments  that  have  been  success- 
ful attribute  their  success  to  the  fact  that  they  start  with  a 
picked  group.  Manumit  hopes  to  show  the  feasibility  of  the 
new  education  methods  with  a  representative  public  school 
group,  under  conditions 
which  are  attainable  for  the 
average  public  school  parent. 
If  it  succeeds  in  so  doing,  it 
can  offer  a  direct  contribu- 
tion to  the  whole  public 
school  system.  For  as  the 
laboratory  school  for  the 
labor  movement,  Manumit 
can  arouse  public  opinion 
which  will  demand  the  im- 
provement and  broadening 
of  our  public  schools,  whose 
level  can  never  rise  until  the 
level  of  public  intelligence 
rises  and  bestirs  itself  con- 
sciously toward  that  end. 


By   Sara  Zausner,  aped    1 1 


Many  experimental  schools  have  been  started  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  well-to-do.  Manumit  is  the  first  to  be  started 
by  workers  for  their. own  children. 

With  its  acreage  Manumit  can  use  as  project  material 
current  economic  processes,  rather  than  artificially  devised 
schemes.  It  contemplates  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
child's  need  for  physical  activity  and  the  cultivation  of 
health  habits  as  a  routine  of  life.  It  is  interested  in  mental 
hygiene  oversight,  aesthetic  development,  civic  responsibility. 
The  entire  school  organization,  in  short,  is  planned  to  serve 
as  an  integrating  life  experience. 

In  still  another  aspect,  Manumit  School  can  be  viewed 
as  a  far-sighted  social  enterprise.  Presupposing  the  perma- 
nence of  our  metropolitan  areas,  it  contemplates  quite 
seriously  the  possibility  of  demonstrating  how  feasible  it 
would  be  to  have  groups  of  public  school  children,  at  first 
during  the  summer  months,  radiate  out  from  the  centres  of 
population  for  their  education ;  in  other  words,  to  reconstruct 
education  on  a  definite  zone  system  and  move  metropolitan 
schools  to  the  outlying  areas.  A  successful  demonstration 
school  would  be  the  first  step  in  the  working  out  of  such 
a  social  scheme. 

Because  of  its  intimate  relationship  with  the  school  prob- 
lem, Manumit  is  seriously  concerned  further  with  the  im- 
provement of  human  relationships  in  the  home.  Through 
the  school  must  eventually  come  the  influence  that  will 
reconstruct  the  home.  If  it  is  to  be  saved  as  a  social  institu- 
tion, some  offsetting  influence  must  be  found  to  counteract 
within  it  the  radical  disintegration  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  combination  of  our  social  attitudes  and  by 
economic  pressure.  The  child  in  the  home  acquires  certain 
reactions  toward  life,  he  establishes  his  values,  his  sense  of 
relationship  to  the  community.  The  school  must  take  the 
child  from  the  home  and  return  him  again  to  the  home 

equipped  and  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  problems  and 
conflicts  which  exist  there. 
No  ready  or  easy  solution 
can  be  offered  to  enable  the 
school  to  rehabilitate  the 
home,  but  Manumit  is  at 
least  aware  of  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility which  the  school 
does  and  should  bear. 

Manumit  believes  that 
education,  in  its  last  analy- 
sis, is  life,  not  lessons.  Its 
methods  are  free,  but  scien- 
tific. Its  approaches  are  fac- 
tual and  concrete,  through 
projects  which  the  children 
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elect  for  themselves.     The  community  is  self-governing  and 

emocratic.   One  person  one  vote,  on  all  questions  save  those 

f  health,  safety,  and  educational  procedure,  is  the  principle 

iverning     the     weekly     community     meeting.       Required 

cademic  standards  are  met.     But  Manumit  endeavors  to 

o  so  by  teaching  children  rather  than  subjects.     It  offers 

10  prizes  nor  punishments,  but  substitutes  for  authoritarian 

ntrol  the  discipline  of  life  itself  in  a  cooperative  social 

;roup. 

The  curriculum  of  Manumit  includes  the  essentials  of 
.rithmetic,  English,  social  science,  natural  science,  creative 
nusic,  art  and  craft  work.  The  children  study  in  age 
groups,  and  a  conscious  effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  in- 
truction  of  all  departments.  In  the  music  department,  for 
xample,  the  centralizing  theme  is  the  orchestra.  Instru- 
nents  are  manufactured  in  the  carpenter  shop,  painted  in 
he  art  shop,  and  played  in  the  studio.  From  these  simple 
and-made  instruments,  zithers,  ukeleles,  drums,  made  from 
igar  boxes,  chalk  boxes,  cheese  boxes  and  wooden  chopping 
owls,  the  child  who  evinces  unusual  musical  ability  advances 


By   Sam  Nooger,  aged   12 


to  the  more  complicated  piano,  cornet,  banjo,  or  violin. 
But  Manumit  is  more  desirous  of  drawing  out  the  musical 
expression  of  the  many,  than  of  cultivating  the  talent  of 
the  few. 

Interest  is  always  the  motive  which  stimulates  the  child 
to  creative  activity.  Manumit  endeavors  to  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  he  can  freely  express  his  entire  per- 
sonality. It  recognizes  the  dignity  of  manual  labor,  and 
practices  democracy  rather  than  preaches  it,  for  all  of  the 
work  of  the  school  is  shared  by  all  of  the  community  alike. 
The  responsibility  thus  placed  upon  the  children  develops 
in  them  the  independence,  initiative,  power  of  self-direction 
and  control  which  are  so  vitally  needed  by  the  citizens  of 
a  democratic  nation.  Manumit  endeavors  to  make  these 
children  of  workers  proud  of  their  fathers  and  mothers 
who  work,  and  of  the  labor  movement  which  they  represent, 
to  give  them  a  fair  perspective  on  labor's  past  efforts  to 
achieve  a  better  world,  to  equip  them  to  play  their  part 
intelligently  and  scientifically,  and  with  a  new  zest  for 
life's  adventure. 


New  Doors  Open 

By  RUTH  GILLETTE  HARDY 


THIS  year's  was  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
gressive   Education    Association    and    the    first,    I 
believe,  to  move  West.     Although  less  than  two 
hundred  were  present  from  schools  outside  Cleve- 
land,  this   number  represented   an   almost  equally 
large  number  of  schools.     Private  schools,  chiefly  country 
day  schools,  made  up  almost  the  entire  group,  yet  the  most 
active  corner  of  the  exhibit  hall  was  that  occupied  by  the 
public  school  of  Winnetka.    In  Cleveland  itself  and  in  the 
suburbs,     the    public     schools    were     much    alive    to     our 
significance. 

Progressive  education  has  arrived  in  the  established  order 
Df  things.  No  longer  can  it  be  called  "experimental ;"  there 
is  a  recognizable  technique.  "Creative"  seems  a  bit  ex- 
aggerated when  one  watches  the  changing  fashions  taking 
lold ;  this  season  we  learn  civilization  no  more  by  way  of 
the  Indians,  but  by  building  a  Viking  hall.  (Next  year 
iomeone  may  discover  my  beloved  Melanesians  and  the 
sxhibition  will  be  swathed  in  grass  mats  and  tapa.)  The 
jerennial  sceptic  rises  in  me  to  inquire  whether  the  young 


stuff  may  not  "jell"  too  soon,  before  all  its  proper  sugar 
is  melted  in. 

The  Association  this  year  became  institutionalized  only 
to  the  extent  of  securing  a  full-time  executive  secretary, 
whose  inaugural  address  summed  up  his  observations  during 
a  tour  of  the  progressive  schools  of  the  country  and 
attempted  to  evaluate  the  growth  and  the  weaknesses  which 
the  movement  as  a  whole  now  shows. 

The  formal  meetings  of  the  conference  suffered  from 
being  held  in  a  church  auditorium  too  large  for  our  numbers 
and  conversational  voices;  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  a 
creative  spirit  while  one's  eye  was  forced  to  wander  over 
the  machine-stencil  reliefs  of  violet  compo-marble  which 
rilled  the  apse  of  a  peculiarly  debased  neo-Roman  basilica. 
The  most  lively  meeting  was,  for  this  or  some  other  reason, 
Keeping  Parents  Informed  About  the  Development  of  Their 
Children,  held  at  the  headquarters  hotel.  Although  in  a 
progressive  school  a  child  lives  more  of  his  true  life  than 
he  did  in  the  readin',  writin',  'rithmetic  shop  of  tradition, 
yet  the  inter-action  with  the  home  is  far  closer  than  when 
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the  sole  medium   of  communication   was  the   report   card. 

What  school  can  do  to  straighten  out  tangled  home  rela- 
tions by  tactful  intervention,  how  much  more  the  home 
inevitably  creates  or  mars  character,  be  the  school  ever  so 
bad  or  ever  so  good,  is  continually  before  the  eyes  of  the 
progressive  teacher.  The  tool  of  the  progressive  school, 
used  with  increasing  technical  precision,  is  the  detailed 
record  of  observation.  Eugene  R.  Smith,  headmaster  of  the 
Beaver  Country  Day  School,  spoke  with  authority  and  real 
insight  of  what  that  meant.  His  illustration  was  a  story 
of  the  irate  father  arriving  to  demand  what  right  the  school 
had  to  complain  of  his  son,  who  was  left  for  a  half  hour 
to  cool  himself  on  the  complete  folder  of  his  boy's  day-to-day 
record,  while  the  headmaster  was  the  equivalent  of  "in 
conference."  At  the  end  of  the  half  hour  the  father  only 
wanted  to  know  what  he  could  do  to  help  toward  improve- 
ment. Too  often,  the  old-fashioned  school,  unless  it  was 
dealing  with  gross  misconduct,  could  not  prove  its  case; 
the  technique  of  the  progressive  school  should  not  only 
prove  but  also  clarify  any  case. 

That  meeting  in  each  conference  which,  by  common  con- 
sent, is  most  delightful  is  the  final  one  given  over  to  Ten 
Minute  Contributions  from  the  Field.  Two  forcibly 
beautiful  impressions  were  left  on  my  mind  from  the  morn- 
ing's offerings  which  convey  the  fundamentals  of  the  pro- 
gressive education  movement. 

Laura  Garrett,  presenting  the  summer  camp  for  the  first 
time  as  an  educational  institution  and,  speaking  more  philo- 
sophically, Elsie  Wygant  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School 
of  Chicago,  stressed  the  leisure  that  derives  from  concentra- 
tion and,  correlatively,  the  need  for  leisure  in  which  the 
child  can  concentrate.  Formal  school  work,  Miss  Wygant 
urged,  must  be  motivated  by  the  need  of  the  creative  spirit. 
Both  the  formal  work  and  the  child's  personality  are 
endangered  by  comparison  with  others  in  marks,  grades  and 
such  devices. 

Even  stronger  was  the  impression  made  by  the  two  speak- 
ers on  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  new  schools;  a  work 
far  less  developed  than  the  new  schools  in  which  they  will 
work.  Marietta  Johnson,  pioneer  in  this  as  in  so  much 
else,  stirred  her  audience  by  her  plea  for  signs  of  growth 
as  a  criterion  of  a  flourishing  child ;  thus  the  training  of 
the  teacher  lies  in  experiencing  the  means  of  growth,  such 
as  handicraft,  rhythm,  story-telling  and  nature,  and  in 
observing  the  child  a-growing.  But  more  fundamental 
because  he  neither  subordinated  the  child  to  the  teacher  as 
does  the  traditional  pedagogy,  nor  the  teacher  to  the  child 
as  would  Mrs.  Johnson's  philosophy,  nor  leaves  them 
separate  units  rotating  in  their  own  spheres,  as  does  too 
much  of  our  present-day  routine  text-book  test  schooling, 
was  the  significant  viewpoint  suggested  by  James  Tippett 
of  the  Lincoln  School  of  New  York.  His  interest  is  in  the 
mutual  growth  of  the  child's  and  the  teacher's  personality 
at  work.  The  test  of  good  teaching  as  he  defines  it  is  the 
contribution  each  makes  to  each ;  the  teacher's  joy  in  setting 
a  stage  of  environment  based  on  a  scientific  interest  in 
child  life;  the  child's  joy  in  finding  himself  through  creation. 

Even  machine  repeated  bas-reliefs  before  one's  eyes  could 
not  destroy  the  lift  of  such  vision.  A  generation  to  whom 
such  possibilities  in  education  are  open  won't  titivate  its 
nerves,  after  its  eyes  have  gone  dull,  with  highly  colored 
repetitions,  sumptuous  only  in  expense.  One  sceptical 
listener  came  away  with  renewed  hope  and  courage  after  all. 


COMMONWEALTH  COLLEGE  in  the  Ozarks  is  an  ex- 
periment in  cooperative  education.  In  the  intervals  of  lectures, 
recitations  and  study,  faculty  and  students  have  cleared  the 
college  farm,  erected  the  study  hall,  dormitories  and  library, 
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summer   months,   while   the   students   are    away,   earning   their 

tuition   and   pocket-money   for   next  year,   the   college   plant   is 

to  be  thrown  open  to  an  experiment  in  adult  education.    Men 

and   women   of   the   mountain    farms   and   villages   nearby   are 

invited   to   "a  summer   school   of   rest   and    recreation,"   which 

will  include  "evening  readings  in  poetry  and  literature,  lectures 

and    forums    on    present    day    political,    economic    and    social 

problems    .    .    .    moonlight    hikes,    all-hour    swimming,    picnics 

and    outdoor   and   indoor    dancing."    The    college    faculty   will 

conduct  informal  classes   and   act  as   hosts   and   hostesses.    No 

tuition   fee  will   be   asked,   and   "one   dollar   a   day   will  cover 

board,  lodging  and  the  educational  and  recreational  incidentals." 

DO  THE  boys  and  girls  in  a  large  city  high  school  select  their 
school  on  the  basis  of  intelligent  guidance?  How  far  are  they 
conscious  of  their  goal  before  or  after  graduation?  An  attempt 
to  answer  these  questions  was  made  by  Kenneth  W.  Wright 
and  Ellen  E.  Garrigues  of  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  New- 
York,  during  the  closing  school  year.  A  questionnaire,  put 
before  the  6,000  members  of  the  student  body,  asked  why  each 
pupil  chose  that  particular  school  and  what  plans  he  had  for 
the  future — to  work  before  graduation,  after  graduation,  to  go 
to  college,  or  "undecided."  Half  the  students  chose  DeWitt 
Clinton  because  it  offered  a  general  course,  one-sixth  because 
of  its  reputation,  one-sixth  because  it  was  recommended,  and 
the  rest  for  scattering  reasons,  including  location.  61  per  cent 
planned  to  go  to  college,  17  per  cent  to  work  after  graduation, 
4  per  cent  to  work  before  graduation  and  17  per  cent  were 
undecided.  A  report  of  the  survey  adds,  "This  would  be  very 
gratifying  if  a  large  number  of  these  ambitious  young  men 
were  not  foredoomed  to  disappointment.  But  the  preferred 
colleges,  forced  to  eliminate  a  large  proportion  of  those  clamor- 
ing for  admission,  demand  in  most  cases  an  average  of  75  per 
cent  in  the  applicant's  high  school  work.  Thus  the  holder  of  a 
mediocre  record  is  turned  away  from  one  door  after  another, 
until  he  either  comes  to  rest  in  some  struggling  institution  too 
anxious  for  students  to  quibble  over  standards,  or  he  abandons 
his  search  in  disgust  and  gets  a  job." 

AN  ENDOWMENT  of  $100,000,  putting  its  radical  educa- 
tional experiment  on  a  permanent  basis,  is  being  sought  by  the 
Modern  School  of  Stelton,  N.  J.  The  school,  "founded  by 
workers,  maintained  by  workers  for  the  children  of  workers" 
is  located  in  the  famous  Ferrer  colony.  Stelton  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  schools  in  making  the  attempt  to  "base  its  activities  on 
the  child's  spontaneous  interest."  So  far  as  it  has  a  curriculum, 
"it  aims  to  represent  as  much  as  possible  of  human  experience 
and  aspiration,  to  study  the  universe  in  its  relations  to  man's 
problems  and  hopes.  Everything  includes  the  purpose  of  pro- 
gressive life.  The  effort  is  to  exclude  nothing  essential  to 
that  end." 

FIRST  aid  for  parents  who  are  trying  to  choose  either  a  camp 
or  a  school  for  Jessie  and  Johnny  is  offered  by  Children,  the 
Magazine  for  Parents,  in  two  pamphlets  by  Eva  v.B.  Hansl. 
Choosing  the  School  and  Choosing  the  Camp  state  briefly  the 
various  phases  of  the  problems  involved  and  include  a  brief  and 
pointed  "catechism"  and  an  intelligent  bibliography. 
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"There's  a  Screw  Loose  Somewhere" 

1  AND  CORRIDOR.     An  Autobiography  by  Charles  L.   Clark, 
'No     5126,    Illinois   State   Penitentiary.      t7nfa«Tf«J    of    Cincinnati 
•ess"  Illustrated.      Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

This  is  the  unique  book  review— the  autobiography 
of  a  convict  reviewed  by  an  ex-convict.     Jack  Black 
who    contributed   his    own    views    on   criminals   tn    his 
memoirs    of   a    yeggman—You    Can't    Win-last    fall 
(see  The  Survey  for  December  I,  1926)  now  appraises 
the   conclusions    of    Convict   No.    5126,   Illinois   State 
Penitentiary.     We  have  here  expert  testimony  on  the 
life  of  criminals.     Jack  Black  spent  thirty  years  of  his 
life  in  and  out  of  jail.      Then  Fremont  Older  helped 
him   get  straight,   and   he   has   been   librarian    of   the 
San  Francisco  Call.     Just  now  he  is  at  Culver  City, 
California,  doing  a  prison  play  in  the  movies  for  the 
Metro-Goldwyn  Company.    Judge  Charles  W.  Hoff- 
man   of  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  at  Cincin- 
nati, says  of  Lockstep  and  Corridor:  "The  real  merit 
of  this  book  is  that  it  affords  the  material  for  the  study 
of  the  actuating  motives  and  factors  in  the  life  history 
of  a  veteran,  professional  criminal,  the  conventional 
offender   against    society,    working   from    his    earliest 
days  along  the  lines  of  standardized  methods  of  cnme.^ 
It   stands   unique   in    the   literature    of   crime. 

EIBROSO  spent  years  and  years  trying  to  prove,  in 
terms  of  biology,  that  there  is  a  "criminal  type, 
"half  lunatic,  half  savage."     If  Lombroso  did  any 
good  it  was  buried  with  his  bones.     Charles  L. 
Clark,    prowler    and    stick-up,    now    finishing    his 
eighth   felony  sentence,   steals  a  few  transient  hours  from 
the  corroding  cares   of   Joliet   prison   and   writes   his   most 
interesting  autobiography.     Clark  doesn't  try  to  prove  any- 
thing.    He  sets  forth  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  his  doir 
—and  undoings,  and  is  content  to  say  at  the  end,  of  him- 
self and  his  sidekickers,  "There's  a  screw  loose  somewhere. 
Lombroso's  conclusions  have  been  exploded.     Clark  s  con- 
clusions will  never  be  exploded,  for  there  is  a  screw  loose 
somewhere.    Well  then,  who's  got  the  screw  driver? 
It  would   appear,    from   current   press   reports    th; 
Hon.  Caleb  Baumes  of  New  York  has  it.     Our  California 
State  Legislature  probably  borrowed  it,  for  they  have  passed 
"fifty  pieces  of  legislation"   tending   to  the  suppression 
crime.    Yet,  a  week  after  the  bills  were  s.gncd  by  the  gov- 
ernor, we  have  the  same  old  "Saturday  special     bank  stick- 
up  .-    Los  Angeles.     No  doubt  the  stick-ups  were  preparing 
to  run  away  from  California  because  of  the  new  drastic  law 
and  had  to  have  "running  expenses."     Anyway,  before  you 
swallow  the  Baumes  law  and  other  '  just  as  good     substi- 
tutes you'd  better  put  your  nose  between  the  pages  of  Loc 


THE  CONNOISSEUR 
From  a  woodcut  for  the  magazine  Book  Notes  by  Anton  Lock 

step  and  Corridor.    A  careful  reading  of  its  lines  and  what's 
between  its  lines  will  give  you  pause,  and  you  may  conch 
there's  a  screw  loose  in  other  quarters.     And  here  s  som. 
thing  from  Governor  Clifford  Walker  of  Georgia  about  1 
Baumes  law,  under  press  date  of  May  15: 

The  extreme  crime  wave  reformers  would  abolish  parole, 
probation  and  the  indeterminate  sentence,  increase  the  .seven  y 
and  length  of  punishment,  and  fnghten  human  nan 


of  our  penal  system. 

Listen  to  this-from  George  Bernard  Shaw-unde, 

date— May  15: 

•  u    »V,  o.   npnnle    ["criminals]    satisfies   our   vindictive 
To   punish   tnese  pei   i  ^L_  ^_  cof;cfart;nn  of  hurting  them, 


black    deserves 


made  the  inevtae  conse 

how   a  small  penalty   will   de  er   if         s  cer  a 
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This  is  highbrow  lingo  that  I've  quoted,  but  it  rings 
true  to  me.  Now  turn  to  Lockstep  and  Corridor  and  you 
get  the  same  thing — dramatized — in  lowbrow  lingo — plain, 
blunt,  one-syllable  words.  More,  this  book  is  a  prime  cut 
from  life  in  the  underworld— true  to  its  last  word,  and  I 
want  to  recommend  it  to  that  half  who  don't  know  how 
the  other  half  lives;  and  to  sociologists  and  investigators 
and  crime  commissions;  to  judges,  jurors,  prosecutors  and 
policemen.  You  are  all  there,  right  in  the  book,  gentlemen, 
just  as  you  are,  some  crooked,  some  square.  If  you  don't  recog- 
nize yourself  you  will  at  least  recognize  some  one  you  know. 

What  an  array  of  characters  line  up  for  you — crooked  and 
honest  thieves,  crooked  and  honest  "fences,"  crooked  and 
honest  lawyers.  The  trusty  convict — who  could  have  run 
away  any  day  but  wouldn't  throw  down  the  warden  who 
gave  him  a  good  job — sawing  his  way  out  of  prison  at  night 
and  "beating  it  on  the  square."  "Jim  Welch,"  the  only 
prisoner  who  could  keep  the  knitting  machines  in  order — 
consider  that:  only  one  machinist  in  a  big  penitentiary. 
That  proves  what  Clarence  Darrow  says:  "They  [the  con- 
victs] were  not  scholars.  They  had  no  trades.  They  had 
not  been  carefully  trained  for  the  job  of  living.  If  what 
is  so  tritely  called  crime  shall  ever  disappear  the  change 
must  come  through  the  education  of  the  youth  to  some 
calling  or  trade  that  will  give  him  a  chance  to  live  as 
others  live.  With  this  training  probably  most  crime  would 
disappear." 

If  you  want  to  know  about  the  big  machine  that's  geared 
— and  guaranteed  to  grind  out  criminals  read  this  book. 
Brother  Clark  doesn't  preach  or  pray — just  states  facts,  and 
he's  a  good  loser,  too. 

There  is  a  good,  solid  foreword  by  Judge  Charles  W. 
Hoffman  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  most  complete  criminological 
summing  up  of  the  subject  by  Earle  Edward  Eubank,  dis- 
tinguished head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.  JACK.  BLACK 


In  Gangland 


THE  GANG:  A  STUDY  OF  1,313  GANGS  IN  CHICAGO.  Frederic  M. 
Thrasher.  University  of  Chicago  Prett.  571  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

HOW  appropriate  in  these  days  of  crime  waves  and 
beer  running  that  Chicago  should  give  the  world 
a  book  on  the  gang!  One  opens  the  book  with  visions  of 
flivver  squads,  machine  guns  and  jail  breaks  but  before 
turning  many  pages  finds  himself  in  the  empire  of  the  gang, 
wondering  why  so  much  mystery  has  been  draped  about  the 
subject.  The  gang  turns  out  to  be  an  ordinary  spontaneous 
play  group  that  begins  with  mischief  and  sometimes  ends 
conspicuously  with  organized  crime  and  bad  politics.  Gang- 
land is  an  interstitial  area,  a  slum  between  areas  of  respect- 
ability and  decay,  where  misconduct  is  high  and  social  life 
low.  Nobody  is  to  blame  and  no  single  remedy  applied 
locally  will  cure.  Force  only  aggravates  the  problem.  It  is 
a  problem  involving  the  whole  city.  There  is  here  quest 
for  romance  and  adventure  but  no  less  natural  than  human 
behavior  anywhere.  Thrasher  nails  the  boast  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  that  their  boys  are  never  numbered  among  the 
gangsters.  His  answer  is  simple:  the  B.  S.  A.  does  not 
invade  the  realm  of  the  gangster.  B.  S.  A.  volunteers  will 
not  go  there. 

Can  a  college  professor  who  has  never  been  a  gangster 
write  on  this  subject?  The  book  seems  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative  though  it  should  be  added  that  it  was  not  writ- 


ten out  of  the  experience  and  study  of  Thrasher  alone, 
hundred    cooks    stewed    the    broth    and    the    findings    wel:i 
checked  against  the  observations  and  experience  of  gangsteil'1 
policemen,  politicians,  newspapermen.     After  the  fashion   I 
sociological  research  in  Chicago  where  scores  of  studies  a  I 
carried  on  and  the  findings  pooled,  this  book  emerged,  .1 
it  were   from  the  council   table.      Much   credit   is   due  1| 
Robert  E.  Park  who  wrote  the  editor's  preface,  for  the  jou  I 
nalistic  arrangement  of  the  material. 

The  sub-title   implies   that   the   author  discovered    1,31  I 
gangs  in  Chicago.     No  one  can  know  that  many  gangs  an  I 
keep  his  data  straight.    The  press  made  much  of  this  nuirl 
her,  to  Thrasher's  hurt.     He  does  not  say  there  were  thai 
many  criminal  gangs  as  implied  nor  does  he  say  he  knev 
them  all.     He  got  the  number  through  a  questionnaire  sin 
vey  and  perhaps   used   it  to  satisfy  statistical   hounds   wh< 
recognize  nothing  as  true  unless  it  is  counted.    The  secom 
objection  will  come  from  the  practical  folks.     Thrasher  i 
safe  in  a  classroom  in  Andy  Gump's  home  town,  Blooming 
ton,  Illinois.     He  does  not  feel  the  press  of  the  questisr 
from  the  probation  officers  and  others  who  want  to  know 
how  to  meet  the  problem.     He  has  one  chapter  on  Attack- 
ing the  Problem  which  is  not  complete.     He  really  helps 
us  to  see  the  gangster  as  a  human  being.    We  need  another 
book  to  tell  us  what  to  do  about  it. 

Whlttier  House,  NELS  ANDERSON 

Jersey  City 

The  Community  Educates  Adults 

ADULT    EDUCATION,    by    Joseph    K.    Hart,    New    York.       Thomas    Y 
Crowell  Co.      341  pp.      Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AkiONG  the  flood  of  books  written  under  the  newest 
name  for  progressive  attitudes  toward  education  ii 
this  significant  treatise.  Adult  education  for  Hart  is  a  mat 
ter  of  the  whole  complex  of  social  institutions,  rather  thar 
merely  another  abstract  and  intellectual  performance.  Fol 
lowing  Dewey,  he  finds  experience  of  the  individual  thi 
educative  force  and  disparages  the  Thorndike  method  of  in 
culcating  in  unsuspecting  youth  habits  that  the  teacher  o 
a  smug  community  regard  as  ideal,  but  leaving  the  studen 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  develop  habits  fo 
ends  of  which  he  himself  may  be  conscious.  A  scathinj 
criticism  of  public  schools  as  routine,  uninspiring,  unpro 
gressive,  where  few  children  ever  become  intelligent  in  th 
subjects  taught,  is  followed  by  a  sympathetic  criticism  of  th 
"new"  schools  in  which  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the; 
might  emphasize  more  the  matter  that  older  institution 
overemphasize,  namely,  the  necessity  in  the  later  life  of  th 
student  of  fitting  into  an  established  order. 

The  more  significant  ventures  in  adult  education  are  men 
tioned  and  wholesome  skepticism  expressed  on  the  value  o 
specific  measures  to  complete  training  left  incomplete  by  th 
usual  provision ;  since  the  whole  educational  system  is  a 
fault  and  since  particularly,  education  in  the  best  sense  neve 
is  complete.  It  is  wisely  argued  that  to  remove  the  prc 
vincial-mindedness  of  adult  America,  its  animistic  prejudice 
and  obsolete  customs,  will  take  a  long  time;  and,  while  i 
is  the  job  of  adult  education,  techniques  in  it  are  a  matte 
of  the  future.  The  mind  of  the  age  is  unequal  to  moder 
problems  because  the  mental  outlook  of  men  has  dragged  fa 
in  the  rear  of  social  changes  of  profound  significance:  th 
coming  of  the  steam  engine  and  with  it  the  upsetting  of  th 
social  and  moral  equilibrium  of  society ;  the  gross  exaggers 
tion  of  the  importance  of  the  economic,  giving  the  directoi 
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of  industrial  life  power  they  have  never  been  fit  to  exercise ; 
jf he  urban  drift  and  the  centralization  tendencies  that  took 
away  many  of  'the  communal  educative  experiences  of  the 
Individual  and  left  the  community  with  the  false  notion 
that  formal  schooling  had  been  the  one  great  teaching  force, 
education,  too,  has  lagged  behind  social  changes,  teaching 
jfor  the  most  part  conservative  doctrines  consistent  with  an 
existing  political  and  social  system. 

Adult  education  of  the  nature  of  vital,  interesting  prac- 
[jtical    and   social    experience    is   of    fundamental    import    to 
(democracy.     The   community   educates.      Schooling    to    be 
educative  in  the  social  sense  that  Hart  holds  to,  must  par- 
iticipate  in   the  problems  of  the  community,  not  so  much 
I  that  is,  as  the  community  that  is  becoming.     Hart  holds  that 
;j  education  is  a  matter  of  the  whole,  not  merely  a  part  of 
Bone's  life,  chronologically  and  socially.     It  is  a  product  of 
"  experience,  not  a  series  of  stunts  performed  by  ideas  un- 
|  connected   with  emotions  or  things  floating  around  in   an 
1  academic   atmosphere  like  disembodied   spirits   at   a  seance. 
Finally  it  will  be  part  of,  and  the  greatest  factor  in,  social 
democracy  if  we  ever  dare  try  such  a  thing  in  the  United 
States.  LeRoY  E.  BOWMAN 

Columbia  University 

Getting  Facts  on  Unemployment 

EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES:  A  PLAN 
FOR  THEIR  NATIONAL  COLLECTION  and  A  HANDBOOK  OF 
METHODS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT LABOR  STATISTICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STATIS- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION,  edited  bv  Ralph  C.  Hurlin.  director  Depart- 
ment of  Statistics,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  William  A.  Berridge, 
associate  professor  of  economics,  Brown  University.  Published  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1926.  215  pp.  Price  $2.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

THE  importance  of  this  book  in  the  development  of 
social  statistics  is  established  by  its  purpose  and  the 
auspices  under  which  it  appears.  The  work  had  its  genesis 
in  the  unemployment  situation  of  1921.  Though  it  was 
generally  appreciated  at  that  time  that  the  problem  was 
acute,  the  discussion  of  measures  of  relief  or  prevention  was 
hampered  because  no  one  knew  within  a  reasonable  margin 
of  error  what  the  actual  extent  of  unemployment  was.  Esti- 
mates made  by  responsible  experts  ranged  from  three  and 
a  half  million  to  five  and  a  half  million. 

In  connection  with  President  Harding's  Conference  on 
Unemployment,  in  Washington  in  September,  1921,  efforts 
were  made  to  harmonize  these  divergent  estimates.  The 
consequent  analysis  of  the  defects  in  existing  employment 
statistics  and  in  the  methods  by  which  they  were  compiled 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Measurement 
of  Employment  (later  called  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Labor  Statistics)  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation. The  Committee,  with  Mary  Van  Kleeck  as  chair- 
man, included  persons  with  practical  experience  in  compiling 
or  using  employment  statistics.  It  secured  the  attendance 
of  experts  at  its  meetings,  and  enlisted  suggestions  and 
criticisms  from  others. 

This  book  on  their  deliberations,  is  the  result  of  the 
joint  thinking  of  experts.  It  amounts  to  a  plan  for  the 
collection  of  employment  statistics  on  a  nation-wide  basis 
in  such  manner  that  they  will  be  made  available  periodically, 
promptly  and  intelligibly. 

Part  I  gives  the  recommendations  in  general,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  plan  and  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
history  and  present  status  of  employment  statistics  in  the 
United  States.  This  section,  with  its  full  description  of 
the  sources  and  character  of  the  data,  will  prove  especially 
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serviceable  to  students  who  desire  to  orient  themselves  in 
the  whole  field.  A  chapter  on  the  uses  of  employment  sta- 
tistics points  out  the  double  significance  of  the  facts  in  that 
they  provide  a  guide  for  programs  of  relief,  and  essential 
information  toward  the  control  of  industrial  policies  so  as 
to  lessen  the  economic  waste  of  irregular  employment  and 
in  particular  to  stabilize  cyclical  fluctuations. 

Part  II  deals  in  detail  with  the  methods  for  the  collection 
and  tabulation  of  employment  data,  the  computation  of  in- 
dex numbers  of  employment  for  earnings,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  results.  Authoritative  answers  are  given  to  such 
questions  as,  From  what  sources  should  employment  sta- 
tistics be  secured?  At  what  intervals  and  at  what  dates? 
From  how  many  firms  must  data  be  secured  in  order  to 
secure  an  adequate  and  representative  sample?  How  may 
data  be  secured  for  industries  other  than  manufacturing? 
In  tabulating,  how  shall  industries  be  classified?  In  form- 
ing index  numbers,  how  shall  relative  weights  be  deter- 
mined? An  appendix  gives  copies  of  the  forms  which  are 
in  use  in  the  collection  and  compiling  of  employment 
statistics. 

The  book  will  be  an  indispensable  handbook  for  all  who 
are  officially  engaged  in  building  up  our  employment  sta- 
tistics. Social  scientists  will  value  it  not  only  for  its  sum- 
marizing of  the  existing  data  but  also  for  its  emphasis  on 
an  often  neglected  stage  of  statistical  research,  i.  e.,  the  com- 
piling of  adequate  and  reliable  raw  data  to  constitute  the 
foundation  without  which  the  most  artistically  contrived 
estimates  or  mathematically  elaborated  techniques  are  use- 
less. CLARA  ELIOT 

Barnard  College 

The  "Antis"  in  Medicine 

SOCIAL  FACTORS  IN  MEDICAL  PROGRESS,  by  Bernhari  J.  Stern. 
Columbia  University  Press.  136  pp.  Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  Tht 

SHOULD  WE  BE  VACCINATED?;  A  Survey  of  the  Controversy  m  Its 
Historical  and  Scientific  Aspects,  by  Bernhard  J.  Stern.  Harper.  146  pp. 
Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MAN  the  thinker  is  the  most  teachable  of  all  organisms. 
Like  other  teachable  organisms,  he  lets  his  early 
acquisitions  obstruct  later  attempts  to  put  ideas  into  his 
head.  He  uses  his  thinking  powers  chiefly  to  invent  reasons 
for  not  admitting,  or  even  contemplating,  new  ideas.  These 
general  statements  on  the  nature  of  man  can  be  confirmed 
by  extended  observations  upon  any  representative  sample  and 
in  respect  to  any  set  of  ideas. 

Dr.  Stern  has  selected  for  observation  various  groups 
found  in  western  Europe  and  America  during  several  cen- 
turies past,  in  their  reactions  to  ideas  in  the  broad  field  of 
"medical  progress."  The  social  factors  that  obstruct  new 
ideas  are  psychological,  cultural  and  mechanical.  On  analy- 
sis, the  psychological  factors  are  the  tendency  of  the  in- 
dividual to  identify  himself  too  closely  with  his  beliefs  or 
doctrines,  or  what  Dr.  Stern  calls  the  "psychological  vested 
interest"  in  ideas ;  the  fear  of  the  unknown ;  the  difficulty 
of  reconditioning  behavior  patterns;  the  avoidance  of  pain 
or  the  unpleasant;  and  group  and  personal  loyalties  and 
conflicts.  The  tendency  to  rationalize,  which  Dr.  Stern  lists 
as  a  separate  factor,  operates  apparently  to  justify  all  re- 
sistance to  change  regardless  of  the  basic  motive. 

The  cultural  factors  are  economic  vested  interests;  per- 
sonal or  institutional  authority;  ignorance  (or  prevailing 
assumptions,  prejudices,  etc.)  ;  the  economic  cost  of  replac- 
ing equipment  or  establishing  new  procedures ;  and  the  con- 
flict of  different  phases  of  culture,  as  religion  and  science, 
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chemistry  and  surgery,  and  so  on.  The  mechanical  diffi- 
culties are  the  task  of  diffusing  knowledge  among  those 
to  be  influenced,  and  of  modifying  institutional  activities. 

The  thesis  is  supported  by  material  taken  from  the  con- 
flicts in  eight  distinct  episodes  in  the  history  of  medicine: 
human  dissection ;  circulation  of  the  blood ;  percussion ; 
vaccination ;  prevention  of  puerperal  fever ;  germ  theory  of 
disease ;  antisepsis ;  asepsis.  The  material  is  well  organized 
and  thoroughly  documented. 

The  reader  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  failure  of 
"education"  to  liberate  men  from  those  mechanisms  that 
make  the  ignorant  and  untrained  person  such  a  ridiculous 
and  pathetic  object  when  confronted  by  new  ideas.  The 
study  is  important  if  it  can  make  a  considerable  number  of 
us  reexamine  the  sources  of  our  partisanship,  whether  it  be 
in  medical  controversy  or  in  political  or  economic  fields. 
An  optimist  might  also  consider  the  possibility  that  such 
an  analysis  would  influence  educational  practise,  not  only 
in  medical  schools  but  in  general,  but  for  the  fact  that 
education  is  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  adults. 

The  history  of  vaccination  controversy  is  elaborated  in 
greater  detail  in  the  second  of  these  books,  which  should  be 
of  help  to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  this  or  other  social 
maladies  of  the  same  class. 

American  Association  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

for  Jlledical  Progress 


THE    YOUTH    MOVEMENT    IN    CHINA,     by    Tsi    C.    Wang. 
Republic  Press.     245  pp.    Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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International  Affairs 

THE  NEW  BALKANS,  by  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge.  Harper's.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

THOSE  who  would  know  why  the  Italo-Albanian  treaty  pre- 
cipitated a  ministerial  crisis  in  Jugoslavia ;  in  what  manner  the 
dispute  over  Bessarabia  is  related  to  the  Soviet-German  treaty 
of  1926,  or  what  the  future  of  the  Little  Entente  is  likely  to 
be,  may  turn  with  confidence  for  enlightenment  to  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's excellent  book.  The  Balkans  are  still  the  cauldron  of 
European  politics.  Treaties  of  every  variety  between  western 
powers  and  Balkan  states  are  now  more  numerous  than  ever  be- 
fore. Their  general  purpose  of  advancing  foreign  political 
and  economic  influence  in  southeastern  Europe  keeps  alive  "the 
eternal  eastern  question — the  immediate  cause  of  the  world 
war,"  of  which  Professor  Coolidge  speaks  in  his  introduction. 
The  author  believes  that  the  solution  of  this  question  rests  with 
the  Balkan  states  themselves  which  "should  steer  clear  alike 
from  assuming  commitments  outside  the  Peninsula,  and  from 
allowing  foreign  interference  in  dealings  with  one  another." 
As  for  the  barriers  between  Balkan  states,  they  will  eventually 
fall  "because  they  are  manifestly  inexpedient." 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FRANCE,  by  James  Broum  Scott.  Oxford 
University  Press.  175  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 
THIS  is  a  collection  of  documents  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion of  the  ijoth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  Dr.  Scott.  Added  to  the  document  and  the  revolution- 
ary correspondence,  are  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Jared 
Sparks.  Dr.  Scott  has  selected  and  arranged  these  materials 
and  contributes  the  foreword. 

THE  CHINA  YEAR  BOOK,  1925,  edited  by  H.  G.  W.  Woodhead. 
The  Tientsin  Press  Ltd.  (Brentano's,  N.  Y.)  Price  $15.00  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

ALL  available  data,  particularly  on  trade,  finance,  industrial 
enterprise,  education,  Chinese  and  foreign  diplomatic  service; 
summary  of  political  events  and  military  operations  in  China; 
Chinese  Who's  Who.  Obviously  indispensable  to  those  whose 
interests  are  in  any  way  associated  with  China. 


MR.  WANG'S  review  of  the  spiritual  and  social  forces  be- 
hind the  uprising  in  China  appears  at  an  opportune  moment 
and  will  help  to  explain  somewhat  the  extraordinary  dynamic 
force  in  and  behind  the  Nationalist  Army.  But  its  interest 
is  even  wider,  for  the  preparation  of  the  book,  under  the 
general  guidance  of  Professor  Robert  E.  Park,  has  taken  a 
number  of  years.  Particularly  interesting  is  Mr.  Wang's 
comparison  of  the  Chinese  Renaissance  movement  with  the 
youth  movement  in  Germany.  There  are  many  similarities 
but  also  significant  differences  which  he  does  not  fail  to  bring 
out.  Mr.  Wang  is  now  teaching  at  Ohio  State  University; 
and  his  sound  methods  and  common-sense  interpretation  may 
be  expected  to  produce  even  more  important  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  China  and  the  Chinese  in  the  future. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  SOUTH  AMERICA,  by  Annie  5. 
Peck.     Crowcll,     489   pp.     Price   $3.50   postpaid   of   The   Survey.     A', 
edition. 

Economics 

SOCIAL    ASPECTS    OF    THE    BUSINESS    CYCLE,    by    Dorothy    S. 
Thomas.     Dutton.     217  pp.     Price  $2.50   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

THIS  book  by  Dr.  Thomas  is  an  ambitious  effort  to  express 
social  causation  in  mathematical  terms.  Dr.  Thomas  finds  that 
over  a  period  of  60  years  the  marriage  rate,  the  birth  rate  and 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  rise  with  improvement  in  business 
conditions.  Births  do  not  respond,  however,  until  the  second 
or  third  year  after  good  times  have  set  in;  that  is,  there  is  "lag" 
in  the  correlation.  But  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol  the  in- 
crease is  notable  at  once  and  also  after  a  year  has  elapsed.  The 
correlation  with  prostitution  is  not  so  definite,  being  some- 
times positive  and  sometimes  negative.  With  a  two-year  lag, 
pauperism  and  the  business  cycle  show  a  high  negative  corre- 
lation; when  one  goes  up,  the  other  comes  down.  Likewise 
there  is  high  negative  correlation  with  crimes  against  property 
with  violence.  It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  there  is 
little,  if  any,  connection  between  the  business  cycle  and  either 
the  general  death  rate  or  infant  mortality.  But  the  suicide 
rate  shows  an  immediate  and  rapid  rise  in  hard  times ;  the 
correlation  is  high  even  for  a  lag  of  two  years.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact,  discussed  by  the  author,  that,  while  there  is  no 
correlation  between  English  emigration  and  the  English  busi- 
ness cycle,  there  is  high  positive  correlation  between  the  Am- 
erican business  cycle  and  English  emigration.  These  correla- 
tions help  to  locate  social  factors  of  importance  and  make  it 
possible  to  study  them  in  greater  detail  as  guides  to  social 
legislation  and  social  work. 

The  author  is  thoroughly  scientific  in  her  attitude.  But  very 
few  of  Dr.  Thomas's  coefficients  are  as  many  as  four  times  the 
size  of  the  probable  error.  That  does  not  altogether  invalidate 
her  work,  but  it  raises  questions  and  precludes  a  ready  accept- 
ance of  the  apparent  extent  of  the  causal  relation  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle  and  the  various  kinds  of  social  data  used. 

R.  CLYDE  WHITE 

Religion 

THE   INESCAPABLE   CHRIST,    by   Walter  Russell  Bowie.     Scribner's. 
206  pp.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of   The  Surtrey. 

A  PROMINENT  CHURCHMAN  speaking  to  a  group  of 
men  who  were  to  solicit  men  of  great  wealth  for  funds  to  com- 
plete a  great  Cathedral,  said,  "Tell  them  that  religion  is  the 
insurance  of  their  prosperity."  Mr.  Bowie  does  not  look  upon 
the  Church  as  the  defender  of  any  status  quo,  but  the  one 
dominant  factor  in  the  transformation  of  the  social  order. 
What  courts,  officers,  laws,  treaties,  leagues,  etc.,  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  Church  must  do.  Christ's  message  contains  the  leaven 
of  a  new  vvo^ld  where  the  evils  are  removed.  His  order  is  a 
"new  man  '  and  then  a  "new  order."  With  vividness  of  imagina- 
tion, lucidity  of  statement,  mental  vigor,  clarity  of  insight  and 
courage  Mr.  Bowie  sets  forth  the  close  connection  between 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  realization  of  a  new  social  day. 
His  book  should  have  a  wide  reading. 

W infield,  Kansas  HAL  E.  NORTON 


June  15,  1927 
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Health 

THE   STUDENT   WHO    SMOKES,   by  J.   Rosstyn   Earp.     The  Antioch 
Press.     61  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

[IN  THIS  study  of   the  smoking  habits    among   men  students 
i  at   Antioch   College,   the    author   strikes   a   happy   medium   be- 
!  tween    the    frigid    scientific    monograph    usually    employed    to 
i  summarize   a  serious  piece  of  investigation,  and  the  frills   and 
fancies  with  which  scientific  fact  is  often  dressed  up  for  intro- 
duction  to   the   general   public.     He   writes   directly   and  with 
good  humor  for  that  public,  assuming  that  it  is  interested  and 
1  intelligent   enough   to   understand   a  simple   explanation   of   the 
|  statistical  method  which  lies  back  of  his  conclusions.    According 
to  Dr.  Earp's  careful   researches,   smoking  was  not   found   to 
produce  any  discernible  harm  to  the  body  or  to  mental  prowess 
;  as    tested   by   the    I.    Q.     In   his   experience,   however,    it   was 
definitely   associated   with   low   scholarship.     Inhaling,    in    par- 
ticular, was  found  to  correlate  with  low  marks,  as  was  heavy 
smoking. 

Because  of  the  small  numbers  (less  than  500)  persons  on 
whom  these  conclusions  are  based,  Dr.  Earp  has  been  at  pains 
to  calculate  the  probable  error  in  each  case  and  to  point  out 
the  differences  which  probably  are  of  no  statistical  significance. 
He  suggests  three  possible  explanations  of  the  low  marks: 
that  smoking  is  likely  to  be  characteristic  of  the  gregarious 
students  as  opposed  to  the  naturally  scholarly  ones;  that 
smoking  devitalizes  ambition;  or  that  some  poison  or  poisons 
in  the  smoke  acting  upon  the  central  nervous  system  produce 
a  deterioration  of  nervous  tissue  leading  directly  to  a  lower 
mental  output.  Evidence  to  support  (and  to  defy)  each  of 
these  conclusions  can  be  adduced;  it  is  possible  that  all  three 
have  a  part  in  the  relation,  which  Dr.  Earp  believes  causal, 
between  the  use  of  tobacco  and  low  scholarship.  M.  R. 

THE    MEANING    OF    DISEASE,    by    William   A.    White.     Williams   & 
Wilkims.    204  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DISEASE  like  health  is  a  relative  matter.  To  discover  the 
cause  of  an  illness  it  is  essential  to  interpret  the  personality 
make-up  of  the  patient  in  terms  of  "the  soul"  as  well  as  the 
body.  Any  rigid  concepts  are  impossible  since  life  itself  is 
never  static.  A  diagnosis  of  the  state  of  the  patient  must  in- 
clude insight  into  individual  dynamics  and  energy  concepts. 
When  the  harmonious  outflow  of  energy  needed  to  keep  the 
personality  functioning  becomes  blocked  the  body  expresses 
the  regression  in  terms  of  physical  symptoms  and  manifestations 
of  disease.  To  quote  Dr.  White,  "Disease  is  only  an  ex- 
pression of  the  relation  between  stress  and  strength  of  ma- 
terial." Therefore  it  is  vital  to  deal  with  the  subjective  state 
of  the  individual  and  his  relations  to  reality.  His  reactions  to 
it  are  again  reflected  in  concrete  as  well  as  abstract  symbols, 
since  not  only  his  actions  but  the  language  he  uses  are  means 
to  analyse  more  clearly  his  symptoms.  When  the  failure  to 
adapt  to  reality  becomes  a  losing  game  the  destructive  factors 
involve  the  emotions;  thus  continuous  "going  against  the  grain" 
results  in  sickness.  In  Dr.  White's  words,  "disease  is  a 
failure  of  adaptations  both  to  conditions  without  the  organism 
and  to  conditions  within."  As  an  inquiry  into  the  fundamentals 
of  medical  philosophy  as  well  as  an  endeavor  to  break  up  old 
patterns  of  thought  Dr.  White's  study  stands  forth  as  a 
challenge  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

HALLE  SCHAFFNER 

PEDIATRIC    NURSING,    by    Gladys   Sellfui,   R.N.     Saunders.     450    pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MISS  SELLEW'S  detailed  descriptions  of  all  nursing  pro- 
cedures in  the  care  of  sick  children  will  be  a  valuable  book  for 
both  nurse  and  doctor.  More  than  that  it  is  an  excellent 
reference  book  for  mothers  and  others  interested  primarily  in 
the  care  of  well  children.  Especially  good  are  the  chapters  on 
the  hygiene  and  feeding  of  young  children  in  which  due  atten- 
tion is  paid  not  only  to  the  preparation  of  food,  but  to  the 
methods  of  getting  a  child  to  eat.  Throughout  the  attention 
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of  the  student  nurse  is  constantly  drawn  to  the  need  of  knowing 
chi  d  psychology  m  the  successful  nursing  of  the  well  or  sick 
child. 

EDITH  M.  LINCOLN,  M.D. 


c7,P  .ITStl  AFTERMATH.  by  Norman  Fenton.    C.   V. 
Co.    173  pp.    Pnce  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SHELL  SHOCK  is  associated  in  the  lay  mind  with  the  battle- 
icld.  To  the  medical  profession  it  is  a  neurosis  induced  by 
the  horrors  of  war,  but  which  may  not  be  unrelated  to  the 
patient's  previous  experiences.  To  care  for  its  shell  shocked 
soldiers  the  United  States  government  established  Base 
Hospital  117  in  La  Fauche,  France,  staffed  by  medical  officers 
trained  in  neuro-psychiatry.  At  this  hospital  the  author,  Doctor 
Fenton,  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  war  neuroses  at  first 
hand.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  critical 
examination  of  the  facts  gathered  regarding  the  patients  in  the 
hospitals.  The  victims  of  shell  shock  are  studied  in  the  light 
of  their  mental  and  physical  make-up  and  their  social  and 
economic  background.  What  happened  to  the  shell  shocked 
soldier  when  he  returned  home,  how  he  was  treated  ,by  his 
neighbors,  how  he  was  cared  for  by  the  government,  and  how 
he  became  adjusted  to  civil  life,  are  discussed  in  the  second 
half  of  the  book.  Dr.  Salmon  in  the  introduction  says:  "Doctor 
Fenton  has  shown  a  definite  relationship  existing  between 
make-up,  personal  resources  and  access  to  treatment  and  com- 
plete rehabilitation  that  confirms  a  growing  belief  in  the  use- 
fulness of  adequate  therapy  and  prophylaxis  in  psychopathic 
disorders." 

RHEUMATISM,  by  Lewellys  P.  Barker  and  Norman  B.  Cole.  Appleton 
166  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HEALTH  workers  who  are  alarmed  at  the  rising  rate  of 
death  from  heart  disease  will  find  here  a  discussion  of  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  cardiac  troubles.  The  authors  explain  in 
popular  style  what  rheumatism  is,  why  it  is  a  menace,  how  to 
recognize  it,  and  what  physicians  propose  as  remedies. 

DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND.  Compiled  by  Lotta 
S.  Rand.  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  347  pp.  Price  $2.00  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  a  list  of  institutions  and  services  for  the  blind  by 
States  and  for  Canada.  Data  on  the  institutions  and  their 
scope  should  prove  useful  to  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  blind  or  partially  blind  people. 

POVERTY  AND  DEPENDENCY,  by  John  Lewis  Gilli*  (.revised  edition). 
Century.  836  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Education 

CREATIVE  SCHOOL  CONTROL,  by  Philip  W.  L.  Cox.  Lippincott. 
314  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HERE  IS  valuable  matter  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
new  education,  based  on  the  author's  own  concept  and  phil- 
osophy of  the  creative  type  of  education  plus  the  techniques  that 
serve  for  stimulus  and  control.  He  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  school  to  give  a  cross  section  of  life  so  that  for  the 
student  it  is  but  a  step  from  participation  in  the  world  of 
the  school  to  the  world  of  the  community.  To  unify  the 
personality,  to  help  it  develop  harmoniously  in  ways  socially 
acceptable  through  a  creative  life  should  be  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation. "The  school  itself  becomes  the  way  and  the  light." 
It  must  form  a  cooperative  unit  of  friendly  contacts  between 
parents,  teachers,  and  students  promoting  vital  activities  that 
parallel  community  activities.  The  techniques  and  mechanisms 
for  improved  class  procedures  are  explained,  with  an  elaborate 
amount  of  material  on  the  methods  used  in  establishing  creative 
control  through  clubs  and  societies,  student  publications  and 
school  organizations.  The  book  is  a  detailed,  scholarly  attempt 
to  treat  school  problems  not  as  ends  in  themselves  but  as  a 
means  to  make  the  Plastic  Age  serve  as  a  training  for  that  new 
world  now  in  preparation.  H.  S. 


THE    SOCIAL    WORK     SHOP 


Exchange  Sick-leave  for  Vacation 

By  WENDELL  F.  JOHNSON 

IN    conformance    to   local    practice    the    Social    Service 
Federation  of  Toledo   has  granted   only  two  weeks' 
vacation  to  members  of  its  staff.     In  addition  to  this, 
each  worker  is  allowed  twelve  days  absence  for  sick- 
ness, each  year,  without  loss  of  pay.     This  sick-leave 
is  not  cumulative  from  year  to  year,  and  is  supposed  to  ap- 
ply only  in  case  of  actual  sickness  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
herself.     In  order  to  apply  this  policy   a  daily  record  of 
attendance  has  been  kept. 

A  study  of  the  attendance  record  revealed  the  following 
interesting  facts: 

1.  Excluding   vacations    and   regular   leaves   of    absence,    the 
total  of  absences,  most  of  which  were  due  to  the  worker's 
own  illness,  aggregated  377}^   days. 

2.  The  total  possible   attendance  for  the  year,  that   is   the 
total   number   of   worker-days,    was  9,175   days.     Sick-leave 
absences,  therefore,  constituted  4.17%   of  the   total   possible 
attendance. 

3.  The  highest  percentage  of  absence  occurred  in  the  winter 
months.     The   low  point  was  July,  with  .7%.     From   that 
point  the  curve  was  upward,  reaching  its  maximum  in  Feb- 
ruary at  7.1%. 

4.  Each  of  the  31  workers  had  at  least  one  day  of  absence 
due  to  illness.     Ten   of   them   exceeded   the   allotted   twelve 
days.     The  average  absence  per  person  was  12.1  days. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  strain  on  the  workers  is 
considerably  heavier  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,  and 
noting  the  greatest  amount  of  absence  due  to  illness  comes 
in  the  winter  months,  it  has  been  decided  to  try  out  as 
an  experiment  the  following  plan:  One  week's  vacation 
will  be  given  during  the  winter  months,  in  addition  to  the 
two  weeks'  summer  vacation,  but  the  allowance  for  sick- 
leave  will  be  reduced  to  one  week.  In  other  words,  the 
worker  will  exchange  a  week  of  sick-leave  for  an  extra 
week  of  vacation. 

In  order  to  provide  an  incentive  to  the  workers  to  keep 
well,  there  will  be  added  to  their  two  weeks'  summer  vaca- 
tion as  many  extra  days  as  the  number  of  days  of  sick-leave 
which  they  have  not  used  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  Therefore,  if  a  worker  went  through  a  year 
without  using  her  sick-leave  privilege,  she  would  get  four 
weeks  of  vacation  with  pay,  one  in  the  winter  and  three 
in  the  summer.  If  she  had  used  but  three  days  of  her  sick- 
leave,  she  would  get  a  vacation  of  two  and  one-half  weeks. 

The  results  of  the  plan  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
The  Federation  wishes  to  learn  whether  an  extra  vacation 
in  the  winter  time  will  prevent  the  frequent  winter  illnesses, 
and  whether  an  incentive  to  keep  well  will  reduce  absences 
due  to  illness. 

New  Service  for  Executives 

WITH  this  issue  The  Survey  inaugurates  a  new  serv- 
ice for  social  work  executives.    The  Administrator's 
Guide  (p.  345)  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  Midmonthly 
numbers.  The  Survey,  in  its  field,  hopes  to  help  bring  about 


a  close  liaison  between  the  social  work  executive  and  the 
manufacturer;  to  make  the  executive  or  purchasing  board 
market-conscious  and  to  inform  the  manufacturer,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  needs  and  purchasing  power  of  social 
work.  The  Administrator's  Guide  is  the  first  step. 
Here  the  executive  will  find,  increasingly,  a  list  of 
manufacturers  of  office  equipment,  furniture,  supplies, 
paper,  printing,  publicity  service — all  the  hundreds  of  items 
which  make  for  an  efficient  and  smoothly  running  agency. 
This  list  is  small,  inadequate— but  it  will  become  increasingly 
effective,  month  by  month.  The  Survey  will  appreciate 
your  suggestions  for  improving  it. 

A  Letter  That  Pulled 

CHARLES  C.  COOPER,  director  of  that  hospitable 
social  settlement,  Kingsley  House  of  Pittsburgh,  says 
the  best  kind  of  fund-raising  letter  is  one  which  gives  a 
specific  human  incident.     He  cites  his  letter  of  Christmas 
1926  which  brought  astonishingly  good  returns. 

Here  is  the  letter: 

'  'Indiana  Way'  is  unpaved,  and  does  not  run  anywhere; 
meandering,  it  stops  here  and  there  as  a  house  gets  in  its 
path.  There  is  not  much  outlook.  The  ground  drops  off 
suddenly  into  the  valley  across  which  the  tall  houses  of 
Highland  Avenue  loom  in  the  sky-line.  This  is  the  world 
to  the  children  of  Indiana  Way. 

"Tony  lives  on  Indiana  Way.  He  has  just  turned  eight, 
and  after  him  come  four  sisters.  It  is  hard  enough  for 
Tony  to  live  on  Indiana  Way;  but  harder  still,  he  must 
constantly  'tend'  his  four  sisters.  Tony  pulls  Teresa  by 
her  hand,  and  Teresa  holds  on  to  Lenora,  and  Lenora  drags 
Angelina,  and  little  lolanthe  brings  up  the  rear.  One  thinks 
of  his  half-forgotten  Caesar  and  the  'impedimenta.' 

"Recently  Tony  found  his  way  to  the  'Big  House  on  the 
corner.  Here  were  swimming,  gym,  and  friends.  Dragging 
his  train  of  little  sisters  after  him  Tony  tried  out  the 
House.  He  liked  story-acting  the  best.  'Ah,'  he  said,  'I 
like  playing  shows,  and  I  like  to  be  king.  Kings  have 
anything  they  want.' 

'  'The  best  thing  about  kings,'  he  added,  glancing  with 
watchful  eyes  at  his  charges  parked  on  nearby  chairs,  'is 
that  kings  don't  have  no  children.' 

"Poor  little  tinsel  king!  In  the  realm  of  make-believe, 
however,  little  Tony  lives  a  new  life.  And  soon  he  will 
have  a  Christmas  at  the  Big  House,  a  Christmas  he  never 
dreamed  of  before,  even  in  his  make-believe. 

"The  Big  House  is  the  Kingsley  House,  where  Pittsburgh 
•tries  to  share  the  fruits  of  life;  and  where  you  people  in 
privileged  neighborhoods  are  doing  much  to  brighten  the 
lives  of  Tony  and  his  fellows. 

"This  is  the  burden  of  the  story  of  Tony.  I  am  not  sure 
I  am  putting  it  just  right;  often  it  seems  my  friends  see 
only  'the  poor'  where  are  really  our  kindred  folk — only 
they  live  in  the  by-paths.  Do  you  wish  to  widen  the  horizon 
of  many  thousands  of  little  ones  and  their  fathers  and 
mothers?  May  we  count  on  your  Christmas  contribution?" 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  EL  WOOD  STREET 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


An  Automatic  Vacation  Allowance 

The  following  letter  from  John  Sanderson,  general 
cretary  of  the  Social  Welfare  League  of  Rochester,  New 
ork,  is  pertinent  on  the  subject  of  vacation  periods: 
"I  find  your  Over  My  Desk  column  in  The  Survey 
most  as  fascinating  as  Dorothy  Dix's.  In  a  recent  number 
March  15,  1927,  page  823)  there  is  a  paragraph  on  vaca- 
on  allowances,  which  leads  me  to  suggest  the  plan  which 
e  have  had  in  effect  for  several  years  and  which  strikes 
ic  as  even  better  than  the  one  mentioned  by  you.  We 
low  two  and  one-half  days  per  month  of  service  for  the 
isiting  staff,  making  a  total  of  thirty  days  for  the  year, 
id  of  course  add  to  this  allowance  any  legal  holidays  which 
iay  come  during  the  vacation  period.  This  settles,  once 
id  for  all,  the  question  as  to  how  much  vacation  a  staff 
ember  has,  for  it  is  understood  that  the  two  and  one-half 
ys  allowance  is  granted  whether  or  not  the  person  has 
ten  with  the  organization  a  full  year,  or  whether  he 
mains  with  the  organization  after  his  vacation  allowance. 

other  words,   we  believe  that   a  person  coming  to  this 

sci'ety  from  some  other  organization,  needs  a  summer  va- 

tion,   and   if   this   were   taken   in   July,   an   allowance   of 

wo  and  one-half  days  for  six  months,  or  fifteen  days,  would 

granted  with  salary.  Furthermore,  anyone  leaving  us 
r  any  reason,  is  granted  his  full  vacation  allowance  for 
le  number  of  months  in  service  since  his  last  vacation." 

Should  Case  Records  Be  Dictated  ? 

A.  E.  Howell,  secretary  of  the  Family  Service  Society  of 

anton,  Ohio,  recently  wrote  as  follows: 

"I  can  testify  to  the  great  value  of  The  Survey's  pages 
administrative  problems.  The  subjects  presented  are 

Ipful  and  practical.  I  should  like  to  have  suggestions  as 
the  best  method  of  dictating  case  records — whether  to 

stenographer,   to  the  dictaphone  or  direct   to   the  typist. 

"We  have  been  using  the  old  method  of  dictating  to  a 

snographer,  who  in  turn  transcribes  to  the  case  records. 
Mr.  Bixby,  former  general  secretary  of  the  Family  Service 
Society  of  Akron,  told  me  that  his  most  recent  procedure 
is  to  have  the  visitors  dictate  directly  to  the  typist  leaving 
out  the  process  of  taking  the  material  in  shorthand. 

"Some  of  our  local  people  have  suggested  that  we  install 
the  dictaphone  system  and  the  director  of  the  Welfare 
Department  in  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Plant  offers  the 
use  of  their  machines  in  shaving  down  and  renewing  the 
cylinders  for  re-use." 

Our  reply  follows: 

"Neither  the  method  of  dictating  to  a  stenographer  or 
of  dictating  directly  to  the  typist  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
Dictation  to  a  stenographer  is  better  than  dictation  direct 
to  a  typist  because  it  is  faster  and  because  it  makes  possible 
correction  in  dictation  which  is  difficult  when  the  correction 
has  to  be  made  in  matter  already  typed. 

"The  installation  of  a  dictaphone  or  ediphone  would  more 


than  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time,  both  in  the  saving  of  the 
f  the  stenographer  who  could  do  other  work  while 

u  and  your  staff  members  are  dictating,  and  also  through 
making  it  possible  for  the  executive  and  the  case  worker 
to  do  their  dictation  at  any  time  they  wish,  whether  the 
stenographer  is  in  the  office  or  not. 

"The  Community  Council  and  Community  Fund  of  St. 
Louis  use  the  ediphone  while  the  St.  Louis  Provident  Asso- 
ciation uses  the  dictaphone.  Both  machines  are  found  to 
be  satisfactory. 

"When  cylinders  accumulate  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
dictaphone  operator  in  one  of  the  Provident's  ten  district 
offices,  they  are  taken  by  the  messenger  to  the  central  office 
where  the  records  on  them  are  transcribed.  Thus  the  work 
can  flow  evenly  and  smoothly. 

"I  think  that  you  would  find  it  worth  while  to*  try  out 
one  or  the  other  of  these  machines  and  figure  for  yourself 
the  saving  in  time  and  money." 

Telephone  Operator  Is  Publicity 

Better  Times,  the  welfare  magazine  of  New  York  City, 
has  the  following  pertinent  paragraph  for  application  to  all 
social  agencies:  "If  the  newspaper  is  the  first  important 
medium  of  publicity  for  the  social  agency  then  the  second 
in  importance  is  the  telephone  operator — and  some  people 
put  her  first." 

Useful  Equipment 

The  use  of  the  mimeograph  and  mimeoscope  (a  device  by 
which  drawings  may  be  made  on  mimeograph  stencils),  to 
produce  cheap  effective  enclosures  to  contributors  or  pros- 
pects in  place  of  expensive  booklets  and  folders,  is  suggested 
by  Bernard  C.  Roloff,  director  of  the  Illinois  Social  Hygiene 
League,  952  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Roloff  gives  very  attractive  samples  of  the  way  in 
which  he  is  carrying  out  this  principle  in  actual  practice. 
He  doubtless  would  be  happy  to  send  samples  to  those  who 
were  minded  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Facing  the  Day's  Work 

The  erudite  "Little  Schoolmaster,"  whose  helpful  articles 
appear  in  the  rear  section  of  Printers'  Ink  every  week, 
quotes  the  American  Weekly  as  suggesting  that  on  awaken- 
ing every  morning  a  salesman  should  hold  a  little  interview 
with  himself,  with  special  attention  to  those  things  which 
tend  to  produce  dissatisfaction  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Social  workers  might  well  follow  the  same  process,  adapt- 
ing to  their  problems  the  following  counsel  given  by  joint 
authority  of  the  Little  Schoolmaster  and  the  American 
Weekly:— 

"Temptations  to  loaf  that  add  nothing  to  your  will. 

"People  to  pass  up  who  bring  no  butter  and  eggs. 

"Those  to  see  who  are  important,  things  to  find  out  that 
are  lastingly  helpful. 

"Traffic,  climate,  ill  health,  delays,  appointments  not  kept 
promptly,  will  waste  enough  time  without  your  help;  in 
fact,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  harder  to  get  through  a 
modern  day  with  profit.  When  you  have  gone  over  the 
list  in  your  mind,  pick  out  the  one  most  important  thing 
to  do  and  let  no  one  person  or  thing  keep  you  from  doing 
it." 
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Curtain ! 

IT  is  over — the  fifty-fourth  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Mary  Ross  and  T.  ].  Edmonds  tell  of  it 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  was  a  conference 
full  of  warmth  and  friendliness,  made  so 
largely  by  the  excellent  organization  of  the 
program  and  the  arrangements. 

The  kindred  groups  were  no  longer  step- 
children dining  at  the  side  table,  but 
members  of  the  family  sharing  the  turkey 
with  the 'twelve  natural  offspring.  Regis- 
tration was  begun  on  Tuesday  so  that 
kindred  groupers  might  peek  into  their 
programs  before  the  main  tent  opened  on 
Wednesday.  The  program  was  so  printed 
that,  as  one  veteran  said,  "it  was  possible 
for  the  first  time  in  years  to  tell  what 
meeting  I  want  to  attend."  No  organized 
recreation  was  provided  for  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Sunday;  the  conscientious 
social  worker  didn't  have  to  be  gay  unless 
she  wanted  to.  There  was  dancing  after 
the  evening  meeting  at  the  headquarters 
hotel — take  it  or  leave  it.  There  may  have 
been  bridge,  too;  but  after  hearing  of  T.  ]. 
Edmonds'  adventure  in  Daily  Bulletin 
humor,  we  doubt  it. 

ELECTIONS  AT  DBS  MOINES 

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 

President — Sherman    C.    Kingsley,    Philadelphia 
1st  Vice-Pres.— Porter  R.   Lee,  New  York 
2nd      Vice-Pres. — Richard      C.      Cabot,      M.D., 

Boston 

3d  Vice-Pres. — Harriet  Vittum,  Chicago 
Executive  Committee  (new  members) — Sopho- 
nisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Chicago;  Eugene 
Kinkle  Jones,  New  York;  Louise  Cottrell, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Gertrude  Vaile.  Ames, 
Iowa;  Philip  Klein,  New  York 

DIVISION  I 

Not  announced 
DIVISION  II 

Chairman — George  W.  Kirchwey,  New  York 
Vice-Chairman — John    A.    Brown,    Indianapolis 
Secretary — Hastings  H.  Hart,  New  York 

DIVISION   III 

Chairman — Bleecker  Marquette,  Cincinnati 
Vice-Chairman — Dr.    Roger   G.    Perkins,    Cleve- 
land 
Secretary — Edith  Foster,  Milwaukee 

DIVISION  IV 

Chairman — Dorothy  Kahn,   Baltimore 
Secretary — Francis  H.   McLean,  New  York 

DIVISION  V 

Chairman — Dr.  John  A.   Lapp,  Chicago 
Vice-Chairman — Mrs.     Florence     Kelley,     New 

York 
Secretary — Eleanor   Copenhaver,   Chicago 

DIVISION  VII 

Chairman — Dr.  Lawson  G.  Lowrey.  New  York 
Vice-Chairman— Dr.  Frederick  H.  Allen,  Phila- 
delphia 
Secretary — Eleanor  Clifton,   Canaan,   N.  Y. 

DIVISION  VIII 

Chairman — William  Hodson,   New  York 
Vice-Chairman — C.   M.   Bookman,   Cincinnati 
Secretary — Margaret    F.    Byington,    Hartford 

DIVISION  IX 

Chairman — William   J.    Ellis,    Trenton 
Vice-Chairman — Stuart    A.    Queen,    Lawrence, 

Kansas 
Secretary — Louise    Cottrell,   Iowa   City,    Iowa 

DIVISION  X 

Chairman — Cecelia   Razovsky,   New  York 
Vice-Chairman — Mrs.     Kenneth    Rich.    Chicago 
Secretary — Florence   Cassidy,   Bridgeport 

DIVISION  XI 

Chairman — F.    Stuart   Chapin,    Minneapolis 
Vice-Chairman — Irene   Liggett,    Philadelphia 
Secretary — Earle   E.   Eubank,  Cincinnati 


DIVISION   XII 

Chairman— Homer  \V.   Borst,  Indianapolis 

\  ice-Chairman— Irene    Farnham    Conrad,    New 

Orleans 
Secretary — Clare   M.   Tousley,   New   York 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS: 
President — Neva    R.    Deardorff,  New   York 
1st  Vice-Pres. — David   C.  Adie,   Buffalo 
2d  Vice-Pres.— Linton   B.   Swift.   New   York 
3d   Vice-Pres. — Mary   Russell,   Memphis 
Secretary — Dorothy    Kahn     Baltimore 
Treasurer— John   A.    Fitch,  New    York- 
Executive  Committee:   Stanley   P.   Davies,   New 

York;      Joanna      C.      Colcord,      Minneapolis; 

Harry    Lurie,    Chicago 

NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSOCIATION: 

President— Dr.  Charles  Platt,  Philadelphia  (re- 
elected) 

Vice-Pres. — Judge  Mary  M.  Barthleme,  Chi- 
cago (re-elected) 

Board  of  Directors:  Dr.  Charles  Platt  Phila- 
delphia (re-elected);  Dr.  Miriam  Van 
Waters,  Los  Angeles  (re-elected);  Judge 
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eorge  C.  Appell,  Westchester  County,  N 
Y.;  Judge  George  L.  Day,  Hartford;  Judge 
L.  V.  Day,  Omaha;  Raymond  Moley  New 
York;  Joseph  P.  Murphy,  Newark,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN     ASSOCIATION 
WORKERS: 


OF     HOSPITAL     SOCIAL 


President — Mrs.    Constance   Webb,    Cleveland 
1st    Vice-Pres.— Edith    Baker,    St.    Louis 
2nd    Vice-Pres. — Margaret    Brogden,    Baltimore 
3rd    Vice-Pres. — Helen    Myrick,    Chicago 
Secretary — Dorothy    Ketcham,    Ann    Arbor 
Treasurer — Janet    Schoenfeld,   Chicago 
Executive     Committee:      Ida     Cannon,     Mabel 

Wilson,    Ruth    Emerson.    Ruth    Wadman 
Educational   Secretary:   Kate  McMahon    Boston 
Executive   Secretary:      Helen  Beckley,  18-20   E. 

Division    Street,    Chicago 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF   PSYCHIATRIC    SOCIAL 
WORKERS: 

President— Helen    L.     Myrick,    Chicago 
\  ice-Pres. — Sarah   Iviers,   New  York 
Secretary — Kathleen   Ormsby,    New    York 
Executive  Committee:     Grace  F.   Marcus,   New 
York;      Mildred     C.     Scoville,     New     York; 
Cornelia  Hopkins,  Chicago;   Hester  Crutcher, 
New    Haven;     Marie    L.     Donohoe,     Boston; 
Mary    C.    Jarrett,    Boston;     Maida    H.    Solo- 
mon,   Boston 

NATIONAL      CONFERENCE      OF      JEWISH      SOCIAL 

SERVICE: 

President — Morris   D.    Waldman,    Detroit 
Vice-Pres. — I.    M.    Rubinow,    Brooklyn;     Alex- 
ander   M.    Dushkin,    Chicago;    Louis    E.    Kir- 
stein,    Boston 

Secretary — Samuel  A.    Goldsmith,   New   York 
Treasurer — Ferdinand    S.    Bach,    St.    Louis 

CONFERENCE    ON    SOCIAL    SERVICE,     PROTESTANT 

EPISCOPAL   CHURCH: 
President — Rev.     Charles    N.    Lathrop 
1st  Vice-Pres. — Rev.  R.   Cary   Montague 
2nd    Vice-Pres.— Rev.    Caleb    B.    K.    Weed 
Secretary — Rev.    LeRoy    Burroughs 

COMMISSION    ON    PUBLICITY    METHODS   IN   SOCIAL 

WORK: 

Chairman — Edwin  C.  Jones,  Chicago 
Vice-Chairman — John  F.  Hall,  Omaha 
Secretary — Mary  Swain  Routzahn,  New  York 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA: 
President — Albert  H.    Stoneman,   Detroit 
Vice-Pres. — Dr.    A.     T.    Jamison,     Greenwood, 

Secretary — Georgia  G.   Ralph,   New  York 
Treasurer — Alfred   E.  Whitman,  Boston 
Executive    Committee:       Caroline     M.     Crosby. 
Minneapolis;     Gertrude     Dubinsky,     Philadel- 
phia;   Cheney    C.    Jones,    Boston;    Katherine 
Lenroot,      Washington;      Charles      R.      Peck, 
Boston;     Ruth    Taylor,    Westchester    County, 
N.    Y.;    C.    V.    Williams,    Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  POLICEWOMEN: 
President— Mina  C.  Van  Winkle 
1st    Vice-Pres. — Eleonore   L.   Hutzel 
2nd    Vice-Pres. — Dorothy    D.    Henry 
Secy.-Treas. — Agnes    T.    Ferriter 
Directors — Mary     E.    Driscoll,    Jessie    F.    Bin- 
ford,  Eva  Whiting  White,  Katharine  Bement 
Davis,    Imra    Buwalda 

Regional  Directors — Region  I — Emily  M.  Skil- 
ton.  Lowell,  Mass.;  II — Rhoda  Milliken, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Ill— Mrs.  J.  C.  Davis, 
Atlanta;  IV — Louise  Moyse.  Cleveland;  V — 
Bertha  M.  Harnagel.  Des  Moines;  VI — 
Inah  M.  Peterson,  Wichita;  VII — Martha 
Randall.  Portland,  Ore. 


June  15,  19 

NATIONAL     TUBERCULOSIS     ASSOCIATION     (at 
annual    meeting,    Indianapolis,    May    23-2 

President— Dr.  H.  Longstreet  Taylor,   St.  P 
Honorary     Vice-Pres. — The    Honorable    Cal- 

Coolidge;     Dr.   William  H.   Welch,   Baltimi 
Vice-Pres.— Dr.     Alfred     Henry,     Imlianapol 

Dr.    William    Charles    White.    Washinston 
Secretary— Dr.    Charles    J.    Hatfield,    Philad 

phia 
Treasurer — Henry   B.    Platt,   New  York 

Owen  Lovejoy  Comes  Back 

FRIENDS  of  Owen  R.  Lovejoy— and  wl 
A  isn't? — will  be  delighted  to  know  th 
he  is  planning  a  lecture  tour  for  the  comit 
season.  His  lectures  cover  subjects  dealir 
with  the  youth  of  today,  the  school 
woman's  place,  children. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  is  a  former  president  of  tl 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  an 
for  nineteen  years  was  executive  secretat 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committe 
It  was  under  his  vigorous  leadership  th; 
the  fight  for  the  Federal  Child  Labc 
amendment  was  carried  into  every  state  i 
the  country.  His  thoroughgoing  state; 
manship,  his  humor,  his  ability  as 
speaker,  have  endeared  him  to  Surve 
readers  the  country  over.  There  are  fei 
public  speakers  who,  at  the  shank  of  th 
evening,  can  take  an  audience,  which  ha 
been  highly  emotionalized  on  the  Leagu 
of  Nations,  and  keep  the  commuters  ii 
their  seats  without  a  thought  of  the  trail 
schedule. 

Winners  at  Des  Moines 

THERE  WAS  an  abundance  of  comes 
winners  at  the  National  Conference  o 
Social  Work  this  year.  At  a  dinner  of  thi 
Committee  of  Publicity  Methods  in  Socia 
Work,  Tuesday,  May  17,  announcemen 
was  made  of  the  winners  in  the  Shor 
Story  Contest  conducted  by  the  N.  Y.  Com 
mittee.  "Wild  West,"  by  Viola  Paradise 
New  York,  won  first  prize  of  $300.  Thii 
story  has  been  accepted  for  publication  b) 
Pictorial  Review.  "The  White  Elephan 
Wins,"  by  Anne  Roller,  Berkeley,  wot 
second  prize  of  $150.  Miss  Roller's  ston 
will  appear  in  Survey  Graphic  for  July 
"Compensation,"  by  Lucille  K.  Corbett 
Cleveland,  won  third  prize  of  $50.  Honor- 
able mention  to  "The  Magic  Basket,"  bv 


LITERATURE 


CHILD  HEALTH  IN  SMALL  COMMON- 

ITIES — Bulletins  describing  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  child  health  demonstrations — 
two  in  small  cities,  two  in  rural  counties. 
No.  1,  Program  and  Policies.  No.  2,  Marion 
County,  Ore.  No.  3,  Athens,  Ga.  No.  4. 
Progress  Report.  Mailed  free  on  application 
to  Director  of  Publications.  Room  1648,  370 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  York. 

FOURTEEN  IS  TOO  EARLY:  SOME 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF 
SCHOOL-LEAVING  AND  CHILD 

LABOR— by  Raymond  G.  Fuller,  published 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  215 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  price  35 
cents. 

UP-TO-DATE   CHILD    LABOR   PUBU- 

CATIONS— Child  Labor  Facts,  1927; 
Selected  Bibliography  on  Child  Labor  (1920- 
1927);  Children  Working  in  Missouri,  1927. 
Price  10  cents  each.  National  Child  Lakor 
Committee,  215  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
City. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  PSYCHOLOGY 

—by    Helen    G.    Estey,    Gardner,    Mass.     69 
iges,  $1.00  a  copy.     Obtained  of  author  at 


pages,   $1 
Gardner, 


Mass. 
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Direct-by-Mail 

IJHOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,      387     Fourth 

Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  Accounts  anywhere  handled. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 


Engraving 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engravers. 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 


Envelopes 


WOODLAND  MILLS,  103  Fifth  Avenue. 
N.  Y.  C.  Envelopes — for  magazines,  cata- 
logues and  booklets,  printed  or  plain. 

Office  Equipment 

ART    METAL    CONSTRUCTION    CO., 

Jamestown.  N.  Y.  Makers  of  the  most  com- 
plete line  of  steel  office  equipment  for  the 
modern  office.  Filing  cabinets,  desks,  safes, 
shelving,  wardrobes,  cupboards  and  filing  sup- 
plies. Write  for  catalogue  on  the  equipment 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Prompt  service. 
Branches  and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

FILTERED     WATER    SERVICE,     INC., 

70  Bedford  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Provides  pure  cold 
drinking  water  at  a  nominal  monthly  charge. 
Our  apparatus  is  rented  only,  never  sold. 
Inspected,  cleaned,  maintained  by  us  without 
additional  expense.  Send  for  booklet. 


THIS  PAGE  each  month 
will  be  listed  the  services 
and  literature  of  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  office  equipment, 
printing  and  paper,  mailing 
systems,  publicity  and  other 
helps  for  the  busy  social  work 
executive. 

Any  publications  listed  here 
may  be  had  at  prices  stated 
(or  free  if  no  price  is  given] 
by  writing  direct  to  the  adver- 
tiser or  by  applying  to 

The  Administrator's  Guide, 

The   Survey,    112    E.    19   St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


READEASY  -  IMPROVED  TYPEWRIT- 
ER COPYHOLDER  has  no  equal  for  busy 
offices.  Over  a  million  sold.  Readeasy,  223 
Grand  Ave.,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations — Office  furniture,  ex- 
clusive commercial  grades  and  up.  Attractive 
prices,  write. 


PURO  FILTER  SERVICE  (formerly  Centa- 
drink),  with  "the  Coil  that  Cools" — a  health 
necessity.  A  wonderful  Filter-Purifier,  in- 
stalled and  maintained  by  experts.  Send  for 
booklet  or  representative.  Puro  Filter  Coro. 
440  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Printing 


THE  WILLIAM  FEATHER  CO.,     Cleve- 

land,  Ohio.  Experienced  printers  of  posters, 
booklets,  etc.,  for  social  agencies.  Write  for 
our  house  organ. 

MOAK    PRINTING     COMPANY,     INC., 

100  West  21st  St..  N.  Y.  C.  Appeals.  Leaflets, 
Annual  Reports,  Letterheads,  Office  Forms  for 
Leading  social  agencies  have  come  from  our 
prompt  presses  in  steadily  growing  volume  for 
five  years.  A  printer  it  known  by  the  customers 
he  keeps — we  have  kept  our  social  agency 
customers.  "Type  Talks,"  a  style  book  with 
specimens  of  type  including  Goudy,  Kennerly, 
Garamond  and  other  attractive  faces,  will  help 
you  in  planning  your  printing.  Free  on  request. 

Telephone  Devices 

HUSH-A-PHONE For  Phone  Privacy.  Snaps 

instantly  on  the  mouthpiece  of  any  phone. 
70,000  in  use.  Booklet  free.  Hush-A-Phone 
Corp.,  19  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

.Typewritten  Letters 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,   INC.,    387     Fourth 

Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Knormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  We  prepare  copy  and  campaigns. 


Lillian  R.  Kraemer,  Irvington,  N.  J.  The 
judges  of  the  contest  were:  Margaret 
Widdemer,  Will  Irwin,  and  Paul  U. 
Kellogg. 

Announcement  of  the  winners  of  the 
Harmon-Survey  Fourth  Quarterly  Award 
was  made  by  President  Lapp  at  the  evening 
meeting  of  the  conference,  May  17.  De- 
tails of  the  announcement,  with  the  names 
of  winners,  may  be  found  en  the  back 
cover  of  The  Survey  of  May  15.  Julia 
Alsberg  and  Frances  M.  Potter,  winners 
of  first  and  second  awards,  were  honored 
guests  on  the  platform  at  the  evening  ses- 
sion and  received  the  awards  in  person. 

Third  in  the  contests  was  The  Survey's 
award  for  the  best  answers  to  ten  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  National  Conference. 
The  award  of  $25  in  books  was  won  by 
George  S.  Wilson,  director,  Department  of 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.A.C.O.  Changes  Name 

THE  American  Association  for  Com- 
munity Organization  voted  at  the  Des 
Moines  meeting  to  change  its  name  to 
Association  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils.  The  address  remains  the  same, 
Zi5  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Travelers  Aid  Manual 

THE  FIRST  SECTION  of  the  Travelers 
Aid  Manual  has  recently  been  published, 
marking  a  very  definite  step  in  Travelers 
Aid  development.  Remaining  chapters  will 


be  printed  in  separate  sections.  The  first 
section  is  available  at  isc,  postpaid,  and 
subsequent  copies  at  toe  each.  All  the 
chapters  will  eventually  be  published  in 
one  volume  at  $1.50. 

Miscellaneous 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  BUILDING 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  at 
285  Schermerhorn  Street,  was  dedicated  on 
May  12. 

THE  WASHINGTON  STATE  CON- 
FERENCE of  Social  Work  will  take  place 
in  Tacoma,  August  15-17,  during  the 
time  of  the  annual  congress  of  the  Ameri- 
can Prison  Association.  Child  welfare  is 
the  central  theme  of  the  conference  pro- 
gram due  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau,  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Conference,  began  in  March  a  study 
of  six  representative  counties  in  the  state. 
This  study  is  about  half  completed,  but  the 
preliminary  findings  will  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  conference. 

THE  SURVEY'S  telephone  number  will 
be  changed  on  or  about  June  25  from 
Stuyvesant  7490  to  Algonquin  7490. 

DR.  NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF,  who  prior 
to  the  recent  gubernatorial  election  of 
Pennsylvania  was  executive  secretary  of 
the  Children's  Commission  of  that  state, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Research 
Department,  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City. 


ROBERT   C.   DEXTER,  Ph.D.,   for  the 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    It  helps 
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last  four  years  professor  of  social  and 
political  science  at  Skidmore  College, 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  author  of  Social 
Adjustment,  has  been  appointed,  effective 
September  i,  secretary  of  the  new  depart- 
ment of  Social  Relations  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association. 

JANE  M.  HOEY,  assistant  director  of 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City 
and  a  member  of  Governor  Smith's  Sub- 
Commission  on  Causes,  of  the  New  York 
State  Crime  Commission,  has  been  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  L.L.D.  by  Holy 
Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Holy  Cross  that 
it  has  conferred  an  honorary  degree  on  a 
woman. 

WILBUR  F.  MAXWELL,  formerly 
executive  secretary  of  the  Harrisburg 
Community  Welfare  Association,  has  been 
called  to  Pittsburgh  by  the  Committee  of 
Fifty  to  organize  the  Community  Chest  of 
Pittsburgh. 

PHILIP  A.  PARSONS,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Oregon,  received  the  degree  of  L.L.D.  at 
Culver-Stockton  College,  Missouri,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1904.  Dr.  Parsons 
delivered  the  baccalaureate  address  at 
Culver-Stockton  following  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

ELLEN  C.  POTTER,  M.D.,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Welfare  of  Pennsyl- 
vania under  Governor  Pinchot,  has  been 
elected  to  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies  of  New  Jersey. 
us,  it  identifitt  you.) 
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CAROL  BEROLZHEIMER  as  finance  secretary  of 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

PAUL  BLISS,  formerly  publicity  director  of  the 
Minneapolis  Community  Fund,  as  publicity 
director,  St.  Louis  Community  Fund. 

LILLIAN  BURNS,  as  recreation  director.  Inter- 
national Institute,  San  Francisco. 

DOROTHEA  CAMPBELL,  formerly  with  the  Y.W. 
C.A.,  Hartford,  as  director,  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  Education,  W.  Va.  State  Department 
of  Health. 

PAUL  FRANKLIN,  recently  with  the  Bowling 
Green  Neighborhood  Association  of  New  York, 
to  the  staff  of  the  John  Price  Jones  Co., 
publicity,  New  York  City. 

RUTH  LA  GANKE,  as  executive  secretary,  Travel- 
ers Aid  Society,  Akron. 

MRS.  IDA  H.  HALL,  as  county  superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare,  Carteret  Co.,  N.  C. 

JOHN  F.  HALL,  formerly  executive  secretary  of 
the  Norfolk  Community  Fund,  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Omaha  Welfare  Federation 
and  Community  Chest. 

BERTHA  HANSON,  formerly  with  the  Jersey  City 
Home  and  Hospital,  to  the  staff  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  Women's  Home,  Cleveland. 

ENSIGN  K.  HILLMAN,  recently  with  the  Salvation 
Army  Women's  Home  of  Cleveland,  to  Brook- 
lyn Children's  Home  and  Hospital. 


THE  SU  RT  EY 

R.  H.  HORAN,  in  charge  of  the  newly  established 
publicity  department,  Dallas  Community 
Council. 

REV.  WILLIAM  R.  KING,  D.D.,  recently  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  National  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A., 
as  executive  secretary,  effective  Sept.  1,  of  the 
Home  Missions  Council,  succeeding  C.  E. 
Vermilya,  resigned. 

FRANKLIN  R.  McKEEVER,  recently  assistant  to 
executive  secretary,  Cleveland  Associated 
Charities,  as  committee  secretary,  Cleveland 
Welfare  Foundation. 

JOHN  MELPOLDER,  formerly  executive  secretary 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Community  Welfare 
Association,  as  executive  secretary,  Norfolk 
Community  Fund,  succeeding  John  F.  Hall. 

FLORENCE  MILLER,  recently  on  the  staff  of  the 
St.  Louis  Provident  Association,  as  case  work 
supervisor.  United  Charities,  Dallas. 

PHILIP  S.  PLATT,  for  the  last  three  years  an 
official  of  the  American  Child  Health  Asso- 
ciation, as  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Out- 
Patient  Clinics,  the  New  York  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association. 

RAYMOND  T.  RICH,  recently  field  secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  as  general  secretary 
of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston. 

CLARA  LOUISE  ROWE.  formerly  with  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  to  the  staff  of 
the  Child  Study  Association. 
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HARRIET  SEELEY,  as  executive  secretary,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

FRED  STEPHENSON,  recently  superintendent, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Boys'  Club,  as  executive 
manager,  Springfield  Community  Welfare 
Association,  succeeding  John  Melpolder. 

R.  D.  STEVENSON,  as  publicity  secretary,  Minne- 
apolis Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  Com- 
munity Fund,  succeeding  Paul  S.  Bliss. 

JAMES  G.  STONE,  recently  with  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  as  director  of  Health 
Education,  Onondaga  Health  Association, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ESTHER  TAYLOR,  formerly  with  Cleveland  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  to  the  staff  of  Social  Welfare 
League  of  Seattle. 

MARGARET  WATT,  recently  on  the  staff  of  the  St. 
Louis  Provident  Association,  as  executive  secre- 
tary, Social  Service  League,  Burlington,  la. 

GEORGE  D.  WHEELER,  formerly  associate  boys' 
work  secretary,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  as  boys'  secre- 
tary, Y.M.C.A.,  Erie. 

Mxs.    MARIE    WHITE,    formerly    with    the    Wash- 
ington   Children's    Home    Society,    as    director 
of  the  Northern  District,   California   Children's  • 
Aid  Society. 

J.  KENNETH  WINTERS,  formerly  member  Tuber- 
culosis Committee,  Philadelphia  Health  Council, 
as  executive  secretary,  Erie  Co.  (Pa.^  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Society. 


SCHOOL  CLEARING  HOUSES 
(Continued  from  page  333) 


study  of  home  conditions,  and  cooperation  between  home  and 
school.  In  San  Francisco  we  have  such  a  school,  of  fifty, 
with  a  weekly  clinic,  served  by  a  physician,  a  psychologist, 
a  specialist  in  the  correction  of  postures,  a  cook,  a  nurse  and 
two  teachers.  The  group  is  now  being  divided  on  the  basis 
of  mental  capacity  into  three  ungraded  classes  for  individual 
instruction.  Mentally  subnormal  children  are  not  admitted, 
but  are  transferred  to  special  classes  for  such  children.  These 
children  are  selected  by  mental  and  physical  examination  and 
not  by  weight.  The  turnover  is  forty-seven  a  year. 

At  present  there  is  no  system  for  filling  this  school  from 
the  regular  schools,  such  as  would  be  provided  by  the  special 
health  classes  suggested  above.  Undoubtedly  the  future  must 
see  the  inauguration  of  a  new  health  program  for  children 
permitting  the  selection  and  temporary  segregation  of  the 
children  in  every  school  who  are  below  par  physically.  In 
a  rational  program  the  placement  of  a  child  should  be  deter- 
mined by  both  his  mental  and  physical  needs,  after  careful 
study  and  examination. 


A  CASE-WORK  APPROACH  TO 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Continued  from  page  316) 


he  was  sure  that  he  could  not  use  the  men  and  women  sent 
because  in  the  past  such  had  caused  trouble.  He  listened 
courteously  but  without  enthusiasm  to  the  new  plan  and 
consented  to  give  it  a  trial.  He  placed  the  first  applicant, 
who  fortunately  proved  to  be  a  good  worker.  Other  workers 
were  sent  from  time  to  time,  at  not  too  frequent  intervals. 
One  Saturday  morning  about  six  months  later  he  telephoned 
that  he  had  an  emergency  order  to  fill  and  asked  for  help. 
He  wanted  six  girls  by  Monday  morning.  On  Monday 
afternoon  he  telephoned  to  say  the  workers  were  satisfactory 
and  that  much  time  had  been  saved  by  the  quick  response. 
It  was  then  that  we  realized  that  our  talk  of  mutual  benefit 
was  not  just  idle  conversation.  This  personnel  director  is 
now  an  enthusiastic  member  of  one  of  our  district  committees 
and  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  publicity. 

Confidence  on  the  part  of  the  employers  was  not  inspired 
immediately,  but  was  built  up  gradually.  To  guard  against 
annoyance,  it  was  decided  that  one  person  on  the  staff,  the 
superintendent,  should  handle  all  contacts  for  jobs.  As  jobs 


became  more  and  more  scarce  during  the  months  of  No- 
vember, December  and  January,  the  factories  that  were 
running  rush  and  regular  seasons  were  listed.  The  superin- 
tendent systematically  phoned  these  factories  to  learn 
whether  or  not  they  were  in  need  of  men.  As  many  as  six 
jobs  were  obtained  in  one  day. 

Net  gains,  partly  immediate  but  largely  potential,  may 
perhaps  be  summarized  in  this  fashion:  The  outstanding 
result  of  the  study  is  our  ability  to  dovetail  the  industries 
as  a  result  of  our  knowledge  of  the  busy  and  slack  seasons 
of  factories  in  the  district.  One  factory,  for  example,  closes 
regularly  every  year  on  December  15.  A  large  group  of 
men  employed  here  live  on  the  margin.  In  the  past  many 
of  them  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  the  organization  for 
necessities  until  the  factory  re-opened  in  February.  This 
year,  by  means  of  an  agreement  between  the  Provident 
Association  and  the  superintendent  of  another  factor.-,  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  latter  to  place  a  large  number  of 
these  men  in  his  factory,  which  has  its  busy  season  during 
January.  Although  they  will  not  make  their  usual  wages, 
they  will  earn  enough  to  tide  them  over  and  will  not  be 
dependent  upon  chanty. 

We  have  learned  where  not  to  place  workers  and  shall 
never  again  use  inadequately  ventilated  and  lighted  factories, 
where  adolescents  stand  most  of  the  day  over  noisy  ma- 
chinery, when  within  "our  borders"  there  is  a  factory  which 
has  every  advantage  of  cleanliness  and  protection. 

The  district  committee  is  calling  a  meeting  of  the  em- 
ployers, because  they  have  a  right  to  the  information  secured 
through  their  help,  and  also  because  they  alone  can  bring 
about  needed  changes,  the  continuation  and  the  further 
development  of  this  project,  which  holds  such  tremendous 
possibilities  in  the  close  alliance  between  case  work  and 
industry. 

Twenty-nine  and  one-tenth  per  cent  of  employable  men 
placed  is  not  a  large  figure,  but  a  real  accomplishment  con- 
sidering that  the  time  was  one  of  unemployment,  formerly 
accepted  as  unremediable.  There  is  the  promise  of  much 
better  things  in  the  future  since  the  machinery  used  during 
this  experiment  was  in  the  process  of  construction  and  there- 
fore clumsy  and  inadequate.  It  may  not  be  an  idle  dream 
to  hope  that  as  our  machinery  is  perfected  and  the  partner- 
ship with  the  employer  and  employee  further  developed,  an 
opportunity  to  work'  can  be  given  to  practically  every  em- 
ployable man  who  comes  to  us  without  a  job. 


COM  M  UNICATIONS 


Which  Way  Utopia? 

'o  THE  EDITOR:  Arthur  W.  Calhoun  either  fails  to  compre- 
lend  the  purpose  of  my  book,  Family  Disorganization,  or 
refuses  to  recognize  it,  judging  from  the  review  published  in 
The  Survey  of  March  15,  1927.  Nevertheless,  I  was  very 
nuch  interested  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  comments.  It  is  fascinat- 
ng  to  think  what  social  work  might  become  if  analyzed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  Utopian  statesman.  Such  an  analysis 
would,  of  course,  transcend  the  facts,  but  it  would  be  none 
the  less  interesting.  But  such  was  not  my  purpose.  Instead 
attempted  to  make  an  objective  study  of  the  problem  of  fam- 
ily disorganization  such  as  would  be  useful  to  social  workers. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  I  suspect,  knows  what  ought  to  be  done  or 
las  faith  that  a  final  crisis  will  solve  all  our  perplexing  social 
iroblems.  I,  along  with  many  others  including  the  majority 
of  social  workers,  am  more  concerned  necessarily  in  the  present 

han  in  the  future.  And  until  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  someone  else, 
gives  us  a  date  for  the  final  crisis  it  will  be  necessary  for  social 
workers  to  go  about  treating  cases  of  domestic  discord.  My 
look  was  written  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  of  service  to 

ocial  workers  between  now  and  the  revolution. 

Furthermore,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  present  conditions 
were   brought   about  by  natural   forces   and  so   far   as   that  is 

rue   such   an   analysis   as    I   have   attempted   to   make   may   be 

aluable  even  in  the  new  world  on  which  Mr.  Calhoun  appar- 

ntly  pins  his  faith.  Nevertheless,  perhaps  a  leader  will  arise 
who  can  tell  us  how  to  reverse  the  "process  of  urbanization" 
and  restore  us  to  the  state  of  nature  where,  I  take  it  from 

AT.    Calhoun's    review,    the    social    order    will    no    longer    be 

'pointless." 

The  point  is  that  Mr.  Calhoun  has  written  from  an  esoteric 
>oint  of  view  about  which  most  of  us  are  not  enlightened. 

hould  have  liked,  therefore,  to  have  seen  my   book   reviewed 
a  social  worker  who  shares  with  me  the  same  universe  of 
discourse.     For   after   all,    Mr.   Calhoun's   review   implies   cer- 

ain  presumptions  which  the  rest  of  us  do  not  share  and 
cannot  understand. 

Yet  when  Mr.  Calhoun  places  me  in  the  category  of  a  soci- 
ologist lacking  "statesmanly  attitude"  he  pays  me,  unwittingly, 

he  highest  of  compliments.  A  "statesmanly  attitude"  is  about 
as  useful  to  a  sociologist  or  to  a  social  worker,  it  seems  to  me, 
as  it  is  to  a  physicist  or  a  chemist.  It  may  serve  either  very 
well  in  the  drawing-room  but  in  the  laboratory  it  is  likely 
to  be  an  impediment  to  objective  analysis.  What  is  needed 

n   the  field   of  social   relations  is  a  multitude  of  studies   con- 

ined  to  what  appear  to  a  social  revolutionist  as  the  "odds  and 
ends"  of  social  problems.  In  this  way  only  can  sociology  expect 
to  become  a  science  rather  than  a  philosophy  and  social  work  a 
technology  rather  than  a  creed  of  reform. 

ERNEST  R.  MOWRER 

Chicago,   Illinois 

Coco-Chewing 

To  THE  EDITOR:  If  I  had  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  evil  of 
coco-chewing  among  the  Indians  of  the  Peruvian  plateau,  the 
doubts  would  have  been  dispelled  by  what  I  was  recently  told 
during  my  visit  to  Peru  by  an  American  engineer  who  has  been 
ive  years  in  that  country.  He  said  that  the  habit  was  almost 
universal  among  the  Indians  employed  in  the  mines.  Boys 
begin  to  chew  the  leaf  when  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  the  only  Indians  who  escape  the  habit  are  those 


who  come  under  the  influence  of  the  American  missions.  The 
latter  are  invariably  the  best  workers;  they  are  alert  and  "on 
the  job";  they  have  the  intelligence  to  get  ahead,  and  it  is 
they  who  obtain  positions  of  responsibility. 

My  friend  tells  me  that  he  made  a  point  of  personally  in- 
vestigating the  accidents  in  the  mines  of  the  company  for 
which  he  was  working,  and  that  he  invariably  found  in  the 
mouth  of  the  unfortunate  victim  a  wad  of  coco  leaves  and 
vegetable  ash — the  wad  or  bolus  that  the  man  was  sucking 
when  the  accident  happened.  The  ash  is  mixed  by  the  Indian 
with  the  coco  leaves  in  order  as  they  tell  you  "to  make  the 
juice  flow."  Accidents  here  are  much  more  frequent  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  often  the  result  of  a  dull- 
ness of  perception  on  the  part  of  the  workman  that  with  us 
would  seem  incredible.  The  dullness  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  demoralization  wrought  by  continued  coco 
chewing.  The  non-chewers  don't  get  hurt. 

Conditions  of  life  are  deplorable  enough  in  the  uplands  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia.  Many  an  Indian  goes  to  his  work  in  these 
high  altitudes  in  the  early  morning,  or  it  may  be  in  the  evening 
for  his  night  shift,  with  only  a  roll  of  bread  to  sustain  him. 
He  could  not  do  his  work  without  his  coco  leaves.  Without 
the  stimulant  they  give  him,  he  could  not  stand  the  strain,  and 
yet  employers  will  tell  you  that  the  amount  of  cocaine  which 
the  Indian  miner  gets  out  of  the  leaves  is  altogether  negli- 
gible— it  cannot  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  his  system' 
One  remembers  that  this  is  exactly  the  same  argument  which 
is  made  in  India,  when  it  is  gravely  stated  that  the  coolie 
could  not  do  his  work  without  his  opium  and  then  in  the  same 
breath  the  statement  is  made  that  the  amount  taken  of  the 
stimulant  is  so  small  that  it  can  do  no  harm. 

And  so  the  planters  of  the  Montana  of  Peru — the  district 
with  a  lower  altitude  on  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
draining  into  the  Amazon — continue  to  plant  coco  and  sell  it 
to  traders,  who  in  turn  take  it  to  the  plateau  and  sell  it  to  the 
Indians.  Many  of  the  mining  companies  even  sell  it  at  their 
stores,  as  they  sell  provisions  and  clothing,  it  being  treated 
as  a  necessity  of  Indian  life.  Only  a  small  tax  is  placed  upon 
its  sale,  and  vast  quantities  of  it  are  produced.  Few  persons 
seem  to  be  aware  of  its  evil  aspect.  Alcohol — the  almost  raw 
alcohol  that  is  drunk  by  the  Indians— is,  they  say.  a  greater 
curse.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  coco-chewing  is  a  terrible  evil  none 
the  less.  Sooner  or  later  the  government  must  interfere  and 
in  some  practical  way  curtail  the  production  of  the  leaf. 

FRANCIS  FISHER  KANE 
Antofogasta,  Chile 
April  ii,  1927 


Food  for  Thought 


To  THE  EDITOR:  This  afternoon,  I  read  several  of  Miriam 
Van  Waters'  articles  in  The  Survey.  As  usual,  they  provided 
me  with  food  for  thought  and  inspiration.  When  I  get  im- 
patient with  my  youngsters,  I  bring  myself  up  with  a  round 
turn_by  thinking  of  Dr.  Van  Waters'  work.  I  have  on  my 
desk  now  Dr.  Wembridge's  Other  People's  Daughters. 

Someday  I  am  going  into  parent  education  as  well  as  the 
solving  of  adolescent  problems.  Meanwhile,  my  boys  at  school 
keep  me  busy  studying  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them,  of 
getting  the  most  out  of  life  and  then  giving  in  return. 

A  SEOAL 

California  Military  Academy 
Palo  Alto,  California 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS  -  20  E. 

Division  St.,  Chicago,  111.  To  serve  as  an 
organ  of  inter-communication  among  hospital 
social  workers,  to  maintain  and  improve 
standards  of  social  work  in  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, special  clinics  or  other  distinctly 
medical  or  psychiatric  institutions  and  to 
stimulate  its  intensive  and  extensive  develop- 
ment. Mrs.  Charles  W.  Webb,  President, 
Miss  Helen  Beckley,  Executive  Secretary, 
Miss  Kate  McMahon,  Educational  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE    SECURITY Mm:      To      promote 

through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot,  president.  A.  Ep- 
stein, executive  secretary.  Box  1001,  Harris- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret     Sanger.     President,      104 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION— Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
P,  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  lildg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  o-f  state  and  local 
•ocial-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER-Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN      WOMEN'S     HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,   1917)— 637   Madison 

Avenue,  New  York  Chairman;  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.  D.,  Treasurer;  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.  D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 

ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC.— 16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York, 
Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  Conducts  psychiatric  nurses  regis- 
try. For  information  address  Jess  Perlman, 
Director. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggest!  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  OJ13.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc — 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children:  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith.  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens,  director.  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  arc 
interested. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferryon-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C  Faulkner,  Man- 
asmg  Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperaton  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer    service    for    college    students, 

Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religious    Work   Directors    in    Government 

Indian    Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA  —  L.  W.  Wallace. 

President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director. 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert.  Gen.  See's:  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C 


Atmosphere 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE  was  told 
once  by  a  Community  Chest  exec- 
utive that  local  financial  support  had 
about  reached  the  saturation  point. 

"But,"  replied  Mr.  Devine,  "a  satu- 
ration point  depends  on  the  density  of 
the  atmosphere.  If  you  improve  the 
atmosphere  of  social  understanding 
you  have  postponed  the  saturation 
point." 

The  purpose  of  the  organizations 
listed  here  is  to  increase  the  density 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  social 
work  exists. 

You  who  read  this  can  help. 

Will  you,  before  September  first — 
at  home,  on  vacation,  wherever  you 
are — improve  the  social  atmosphere  by 
getting  one  layman  interested  in  social 
work?  Or  two?  Or  three? 

These  organizations  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  with  which  to  catch 
a  layman's  interest.  Study  the  list 
with  the  laymen  in  mind  whom  you 
consider  good  prospects.  The  Survey, 
too,  stands  ready  to  back  you  up  with 
sample  copies  and  a  special  subscrip- 
tion rate. 


President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown.  Executive 
Secretary. 
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Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F 
E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy.  Sec'y;  Internationa 
Justice  and  Goodwill;  Rcv.  S.  L.  Gulick 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  Ifi 
AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street,  New  York, 
Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphok 
Christian  standards  of  daily  living  in  ttw 
home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in  tin 
community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  witt 
branches  in  44  states. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-Train,  Negro  a. 
Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad 
vanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  bus! 
ness,  home-economics,  normal.  Publishes 
"Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  on 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING    DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  thit 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  •  work,  and  traininj 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduc 
related  studies,  education  and  publication 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common 
wealth  Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  ol 
Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD   OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIA- 

TIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  608 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  State,  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD   LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE—Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL   CHILD    WELFARE  ASSO- 

CIATION,  INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  i  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  Pres.;  Charles 
K.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC._Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charlet 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month- 
ly. $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  II.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  associate  director;  Dr. 
B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director,  and 
Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organiza- 
tions and  legislation,  publish  literature  of 
movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


IATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — John  A.  Lapp,  president,  Chicago, 
111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E. 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  *  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting  ami  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
May  11-18,  1927.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

JATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS -Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington.  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  hone  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  choldren. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 

WOMEN Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  Presi- 

dent;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  2109  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Program  covers  twelve  departments 
in  religious,  educational,  civic  and  legislative 
work,  peace  and  social  service.  Official 
publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  and  Immi- 
rant  Education,  799  Broadway,  New  York 
;ity.  For  the  protection  and  education  of 
immigrant  women  and  girls.  Maintains 
Bureau  of  International  Service.  Monthly 
bulletin.  "The  Immigrant."  Fiorina  Lasker, 
Chairman:  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Secretary. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse.  Chairman,  5  Colum- 
bus Circle,  New  York  City.  Program  of 
Education,  recreation,  religious  instruction 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  communi- 
ties. Bulletin:  "The  Rural  Voice." 

NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organiations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D..  President. 

NATIONAL    FEDERATION     OF    DAY 

NURSERIES— (org.  1898),  Room  907,  105 
East  22nd  St..  New  York  (tel.  Gramercy 
5258).  To  unite  in  one  central  body  all  day 
nurseries:  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest 


attainable  standard:  to  act  as  a  central 
bureau  for  information  in  regard  to  existing 
day  nurseries,  and  for  the  publication  and 
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Dodge,  Sec'y;  Miss  II.  M.  Sears,  Exec" 
Sec'y. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc. -370  Seventh 

Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 

for  health  work  among  colored  people. 
To   create   and   stimulate   health   consciou"- 
ness  and  responsibility  among  the  color, 
people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and  place  young 
colored   women   in   public  health. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS~^At  the  Cl-.il- 

dren's  Village.  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson.  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  tn 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engaire 
m,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guirlef' 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manairr 
tnent  and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  institu- 
tions. The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  futher  information 
address  Calvin  Derrick,  Dean. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Henry  Sewall,  president;  Dr.  Linsly 
R.  Williams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
on  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine.  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE- For   social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood  tires. :  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y:  127  E.  23rd  St..  New  York.  Estab- 


lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"—a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman. 
president;  247  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Christman,  secretary.  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  workshop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Josepk 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary 
special  attention  given  to  organization  oi 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In, 
formation  available  on  playground  and  com. 
munity  center  activities  and  administration 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  -  For   th« 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

ST.  ANDREWS  REST.  Woodcliff  Lake.  N.J., 
is  conducted  By  the  Episcopal  Sisters  of  St. 
John  Baptist  for  convalescent  or  tired  girls 
and  women.  Season.  May  15  to  October  1. 
Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge.  Telephone,  Park 
Ridge  152.  (Country  Branch  of  St.  Andrew's 
Convalescent  Hospital.  N.  Y.  C.) 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE-An  institution  fo» 

the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton.  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA  —  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.*  Secretary. 
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112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


PAMPHLET 


COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave..  Chicago. 

PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Comittee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue. 
New  York 

RESEARCH:  We  assist;"  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
peeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
rifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


'Alice    Bradley,    famous    expert 
shows  just  how  to  make  home 
'    cooking,     cake-making,     candy 
making  fin  big  profits.     How  to 
.         jiter.  run  profitable  TEA   ROOMS. 
.Motor  Inus.  Cafeterias,  etc  —over  51  ways 
to    Make    Money!     Write   today    for    llluj 
booklet   "Cooking   for  Profit,"   It's  FBKE. 
American   School   of  Home    Economlcl.   849  £.  58lii  SlrtK.  C'mcm 


Elizabeth  Day/son  Wonderful  Chocolates 

packed  in  a  beautiful  5  Ib.  box,  J3.00.  deliverer' 
to  your  home.  Allen  &  Andrews,  Corning,  N.   I 


CHOC-LAX— The  Natural  Fig 

with  the  added  cover  of  sweet  milk 
chocolate.  3  Ibs.  $1.95,  postage  and  in- 
surance paid.  Chicago  Fig  &  Date  Co., 
321  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 

for  trained  executives  and  other 

workers  in  institutions? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Directors  for  practi- 
cally trained  worker*  to  fill  important 
position*? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executive*  and  other 
Worker*  at  the  Children'*  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offer*  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  it*  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ment* of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

Endorsed  and  partially  financed  by 
(he  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Mem- 
orial. 

We  are  unable  to  fill  continuou*  re- 
quests coming  to  us  for  well  trained 
personnel. 

For  further   information    address 

CALVIN    DEJHUK.    Dean 
THE    NATIONAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL 

Dobbs   Ferry  on    Hudson 

FOR    INSTITUTION     EXECUTIVES 

AND    OTHER    WORKERS 

Naw   York 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  military  di- 
rector who  is  also  prepared  to  act  as  detail 
and  relief  officer.  Permanent  position  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  New  York  City  under 
most  favorable  conditions  to  right  party. 
Apply  to  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing 
Director. 

WANTED:  Trained  Superintendent  by 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association  of 
New  Orleans.  State  qualifications,  salary 
ezpected  and  when  available.  Address 
Mrs.  Julius  Goldman,  Chairman  Advisory 
Committee,  1525  Joseph  St.,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

WANTED:  A  Case  Worker  for  rural 
child  and  family  welfare  work.  Central 
Bureau  of  Social  Service,  51  South  St., 
Molristown,  N.  J. 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  WORKER,  resi- 
dent, for  settlement  in  New  York.  Success- 
ful case  work  experience  and  a  gift  for 
making  happy  contacts  essential.  August  i. 
5852  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Two  Counsellors  and  As- 
sistant Housekeeper  for  Camp  for  J«wish 
business  girls  near  Detroit.  State  qualifica- 
tions. 5854  SURVEY. 

TWO  MEN,  non-resident,  for  evening 
club  director  and  basketball  coach  in  large 
New  York  settlement.  October  i.  5853 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  The  Marks  Nathan  Jewish 
Orphan  Home  of  Chicago  has  the  follow- 
ing vacancies:  Head  Supervisor  of  Girls' 
Department,  Supervisor  for  little  girls  and 
Supervisor  for  Boys.  Applicants  must  be 
well  qualified  educationally,  culturally  and 
temperamentally.  Successful  experience  in 
group  handling  of  children  essential.  Ap- 
ply immediately  in  writing.  5877  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Assistant  headworker  and 
director  of  girls'  work  in  large  Jewish 
settlement  in  East.  5880  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Assistant  head  worker  for 
settlement  in  New  York.  Immediately  or 
September.  5875  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Girls'  worker,  evenings, 
for  New  York  Settlement  to  begin  about 
middle  of  September.  5876  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Head  Worker,  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center.  Opportunity  for  develop- 
ment. Salary  $2,400.  Apply  Mrs.  Ernest 
Morris,  712  Lafayette  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

HOUSEHOLD  MANAGER  for  New 
York  Settlement.  Only  woman  of  ability 
and  exceptionally  good  background  can 
fill  need.  August  i.  5851  SURVEY. 

WOMAN:  Matron  for  group  of  children 
at  institution  in  western  New  York.  Edu- 
cation and  previous  experience  with  chil- 
dren desirable.  Early  middle  age  pre- 
ferred. Good  position  for  right  person. 
Address  Superintendent,  Box  618,  Ran- 
dolph, N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Two  men,  non-resident,  a 
club  director  and  an  athletic  director  after- 
noons and  evenings  or  evenings  only  for 
New  York  settlement,  to  begin  middle  or 
end  of  September.  5874  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  INSTITUTION  in  New  York 
wants  administrator  and  educational  di- 
rector. Must  have  thoro  Jewish  back- 
ground and  be  capable  organizer.  Write 
box  5866  SURVEY. 

The  Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Bos- 
ton is  seeking  trained  case  workers.  Please 
communicate  with  Mr.  Maurice  Taylor, 
Room  726,  24  Province  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

WANTED:  Assistant  to  headworker  in 
small  Jewish  center  in  North  Western  city. 
Must  understand  girls'  work  with  dramatic 
or  handicraft  training  required.  Experi- 
ence essential.  State  age  and  salary  ex- 
pected. 5881  SURVEY. 

MAUDE  ELIZABETH  SMITH.  Voca- 
tional and  placement  service  for  men  and 
women.  Positions  in  business,  professional 
and  social  service  fields.  80  Boylston  St., 
Boston. 

WANTED:  A  woman  worker  to  fill  the 
position  of  First  Assistant  to  the  Executive 
of  the  Social  Department  of  a  specialized 
Settlement  on  October  ist.  Experience  and 
initiative  necessary  for  the  recreational 
and  educational  work  among  groups  of 
various  ages,  including  work  with  parents. 
Apply  box  5873  SURVEY. 


SOCIAL  WORK  POSITIONS  OPEN 


Family    case   workers,    $1,500. 
Trained     nurses,     field     work,     N.     Y.     and 
Mass.,    $1,500. 

College   men,    sales   ability,   travel.     Open. 
Financial     Secretary,     raising     funds     social 
organization,  $6,000. 

Teachers,    accounting    and    commercial    sub- 
jects, N.  J.,  $2,500. 


Medical  Social  Workers,  experienced,  N.  Y. 
and  Mass.,  $1,800. 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  N.  Y.,  $2,200. 
Visiting    teachers,    teaching    and    case    work 
experience.     Open. 

Summer  camp  openings  (positions  men  and 
women) .  Trained  nurses,  swimming  coun- 
selors. 


EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 


GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 

Ashland   6000 


100  East  42nd  Street 


New  York,   N.    Y. 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

11    East   44th   Street 
New  York  City 

Social   Work   Dept   in   charge   of    Pauline   R. 

iitroue,     i'h.  ii.     University    of    Chicago    and 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civics    and 

Philanthropy 

No  registration  fee 
Send  for  application   forms 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  nee< 
men  with  leadership  and  adminiitritiri 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  befon 
or  after  placement  Further  informatioi 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifd: 
Arenue,  New  York. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richardi 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

"Home -Making  as   a   Profession" 

Is  a  30-pp.  III.  handbook— lf<  FREE.     Home-study 

Domestic    Science  courses,   for   teaching,    institution 

management,  etc..  and  for  home_roaking  efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economic].  849"  E.  58th  St.  Chlcait 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COMMUNITY  CHEST  EXECUTIVE, 
competent  and  experienced,  at  present  em- 
ployed, desires  a  change  and  will  be  avail- 
able July  first.  Many  years  experience  in 
social  welfare  work,  management  of  finan- 
cial campaigns,  and  direction  of  Commun- 
ity Chests.  A  practical  man  with  proven 
ability  and  exceptional  references.  5870 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  BUSINESS  WOMAN, 
expert  in  file  systematizing,  familiar  with 
general  clerical  work  and  typing,  would 
like  connection  where  accuracy  of  detail 
is  required.  5867  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  HOUSEMANAGER,  high 
type  woman,  desires  to  make  connection 
for  Fall.  5865  SURVEY. 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK  EXECUTIVE 
available  September  ist.  South  preferred. 
5869  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN.  M.A.  degree,  de- 
sires research,  promotional  or  recreational 
work  twenty-four  hours  weekly.  Nine 
years  of  experience.  5871  SURVEY. 

SEMINARY  STUDENT,  having  scholar- 
ship covering  tuition  and  board,  desires 
home  employment  which  will  help  in 
financing  books,  clothes  and  other  expenses. 
5883  SURVEY. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

PROOFREADER,  familiar  with  editor- 
al  compilation  and  medical  digest  work 
esires  position  where  assembly  of  data 
or  immediate  reference,  development  of 
eports,  etc.,  and  similar  experience  can 
e  used.  5864.  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  male,  seven  years  exper- 
ence  desires  change  of  position.  Jewish 
rganization  preferred.  Also  research  ex- 
erience.  Excellent  references.  5800  SlTR- 
EY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  with  executive  abil- 
ty,  training,  and  successful  experience 
rants  organization  job  where  case  work 
nowledge  is  used.  Child  welfare,  South 
r  East,  preferred.  5843  SURVEY. 

COLORED  MAN,  Columbia  A.  M., 
•ained  psychologist,  two  years  teaching, 
esires  teaching  in  or  principalship  or 
uperintendency  of  school  for  delinquent 
r  orphan  boys ;  would  consider  other  wel- 
are  work  with  boys.  5860  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  varied  experience 
n  Child  Welfare  work  and  with  foreign 
•orn,  available  in  October  for  position  in 
nstitution  for  children.  Especially  inter- 
sted  in  health  projects.  5848  SUBVEY. 

EXECUTIVE:  10  years  supervisory  and 
nanagerial  capacities.  Thorough  knowl- 
dge  of  boys.  Capable  of  taking  more 
han  average  interest.  Excellent  refer- 
nces.  5835  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  cornpanion- 
lecretary,  convalescent  nurse,  or  tutor  for 
hild,  by  young  woman  of  pleasing  per- 
onality,  college  education  and  varied  ex- 
erience.  5820  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  especially  trained  and 
tperienced,  desires  position  as  superin- 
endent  or  assistant  in  boys'  institution. 
Vble  leader  in  social  and  education  activi- 
ies;  thorough  knowledge  of  every  phase 
f  institutional  work.  Best  reference.  5882 

URVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  in  private 
chool  in  or  near  New  York.  Special  ex- 
erience  with  accounts  and  records.  Vas- 
ar  graduate.  Highest  references.  Start 
eptember.  5878  SURVEY. 

DRAMATIC  DIRECTOR.  Young  wo- 
nan,  graduate  of  leading  university,  also 
f  prominent  dramatic  school,  seeks  posi- 
ion  as  director  of  dramatics  in  a  com- 
nunity  center.  Several  years  experience 
n  teaching,  camp  work,  and  civic  theatre. 
\ddress  5872  SURVEY. 

I  HAVE  the  best  half  of  a  life  to  invest 
n  some  Boys'  Home.  Have  spent  fifteen 
'ears  in  Boys'  Work.  What  is  your  need, 
iuperintendent?  Counselor  for  boys?  I 
vould  prefer  work  in  the  West.  5879 

i  URVEY. 

EXECUTIVE.  Experienced  in  organiz- 
ng,  supervising  and  managing.  Has 
worked  with  both  children  and  adults, 
experienced  in  case  and  recreation  work. 
\vailable  September  ist.  5868  SURVEY. 

BOARD  WANTED 

YOUNG  BUSINESS  WOMAN  wishes 
ward  July,  August,  September  with  con- 
;enial  group  or  family  residing  on  Sound. 
Reasonable  commuting  distance  Grand 
Central  Station.  5863  SURVEY. 


A  COMPLETE  SUMMER  VACATION. 
LIKE  A  LONG  SEA  VOYAGE  WITH  NONE 

OF  ITS  DISCOMFORTS. 
AN     INFORMAL     SUMMER    PLACE     FOR 

PEOPLE  OF  LIKE  TASTES. 
EVERY  KIND  OF  OUT  OF  DOOR  SPORTS. 

The  SCONSET   SUMMER   SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  DISCUSSION  OF 

The  World  We  Live  In 


Rates  moderate  References  requested 

(Tnucru  nn  tly*  UUuirs 

Nantucket  bland,  Mass. 


IF    Cooperation    has    a    weakness 

It  lies  in  the  unwillingness  of  men  and  women  to  share  the  responsibilities 
of  others.  The  combination  that  works  best  is  where  individual  freedom  and 
financial  responsibility  exist  with  like-minded  men  and  women  grouped  to- 
gether in  a  small  area.  MT.  AIRY  furnishes  such  a  combination;  a  com- 
munity based  upon  individual  freedom  and  voluntary  cooperation.  Lots  100 
x  100  from  $350  up.  Located  at  Croton-on-Hudson.  A  beautiful  place  and 
one  hour  from  Grand  Central  Station.  100  trains  daily. 

Enquire  HARRY  KELLY,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  Tel.  Chelsea  0432 


BLUE  JAY  LODGE 

Woodbridge  Connecticut 

Ideal  place  for  restful  vacation  or 
week  end  in  country.  Good  wholesome 
food.  Moderate  rates.  Two  hours  from 
N.  Y.— near  New  Haven.  Write  for 
further  information. 


Keene  Valley  Inn  and  Cottages 

KEENE  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 
Adirondack  Mts.  Rate3  $18  to  »30  per 
week.  75  rooms.  Fresh  vegetables,  own 
garden.  Tennis,  dancing,  golf  course 
two  miles.  Special  rates  for  Sept. 
W.  W.  BLOCK,  Prort. 


Manhattan    Beach    Hotel,   New   York 

At  the  seashore.  Modern;  fireproof. 
Home-like  comforts.  Outdoor  sports;  surf 
bathing;  37  minutes  to  Times  Sq.  via 
BMT.  Now  open  for  Spring  and  Summer 
reservations.  Rates  moderate.  Phone 
Sheepshead  3000. 


BOARD  $12  A  WEEK 

Colonial  farmhouse,  Vermont  hills,  off 
beaten  tourist  track;  plain,  homespun. 
Quiet  and  privacy  for  rest  or  creative 
work.  Balanced  diet,  rich  cream  and  milk, 
garden  berries  and  vegetables.  Peaceful, 
beautiful  country-side.  New  York  refer- 
ences. Mrs.  Harold  Weed,  R.F.D.  East 
Montpelier,  Vermont. 


RIVERLAKE  LODGE 

A   Camp  Superb  for  Adults 

at   Kingston,  N.  Y..  on  the  Hudson  Rlrer  and 
Lake  Egopus. 

A  beautiful  place  with  wonderful  views  of  the 
Hudson     RlTer    and    mountains,     where    Intel- 
ligent people   will  meet  congenial   company. 
Bathing.  Boating,  Fishing,  Tennis.  Hand  Ball. 
Dancing     and     other      amusements.       Excellent 
Food.     Terms:    $35.00   weekly,    17  00   a   day. 
Special  July  4th  week  end. 
Camp  sites  and  Furnished  Rooms  or  Bungalows 
by  the  season.    Write  for  camp  booklet. 
Riverlake    Lodge,    TO    West    40    Street,    N.    Y. 
Tel. :  Longacre  3693. 

Director) 
HARRY   WEINBERGER  HARRY   KELLY.  . 


Camp  Cottages,  Berkshires 

$125-$225  perseason.  Protestant  community. 
Hotel.  Garage.  Golf,  tennis.  For  sale,  $650- 
(1,500.  MissTABOR,PineGrove,Canaan,Conn. 


SALE  OR  RENT 

Early  Dutch  Colonial  farm  house, 
acres  of  fertile  land  extending  half-mile 
along  Susquehanna  River  shore.  Beau- 
tiful scenery.  Vitalizing  air.  Haven  o: 
health.  Pleasant  motor  trips.  Electricity. 
Financed.  Easy  terms.  Sale  P™ce, 
$12,000.  S.  B.  BARTON,  owner,  1051 
Langham  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


SMALL  FURNISHED  FARM  HOUS 
Five  bedrooms,  barn,  50  acres,  beautiful 
wooded  hills  and  pastures  on  large  pond 
in  Holland,  Mass.  Swimming  canoeing, 
quiet  and  peace.  Rent  $100  a  month.  A. 
W.  Hitchcock,  133  Hawthorne  St.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


The  Ca.np 
Moderns 

in   the 
Adirondack* 

Only    12    mile* 

north   of   Lake 

George 

ON   TRIPP   LAKE 

Brand  new,  up-to-date,  beautiful  and  com- 
plete  in   every  detail. 
Golf,   8   clay   tennis   courts   and   abundant 

facilities    for    every    other    sport. 

Commodious  community  buildings  and  log 

cabins  with  every  comfort  and  convenience. 

All     this     limited     to     150     campers. 

Low  rates  for  the  month  of  June 

Special    excursion    train    rates 
New    York    to    Lake    George    round 
$12.28 


trip 


Address 
GREEN   MANSIONS,  Warrensburg.N.Y. 

City  Office  Lena    Barish    & 

33  W.  42  St.  Sam  Garlen 

Long.  4682  Directors 

Founders  of  the  "Small  Camp  Ideal." 


oURVEl  luiu,     v^unii.  .      ,t         ,  -  . 
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SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  AT 

BlUE  RlDGE  (near  Me*),  N.C. 

AUGUST  1-fluGUST  27 


An  Institute  for  Social  Agency  Executives 
— Daily  discussion  with  social  work  lead- 
ers of  the  South  concerning  agency  admin- 
istration and  community  organization. 

Rates:  Room  and  Board  may  be  had  at 
$20  to  $30  a  week.  Registration  $5. 

Descriptive  folder  on  request. 

Address  Applications  to   Arthur  A.   Guild,  Richmond 

Community  Fund,  Grace-American  Building, 

Richmond,    Virginia. 

Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils 

(formerly    American    Association    for    Community    Organization) 
215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

In   planning  your  summer,  we  call  attention  to  the 
following  opportunities : 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES  IN 
Medical  Social   Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Method  to  be  used  in   Children's   Wort 

and  Family   Work 

Special  course  'for  Teachers  in  Mental  Hygiene  as  it 
relates   to   Education 

Dates:  July  5 — August  12 
Individual   attention   given   to   each  student 

Address 

THE   DIRECTOR 
18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


MEDICAL  AND  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  TRAINING 

Lectures  by  members  of  the  staff  of 

JOHNS   HOPKINS    MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE  AND 

PHILOSOPHICAL  FACULTIES 

Supervised  practice  work— FAMILY  WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION,  JOHNS  HOPKINS1  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  DEPARTMENT,  MEDICAL  AND 
PSYCHIATRIC  CLINICS. 

Two  year  course  leading  to  M.A.  Degree 
For  Social   Economic;:  circulars  apply  to   Registrar 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 


N  early  days,  "social  work"  meant 
caring   for   the    aged,    the    chil 
dren,  the  sick,  the  insane,  the  epilep- 
tic,  the   idiotic,    the   blind   and   the 
able-bodied  vagrant  in  one  almshouse 
staffed   by   a   superintendent   and   a 
helper  or  so".  '¥  "%  Now,  a  "profes- 
sional and  a  business  enterprise  of  the 
first  magnitude,"  social  work  encom- 
passes a  wide  variety  of  tasks- 
requiring  specialized  training 
and  apprenticeship. 


The  Neu;  Yorfc  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Siren 
New  York 


SHntoergttp  of  Cfjtcago 

tCfje  <J5rabuate  &cfjool  of  Social  feerbice  SUmtinis  trat  i  on 
SUMMER  QUARTER  1927 

First  Term:  June  2O — July  27 
Second   Term:  July  28 — September  2 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1927-28 

Autumn    Quarter,   October    i — December   23 

Winter  Quarter,  January   2 — March   23 

Spring   Quarter,  April  2 — June    13 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  55,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  CITY  AND  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

Has    (our   vacancies   in   age    group    XII 
and  one  in  age  group  XI  for  boys. 

An  experimental  school  endeavoring  to  develop 
natural  methods  in  the  education  of  children  from 
three  years  of  age  to  high  school  age. 

Caroline  Pratt,   Principal 
165   West    12th  Street  New  York   City 


SK  YOUR  DOCTOR 


BASHING  THE  MISSISSIPPI 


PREVENTION  FIRST  by  Gifford  Pinchot 

Willlrjvin—  THE  AFTERMATH  :  MUD  and  MONEY 

UNDER 
WATER 

Ex-Go  v. 
Parker 

[PLAN  OR 
PERISH< 

IL      J»  Russell  Smith 

THE  WHITE 
?  ELEPHANT 
)        WINS 

Anne  Roller 

UP  FROM  THE  BOTTOM  LANDS—  Arthur  Kellogg 

Three  New  Vanguard  Books 

The  Story  of  Civil  Liberty  in  the  United 
States.  By  Leon    Whipple 

Many  Americans  like  to  jump  to  their  feet  on  every 
possible  occasion  and  sing  "My  Country — Sweet 
Land  of  Liberty"  while  other  Americans — more 
thoughtful  and*  perhaps  more  patriotic — will  prefer 
to  sit  down  and  read  Professor  Whipple's  remark- 
able story  of  our  vanishing  liberties.  Grand  boasts 
and  glowing  phrases  are  judged  by  the  irrefutable 
facts  of  history.  The  revelation  is  startling.  SOc. 

Where  Is  Civilization  Going? 

By  Scott  Ncaring 

The  spectacular  economic  and  social  changes  that 
are  going  on  all  over  the  world — Mexico,  Russia, 
China,  the  United  States — are  puzzling  and  confusing 
to  many  people.  What  do  they  mean?  This  book 
explains  these  significant  developments  in  terms  of 
history  and  sociology — social  history.  SOc. 

Negro  Labor  in  the  United  States 

By  Charles  H.  Wesley 

How   the    black  worker  has   fared   under   American 
capitalism  is  vividly  told  for  the  first  time   in  this 
book.     Professor    Wesley    sketches    the     history    of 
Negro  labor  with  special  emphasis  on  recent  develop- 
ments. SOc. 
The    Vanguard    list    now    contains    50    titles    on    live, 
timely  and  compelling  subjects.    Vanguard  books  are  full 
size,     well     printed     and    clothbound.      Write     for     free 
catalogue. 

50  cents  each — At  All  Booksellers 
Vanguard  Press,  80  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York  City 


OTHER 
INDIA 


No  one  has  told  the  truth 
before*  about  India's  three 
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HARMON* SURVEY  AWARDS  FOR  1926 

MADE  BY  THE  HARMON  FOUNDATION  THROUGH  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


I.  To  ETHEL  RICHARDSON,  or  Los  Angeles,  California,  $1,000  and  medal  for 
her  work  in  adult  education  as  assistant  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

To  the  individual  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  has  bzen  responsible  during 
the  calendar  year  1926,  for  the  creation,  introduction,  or  development  of  a 
distinctive  contribu'ion  to  the  social,  civic  or  industrial  welfare. 


/"CALIFORNIA  is  carrying  forward  the  largest  scale  proj- 
^—'  ect  in  adult  education  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
challenge  and  model  for  the  other  states  in  the  Union.  A 
great  number  of  men  and  women  have  collaborated  in  the 
adventure  of  it,  but  there  is  general  agreement  that  Ethel 
Richardson,  assistant  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, has  been  not  only  the  executive  in  charge  but  the 
animating  genius  of  the  whole  undertaking. 

California  got  its  inspiration  from  the  early  work  of  the 
social  settlements  in  dealing  with  immigrants,  but  has  been 
the  first  commonwealth  to  apply  their  technique  in  a  state- 
wide program  as  part  of  the  public  school  system.  It  has 
turned  "Americanization"  from  a  word  into  a  reality.  As 
sensitive  to  the  heritage  of  the  immigrant  as  to  the  contribu- 
tion '>f  America.  The  home  teachers  have  reached  the  Spanish 
speaking  cotton  growers  of  the  Imperial  Valley  and  orange 
pickers  in  La  Habra,  Japanese  on  the  Ventura  ranches  and 
Portuguese  dairymen  up  and  down  the  San  Joaquim.  They 
have  dealt  with  German  housewives  in  the  Lodi;  and 
Italian  sardine  fishermen  at  Monterey,  with  men  and  women 
of  all  races  and  vocations  and  localities. 

1926   marked   the   definite  expansion  of  the   department  of 


immigrant  education  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  adult  educa- 
tion. This  stage  was  entered  upon  at  the  conclusion  of  ten 
years  experience  under  the  Home  Teacher  Act  of  1915,  and 
succeeding  statutes.  1925-26  was  the  first  year  in  which  every 
city  in  California  with  a  foreign  born  population,  large 
enough  to  operate  under  a  city  superintendent  of  schools, 
undertook  immigrant  education.  In  23  cities  trained  super- 
visors were  in  charge.  In  addition  115  union  high  school 
districts  were  carrying  on  education  for  foreign  born  adults, 
a  total  of  1,148  classes.  The  official  figures  gave  a  total 
enrolment  of  44,000  people.  The  1926-27  report  will  show 
50,000  people  enrolled,  native  and  foreign-born,  and  an 
expenditure  of  half  a  million  dollars.  The  practical  methods 
employed  and  the  colorful  experience  were  described  in  a 
special  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  for  June,  1926. 

The  Jury:  JULIAN  W.  MACK,  chairman,  judge.  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Court,  New  York;  Miss  JANE  ADDAMS,  head  worker  of 
Hull  Hou>e,  Chicago;  WILL  W.  ALEXANDER,  director  cf  the 
Commission  on  Inter-Racial  Cooperation,  Atlanta;  MRS. 
MARY  S.  GIBSON,  from  1913  to  1923  educational  com- 
missioner, California  State  Housing  and  Immigration 
Commission,  Los  Angeles;  REV.  J.  A.  RYAN,  director 
of  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  Washington,  D.  C. 


II.  To  WILLIAM  Z.  RIPLEY,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  $500  and  medal  for 
his  article,  From  Main  Street  to  Wall  Street,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of 
January,  1926. 

To  C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  honorable  mention 
and  medal  for  his  article,  Public  Health  at  the  Crossroads,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health  of  November,  1926. 

To  the  author  of  the  article,  appearing  in  1926  in  any  American  periodical 
or  newspaper  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  makes  the  most  distinctive  con- 
tribution of  the  year  to  social  or  industrial  welfare  in  the  United  States. 


"PERHAPS  no  article  written  by  a  college  professor  of  eco- 
^  nomics  and  published  in  a  literary  journal  has  ever  had 
so  quick  and  so  profound  a  repercussion.  Within  a  week 
after  publication,  letters  had  poured  into  the  Atlantic's 
offices  and  the  newspapers  of  the  country  had  taken  up  the 
argument.  Within  a  month  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  had  taken  steps  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

From  his  chair  at  Harvard,  Professor  Ripley  had  pointed 
out  the  divorce  of  management  from  ownership  in  industrial 
and  public  utility  corporations,  through  holding  companies 
and  the  issuing  to  insiders  of  shares  of  common  stock  which 
carried  the  entire  control.  He  pointed  out  the  results, 


financial,  social  and  in  the  lives  of  employes  of  such  a  break 
with  the  traditional  American  practice  of  tying  respon- 
sibility to  investment.  "Veritably,"  he  said,  "the  institution 
of  private  property,  underlying  our  whole  civilization,  is 
threatened  at  the  root  unless  we  take  heed." 

The  Jury:  SAMUEL  McCuNE  LINDSAY,  chairman,  professor 
social  legislation,  Columbia  University;  WILLIAM  ALLEN 
WHITE,  editor,  Emporia  Gazette;  JOHN  A.  FITCH,  member 
of  faculty,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work;  VERNON 
KELLOGG,  chairman,  Division  of  Educational  Relations, 
National  Research  Council,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  CHES- 
TER H.  ROVVELL,  former  editor  and  publisher,  Fresno  Re- 
publican. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

HERBERT  HOOVER'S  outstanding  services  to 
the  world  have  been  in  the  organizing  and 
administering  of  relief  on  an  enormous  scale. 
Heretofore,  in  Belgium,  Russia,  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  he  has  done  his  work  and  quietly  retired.  The 
crisis — war,  famine — was  over  and  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done.  But  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  he  has 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  preventive  work.  Flood 
control  must  come  by  act  of  Congress,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration.  There  is  sharp  division  of 
opinion  as  to  how  far  to  go.  No  other  man's  opinion 
will  count  so  much  as  Mr.  Hoover's.  The  flood  has 
broken  open  the  whole  question  of  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  Herbert  Hoover,  who  is  an 
engineer  and  a  man  of  vision,  may,  if  he  will,  be  the 
speaker  for  the  affirmative  in  the  debate  as  to  whether 
we  shall  patch  the  leak  or  build  an  enduring  and 
socially  valuable  roof. 

WILL  IRWIN  was  with  Mr.  Hoover  in  Belgium, 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Commission  for  Relief.  He  has  been  a  war  corre- 
spondent on  every  front,  a  writer  of  articles,  fiction, 
verse,  plays  and  books.  He  saw  the  Sugar  Bowl  of 
Louisiana  under  water  and  writes  of  the  flood  from 
that  first-hand  experience.  Page  358. 

JOHN  M.  PARKER  was  chairman  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Reconstruction  Commission  during  the  dark 
days  when  one  section  of  his  state  after  another  was 
going  under  water.  He  has  been,  from  a  national 
viewpoint,  the  best  known  citizen  of  Louisiana.  He 
has  run  for  governor  and  for  vice-president  on  the 
Progressive  ticket  and  was  elected  governor  as  a 
Democrat.  He  was  federal  food  administrator  for 
Louisiana  during  the  war  and  has  been  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Vajley  Association,  the  New  Orleans 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Cotton  Exchange.  After  a 
lifetime  spent  in  cotton  and  public  work  he  has  retired 
to  his  plantation  near  Baton  Rouge.  Page  359. 


ARTHUR   KELLOGG   is   the   managing   editor   of 
The  Survey.    Page  360. 


PINCHOT  began  his  study  of  for- 

estry  in  Europe,  just  after  his  graduation  from 
Yale.  He  is  still  at  it.  His  most  outstanding  services  have 
been  rendered  as  forester  and  chief  of  division  of  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  president  of  the  National  Conservation  Association 
and  as  chairman  of  the  National  Conservation  Com- 
mission. He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  carried 
over  into  these  indifferent  times  the  eager  zest  for 
conservation  which  had  its  great  flowering  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Page  367. 

RUSSELL  SMITH  is  professor  of  economic 
»*  geography  at  Columbia  University  and  the  author 
of  many  volumes,  of  which  North  America  is  perhaps 
the  best  known.  Geography,  as  Professor  Smith  teaches 
and  practices  it,  is  a  very  practical  and  human  matter 
of  forests  and  soils  and  rainfall  and  the  development 
of  new  sources  of  food,  such  as  nut-bearing  trees;  and 
the  substitution  of  their  culture  for  the  attempts  at 
general  farming  which  have  wasted  the  mountain  and 
hillsides  of  the  Mississippi  Basin.  Page  370. 

AMNE  ROLLER  draws   from  her  long  experience 
in  social  work  for  the  short  story  —  a  prize-winner, 
which  is  her  first  fiction  to  be  published.    Page  379. 

JOSEPH  K.  HART  is  an  associate  editor  of  The 
J  Survey.  His  most  recent  book,  just  from  the  press 
of  Harold  Vinal,  is  Prophet  of  a  Nameless  God. 
Page  384- 

DONALD  B.  ARMSTRONG  is  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  in 
charge  of  the  health  service  of  the  Welfare  Division, 
whence  he  chiefly  draws  the  material  for  his  article  on 
page  386.  He  was  executive  officer  of  the  widely  known 
Framingham,  Massachusetts,  Community  Health  and 
Tuberculosis  Demonstration. 
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Four  Stages  of  the  Flood 


'ECRETARY  HOOVER  has  divided 
the  Mississippi  flood  into  four  stages: 
rescue  from  flooded  homes,  exile  in 
refugee  camps,  reconstruction,  flood 
prevention.  The  rescue  work  has  been 
done.  The  exile  is  over  for  most  of  the  refugees. 
The  story  of  these  first  stages  was  told  by  Arthur 
Kellogg  in  his  first-hand  article,  Behind  the  Levees, 
in  the  June  issue  of  Survey  Graphic.  It  is  epitomized 
on  the  page  following  by  Will  Irwin  who,  as  a  war 
correspondent,  had  in  the  background  of  his  mind 
the  memories  of  devastated  France. 

IN  rescue  and  in  exile,  the  work  has  been  done  by 
the  Mississippi  Flood  Committee,  appointed  by 
President  Coolidge  with  Mr.  Hoover  as  chairman, 
which  has  proved  to  be  a  Red  Cross  operation  on 
an  unprecedented  scale,  reenforced  by  the  active 
work  and  the  continued  presence  in  the  flooded 
district  of  Mr.  Hoover,  and  valuable  help  from 
five  federal  departments. 

This  has  been  the  greatest  piece  of  mass-relief 
ever  undertaken  in  this  country.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  camps  together  cared  for  as  many  people  as 
live  in  San  Francisco  or  Pittsburgh,  with  very  little 
sickness  and  with  only  one  epidemic — smallpox 
found  on  a  rescue  boat  on  its  way  to  camp  and  held 
down  to  the  original  twenty  cases. 

REHABILITATION  -  -  or  reconstruction,  as 
Mr.  Hoover  calls  it,  to  give  a  new  and 
friendly  content  to  a  word  which  has  had  no  friends 
in  the  South — is  actively  under  way.  The  program 
is  to  put  people  back  as  nearly  as  possible  where 
they  were  when  the  flood  came.  It  calls  into  action 
some  newly  created  agencies,  state  commissions 
and  county  committees,  and  it  distinguishes  sharply 


among  those  who  are  in  need  of  relief,  those  who 
are  in  need  of  employment,  and  those  who  are  in 
need  of  credit.  The  program  stops  at  the  point 
where  people  can  make  shift  for  themselves.  Is  that 
enough?  Should  it  not  be  broadened  in  the  direction 
of  insurance,  or  indemnity,  through  which  not  only 
the  pressing  needs  but  also  the  losses  of  the  victims 
of  the  flood  will  be  made  good  in  a  calamity  for 
which  we  all  share  responsibility?  Should  we  be  con- 
tent even  with  putting  things  back  where  they  were? 
Or  should  the  flood  and  the  great  popular  interest  in 
it  be  employed  as  a  lever  by  which  the  social  life  of 
this  backward  district  might  be  given  a  lift;  the  flood 
turned  into  an  asset,  a  better  life  built  on  the 
silt  it  has  left  over  the  bottom  lands?  These 
aspects  of  reconstruction  in  the  Delta  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  second  article  by  Arthur  Kellogg  in 
this  issue. 

THE  final  stage,  flood  prevention,  must  await 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  reports  of  engineers, 
public  hearings  and  the  adoption  of  either  a  nar- 
row and  risky  program  of  levee-building,  at- 
tempting to  make  a  safe  canal  of  the  waters  of  a 
continent  near  their  outlet,  or  a  more  statesman- 
like study  and  program  for  the  whole  situation 
such  as  Governor  Pinchot  and  Professor  Smith 
outline  on  other  pages.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  na- 
tional problem.  It  can  be  turned  to  national  ac- 
count by  a  plan  which  would  not  only  prevent 
floods  but  would  tend  to  conserve  the  two  remain- 
ing unspent  natural  resources  of  the  nation — soil 
and  water-power.  As  it  is,  we  not  only  pour  out 
into  the  Gulf  our  unused  waters  but  we  let  them 
carry  off  the  good  topsoil  of  the  Middle  West. 
Surely,  soil  and  water  can  be  used  for  something 
better  than  making  mud. 
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The  Aftermath — Mud  and  Money 


By  WILL  IRWIN 


Mississippi  Plood  of  1927  is  over.  As  I 
write,  the  diminished  crest  is  draining  into 
the  Gulf.  From  Cairo  to  Atchafalaya  Bay, 
the  refugees  are  crawling  back  to  their  stink- 
ing,  soggy  homesteads,  are  trying  to  salvage 
what  they  can  from  the  oozy  muck.  The 
first  stage  of  public  concern  in  this  matter — rescue  of  human 
and  animal  life — is  finished.  The  magnificently  elastic 
organization  built  up  by  Secretary  Hoover  has  wrought  its 
miracle.  It  has  warned  out  or  moved  out,  encamped  and 
fed,  perhaps  a  half-million  refugees;  and  with  an  average 
loss  of  life — since  it  took  hold — of  about  one  in  one  hundred 
thousand.  This  is  a  far  smaller  toll  than  automobiles  would 
have  taken  had  life  gone  on  as  usual  in  the  Mississippi  Basin. 
The  Red  Cross  has  scotched  the  two  epidemics  which  always 
threaten  in  such  emergency — typhoid  fever  and  smallpox. 
Without  doubt,  in  the  period  of  emergency  the  Red  Cross 
lowered  the  mortality  rates  of  the  southern  states. 

Humanity  they  saved — children,  women  and  men  first. 
With  domestic  animals,  they  accomplished  less.  To  get  a 
horse  from  a  flood-besieged  levee  takes  a  special  kind  of 
craft.  He  is  bulky,  too ;  he  occupies  the  space  of  eight  or 
ten  human  beings.  A  cow  is  perhaps  out  at  pasture  when 
disaster  strikes.  Caught,  she  may  develop  panic,  grow  utterly 
unmanageable.  To  disinfect  the  carcasses  which  lie  rotting 
in  forests  and  pasture-lands  between  Cairo  and  the 
Gulf,  the  Red  Cross  is  shipping  in  lime  compounds  by  the 
carload. 

Faced  by  these  two  necessities — humans  and  animals — the 
Hoover  organization  had  little  time  or  energy  for  saving 
property  and  possessions.  Indeed,  in  the  brief  period  of  the 
emergency,  all  the  transport  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  could 
scarcely  have  carted  away  the  stocks  in  the  stores  and  ware- 
houses, the  machinery  both  fixed  and  movable,  the  thousand 
and  one  implements  of  daily  use  which  civilization  calls 
necessities. 

The  inhabitants  themselves  might  have  salvaged  a  good 
deal  more  of  their  portable  goods  but  for  one  trait  of  human 
nature  which  everywhere  complicated  rescue-work.  Part  of 
them  showed  a  lack  of  imagination  or  an  excess  of  hope. 
Their  district  going  under  water?  No  sir.  It  had  never 
been  inundated  before.  It  wasn't  going  to  be  now.  They 
didn't  propose  to  listen  to  a  lot  of  knockers.  Common 
prudence  became  cowardice.  •  Spite  of  frantic  warnings  from 
the  state  authorities,  from  Hoover,  from  the  levee  engineers, 
they  hung  on.  And  next,  they  were  signalling  from  the  top 
of  a  levee  for  boats.  Often  where  circumstances  permitted, 
the  men  stayed  behind  to  rush  furniture  into  the  second 
story,  hoping  that  the  water  would  not  reach  so  far. 
But  in  general,  except  for  non-corrosible  goods  like 
glass  and  crockery,  the  possessions  of  the  inhabitants  are 
ruined;  and  their  homes  are  either  transformed  into  waste 
timber,  or  badly  damaged.  Railroads,  highways,  public 
utilities,  public  works  of  every  kind,  face  the  necessity  for 
repairs  which  will  cost  many,  many  millions. 

Only  one  who  has  sailed  across  new  lakes  twenty  miles 


long  overlying  farms,  homesteads  and  hamlets,  who  has  seen 
broken  levees  drop  cataracts  on  the  houses  below  them,  can 
understand  the  nature  of  this  unprecedented  calamity ;  and 
even  his  imagination  cannot  grasp  its  extent. 

But  this  is  over;  the  hard  pull  back  to  normal  has  com- 
menced. The  disaster  workers  of  the  Red  Cross  have 
moved  out  of  the  northern  districts,  and  gone  on  to  stricken 
Louisiana,  which  bore  the  brunt.  In  their  place,  work  an- 
other set  of  officials  whose  business  it  is  to  break  up  the 
camps,  get  the  inhabitants  back  on  the  land  and  provide 
immediate  necessities,  such  as  seed.  The  'Basin  will  not  lose 
its  entire  production  this  year.  In  areas  where  the  waters 
drain  off,  the  farmers  will  get  a  short  crop,  of  vegetables 
if  nothing  else.  In  other  districts,  however,  the  great  lakes 
will  lie  over  the  fields  until  evaporation  does  its  work, 
which  may  not  be  until  next  year. 

EVEN  ahead  of  the  floods,  Hoover  was  arranging  with 
the  state  and  federal  authorities  and  the  banks  for  a 
system  of  guaranteed  credits  through  which  the  farmers 
may  begin  to  restore  the  land,  the  merchants  to  replenish 
their  stocks.  This,  it  seems,  will  carry  the  Basin  through 
the  winter.  Generally,  the  inhabitants  have  shown  the 
brighter  side  of  that  same  sturdiness  which  made  them  stick 
so  long  to  their  habitations.  Hoover  has  said  that  they  do 
not  want  charity  or  subsidies ;  only  the  credit  which  will  set 
them  on  their  feet.  All  the  leaders  to  whom  I  talked  con- 
firmed this  attitude.  The  necessity  for  easement  of  their 
burdens  may  arise  next  year;  but  they  will  struggle  through 
the  winter.  Calling  a  special  session  of  Congress  might  have 
served  only  to  muddle  the  situation.  Especially  so,  since 
nothing  could  have  restrained  some  of  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives from  trying  to  get  immediate  and  premature  ac- 
tion on  the  great  problem  of  the  future  as  concerns  this 
region — making  safe  the  Mississippi. 

The  levee  system  as  begun  nearly  a  century  ago  and 
generally  improved  since,  has  failed — grant  that.  It  broke 
down  partly  through  flaws  engendered  by  its  haphazard  his- 
tory, but  mainly  because  no  one  ever  believed  such  a  flood 
possible.  The  river  fooled  us.  Until  the  returns  are  all  in, 
until  the  data  has  undergone  the  slow  process  of  coordination 
and  interpretation,  we  shall  not  know  in  scientific  terms  ex- 
actly what  happened.  Still  less  can  any  detached  person — 
even  the  best  hydraulic  engineer — choose  fairly  between  the 
spillway  schemes,  the  reserve  reservoir  schemes,  the  enlarged- 
levee  schemes,  now  filling  the  mouths  of  persons  who  do  not 
begin  to  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  This  premature 
agitation  serves  only  one  purpose ;  it  may  keep  us  at  white 
heat  of  zeal  until,  the  river  engineers  having  compiled  their 
data  and  spoken,  Congress  takes  the  matter  up.  For  it  has  to 
be  done ;  and  we  are  faced  with  the  perplexing  question  of 
who  will  pay  for  it.  This  last  involves  a  multitude  of  special 
and  local  interests  and  conflicts.  Mechanically,  the  job  seems 
almost  as  great  as  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  That, 
however,  involved  no  specially  difficult  problems  of  internal 
politics.  This  does. 
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is  no  question  that  the  Mississippi 
Valley  represents  the  most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive  section  in  the  world.  Its  prosperity 
and  the  safety  of  its  inhabitants  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  people  of  the  entire  United 
States  are  deeply  and  vitally  interested. 
This  \  alley  alone  could  produce  every  commodity  necessary 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  nation.  Without  holding  post 
mortems  over  past  conditions,  the  nation  should  look  for- 
ward to  protecting  this  great  garden  spot  forever  from  the 
danger  of  overflow. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  great  farms  is  a  certainty. 
Nowhere  else  can  the  small  farmer  find  a  more  pleasant  and 
profitable  occupation  than  in  this  territory  with  its  mild 
climate,  wonderful  soil  and  great  possibilities  in  every  known 
variety  of  agriculture,  poultry-raising,  dairying  and  other  in- 
dustries necessary  for  the  public  welfare  and  so  ideally  situ- 
ated for  the  health  and  happiness  of  those  farmers  and  their 
families,  the  latter  largely  to  form  the  future  of  America. 
Every  thinking  person  will  realize  that  sectional  lines  are 
wiped  out  for  all  time  and  that  the  man  from  the  North, 
the  East,  or  the  West  coming  here  will  be  cordially  wel- 
comed. The  independent  self-respecting  Caucasian,  seeking  to 
make  his  home  happy  and  contented,  taking  advantage  of  our 
splendid  system  of  schools,  highways  and  churches,  will  not 
only  be  attracted  to  this  country  but  will  learn  to  love  it  as 
do  those  among  us  who  have  been  fighting  against  heavy  odds 
caused  by  the  fact  that  our  troubles  are  due  to  no  carelessness 
on  our  part  but  largely  to  deforestation,  tile  drainage  and  the 
burling  at  us  in  an  irresistible  flood  of  the  waters  of  our 
thirty  sister  states  between  the  Appalachians  and  the  Rockies. 
Our  appeal  for  absolute  control  by  the  national  govern- 


Louisiana  Looks 

to  Washington 

By  JOHN  M.  PARKER 

ment  of  our  levees  is  a  matter  of  fairness  and  justice.    If  I 
build  a  dam  and   impound  the  waters,  and   it  breaks  and 
damages  another,  the  courts  have  repeatedly  fixed  the  finan- 
cial liability  on  me — that  is,  on  the  party   responsible   for 
the  damage.    But  it  would  be  not  only  impossible  but  not 
desired  by  any  of  us  to  go  to  the  courts  against  those  people 
in  our  sister  states  who  are  improving  their  property  with 
the  help  of  engineers  and  thereby  hurting  us  when  those 
waters  break  loose.    It  is  the  belief  of  a  great 
many  of  us  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
that   if   the   facts   were    properly    put   before 
them    the    national    government    would    not 
only   assume   absolute   control   of   our    levees 
but  that  this  action  would  meet  with  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  American  people. 
Sitting  in  my  office  yesterday  three  delega- 
tions called  from  the  parishes  of  St.  Landry, 
Iberia  and  Avoyelles,  which  were  threatened 
with   a  break  in   the  levee.    Many  of  these 
people  had  been  my  personal  friends  for  years. 
After  two  seasons  of  crop  failure,  they  now  have  one  of  the 
nirst  satisfactory  prospects  in  years.     They  came  in,  some 
with  drawn  faces  showing  emotion,  telling  how  their  corn 
is  more  than  knee-high,  others  of  their  cotton  branching  out 
beautifully,  their  rice  crops  fine  and  their  sugar  cane  grow- 
ing rapidly  with  a  splendid  stand.     They  came  to  make  a 
plea  for  help  to  save  them,  because  if  this  disaster  should 
follow  two  years  of  depression  it  would  mean  eternal  ruin. 

.  These  sections  are  occupied  by  some  of  the  thriftiest  and 
most  patriotic  people  in  America,  who  own  their  own  homes, 
small  farms  which  furnish  their  every  need  and  leave  them 
ordinarily  a  surplus.  They  have  never  begged.  They  do  not 
want  charity.  They  are  noted  for  their  fidelity  in  meeting 
their  obligations.  If  disaster  should  come  now  their  only  sal- 
vation would  be  in  securing  funds  to  be  repaid  over  a  term  of 
years  to  enable  them  to  repair  and  put  their  property  in  shape 
for  another  crop.  [A  week  after  this  was  written  the  three 
parishes  mentioned  were  six  feet  under  water. — Editor] 

Ordinary  floods  in  our  country  have  been  borne  with 
stoicism.  In  1922  no  requests  were  made  for  contributions. 
But  with  the  untoward  conditions  of  this  year  and  disaster 
after  disaster  crowding  upon  us,  positive  assurance  should  be 
given  us  that  the  United  States  government  will  meet  its 
obligation  to  protect  lives  and  property;  and  take  immediate 
steps  toward  that  end  that  will  enable  us  again  to  go  to 
work  with  renewed  vigor  in  the  certainty  that  with  govern- 
ment control  and  construction  of  levees  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley  will  become  the  garden  spot  of  America. 

Don't  invest  our  funds  in  the  Old  World.  Place  them 
with  our  own  people  where  they  will  prove  a  blessing, 
ensure  their  rapid  recovery  and  earn  the  everlasting  thanks 
of  those  whose  lives  and  investments  will  be  made  safe. 
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Up  from  the  Bottom  Lands 


By  ARTHUR  KELLOGG 


Mississippi  Delta  is  the  bottom  of  the 
United  States.  The  bottom  lands  from 
Cairo  to  the  Gulf  have  been  built  up  one 
painful  inch  upon  another  from  the  alternate 
flooding  and  drying  of  an  uncontrolled 
river.  More,  the  people  of  the  bottoms, 
excepting  those  of  New  Orleans  and  the  other  cities,  the 


planters  and  occasional  odd 
of  Louisiana,  are,  in  the 
mass,  a  population  of  Ameri- 
cans definitely  below  the  na- 
tional standard  of  living. 
They  are  sick,  not  only  in 
the  sense  that  all  of  us  are 
sick  from  time  to  time;  they 
are  plagued  with  diseases 
which  the  rest  of  us  have 
more  or  less  thrown  off.  Not 
only  are  they  poor,  they  are 
in  debt,  and  they  are  in  debt 
in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
bound  to  the  land  by  their 
debts ;  landlords  and  tenants, 
white  and  black  alike,  in  the 
mass  they  are  peons.  They 
are  illiterate,  so  much  so  that 
as  a  visitor  to  the  refugee 
camps  during  the  flood  I  was 
at  once  struck  with  the  ab- 
sence of  bulletins  and  learned 
that  all  notices  and  even  the 
simple  rules  of  the  camp 
must  be  made  known  by 
word  of  mouth.  They  are 
the  victims  of  a  one-crop 
agriculture;  the  results  of 
their  year's  work  may  hang 
on  the  word  of  far-off 
bankers,  on  a  war  in 
Europe,  on  a  market  cen- 
tering in  another  conti- 
nent, on  competition  newly 
sprung  up  in  four  con- 
tinents, on  the  buying  power 


groups    like    the    Acadians 


\NELl,  WHEN  IT  RAINS 

ni>  Too  WET  TO  FIH  IT 

AMD  WHEN    IT'S  DRY 
WE    J50NT  NEED  A  ROOF 


Cartoon  by  Knott,  in  the  Dallas  News 

The  shiftless  attitude  of  the  past 


Foremost  among  such  agencies  is  the  Red  Cross,  which 
has  been  on  the  ground  since  early  April  over  a  territory 
six  hundred  miles  long  and  has  earned  the  active  good  will 
of  the  whole  population.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  con- 
tinuing organization ;  its  local  chapters,  usually  on  a 
county  basis,  are  ready  to  carry  on  after  the  disaster  reliei 
workers,  the  surgeons  and  nurses  from  headquarters  have 
finished  their  task  and  moved  on  to  meet  other  disasters. 

The  Red  Cross  has  inevit- 
ably proved  an  educationally 
disruptive  factor  in  the  old 
bottom  life,  perhaps  second 
only  to  the  flood  itself.  It 
has  had  in  its  camps  for  from 
four  to  six  weeks  a  total  of 
almost  six  hundred  thousand 
people,  of  whom  the  great 
majority  have  been  tenant 
farmers  and  farm  laborers 
and  their  families,  most  oi 
them  Negroes.  It  has  vac- 
cinated more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them  in 
spite  of  their  misgivings  that 
the  permission  of  "the  boss" 
ought  first  to  be  obtained ; 
it  has  shot  three  hundred 
thousand  for  typhoid.  It  has 
fed  them  good  food,  in  some 
cases  against  the  protests  oi 
planters  who  feared  they 
would  go  back  home  dissatis- 
fied with  the  old  victuals.  It 
has  admitted  to  the  camps 
lecturers  and  preachers  and 
singers  and  recreation  lead- 
ers, many  from  Negro  col- 
leges, who  have  talked  with 
them  about  better  ways  of 
living :  how  to  screen  against 
malaria  and  to  avoid  typhoid, 
how  to  grow  vegetables  and 
what  vegetables  to  plant  for 


on  the  buying  power  of  the  English  pound. 
For  two  months  the  flood  has  thrown  the  plight  of  these 
Americans  onto  the  front  pages  of  every  newspaper  in  the 
country,  a  panorama  of  printer's  ink  and  pictures  as  long  as 
the  Delta  itself  and  quite  like  it — a  black-and-white  ribbon 
of  suffering.  The  people  of  the  country  have  given  eagerly 
for  flood  relief.  The  next  step  is  to  discover  what  may  be 
done  by  way  of  permanent  improvement  after  the  sixteen- 
million-dollar  relief  fund  has  been  spent,  what  agencies 
have  the  entree  to  the  field  and  how  they  may  bring  to 
bear  their  resources  and  experience  in  a  way  to  lift  the 
Delta  civilization  toward  that  good  life  which  it  is  our 
reasonable  ambition  to  make  possible  for  all  people  in  the 
United  States. 


a  varied  diet.  On  leaving  camp  every  family  has  been 
given  packets  of  quick-growing  vegetable  seed  and  with 
instructions  about  planting  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  in  this 
hot,  moist  country  there  may  be  fresh  food  of  a  variety 
which  perhaps  has  never  been  eaten  there  before.  That, 
too,  displeases  some  of  the  planters,  for  they  want  every 
foot  of  ground  planted  to  cotton — "Cotton  to  the  door- 
step"-— and  they  want  the  tenants  to  buy  food  from  the 
plantation  store.  It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  farmers  buying 
sweet  potatoes  and  corn  at  the  store  in  a  country  where 
both  can  grow  almost  without  cultivation. 

There  have  been  no  epidemics  in  the  camps,  but  the  usual 
number  of  cases  of  measles,  mumps  and  the  like  came  in 
with  the  refugees,  and  there  have  been  more  than  the  ex- 
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pected  number  of  births  in  a  population  of  600,000,  for 
the  excitement  of  the  flood  has  brought  many  premature 
babies  into  the  world. 

ALL  of  these  contacts  and  the  daily  inspection  by  surgeons 
and  nurses  have  been  turned  to  good  educational  account. 
Now  for  a  time  these  by-products  of  flood  relief  will  reach 
into  the  homes  of  the  refugees.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  of  the  Red  Cross  visiting  nurses,  of  whom  twenty-five 
are  Negro  women,  have  been  assigned  to  a  month's  follow- 
up  work,  professionally  under  the  state  and  local  health 
officers,  administratively  and  financially  under  the  Red  Cross, 
cooperatively  with  any  visiting  nurses  already  in  the  field. 
There  will  be  at  least  one  to  each  flooded  county  of  Missouri, 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi^  with  Louisiana,  last  of  the  states 
to  go  under  water,  probably  to  be  added  on  the  same  basis. 
The  immediate  program,  as  outlined  by  the  director  of  the 
Red  Cross  Public  Health  Service,  Elizabeth  G.  Fox,  is  to 
fend  against  malaria,  typhoid  and  dysentery,  which  might 
easily  break  out  into  epidemics  in  a  country  of  mos- 
quitoes, slowly  drying  mud,  dead  animals  and  flooded 
outhouses. 

The  instructions  to  the  nurses  emphasize  the  need  of 
completing  the  inoculations  against  typhoid  to  the  point 
where  possibly  the  whole  population  over  five  years  of  age 
may  be  protected,  screening  against  mosquitoes,  boiling  milk 
and  drinking  water.  Again  educational  work  is  emphasized. 
Every  act,  every  word  of  a  nurse  is  educational  among  a 
people  where  patent  medicine  and  old  wives'  tales  are  the 
usual  family  health  program ;  where,  for  instance,  I  saw 
a  mother  drop  the  nipple  from  her  baby's  bottle  on  the  earth 
floor,  step  on  it  in  reaching  to  pick  it  up,  and  put  it  back 
on  the  bottle  unwashed  with  no  more  thought  than  if  it 
had  been  the  scissors  she  had  dropped.  Here,  even  a  near- 
sighted layman  can  see,  a  Red  Cross  nurse  is  worth  her 
weight  in  gold— yes,  and  the  1,728  pounds  of  her  flivver. 
Her  influence,  her  example,  her  competent,  uniformed 
entrance  into  an  unpainted  cabin  are  the  beginning  of  health 
and  child-care  and  the  ABC's  of  a  program  of  education 
among  grown-ups  who  cannot  read.  The  Red  Cross  will 
miss  an  opportunity  for  service — which  would  not  be 
characteristic  of  the  Red  Cross — if  it  does  not  keep  its 
nurses  regularly  at  work  in  the  whole  flood  area 
until  such  a  time,  probably  not  earlier  than  the 
sale  of  the  next  cotton  crop,  as  the  local  chapters 
can  take  over  the  expense. 

Likewise,  the  surgeons  and  sanitary  inspectors 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  should 
be  kept  on  the  job  until  the  state  and  local  depart- 
ments of  health  can  take  over  the  cost.  The  whole 
health  program  should  be  based  on  the  principle 
of  meeting  needs;  not  of  holding  back  and  wait-  J 
ing  until  a  stricken  country  can  afford  the  measure 
of  health  work  common  to  more  prosperous  dis- 
tricts. These  health  workers  should  not  only  fol- 
low up  on  the  usual  sanitary  lines  and  on  the  anti- 
malaria  campaigns  so  admirably  conducted  under 
the  stimulation  of  the  International  Health  Board, 
but  they  should  have  an  eye  to  other  diseases  ever- 
present  in  the  Delta,  such  as  syphilis.  And  they 
might  well  remember  that  occasional  outbreaks  of 
smallpox  in  the  North  can  often  be  traced  to  new- 
comers from  the  South — fleeing  from  floods  and 
carrying  their  infections  with  them. 


Beside  the  Red  Cross,  the  other  basic  organization  in  the 
reconstruction  stage  is  the  Reconstruction  Commission 
appointed  in  each  state  by  the  governor  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Hoover.  These  two  organizations  appoint  a  County 
Committee  in  each  county  and  select  its  chairman.  The 
County  Committee  will  hereafter  be  the  active  agency — • 
the  place  where  men  of  all  ranks  will  go  to  make 
known  all  of  their  needs.  It  will  administer  the  re- 
lief, find  the  employment,  advise  on  the  credit.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  as  it  turns  out,  the  county  committees 
are  almost  identical  in  membership  with  the  local  Red 
Cross  chapters.  The  plan  back  of  the  county  committees' 
work  is  outlined  in  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Hoover  and  James  L.  Fieser,  vice-chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross,  of  which  the  substance  is  given  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

The  reconstruction  must  be  based:  a,  on  credit;  b,  on  em- 
ployment; c,  on  relief.  The  first  principle  of  reconstruction 
is  to  exclude  those  who  can  wholly  help  themselves;  second, 
to  aid  by  loan  those  who  have  a  basis  of  credit;  third,  to  secure 
employment  for  those  who  can  be  gotten  work;  fourth,  to  give 
relief  where  required.  Loans  are  available  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Finance  Corporation  on  reasonable  terms  for  crop- 
raising  and  other  legitimate  purposes.  There  will  be  available 
employment  in  the  industrial  and  utility  reconstruction;  relief 
is  available  from  the  American  National  Red  Cross  on  the 
principle  that  relief  shall  be  based  upon  need  arising  directly 
from  the  flood,  and  not  upon  loss,  that  it  shall  give  relief  to 
the  destitute  only,  to  enable  them  to  reach  self-support,  and 
that  this  shall  be  upon  an  individual  and  family  basis. 

Agricultural  Finance  Corporations  have  been  organized 
in  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Subscriptions  to 
their  stock,  issued  as  debentures,  have  been  secured  in  the 
South  to  a  total  of  $1,750,000.  A  similar  amount  has  been 
arranged  for  in  the  North,  through  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Hoover  and  upon  invitation  of  President  Coolidge.  The 
paper  of  the  finance  corporations  will  be  rediscounted  by 
the  intermediate  credit  banks  in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  the  ratio  of  three 
or  four  times  their  paid-in  capital.  Thus  through  the  use 
of  an  existing  federal  device  for  farm  credits,  the  subscrip- 
tions of  $3,500,000  for  flood  credits  will  be  turned  into 


A  dub  member  and  his  animated  text-book 
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Demonstrating  ways  of  canning  surplus  food  for  winter  use  or  for  sale 


Education  from  the  Bottom  Up 


Farm  and  horn- 
demonstratior 
agents  have  tht 
prestige  of  grad 
uation  from 
Negro  college 
Among  simplt 
folk  they  follou 
Dr.  Knapp': 
formula:  Tht 
average  man. 
like  the  crow 
cannot  couni 
more  than  three. ! 
Do  the  next 
thing." 
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something  over 
ten  million  dol- 
lars. Brought 
down  to  earth  and 
into  the  pockets 
of  a  farmer's 
overalls,  this 
takes  the  form  of 
a  loan  at  a  local 
bank  in  return  for 
a  note  secured  by 
a  mortgage  on 
the  crop  or  the 
farm,  running 
until  October  i, 
with  interest  at  6 
per  cent  until 
maturity  and  at 
8  per  cent  there- 
after. 


Baby  clinic  held  in  the  open  air  at  the  home  of  a  Negro  farmer 


Eight    per   cent — or    more — is    the    usual    legal    rate    of  which  he  is  slowly  buying  it.    This  might  be  accomplished 

interest  in  the  South.    The  interest  rates  seem  very  high.  by  some  adaptation  of  credits  through   the  Federal   Farm 

To  relieve  victims  of  a  flood,  why  shouldn't  they  have  been  Bureau,  of  which   Eugene   Meyer  is  the   newly  appointed 

low,  or  nothing  at  all  ?    It  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  but  commissioner.    As  chief  of  the  War  Loan  Corporation,  Mr. 

not  officially  confirmed,  that  Mr.  Hoover  tried  very  hard  to  Meyer  saved  the  whole  cotton-growing  industry  and  some 


secure  lower  rates  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  South  is 
used  to  high  interest  rates,  it  has  less  credit  and  fewer  credit 
facilities  than  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  realizes  that 
credit  to  people  who  are  already  in  debt  is  risky  and  it  felt 
that  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  corporations  could  not 
be  secured  on  easier  terms.  In  extenuation,  it  is  widely 
believed  that  the  date  on  which  the  higher  rate  of  interest 
goes  into  effect  and  the  other  terms  of  the  notes  will,  in 
practice,  be  adjusted  to  the  situations  of  the  borrowers. 
The  credits  are  available  for  business  men  and  tradesmen 
as  well  as  farmers  but  their  need,  it  is  stated,  has  been  met 
to  a  large  degree  by  spontaneous  offers  of  credit  from 
manufacturers  and  jobbers. 

If,    in    a   nation   of   stiff-necked  _ 

individualists,  and  among  South- 
erners who  are  loath  to  ask  for 
relief  or  accept  it  (they  asked  for 
none  and  got  none  in  the  big  flood 
of  1922),  all  of  the  farmers'  losses 
cannot  be  made  good  out  of  public 
funds,  Congress  might  well  pro- 
vide that  no  little  fellow  should 
lose  his  place  because  the  flood  had 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  meet 
the  payments  on  principal  through 


The  Cow  Educated  the  Girl 

Profit  from  milk  and  buttermilk 
paid  this  club  member's  way 
through  Tuskegee  Institute.  Her 
neighbors  were  so  impressed  with 
her  success  that  they  followed  her 
example  in  care  and  feed  of  their 
cattle.  One  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  the  farm  demonstrations  is  that 
they  are  under  the  eye  of  the 
community  and  tend  to  spread. 


of  the  southern  banks  through  federal  aid  at  a  time  when 
England  wanted  cotton  but  could  not  buy  it  because  of 
unfavorable  exchange  rates.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  knowledge 
of  cotton  and  cotton  markets  and  an  ingenious  administrator 
of  federal  funds. 

As  to  employment,  it  is  believed  that  the  great  amount 
of  repairs  and  rebuilding  of  railroads,  highways,  bridges, 
levees  and  the  like  will  probably  supply  work  for  all  who 
want  it  and  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  from  the  farmers 
who  must  rush  in  their  seed  and  clean  up  their  places. 

In  the  restoration  to  homes,  the  men  are  started  off  from 
camp  two  days  ahead  of  their  families  with  instructions  as 
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to  how  to  clean  up  and  whitewash  the  house,  screen  the 
windows  and  lime  the  well  or  cistern.  Each  family  is  given 
enough  cotton  seed  to  plant  the  usual  acreage,  two  weeks' 
supply  of  food  for  itself  and  feed  for  livestock,  farm  im- 
plements for  use  in  planting,  necessary  livestock  (usually  a 
mule)  and  poultry,  simple  household  furniture.  The  Red 
Cross  will  also  provide  new  buildings  or  repairs  to  the 
point  of  sanitary  shelter,  and  those  who  are  without  a  roof 
are  given  the  tents  and  bedding  they  have  used  in  camp. 
Once  home,  they  are  urged  to  take  stock  of  their  needs  and 
to  report  at  once  to  the  County  Committee. 

FROM  that  time  on  the  Red  Cross  is  out  of  it  as  the 
major  agent  of  relief.  But  the  County  Committee  has  the 
advice  of  a  Red  Cross  representative  and  its  disbursements, 
which  come  from  the  relief  fund,  must  be  approved  by  the 
Red  Cross.  The  whole  plan  for  the  County  Committee, 
from  methods  of  getting  at  the  needs  of  its  people  to  final 
audit  of  accounts,  has  been  worked  out  with  an  eye  to 
making  sure  that  needs  are  met  but  that  funds  are  not 
wasted.  Thus  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  will  be  many 
border-line  cases  where  a  family's  needs  can  be  met  in  part 
by  credit  and  in  part  by  relief,  thereby  stretching  the  fund 
without  causing  suffering.  The  Red  Cross  will  install  in 
each  County  Committee  an  experienced  adviser,  probably  a 
case-worker,  and  the  local  authorities  and  the  Red  Cross 
nurses  will  supply  the  health  advice.  Should  the  plan  work 
through  as  it  is  drafted,  and  as  it  has  already  been  set  up 
in  some  districts,  the  whole  relief  of  the  Mississippi  flood 
of  1927  will  have  been  administered  practically  without 
case-work  in  the  usual  sense.  Mr.  Fieser  pointed  out  that 
the  Florida  hurricane  required  319  case-workers  for  25,000 
cases;  to  apply  the  same  ratio  to  the  Delta  with  its  cases 
running  up  to  125,000  families  would  have  stripped  the 
country  of  its  entire  force  of  about  1,500  case-workers. 
Moreover,  in  a  scattered  rural  population  able  to  go  back 
to  its  usual  work  in  four  to  six  weeks  and  still  able  to  harvest 
a  crop  this  year,  the  case-workers  are  not  needed. 

More  lately  Mr.  Hoover  has  appointed  an  advisory 
committee  of  representative  colored  citizens  with  R.  R. 
Moton  of  Tuskegee  as  chairman  to  help  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion work.  Appointment  of  the  committee  was  no  doubt 
due  in  part  to  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  the  natural 
engineers  in  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  work,  and  of 
forward-looking  Southerners,  to  secure  skilled  advice  on 
reconstruction  among  Negroes  of  leading  members  of  their 
race.  But  whatever  these  intentions  may  have  been,  adverse 
local  sentiment,  apparently,  had  delayed  action  and  it  did 
not  come  until  after  the  publication  of  interviews  with 
Walter  White,  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  telling  of  discriminations  against 
Negro  refugees  in  some  of  the  camps  and  of  the  use  of  the 
camp  machinery  by  the  National  Guard  to  make  sure  that 
Negro  tenants  and  laborers  were  returned  to  the  plantations 
from  which  they  had  come  regardless  of  their  own  wishes. 
It  came,  also,  long  after  the  earlier  offer  of  Eugene  Kinckle 
Jones,  of  the  National  Urban  League,  to  cooperate  in  the 
relief  work.  After,  also,  many  telegrams  had  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Hoover  by  social  workers,  East  and  West,  protesting 
that  in  a  great  relief  operation  among  Negroes  their  own 
organizations  and  social  workers  should  not  be  barred. 

If  the  rehabilitation  plan  should  go  through  perfectly  it 
will,  by  and  large,  put  the  flood  victims  back  where  they 
were  when  the  levees  broke.  That  is,  the  large  planters  will 


plant  and  harvest  a  crop  and,  as  usual,  they  will  live  on 
credit  which  the  banks  advance  them  against  that  crop; 
the  small  farmers  will  plant  and  harvest  a  crop  and,  as 
usual,  they  will  live  on  credit  advanced  by  the  banks  or  by 
the  special  credit  corporations  against  that  crop ;  the  tenant 
farmers  will  do  precisely  the  same,  with  help  from  the  Red 
Cross,  the  credit  corporations  and  from  their  landlords. 
Everybody  will  be  exactly  where  he  was  before  in  earning  a 
living  and  in  most  other  ways  except  for  the  loss  of  de- 
structible but  not  absolutely  necessary  property — furniture, 
bedding,  small  livestock,  fences,  bicycles,  dolls,  hencoops, 
banjos,  favorite  pipes,  strawberry  plants,  all  the  perennials — 
everything  that  makes  life  pleasant  once  it  has  been  saved. 

And  except  that  the  small  land-owning  farmers,  who  are 
the  hope  of  the  South,  are  badly  hit.  The  relief  fund  re- 
lieves their  needs;  it  does  not  make  good  their  losses.  A 
mule,  a  rooster  and  two  hens,  a  few  tools  and  simple  house- 
hold furniture  are  a  long  way  short  of  .two  mules,  a  flock 
of  hens,  some  hogs,  a  variety  of  tools,  your  own  tested  seed 
and  the  slow  accumulations  of  years  in  the  way  of  furniture, 
fruit  trees,  flowers,  outbuildings,  the  flapping  remains  of  a 
1919  Ford,  and  the  like.  To  such  families,  most  of  them 
paying  for  their  farms  a  bit  at  a  time,  on  top  of  a  year 
when  cotton  had  brought  only  what  it  had  cost  to  produce, 
the  flood  came  as  a  crushing  blow.  If  the  County  Com- 
mittees do  their  best,  they  can  barely  be  kept  out  ol 
bankruptcy. 

For  all  of  this,  rescue,  exile  and  rehabilitation,  there  is  a 
fund  of  something  over  thirty  million  dollars — sixteen 
millions  in  the  relief  fund,  about  five  millions  in  the  services 
and  materials  supplied  by  government  departments,  aboul 
ten  millions  in  the  credits.  When  this  is  spent  and  the 
people  are  back  as  nearly  as  it  will  put  them  where  they 
were,  the  Mississippi  Flood  Committee  will  have  done  its 
work  and  will  go  out  of  business.  Mr.  Hoover  does  nol 
see  that  it  can  go  further.  To  do  more  than  that,  he  told 
me,  was  not  the  province  of  the  committee. 

I  asked  him  how  the  people  of  the  country  could  take  a 
hand  in  raising  the  level  of  life  in  the  Delta,  just  as  thej 
had  contributed  to  save  life  and  ward  off  disease  during 
the  flood.  Suppose,  I  suggested,  Congress  should  appropriat* 
fifty  million  dollars — how  would  he  use  it? 

"  I  'O  go  beyond  what  we  are  doing  in  our  present  re 
JL  construction  plans  would  mean  that  we  were  trying  t( 
take  over  the  whole  problem  of  the  Delta,"  he  said.  "I  d( 
not  see  how  I  or  the  committee  could  do  it  or  should  do  it 
The  South  is  poor,  but  it  is  making  amazing  progress 
The  first  great  need  is  for  Negro  education.  The  seconc 
is  for  stabilization  of  its  agriculture  and  markets.  And  th< 
third  is  _for  some  plan  of  freehold  land-ownership." 

When  Congress  meets  in  December,  or  perhaps  earlier 
flood  control  will  be  one  of  the  first  questions  taken  up 
and  there  is  some  chance  that  reconstruction  will  come  u] 
as  well.  With  the  Flood  Committee  disbanded  and  will 
the  Red  Cross  committed  to  a  policy  of  relieving  distres: 
but  not  making  good  losses,  new  machinery  would  have  t< 
be  set  up  to  distribute  any  appropriation  made  for  thi 
purpose.  But  it  might  be  done  by  a  large  application  of  th< 
principle  of  mutual  insurance,  on  the  ground  that  the  peopli 
of  the  Delta  are  the  innocent  victims  of  floods  which  arisi 
elsewhere  and  are,  at  least  in  part,  due  to  the  indiffereno 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  our  neglect  of  the  plaii 
warnings  of  conservationists.  If  we  paid  the  South  : 
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thumping  big  indemnity  it  might  sharpen  our  appreciation 
the  fact  that  the  leaky  roof  must  be  mended  before  the 
rain  comes.  The  principle  has  been  established  in  New 
Orleans  where  the  artificial  break  in  a  levee  to  save  the 
:ity  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a  guarantee  to  make  good 
ill  losses  resulting  from  it — not  the  mere  relieving  of  the 
distress  of  the  artificially  flooded  people.  Yet  their  case  was 
essentially  like  that  of  all  the  flooded  districts:  no  amount 
ii  local  levee-building  in  the  South  can  prevent  floods;  no 
Louisiana  farmer  can  keep  his  own  place  dry.  It  is  clearly 
a  national  problem.  Congress 
will  undoubtedly  recognize 
lood  prevention  as  a  national 
problem.  There  is  an  equally 
good  case  for  making  good 
k>od  losses.  They  can  not  be 
insured  against  like  losses  by 
fire,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
man  least  able  to  stand  it,  the 
small  farmer  who  is  slowly 
)uying  his  twenty  acres,  must 
pay.  With  a  surplus  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  of  six 
lundred  millions  there  seems 
to  be  no  need  to  hold  back  for 
the  sake  of  economy.  The  As  an  educator  as  well  as 
question  is  not  only  of  how  nurse  is  worth 

much  but  how  to  guard  it  so 

:hat  we  may  all  help  without  retarding  the  resurrection  of 
ocal  forces — how  to  provide  help  in  services  as  well  as 
noney. 

Mr.  Hoover's  idea  that  the  first  great  need  of  the  South 
s  Negro  education  has,  of  course,  been  the  idea  of  forward- 
ooking  men,  both  North  and  South.  But  how  to  do  it, 
n  a  country  of  simple  farmers,  who  grow  only  one  crop, 
•vho  do  not  even  grow  their  own  food,  who  are  universally 
n  debt  and  who  do  not  read  and  write.  Schoolhouses  and 
igricultural  colleges  will  not  do  unless  we  are  content  to 
kip  the  present  generation  and  base  all  our  hopes  on  the 
:hildren.  To  do  that,  to  let  a  whole  generation  slide  along 
n  its  present  environment,  after  the  disruptive  effects  of 
he  war,  the  demands  of  northern  industry  and  the  flood, 
s  to  invite  a  northern  migration  of  all  the  best  Negro  stock 
if  the  Delta.  The  Negro  men  are  good  farmers;  they  take 
o  farming  naturally.  How  can  they  be  made  self-supporting 
:ven  in  bad  cotton  years,  and  self-respecting?  Is  there  not 

more  natural  tie  than  debts  and  fear  of  the  landlord  ? 

Consider  that  here  is  a  family  which  owns  nothing  beyond 
he  literal  clothes  on  its  back,  often  without  shoes;  no  fur- 
liture  nor  tools ;  a  family  which  does  not  attempt  nor  know 
tow  to  grow  its  own  food.  Where  the  adults  cannot  read. 
Adhere  the  women  cannot  sew.  Where  the  whole  family 

engaged  in  growing  cotton,  which  covers  its  little  place 
lean  up  to  the  house. 

To  reach  such  a  family  with  the  rudiments  of  education, 
vhich  obviously  must  be  outside  of  walls  and  of  books, 
here  is  at  present  one  organization  which  is  adequate  in 
rganization  and  personnel  and  purpose — the  demonstration 
gents  employed  jointly  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
ederal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  states  or  coun- 
ies.  They  operate  in  every  rural  district  of  the  United 
tales.  They  are  flexible  enough  to  turn  from  expert  advice 
n  grain  in  the  Northwest,  on  fruit  in  California,  on  pure- 
red  cattle  in  New  York  valleys,  on  potatoes  in  Maine,  to 


the  simple  needs  of  the  little  fellow  in  Sunflower  county 
in  the  Delta. 

An  agent,  usually  a  Negro,  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee  or 
Hampton  or  the  state  agricultural  college,  drives  his  Ford 
up  to  Farmer  Jones'  place  and  begins  to  talk  to  him  about 
the  bedraggled  looking  old  cow  tied  in  the  fence-corner  to 
keep  her  out  of  the  cotton.  He  does  not  advise  buying  fancy 
stock  or  tell  him  what  might  be  done  in  four  or  five  years 
by  better  sires.  He  gets  right  down  to  this  farm  and  this 
cow.  Will  Jones  be  willing  to  feed  the  old  Sue  cow  exactly 

as  the  agent  recommends  for 
so  many  weeks  if  she  will  give 
him  more  milk?  Jones  is  a 
dumb  fellow.  But  he  is  also 
a  good-natured  fellow  and  he 
agrees  to  do  it.  As  the  exper- 
iment goes  on,  he  is  impressed 
with  the  increasing  weight  of 
his  milk-pail.  At  the  end  of 
it  the  miracle  has  happened — 
old  Sue  is  giving  50  per  cent 
more  milk. 

Will  Farmer  Jones  be  will- 
ing to  tell  his  neighbors  about 
it  ?  He  certainly  will — he  is  the 
a  health  uorfcer,  a  R(d  Cross  proudest  man  in  the  county. 
her  weight  in  gold  The  demonstration  agent 

brings  in  all  the  neighboring 

farmers  and  Jones  himself  tells  them  just  what  he  has  done 
and  the  results,  not  quoting  figures  on  the  increase  in  milk 
and  butter  fat  but  pointing  out  on  the  milk-pail  how  the 
foaming  crest  rose  from  week  to  week.  The  agent  tells  just 
what  the  ration  is.  He  invites  the  others  to  go  and  do 
likewise — and  they  do.  The  imitativeness  of  the  Negro  is 
a  powerful  factor,  making  him  an  easier  pupil  to  deal  with 
than  the  white  farmer  of  similar  status.  This  is  the 
demonstration ;  and  this  is  education,  though  the  agent  may 
be  the  only  man  present  who  can  read  a  book  or  a  news- 
paper. Other  demonstrations  deal  with  hogs,  with  corn, 
with  crop  rotation,  with  the  quick-growing  cotton  that 
ripens  before  the  boll  weevil  does. 

The  home  demonstration  agent,  working  under  the  same 
auspices,  is  a  Negro  woman,  who  has  the  great  prestige  of 
having  gone  to  college.  She  demonstrates  chickens,  vege- 
tables, fruits- — how  to  grow  and  cook  them  and  to  can  the 
surplus.  She  starts  a  sewing  club  and  finds,  perhaps,  that 
almost  none  of  her  class  know  how  to  use  a  needle.  They 
start  with  a  very  simple  undergarment,  work  at  it  for  weeks, 
or  even  months.  Follow  it  with  an  apron.  Go  on,  one  step 
at  a  time,  to  a  dress. 

NOTHING  has  been  said  about  better  clothes  or  what 
can  be  done  a  year  or  two  from  now.  But  presently 
there  is  a  meeting  of  the  club  at  which  the  members  appear 
triumphantly  in  dresses  they  have  made  themselves..  All 
the  time  there  has  been  talk  of  various  farm  problems — how 
to  build  a  sanitary  privy,  why  milk  should  be  brought  to 
a  boil  before  the  children  drink  it,  how  mosquito  netting 
will  cut  down  the  amount  of  chills  and  fever,  why  you 
should  sleep  with  the  window  open. 

The  grand  finale  of  a  series  of  demonstrations  is  the  trip 
of  the  prize-winner  to  the  agricultural  college  where  he  and 
his  wife  spend  four  days  with  men  and  women  from  all 
over  the  state,  hearing  of  what  others  have  done,  bragging 
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of    their    own    successes,    seeing    the    marvels    that    can    be 
wrought  under  the  ideal  conditions  of  the  state  farm. 

Here  the  federal  government  is  taking  a  definite  part  in 
carrying  out  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  first  farmers' 
conference  at  Tuskegee  in  1892:  "That  as  far  as  possible 
we  aim  to  raise  at  home  our  own  meat  and  bread  ;  that  we 
make  every  sacrifice  and  practice  every  form  of  economy 
that  we  may  purchase  land  and  free  ourselves  from  our 
burdensome  habit  of  living  in  debt."  It  proceeds  on  the 
theory  of  education  laid  down  by  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  who 
started  the  work  in  the  South,  with  instructions  to  his 
agents  not  to  go  before  people  with  elaborate  programs. 
He  said  to  them:  "The  average  man,  like  the  crow,  cannot 
count  more  than  three.  Do  the  next  thing." 

The  demonstrations  proceed  in  an  orderly  sequence  from 
better  food  and  food  animals  during  the  growing  season  to 
methods  of  preserving  the  surplus  for  the  winter  or  for 
sale ;  from  a  simple  undergarment  to  a  dress ;  from  a 
sanitary  home  to  a  more  beautiful  one,  with  fruit  trees  and 
ornamental  shrubs ;  from  the  value  of  whitewash  as  a 
protection  against  disease  to  the  value  of  paint  in  making 
pleasant  and  satisfying  surroundings.  Everywhere — among 
whites  and  Negroes  in  all  climates — it  tends  to  break  the 
tyranny  of  single-crop  agriculture  with  its  waves  of 
alternate  good  times  and  bad.  You  can't  eat  cotton  and 
there  are  years  when  you  can't  sell  it  for  enough  to  buy  a 
year's  supply  of  food.  And  there  is  also  the  spectacle,  which 
particularly  tries  the  soul  of  Ola  Powell  Malcomb,  chief 
of  the  demonstration  agents,  of  poor  folk  in  a  country  where 
delicious  figs  grow  wild,  buying — on  credit — California 
peaches  in  expensive  cans. 

In  its  first  decade  the  extension  work  among  Negroes  had 
made  almost  precisely  the  same  progress  as  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  earlier  work  among  white  farmers.  It  has  raised 
the  standard  of  living  and  of  general  well-being  among 
great  numbers  of  people.  Here  is  adult  education  that 
counts. 

The  extension  work  among  the  people  of  the  Delta  should 
be  greatly  increased.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever 
act,  the  government  makes  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  each  state  and  an  additional  amount  which 
for  several  years  has  run  up  to  $5,400,000  to  be  divided 
among  the  states  on  the  ratio  of  their  rural  population  to 
the  total  rural  population  of  the  country.  The  states,  or 
counties  or  organizations 
within  them,  must  match 
the  amount  dollar  for 
dollar.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  C.  W.  Warburton, 
director  of  the  Extension 
Service,  estimates  that 
the  states  and  counties 
spend  several  times  as 
much  as  the  Department 
of  A  g-r  i  c  u  1 1  u  re.  All 
through  the  South,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the 
country  too,  there  are 
counties  asking  for 
agents  who  must  wait, 
as  the  federal  fund  has 
been  entirely  allocated. 
Here  is  a  place  where 
federal  money  might 


well  be  put  out  in  a  tested  task  of  reconstruction. 
To  rebuild  the  Delta  through  helping  its  inhabitants  to 
self-support,  the  government  might  lay  aside  for  a  time  its 
principle  of  dividing  federal  grants  exactly  by  population 
and  make  a  special  appropriation  to  be  spent  where  there 
is  greatest  need.  The  total  amount  of  federal  money  spent 
in  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  act  is  under  a  half  million  dollars  a  year.  To  double 
or  treble  that  would  make  a  small  item  at  Washington. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Delta's  troubles  is  the  fact  that  the 
United  States,  producing  about  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
cotton,  has  in  recent  years  had  to  take  over  command  of 
the  world's  cotton  market  which  formerly  centered  in  Liver- 
pool and  for  which  we  have  not  yet  developed  a  technique 
of  handling.  The  great  American  formula  of  a  protective 
tariff  does  not  hold  here,  for  it  is  a  question  of  exporting. 
In  recent  years  cotton  has  fluctuated  from  40  cents  to  10 
cents  a  pound  at  the  farm  when,  according  to  Mr.  Meyer's 
figures,  it  cannot  normally  be  grown  at  a  profit  for  less 
than  13  to  17  cents.  Forty-cent  cotton  led  inevitably  to 
great  plantings  all  over  the  world,  most  immediately  in 
western  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  on  land  so  new  that 
fertilizer  is  not  yet  needed  and  on  plantations  so  large  that 
two-mule  cultivation  and  "sledding"  reduce  the  cost  far 
under  that  of  the  hand-grown  and  hand-picked  long  staple 
of  the  Delta.  Once  the  sledding-picker  is  improved  to  the 
point  where  it  can  do  a  clean  job,  or  the  cotton-gin  is 
improved  to  the  point  where  it  will  take  out  all  of  the  stems 
and  leaves  as  well  as  the  seed,  the  patient  black  fingers  that 
have  picked  cotton  since  cotton  was  first  picked  will  be  out 
of  their  job.  There  are  doubters  who  believe  this  will  never 
be  accomplished.  Yet,  in  every  other  form  of  industry  the 
machine  has,  in  the  long  run,  displaced  the  hand-worker. 
That  is  probably  the  place  to  look  for  the  major  part  of 
the  reduction  of  cost  which  is  said  to  be  the  salvation  of  the 
cotton  South  and  not  the  other  method  put  once  more  to 
me  by  a  New  York  banker.  The  South  cannot  control  the 
price  of  cotton,  he  said,  therefore  it  must  reduce  the  cost 
of  production;  "the  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
is  to  reduce  the  labor  cost,  and  the  way  to  reduce  the  labor 
cost  is  to  stop  educating  the  niggers." 

Farm  relief  is  in  the  air.  Congress  is  bound  to  do  some- 
thing. The  best  place  to  begin  is  at  the  bottom — in  the 
Delta.  It  calls  for  the  active  help  of  every  agency  inter- 
ested in  Negroes,  in  edu- 
cation, in  health,  in  ru- 
ral life.  Through  some 
union  of  good  will  and 
good  sense  we  must  set 
to  it  that  the  small  cot- 
ton farmer  and  the  farm- 
hand, Negroes,  peons 
in  fact  if  not  at  law, 
shall  not  continue  in 
ignorance,  in  poverty, 
in  ill-health  to  com- 
pete bare-handed  in  the 
world's  market  against 
migrant  Mexicans  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
Indians  in  Brazil  and 
Peru,  fellaheen  in  Egypt 
and  the  untouchables  of 
India. 


Prevention  First 


By  GIFFORD  PINCHOT 


HE  Mississippi  flood  is  a  man-made  disaster. 
I  do  not  forget  that  without  an  excessive 
rainfall  it  could  not  have  happened.  But 
neither  does  a  great  forest  fire,  set  by  a 
casual  match,  happen  without  an  excessive 
lack  of  rainfall.  In  both  cases  men  are 

responsible. 
A  river  is  a  great  natural  balance  sheet.    It  is  the  result 

if   innumerable   natural    forces    and    phenomena — the    rain, 

:he  earth,  gravity,  erosion,  and  many   another.    Where  the 

river  flows  and  how  it  flows  represents  a  vast  and  beautiful 

natural   equilibrium    established    among    them    all.      When 

nen  destroy  that  equilibrium,  inevitably  they  pay  the  price. 
We  Americans  have  been  busy  ever  since  \ve  landed  in 

America  arranging  things  so  that  the  price  to  be  paid  would 

be    heavy.     We    have    cut    and 

burned  the  forests  and  have  not 

replaced    them.     We    have    de- 
stroyed the  natural  reservoirs  of 

the    swamps.     We    have    every- 
where helped   the   water   to   run 

off   quickly.     We   have   confined 

the     beds     of     streams    between 

levees,   or,   as  at  Pittsburgh,  we 

have     used     them     as     dumping 

grounds   until   the   restriction   of 

the  channel   became   one   of   the 

principal  causes  of  serious  floods. 

In  a  word,  we  have  done  practi- 
cally   everything    we    could    to 

force  the  Mississippi  to  make  us 

trouble,  and  nothing  effective  to 

prevent  floods. 

In   dealing  with   this  greatest 

natural   calamity   in   the    history 

of  the  United   States,  we  must, 

if    we    are    wise,    give    as    much 

attention  to  what  men  have  done 

to    the    Mississippi    as    to    what 

the  Mississippi  has  done  to  men. 

What  is  wrong,  and  what  is  the 

remedy  ? 

I     heard    Dwight    F.    Davis, 

secretary  of  war,   at   the   recent 

flood  control   meeting  at   Chica- 
go, point  out  with  clearness  and 

cogency  that  we  must  not  act  too 

hastily  with   regard  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi— that  what  we  need  first 

of   all   is   a   plan.      He   assumed 

that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 

the  United   States  Army  would 

make  that  plan.     We  have  been 

dealing     with     the      Mississippi 

River    for   half    a   century,   but, 


The  Essential  Facts  as  Pinchot 
Sees  Them 

A  river  is  a  unit  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  and  must  be  handled  as  such. 
What  happens  at  the  headwaters  of  a 
stream  affects  its  whole  flow.  Water  from 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  water  from 
Colorado  and  Montana,  water  from  Min- 
nesota and  from  Canada,  has  helped  to 
break  crevasses  in  the  levees  in  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi  and  to  flood  the  rich 
lands  of  the  Sugar  Bowl  of  Louisiana. 

This  is  a  national  problem.  Two-thirds 
of  our  states  and  half  of  our  area  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  floods  are  getting  worse  instead  of 
better.  Nearly  everything  that  men  have 
done  in  the  valley  of  the  Father  of 
Waters,  including  the  "levees  only"  pro- 
gram of  the  engineers,  has  served  to  ag- 
gravate a  continuous  series  of  destructive 
floods.  The  last  and  greatest  of  them 
we  have  just  seen. 

Levees  are  absolutely  indispensable. 
But  the  policy  of  "levees  only"  is  suicide. 
Every  practicable  means,  device,  and 
method  of  stream  control  must  be  util- 
ized, and  none  neglected. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and 
worth  sixteen  times  as  much.  That  way 
safety  lies. 

Finally,  government  storage  reservoirs, 
developing  electricity  to  be  sold  by  the 
government  for  distribution  by  others, 
will  pay  the  bill. 
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when  a  great  emergency  arises  on  that  river,  Secretary  Davis 
tells  the  country  it  must  prepare  a  plan.  That  would  not 
be  necessary  if  it  had  a  plan  now.  The  worst  enemy  of 
the  Corps  could  not  formulate  a  more  destructive  charge 
against  its  efficiency  in  the  regulation  of  the  Mississippi. 
Unless  my  dates  are  wrong,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army  has  had  charge  of  the  river  since  1879- 
I  do  not  forget  that  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  is 
nominally  in  charge.  But  that  commission  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  and  entirely  dominated  by  the  Army  engineers. 
From  1879  to  1927  is  forty-eight  years.  Forty-eight  years 
is  practically  half  a  century.  At  the  end  of  that  half 
century  of  control  work  by  the  Army  engineers  comes  the 
worst  and  most  costly  flood  that  we  know  anything  about. 
And  more  than  that,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  after  half 

a  century  of  active  and  responsi- 
ble dealing  with  the  river,  does 
not  know  what  to  do  next — is 
without  a  plan  for  its  control. 
How  is  it  that  it  has  no  plan  ? 
It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
the  engineers  that  the  Corps  must 
never  be  wrong,  no  matter  what 
the  facts.  The  Army  engineers 
long  ago  took  the  position  that 
levees,  and  levees  only,  were 
needed  to  control  the  floods  of 
the  Father  of  Waters,  and  have 
stuck  to  that  opinion  in  spite  of 
one  demonstration  after  another, 
by  one  flood  after  another,  that 
they  were  wrong.  In  1912,  and, 
to  go  back  no  further,  in  1922, 
the  Mississippi  furnished  conclu- 
sive proof  that  the  "levees  only" 
theory  was  utterly  untenable. 
But  it  took  a  disaster  that  cost 
a  billion  dollars  and  made  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  people 
homeless  to  shake  the  conviction 
of  the  Army  engineers  that  what 
they  had  once  said  was  so  must 
always  be  so  in  spite  of  hell  and 
high  water. 

The  Corps  has  been  shaken, 
but  not  very  much.  Its  present 
position  is  that  spillways  shall 
now  be  added  to  levees,  and  that 
to  consider  any  method  of  river 
regulation  in  addition  to  these 
two  is  evidence  of  moral  turpi- 
tude. 

A  lot  of  the  rest  of  us,  how- 
ever, believe  not  only  in  levees 
and  spillways  but  in  forests  and 
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storage  reservoirs  and  every  other  practicable  means  of  regu- 
lating the  river.  We  believe  in  prevention  first.  We  believe 
that  with  floods,  just  as  with  epidemics  and  forest  fires,  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure.  We 
think  that  to  keep  a  savage  bull  shut  up  is  far  better  than 
to  be  forced  to  capture  and  control  him  after  he  has  got 
into  the  china  shop. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  weighty  opinion  behind  our 
position.  The  Inland  Waterways  Commission  was  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  consider  this  question.  It  was 
probably  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  a  member  of  it)  the 
ablest  and  best-equipped  body  that  has  ever  considered  river 
problems  in  America. 

In  1907  it  made  a  report,  the  essence  of  which  was  that 
every  river  is  a  unit  from  its  source  to  its  mouth ;  that  it 
must  be  handled  with  due  regard  to  every  use  of  the  water 
and  benefit  to  be  derived  from  its  control ;  and  that  every 
good  or  bad  influence  on  stream  flow  from  the  source  to  the 
mouth — forests,  swamp  drainage,  soil  drainage,  levees,  and 
eveiy  other — must  be  combatted  or  made  use  of  in  the  un- 
ending struggle  of  men  to  utilize  the  earth  without  upsetting 
the  natural  balance  which  alone  makes  it  habitable  to  man. 

The  report  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  with  a  message  from  President 
Roosevelt  in  which  he  gave  it  the  strongest  and  most  com- 
plete support.  And  his  opinion  was  not  a  fleeting  one.  In 
his  autobiography  he  wrote  of  the  report  as  being  "at  the 
same  time  sane  and  simple,"  "excellent  in  every  way," 
and  said : 


The  plan  deserves  unqualified  support.  I  regret  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  adopted  by  Congress,  but  I  am  confident  that 
ultimately  it  will  be  accepted. 

Congress  took  no  action  on  the  report  of  the  Inland 
Waterways  Commission,  and  Roosevelt  himself  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  it  was  the  Army  engineers  who  de- 
feated his  plan.  Levees — and  levees  only — was  their  cry. 

On  March  3,  1909,  Congress  appointed  the  National 
Waterways  Commission  which  again  took  into  account  not 
only  levees  but  other  factors  which  influence  the  flow  of 
streams,  and  other  means  for  their  control. 

President  Taft,  during  whose  term  this  commission  re- 
ported, was  the  second  president  who  approved  that  general 
idea.  President  Wilson  also,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Senator 
Newlands — father  of  our  National  irrigation  policy  and  one 
of  the  best-posted  men  on  waterways  that  ever  sat  in  either 
House  of  Congress — likewise  gave  his  emphatic  approval  to 
the  same  general  plan. 

THUS  every  commission,  outside  of  the  Army  engineers, 
which  has  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  Mississippi  since 
the  Civil  War,  and  every  president  who  to  my  knowledge 
has  expressed  himself  upon  it,  is  agreed  that  the  wide  view 
which  utilizes  all  means  and  not  the  narrow  view  which 
utilizes  only  one  or  two,  the  broad  grasp  and  not  the  local 
prejudice,  the  generous  and  comprehensive  plan  and  not  the 
restricted  one,  ought  to  control  in  dealing  with  our  inland 
waterways.  So  did  the  recent  and  very  important  flood 
control  conference  in  Chicago.  The  Army  engineers  alone 
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at  Washington  have  stood  out  against  this  attitude,  but 
their  opposition  has  been  strong  enough  to  stifle  progress. 

If  the  foregoing  statement  is  accurate,  then  the  narrow 
policy  of  the  Army  engineers  in  putting  all  their  eggs  into 
one  basket — the  "levees  only"  policy — helped  to  cause  and 
has  a  direct  responsibility  for  the  damage  done  by  the 
present  flood.  And  if  that  is  true,  then  it  is  not  wise  to 
allow  their  point  of  view  to  be  the  only  point  of  view  con- 
sidered in  further  dealings  with  this  gigantic  problem. 

If  anyone  should  consider  that  what  I  have  said  about 
the  Army  engineers  is  unduly  severe,  I  refer  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Corps  to  the  construction  of  the  Eads  jetties, 
and  to  its  persistent  effort  to  prove  that  the  jetties  had 
failed  long  after  ships  were  actually  using  the  deep  water- 
way they  had  made.  If  the  Army  engineers  had  had  their 
way,  there  would  be  no  jetties  today  and  New  Orleans 
would  not  be  one  of  the  greatest  ports  in  America. 

The  Army  engineers  as  individuals  are  honorable  men 
of  goods  intentions.  Many  of  their  most  distinguished 
officers  are  and  have  been  my  highly  valued  personal  friends. 
But  the  Corps,  like  many  another  body,  has  a  bad  habit  here 
and  there.  My  contention  is  that  the  habit  of  the  Corps 
never  to  abandon  an  opinion  once  expressed  should  not  be 
allowed  to  misdirect  our  national  plans. 

No  one  point  of  view  ought  to  control.    I  am  a  forester, 


but  I  know  that  forests  alone  will  not  solve  this  problem. 
I  do  not  insist  that  what  I  think  forests  can  do  in  helping 
to  solve  it — what  they  can  do  toward  the  prevention  of 
erosion  and  the  regulation  of  stream  flow — shall  be  ac- 
cepted because  I  think  so. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  part  forests  can  play,  the 
part  reservoirs  can  play,  the  part  spillways  and  levees  and 
drainage  and  dredging  and  revetment  and  the  rest  can  play, 
ought  all  to  be  considered  not  by  the  Army  engineers  alone, 
who  have  already  taken  their  position  and  will  not  abandon 
it,  but  by  a  commission  in  which  every  point  of  view  shall 
be  represented  by  the  best  brains  available  and  to  which 
no  conclusion  will  be  sacred  just  because  it  is  old. 

Especially  I  am  convinced  that  the  vast  expense  of  this 
huge  undertaking  ought  to  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  taxpayers  if  that  can  be  done.  I  believe  it  can.  I  believe 
that  production  of  electricity  by  the  storage  reservoirs 
which  are  needed  for  flood  control  will  help  do  it.  We 
know  it  can  be  done  at  Boulder  Canyon  on  the  Colorado. 
Why  not  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi? 

The  Federal  Water  Power  Act  already  contains  the 
principle  that  private  power  developments  below  a  new 
dam  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  storage  in 
proportion  to  benefits  received.  That  alone  would  help. 
The  whole  question  is  worth  looking  into. 


Drainage  Basin  of  the  Mississippi  River 


Map  of  the  Mississippi  River  Levee  Association 


From  this  great  funnel-shaped  area  of  1,240,050  square  miles  all  of 
the  water  must  drain  off  eventually  through  the  Mississippi  River. 
In  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  the  spring  flood  water  piles 
up  high  in  the  river— the  small  end  of  the  funnel.  It  has  started  as 
rain  or  snow  from  the  Appalachians  to  the  Rockies  and  from  Canada 
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By  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH 


DOG'S  house  is  his  castle,"  said  the  judge 
as  he  dismissed  the  case  and  thereby  gave 
a  fine  example  of  the  American  spirit  of 
liberty.  It  seems  that  while  drunk  a  man 
had  crawled  into  a  dog-house.  The  dog  bit 
him.  The  sufferer  sued  the  dog's  owner  for 
damages.  The  court  ruled  that  the  dog  was  within  his 
rights,  for  the  house  of  even  a  dog  is  his  castle  in  this 
land  of  liberty. 

We  all  want  to  be  free.  The  desire  is  as  natural  as  breath. 
But  also  we  want  a  lot  of  things  that  we  can  get  only  b} 
subjecting  ourselves  to  control,  to  cooperation,  and  to 
team-work. 

The  Mississippi  River  breaks  out.  Is  this  a  problem  in 
liberty  or  of  team-work?  This  river  drains  parts  of  thirty- 
one  states  and  a  bit  of  Canada.  Millions  of  people  live  on 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  which  it  drains. 
The  river  has  recently  brushed  aside  most  of  our  attempts 
at  control.  It  has  demolished  several  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property,  drowned  over  one  hundred 
people  and  driven  600,000  others  out  of  their  homes.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  which  we  all  love  must  step  aside.  The 
river  forces  us  to  a  stern  task  of  control,  cooperation,  and 
team-work. 

This  is  really  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  river.  Will  we 
run  or  will  we  fight  ?  We  think  we  will  fight,  but  it  is  n 
nation-sized  job.  The  river  is  always  there  and  may  attack 
any  time.  If  we  cannot  plan  better  for  the  Mississippi  in 
the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past,  we  should  abandon  the 
29,000  square  miles  of  flood-land  and  let  it  revert  to  a  per- 


manent  reserve  for  mosquitoes,  bullfrogs,  muskrats  and 
swamp  forest  trees,  although  with  well-planned  care  it  can 
become  by  far  the  richest  block  in  all  American  agriculture. 

How  came  this  flood?  To  begin  with,  we  cut  the  forests 
from  the  watersheds.  At  that  time  timber  was  so  cheap  that 
a  lumberman  could  not  afford  to  protect  it  from  fire  after  he 
had  cut  the  timber.  He  had  to  make  a  profit,  so  he  moved 
on  to  a  fresh  tract.  The  fire  followed  the  lumberman. 

Almost  before  we  knew  what  was  happening,  we  found 
that  we  had  eighty  million  acres  of  might-be  timber-land 
quite  unproductive  because  of  repeated  fires  which  kill  off 
the  little  trees,  burn  the  leaves,  trash  and  the  soft  spongy 
soil  that  theretofore  absorbed  the  rainfall  and  helped  to 
prevent  floods.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  mountain 
lands  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  which  furnish 
water  for  the  Ohio  River  floods,  contributing  to  the 
Mississippi  floods.  In  a  period  of  freedom  for  the  individual 
and  abundance  of  natural  resources,  we  have  let  anyone  who 
wished  cut  the  forest  from  the  hill-lands,  plow  the  hills,  and 
let  them  wash  away  in  gullies.  Think  what  that  means! 
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Photo  by  J.  C.  Bragdon 

Federal  Street,  Pittsburgh,  under  water  in  March,  1907.    Pittsburgh  has  a  flood-control  plan 

which  will  dovetail  into  any  adequate  general  plan  for  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

Meantime,  it  waits  —and  risks  another  flooding. 
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person  at  all  who  can  get  permanent  or  temporary 
possession  of  a  farm  is  free  to  ruin  it.  In  the  era 
without  plan,  farms  have  been  made  on  land  that  should 
have  remained  in  forest.  The  farmer  had  to  eat,  so,  in  a 
few  years,  he  has  often  ruined  land  that  with  care  would 
feed  a  person  or  a  family  for  generations,  for  centuries — 
for  ages  to  come.  Thus  by  plowing  land  that  should  not 
have  been  plowed,  we  have  ruined  the  future  food  supply 
of  millions.  This  gullying  is  ruin  on  the  spot  and  ruin  down 

below,  for  it  increases  the  rate 
of  rainfall  run-off  (floods), 
and  it  also  has  sent  billions  of 
tons  of  sand  and  earth  to 
choke  the  river  channels, 
thereby  limiting  their  powei 
to  carry  off  floods. 

How  came  this  flood? 
Chiefly,  it  rained.  It  rained 
a  lot.  It  rained  a  most  un- 
usual lot.  We  had  no  com- 
prehensive plan  for  letting  the 
water  run  away  safely.  There- 
fore, we  got  drowned,  in  per- 
son and  in  pocket,  in  mule 
and  in  crop. 

A  plan  for  a  river  must 
meet  all  emergencies,  and  the 
emergencies  of  the  river  are 
made  by  the  weather.  Now 
the  weather  shuffles  and  deals 
us  a  curious  and  complicated 


pack  of  cards.  I  read  recently 
that  a  certain  hand  in  bridge 
will  come  on  the  average  only 
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once  in  some  million  deals.    It  is  almost  that  way  with  the      failed,   thereby  showing  us   that   we   must   have  one   plan. 


weather.  One  of  the  greatest  students  of  erosion  has  said 
that  one  rain  of  each  year  does  as  much  damage  as  all  the 
other  rains  of  the  year;  that  one  rain  of  each  decade  does 
as  much  damage  as  all  the  other  rains  of  a  decade;  and 
that  it  is  probable  that  one  rain  of  each  century  does  as 
much  damage  as  all  the  other  rains  of  the  century.  There- 
fore, a  safe  and  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  must 
be  able  to  take  care  of  emergency  conditions.  If  we  live 
beside  a  river,  we  must  plan  for  that  or  take  a  drowning 
when  it  comes.  For  example,  the  greatest  floods  of  record 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  were  in  1796  and  in  1844. 

We  have  no  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Mississippi.  For 
proof,  see  the  Pittsburgh  case.  In  1907  the  people  of  Pitts- 
burgh got  scared.  They  had  reason  to  be,  for  in  that  year 
came  the  worst  flood  in  their  history  and  the  record  showed 
that  the  floods  were  coming  with  greater  frequency,  and 
higher.  To  push  the  alarm  home,  they  had  the  chilling  fact 
that  this  record  flood  of  1907  was  produced 
chiefly  by  one  of  the  two  rivers  that  join  at 
Pittsburgh.  Some  day  Nature  would  so  deal 
out  her  cards  that  both  rivers  would  flood  at 
once.  What  would  happen  then  ?  Well,  that 
is  what  scared  Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh  raised  some  money  for  a  survey 
and  a  plan.  The  engineers  brought  in  a  plan 
and  recommended  a  lot  of  reservoirs  in  the 
mountain  valleys  upstream.  These  reservoirs 
would  hold  enough  water  to  take  most  of  the 
damage  out  of  the  flood.  When  the  water  in 
the  rivers  got  low,  the  release  from  the  reser- 
voirs would  be  of  great  value  to  water  supply 
and  water  power  and  to  navigation.  It  would 
help  the  people  of  many  cities  and  states  along 
the  Ohio-Mississippi  system. 

At  this  point  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  discov- 
ered that  their  plan  was  in  reality  only  a  part  of 
what  should  be  a  much  larger  plan.  Being 
Scotch,  they  asked  themselves  why  they  should 
spend  millions  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 


In  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  plan,  the  dominating 
motive  in  flood  work  on  the  lower  Mississippi  has  been  to 
"crowd  the  water  out  of  our  neighborhood."  This  usually 
had  to  mean  also  to  "get  it  onto  somebody  else."  Does  any- 
one think  there  was  general  mourning  in  New  Orleans  late 
in  May  when  the  Bayou  des  Glaises,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River,  broke  and  Hooded  the  Sugar  Howl  pf  Louisiana? 
How  could  they  mourn?  There  was  a  veritable  inland  sea 
above  the  Red  River  levee.  Water  was  piling  into  it  ap- 
parently twice  as  fast,  probably  more  than  twice  as  fast, 
as  it  could  flow  past  New  Orleans.  A  two-foot  rise  at  New 
Orleans  would  have  flooded  that  city  and  turned  it  into 
a  death-trap.  No,  New  Orleans  could  not  and  did  not 
mourn.  She  sighed  a  sigh  of  relief  and  the  next  day  the 
river  began  to  fall  at  New  Orleans.  The  flood  had  flowed 
over  someone  else.  New  Orleans  was  saved. 

This  policy  of  crowding  the  flood  onto  someone  else  has 


photo  by  Lawrence  Lee 
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fifteen  hundred  miles  of  river  and  the  people 
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Oneof  the  great  agricultural  inventions—  horizontal  terraces  holding  water 
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„ _  Piedmont  hills  of  Virginia.    Rain  soaks  slowly  into  the  terraces 

thereon.  They  not  unnaturally  decided  to  wait.  within  ten  feet  of  wnere  n  falls.  This  makes  trees  grow  rapidly,  saves  the 
Instead  of  going  to  work,  they  joined  interests  soil  and  holds  back  water  which  would  otherwise  run  off  to  make  floods 
with  New  Orleans  in  an  educational  campaign 

to  make  a  plan  for  the  entire  river.  This  was  financially  wise,  even  gone  so  far  that  it  has  been  reported  that  the  people 
although  Pittsburgh  risks  a  fearful  flooding  while  she  waits,  on  one  side  of  the  river,  bank  A,  have  tried  to  dynamite  the 

levee  on  the  other  side,  bank  B,  so  that  the  A-bankers  would 

WE  have  no  comprehensive   plan   for  the   Mississippi      escape  the   flood   which   they  thought   had   to   overtop  one 
River.  For  proof,  see  the  chaos  on  the  lower  river.      bank  or  the  other.     But  these  people  were  laboring  under 

the  excitement  of  a  menacing  calamity.  There  was  a  dead- 
fall of  water  up  there  in  the  river  ready  to  rush  down  on 
their  homes. 

One  of  the  inherent  troubles  of  the  situation  is  the  conflict 


PE  have  no  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Mississippi 
River.  For  proof,  see  the  chaos  on  the  lower  river. 
By  the  natural  process  of  dealing  with  problems  where  they 
arose,  we  have  organized  many  independent  enterprises  each 
dealing  with  a  part  of  the  river  system.  The  lower  Missis- 
sippi is  in  charge  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  This 
Commission,  created  by  Congress,  has  control  of  the  Mis- 


of  local  interests  with  general  interest.    A  law  of  Congress 


sissippi  and  its  branches  as  far  as  a  Mississippi  flood  backs      concerning  the  Mississippi  River  illustrates  the  point.  When 


water  up  these  rivers.  The  tributaries,  Red,  Arkansas, 
Black,  St.  Francis  and  others,  flow  across  the  flood  plain, 
and  bring  floods  to  the  Mississippi.  These  tributaries  can 
flood  a  section  of  the  plain  quite  as  effectually  as  the  main 
river  can  do  it.  On  the  various  streams  a  group  of  citizens 
of  Arkansas  or  Mississippi  or  Louisiana  can  get  together  and, 
according  to  state  law,  form  a  drainage  district  and  erect 
levees  to  suit  their  own  ideas — a  chaos  of  plans  which  have 


the  river  gets  in  flood  it  breaks  the  levees  from  time  to  time, 
spills  itself  over  the  lowlands  and  works  its  way  down  to 
the  Gulf.  Hence  the  demand  for  prepared  spillways  and 
floodways  to  take  care  of  the  surplus  waters  without  destruc- 
tion. It  goes  without  argument  that  the  facts  of  river  loca- 
tion, the  elevations  and  the  shape  of  the  land,  decide  where 
these  spillways  should  be. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  Lake  Pontchartrain  reaching 
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Courtesy  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Erosion  in  Washington  County,  Ohio,  part  o/  the  Mississippi 
Basin.    Water  his  run  off  rapidly  and  carried  the  soil  with  it 

far  inland  toward  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River 
above  New  Orleans.  It  looks  as  though  it  might  be  a  nat- 
ural place  to  receive  a  spillway  or  two.  But  it  so  happens 
that  Lake  Pontchartrain  would  pour  these  muddy  wateis 
into  Mississippi  Sound,  along  the  south  shore  of  the  state 
of  Mississippi.  Therefore,  the  state  of  Mississippi  becomes 
active  in  Congress  with  the  result  that  a  law  forbids  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  to  even  survey  for  spillways 
that  would  pour  water  into  Mississippi  Sound.  Fortunately, 
since  the  present  disaster,  a  senator  from  Mississippi  is  now 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  small  interest  of  Mississippi  (and  it  is 
a  sacrifice)  in  the  interest  of  the  larger  good.  He  has  re- 
commended the  repeal  of  this  prohibition.  The  fact  that 
we  have  had  and  still  have  this  law,  may  serve  as  a  crowning 
proof  of  our  utter  lack  of  comprehensive  planning  by  which 
to  accomplish  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  man  has 
ever  attempted. 

What  do  we  need?    (We  have  a  group  of  economic  inter- 


Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Dept.  of  Forests  and  Waters 


An  over-grazed  hillside  in  Parke  County,  Indiana,  tramped  by  stock  from  the 
adjoining  bam-lot.    The  trees  will  die,  but  the  roots  show  how  they  hold  the 

earth  if  given  a  chance 


ests  of  great  importance  and  of  varying  degrees  of  urgenc] 
but  all  contributing  to  or  connected  with  the  problems  o 
the  flood  prevention  on  the  lower  Mississippi) : 

1.  Protect  the  29,000  square   miles  of   alluvial  land  on  th 
Lower  Mississippi  from  flood,  if  it  is  worth  protecting  now  a 
the  necessary  cost 

2.  Protect  New  Orleans  from  flood 

3.  Protect  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  River  cities   from  flood 

4.  Maintain  and  improve  navigation 

5.  Reforest  mountain  lands  on  headwater   rivers 

6.  Create    new    waterpower    resources    by    reforesting    an 
building  reservoirs 

7.  Create  a  new  type  of  hill  farming  to  prevent  quick  run 
off  and  gullying 

8.  Fertili/e  the  Mississippi  flood  plain  land  with  flood  mu 
and  make  of  it  another  Nile  Valley,  yielding  perpetual  harvest 

Those  are  eight  wonders.  The  value  of  each  runs  fron 
hundreds  of  millions  to  billions.  Integrating  them  into  on 
comprehensive  plan  is  a  task  involving  control,  team-worl 
and  plan,  and  it  must  have  many  points  of  contact  will 
political  action.  Have  we  the  men  with  minds  competen 
to  handle  these  elements,  integrate  them  into  a  whole  ami 
execute  it  with  reasonable  cost?  If  we  have  such  brain 
at  our  disposal,  can  politics  find  these  brains,  and  then  car 
politics  let  these  constructive  brains  alone  while  they  work 
Or  will  there  be  more  acts  of  Congress  like  the  one  abou' 
Mississippi  Sound,  with  senators  log-rolling  and  killing 
appropriation  bills  because  their  corner  of  one  of  the  thirty 
one  states  drained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Mississipp 
is  not  pleased  by  something  that  must  be  done  in  the  in 
terest  of  the  greater  good?  Be  not  harsh  on  the  senator 
We,  the  voters,  make  him  do  these  foolish  things.  We 
could  have  much  better  government  if  we  did  not  makt 
the  officials  play  politics  instead  of  punishing  them  for  it. 
We  have  plenty  of  technical  skill  and  wealth  to  tam« 
the  Mississippi  if  it  is  worth  it.  The  chief  stumbling  blocks 
will  be  found  in  human  nature. 

These   eight    problems   of   the   Mississippi    fall   into   twc 
groups:   i,  protective;  2,  preventive  and   restorative.    Th« 
protective  problems  are  urgent.     People  must  be  saved  frorr 
flood.    There  is  no  time  to  wait.    The 
next  flood  should  find  Pittsburgh,  New 
Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  flood  plair 
so  fixed  that  the  flood  reaches  the  sea 
without  serious  harm   to  man   or  his 
works. 

Protective  works  should  be  pul 
through  as  quickly  as  a  plan  aided  bj 
steam  and  electricity  can  do  it. 


THE  preventive  and  restorativi 
problems  are  not  so  urgent.  Thej 
can  be  distributed  over  a  period  ol 
years.  Let  us  first  consider  the  lesi 
urgent,  the  preventive  and  restorativt 
ones.  These  are  chiefly  concerned  wit! 
checking  the  swift  run-off. 

We  need  reforesting.  Millions  oi 
acres  of  hill  and  mountain  land  ir 
Mississippi  drainage  are  almost  01 
quite  unproductive  and  lack  the  lea) 
mould  of  the  forest  floor.  This  con- 
dition prevails  because  fires  have  re- 
peatedly swept  over  the  area.  We  ar< 
using  timber  four  times  as  fast  as  il 
is  being  grown.  A  timber  famine  looms 
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in  America.  For  timber  alone,  therefore,  we  should  re- 
forest large  areas  of  gutted  Appalachian  upland.  There  is 
not  space  to  explain  it  here,  but  individuals  with  small 
mountain  tracts  of  timber-land  are  almost  helpless  in  the 
face  of  fire,  the  great  enemy  of  the  forest  in  America. 

IN  Sweden  or  Norway,  France  or  Germany,  Switzerland 
or  Austria,  large  blocks  of  such  upland  are  in  forest,  per- 
fectly cared  for  and  owned  by  the  state.  It  is  time  that 
we  started  a  vigorous  policy  of  reforesting  and  fire  pro- 
tection in  the  East.  We  need  it  for  the  forest ;  it  will 
contribute  to  flood  prevention,  to  the  improvement  of  navi- 
gation, of  water  supply  and  of  water  power.  It  should  be 
added  that  reforesting  will  be  more  important  relatively  to 
Pittsburgh  than  to  New  Orleans. 

We  need  waterpockets  on  our  watersheds.  If  you  make 
in  the  ground  a  hole,  or  a  furrow,  or  a  basin,  so  shaped 
that  the  water  cannot  run  out  of  it,  it  may  fill  up  with 
water  during  a  heavy  rain.  The  water  gradually  soaks 
into  the  ground  and  waters  the  trees  or  other  plants  within 
its  reach.  Waterpockets  help  to  stop  erosion  and  to  feed 
springs.  The  waterpocket  has  been  used  chiefly  as  an 
agricultural  device.  I  have  seen  it  in  China,  in  the  Malay 
peninsula,  in  Algeria,  in  Porto  Rico,  in  Minnesota,  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  Virginia.  In  each  of  these  places  it  was 
an  independent  invention  to  promote  the  growth  of  field 
crops  (China),  rubber  trees  (Malaya),  olive  trees  (Algeria), 
coffee  trees  (Porto  Rico),  grape  vines  (Minnesota),  or 
apple  trees  (Pennsylvania  and  Virginia).  The  Virginia 
inventor  assures  me  that  his  waterpocket  land  has  had 
run-off  for  years.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Lee,  is  an 
engineer. 

Much  more  significant  is  the  rather  extensive  use  of  a 
similar  device  by  a  power  company  in  North  Carolina.  The 
company  wants  its  water-wheels  to  run.  To  do  this  the 
stream  must  run.  To  maintain  stream-flow  this  company 
catches  the  rain  water  in  hundreds  of  little  tractor-made 
trench-reservoirs  on  the  hillside,  called  "terrace  with  back 
ditch."  These  terraces  hold  the  water 
until  it  soaks  into  the  earth  to  flow  out 
later  as  spring  water.  It  also  makes 
trees  grow  faster. 

This  field  water  storage  is  one  of 
the  great  inventions.  Suppose  they 
caught  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  run-off 
of  Appalachia  within  ten  yards  of  the 
place  where  it  fell  and  made  it  soak 
into  the  ground.  See  how  this  would 
stop  floods,  increase  water-power  and 
increase  tree  growth.  Pittsburgh  should 
take  notice.  Why  let  North  Carolina 
get  ahead?  And  North  Carolina  was 
not  trying  to  save  a  city  from  destruc- 
tion either. 

We  need  a  tree  crop  agriculture  for 
the  hill  country.  In  different  sections 
of  southern  Europe  I  have  seen  hill- 
sides covered  with  crop  yielding  trees 
— olive  (butter  substitute),  English 
walnut  (meat  substitute),  chestnut 
(wheat  and  corn  substitute),  acorn 
yielding  oak  (corn  substitute),  carob 
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A  model  spruce  wood  at  Siegsdorf,  Qermany.  Reforesting 
not  only  grows  timber — it  saves  soil  and  holds  back  water 

roots  and  grass  held  the  soil  in  place.  In  America,  lacking 
such  crops,  we  have  plowed  hillside  to  put  in  corn,  cotton 
and  tobacco.  These  crops  favor  erosion  greatly  and  the  hill- 
sides have  washed  away,  making  a  terrible  destruction  of 
resources  and  adding  to  the  total  volume  of  floods  a  double 
contribution  of  water  and  mud. 

Meanwhile  our  native  trees  are  amazingly  rich  in  crop 
possibilities.  Walnut,  hickory,  pecan,  persimmon  (pig  feed), 
honey  locust  bean  (bran  substitute),  oak  tree  (corn  sub- 
stitute), and  many  others.  The  secretary  of  agriculture 
has  and  can  get  men  who  would  like  to  make  these  trees 
into  annual  crop  producers,  but  he  has  not  the  appropria- 
tions. That  is  because  we  who  appropriate  have  not  yet 
got  the  idea  that  we  should  plan  to  do  constructive  work 
for  the  future.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  therefore, 
is  busy  with  .problems  of  the  day.  We  will  not  permit  it 
to  plan  great  projects. 

We  need  spillways  and  floodways  to  save  the  farms  and 
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Small-strip  method  of  cutting  mature  forest  in  Vrwald,  Qermany.  In  Austria,  France, 
bean  (bean  substitute).  These  hill-  Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Qermany,  government  forests  are  protected  from 
sides  were  not  plowed  and  the  tree  fire>  against  which  the  individual  owner  of  forest  land  in  the  United  States  is  helpless 
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cities  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  It  is  well  to  work  with 
nature  rather  than  against  her.  We  have  been  fighting  the 
river  rather  than  cooperating  with  it.  Hence  the  calamity 
of  1927.  The  Mississippi  River  flows  through  a  flood  plain 
from  Cairo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  river  built  this  flood  plain  by  filling  an  an- 
cient sea.  In  nature,  the  river  floods  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  this  flat  land  at  every  overflow.  As  the  water 
swings  out  of  the  main  channel  into  the  still  backwaters, 
its  speed  is  checked.  It  drops  part  of  its  load  of  silt  and 
mud.  This  makes  the  river  bank  higher  than  the  back 
swamp.  (See  the  picture  on  pages  376  and  377.) 

A  river  in  a  flood  plain  has  another  habit  that  is  appalling 
to  men.  It  is  very  crooked,  and  therefore  it  is  always 
cutting  the  outer  bank  of  the  bends.  As  a  result  of  these 
two  habits  of  bank-building  and  bank-cutting,  the  river  is 
continually  relocating  itself.  After  any  overflow,  we  may 
expect  to  find  a  flood-plain  river  flowing  in  some  new  course 
out  in  the  back  swamp  which  is  lower  than  the  banks  of 
the  old  stream. 

A  third  conspicuous  habit  of  the  flood-plain  river  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  first  two.  Water  breaks  out  of  the 
main  river  and  flows  to  the  sea  by  separate  channels,  giving 
the  river  many  mouths.  The  Mississippi  has  done  this  for 
ages. 

We  build  levees  to  keep  the  water  off  the  land.  This 
narrows  the  channel.  This  piles  water  up  higher  in  the 
main  river.  This  increases  the  speed  and  the  cutting  power 
and  the  danger  of  breaking  through  the  outer  sides  of  bends. 
Then  we  have  made  it  worse  by  increasing  run-off  by  de- 
foresting and  bad  hillside  farming.  For  result  see  our  end- 
less series  of  floods  with  their  crevasses  and  drownings. 
Especially  see  the  flood  of  1927. 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley  of  Cailfornia  they  have  been 
through  all  this  experience  and  have  gone  on  to  the  next 
step.  They  are  cooperating  with  the  river.  They  have 
built  a  set  of  levees  which  make  a  reserve  channel  or  flood- 
way.  It  is  a  kind  of  second  river  to  take  the  surplus  when 
the  first  river  gets  full  to  safe  capacity.  One  or  more  re- 
serve channels  are  absolutely  vital  to  the  Mississippi  for 
much  of  the  distance  between  Cairo  and  the  Gulf.  The 
following  facts  should  serve  to  convince  the  most  skeptical. 
A.  The  Mississippi  River  near  New  Orleans  has  a  chan- 
nel built  by  nature  to  carry  a  minor  fraction  of  the  river 
in  flood.  Most  of  the  flood  water  was,  in  nature,  flowing 
through  the  swamps  into  which  the  river  had  been  discharg- 
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Spillways  ?  Yes  the  Mississippi  has  seventeen  of  them  now- 
wild  ones,  all  but  Poydras,  and  it  is  half  wild.  The  river 
always  has  had  spillways  and  it  always  will  have  them. 
The  shaded  area,  the  18,000  square  miles  flooded  this  year, 
should  be  called  "part  of  the  natural  bed  of  the  Mississippi 
river  in  flood  time."  Therefore  the  levee  along  the  Red  River 
became  a  kind  of  unbelievable  attempt  to  dam  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  unbelievable,  yet  it  was  built.  It  is  unbelievable  because 
it  dammed  up  water  for  which  no  outlet  was  provided. 
This  sounds  like  Alice  in  Wonderland,  this  dam  of  the 
Alice  engineers. 


al  the  War  Department 


Railway  between  Memphis  and  Vicksburg,  3  feet 
under  water 
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ing  water  for  a  thousand  miles.  B.  We  have  built  a  sys- 
tem of  levees  which  artificially  raise  the  safe  level  of  the 
river  at  New  Orleans  to  twenty  feet  above  mean  low  water. 
C.  This  enlarged  river  carries  less  than  one-half  as  much 
water  at  New  Orleans  as  the  Ohio  and  the  upper  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  were  pouring  into  the  stream  in  May. 
It  carried  only  a  half  of  the  flood  of  1882.  Enlarging  the 
lower  Mississippi  to  make  it  carry  two  and  a  half  or  three 
times  as  much  water  as  it  now  does  is  an  unthinkable  task. 
It  is  also  an  unthinkable  menace  to  farm  and  town  alike. 
The  idea  is  enough  to  be  a  real  nightmare  to  the  people  of 
New  Orleans.  No  wonder  some  people  say  they  are  crazy 
about  spillways.  Why  not  say  they  are  sane  about  spill- 
ways? 

It  should  also  seem  too  clear  for  argument  that  these 
spillways  should  not  be  gates  to  get  out  of  order,  but 
structures  that  would  handle  a  flood  automatically  if  the 
whole  population  had  gone  to  Europe. 

The  present  system  is  one  of  repeatedly  uncontrolled 
breaks  and  uncontrolled  flood.  The  spillway  and  floodway 
idea  would  put  a  safety  valve  on  one  and  a  fence  (the  levee) 
around  the  other.  That  is  cooperating  with  nature. 

We  need  to  fertilize  the  Mississippi  flood  plain  with  flood 
mud.  The  Mississippi  flood  plain  is  rich  with  river  mud, 
because  the  levees  break  and  we  have  floods  so  often.  If 
we  should  really  succeed  with  the  flood  prevention  on  pres- 
ent lines,  the  land  would  soon  become  impoverished.  By 
flooding  it  under  control  at  proper  intervals,  it  can  be  made 
to  yield  a  five-hundred-pound  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  The 
national  average  is  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds. 
The  difference  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounds 
looks  like  an  annual  acre  profit  to  result  from  using  the 
flood.  Crops  of  corn  and  hay  would  be  increased  propor- 
tionally. Flood  mud  on  2O,OOO  square  miles  of  flood  plain 
might,  if  the  land  were  cultivated,  easily  be  worth  several 
hundred  million  dollars  per  year.  This  is  a  simple  but  big 
task  of  engineering  plus  constructive  imagination. 

The  whole  problem  needs  to  be  examined  from  the 
beginning  as  though  it  were  a  new  thing.  At  present  it 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  army  engineers,  as  prescribed 


Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Still  Afloat ! 

by  Congress  in  the  act  creating  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission. Flood  control  is  a  technical,  economic  task,  of 
far-reaching  industrial  significance.  What  is  the  best  type 
of  man  in  America  to  do  this  work?  Is  it  the  man  who 
elects  war  for  his  profession?  This  choice  indicates  his 
fundamental  interest.  He  goes  to  a  war  college,  studies 
the  art  of  war,  becomes  a  part  of  a  military  machine.  He 
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A  dam  at  Qermantown,  Ohio,  at  work  checking  a  flood,  with  thirty-seven  feet  of  water  piled  up  behind  it.     There  is  a 
spillway  a  quarter  mile  away.     It  may  not  be  used  for  a  century,  but  it  is  there,  ready  for  an  emergency. 


thinks  and  acts  according  to  an  established  military  dis- 
cipline. There  are  sometimes  strange  conflicts  between 
military  discipline  and  the  facts  of  particular  situations.  If 
I  wanted  a  war  fought,  I  would  send  for  him.  If  I  wanted 
a  law  case  put  through,  I  would  send  for  a  man  interested 
in  the  law,  I  would  not  send  for  a  soldier.  Nor  does  a 
railroad  company  send  for  an  army  engineer  to  plan  or 
execute  difficult  railway  work.  If  I  wanted  a  river  con- 
trolled, I  would  send  for  a  man  who  had  studied  engineer- 
ing as  a  civilian  in  a  civilian  school.  He  is  interested  in 
engineering.  Perhaps  the  type  of  man  employed  in  the 
past  helps  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  colossal  failure  of 
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HOW   THE   EOTTC 

The  hill  is  a  Mississippi  levee.    The  steamboat  shows  that 

the  water  is  near  the  top  of  this.  The  man  shows  how  high 

the  levee  is.     Sandbags  in  the  foreground 

the  Mississippi  after  the  chief  of  engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army  had  reported  (Annual  Report  1926,  p.  1793) : 
"The  improvement  is  providing  a  safe  and  adequate  chan- 
nel for  navigation  and  is  now  in  condition  to  prevent  the 
destructive  effect  of  floods."  It  was  these  men  who  tried 
to  dam  up  the  Atchafalaya  outlet  and  confine  in  the  main 
channel  twice  as  much  water  as  it  could  hold.  The  result 
was  the  drowning  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Bowl  in  May 
when  New  Orleans  was  so  glad  that  she  did  not  get 
drowned  instead. 

An  example  of  the  other  type  of  man  is  found  in  Arthur 
E.  Morgan,  now  president  of  Antioch  College,  and  of  the 
Morgan  Engineering  Company,  in  charge  of  a  Mississippi 
survey.  He  has  made  predictions  about  Mississippi  floods 
that  came  true;  also  he  has  probably  done  more  successful 
flood-control  work  than  any  man  acquainted  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Perhaps  he  has  done  more  than  any  man  in 
the  world.  The  flood-prevention  works  at  Dayton  are 
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When  the  levee  breaks  the  river  becomes  a  kind  of  deadfall 

for   the  whole   countryside,   all   of  which   is  much   lower. 

Some  propose  to  build   the  levees  still  higher 

chiefly  his  in  conception,  in  negotiation  with  the  public,  and 
in  execution.  In  1913,  when  he  was  only  thirty-six  years 
old,  his  reputation  was  good  enough  to  cause  the  people  of 
Dayton  to  entrust  him  with  their  millions  and  their  lives 
when  the  chief  of  engineers  of  the  United  States  Army 
publicly  condemned  his  plans.  He  now  says  the  whole 
Mississippi  problem  needs  to  be  examined  anew. 

There  should  be  some  kind  of  a  board  back  of  the  tech- 
nical men  who  do  the  work.  Keeping  it  clear  of  politics 
is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  century.  Can  it  be  done?  I 
suggest  the  following  board  as  a  possible  way  out  of  this 
difficulty: 

One  member  each  appointed  by  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati 
and  New  Orleans  named  by  the  mayor,  the  most  representa- 
tive commercial  organization  and  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

One  each  by  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  named 
by  the  governor,  the  director  of  the  State  Agricultural  Ex- 


periment Station  and  some  fairly  representative  organization 
of  farmers  in  the  flood  area. 

One  familiar  with  the  Agriculture  of  the  hill  country, 
named  jointly  by  the  directors  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Four  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  an  expert  in  forestry,  one  in  navigation, 
one  in  water-power.  The  lower  river  would  have  four, 
the  upper  river  three,  the  nation  four.  No  bloc  would  have 
a  majority.  All  interests  would  be  represented. 

Who  will  pay  this  bill  and  who  will  get  the  direct  cash 
benefits  ? 

Perhaps  when  the  bill  of  costs  for  such  adequate  plans; 
is  seen,  the  only  way  out  will  be  for  the  United  States 
government  to  take  possession  of  the  large  area  of  swamp 
now  held  by  corporations,  protect  it,  reclaim  it,  own  it  and. 
rent  it.  It  is  almost  sure  to  be  rented  by  some  one.  It  is; 
one  thing  a  tenant  cannot  hurt.  There  are  not  many  such 
in  this  world. 
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Between  Metairie  Ridge,  and  the  Mississippi 
the  city  is  below  Qulf  level.  What  would  happen 
if  the  river  should  pour  in  from  an  elevation 
22  feet  above  this?  Therefore  Neu/  Orleans 
wants  spillways  elsewhere 
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From  the  engraving  by  Gustav  Dori 


THE   DELUGE 


The  White  Elephant  Wins 


By  ANNE  ROLLER 


OOP  laid  his  paint-brush  on  the  half-finished 
fender  of  the  ramshackle  Ford  and  walked 
across  his  muddy  back-yard  to  the  little  shed 
where  he  and  his  son  made  "White's  Super- 
fine Bluing." 

"Wonder   what   I   done  with   that   extry 
can  of  paint?"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

He  fumbled  among  bottles  on  the  table,  finally  spied 
what  he  was  looking  for  on  the  shelf  above.  Turning  back, 
he  paused  in  the  doorway  to  peer  across  the  higgledy- 
piggledy  shacks  and  cottages  of  his  neighbors  to  where  the 
yellow  river  was  rising,  rising.  His  deep-set  dreamer's  eyes 
took  on  the  far-away  look  they  so  often  wore.  He  did  not 
see  his  visitor  until  she  stood  before  him. 

"Good  morning.  I  see  you're  painting  the  white  elephant !" 

"Yup.    Paintin'  'er  black." 

Pop's  cackle  bespoke  embarrassment  rather  than  mirth. 
If  he'd  spotted  the  Charity  Lady  coming  across  the  Flats, 
he'd  have  joined  the  crowd  along  the  river.  Mary  and  the 
kids  swore  by  her  because  she'd  sent  a  visiting  nurse  and 
groceries  and  coal  when  they  all  had  the  grippe,  but  Pop 
mistrusted  her. 

"Like  walking  on  a  sponge  to  get  here."  The  visitor 
regarded  her  mud-caked  rubbers  cheerfully.  "Think  there's 
going  to  be  a  flood?" 

"Dunno." 

Pop  was  carefully  noncommittal.  He  resumed  his  job, 
shrewdly  refraining  from  sharing  his  thoughts  with  the 
tailored  young  woman  who  now  settled  herself  on  an  up- 
turned box  and  watched  him  slap  on  the  black  paint.  He'd 
been  recalling  the  chain  of  circumstances  that  three  years 
ago  brought  him  the  cherished  Ford.  When  the  triplets  were 
but  five  days  old  the  river  came  pouring  through  the  embank- 
ment. Pop's  old  woman  was  the  first  to  be  carried  to  safety 
and  spent  two  luxurious  weeks  in  the  Maternity  Hospital. 
A  bunch  of  reporters  doing  the  flood  gave  state-wide  pub- 
licity to  Pop's  lucky  inspiration  in  naming  the  babies  for 
the  mayor,  the  governor,  and  the  president.  Presents  and 
money  came  pouring  in.  The  City 
Hall  made  up  a  purse  for  little 
Patrick  Murphy  White  and  the  Re- 
publican Club  handsomelv  remem-  r I7  •  ,,  •  T.  ,ajf 

Wins   Again.    It   won    back   self- 


Miss    Roller's    title    might    be 
amended  to  The  White  Elephant 


bered   his   brothers,    Gifford    Pinchot 
and  Calvin  Coolidge.    By  pooling  the 


respect  and  a  job  for  Pop  and  it 


quently  the  leavings  from  seven  church  kitchens  almost  kept 
his  family  in  food.  Twelve  baskets  of  goodies  and  three 
beautiful  trees  they'd  had  that  Christmas.  He  suspected 
that  Miss  Allison  had  thereafter  given  his  name  to  that 
pesky  Christmas  Clearing  Bureau,  for  they'd  received  only 
one  basket  and  one  tree  last  December.  This  pretty,  de- 
termined lady  from  the  Charities — Welfare  Bureau  they 
called  it  now — belonged  to  the  troublesome  minority  that 
regarded  his  luck  with  naming  the  triplets  as  a  misfortune. 
Pauperized,  she  said  he  was,  wouldn't  leave  off  urging  him 
to  sell  the  "white  elephant,"  as  she  called  the  Ford. 

"How's  business  lately?"  She  always  asked  that  ques- 
tion, never  seemed  to  understand  that  he  couldn't  work 
days  when  it  rained  or  he  had  a  crick  in  his  back  or  fishing 
was  good. 

"Purty  good."  Pop's  usual  answer,  delivered  with  a 
patient  sigh. 

"How  much  did  you  make  last  week?" 

"Didn't  figure  exactly.  Me  and  Ben  was  deliverin'  all 
Friday  afternoon  and  Sat'day  morning.  Peddled  a  few 
bottles  'way  out  in  Oak  Hill." 

"And  spent  all  your  profits  on  gasoline?"  ventured 
Margaret. 

Pop's  face  fell.  "Well,  had  to  buy  a  few  gallons  fer  her, 
and  some  paint." 

"Last  week  it  was  ten  dollars  for  repairs,  the  week  be- 
fore a  new  tire,"  Margaret  reminded  with  a  twinkle.  "Now, 
Mr.  White,  you're  a  sensible  man,  do  you  call  that  good 
business?" 

"When  a  feller  starts  in  business  fer  hisself  he's  got  ter 
take  chances."  Pop  drew  himself  erect  with  dignity,  ignor- 
ing the  twinge  to  strained  muscles.  He  was  not  aware  that 
the  wide  new  overalls  of  a  size  to  fit  his  son  made  him  look 
puny  and  ineffectual. 

Margaret  reflected.  "Suppose  you  keep  track  this  week 
of  how  much  you  make  and  spend." 

Pop  grunted  acquiescence. 

"Girls  still  working  at  Healy's?" 

"Yup.  Got  a  raise,  and  Susie's  per- 
moted  to  be  inspector  in  the  labeling 
room.  They's  gittin'  awful  independ- 
ent, though,  about  givin'  Mary  they 
wages,  wants  everything  fer  clothes." 
"They're  young,  you  know.  It's 
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money,  Pop  managed  to  buy  his  car,  won  for  its  author  the  second  natural  they  want  a  good  time. 
after  which  he  gave  up  his  job  at  prize  in  the  recent  short-story  con-  Maybe  they'd  rather  pay  your  wife 
Healy's  Bluing  Factory  and  went  test  of  the  Committee  on  Publicity  board  than  turn  over  their  wages. 
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"Yup,  but  they  sniffles  all  the  time.  They  aint  started 
back  to  school  yit." 

"Oh,  my!  The  nurse  told  me  Dr.  Howe  dismissed  them 
a  month  ago." 

"They  aint  had  shoes  and  now  with  the  spring  thaw  Mary 
thought  best  to  keep  'em  in." 

"But  you  don't  want  them  in  Juvenile  Court  for  truancy! 
Look  here,  I'll  write  Mrs.  White  an  order  for  shoes  and 
you  can  repay  me  when  you  have  the  five  dollars.  She'd 
better  stop  at  the  nose  and  throat  clinic,  too.  Dr.  Howe 
thought  their  colds  might  be  caused  by  adenoids." 

"Supper,  Pop!"  The  kitchen  doorway  framed  Mary,  short, 
stout,  with  fair  freckled  skin  and  turbulent  reddish  hair. 

Pop  led  the  visitor  into  the  reeking,  cluttered  kitchen. 
In  one  corner  a  large  pile  of  soiled  clothing  lay  heaped  about 
the  washtub.  The  triplets  played  upon  the  floor  amid  bread- 
crusts,  bits  of  coal,  dried  mud,  heterogeneous  filth.  Smelly 
work-clothes  hung  on  nails,  grimy  pans  were  piled  high  on 
the  stove. 

Mary  and  the  children  were  at  table.  Susie  and  Emmy, 
nineteen  and  eighteen  respectively,  sat  on  a  bench  against 
the  wall,  Evan,  freckled,  smudgy,  twelve,  on  an  upturned 
box,  Lily  and  Pansy,  the  scrawny  second-and  third-graders, 
ate  standing.  The  lank  sixteen-year-old  Ben  and  his  mother 
occupied  two  of  the  three  chairs. 

"Have  a  bite  with  us,  Miss  Allison?" 

Pop  took  his  seat,  indicated  the  bowl  of  thick  soup  in  the 
middle  of  the  table.  Ben  arose,  flushing  darkly,  and  offered 
his  place. 

"No,  thanks,  had  an  early  supper  before  I  came.  Keep 
your  seat,  Ben.  How  are  the  working  girls?" 

Susie  and  Emmy,  fair  and  auburn  like  their  mother, 
dimpled  and  smiled  at  the  jolly  young  woman  from  beyond 
the  tracks.  Susie,  the  loquacious  one,  spoke  of  the  recent 
raise  and  promotion. 

"Your  father  told  me.  I  wondered  if  you  wouldn't 
like  to  celebrate  by  going  to  a  movie  with  me  tonight?" 

Would  they?   Say,  ask  'em  again! 

"Did  the  visiting  housekeeper  come,   Mrs.  White?" 

"Yes,  she  come,  and  I  sure  was  glad.  The  work  seems 
easy  the  way  she  done  it — I  used  to  get  all  muddled  so  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do  first.  Today  I  aint  cleaned  like  1 
done  the  day  after  she  was  here — the  babies  was  cantankerous 
and  I  had  to  stop  to  entangle  'em  from  a  fight  and  feed  'em 
and  sleep  'em  till  I'm  sore  as  a  rubbed  corn." 

"Three  babies  are  a  care,"  said  Margaret  sympathetically, 
dangling  a  springy  ball  before  Calvin's  enchanted  eyes. 

A'TER  supper  Pop  sat  on  the  back  doorstep  smoking  a 
solitary  pipe.  Presently  he  heard  Ben's  voice  reply- 
ing to  something  that  was  said.  He  leaned  against  the  door 
to  listen. 

"Loafing?"  The  boy's  voice  was  scornful.  "Well,  I  don't 
know,  don't  seem  loafing  no  more'n  hanging  around  Pop's 
old  bluing  shed.  What's  Pop  doing  but  loafing  anyhow? 
With  that  pesky  car  fer  an  excuse!" 

Mary  put  in  a  word.  "The  children's  gittin'  down  on 
Pop  'cause  he  expects  'em  to  bring  in  all  their  money  and 
him  drivin'  'round  the  country  in  that  ornery  old  rattletrap." 

Pop  listened  in  hurt  silence.  Would  they  never  leave  off? 
Presently  he  heard  Miss  Allison  and  his  elder  daughters 
leave  the  house,  chattering  and  laughing  fit  to  kill. 

"Interduce   our   fellers   to   Pop?"     Susie   was   saying   as 


the  front  door  closed.  "All  he  kin  do's  pet  a  second-hand 
Ford  same's  it  was  a  child.  They'd  laugh  at  Mm !" 

Pop  smoked  on,  sitting  there  alone  in  the  dark. 

When  Fate  and  the  Charity  Lady  descended  upon  him 
Saturday  morning,  he  was  at  work  in  the  shed,  pouring 
water  into  a  vat. 

"Good  morning.    How's  business?" 

"Not  so  good  as  might  be."  Pop's  cheeks  were  flushed, 
his  mouth  drooped  dejectedly,  the  graying  hair  above  his 
rounded  forehead  was  all  awry. 

"How  much  did  you  sell?" 

"Fifteen  bottles  at  fifty  cents  makes  seven-fifty." 

"And  how  much  did  the  white  elephant  eat?" 

"I  bought  five  gallons  gasoline  fer  her."  He  didn't  men- 
tion that  he'd  left  her  at  Jim's  garage  for  repairs. 

There  was  a  silence  that  lasted  several  minutes. 

"~\7'OU  see,   it  was  this  way."    Pop  sat  down  heavily. 

J^  "Part  of  the  time  it  rained  and  part  of  the  time 
I  had  to  mind  the  kids.  Thursday  the  sun  come  out  and 
I  took  Nannette — the  goat,  you  know — up  the  river  to  graze. 
Finished  my  batch  of  bluing  that  night  and  delivered  yister- 
day.  'Bad  luck  all  'round,  business  aint  what  it  used  ter  be, 
you  see  that  in  the  papers  right  along." 

"If  you  had  a  job  at  the  factory  you  could  depend  on 
so  much  a  day,  rain  or  shine." 

The  logic  was  irrefutable.  Pop  was  dumb  before  it,  yet 
he  felt  bereft  of  dignity,  stripped.  Being  in  business  for 
yourself,  the  proud  owner  of  a  car,  did  that  count  for 
nothing  ? 

"I'll  try  it  another  week,"  he  said  with  finality. 

"How's  Ben?" 

"Same's  ever." 

"Lily  and  Pansy  in  school?" 

"Yup.   They's  to  have  they  adenoids  cut  out  this  summer." 

"Good!  Did  Susie  and  Emmy  make  their  party  dresses 
out  of  the  silk  I  helped  them  buy?" 

"My,  yes,  and  that  proud!  Wished  you'd  speak  to  'em, 
though,  about  they  wild  beaux.  I  caint  say  nothin'  to  "em, 
they  treats  me  like  they's  'shamed  of  me."  Pop's  face  grew 
wistful.  He  changed  the  subject.  "Think  they's  goin'  ter 
be  a  flood?" 

"Don't  know.  Paper  said  this  morning  the  danger's  past 
unless  we  get  more  rain." 

But  that  night  the  rain  began  again.  Pop  sat  on  an  out- 
jutting  ledge  below  the  bridge,  breathlessly  watching  the 
angry  river.  A  flood  meant  excitement,  adventure,  even 
luxury.  Hot  meals,  the  city  looking  after  your  family.  The 
Red  Cross  giving  you  bedding  and  furniture  and  wall-paper. 
Would  she  break  loose  tonight?  The  little  man  shivered 
and  drew  his  ragged  sweater  more  closely  about  his  meagre 
shoulders,  while  his  imagination  constructed  an  air-castle 
of  magnificent  proportions. 

"Man  the  boats!  Here  you,  White,  take  the  first  one 
and  row  across  the  Flats!" 

"Sure,  you  bet,  here  we  go!"  In  through  the  windows, 
rescue  the  women  and  children.  Yonder's  a  mother  and 
her  little  ones  clinging  to  the  roof.  Row  for  dear  life! 

"Our  distinguished  fellow-citizen  receives  Carnegie  medal 
for  bravery."  Crowd  before  the  City  Hall,  cheering  madly 
while  the  mayor  pins  the  medal  on  his  breast.  Business 
picks  up,  soon  there's  a  factory  ten  times  as  big  as  Healy's. 
Pop  in  a  salt-and-pepper  suit,  a  twenty-cent  cigar  between 
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his  teeth,  dictating  to  a  row  of  stenographers.  Mary  the 
mistress  of  a  home  in  Oak  Hill:  "The  man  that  rescued 
a  hundred  people  in  the  flood?  Yes,  that's  my  husband." 

Shortly  after  midnight  a  guard  patrolling  the  river  bank 
caught  sight  oi  the  hunched  figure  under  the  bridge. 

"Hey,  you,  what  you  doing  here  this  time  of  night? 
Drunk,  air  ye?" 

Pop  came  to  with  a  start.  "No,  jist  hangin'  'round  handy. 
Is  she  risin'  any?" 

"Rising?  Hell,  no,  she's  going  down,  everyone's  left. 
Get  a  move  on  you!" 

Grunting  with  the  pain  of  using  his  cramped  muscles, 
Pop  made  his  careful  way  to  the  ground.  The  soft  mud 
sucked  at  his  boots  so  that  he  was  winded  after  a  few  steps. 
He  toiled  across  the  Flats  past  silent  houses.  Before  his 
mean  little  cottage  he  stopped  to  catch  his  breath.  Rags  in 
gaping  windows  puffed  grotesquely  in  the  wind.  Shingles 
blew  off  the  already  leaky  roof.  In  the  yard  were  flying 
papers,  piles  of  trash,  and  everywhere  mud,  mud,  mud. 

•  He  opened  the  front  door.  The  odor  of  poverty  met  his 
nostrils,  rank,  overpowering.  He  stepped  across  Ben  and 
Evan,  lying  asleep  on  the  floor.  Awhile  he  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed  where  Mary  slept  with  the  three  babies,  then 
he  dropped  his  damp  clothing,  crept  between  the  scanty 
covers  and  fell  asleep. 

THE  rain  began  again  Sunday  and  on  Monday  morning 
flood  news  held  front-page  space.  Pop  was  too  deep  in 
trouble,  however,  to  go  near  the  river.  While  he  was  at 
work  in  the  shed  a  cop  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"You  the  father  of  Evan  White?" 

"Yup." 

"Then  come  with  me  to  Juvenile  Court.  Your  kid  was 
caught  with  some  others  just  now  throwing  coal  from  cars 
in  the  railroad  yards." 

Stupified,  heart-sick,  Pop  followed.  His  twelve-year-old 
son  before  the  judge?  Of  course  the  children  "picked  up," 
most  of  the  people  on  the  Flats  got  their  fuel  that  way. 
But  how  came  Evan  to  be  a  thief? 

A  terrible  two  hours  followed.  In  the  Court  House  he 
waited  dumbly.  Finally  an  official  ushered  him  into  the 
judge's  private  chambers.  There  he  saw  Evan,  tear-stained, 
frightened,  ashamed,  standing  with  some  other  kids  before 
the  desk. 

Judge  Rayford  talked  with  the  boys  in  a  kindly  voice. 
An  older  chap,  they  said,  had  urged  them  on,  then  run 
away.  Yes,  they  knew  it  was  stealing,  they  wouldn't  do 
it  again. 

"Dangerous  business,  anyway,  this  picking  up  coal  in  the 
yards,  too  many  accidents,  and  this  petty  thievery  is  the 
next  step." 

The  Judge  turned  sternly  to  the  half-dozen  parents  who 
stood  behind  the  young  offenders.  "I'll  decide  about  these 
boys  on  Saturday,  it's  you  parents  I  want  to  talk  with  now. 
Can't  you  take  care  of  your  families  without  resorting  to 
picking  up  coal?"  He  singled  out  Pop.  "What's  your 
business?" 

"I  makes  and  sells  bluing,  yer  Honor." 

"What  income?" 

Silence.  All  the  people  staring  at  Pop,  waiting  for  an 
answer. 

"Some  weeks  purty  good,  some  weeks  not  so  good."  His 
quavering  voice  at  last. 


"Can't  you  get  a  regular  job?" 

A  longer  silence. 

"Well?" 

"I  used  ter  work  at  Healy's,  yer  Honor." 

"Better  go  after  a  job  there.  It's  the  workhouse  for 
non-support.  Next." 

The  official  led  him  out  of  the  room,  Evan  clinging  tightly 
to  his  arm.  Father  and  son  walked  along  the  street  in  word- 
less misery.  Stealing — the  workhouse  for  non-support — 
"better  go  after  that  job."  And  give  up  his  business,  his 
car?  He  couldn't! 

""'HEY  came  home  to  mad  disorder.  The  river  was  way 
J.  beyond  the  danger  line  and  had  already  flooded  the 
houses  farther  down.  Neighbors  were  hurriedly  carrying 
out  their  belongings.  Mary  was  crying  silently  as  she 
emptied  bureau  drawers  while  the  babies  kicked  and  screamed 
upon  the  bed.  She  looked  up  fearfully  as  the  two  stood  in 
the  doorway. 

"He's  got  ter  go  back  Sat'day,  the  Jedge  '11  decide  then." 
Pop  dropped  to  the  floor,  began  mechanically  helping  his 
wife  tie  clothing  into  a  soiled  blanket. 

"Oh,  it's  your  fault,"  she  wailed,  "if  you  sold  the  car 
and  got  a  job  the  children  wouldn't  have  to  pick  up  coal." 

"Maybe  I  better  see  Healy."  Pop's  head  sank  upon  his 
breast. 

By  supper  time  their  movable  possessions  were  out  of  the 
house.  Nobody  wanted  to  eat. 

"Where's  my  boots?  I  better  go  now  and  see  if  I  can 
help  below.  All  of  you's  stay  right  here.  If  they's  danger 
I'll  come  quick." 

From  the  bridge  Pop  watched  the  scows  making  their 
way  from  house  to  house.  Firemen  rowed  the  boats,  police- 
men kept  order  on  the  bridge,  social  workers  directed  the 
refugees  to  food  and  shelter.  Far  from  being  the  hero  of 
the  hour,  Pop  found  himself  impatiently  elbowed  out  of 
the  way. 

He  started  home.  Steadily  the  river  was  spilling  over, 
though  the  embankment  still  held.  In  his  own  yard  the 
water  stood  three  feet  high.  Panting,  he  rushed  to  the 
house,  opened  the  door. 

"Mary!" 

The  empty  rooms  echoed  his  voice. 

"Where  air  ye?    Susie,  Emmy,  Ben!" 

No  answer. 

He  leaned  weakly  against  the  wall.  Had  they  grown 
afraid,  started  after  him,  their  natural  protector?  The 
babies  would  be  sick,  out  in  the  wet  and  cold.  He  thought 
of  his  two  little  girls,  sniffling  all  the  time  since  the  grippe, 
about  to  go  to  the  hospital  with  their  adenoids. 

"Oh,  why  did  I  leave  'em  here?  I  might  have  fetched 
'em  safe  first!" 

THE  flood  was  coming  higher.  In  the  yard  he  gasped, 
dismayed.  The  black  water  had  obliterated  the  fence,  the 
sign  above  the  bluing  shed.  Nannette  he  found  drowned  in 
her  stall — forgotten. 

He  tried  to  float  his  wife's  washtub,  but  it  leaked  hope- 
lessly. Scrambling  over  the  roofs  of  the  shed  and  the  lean-to 
garage  he  crawled  to  the  ridge-pole  of  the  house. 

Buffeted  by  the  wind,  he  clung  there,  peering  out  on  the 
black  water,  vainly  hoping  for  some  sign  that  his  family 
was  safe.  Drowned?  Mischievous,  laughing  Susie  and  shy 
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little  Emmy,  so  strangely  distant  lately?  Ben,  ragging  him 
all  the  time  to  sell  the  car,  but  his  idolized  eldest  son? 
Evan,  whom  he'd  wronged  without,  God  knows,  meaning 
to?  His  faithful,  patient  old  woman  who'd  pinched  and 
scraped  so  they  could  live  ? 

"I  aint  done  right  by  'em.  The  jedge  was  right,  I  orter 
git  a  job!" 

Then  he  thought  of  the  Ford,  his  pride  and  joy.  He 
exulted  that  she  was  safe,  being  overhauled  at  Jim's  garage. 

"But  I'll  give  *er  up — I  got  to.  If  I  find  Mary  and  the 
kids,  I'll  give  'er  up." 

Toward  morning  a   rescue  party   found   him. 

"Have  you  seen  my  family?"  he  screamed. 

"He's  half  dippy  with  fright,"  said  a  fireman.  "Maybe 
the  disaster  committee  can  tell  you  about  your  family,  my 
little  man." 

Things  faded  out.  When  Pop  came  to,  he  was  lying  in 
a  white  bed  in  a  long  white  room.  Sunshine  streamed 
through  bright  windows.  Bending  over  him  was  the  anxious 
face  of  the  Charity  Lady. 

Pop  blinked,  gasped,  struggled.  "Where  am  I?"  Then, 
as  he  remembered  things  with  a  rush,  "Oh,  Miss  Allison, 
have  you  seen  my  family?" 

She  laid  a  cool  hand  on  his  head. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "this  morning.  They're  safe  and  sound 
in  one  of  the  tenements  on  Market  Street." 

"Oh,  thank  God,  thank  God!"  Weak  and  shaken,  he 
sobbed  unrestrainedly. 

MARGARET  sat  beside  the  bed,  began  quietly  to  tell 
him  what  had  happened. 

"When  the  water  kept  coming  they  got  scared.  Ben 
started  after  you  but  was  afraid  by  the  time  he  got  to  the 
bridge  it  might  be  too  late.  Susie  thought  of  Neighbor- 
hood House,  so  Mary  bundled  up  the  babies — yes,  good 
and  warm — and  they  went  there.  The  disaster  committee 
has  headquarters  at  the  settlement,  and  the  Red  Cross  had 
me  directing  the  families  to  rooms,  so  I  got  your  folks  fixed 
up  right  away." 

"They  might  have  drowned  fer  all  of  me,"  remarked  Pop 
passionately,  "though  I  meant  to  do  right  by  'em!  Don't 
know  why  I  always  make  a  botch  of  things.  Ben  calls 
me  'loafer,'  Susie  'n  Emmy's  ashamed  to  bring  they  beaux 
home,  Evan's  before  the  jedge  'cause  I  let  him  pick  up 
coal."  He  turned  in  bed  so  that  he  caught  a  distant  glimpse 
of  the  swollen  river.  "Even  my  bluing  business  didn't  work 
like  it  orter,  and  now  my  factory's  ruined.  Reckon  I'll 
see  Healy  about  a  job." 

Margaret's  eloquent  grey  eyes  spoke  mute  sympathy. 

"And  I  reckon,"  Pop  continued,  "Mary  and  the  kids 
would  be  better  off  if  I  sold  the  car.  You  don't  know  how 
all-gone  I  feel  when  I  think  of  givin'  her  up.  Never  had 
nothin'  I  wanted — skinny  kid,  always  kicked  around — house- 
boat— no  schoolin'  to  speak  of— never  learned  no  trade — 
and  Gosha'mighty  you  git  sick  of  factory  work,  day  in, 
day  out!"  His  lip  trembled.  "Seems  like  that  car's  all 
I  got." 

"I  didn't  know,"  Margaret  said  gently,  "it  meant  so 
much.  I  see.  Perhaps,  some  way — 

"I  done  made  up  my  mind  to  git  a  job.  Ben,  maybe 
he'll  buck  up,  too." 

"Oh,  I  meant  to  tell  you  about  Ben.  The  specialist  at 
the  dispensary  who  helps  young  folks  decide  how  they  can 
be  happy — psychiatrist,  they  call  him — said  Ben  isn't 


stupid  like  you  feared,  but  was  loafing  because  he  wasn't 
interested  in  his  work.  The  boy  wants  to  study  mechanics." 

Pop's  face  glowed.  "Wished  I  could  send  him  to  trade 
school." 

"You  don't  need  to.  There's  a  night  course  in  mechanics 
and  I  found  a  job  for  him  at  Jim's  garage.  Ben  wanted  me 
to  tell  you ;  he's  very  happy." 

Four  days  later,  over  the  first  meal  at  home,  Pop  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  selling  the  Ford.  Afterward  he 
slipped  away  from  the  jubilant  family  for  one  last  spin  in 
the  country. 

BETWEEN  the  highway  and  the  now  shrinking  river 
lay  the  Flats,  mud-soaked,  drab,  dishevelled.  Presently 
the  lowlands  gave  way  to  bluffs.  New  grass  was  springing, 
trees  wore  tufts  of  yellowish  green.  The  magic  of  spring 
revived  Pop's  drooping  spirits. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  out  he  came  upon  a  man  piling 
stones  behind  the  rear  wheels  of  a  heavy  roadster  that  stood 
hub-deep  in  the  mud  of  a  side  road. 

"Hello,"  he  called,  drawing  up,  "need  help?" 

The  man  turned  swiftly  and  Pop  recognized  Judge 
Rayford. 

"I  sure  do!  If  I  could  lay  some  boards  for  her  front 
wheels  to  run  on  when  I  start  the  engine,  maybe  I  could 
pull  out." 

They  stripped  a  couple  of  boards  from  the  fence.  The 
judge  climbed  in,  started  the  engine,  but  the  mud  was  too 
slippery;  the  wheels  wouldn't  catch. 

"You  caint  do  it." 

"How  far  is  it  to  Cloversdale?" 

"Ten  mile." 

"Telephone  near  here?" 

"I  passed  a  house  three  mile  back." 

Judge  Rayford  groaned. 

Pop  considered  the  situation.  "That  road's  too  narrer  'n 
too  muddy  to  git  my  car  past  and  hitched  to  your'n.  Air  ye 
in  a  rush?" 

"Due  at  the  City  Hall  in  half  an  hour.  Principal  speaker 
at  the  Red  Cross  meeting.  Started  down  this  road  to  see 
what  the  river's  like  up  here.  Could  have  made  it  except 
for  this  wet  spot." 

"I'll  drive  you  to  the  City  Hall." 

"What  about  my  car?" 

"Leave  her.  Got  a  wheel-lock?  My  boy  in  Jim's  garage 
'11  fetch  her  in." 

The  rickety  Ford  wheezed  and  groaned,  rocked  from  side 
to  side,  curtains  flapping,  the  wind  blowing  through  a  dozen 
holes  in  the  top. 

Once  Judge  Rayford  spoke.  "Sorry  to  take  you  from 
your  business.  What  line  do  you  follow?" 

"Bluing." 

Judge  Rayford  gave  his  benefactor  a  searching  look. 
"Oh,  you're  the  little  man.  Might  as  well  tell  you,  Miss 
Allison  came  to  me  yesterday  and  asked  that  your  son  be 
put  on  probation  to  her.  I  shall  grant  her  request." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Jedge." 

Pop  fed  gas,  gripped  the  wheel  more  firmly.  The  Flats 
with  their  home-made  shacks  and  frowsy  cottages  came  into 
view.  On  across  the  tracks,  cut  through  Primrose  Alley  to 
Market  Street.  Slow  down  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  keep 
your  eye  on  the  cop.  On  and  on.  There's  the  Civic  Center 
with  a  crowd  pouring  into  the  City  Hall. 

Pop  drew  up  at  the  curb  (Continued  on  page  392) 
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X.    THE  FARMER  LOOKS  DOWN  ON  NEW  YORK 


O  Pioneer! 


By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 


CERTAIN  young  American  has  been  made 
an  honorary  alumnus  of  the  Superior 
Normal  School  of  France.  True,  he  has 
been  feted  by  premiers,  and  kings  and 
presidents,  awarded  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
and  the  Flying  Cross;  acclaimed  by  whole 
peoples  at  twenty-five.  The  French  scholars  may  have  been 
caught  by  mob  emotion,  may  have  endeavored  by  this 
graceful  gesture  to  win  a  bit  of  the  spotlight  for  themselves. 
They  may  have  been  fooled;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  have  shown  unbelievable  prescience  in  bestowing  this 
honor  which  comes  to  none  but  men  of  special  achievement 
in  the  field  of  the  mind. 

What  was — what  is  this  American  boy's  education  ? 
He  has  long  been  called  "Lucky  Lindbergh"  by  his  own 
countrymen  and  the  French  seized  upon  that  other  nick- 
name which  heralded  his  setting  forth.  They  meant  by 
"the  flying  fool,"  however,  not  what  we  should  mean  by 
those  words  but  rather  that  he  was  endowed  with  a  supreme 
audacity  and  the  genius  of  courage.  But  in  both  cases,  he 
won  these  appellations  because  he  did  not  tell  the  world  all 
he  knew.  It  now  appears  that  he  reduced  the  element  of 
luck  to  an  absolute  minimum  in  all  his  performances,  and 
that  his  courage  was  not  that  of  the  "fool,"  at  all,  but  that 
of  the  true  pioneer.  He  turns  out  to  have  been  a  very 
thoughtful  sailor  of  the  air,  weighing  every  factor  that  was 
involved  in  his  operations.  As  he  has  told  the  story  of  his 
preparation  and  his  flight  there  is  revealed  a  steady  mind 
and  a  trained  hand.  He  was,  as  far  as  mortal  man  may  be, 
not  merely  captain  of  his  machine  but  also  captain  of  his 
soul.  Highly  technical  skill  and  every  latest  aid  to  air 
navigation  gave  his  spirit  the  assurance  that  if  the  thing 
could  be  done,  he  could  do  it. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  read  of  his  response  to  plaudits 
that  would  have  turned  the  head  of  a  conquering  hero 
home  from  the  wars,  and  countered  seductions  of  those 
who  would  capitalize  every  high  and  generous  moment — 
as  we  have  seen  him  distinguish  between  fool's  gold  and 
the  wealth  that  comes  of  real  work- — we  have  been  com- 
pelled, again,  to  admit  that  here  is  a  youth  who  has  a  mind 
of  his  own,  who  knows  what  that  mind  is  and  what  it 
wants,  and  who  is  able,  as  few  far  older  men  have  been,  to 
keep  his  wits  about  him,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  world-wide 
hullaballoo.  If  Mind  is  the  criterion  of  admission  to  a 
place  among  the  scholarly,  here  is  one  apprentice  worthy  of 
the  guild:  he  is  educated,  so  far,  and  on  his  way  to  further 
education. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  bulletins  where  military  en- 
listments go  forward,  the  army  is  claiming  him  as  its 
special  product.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  student  for  a  time  in 
a  military  academy;  and  he  was  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
army  air  service  for  a  year.  But  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  aside 
from  the  record  of  his  life,  that  discipline  is  not  devised  to 
hatch  individual  pioneers  of  this  sort.  At  most,  the  army 
gave  him  opportunity  to  practice  and  perfect  his  technical 
skill  and,  of  course,  that  was  a  very  great  advantage. 
But — that  is  not  education ! 


He  was  a  student  for  a  time  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Yet  the  story  of  his  career  there  indicates  that 
in  a  year  and  half  of  university  life  he  did  not  pass  in  a 
single  course.  That  does  not  mean  that  he  did  not  learn 
anything  at  the  university.  He  seems  to  have  registered, 
regularly,  in  courses  that  he  wanted  to  take;  he  seems  to 
have  done  the  things  in  the  chosen  courses  that  he  wanted 
to  do;  and  when  those  things  were  done,  he  seems  to  have 
snapped  his  fingers  at  the  idea  of  credits,  and  gone  on  about 
his  business.  That  he  could  learn  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  attained  an  average  of  93  per  cent  in  his  subjects  of  study 
during  his  year  in  the  army  aviation  service.  But  that  he 
was  educated  in  schools  civic  or  military — for  this  there  is 
little  available  evidence.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for  our 
explanation  if  the  French  scholars  were  right. 

His  mother  has  told  the  story  of  his  early  years.  Every- 
thing that  he  ever  did,  she  says,  he  did  by  himself.  He 
lived  more  to  himself  than  most  boys.  He  was  never 
"goody-goody."  He  does  not  take  after  any  one  of  his 
relatives.  He  was  and  is — just  himself.  He  had  many 
"scraps"  in  childhood,  but  he  always  handled  them,  him- 
self. He  was  never  ill,  save  with  the  measles.  He  lived  his 
childhood  out  of  doors  on  the  Minnesota  farm,  and  there 
he  developed  in  the  companionship  of  the  woods  and  fields, 
animals  and  machines,  his  audaciously  natural  and  simpl 
personality. 

With  his  dog  for  companion,  he  would  spend  whole  days 
alone  in  the  woods.  He  had  a  boat,  on  a  lake  in  the  woods. 
He  had  designed  and  built  the  boat  himself,  and  he  and 
his  dog  took  long  cruises  together.  A  lone  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  was  not  impossible  for  a  boy  who  had  grown  up 
in  the  solitude  of  the  woods  and  waters. 

When  he  was  a  bit  older  he  had  a  horse.  He  learned  all 
the  tricks  of  riding,  including  "broncho  busting,"  and  made 
the  horse  the  means  of  his  mastery  of  ever  larger  reaches 
of  his  Minnesota  world. 

His  schooling  was  always  irregular.  His  father  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  Minnesota  when  Charles  was  but 
four  years  old,  and  the  family  came  and  went  from  west 
to  east  at  the  irregular  seasons  of  congressional  sessions. 
He  attended  a  Washington  high  school,  but  much  of  his 
formal  "education"  came  from  the  coaching  which  his 
mother  gave  him.  "He  was  not  hard  to  teach,"  she  says, 
"but  I  must  confess  he  did  not  study  hard  on  things  that 
did  not  interest  him."  Charles  Darwin  was  thrown  out  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  for  the  same  reason. 

HE  began  to  find  himself  fully  when  he  got  his  first 
motorcycle.  He  "puttered  about"  with  this  machine. 
He  took  long  tours  over  the  country  with  it,  and  later  with 
his  first  automobile.  Mastering  these  vehicles  of  the  new 
century,  and  the  countryside  made  available  by  means  of 
them,  made  up  the  record  of  his  early  youth.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  able  to  run  all  the  machines  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  he  was,  during  the  war  years,  practically 
the  manager  of  the  farm. 

Now  he  seems  to  have  learned  more  than  how  to  start 
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and  stop  a  machine:  he  seems  to  have  learned  the  theory 
of  the  thing,  and  with  it  its  mathematics.  At  any  rate, 
when  he  came  upon  his  first  flying  machine,  he  mastered 
it  not  merely  as  a  bit  of  mechanism  but  as  an  instrument 
of  navigation  and  as  a  means  of  discovery.  His  mother 
says  that  by  this  time  he  had  become  independent  in  mind 
and  spirit:  "The  story  of  his  aviation  is  his  own  story.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  I  never  sought  to  interfere." 
A  free  spirit,  armed  with  the  technical  understanding  and 
the  skill  of  handling  instruments  that  enable  that  free  spirit 
to  go  its  own  way  in  the  world :  that  was  Lindbergh  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two — the  normal  age  of  graduation  from 
college  or  university.  Was  he  educated  ? 

He  is  clear-headed,  naif ;  untrained  in  the  ways  of 
cities,  yet  able  to  meet  scholars,  presidents,  kings  and  queens 
with  dignity — with  something  of  that  "natural  simplicity" 
whhh  Fenimore  Cooper  used  to  attribute  to  the  pioneer 
hero  of  his  Leatherstocking  Tales.  When  offers  of  millions 
have  been  thrown  at  him,  he  has  quietly  answered:  "I 
expect  to  go  on  doing  the  things  that  are  in  me  to  do.  I 
am  an  air  man.  I  shall  do  no  blood  and  thunder  stuff. 
But  I  shall  turn  down  no  offer  that  promises  me  the  chance 
to  do  what  I  want  to  do:  refusing  such  a  chance  would 
be  neither  courteous  nor  intelligent!"  He  is  an  educated 
man  who  is  able  to  deal  with  life  courteously  and  in- 
telligently. 

TO  be  sure,  there  was  good  stock  to  begin  with.  His 
grandfather  Lindbergh  was  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
parliament  and  a  pioneer  in  the  great  woods  of  northern 
Minnesota,  where  stories  of  his  independence  still  are  to 
be  heard.  His  father  was  an  insurgent  member  of  Congress 
for  ten  years.  On  his  mother's  side  there  is  evidence  of 
equally  good  stock. 

But  good  stock  is  easily  ruined  in  the  modern  world,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  later  generations  of  many 
a  "good  family."  Lindbergh's  inheritance  was  not  wasted 
or  dissipated,  either  by  his  own  folly,  or  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  unintelligent  institutional  disciplines. 

True,  that  proves  nothing  for  the  rest  of  us ;  in  fact,  have 
we  not  always  heard  that  the  exception  proves  the  rule? 
And  does  that  not  mean  that  Lindbergh's  success  outside 
the  usual  run  proves  how  necessary  the  usual  run  is  for  all 
the  rest  of  us! 

The  two  most  common  types  of  "exception"  are  the 
criminal  and  the  genius.  Now  it  must  be  obvious  that 
Lindbergh  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  a  criminal,  unless 


flying  into  France  without  a  passport  visa  would  so  qualify 
him  in  these  timorous  times. 

But,  is  he  a  "genius"?  Well,  no  one  would  have  said 
so  ten  weeks  ago.  He  has  courage — the  courage  of  youth — 
and  audacity.  How  did  he  save  these  qualities  through  the 
years?  Would  a  graduate  of  our  schools,  who  had  care- 
fully conned  his  lessons,  made  high  grades  for  sixteen  years 
in  all  subjects,  and  bent  to  all  the  conformities  of  the 
campus,  sail  off  alone  across  the  Atlantic?  Must  we  not 
admit  that  this  pioneering  urge  remained  to  this  audacious 
youth  because  he  had  never  submitted  completely  to  the 
repressions  of  the  world  and  its  jealous  institutions?  At 
least,  must  not  this  explanation  be  admitted  to  court  along 
with  all  the  others? 

But  why  should  anyone  want  to  call  him  a  "genius"? 
Primarily  because  that  classification  would,  for  most  of  us, 
release  him  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  existence;  and  it 
would  release  the  rest  of  us  from  the  necessity  of  learning 
anything  from  his  career.  Thus,  we  could  rejoice  with  him 
in  his  triumph,  and  then  go  back  to  the  contracted  routines 
of  our  institutional  ways  and,  with  good  face,  reject  every 
critical  implication  of  his  accomplishment.  And,  if  even 
then  we  were  a  bit  uneasy  over  the  existence  of  this  type 
of  unsuspected  "genius"  in  our  midst,  we  could  help  cele- 
brate his  return  to  his  native  land  by  covering  the  wings 
of  his  spirit  with  cloying  adulations  as  the  sleet  threatened 
his  plane  in  midocean,  until  in  sheer  fatigue  he  should  drop 
from  his  high  course  and  become  one  with  the  common- 
place rest  of  us. 

Doubtless,  as  the  world  runs,  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  us 
must  be  content  to  be  shaped  and  moulded  by  the  routine 
ways  and  forms  of  the  world  to  the  routine  tasks  of  life. 
But,  if  the  sort  of  thing  that  young  Lindbergh  did  is  really 
to  be  regarded  as  admirable,  then  should  we  not  be  anxious 
to  secure  to  the  youth  of  the  land  opportunities  for  more 
of  the  kind  of  education  Lindbergh  so  fortunately  worked 
out  for  himself?  I  do  not  intend  to  suggest  how  that  sort 
of  education  can  be  assured ;  but  a  land  and  an  age  that 
can  do  great  things  in  mechanics  ought  not  to  be  balked 
by  equally  great  undertakings  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit! 

Certainly,  in  the  response  that  the  world — especially  the 
world  of  great  cities— has  made  to  the  performances  of 
this  mid-western  boy,  we  can  read  of  the  homesickness  of 
the  human  soul,  immured  in  city  canyons  and  routine  tasks, 
for  the  freer  world  of  youth,  for  the  open  spaces  of  the 
pioneer,  for  the  joy  of  battling  with  nature  and  clean  storms 
once  more  on  the  frontiers  of  the  earth. 


Was  It  Luck? 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  and  his  fa- 
ther, farmer,  pacifist,  radical,  for 
ten  years  a  member  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  group  in  Congress,  Nonpar- 
tisan  League  candidate  for  governor 
of  Minnesota.  The  grandfather 
was  a  member  of  the  Swedish  par- 
liament, a  pioneer  in  our  North- 
west.  In  school  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Lindbergh 
studied  only  what  interested  him. 
His  education  came  from  his  boy- 
hood  on  the  farm  and  his  early 
ability  to  run  all  the  farm  machinery 
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See  Your  Doctor 


By  DONALD  B.  ARMSTRONG 


GHOUSANDS  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  letters  are  written  by  residents  of 
the  United   States  each  year  seeking  health 
and   medical    advice.    These   come    for   the 
most  part  to  national  agencies  such   as  the 
United    States    Public    Health    Service,    the 
national   voluntary  health   and   medical   societies,   the   daily 
press  health  columnists,   and   the  life   insurance  companies. 
While  helpful  advice  and  guidance  can  be  given  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  these  inquiries,  yet  if  the  experience  of  one 
of  these  "national  information  bureaus"  is  any  guide,  then 
the  large  bulk  of  correspondence  that  ensues  is   futile  for 
reasons  inherent  in  the  procedure. 

One  man  or  woman  in  twenty  seeks  advice  concerning 
a  particular  phase  of  a  community  health  organization  and 
can  intelligently  be  referred  to  the  national  or  local  organ- 
ization interested  in  that  activity.  One  person  in  twenty 
raises  a  simple,  theoretical  question  of  personal  hygiene, 
concerning  diet  or  rest  or  exercise  or  an  immunological 
procedure  such  as  the  use  of  diphtheria  toxin-antitoxin — 
and  can  be  legitimately  answered  on  impersonal,  theoretical 
lines.  Perhaps  one  in  twenty  seeks  guidance  with  reference 
to  an  advertised  and  fraudulent  "cure"  and  can  be  safely  ad- 
vised. Still  another  seeks  a  reference  to  health  literature  or 
a  request  for  a  health  pamphlet  and  can  be  safely  instructed. 
However,  while  this  is  an  impressionistic  estimate  and 
not  a  statistical  calculation,  there  remain  about  sixteen  out 
of  the  twenty  who  are  or  who  think  they  are  ill,  who  have 
tried  or  plan  to  try  medical  service,  or  advertised  cures, 
and  who  want  medical  advice.  Some  of  these  sixteen  are 
new  in  their  community  and  want  the  name  of  a  reliable 
physician.  Some  want  to  find  a  specialist,  though  that  may 
not  be  what  they  need.  Some  submit  symptoms  and  want 
a  diagnosis  and  suggestions  for  treatment  by  mail.  To  the 
great  majority  of  these,  what  is  the  answer?  The  answer 
is,  "See  your  doctor."  Why  is  this  a  futile  reply?  Because 
they  haven't  any  doctor,  or  don't  know  the  right  kind,  or 
don't  know  how  to  find  a  specialist,  or  don't  know  the 
difference  between  a  qualified  practitioner  of  medicine  and 
a  "doctor"  of  any  one  of  the  flourishing  varieties  of  quackery. 
"There  is  no  clinic  in  my  community — how  can  I  get 
a  thorough  health  examination?" 

"I  would  like  to  have  my  child  immunized.  Please  tell 
me  what  physician  to  go  to  and  what  he  will  charge?"  If 
there  is  no  free  Health  Department  immunization  service 
in  this  community,  the  answer  is,  "Take  it  up  with  a 
reliable  physician."  Will  they?  Probably  not,  for  they 
knew  that  before,  and  the  actual  inquiries  raised  have  not 
been  answered. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  intimate  medical  guidance 
— previously  given  to  a  degree  at  least  by  the  family  doctor, 
the  priest,  the  pastor — there  is  a  growing  distrust  in  ortho- 
dox medicine.  This  is  naturally  fostered  by  the  cults. 
Strangely  enough,  this  distrust  and  antipathy  are  furthered 
by  pessimists  in  the  ranks  of  medicine  itself. 


"The  rank  and  file  of  physicians  are  hopeless." 

"The  average  doctor  does  about  as  much  harm  as  he 
does  good." 

Admiration  has  been  expressed  for  the  courage  of.  the 
medical  man  who  gets  up  before  a  professional  group  and 
declares  that  doctors  and  nurses  are  much  overvalued, 
and  ".  .  .  don't  save  lives  anyway."  One  sometimes  wonders 
whether  this  is  courage  or  an  effort  to  be  conspicuous.  Is 
it  a  conscious  effort  to  appraise  the  value  of  medical  service 
at  its  true  worth,  or  an  unconscious  manifestation  of  ex- 
hibitionism, oV  perhaps  both  ? 

At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  that  medical  practice  is  some- 
what on  trial  and  is  going  to  be  compelled  to  answer  such 
questions  as,  Why  send  them  to  a  doctor  anyway?  Why 
call  the  nurse?  Do  doctors  really  save  lives? 

Now  these  questions  are  perhaps  rather  hard  to  answer 
statistically,  yet  the  clinical  evidence  seems  clear.  Aside 
from  the  physical  comfort  and  mental  reassurance  which  the 
nurse  and  the  doctor  frequently  give,  is  there  ever  any  im- 
mediate, vital,  life-saving,  or  life-prolonging  service  which 
the  doctor  performs?  This  may  be  somewhat  aside  from 
the  problem  of  general  medical  guidance,  but  it  is  an  inter- 
esting and  significant  aside. 

Doctors  do  save  lives!  It  seems  obvious  that  the  surgeon 
who  diagnoses  an  appendix  about  to  rupture  and  removes  it, 
frequently  saves  the  patient's  life.  The  physician  who  ex- 
amines his  patient,  finds  an  incipient  case  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  advises  with  reference  to  rest,  food,  and  other 
methods  of  treatment,  makes  provision  for  home  or  institu- 
tional care,  and  arranges  also  for  the  necessary  nursing 
service,  plays  a  big  part  in  saving  his  patient's  life.  A 
physician  who  by  examination  makes  a  diagnosis  of  a 
moderately  advanced,  yet  more  or  less  controllable  heart 
lesion,  and  gives  competent  medical  advice  as  to  a  conserva- 
tive and  compensating  regime  for  living,  not  only  saves 
that  person's  life,  but  may  very  materially  prolong  it. 

DID  the  striking  decline  in  diphtheria  mortality  follow- 
ing the  discovery  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  not  prove 
clearly  that  the  doctors  in  those  days  who  were  giving 
antitoxin  early  in  the  disease  and  in  sufficiently  large  doses, 
were  literally  saving  thousands  of  lives?  Take  the  boy 
with  "growing  pains."  He  is  taken  to  the  doctor  with 
vague  symptoms,  but  enlarged  and  infected  tonsils  are  dis- 
covered. Almost  certainly  their  removal  in  many  instances 
prevents  further  rheumatic  sequelae,  very  possibly  including 
incapacitating  if  not  fatal  heart  lesions  and  premature  death. 
Think  of  the  numerous  mastoids  that  are  prevented  each 
year  by  the  thousands  of  middle  ear  infections  that  are 
relieved  by  skillful  yet  simple  and  obvious  surgical  treat- 
ment. Or  consider  even  measles,  prior  to  the  days  of  con- 
valescent serum :  did  the  old  family  doctor  with  his  gracious, 
comforting  kindly  reassurance,  and  with  his  suggestions  about 
symptomatic  treatment  and  the  environment  of  the  sickroom, 
together  with  his  detection  of  danger  signals  of  pneumonia 
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— did  he  ever  prevent  the  development  of  the  more  serious 
complications  of  this  disease?    He  undoubtedly  did! 

One  should  perhaps  also  remember  what  goes  on  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  psychiatrist.  The  manic-depressives 
diagnosed,  institutionalized,  and  treated — does  this  save 
lives?  Even  with  the  best  of  medical  care,  it  is  stated  that 
about  80  per  cent  of  manic-depressives  ultimately  commit 
suicide.  Were  it  not,  however,  for  the  type  of  treatment  that 
arrests  many  cases  of  this  affliction,  it  is  believed  by  psy- 
chiatrists that  this  suicide  rate  would  certainly  approximate 
IOO  per  cent.  Furthermore,  those  effectively  treated  are 
known  in  hundreds  of  instances  to  lead  useful,  creative  lives. 

OF  course  the  test  for  the  skeptic  is  to  be  found  when 
he  is  face  to  face  with  distressing  illness  in  his  own 
family.  Let  us  suppose  a  wife  or  child  ill  with  pneumonia. 
Will  he  or  will  he  not  call  an  experienced  clinician?  Is  he 
likely  to  see  any  advantage  in  having  cultures  taken,  in 
having  the  organism  typed,  possibly  in  using  a  pneumonia 
serum  ?  Is  he  likely  to  find  that  after  all  there  is  considerable 
advantage  in  having  in  the  home  a  nurse  with  excellent 
professional  training,  who  knows  how  at  least  to  carry  out 
the  doctor's  orders,  and  to  give  general  care  leading  to  the 
comfort  of  the  patient?  Even  comfort  will  seem  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  not  altogether  inseparable  from 
the  factors  that  bear  upon  the  life  and  death  chances  of 
the  patient. 

Finally,  consider  a  case  of  typhoid  in  any  poor  industrial 
home.  For  some  reason,  hospitalization  is  impracticable. 
Does  even  hourly  bedside  visiting  on  the  part  of  a  nurse 
have  any  bearing  upon  the  patient's  prospects  of  recovery? 
The  nurse  goes  into  the  home,  working  under  the  doctor's 
directions,  and  able  intelligently  to  follow  out  his  direc- 
tions. She  is  trained  to  make  the  best  of  the  hygienic 
possibilities  of  the  home  environment.  She  is  trained  to 
instruct  other  members  of  the  family  to  care  for  the  patient 
during  her  absence.  Given  equally  severe  types  of  the 
disease  in  different  homes,  with  the  doctor  and  the  nurse 
in  attendance,  even  though  intermittently,  in  one  home,  and 
no  medical  or  nursing  provision  in  the  other — on  which 
patient's  life  would  you  like  to  wager? 

It  apparently  is  not  necessary  to  go  very  far  in  the  clinical 
field  in  order  to  reach  the  point  of  feeling  quite  justified 
in  referring  people  to  doctors  and  nurses.  This  is  especially 
true  when  you  consider  the  alternatives,  which  are  either 
no  care  at  all,  or  miscare  under  quackery.  If  doctors  "do 
not  save  lives,"  where  lies  the  patient's  next  best  chance — 
with  no  doctor  at  all  or  with  the  quack  or  anti-medical 
artist  of  one  type  or  another? 

However,  in  spite  of  all  of  this  clinical  evidence,  there 
are  no  very  clear-cut  figures  as  to  just  how  much  doctors, 
as  such,  do  save  lives.  We  do  have  some  very  significant 
data  on  the  advantageous  effect  of  the  combination  of 
doctors,  nurses,  and  personal  health  education.  I  refer  here 
to  the  mortality  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  among  its  industrial  policyholders.  Dur- 
ing the  period  1911  to  1926,  this  combination  of  services 
was  offered  to  millions  of  policyholders.  It  included, 
primarily,  nursing  care  of  the  acutely  ill,  a  privilege  which 
was  extended  to  policyholders,  however,  only  when  they 
were  under  the  care  of  a  regular,  licensed  physician.  Now, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  decline  in  mortality  among 
these  industrial  policyholders,  in  excess  of  the  decline  in  the 


Registration  Area  of  the  United  States,  for  the  same  period, 
represents  a  cumulative  net  saving  of  275,000  lives.  This 
means,  incidentally,  a  saving  of  about  sixty-five  million 
dollars  in  death  claims,  which  in  a  mutual,  cooperative 
enterprise  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, goes  back  to  the  members  of  the  association,  or  the 
policyholders  in  dividends,  or  cheaper  insurance.  For  the 
period  1911  to  1925,  the  average  duration  of  life  among 
the  industrial  policyholders  of  the  Metropolitan  has  in- 
creased by  8.88  years,  whereas  for  the  Registration  Area, 
this  increase  has  been  only  5.16  years.  Admittedly,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  this  excess  im- 
provement in  mortality  results  from  medical  service,  what 
from  nursing  service,  and  what  from  health  education.  But 
as  the  health  education  was  carried  out  in  large  part  in 
homes  subject  to  medical  care,  and  as  the  nursing  service 
was  extended  only  to  homes  with  the  advantage  of  medical 
care,  it  seems  to  be  an  experience  that  materially  supports 
our  clinical  belief  that  we  are  still  justified  in  urging  people 
to  "see  the  doctor." 

After  all,  we  recommend  that  people  "see  the  doctor"  not 
only  to  save  their  lives.  It  is  important  also  for  them  to  see 
the  doctor  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  minor  ills.  Prompt 
medical  diagnosis  and  treatment  will  lessen  even  partial 
incapacity,  and  will  decrease  the  cost  of  limitable  illness. 
The  physician,  particularly  in  the  immediate  future,  will 
be  expected  not  only  to  treat  minor  disease  and  to  save  life 
in  threatened  major  catastrophes,  but  will  also  detect  in- 
cipient lesions  when  curable,  and  give  hygienic  advice  as  to 
health  conserving  methods  of  living.  In  many  instances, 
if  he  does  nothing  more  after  a  thorough  examination  than 
to  confer  upon  the  patient  "the  grand  and  glorious  feeling" 
that  his  symptoms  are  of  slight  importance,  that  he  is  func- 
tioning normally,  and  still  going  strong,  he  will  be  per- 
forming a  very  valuable  mental  hygienic  service  in  this 
neurotic  age. 

How,  what,  in  more  detail,  do  people  who  seek  medical 
advice  by  mail  want  to  know?  What  do  they  ask  about? 
We  have  already  indicated  in  a  rough  way,  the  range  of 
these  inquiries,  and  what  percentage  of  them  results  in  a 
worth  while  correspondence.  Of  course,  not  all  of  the  in- 
quiries are  serious: 

"Is  certified  milk  fattening?  I  would  like  to  fatten  my 
husband,  and  at  present  he  weighs  only  ninety-eight  pounds 
soaking  wet." 

ONE  lady  writes  that  she  is  suffering  from  "an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  oriole  in  her  throat."  A  man,  after  stat- 
ing that  he  is  "64  years  old"  and  "used  to  ride  40  miles 
on  wheel  before  breakfast"  complains  of  photophobia,  and 
adds  "extreme  sensitiveness  to  light:  it  makes  me  tired." 
Another  correspondent  complains  that  he  is  unable  to  detect 
odors  as  readily  as  other  people,  and  asks  "which  of  the 
exercises  is  best  for  this  failing  of  mine." 

Some  questions,  such  as  the  following  are  obviously  easy 
to  answer  in  a  way  that  promises  to  be  somewhat  helpful. 

"There  is  an  old  nut  in  my  place  of  business  that  doesn't 
believe  in  vaccination,  etc.,'  and  goes  around  preaching  her 
doctrine,  and  I  would  like  to  prove  to  her  that  she  is  wrong. 
Not  being  an  authority  myself,  I  have  quite  a  time  of  it." 

"Will  you  kindly  send  me  any  booklets  or  other  literature 
you  may  have  on  the  subject  of  the  care,  cure,  and  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis." 
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"Do  you  know  if  there  is  a  book  on  cancer  which  would 
tell  something  about  the  development  of  it,  and  how  the 
patient  is  affected?" 

"Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  prevention  of 
measles  and  scarlet  fever?" 

"What  is  the  theory  on  which  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion or  the  use  of  serums  is  based?" 

As  we  implied  earlier,  however,  the  great  majority  raise 
questions  that  are  either  not  easy  to  answer  directly,  or  that 
cannot  be  answered  at  all  without  direct  medical  informa- 
tion concerning  the  patient's  condition  or  that  can  only  be 
answered  effectively  with  some  opportunity  for  further  more 
or  less  intimate  medical  guidance  and  follow-up.  Frauds 
and  advertised  "cures"  stimulate  many  inquiries.  A  routine 
reply  is  not  always  an  adequate  answer  to  such  inquiries  as 
the  following: 

"My  wife  and  I  have  almost  made  up  our  minds  to  try 
an  advertised  cure  for  diabetes.  Yet  we  are  hesitating  and 
decided  that  you  might  possibly  give  us  what  knowledge 
you  have  of  the  Sanborn  treatment  for  diabetes." 

"We  would  like  to  know  whether  you  think  Ovaltine  is 
harmful  or  not.  I  have  trouble  in  sleeping." 

'I  am  forty  pounds  overweight  and  would  like  to  reduce. 
Is  there  anything  injurious  in  the  Marmola  tablets?" 

"I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  opinion  by  return  mail 
on  the  advisability  of  the  use  of  reducing  soap  when  applied 
to  a  full  bust  or  a  fat  face." 

A  SUFFERER  from  cancer  writes:  "Am  I  wasting 
_/y_  valuable  time  in  trying  to  purge  myself  through  the 
blood?" 

A  supposed  sufferer  from  anaemia  asks  whether  there  is 
any  way  to  put  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  "without  resorting 
to  so-called  patient  medicines." 

Then,  it  is  not  surprising  how  many  inquiries  reflect  the 
previously  mentioned  extensive  and  possibly  growing  discon- 
tent with  and  distrust  for  the  orthodox  medical  profession. 
This  is  reflected  in  questions  from  individuals  who  have  not 
yet  broken  away  from  the  medical  fold,  but  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  question  the  validity  of  medical  advice 
and  the  ability  of  the  medical  profession.  This  is  found 
especially  in  communications  with  reference  to  periodic 
health  examinations. 

For  many  years,  health  departments  and  voluntary  health 
agencies  have  been  urging  people  to  go  to  their  doctors  for 
an  annual  health  examination.  Unfortunately,  the  medical 
profession  both  individually  and  in  an  organized  way,  was 
slow  to  take  up  this  movement.  Consequently,  they  were 
not,  and  indeed  are  not  yet  to  any  great  extent,  equipped  or 
mentally  adjusted  to  give  the  type  of  service  required  in 
this  field  of  personal  hygiene  and  the  private  practice  of 
preventive  medicine.  Yet  people  are  to  a  greater  and  greater 
degree  going  to  their  doctors  for  this  service.  With  what 
result?  "Some  doctors  don't  seem  to  know  what  you  are 
driving  at  when  you  come  in  and  say  that  nothing  is  the 
matter  with  you  but  you  want  to  be  examined."  Another 
writes:  "It  has  been  my  experience  when  I  have  asked  for 
such  an  examination,  I  only  receive  the  examination  in  one 
local  spot,  and  must  have  a  number  of  visits,  and  this  is 
not  satisfactory."  Another:  "Where  would  you  advise  a 
person  to  go  in  order  to  get  a  good,  efficient,  general  ex- 
amination? Personally,  I  don't  know  of  a  physicion  in 
whom  I  have  enough  confidence  to  make  a  good  examina- 


tion." Another  requests  a  definite  outline  of  what  an 
examination  should  cover,  and  adds:  "I  feel  that  the  average 
physician's  examination  is  entirely  too  superficial  unless  he 
follows  an  outline  prescribed.  .  .  ."  Hundreds  of  letters  ask 
that  a  local  physician  be  recommended,  which  it  is  ordinarily 
impracticable  to  do.  "I  wish  to  be  thoroughly  examined 
so  will  you  please  send  me  the  name  of  a  doctor."  "What 
physician  or  at  what  hospital  could  I  get  a  complete 
physical  examination,  including  X-ray  inspection  of  teeth 
and  other  parts?"  "Could  you  kindly  advise  me  where  three 
members  of  one  family  may  have  thorough  examinations 
and  obtain  correct  analysis  of  their  conditions,  and  recom- 
mendation on  how  to  live  to  gain  good  health,  also  at  what 
cost  this  may  be  obtained?" 

These  health  examination  inquiries  represent  the  type  of 
mind  that  is  looking  to  some  extent  for  preventive  medical 
advice.  But  after  all,  the  great  bulk  of  the  inquiries  come 
down  to  one  thing,  namely,  a  need  for  sound  medical 
guidance  with  reference  to  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and 
particularly  to  treatment.  Now,  of  course,  diagnoses  can- 
not be  made  by  mail,  treatment  cannot  be  advised  by  mail. 
The  only  answer  to  a  considerable  bulk  of  these  inquiries 
is  "consult  your  physician."  "Are  my  decayed  teeth  affect- 
ing my  general  health?"  "What  diet  would  you  suggest 
for  me:  I  work  indoors?"  "How  long  should  treatment 
for  a  four-plus  Wassermann  be  continued?"  "Would  you 
advise  the  use  of  insulin  in  my  case?"  These  illustrations 
might  be  listed  by  the  thousand,  where  the  only  answer  is 
"consult  your  doctor  or  dentist."  That  is  the  only  answer, 
and  a  corollary  to  it  is  the  increased  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  medical  profession  for  meeting  these  seekers 
after  health  with  sympathy  and  intelligence.  It  involves 
not  only  increased  medical  service,  but  a  growing  opportunity 
for  the  practice,  on  an  individual  basis,  of  preventive 
medicine. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  these  people  can  be  helped 
only  by  direct  contact  with  competent  medical  service.  Most 
of  them  need  a  thorough  examination,  specific  advice  as  to 
treatment,  and  continued  medical  follow-up.  Other  types 
of  inquiries  which  can  be  wisely  and  helpfully  handled  only 
by  local,  direct,  and  intimate  contact  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fields  of  mental  hygiene,  heart  disease:  "Can  you  suggest 
some  special  doctor  who  might  be  able  to  put  me  on  my  feet 
again;"  gastro-intestinal  conditions,  "I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  you  would  tell  me  of  a  good  diagnostician  as 
I  suffer  greatly  from  indigestion;"  orthopedics,  "I  have 
suffered  with  foot  troubles  for  eleven  years.  Can  you  re- 
commend an  orthopedist  to  me  ?"  dermatology,  ".  .  .  sores  on 
my  arms  and  body.  Can  you  do  anything  for  me  either  by 
sending  or  recommending  a  doctor?"  ophthalmology,  "I 
wonder  if  you  would  please  give  me  the  name  of  an  eye 
doctor;"  roentgenology,  "Would  be  very  grateful  if  you 
could  supply  me  with  the  address  of  a  reliable  X-ray  house. 
We  are  working  people  and  cannot  afford  to  take  chances 
with  the  quacks;"  glandular  therapy,  "Can  you  recommend 
a  good  doctor  for  simple  goiter — one  whose  charges  are 
reasonable  ?" 

Then,  again,  in  this  field  of  treatment  as  well  as  in  the 
field  of  prevention,  the  correspondence  reiterated  a  grow- 
ing and  certainly  decidedly  critical  attitude  toward  medical 
service. 

"I  have  been  having  throat  trouble  for  a  good  many 
years.  An  examination  institute  (Continued  on  page  393) 
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great  annual  pother  over  summer  reading 
ls  upon  us.  Shall  we  read  light  literature 
during  dog  days  or  seize  the  long  hours  to 
win  through  the  serious  books  we  have 
missed  in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  year?  There 
is  only  one  precise  rule:  Do  what  you  like. 
Slogging  through  great  tomes  for  conscience  sake  will  profit 
you  little,  nor  will  stuffing  your  crop  with  fiction.  Part  of 
every  well-planned  vacation  should,  of  course,  be  devoted 
to  the  blessed  anodyne  of  detective  stories;  but  for  the  rest, 
most  light  books  do  not  draw  you  deep  enough  into  fantasy 
or  puzzle  you  with  character  or  even  tease  you  enough  with 
plot  to  make  you  forget  yourself.  Therefore,  I  have  made 
earnest  search  to  discover  a  summer  list  that  will  entertain 
because  the  books  mean  something,  and  yet  will  never  bore 
you  with  sodden  fact  or  profitless  theory. 

For  pure  delight  compact  of  dare-deviltry  and  exotic 
thrills  I  would  put  first  in  my  traveler's  bag — Revolt  in  the 
Desert,  by  T.  E.  Lawrence.  Here  are  a  dozen  Beau  Gestes 
made  into  one  gorgeous  sun-drenched  tale  of  war,  Arab 
sheiks,  intrigue,  and  blazing  desert  landscapes.  This  is  a 
whole  new  cut  of  life  revealed  in  brilliant  words  by  the 
gentleman  Crusader  who  helped  England  break  the  Turk's 
control  in  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia.  The  gist  of  this 
Arabian  night  is  a  long  train  of  camel-riders  padding 
through  the  shadows  to  blow  up  a  railroad  with  very 
modern  dynamite.  Here  are  alarums  and  excursions,  blood 


and  valor,  enough  to  make  you  forget  anything  .  .  .  and  it's 
all  true.  On  the  sense  side,  you  will  learn  geography  and 
folk-lore  and  Oriental  politics  and  the  ethics  of  the  desert, 
and  perceive  again  what  makes  the  sun  refuse  to  set  on  the 
British  Empire.  The  bright  words  of  those  charges  over 
the  sands  to  Allah  or  to  loot  will  wake  your  dull  blood; 
and  the  tale  of  how  the  Sherif  feeds  his  guest  on  whole 
lambs  will  keep  you  chuckling  into  the  night  and  give  you 
sympathetic  indigestion.  Yes,  this  book  will  lend  color  to 
a  week  of  summer  (or  winter)  for  it  is  an  outdoor  book,  a 
man's  book,  a  book  of  fantasy  and  style  and  humor  and  it 
proves  that  skyscrapers  are  dull  things. 

For  drama  I  offer  you  two  volumes.  First,  Paul  Green's 
The  Field  God  and  In  Abraham's  Bosom,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  play.  They  should  be  read  out  of  doors  where  you 
are  close  to  the  manoeuvres  of  haymaking  and  the  revolving 
cycles  of  the  soil.  Both  are  born  of  the  earth,  the  earth 
as  it  yields  human  aspiration  and  tragedy  in  the  fields  of 
North  Carolina.  They  deal  with  elementals — the  struggle 
of  a  Negro  visionary  to  make  his  dreams  come  true,  and  the 
way  primitive  passions  bend  and  create  a  tiny  group  on  a 
farm.  The  summer  is  a  good  time  to  return  to  elementals 
and  to  remember  that  man  is  only  articulate  dust  and  must 
find  in  Mother  Earth  his  strength  whether  from  hard-won 
crops  or  primitive  emotions.  These  are  sad  plays,  but  not 
discouraging.  They  read  well,  being  independent  of  the 
artifices  of  the  stage.  No  vacation  is  perfect  without  tears 
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for  tears  make  the  sunshine  more  blessed  and  here  are  tears 
for  the  hard  fate  of  good  men  and  dreamers  in  an  irre- 
concilable world. 

In  Marco  Millions  you  will  find  a  new  Eugene  O'Neill, 
an  O'Neill  who  takes  the  material  of  Sinclair  Lewis  and 
works  it  into  the  impudence  and  gayety  of  Bernard  Shaw. 
It's  a  bravura  piece  with  as  many  chuckles  in  it  as  you 
found  in  Shaw's  Caesar  and  Cleopatra.  This  fantastic  satire 
on  big  business  and  human  vanity  pictures  the  greatest 
traveling  salesman  of  all  time,  Marco  Polo,  who  made  his 
million  and  won  the  love  of  Kublai  Khan's  daughter,  but 
left  her  to  return  to  Venice  and  Donata — who  "is  a  mighty 
fine  little  woman,"  and  whose  picture  he  carried  in  a  locket 
all  the  time  and  showed  on  small  provocation.  Marco,  who 
told  the  truth  and  so  won  the  reputation  of  Prince  of 
Liars,  is  shown  as  a  kind  of  poetical  'Babbitt  who  wanders 
among  strange  people  and  many  religions,  and  untouched 
by  anything,  lets  the  light  of  his  horse-sense  in  on  the 
heathen. 

HE  goes  through  the  Arabian  Nights  talking  the  lingo 
of  the  Pullman  smoker,  even  telling  the  jokes!  Here 
is  satire  and  symbolism  directed  at  our  modern  commercial 
crassness,  but  ever  and  anon  lit  up  by  that  flash  of  mystic 
poetry  O'Neill  shares  with  all  Celts.  There  is  a  pure  and 
moving  beauty  about  the  love  and  marriage  and  death  of 
the  little  Princess  that  could  only  come  from  Ireland.  The 
play  marks  a  mile-stone  for  O'Neill,  I  think,  for  it  cuts 
deeper  and  sweeter  into  the  final  emotions  of  life  in  a  way 
never  done  before,  and  displays  an  intellectual  mastery  over 
his  material  that  promises  a  sureness  in  his  future  plays 
we  have  sometimes  missed  amid  the  gropings  of  The 
Fountain  and  The  Great  God  Brown.  Life  is  beautiful 
and  tragic  and  funny  to  this  man,  and  that  always  means 
great  art. 

While  I  speak  of  poetry  let  me  urge  you  to  read  Edward 
Robinson's  last  poem,  Tristram.  The  old  legend  has  never 
been  told  with  more  dignity  and  emotion,  nor  in  lines  that 
possess  such  human  simplicity  and  life-likeness.  These  kings 
and  princesses  with  fair  white  hands  are  not  vague  symbols, 
but  suffering  people  who  move  to  their  doom  with  the  same 
wonderment  and  pain  that  leaps  onto  the  front  pages  of 
the  newspapers  sometimes  in  this  very  year.  This  is  a 
better  love  story  to  read  on  a  summer's  afternoon  than  are 
those  cheap  and  cynic  things  parading  in  too  many  modern 
novels.  You  might  also  stick  in  your  pocket  the  new  set  of 
Pamphlet  Poets  issued  for  twenty-five  cents.  These  include 
some  of  the  best  from  Emerson,  Witter  Bynner,  Edna 
Millay,  Emily  Dickinson,  and  two  groups  selected  from 
the  New  York  Wits,  running  all  the  way  from  Clement 
Moore  to  H.  C.  Bunner  and  Guy  Carryl,  and  from  four 
Negro  poets. 

WE  are  opulent  in  biography  these  days  so  I  dare  only 
recommend  two  volumes  that  have  amused  and  in- 
structed me.  Lloyd  Morris  presents  a  picture  of  Hawthorne 
that  shows  the  man  and  his  setting  better  than  anything  I 
know.  His  odd  and  austere  mother  and  strange  sisters  and  the 
life  they  led  in  the  dim  Salem  house  account  for  much  in  the 
introspective  Nathaniel.  The  story  of  his  love  and  marriage 
and  the  idyll  of  their  life  at  the  Manse  in  Concord  is  fragile 
and  full  of  poetical  passion.  The  queer  group  that  tried  to 
mingle  transcendentalism  and  market-gardening  on  Brook 
Farm  are  etched  with  quiet  humor  and  yet  with  such 


human  friendliness  that  you  love  them  while  you  laugh  at 
them.  And  Concord  becomes  a  real  village  where  gods  like 
Emerson  and  Thoreau  took  walks  together  and  had  their 
little  visitations  of  jealousy  and  boredom.  No  study  of  the 
Concord  group  has  ever  made  these  gentlemen  so  real  and 
human.  Through  it  all  runs  the  tragedy  of  Hawthorne, 
bred  in  the  bone  with  the  strange  denying  psychology  of 
the  Puritan,  yet  full  always  of  suppressed  emotions  and 
wistful  yearnings  for  the  color  and  pageantry  of  life  that 
never  came  until  he  finally  won  his  place  as  consul  at 
Liverpool,  and  there  and  later  in  Rome  suddenly  blossomed. 
He  came  then  to  some  measure  of  financial  security,  his 
taste  for  wine  and  good  cigars  (of  which  none  generally 
suspect  the  gentle  Puritan  of  tradition)  found  decent  re- 
lease, and  he  seemed  ripe  for  greater  work.  But  when  he 
returned  to  the  dullness  and  restraint  of  the  environment 
that  had  made  him  what  he  was,  he  seemed  to  suffer  some 
inexplicable  change,  and  faded  to  death  with  no  explanation 
at  all.  The  study  leaves  you  dim-eyed  at  the  tragedy  that 
lies  within  the  soul  of  men.  But  you  are  also  refreshed  at 
the  glimpses  of  how  genius  loves,  and  how  the  follies  and 
mysticism  of  New  England  work  its  Puritan  wonders  to 
perform. 

Stouter  and  noisier  are  the  five  "trumpets  of  jubilee" 
that  walk  across  Miss  Rourke's  stage.  They  are  all  creations 
of  that  bold  reformist  spirit  that  marked  the  middle  fifty 
years  of  the  igth  century  in  these  United  States.  The  new 
democracy  that  was  surging  through  the  continent  and 
creating  an  empire  seemed  to  need  megaphones  to  proclaim 
its  virtues  and  shout  its  achievements.  Here  are  megaphones. 
Miss  Rourke  says: 

Words — the  popular  mind  was  intoxicated  by  words;  speech 
might  have  provided  liberation;  sheer  articulation  apparently 
became  a  boon.  A  public  which  was  not  yet  a  civilization, 
which  much  less  composed  a  society,  might  have  been  seeking 
a  common  legend  or  sign  manual. 

Certainly  these  five  figures  dealt  in  words:  Lyman  Beecher 
and  Henry  Ward,  the  preachers,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
the  novelist  who  helped  make  a  war,  Horace  Greeley,  in- 
cessantly pouring  forth  words,  and  often  very  picturesque 
words,  in  his  Tribune,  and  Barnum,  the  first  of  the 
advertisers  and  persuaders  of  the  mob  to  believe  in  miracles. 

'  I  -HEY  had  in  them  a  kind  of  greatness  of  vision  coupled 
[  often  enough  with  an  inadequacy  of  thought.  Yet  they 
spoke  for  their  time,  and  the  time  heard.  Miss  Rourke 
gives  solid  three-dimensional  portraits  of  these  symbols.  She 
is  none  too  gentle  with  their  pretense  and  their  ultimate 
thinness,  but  she  understands  how  they  molded  and  also 
voiced  their  generation.  Indeed,  you  will  learn  a  lot  about 
that  mid-century  wave,  with  its  rhetoric,  its  magniloquence, 
and  its  sentimental  culture,  perhaps  best  typified  in  that 
East  Indian  monstrous  palace  Barnum  built  in  Connecticut 
and  called  "Iranistan."  This  volume  is  not  one  of  de- 
bunking, but  of  de-mything.  These  so-called  giants  are 
caught  out  of  their  official  poses  and  stripped  of  the  legends 
that  have  helped  to  make  them  great.  Yet  within  them 
resided  something  of  greatness,  much  of  courage,  and  vast 
reservoirs  of  tumultuous  energy  and  democratic  faith  in 
mere  size  that  we  find  missing  from  our  present  quieter, 
but  less  exciting  day.  Certainly  all  these  trumpets  are 
joyful,  singing  praises  unto  the  Lord.  Reading  of  them  is 
an  adventure  in  understanding  the  generation  whence  we 
are  descended  and  in  the  realization  of  how  strange  and 


diverse  are  the  instruments  by  which  an  inchoate  flood  of 
people  are  directed  upon  their  destiny. 
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Entre  Acte  on  Grand  Street 

THE  soul  of  New'York  will  be  duller  next  year.  The 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  Stage  will  be  dark.  The 
sponsors  of  this  miracle  in  community  art  want  a  year  off 
"to  think  things  over."  They  deserve  the  year,  but  every- 
one who  asks  that  the  stage  be  a  spiritual  adventure  will 
miss  them.  We  pray  this  is  only  an  entre  acte.  We  cannot 
believe  that  "the  rest  is  silence." 

The  Neighborhood  Playhouse  has  been  a  success.  Its 
managers  have  achieved  their  purpose.  They  have  set  a 
standard  'for  sincerity  and  integrity  in  art  that  has  uplifted 
the  American  stage.  Starting  as  an  adventure  in  play  at 
a  settlement  house,  the  Neighborhood  just  grew  and  grew. 
Think  of  what  these  visionaries  did  in  that  tiny  stage  on 
Grand  Street.  They  reunited  the  drama,  dance,  and  music. 
They  took  a  group  of  young  people  and  made  them  into  a 
responsive  balanced  company  with  a  spirit  never  discovered 
in  any  other  repertory  theater  in  this  country.  They  im- 
ported for  our  entertainment  charming  exotic  things  we 
would  never  have  seen  otherwise — the  Burmese  pwe,  the 
Chinese  pictorial  allegory,  the  ancient  commedia  dell  'arte. 
They  let  us  see  the  Color  Organ,  and  made  of  Walt  Whit- 
man's Salut  au  Monde!  a  processional  of  rhythmic  beauty. 
They  were  afraid  of  nothing.  Who  will  forget  the  rollick- 
ing nonsense  and  pointed  burlesque  of  the  Grand  Street 
Follies?  Where  has  expressionism  been  given  a  fairer  trial 
than  in  Pinwheel  this  year?  Here  was  an  international 
playhouse  with  its  roots  in  a  neighborhood,  experimental  but 
always  sane,  presenting  the  rare,  but  never  the  merely  preci- 
ous, and  finally  universal  because  it  was  based  on  the  ele- 
mentals  of  great  drama:  beauty,  spiritual  meaning,  and  joy 
in  play. 

But  such  gifts  are  costly.  In  mere  money,  these  ten 
years  or  so  have  cost  around  half  a  million  dollars;  the 
annual  deficit  was  over  'forty  thousand  dollars,  in  spite  of 
the  list  of  two  thousand  season  subscribers.  Grand  Street 
is  off  the  beaten  track  and  so  the  Playhouse  never  drew 
its  full  audience — the  people  who  wanted  to  come.  Indeed, 
so  small  is  that  theater  that  even  when  sold  out  for  long 
runs,  it  never  brought  in  enough  to  pay  expenses.  But  this 
is  not  the  important  point.  Alice  and  Irene  Lewisohn  who 
have  born  the  brunt  of  the  deficits  might  be  able  to  go 
ahead  for  another  decade;  others  might  be  'found  willing 
to  share  in  the  endowment  of  the  Playhouse:  it  is  worth 
what  it  costs.  Indeed,  though  I  am  scarcely  a  competent 
witness  in  such  rarefied  realms,  not  being  acquainted  with 
even  the  vulgarest  fraction  of  a  million  dollars,  I  believe 
that  the  production  of  that  spiritual  mystery  play,  The 
Dybbuk,  was  alone  worth  half  a  million.  Those  who  saw 
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ENTRE  ACTE  ON  GRAND  STREET 


June  15,  1927 


From  the  jacket  of  The  Field  Qod  and  In  Abraham's  Bosom, 
by  Paul  Qr^en.     R-foirt  M.  McBride  &  Co. 

that  bit  of  eternity  made  real  will,  I  think,  record  it  as 
their  greatest  experience  in  the  modern  theater. 

No,  the  problem  is  not  bread  and  butter,  but  how  the 
Playhouse  may  grow  without  losing  its  soul.  If  the  Play- 
house moves  uptown,  it  may  win  Broadway  and  miss  the 
world.  If  it  welcomes  new  guarantors  of  funds,  these  may 
crave  success  and  set  up  as  dictators  of  what  shall  be  done. 
So  I  think  the  first  axiom  of  this  wise  year  of  meditation 
should  be  that  the  present  sponsors  of  the  Playhouse  shall 
continue  to  guide  and  inspire  its  'future.  They  at  least 
have  proven  their  indifference  to  worldly  fame  and  for- 
tune. The  players  themselves  might  carry  on  as  a  com- 
pany, but  the  actors  expressed,  they  did  not  create,  the 
Neighborhood  spirit.  The  gathering  of  a  great  guild  of 
subscribers  will  help,  but  only  if  the  subscribers  want  what 
the  Playhouse  has  to  give.  The  sacrifices  the  Theatre  Guild 
has  made  prove  that  in  spite  of  good  will  success  is  a  dan- 
gerous intoxicant.  It  may  deaden  the  sense  of  what  true 
success  in  art  means. 

It  seems  certain  the  Playhouse  must  have  a  new  theater 
larger  and  more  commodious  ...  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  better  ventilation.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  the  mystic  submission  of  my  soul  to  the  Grand 
Street  ensemble  was  not  in  reality  the  preliminary  coma 
of  asphyxiation.  I  vision  a  new  house  (on  the  model  of 
a  temple,  and  not  of  a  hotel  lobby)  facing  Washington 
Square.  That  is  convenient  to  modern  New  York  that 
most  needs  the  Playhouse,  and  yet  not  far  enough  to  tear 
up  its  real  roots  in  the  East  Side.  Its  closeness  to  the 


people  and  its  cosmopolitan  character  depend  on  that.  Even 
as  I  write  I  wonder  whether  travelling  down  to  Grand 
Street  was  not  part  of  the  Playhouse  spell.  Here  was 
something  of  the  freshness  of  going  into  foreign  lands,  and 
the  evening  aroused  the  mood  of  the  pilgrim  rather  than 
that  of  the  visiting  butter-and-egg  man.  .  .  .  Well,  you  see 
the  nature  of  what  this  year  of  meditation  faces? 

The  problem  really  is:  does  America  want  a  theater 
with  a  soul?  Can  we  provide  the  environment  'for  an  in- 
stitution that  combines  intellect,  sincerity,  and  esthetic  cul- 
ture with  an  open-minded  quest  for  the  new,  the  charming, 
and  the  historic?  This  year's  intermission  shows  how  keenly 
the  directors  of  this  venture  realize  the  dangers  of  growth 
and  success.  They  want  the  answer  to  be  revealed,  not 
manufactured.  The  challenge  is  not  to  them,  but  to  us. 
To  give  up  what  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  stands  for 
will  mean  a  defeat  to  our  whole  culture.  We  are  chal- 
lenged to  find  in  this  material  civilization  a  life-giving 
atmosphere  in  which  such  a  delicate  and  precious  gift  may 
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survve. 


THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT  WINS 
(Continued  from  page  382) 


with  a  flourish.  A  bare-headed  man  dove  through  the 
crowd.  "Oh,  Judge  Rayford,  so  glad  you're  here.  Come 
in  both  of  you." 

As  they  were  climbing  the  steps,  the  judge  explained: 
"And  Mr.  White  rescued  me."  Then,  turning  to  Pop, 
"This  is  the  mayor." 

"Yup,"  said  Pop,  quite  unperturbed,  "knowed  him  by 
sight,  named  one  of  my  triplets  after  him." 

Laughing,  the  mayor  paused  in  the  hall,  slapped  Pop  on 
the  back.  "So  you're  the  father  of  those  famous  triplets! 
Happy  to  meet  you  and  very  grateful  you  got  Judge  Rayford 
here  in  time  for  the  meeting.  Come  sit  with  us." 

Dazedly  Pop  followed  the  two  up  the  center  aisle  to  the 
platform.  The  clock  pointed  to  eleven  minutes  past  eight.  As 
the  mayor  and  the  judge  took  their  seats  the  crowd  cheered. 

Pop  glowed  in  reflected  glory.  Shyly  he  looked  around 
at  the  people  near  him.  There  was  Miss  Allison  a  few  feet 
away,  smiling  and  nodding.  Next  her  was  Mrs.  Martin, 
the  housekeeper  woman,  then  some  people  from  Neighbor- 
hood House.  The  Red  Cross  lady  who  bossed  things  in  a 
flood  sat  with  the  mayor.  Pop  felt  very  much  at  home. 

Judge  Rayford  began  to  speak.  He  told  how  the  city  was 
going  to  build  a  wall  to  hold  the  river  back  if  the  state 
legislature  would  help  and  asked  everybody  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion lying  on  the  table.  That  much  Pop  understood,  but 
during  most  of  the  address  he  was  picturing  himself  telling 
the  old  woman  about  his  triumph :  "And  the  mayor,  he  said 
to  me,  'Come  right  along,  White,  you  brung  the  jedge,  you 
and  that  fine  little  car  of  your'n ;  you  sit  here  on  the  plat- 
form.' " 

Down  in  the  audience  he  spied  Ben  and  Evan  who  caught 
his  eye  and  smiled  proudly  back.  They  weren't  ashamed  of 
him  tonight,  he  guessed.  Hadn't  the  mayor  explained  why 
the  jedge  was  late  and  who'd  fetched  him?  Over  in  one 
corner  was  a  group  of  neighbors  from  the  Flats,  whispering 
together,  pointing  him  out.  He'd  be  holding  a  reception  to- 
morrow at  home,  telling  'em  all  just  how  it  happened.  "It 
was  my  little  car  that  done  it — ain't  she  the  bird,  though  ?" 

Suddenly  his  heart  gave  a  sick  thud.    Tomorrow  was  the 


day  he  had  to  sell  the  Ford.     How  could  he  have  forgotten? 

After  the  meeting  the  audience  filed  up  to  the  platform  to 
sign  the  petition.  The  neighbors  from  the  Flats  shook  Pop  by 
the  hand,  and  then  Ben  and  Evan  were  there,  beaming  on  him, 
saying  how  grand  it  was  he  fetched  the  jedge. 

Susie  and  Emmy  came,  proud  and  happy,  introducing  their 
beaux  from  the  Hilarity  Club.  "It's  at  the  Neighborhood," 
explained  Susie  breathlessly.  "Miss  Allison  got  us  in  and  we're 
going  every  Saturday  night. 

Tears  filled  the  little  man's  eyes  and  he  turned  away  to 
hide  them.  The  charity  lady  stood  beside  him,  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  speak.  He  put  out  his  hand  to  her  in  silence. 

"So  the  white  elephant  wins!"  Miss  Allison's  handclasp  was 
hearty.  "Glad  you  brought  Judge  Rayford." 

"He  give  me  an  order  fer  all  the  bluing  I  got  on  hand, 
that's  two  dozen  bottles." 

"Good!  And  say,  I've  got  some  news  that's  even  better. 
Talked  with  Mr.  Healy  just  now  and  he  has  a  job  for  you." 

Pop's  jaw  dropped.    Miserably  he  looked  at  the  floor. 

"You  haven't  heard  what  he   wants." 

"Wh— what?" 

"Be  his  salesman  for  this  district." 

"Travel?" 

"In  your  own  car!  He'll  pay  you  a  fair  salary  and  com- 
mission, besides  the  gasoline." 

The  white  elephant's  triumph  was  greater  than  he'd  thought. 
Pop  grinned,  pumped  Miss  Allison's  arm  ecstatically. 

"Say,  I'll  see  him  tomorrow!  Now  I  got  to  drive  home  and 
tell  the  old  woman." 


"SEE  YOUR  DOCTOR" 

(Continued  from   page  388) 


advised  having  tonsils  removed.  I  then  consulted  my  own 
physician  and  he  advised  against  having  them  removed.  With 
such  a  difference  in  the  medical  mind,  what  is  it  advisable  for 
a  layman  to  do?" 

Many  correspondents  go  a  step  further  in  their  criticism 
of  the  medical  arrangements,  and  have  definite  remedies  to 
offer  for  the  situation.  "Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  issue 
certificates  of  fitness  to  doctors  after  a  proper  examination  so 
your  policyholders  would  be  able  to  distinguish  those  fitted 
to  doctor  people?  After  a  man  has  taken  a  state  examination, 
he  is  a  doctor  forever,  even  if  he  is  fifty  years  behind  the  times. 
If  the  bung  is  out  what  good  does  it  do  to  save  the  dripping 
faucet?  If  the  doctors  are  incompetent  or  the  treatment 
doctors  use  is  wrong,  what  good  is  precaution  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public?" 

Another  writes:  "Why  should  not  doctors  and  dentists  be 
required  to  report  periodically  the  number  of  cases  of  each 
kind  taken  and  the  results  of  treatment,  or  to  use  some  other 
method  of  publicity  that  would  give  one  an  opportunity  to 
check  them  up?" 

Judging  from  these  and  other  communications,  a  portion 
of  the  public  is  medically  upset.  This  does  not  include  only 
those  who  have  established  affiliations  with  pseudo-religious  or 
other  anti-medical  cults.  In  does  not  include  only  those  who 
are  too  ignorant  or  stupid  to  know  the  difference  between  a 
supposedly  well-qualified  physician  and  a  so-called  "doctor" 
of  chiropractic.  It  does  include  those  who  recognize  that  still 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  today  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
chaotic,  unintelligent,  and  irresponsible.  This  situation  does  a 
great  deal  of  harm  not  only  to  the  medical  profession,  but  to 
the  public.  While  this  is  a  consideration  somewhat  aside  from 
our  main  question,  where  we  are  concerned  with  the  provision 
of  direct  and  localized  medical  guidance,  yet  it  has  an  indirect 
bearing  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Health  education, 
such  as  in  health  examinations  for  instance,  is  making  the 
public  more  and  more  aware  of  its  needs  for  preventive  and 
therapeutic  medical  and  health  service.  Going  out  to  look 
for  this  type  of  service,  the  public  is  choosing,  among  numerous 
channels,  some  which  are  roundabout  courses  or  blind  alleys. 


ZHntoerattp  of  Chicago 

£fje  &rabuatt  fecfjool  of  feoctal  &erbice  Sbmintetratum 
SUMMER  QUARTER  1927 

First  Term:  June  2O — July  2^ 
Second   Term:  July   28 — September  2 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1927-28 

dutumn    Quarter,   October   I — December   23 

Winter  Quarter,  January  2 — March   23 

Spring   Quarter,  April  2 — June   13 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  55,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

COURSES  IN: 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Address 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


MEDICAL  AND  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  TRAINING 

Lectures  by  members  of  the  staff  of 

JOHNS   HOPKINS    MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE  AND 

PHILOSOPHICAL  FACULTIES 

Supervised      practice      work— FAMILY      WELFARE 

ASSOCIATION,      JOHNS      HOPKINS1      SOCIAL 

SERVICE      DEPARTMENT,      MEDICAL      AND 

PSYCHIATRIC  CLINICS. 

Two  year  course  leading  to  M.A.  Degree 
For  Social  Economics  circulars  apply  to   Registrar 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 


chateau  debures 


'AR  VILLEIN  HE*  |  SiO)  PRANCE 

near  Paris 

Stone  buildings,  central  heating,  modern 
plumbing.  Science  Laboratory.  Manual 
training.  Extensive  athletic  fields.  Milk, 
eggs,  and  vegetables  from  own  farm  on 
premises.  Preparation  for  American 
University  examinations  under  compe- 
tent experts.  Prospectus  on  application 
to  Thomas  Burton,  M.A.,  Headmaster, 
at  the  Chateau,  or,  New  York  Address: 
Room  1405,  21  West  44th  Street. 
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The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
and  Health  Work 

Graduate  Training 

For  Social  Case  Work,  Community  Work,  Public  Health 
and   Social   Research 


Carefully  correlated  study  and  practice,  under  skillful 
supervision,  with  special  consideration  ot  needs  of  indi- 
vidual students. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  BUILDING 

31 1  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


The  National  School  of 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  for 
Professional  Study 

Graduate  courses  of  interest  to  those  wishing  to  pre- 
pare for  work  with  women  and  girls  in  social  or  religious 
organizations,  or  for  those  desiring  to  enter  Association 
work  as  a  profession.  Single  courses  may  be  taken  in 
connection  with  graduate  work  at  Columbia. 


TWENTIETH    ANNUAL   SESSION    BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER   28 


For  information  address 
135   East  52nd   Street  New  York,   N.  Y. 


FOLK   DANCE   SCHOOL 

of  the 
ENGLISH  FOLK  DANCE  SOCIETY 

American    Branches 

at 

Massachusetts    Agricultural    College,    Amherst 
Massachusetts 

August  22  to  September  3,   1927 

under    the    direction    of 
Miss   MAUD   KARPEI.ES   and    MR.    DOUGLAS   KENNEDY,  of   London, 

Directors  of  the  English  Folk  Dance  Society 

Graded  classes  in  Country,  Morris  and  Sword  Dances,  Folk 
Songs  and  Singing  Games. 

The  classes  will  be  carefully  graded  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  done  no  previous  dancing  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
more  advanced  students.  Beginners  will  be  welcome.  Students 
may  register  for  either  or  both  weeks. 

For  information  address 


SUSAN 

159  East  33   Street 


H.   OILMAN 

New  York  City 


Do  You  Want  To  Know  About  The  Negro? 

Holmes'   Race  Assimilation  Explains  All 

81     ILLUSTRATIONS 

Showing  developments  of  different  types — explains  how 
white  attracts  black,  and  black  white. 

This  book  is  for  the  educated  and  the  student.  Send 
your  order  today.  $2.50  postpaid. 

Who's  Who  In  Colored  America 

Ten  Dollars  ($10)  a  Copy.  Money  order,  check  or 
C.  O.  D.  No  waiting,  the  postman  will  deliver  these  books 
at  your  home  or  office. 

YOUNG'S  BOOK  EXCHANGE 

255    WEST    144th    STREET  NEW    YORK    CITY 


SPEAKERS: 


However,  it  is  on  the  hunt  for  the  medical  profession,  and 
evidently  it  is  going  to  find  out.  Is  it  going  to  find  it  lacking? 
Health  education  is  not  going  to  stop.  More  and  more,  people 
are  going  to  realize  the  importance  of  sound  medical  guidance. 
More  and  more  they  are  going  to  know  what  that  means. 
Also,  gradually  they  are  going  to  find  out  the  short  cuts  to  that 
knowledge  and  guidance.  Will  the  doctors  be  prepared  to 
give  the  service  demanded? 

We  have  said  that  present  methods  through  which  the  public 
is  seeking  medical  guidance  are  in  large  part  wasteful  and  in- 
effective; that  the  channels  are  roundabout  and  that  in  par- 
ticular, the  volume  of  national  correspondence  that  is  carried 
on  is  futile.  This  futility  arises  out  of  two  quite  different 
factors  inherent  in  the  situation  and  method. 

IN  the  first  place,  personal  medical  service  is  not  a  national 
problem.  It  is  a  local  and  intimate  personal  question. 
This  service  somehow  or  other  must  be  directly  supplied. 
Names  of  physicians  cannot  be  suggested  from  a  national  cen- 
ter except  under  very  unusual  circumstances.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  these  people  want  information  about  where 
to  find  and  how  to  select  a  doctor,  about  how  to  get  a  com- 
petent specialist,  about  where  to  get  a  health  examination. 
Sometimes  they  want  to  know  about  clinic  services,  but  more 
frequently  they  want  to  go  to  a  doctor  and  pay  for  the  service 
desired.  They  want  to  know  where  and  how  they  can  get 
and  pay  for  diphtheria  immunisation,  and  whether  or  not  their 
doctor  is  right  in  telling  them  that  scarlet  fever  toxin  is  or  is 
not  a  good  thing.  Sometimes  they  think  they  want  one  thing, 
and  actually  very  much  need  something  entirely  different.  Of 
course,  they  may  have  lost  confidence  in  routine  medical  pro- 
cedures, and  ordinary  medical  men;  but  more  likely  they  are 
new  to  the  community,  know  no  doctors,  do  not  know  how 
to  find  one,  have  reasonable  confidence  in  regular  medical  prac- 
titioners but  are  not  sure  that  they  can  avoid  fraud  and  chi- 
canery in  making  their  own  medical  selection.  Furthermore, 
if  the  service  is  to  be  real,  anything  more  than  a  gesture — it 
must  provide  when  necessary  not  only  a  system  for  answering 
mail  inquiries,  but  also  a  center  where  direct  personal  advice 
through  conference  may  be  facilitated. 

Obviously  this  needs  local  handling.  This  advice  must  be 
given  by  local  responsible  and  reliable  sources.  Whose  job 
is  it?  The  Health  Department's?  County  Medical  Society:1 
A  local  voluntary  health  organization  that  might  establish 
a  clearing  house  of  this  type?  Of  course,  as  responsible  pay 
clinic  services  or  labor  and  industrial  workers'  clinics  develop, 
the  need  for  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  individual  in  selecting 
medical  service  will  be  decreased.  But  how  far  will  or  should 
pay  clinical  services  be  developed?  There  is  one  certainty, 
and  that  is  that  they  are  likely  to  develop  quite  rapidly,  and 
perhaps  much  more  rapidly  than  the  medical  profession  would 
welcome  unless  that  profession,  or  some  of  its  allies,  devise 
machinery  for  guiding  individuals  into  safe  channels  of  private 
medical  service. 

It  is  really  a  problem  involving,  not  necessarily  the  "social- 
ization" or  state  control  of  medicine,  but  a  greater  social  use 
of  medical  facilities.  Medical  organization  is  faced  with  three 
possibilities,  a  choice  accentuated  by  the  public  demand  for 
guidance: 

1.  State    control,    with    a    more    or    less    compulsory    degree    of 
public   service   in   this   field. 

2.  Semi-public    provision    through    salaried    medical    service    by 
means   of    semi-public   pay    or   free    clinic   facilities. 

3.  The  incorporation  of  health   and   medical   guidance   into  the 

!  routine  practice  of  medicine,  under  the  auspices  of  private 
medical  organizations.  This  latter  possibility  seems  to  offer  the 
greatest  potential  advantage  at  the  present  time. 

IF  we  are  to  develop  these  possibilities,  every  community  of 
any  size  should  have  under  local  medical  auspices,  a 
recognized  and  advertised  medical  information  bureau  to  which 
individuals  may  turn  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  for  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  health  and  hygienic  practices,  for  im- 
partial, unprejudiced,  and  financially  disinterested  advice  on 
medical  treatment,  for  suggestions  with  reference  to  health 
I  examination  procedure,  for  guidance  as  to  clinic  service,  and 
for  protection  against  fraud  and  deceit  in  quack  medical 
methods.  To  some  extent  local  health  centers,  clinics,  dis- 
pensaries, hospitals,  and  pay  clinics  are  attempting  to  meet 
this  situation.  A  few  county  medical  societies  have  made 
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a  beginning  in  this  field,  such  as  those  in  Brooklyn,  Toledo, 
and  possibly  other  centers,  but  judging  from  the  volume  and 
type  of  correspondence  analyzed  above,  the  facilities  are  by 
no  means  adequate  nor  are  they  widely  known  and  accepted. 
Now,  in  addition  to  the  lack  of  local  responsible  medical 
provision,  the  other  big  factor  which  interferes  with  the 
effective  operation  of  such  an  information  service  at  the  present 
time,  is  that  the  doctors  are  not  yet  prepared  to  meet  the 
demand  along  these  lines.  Take  simply  the  field  of  health 
examinations.  Here  it  is  fairly  evident  that  the  popular  pro- 
paganda has  gotten  considerably  ahead  of  medical  interest  or 
provision  for  this  type  of  service.  It  is  also  evident  that  there 
is  a  growing  public  interest  in  some  method  of  post-graduate 
medical  instruction  and  standardization  and  continuous  tech- 
nical control.  Health  and  medical  authorities  are  of  course 
ay  no  means  unaware  of  this  situation,  and  to  a  degree,  meas- 
ures are  being  taken  to  meet  it.  Organized  efforts  by  county 
and  state  medical  societies  for  the  promotion  of  the  health 
examination  work  in  medical  channels,  for  the  extension  of 
post-graduate  instruction  through  medical  societies,  may  be 
effective  ultimately  in  meeting  the  professional  need  and  in 
allaying  the  lay  unrest,  but  the  magnitude  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  should  be  recognized,  and  the  organized  efforts 
lin  this  direction  should  certainly  be  accelerated.  Much  can 
!be  and  is  being  done  by  Health  Departments  and  by  local  and 
state  medical  organizations  in  this  field.  Much  more  can  be 
done  in  supplementing  these  efforts  by  aggressive  procedures 
on  the  part  of  organized  medical  machinery  on  a  national 
scale.  Aggressive  American  Medical  Association  leadership  is 
needed. 

IF  the  public  in  general  had  been  educated  to  expect  health 
advice  from  the  physician  and  if  the  individual  physician 
had  been  trained  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  the  case  at 
present,  to  give  hygienic  instruction  and  to  answer  intelligent 
inquiries  from  his  patients  with  reference  to  the  hygiene  of 
living  and  to  specific  treatment  procedures,  a  large  part  of 
the  total  volume  of  correspondence  that  now  comes  in  to 
national  agencies  of  one  kind  or  another  would  have  been 
^eliminated. 

More  concrete  efforts  are  needed  to  encourage  competency 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession,  and  public  confidence 
tin  its  proficiency.  The  incorporation  of  more  preventive  medi- 
cine in  medical  school  curricula,  post-graduate  educational 
measures,  medical  extension  courses,  definite  controlling  legis- 
lative procedures — all  such  steps  need  wider  application.  It  is 
particularly  important  to  encourage  the  doctor  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  personal  hygienic  advice,  for  health  exam- 
ination service,  and  for  his  full  participation  in  the  private 
practice  of  preventive  medicine.  This  medical  educational  work 
is  an  obligation  which  rests  primarily  upon  medical  schools, 
medical  societies,  and  similar  professional  organizations. 

The  public  is  willing  to  accept  and  indeed  actively  desires: 

1.  Protection  from   quackery   and  fraud. 

2.  Direction    to    safe    and    helpful    medical    and    health    services 
and  facilities. 

The  problem   in  its  simplest   terms   is   a   three-fold  one: 

1.  To    get    the    doctors    ready    to    teach    personal    hygiene    and 
practice   private   preventive   medicine. 

2.  To  get  the  public  more  fully  aware  of  its  needs  in  this  field 
and   of   the   competency    and    willingness   of    orthodox   medicine   to 
meet  these   needs   about   which   it  is   already  conscious. 

3.  To    establish    the    local    machinery    which    will    purposefully 
and  usefully   associate  service   and   need. 

In  brief,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  short  cut  to  medical  guid- 
ance, to  establish  the  local  circuit,  and  to  connect  up  physician 
and  patient  in  a  competent  and  justifiably  trustful  relationship. 

It  is  true  as  stated  previously,  that  Health  Departments, 
some  voluntary  health  agencies,  and  certain  medical  societies 
have  made  attempts  to  develop  a  local  information  service. 
But  something  more  than  general  sanitary  or  hygienic  informa- 
tion is  needed.  If  there  were  in  all  of  our  larger  centers  of 
population  at  least,  Medical  Guidance  Bureaus  under  com- 
petent and  reliable  auspices,  then  certainly,  most  national 
agencies  would  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  such  local  centers 
in  referring  inquiries  to  them.  After  all,  such  a  service  is 
fundamental  in  disseminating  facts  with  reference  to  disease 
prevention  and  treatment,  and  in  preserving  an  attitude  of 
confidence  in  competent  medical  guidance.  Much  of  our  medi- 
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GRADUATE  training  in  New  York  for 
professional  service  in  the  field  of 
social  work  is  enhanced  in  value  by  asso- 
ciation   with   students  from  other  states 
and  foreign  countries  in  an  environment 
in   which   the    staffs  of  over  a  thousand 
philanthropic  enterprises  live  and 
work.  •»   •$   TB     The  Fall 
Quarter   begins   on 
October  third. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Tu/entjr'Second  Street 
New  York 


Smith  College  School 

for 

Social  Work 


Fellowships  paying  all  expenses,  internships 
providing     maintenance,     and     numerous 
scholarships  are  available   to  properly 
qualified  students  who  desire  to  enter 
the  field  of  social  work,  child  guid- 
ance,   juvenile    courts,    visiting 
teaching,   and   psychiatric  so- 
cial   work.     Graduates    of 
accredited  colleges  eligi- 
ble   for    the    degree 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Summer  session  for  experienced  social 
workers 

For  information  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


SURVEY.   It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS  -  20  E. 

Division  St.,  Chicago,  111.  To  serve  as  an 
organ  of  inter-communication  among  hospital 
social  workers,  to  maintain  and  improve 
standards  of  social  work  in  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, special  clinics  or  other  distinctly 
medical  or  psychiatric  institutions  and  to 
stimulate  its  intensive  and  extensive  develop- 
ment. Mrs.  Charles  W.  Webb,  President, 
Miss  Helen  Beckley,  Executive  Secretary, 
Miss  Kate  McMahon,  Educational  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE    SECURITY \im:       To      promote 

through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot,  president.  A.  Ep- 
stein, executive  secretary.  Box  1001,  Harris- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PSY- 
CHIATRIC SOCIAL  WORKERS — 

To  promote  association  among  psychiatric 
social  workers  and  to  maintain  standards  in 
psychiatric  social  work.  President,  Mrs. 
Maida  H.  Solomon.  74  Kenwood  Road.  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts;  Secretary,  Kathleen 
Ormsby.  370  Seventh  Avenue.  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 
INC. —  Margaret  Sanger,  President.  104 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $200  to  $500. 
Birth  Control  Review  (monthly)  $2.00  per 
year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  yan 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING — promotes  the  cause  of  the 
hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming  organi- 
zations. Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th 
St.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION— Alice  I,.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor.  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU — 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  OJ13.  E.  W.  Watkins.  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD  HEALTH  DEMONSTRATION 
COMMITTEE—Courtenay  Dinwiddle.  di- 
rector, 370  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York. 
Administers  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child 
Health  Program — demonstrating  integrated 
child  health  services  in  small  communities' 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  Athens,  Ga.,  Rutherford 
County,  Tenn.,  Marion  County,  Ore.  Bul- 
letins free  on  request. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc — 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  tor  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  propel 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margareet  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  larg«- 
ly  by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Man 
aging  Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Florence    E.    Quinlan,    Executive    Secretary. 
Composed  of  23   Protestant  national  women's 
mission    boards    of    the    United    States    and 
Canada.   Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperaton  in  action. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 
Summer     service     for     college     students, 
Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Religious    Work    Directors    in    Government 

Indian    Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New   Americans. 


I 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER  -Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street.  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 

CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement  ;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases  ;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
focial-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
ncludin 


dues    $2.00 


AMERICAN      WOMEN'S      HOSPITALS 

(O.S.)  -  COrganized,  1917)—  637  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  Chairman;  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.  D.,  Treasurer;  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.  D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 


brakes 

T  was  the  brakeman's  first  trip. 
Painfully,  with  groaning  wheels, 
the  train  finally  reached  the  top  of  the 
long  grade. 

"Pretty  hard  pull,  wasn't  it?",  re- 
marked the  engineer. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  brakeman.  "And 
if  I  hadn't  had  the  brakes  on  we 
might  have  slipped  back!" 

So  it  is  in  social  progress.  Some- 
body is  forever  applying  the  brakes  on 
the  up-grade. 

Brakes  aren't  made  for  that.  They 
are  to  keep  us  from  going  too  fast  and 
smashing  the  works.  When  the  engine 
is  climbing  it  needs  all  the  help  a  train 
crew  can  give  it. 

There  is  a  long  grade  ahead  in  social 
work.  But  the  engine  is  in  good  con- 
dition and  the  crew  is  well  trained. 
There  is  plenty  of  fuel,  if  we  have 
brains  enough  to  use  it.  Here  it  is, 
on  these  pages — tested  fuel  for  social 
progress.  Each  of  the  organizations 
listed  here  is  helping  in  the  long  climb. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.  //  helps 
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EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL  OF  AMERICA  —  L.  W.  Wallace 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director 
Times  Bldg..  New  York.  Conducts  a  na 
tional  educational  campaign  to  promote  ey> 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides- 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  socia 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestan 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  anc 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert.  Gen.  See's;  IDS  E.  22nc 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F 

E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  Internationa 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-Trains  Negro  anc 
Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad 
vanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  bus! 
ness,  home-economics,  normal.  Publishei 
"Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  01 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

HUDSON  GUILD— 436  West  27th  Street 
Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non 
sectarian  neighborhood-house:  organized  ti 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  wayi 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co 
operative  effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea 
tional  activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil 
dren.  Health  work;  Athletics;  Neighborhoot 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supportet 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro 
mote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  thi 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatri* 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services ;  to  conduc 
related  studies,  education  and  publication 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common 
wealth  Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  o 
Delinquency. 

LEAGUE   FOR   INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC 

RACY — Promotes  a  better  understandini 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry 
through  its  pamphlet,  research  and  Iccturi 
services  and  organization  of  college  an< 
city  groups.  Executive  Directors,  Harry  W 
Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  70  Fiftl 
Avenue.  New  York  City. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  NON 
PARTISAN  ASSOCIATION -6  E.  39ti 
Street,  New  York  City.  Charles  C.  Bauer 
director.  An  Association  supplying  factua 
information  about  the  League  of  Nations 
World  Court  and  the  International  Labo: 
Office,  in  an  effort  to  give  Americans  a  tru< 
picture  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  organi 
zations.  Literature,  educational  material,  ; 
speakers'  bureau,  a  film,  slides,  exhibits,  am 
a  reference  library,  are  available  to  the  pub 
He.  Memberships  which  include  subscriptioi 
to  the  Association's  monthly  publication 
range  from  $1.00  to  $100. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNC 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA 
TIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  601 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Thi 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executivi 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  it 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W 
C  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  an< 
younger  girls.  It  has  1 59  American  secre 
taries  at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL   CHILD   LABOR   COMMIT- 

TEE — Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec 
retary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Ti 
improve  child  labor  legislation ;  to  conduc 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  adyis> 
on  administration;  to  furnish  info  mint  ion 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5.  $10,  $25  anc 
$  1 00  includes  monthly  publication.  "Tht 
American  Child." 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, lNC._(est.  1912,  incorp.  1914) 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  buHetins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers :  Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  Pres. ;  Charles 
F.  Powli^on.  Gen.  Sec'y- 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.-Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Chan*. 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frank  wood  E 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  V\ 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  anc 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv 
ice,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month 
ly.  S.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director ;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown.  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — John  A.  Lapp,  president,  Chicago, 
111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E. 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  the  Spring  of  1928. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS -Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 


NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF   WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organiations.  Valeria  H 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL,   CHURCH  MIS. 

SION    OF    HELP 1133   Broadway,   f\  „ 

York.  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Fifteen 
units  have  been  established,  maintainine 
Stan's  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 

NATIONAL    FEDERATION     OF    DAY 

NURSERIES  — Corg.  1898),  Room  907,  105 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York  (tel.  Gramercy 
5258).  To  unite  in  one  central  body  all  day 
nurseries;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest 
attainable  standard;  to  act  as  a  central 
bureau  for  information  in  regard  to  existing 
day  nurseries,  and  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  literature  that  may  prove  help- 
ful in  the  organization  of  new  day  nurseries. 
Mrs.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Baldwin,  Treas.;  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Dodge,  Sec'y;  Miss  H.  M.  Sears,  Exec. 
Sec'y. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc. -370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 

for  health  work  among  colored  people. 
To  create   and   stimulate  health  consciou8- 
ness  and  responsibility  among  the  colored 
people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and   place  young 
colored  women   in   public  health. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS-At  the  Chil 

dren's  Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  institu- 
tions. The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  further  information 
address  Calvin  Derrick,  Dean. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE- For   social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL      WOMAN'S      CHRISTIAN 

TEMPERANCE  UNION -Anna  A.  Gor- 
don, president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 


Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
ective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Moral- 
ity,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  'of  en- 
deavor Official  publications  "The  Union 
signal,  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman. 
president;  247  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Christman,  secretary.  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  workshop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary 
Special  attention  given  to  organization  o> 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In- 
formation  available  on  playground  and  com 
munity  center  activities  and  administration 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION-  For   the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
CRIME — 1819  Broadway,  New  York.  To 
aid  law-enforcement  and  the  removal  of 
sources  and  causes  of  crime  and  stimulate 
honest  official  conduct.  Howard  Clark  Bar- 
ber, Supt. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  REST,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.I., 
is  conducted  by  the  Episcopal  Sisters  of  St. 
John  Baptist  for  convalescent  or  tired  girls 
and  women.  Season,  May  15  to  October  1. 
Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge.  Telephone,  Park 
Ridge  152.  (Country  Branch  of  St.  Andrew's 
Convalescent  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C.) 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE-An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA  —  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


"SEE  YOUR  DOCTOR" 
(Continued  from  page  395) 


cal  service  may  be  poor,  but  it  is  the  best  we  have  at  present. 
Private  medical  practice  is  deep-rooted  in  our  social  scheme. 
Certainly,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  competent  medical  ser- 
vice, and  by  simplifying  and  clarifying  the  public's  method  of 
access  to  this  service,  we  are  bringing  into  play  influences  that 
would  ultimately  force  an  improvement  in  the  service  rendered. 

We  have  for  dissemination  certain  facts  about  disease  preven- 
tion, and  we  have  for  the  treatment  of  disease  certain  technical 
procedures  for  application  to  individual  problems.  We  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  devising  a  more  satisfactory  and 
effective  method  for  the  distribution  of  this  knowledge  and 
for  the  bringing  to  bear  upon  individual  health  and  disease 
problems  the  best  available  technical  knowledge  and  skill. 
These  are  fundamental  community  necessities,  and  the  evidence 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  problem  on  the  whole  is  a  local  one. 

A  bureau  for  the  dissemination  of  information  and  service 
along  these  lines  would  meet  an  immediate  and  pressing  need. 
Certainly  such  a  service  is  a  legitimate  obligation  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  whose  members  would  be,  after  all,  among  the 


chief  practical  beneficiaries.  One  of  its  primary  objects  would 
be  to  educate  people  in  sound  medical  methods,  arrange  for 
them  to  go  to  competent  physicians,  and  pay  for  service  when 
they  can  afford  it,  and  to  see  that  they  do  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  quacks  and  frauds.  Such  a  service,  possibly  in  coop- 
eration with  the  health  department,  should  be  administered 
by  a  staff  competent  to  evaluate  medical  questions.  In  order 
that  wise  medical  choice  might  be  possible,  the  medical  society 
would  have  to  authorize  lists  of  physicians  that  could  be  used 
with  applicants  on  a  functional  and  geographic  basis.  The 
same  would  apply  to  lists  of  specialists.  Such  lists  would 
facilitate  an  answer  to  many  inquiries,  though  of  course,  many 
others  need  a  more  searching  scrutiny  and  more  personal,  less 
mechanical  attention.  Incidentally,  if  such  a  bureau  were  de- 
veloped in  association  with  a  health  examination  service  on  a 
pay  basis,  its  opportunities  for  medical  guidance  and  for  treat- 
ment reference  would  be  materially  enhanced.  Finally,  to 
reiterate,  such  a  service  would  undoubtedly  have  a  very  advan- 
tageous educational  effect  upon  the  medical  profession  itself, 
increasing  the  necessity  for  its  participation  in  the  private 
practice  of  preventive  medicine. 

It  is  a  community  problem,  to  be  met  specifically  through 
the  combined  initiative  and  cooperative  effort  of  health  admin- 
istrators and  medical  leaders,  in  local  communities  everywhere. 


(/;/  answering  atliettisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps  its,  it  identifies  you.) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


A'ORKEXS    .VAN7EZ 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE. 

I-c. 


.      "  --_    -    ;     --:----     :* 


W  \_VTEI>t  Head  Woitex. 


11   East  44th  Strwt 
Nnr  York  City 


WANTED 

A  COMMUNITY  ENGINEEF 

The  Wctfara  Fcderarioa  tf  HxrHshn^ 

-      :          •-  -.  -       -       L      :  .  :  -  : 
:    •  -.    •  .         ;  i  r« 


give  faD  details   n- 


A»raiTt  H.  Hrix,  President 
15   S.  Third  Stnet 
Pa. 


GERTRUDE   R.   STEIN.   IDC. 

TOCATION.U.  SERVICE  AC: 

it    EAST    4i$r    Sncrr.    NEW    YOKE 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

-    '•:'•:•      ;-       ;::-:   IXICVTIVE 

.         ..         _          .     ....        _ 

a  ciaage  and  win  be  ara3- 

I— lv 

-. 

-        L  _  :  i  r"  -     :":    : .  - 1  :•     -      : 
flr  C^ocs.     A  pr«vuc3i  BUU   •ilk 
•fcffity    xati    excrpoaftoJ    rcfcreaccs. 


SOCIAL  WORK  POSITIONS  OPEN 


N      I 


•••4  v    v 


v    I 


EXECUTTVE  SER\1CE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL  WELf  AKE  DTVTSIOH 
GEKRCBC  D.  Houo 


R.  T. 


SEMINARY  STUDENT,  hiving  icholar- 
i : ,  i     : :  i  * :      c^.re* 
which     will     help     • 
I  lathi  i  aad  other  i  i|ii  ••• 
S*i 

EXECUTIVE  HOU5EMANAGER,  high 
for  Fan.     jtts  SCKTET. 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK  EXECUTIVE 
itt.     Sooth  preferred. 

r'.T-  IT 


FINANCIAL   CAMPAIGNS 

'          :      -  •  ".    -  -.  •;:--:     -'. 

A 
for   Social 

"    ;        - 

prorided.    when     re- 


p.* tie  m.i  •»••  THE  Snrrr.    /? 


-   ---.        -•-•-.       --,:-•- 


ATTENTION! 
EXECUTIVES 

and 

WORKERS! 

At    last   an    exclusive    agency 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  ONLY 

If  you  want  a  job  or  need  a 
worker  for  any  of  the  follow- 
ing fields,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  assist  you. 

— Family   Case   Agencies 
— Child   Caring  limitations 
— Correctional    Institutions 
— Settlements 
— Community   Centers 
— Recreational   Work 
—Health  Work 

Atlas  Social  fforkers'cxchange 


424     Madison     Ave.,     at     49th     St. 
New  York  City 

-    -  -    '    -  r    :-    L--     ----=-- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE:  10  years  sopenrisory  and 
managerial  capacities.  Thorough  knowl- 
edge of  boys.  Capable  of  taking  more 
than  average  interest.  Excellent  refer- 
ences. 5835 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  :  campaign 
worker  and  experienced  organizer  of 
Taried  welfare  and  educational  activities 
seeking  appointment.  Especially  interested 
in  child  welfare,  women  in  industry,  and 
adult  education.  5833  SUKTET. 

I  HAVE  the  best  half  of  a  life  to  invest 
in  some  Boys'  Home.  Hare  spent  fifteen 
years  in  Boys'  Work.  What  is  your  need, 
Superintendent?  Counselor  for  boys?  I 
would  prefer  work  in  the  West.  5879 


Summer  Cottages,  Real  Estate 

MT.  AIRY  IS  NOT  A  CAMP  BUT  A  COMMUNITY^ 

where  artists  and   radicals  teach  children,   wrijr 
do  other   worthwhile   things   all   the  year 


HARRY  KELLY,  70  Frftt, 


TeL  CheUea  0432 


SALE  OR  R£>T 
Early  Dutch    Cofee^aJ  Ian* 
acres  of  fertile  land  -extending  hanT- 
alooc  ShMOjnenoBnB  River 
tifnl  actuary.    Vitalizing  air.    Han*  of 
health.  Fleaaut  motor  trips.  Electricity. 


S12.M*.     3.     B.     BARTON,    owner.    1*51 
X.  J. 


JX  FURNISHED  FARM  HOUSE. 
^L  £*•?•*  !»™-   so  acre*.  beanM 
pastures  on  large  pond 


$100  a  •!•!».     A. 
Hmmnummi    ~     Ha» 


:    -  :      J    -  - 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENCE"    of    a    small    or- 

phanage  or   home   wanted   by  young  man 

BOW    connected    with   large    orphanage    as 

.nt    to    executive.      Good   personality. 

•    emious    worker,    best    of    references. 

•M  SMTET. 

YOUNG  WOMAN:  college  graduate, 
special  psychology-  and  sociology  courses, 
some  social  work,  reliable  educational  and 
commecial  secretary-stenographer  ten  years. 
-  interesting  and  remunerating  posi- 
tion. Available  September.  Vicinity  Phila- 
delphia. or  New  Y;>rk  City.  :>;-  Svxvrv. 

YOUNG    WOMAN.    M.A.    degree,    de- 
research.  promotional  or  recreational 
work     twenty-four     hours     weekly.     Nine 
-   of  experience.     5871   SUIVEY. 

DRAMATIC  DIRECTOR.  Young  wo- 
man.  graduate  of  leading  university,  also 
of  prominent  dramatic  school,  seeks  posi- 
tion as  director  of  dramatics  in  a  commun- 
ity theatre  or  church.  Several  year?  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  camp  work,  and  civic 
theatre.  5893  Sntvrr. 

(/•  tamsfrimf  tdrertii 


SUPERINTENDENT,  varied 
in  Child  Welfare  work  and  with  foreign 
barn,  available  in  October  for  position  im 
Institution  for  children.  Especially  inter- 
ested in  health  projects.  5848  Scmvrr. 


PERIODICALS 


ill 


MAX,  Columbia  A.  M, 
trained  pijrhaliigiil,  two  years  teaching, 
desires  teaching  in  or  prinripalship  or 
•u|Kiinund>n«.t  of  school  for  delinquent 
or  orphan  boys;  would  consider  other  wel- 
fare work  with  boys.  58*0  Scarrr. 

BOYS  WORK  EXECUTIVE,  Jewish. 
2i.  college  education,  seven  years  full  time 
social  work  experience,  seeks  evening  posi- 
tion; available  September.  $88*  Scmvrr.  i  • 

WANTED:  Position   as   Superintendent, 

health   projects  preferred.     European  and  I 

American    education,     ordained    minister,  I   ™ 

teacher,  naturopath.     589*  SEXTET.  - 

TWO  WOMEN,  agricultural  college 
training,  10  years  experience  in  jinuhij 
and  general  fanning,  would  like  to  work 
on  institutional  farm.  5884  Sinn. 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  DIREC- 
TOR, experienced.  References.  Available 
September.  58*5  SCKVTT. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  in  private 
jehiol  in  or  near  New  York.  Special  ex- 
perience with  minimi  and  records.  Vas- 
sar  graduate.  Highest  lefeiences.  Start 
September.  5178  Sntvrr. 

JEWISH  WOMAN,  experienced,  head 
of  community  center  and  settlement,  avail- 
able next  October  for  position  in  New  York 
City.  Will  also  consider  child  welfare  or 
girls'  delinquent  work.  S8St  Sumr. 


I  Better, 


,  Qmcker  I 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop.  Inc. 

•  EM  Sad  SCTMI 


Ask  The  SHTTCJ  ibont  Ui! 


'Home -Making 


THE  AMCUCAX  Jons AL  OF  Nnsnc  show* 
the  pan  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  h 
in  your  library.  $5.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  Su  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

L  HTOESE:  quarteriy:  $jux>  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Comittee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue 
New  Yort 

rmntt  firjur  mrx~t*  Tax  Srsrrr.   It  htipt 
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CHOC-LAX— The  Natwml  Fi« 
with  the  added  cover  of  sweet  milk 
chocolate,  j  ns.  $1.9$.  postage  and  in- 
surance paid.  Chicago  Fig  Jt  Date  Co-, 
521  W.  Lake  St..  Chicago. 


PAMPHLET 


CAVOT  MAKING  n»  Ptonr,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home 
stody  course,  vtith  work  sheet  formu- 
las, sales  plans,  equipment,  etc,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  -work  sheet*.  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics.  577*  Drexet  Ave,  Chicago. 
) 


Travel,  Resorts 


ARLINGTON 


IDEAL  DOWNTOWN  LOCATION 
One  oftke.  4"M  "Hotels 


HOTEL 


if 

J 

1 


4'M     COLONIAL 

HOTELS    1  MARTINIQUE 
Wa5hin?toniD.tHmt)ENHALL 


(ways 

A-ROOM  "A  ROOM 

WITH  WITH 

RUNNING  PRIVATE 

WATER.  BATH 


OPERATED  BY  MADDUX,  MARSHALL,  MOSS  &N*LLO(lY«c. 


WRITE  FOR  A  fKff  COPY  OF  OUR '1.00  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  MAP  OF  WASHINGTON 


Speakers 

Everett  Dean  Martin 
Bruce  Bliven 
Ernest  L.   Baker 
Harry   E.    Barnes 
Herbert  Adams  Gibbons 
Crystal  Eastman 
Ernest    Boyd 
Horace     M.     Kallen 
Floyd     Dell     and     others 


A  COMPLETE  VACATION  WITH  WRIT- 
ERS, EDITORS,  ARTISTS,  MUSICIANS, 
SCIENTISTS. 

To  discuss: 

"The  World  We  Live  In" 

Informal  Intimate  Invigorating 

SEA    BATHING,    GOLF,   TENNIS. 

AN  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE 
WORLD. 

Rates  moderate      References  requested 

Steuertt  on  tlje  iHoors 

Siasconset,    Nantucket    Island,    Mats. 


The     GREEN    On 

Moderns  i^NSICN5  Lake 

In    the    heart   of   the   Adirondacks 
12  miles  north  of  Lake  George 

Golf,     8    clay    tennis    courts     and     abun- 
dant    facilities     for     every     other     sport. 


Commodious   community   buildings. 

Modern  sanitation   in  each  log  cabin. 

All   this    limited   to    150   campers. 


Special    summer   train    rates.    New    York- 
Lake    George,    round    trip,    $12.28. 


RATE  $35^  WEEK 


Address 

GREEN    MANSIONS 
Warrensburg,  N.  Y. 

City   Office.  33   W.  42nd   St.,  Long.  4682 
LENA    BARISH  SAM    GARLEN 

Founders    of    the    "Small    Camp    Ideal." 


BLUE  JAY  LODGE 

Woodbridge  Connecticut 

Ideal  place  for  restful  vacation  or 
week  end  in  country.  Good  wholesome 
food.  Moderate  rates.  Two  hours  from 
N.  Y. — near  New  Haven.  Write  for 
further  information. 


IDEAL  CAMPING  GROUND 

at    the    Scenic    Blue    Mountain    Lake 

ONLY  AN  HOURS  RIDE 
FROM  NEW  YORK 

FOR  INFORMATION  REFER  TO 

AS-ER  CAMPUS 

FURNACE  WOOD  ROAD 

PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

or    to    New    York    Office 
391   East   i49th   St.         Melrose   1961 


RIVERLAKE  LODGE 

A    Camp    Superb    for    Adults 

at    Kingston,   N.    Y.,   on  the   Hudson   Klver  and 
Lake    Esojms. 

A   beautiful   place   with   wonderful   views   of   the 
Hudson     Kiver     and     mountains,     where     intel- 
ligent  people    will    meet   congenial    company 
Bathing.   Boating,   Fishing,   Tennis,   Hand  Ball. 
Dancing      and     other     amusements.       Excellent 
Food.     Terms:   $35.00   weekly,    $7  00   a   day. 
Special   July    4th    week   end. 
Camp  sites  and  Furnished  Rooms  or  Bungalows 
by  the  season.     Write  for  camp   booklet. 
Riverlake    Lodge,    70    West    40    Street,    N.    T. 
Tel. :  Longaere  3693. 

Directory 
HARRY   WEINBERGER  HARRY    KELLY. 


TROUT  LAKE  CAMP  AND 
HOTEL 

in  the  Adirondack* 

on 
LAKE  GEORGE,  N.  Y. 

3rd  season  on  the  Crystal  Springs  Trout 
Lake.  July  the  4th  week  end  special, 
$9.00  for  3  days. 

Auto    service    from    Lake    George    free. 
All   land  and  water  sports.     Jewish  cook- 
Fare   round   trip   $12.28.      Rates  $25.00 
per  week 

Mah-  reservation!  now 

New  York  Offices 

9  West  47th  St.  Tel.:  Bryant  8135 

805  Freeman  St.          Tel.:  Kilpatrick  4379 


VACATION  AT  THE  VICTOR 

( Modern,   reasonable) 

Woodstock,    New    York 

The  Summer  Art  Center  of  America 

Beautiful  mountain  scenery,  Art  School 

and  Exhibits.  Little  Theatre.  Inspiring, 

Restful.    Write  today. 


Manhattan   Beach    Hotel,    New   York 

At  the  seashore.  Modern ;  fireproof. 
Home-like  comforts.  Outdoor  sports;  surf 
bathing;  37  minutes  to  Times  Sq.  via 
BMT.  Now  open  for  Spring  and  Summer 
reservations.  Rates  moderate.  Phone 
Sheepshead  3000. 


Keene  Valley  Inn  and  Cottages 

KEENE  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 
Adirondack  Mts.  Rates  $18  to  $30  per 
week.  75  rooms.  Fresh  vegetables,  own 
garden.  Tennis,  dancing,  golf  course 
two  miles.  Special  rates  for  Sept. 
W.  W.  BLOCK,  Prop. 


BOARD  $12  A  WEEK 

Colonial  farmhouse,  Vermont  hills,  off 
beaten  tourist  track;  plain,  homespun. 
Quiet  and  privacy  for  rest  or  creative 
work.  Balanced  diet,  rich  cream  and  milk, 
garden  berries  and  vegetables.  Peaceful, 
beautiful  country-side.  New  York  refer- 
ences. Mrs.  Harold  Weed,  R.F.D.  East 
Montpelier,  Vermont. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate 
lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements 
eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including 
address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders. 
Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions. 

Address    Advertising    Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112    East    19th    Street,    New   York    City 


(In  ansietring  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY,    h  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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OIL! 

by 
Upton  Sinclair 

not  only  tells  a  story  that 
needs  telling,  but  does  it  in 
the  gripping,  well-knit  style 
of  a  novelist  to  the  manner 
born.  Here  are  a  few 
characteristic  comments  by 
leading  critics : 


I  can  hardly  tear  myself  away 
from  it.  It's  a  big  thing,  and  I 
believe  it  can't  help  making  an 
impression  on  America. 

-Floyd  Dell 

Great  fiction  and  great  think- 
ing. 

—William  Ellery  Leonard 

A  marvelous  panorama  of 
Southern  California  life. 

— William  McFee 

• 

An  amazingly  rich  gusher  of 
American  life,  dramatic  and  in- 
teresting. 

—The  Independent 


"Oil!"  is  published  by  A. 
&  C.  Boni  at  $2.50.  With 
The  New  Republic  for  26 
weeks  (regularly  $2.50)  it 
can  be  obtained  at  the  low 
combination  price  of  only — 


.85 


REPUBLIC 


-a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  politics,  current 
affairs,  literature,  art,  and  criticism ; 

—non-partisan,  except  in  so  far  as  its  liberal 
classification  implies  partisanship  to  all  insti- 
tutions and  causes  of  a  liberal  character; 

-independent,  and  free  from  "entangling  al- 
liances," in  the  broadest  sensej 

— edited   by   Herbert   Croly,   and   numbering 
among  its  contributors  and  associate  editors,, 
writers  and  thinkers  in  the  front  rank  of  all  the 
vital  activities  of  American  life. 


r I  T  HE  regular  subscription  price  of 
-L  the  magazine  is  $5*00  a  year,  but 
it  is  obtainable  in  combination  with 
Upton  Sinclair's  splendid  novel,  "Oil!" 
on  special  terms  described  in  the  adjoin- 
ing column. 


THE  NEW  REPUBLIC,  421  West  21  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


I  enclose  check    (or  money-order)    for  $ 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  New  Republic  for 

weeks  and  send  me  at  once,  postpaid,  Upton  Sinclair's  "Oil !" 


STREET     , 

. NAME    

CITY    .  ..STATE 


Midmonthly  Number 


Vol.  LVIII,  No.  8 


July  15,  1927 
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The  Gist  of  It 

E5RARIANS — and  all  subscribers— take  no- 
tice. Beginning  with  the  Graphic  number 
of  September  I,  the  publication  date  of 
The  Survey  will  be  advanced  in  order  to 
deliver  copies  to  subscribers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  more  nearly  on  the  first  and  fif- 
teenth of  each  month  and  to  secure  more  favorable 
position  on  newsstands.  To  avoid  having  suc- 
cessive summer  issues  stumble  over  each  other's 
heels  on  subscribers'  doorsteps  at  the  time  of 
making  the  change,  the  Midmonthly  of  August  15 
will  be  omitted ;  there  will  be  only  1 1  numbers  in 
the  volume  ending  September,  1927,  instead  of 
the  usual  12  (23  instead  of  24  for  the  two  volumes 
of  the  full  year).  But  there  will  be  no  reduction 
in  the  number  of  pages  delivered  to  readers  on  the 
year's  subscription ;  in  fact,  there  will  be  a  slight 
increase  as  a  result  of  the  enlarged  special  numbers 
of  the  winter  and  spring.  The  sequence  of  issues 
following  the  present  one  (July  15)  will  be: 
August  i,  September  i,  September  15.  A  new 
volume,  our  fifty-ninth,  will  begin  with  the  issue 
of  October  i. 

One  glance  at  the  chart  on  page  405  shows  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  northern  migration  of 
southern  Negroes.  Whatever  his  training  or 
capacity,  the  newcomer  in  an  industrial  city  must 
stick  at  unskilled  labor.  NILES  CARPENTER,  who 
had  charge  of  the  study  on  which  this  article  is 
based,  is  professor  and  head  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  at  the  University  of  Buffalo.  Among 
his  books  are  Immigrants  and  Their  Children, 
and  Guild  Socialism.  MAZIE  E.  WAGNER,  his 


associate  in  the  study  and  in  writing  the  article,  is 
an  instructor  in  sociology  and  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo.  Page  403. 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT  will  join  The  Survey 
staff  in  the  fall.  Page  406. 

GEORGE  S.  MITCHELL,  a  Southerner  by  birth 
and  education,  has  spent  much  time  in  the  textile 
area  of  which  he  writes  on  page  411.  For  the  last 
year  he  has  been  studying  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford. 

THOMAS  L.  DABNEY,  a  graduate  of  Brook- 
wood  Labor  College,  spent  some  months  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Russia  last  year,  during  which  he 
gathered  the  data  for  his  article.  Page  413. 

HANNAH  HENGEVELD,  who  attended  the  Sum- 
mer School  for  Women  Workers  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  last  summer,  sends  us  this  account 
of  what  her  experience  with  workers'  education 
meant  to  her.  Page  414. 

MABEL  MONTGOMERY  of  Marion,  S.  C.,  win- 
ner of  the  third  prize  in  the  Harmon-Survey 
award  for  an  "account  of  some  adventure,  in- 
vention or  discovery  in  the  field  of  public  educa- 
tion," was  one  of  the  two  women  members 
appointed  to  the  South  Carolina  Illiteracy  Com- 
mission in  1918.  She  has  served  as  a  steward  of 
the  Methodist  Church  at  a  time  when  few 
southern  women  held  that  dignity  and  as  a  director 
of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce.  But  her  chief 
public  interest  is  in  the  founding  and  carrying 
forward  of  the  Opportunity  Schools  which  she 
vividly  describes.  Page  415. 

HATTIE  E.  ANDERSON  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  in  the  division  of 
vocational  teacher  training  and  research.  She 
was  one  of  the  faculty  members  in  charge  of  the 
study  on  which  she  bases  her  article.  Page  417. 
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Hope  on  the  Job 

By  NILES  CARPENTER  and  MAZIE  E.  WAGNER 


This  article  presents  the  high  lights  of  a  monograph  entitled  Nationality,  Color  and 
Economic  Opportunity  in  Buffalo  which  has  just  been  published  jointly  by  the  University 
of  Buffalo  and  The  Inquiry.  The  monograph  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  series  of  studies 
of  race  relations  in  industry,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  The  Inquiry  about  two  years 
ago.  (See  The  Survey  of  Oct.  15,  1925.)  The  Buffalo  study  was  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  the  work  being  divided  into  a  number 
of  separate  investigations  that  were  carried  on  by  Professor  Carpenter  and  a  group  of  ad- 
vanced students  and  social  workers,  working,  for  the  most  part,  without  compensation  in 
their  spare  time.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  whole  enterprise  was  conducted  at  an 
expense  of  a  few  cents  over  $335.  Another  article  by  Professor  Carpenter  dealing  with 
this  study  was  published  in  The  Survey  of  July  15,  1926. 


JOHN  ANDERSON'S  wife  was  discouraged.  Her 
man  had  been  laid  off,  and  work  for  unskilled,  middle- 
aged,  colored  men  was  not  plentiful.  Besides,  the 
employment  agencies  had  a  way  of  passing  by  men  of 
John's  race,  and  there  were  only  a  limited  number  of 
factories  where  a  black  man  was  wanted.  Mrs.  Anderson 
was  more  than  discouraged.  She  had  a  sense  of  grievance. 
There  was  no  reason  why  her  man  should  have  been  laid 
off  at  all.  He  had  worked  steadily  at  his  job  for  several 
months  and  had  never  given  any  trouble.  To  be  sure  he 
had  taken  a  half-day  lay-off  some  weeks  ago,  but  that  had 
been  to  attend  his  small  daughter's  funeral  and  she  didn't 
think  this  had  been  unreasonable.  However,  the  foreman 
had  apparently  felt  differently,  and  the  next  time  a  cut  in 
the  labor  force  was  called  for,  he  had  let  John  out. 

Still  and  all,'  things  had  not  always  gone  so  badly  in  the 
Anderson  family.  There  was  a  time  when  John  had  come 
up  through  the  ranks  on  a  railroad  section  gang  to  the  job 
of  inspector.  His  pride  in  his  promotion  had,  however, 
quickly  changed  to  mortified  chagrin,  when  the  Italian 
laborers  on  the  section  refused  to  have  their  work  inspected 


by  a  "nigger".  There  had  followed  a  trip  into  the  "head 
office"  at  Buffalo  where  he  had  been  assured  that  the  job 
belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  should  have  it,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  other  men,  but  this  assurance  had  been 
of  no  avail.  The  section  gang  had  continued  defiant  and 
the  Irish  foreman  had  made  common  cause  with  them.  It 
is  true  he  had  lost  his  job  (to  be  reinstated  later),  but  that 
had  not  helped  John.  Wounded  pride  had  prevented  him 
from  going  back  to  work  at  his  old  rating,  and  he  had 
moved  his  family  into  Buffalo,  where  the  "head  office"  of 
the  railroad  company  had  found  him  a  place  on  the 
dining  cars. 

But  why  hadn't  John  stayed  on  the  dining  cars?  Mrs. 
Anderson  was  asked.  She  hesitated  over  her  answer,  and 
then  averred  that  there  had  been  some  "trouble".  With 
many  of  his  fellows,  John  had  grown  accustomed  to  working 
on  the  lake  boats  during  the  navigation  season,  going  back 
to  the  dining  cars  during  the  rest  of  the  year ;  and  also  like 
many  of  his  fellows  he  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  making 
a  few  extra  dollars  by  tucking  into  his  locker  a  bottle  or 
two  of  contraband  liquor  obtained  in  a  Canadian  port,  and 
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THE  NEGRO  STAYS  "IN  His  PLACE" 

The  occupational  status  in  Buffalo  industries  of  1,600  Negro  men  compared 
with  11,000  white  men 

disposing  of  them  on  the  American  side.  But  John  had  been 
caught;  hence  the  "trouble".  And  when,  the  following 
winter,  John  had  tried  to  get  back  on  the  dining  cars,  he 
was  refused  re-employment  as  having  a  "record".  So  he 
had  perforce  turned  to  the  limited  opportunities  of  mill 
and  factory  work. 

Meanwhile  Fannie,  Mrs.  Anderson's  oldest  daughter,  had 
dropped  in.  Hopefully  the  interviewer  turned  to  her.  It 
might  be  that  this  representative  of  the  younger  generation 
was  looking  forward  to  a  future  at  least  a  little  less  fraught 
with  uncertainty  than  was  her  parents'.  It  appeared  that 
Fannie  was  ready  to  enter  high  school.  Did  she  intend, 
perhaps,  to  take  a  commercial  course?  the  interviewer  asked 
hopefully.  Glumly,  emphatically,  and  a  shade  defiantly, 
Fannie  replied  that  she  didn't.  Why  should  she?  Fannie 
could  count  twenty  girls  of  her  race  who  had  gone  into 
the  high  school  commercial  course  and  had  done  well. 
What  were  they  doing  now?  Making  beds  and  sweeping 
floors  in  a  down  town  hotel.  There  just  hadn't  been  any 
office  jobs  for  them  despite  the  efforts  of  the  school  author- 
ities to  place  them.  And  Fannie  wasn't  going  to  go  to  a 
lot  of  trouble  just  to  give  someone  a  chance  to  turn  her 
down!  She  lapsed  into  a  brooding  silence.  Her  mother 
was  silent  too,  but  there  was  a  pensively  resigned  quality 
in  the  older  woman's  attitude,  which  was  totally  absent 
from  Fannie's.  She  showed  a  fiery,  almost  reckless  bitter- 
ness, ill-concealed  and  ill-restrained,  all  the  more  manifest 
because  it  was  unuttered.  One  felt  that  she  inherited  some 
of  the  qualities  of  her  father  who  had  been  too  high  spirited 
to  go  back  into  "his  place"  when,  for  a  moment,  he  had 
glimpsed  the  prospect  of  climbing  out  of  it. 


The  Anderson  family  epitomizes  many  of  the 
significant  tendencies  that  have  emerged  from  the 
University  of  Buffalo  study  of  Nationality,  Color 
and  Economic  Opportunity.  Who  shall  say  where 
the  chief  responsibility  for  this  family's  misfortunes 
lies.  Race  prejudice  there  is,  undisguised  and  in- 
escapable; but  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Anderson's 
own  attitude  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  go 
back  to  his  track-working  job  to  bide  his  time  for 
more  favorable  opportunity  in  the  future;  but  who 
in  John  Anderson's  place  would  have  done  other- 
wise? Could  any  man,  white  or  black,  after  having 
suffered  such  a  calculated  and  undeserved  rebuff, 
have  done  less  than  go  to  make  a  fresh  start  some- 
where else?  Again,  perhaps  there  was  no  special 
animus  behind  John  Anderson's  last  lay-off  at  all. 
He  was  middle-aged  and  not  skilled,  and  the  fore- 
man rriay  have  dropped  him  without  any  particular 
reference  to  his  color,  or  to  the  validity  of  the 
excuse  for  his  earlier  absence.  Not  that  anyone 
could  persuade  John  that  race  prejudice  was  not 
behind  the  foreman's  actions.  After  a  lifetime  of 
snubs  and  injustices,  it  would  be  but  human  for 
him  to  interpret  this  final  misfortune  as  simply  an- 
other manifestation  of  race  feeling.  Finally,  John's 
"trouble"  was  chiefly  of  his  own  making.  Yet, 
even  here,  the  sense  of  loss  of  status  growing  out 
of  his  previous  experience  may  have  helped  make 
him  rather  less  heedful  of  his  obligations  concern- 
ing "law  enforcement"  than  he  might  otherwise 
have  been. 

So  throughout  the  various  separate  studies  entering  into 
the  Buffalo  monograph,  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to  un- 
ravel the  tangled  strains  of  race  prejudice,  of  economic  in- 
efficiency, of  personality  defect  and  of  the  misinterpretation 
of  the  acts  and  motives  of  others,  in  the  vicissitudes  and 
misfortunes  of  the  17,000  or  more  individuals  who,  either 
through  interview  or  statistical  tabulation,  were  covered  by 
the  study.  One  fact  is  certain.  All  of  these  elements  were 
present.  One  cannot  read  the  tables  and  charts  growing 
out  of  the  tabulation  of  the  15,000  men  and  women  covered 
in  a  survey  of  twelve  industrial  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments without  realizing  that  some  form  of  resistance  is 
being  put  in  the  way  of  the  economic  advancement  of  cer- 
tain groups.  It  may  be  that  Negroes—  particularly  the 
southern-born  "plantation"  Negroes,  composing  the  bulk  of 
Buffalo's  colored  population  —  are  not  suited  for  the  higher 
ranges  of  manual  or  clerical  tasks  ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  out  of  1604  Negroes,  not  a  single  one  should  be  quali- 
fied for  any  occupation  higher  than  skilled  labor,  and  that 
only  161  should  be  qualified  for  any  occupation  higher  than 
unskilled  and  general  labor.  Likewise,  it  may  be  that  Poles 
and  Italians,  particularly  the  immigrants  and  their  children 
included  in  this  study,  are  not  particularly  qualified  for 
office  work.  Yet  again,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  out  of 
1,178  Polish  and  299  Italian  men  in  these  twelve  establish- 
ments, only  one  should  be  competent  for  office  work. 

BUT  this  same  set  of  data  suggests  that  other  factors  than 
preference  and  prejudice  affect  the  progress  of  the  im- 
migrant and  his  children.    Otherwise  how  account  for  the 
relatively  low  status  of  the   English,   Scotch   and   Welsh? 


The  investigator  murmured  his  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Ander-      The  males  of  this  group  showed  a  "probability  coefficient" 


son  for  her  time  and  departed. 


ranging  from  .02  to  .05  of  becoming  highly  skilled  workers, 
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foremen,  ordinary  office  workers,  or  high 
grade  office  and  professional  men,  as  against 
coefficients  ranging  from  .01  to  .57  of  be- 
coming general'  laborers,  unskilled  laborers, 
semi-skilled  or  skilled  laborers. 

How  again  is  one  to  explain  the  fact  that 
a  study  of  some  1,300  women  office  workers 
showed  that  Jewish  and  Italian  girls — belong- 
ing to  groups  who  could  expect  little  in  the 
way  of  favoritism  on  the  part  of  employers — 
earn  considerably  more  money,  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  education  and  experience, 
than  girls  of  such  generally  esteemed  "Nordic" 
nationalities  as  Germans  and  Scandinavians? 
It  seems  that  certain  factors  of  training,  op- 
portunity and  selection  have  been  so  power- 
fully operative  in  the  case  of  these  groups 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  those  possessing  a  pre- 
ferred nationality  status  have  progressed  some- 
what slowly,  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  not 
belonging  to  these  preferred  nationalities  have, 
nevertheless,  made  rapid  progress.1 

Again,  if  there  are  case  studies,  such  as  the 
one  summarized  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle, that  give  poignant  evidence  of  the  effects  on  the  worker 
and  his  family  of  restricted  economic  opportunity,  yet  there 
are  other  cases,  coming  from  every  major  ethnic  group,  that 
reflect  economic  and  social  advancement  so  rapid  as  to  seem 
more  appropriate  for  a  motion  picture  director's  stock  of 
"happy  ending"  scenarios  than  for  an  investigator's  notebook. 
There  is  a  colored  man  holding  a  responsible  executive  posi- 
tion where  he  meets  dozens  of  white  customers  and  business 
people  daily.  There  is  a  young  Jewish  couple  who,  after 
being  left  for  dead  at  the  close  of  a  Russian  pogrom  and 
fleeing,  penniless  and  broken  to  America,  have  after  five 
brief  years  here,  become  proprietors  of  a  thriving  business 
and  owners  of  an  attractive  home.  There  is  a  Syrian  girl, 
earning  over  $35.00  per  week  in  secretarial  work  after  less 
than  four  years  of  experience.  There  are  four  Italian- 
Americans,  children  of  a  shoemaker  who  immigrated  in  the 
i88o's,  one  of  whom  is  a  corporation  official,  another  a 
skilled  mechanic,  a  third  a  successful  professional  man,  and 
a  fourth  a  distinguished  artist.  Undoubtedly  we  have  here 
exceptional  people,  favorably  situated  and  motivated  by  par- 
ticularly powerful  emotional  driv-es.  Nevertheless  the  fact 
remains  that  Negro  and  Italian,  Syrian  and  Jewish,  they 
have  all  established  themselves  on  a  solidly  prosperous  eco- 
nomic footing. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  significance  of  subjective  attitudes 
and  emotions.  The  complex  of  human  and  economic  relations 
expresses  an  immense  variety  of  individual  feelings  and  states 
of  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  many  of  the  decisions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  Negro  and  immigrant  are 
conditioned  largely  by  the  ideas,  beliefs,  and  opinions  of 
various  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reaction  of  the 
various  race  and  nationality  groups  to  their  economic  situation 
is  richly  colored  by  the  habitual  mental  patterns  and  emo- 
tional associations  of  the  individuals  composing  those  groups. 

Yet,  if  the  tendencies  revealed  by  this  study  are  com- 
plex, and  to  some  extent  contradictory,  their  local  signifi- 
cance is  nevertheless  unmistakable.  Faulty  race  relations  in 

1  In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to  the  special  tendency  to- 
ward office  work  to  be  found  throughout  the  Jewish  group  in  America.  See 
Chapter  on  Occupation  in  Carnenter's  Immierants  and  their  Children,  U.  S. 
Census  Monograph  Number  VIII,  just  published. 


THE   NEGRO  TREKS   NORTH 

Routes  taken  by  ten  Negro   migrants  to  Buffalo,  shown   by   a  map  prepared 
by  Mary  E.    Wesley 


industry  are  bad  for  the  worker,  bad  for  industry,  bad  for 
society.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  job  colors 
the  entire  life  of  most  men  and  many  women.  The  job 
fills  the  bulk  of  their  waking  hours,  and  the  money  that  it 
brings  conditions  the  whole  range  of  their  activities,  all  the 
way  from  the  clothes  they  wear  and  the  house  they  occupy 
to  the  tone  of  their  recreations,  the  quality  of  their  friend- 
ships, indeed  the  tempo  of  their  entire  existence.  The  emo- 
tional reactions  upon  the  individual,  therefore,  of  a  with- 
held economic  opportunity  reverberate  throughout  the  whole 
gamut  of  their  interests,  and  damage  their  entire  person- 
alities. There  were  encountered  in  this  study  men  who 
had  all  but  lost  their  mental  integrity  through  the  accu- 
mulative impact  on  sensitive  personalities  of  insults,  snubs 
and  opportunities  denied. 

Again,  bad  race  relations  mean  bad  industrial  relations. 
There  have  not  been  in  Buffalo  such  disastrously  spectacular 
manifestations  of  race  feeling  in  industry  as  have  occurred 
in  certain  other  cities  as,  for  instance,  East  St.  Louis.  There 
was,  however,  one  instance  of  a  near-riot  engendered  by  the 
unwillingness  of  a  number  of  white  workers  to  await  their 
turn  at  a  paywindow  behind  a  number  of  recently  hired 
colored  workers;  and  the  interviews  entering  into  the  study 
include  several  cases  of  quarrels,  feuds,  altercations,  and 
fights,  due  to  race  and  nationality  differences,  which  could 
not  tut  impair  the  morale  of  any  working  force.  More- 
over it  is  a  poor  personnel  manager  who  cannot  measure  the 
loss  in  unexpended  energy,  wandering  attention,  faulty  work- 
manship and  spoiled  material  together  with  the  cost  of  a 
high  labor  turn-over  and  the  consequent  retraining  of  new 
workers,  that  are  directly  traceable  to  the  depression,  the 
worry  and  the  rebelliousness  of  men  forced  to  suffer  the 
daily  irritation  of  doing  work  beneath  their  capacity  in  con- 
tact with  hostile  fellow  workmen  or  supervisors. 

The  absence  of  "hope  on  the  job" — to  use  the  colorful 
phrase  common  among  Negro  workers — for  the  immigrant 
and  for  his  children  and  for  the  Negro,  means  waste  of 
economic  efficiency,  of  raw  material,  and  of  human  person- 
ality, and  these  are  commodities  that  society  cannot  afford 
to  waste. 


The  Common  Welfare 


STRENGTH  to  The  Survey's  elbow  will  come  with 
the  opening  of  a  new  publication  year  in  October 
when  John  Palmer  Gavit  will  join  the  staff  as  an 
associate  editor  and  as  secretary  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
In  this  triple  capacity  he  will  take  over  responsibility  for 
the  financing  of  the  enterprise,  bear  a  hand  in  the  general 
engineering  of  a  cooperative  organization  and,  as  associate 
editor,  have  charge  of  foreign  affairs,  in  the  Americas  as 
well  as  in  Europe  and  the  East,  and  including  the  domestic 
aspects  of  the  international  field — immigration,  race  rela- 
tions and  the  like.  Both  inclination  and  experience  qualify 
him  for  editorial  service  in  a  field  which  the  whole  trend 
of  the  times  is  to  make  creatively  important  in  American  life. 

Mr.  Gavit,  known  chiefly  as  a  newspaper  man,  has  had 
an  unusually  varied  experience.  Born  at  Albany,  New  York, 
he  began  at  14  his  newspaper  training,  on  the  old  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  going  in  1890  to  the  Hartford,  Conn., 
Evening  Post.  Three  years  later  and  for  an  intermission 
of  nine  years  from  daily  journalism,  he  entered  the  field  of 
social  work,  first  in  Hartford,  then  in  Chicago,  still  later  in 
the  Pittsburgh  region.  Returning  to  Albany  in  1902,  he 
began  ten  years'  service  with  the  Associated  Press,  first  as 
Albany  correspondent,  then  as  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau,  finally  as  superintendent  of  the  great  Central  Di- 
vision with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  From  1912-18  he 
was  Washington  correspondent  and  then  for  several  years 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  After  an 
interval  of  two  years  with  Harper  and  Brothers,  he  returned 
to  the  Evening  Post,  until  the  purchase  of  the  paper  by 
Cyrus  K.  Curtis.  During  that  period  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
among  colleges  in  America  and  abroad,  writing  a  much- 
discussed  series  of  articles,  and  subsequently  a  book,  College 
(Harcourt,  Brace.) 

While  traveling  in  Europe  in  1924  he  became  intensely 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  has 
spent  the  past  three  winters  in  Europe  "watching  the 
wheels  go  round."  He  has  written  from  Geneva  for  many 
American  journals,  particularly  on  opium,  and  is  the  author 
of  Opium  (Routledge,  London,  1925) — the  only  book  dis- 
cussing the  whole  subject. 

Even  in  so  busy  a  life  of  journalism  there  has  been  time 
for  two  extended  periods  of  social  work  and  research.  Mr. 
Gavit  was  a  member  of  the  field  staff  of  the  Studies  in 
Methods  of  Americanization,  financed  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  and  the  author  of  one  of  its  volumes,  Americans 
by  Choice,  published  by  Harpers  in  1922.  In  the  same  field 
is  Americans  from  Abroad  (American  Library  Association.) 

He  was  a  resident  of  Chicago  Commons  for  five  of  the 
first  years  after  it  was  established  by  Professor  Graham 
Taylor,  secretary  of  the  association  and  editor  of  The 
Commons,  one  of  the  forbears  of  The  Survey.  He  brought 
out  the  first  directory  of  social  settlements  and  he  was  the 
general  executive  of  the  first  Chicago  playground  enterprise, 
which  equipped  five  school-yards  with  primitive  apparatus 
at  a  total  cost  of  $1,500.  That  was  the  year  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  and  at  a  time  when  the  streets  of  Chicago 


were  paved  with  wooden  blocks.  The  youngsters  all  turned 
soldiers,  built  forts  of  the  blocks  and  played  at  war.  In 
each  playground  some  dark-skinned  boy  was  elected  to  be 
a  Spaniard — and  was  pelted  with  the  paving-blocks  until 
he  had  to  run  for  it  to  save  his  hide.  A  long  way,  in  time 
and  distance,  from  the  League  of  Nations;  but  hard  by  in 
the  understanding  it  gave  one  young  man  of  the  simple 
things  that  lie  behind  the  clash  of  races,  in  Chicago  or  at 
Versailles. 


FROM  the  trial  court  in  California  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  learned  legal  authorities 
agree  that  Anita  Whitney,  Oakland  social  worker  and 
"lifelong  friend  of  the  unfortunate,"  violated  the  California 
Criminal  Syndicalism  Act  and  is  therefore  guilty  of  a  felony 
in  having  attended  an  organization  convention  of  the 
Communist  Labor  Party  eight  years  ago.  But  she  is  not 
to  serve  the  savage  sentence  of  from  one  to  fourteen  years 
in  the  penitentiary,  imposed  on  her  in  punishment  for  her 
crime  during  the  frantic  months  just  following  the  war. 
She  has  been  pardoned  by  Governor  Young  of  California: 

Because  I  do  not  believe  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
this  case  would  ever  have  been  brought  to  trial; 

Because  the  abnormal  conditions  attending  the  trial  go  a 
long  way  toward  explaining  the  verdict; 

Because  I  feel  that  the  Criminal  Syndicalism  Act  was 
primarily  intended  to  apply  to  organizations  actually  known 
as  advocates  of  violence,  terrorism  or  sabotage.  .  .  . 

Because  the  judge  connected  with  the  case  as  well  as  the 
authors  [of  the  Act]  and  some  of  the  strongest  advocates  unite 
in  urging  a  pardon; 

Because  not  only  the  evidence  but  also  the  testimony  of  all 
Miss  Whitney's  acquaintances  show  her  to  have  the  utmost 
respect  for  law  and  to  be  averse  to  violence  in  any  form.  .  .  . 

Because  whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  folly  of  her 
misdirected  sympathies,  Miss  Whitney,  lifelong  friend  of  the 
unfortunate,  in  any  true  sense  is  not  a  criminal  and  to  condemn 
her  at  sixty  years  of  age  to  a  felon's  cell  is  an  action  which  is 
absolutely  unthinkable. 

Miss  Whitney's  birth  and  breeding,  the  influence  of  her 
innumerable  friends,  her  state-wide  prominence  as  philan- 
thropist and  clubwoman,  saved  her  from  the  worst  that 
hysteria  and  terrorism  could  do  to  her.  But  the  Criminal 
Syndicalism  Law  remains  in  full  force  in  California,  and  in 
the  state  prisons  there  are  still  men,  without  social  standing, 
means  and  influence,  who  were  sentenced  under  it.  Because 
of  the  basis  on  which  Miss  Whitney's  lawyers  conducted 
her  defense  and  drafted  her  appeal,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  enquire  whether  "at 
the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  the  conditions  existed 
which  are  essential  to  validity  under  the  federal  Consti- 
tution." Nevertheless  Justices  Holmes  and  Brandeis,  who 
were  thus  forced  to  concur  in  the  Court's  opinion  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  joined  in  a  separate  opinion, 
written  by  Justice  Brandeis,  which  searchingly  and  elo- 
quently goes  into  the  principles  of  free  speech  involved  in 
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the  case.  Justice  Brandeis  agrees  with  the  majority  of  the 
court  that  the  exercise  of  free  speech  "is  subject  to  re- 
striction, if  the  particular  restriction  is  required  in  order  to 
protect  the  state  from  destruction  or  from  serious  injury." 
But  he  points  out  further: 

Those  who  won  our  independence  believed  that  the  final  end 
of  the  state  was  to  make  men  free  to  develop  their  faculties; 
and  that  in  its  government  the  deliberative  forces  should  pre- 
vail over  the  arbitrary.  .  .  .  They  recognized  the  risks  to  which 
all  human  institutions  are  subject.  But  they  knew  that  order 
cannot  be  secured  merely  through  fear  of  punishment  for  its 
infraction;  that  it  is  hazardous  to  discourage  thought,  hope  and 
imagination;  that  fear  breeds  repression;  that  repression  breeds 
hate;  that  hate  menaces  stable  government;  that  the  path  of 
safety  lies  in  the  opportunity  to  discuss  freely  supposed  griev- 
ances and  proposed  remedies;  and  that  the  fitting  remedy  for 
evil  counsels  is  good  ones.  .  .  . 

Those  who  won  our  independence  by  revolution  were  not 
cowards.  They  did  not  fear  political  change.  They  did  not 
exalt  order  at  the  cost  of  liberty.  To  courageous,  self-reliant 
men,  with  confidence  in  the  power  of  free  and  fearless  reasoning 
applied  through  the  processes  of  popular  government,  no  danger 
flowing  from  speech  can  ever  be  deemed  clear  and  present 
unless  the  incidence  of  the  evil  apprehended  is  so  imminent  that 
it  may  befall  before  there  is  opportunity  for  full  discussion. 
If  there  be  time  to  expose  through  discussion  the  falsehoods 
and  fallacies,  to  avert  the  evil  by  the  processes  of  education, 
the  remedy  to  be  applied  is  more  speech,  not  enforced  silence. 
Only  an  emergency  can  justify  repression.  Such  must  be  the 
rule  if  authority  is  to  be  reconciled  with  freedom.  Such,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  command  of  the  Constitution.  It  is,  therefore, 
always  open  to  Americans  to  challenge  a  law  abridging  free 
speech  and  assembly  by  showing  that  there  was  no  emergency 
justifying  it. 


"""HE  new  field  of  adult  education  keeps  pushing  back  its 
J_  boundaries  to  take  in  further  territory.  The  new 
regime  at  Wisconsin  University  continues  to  show  an  open- 
minded  attitude  toward  educational  experiment,  in  keeping 
with  the  Wisconsin  tradition.  Because  these  two  heartening 
statements  are  both  true,  President  Glenn  Frank  has  reached 
into  The  Survey  office  to  take  back  to  the  Middle  West 
Joseph  K.  Hart,  editor  of  our  education  department. 

After  taking  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Professor  Hart  was  a  member  of  the  department 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Washington  and  later  at 
Reed  College.  More  recently,  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
The  Survey,  with  a  roving  commission  that  took  him  to 
various  parts  of  this  country  and  to  Denmark  and  resulted 
this  spring  in  two  notable  books,  Adult  Education  (Crowell) 
and  Light  from  the  North  (Holt).  At  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Hart's  official  title  will  be  professor  of  the  philosophy  of 
education.  Hand  in  hand  with  his  work  on  the  campus 
will  go  an  exploration  into  the  present  educational  activities 
in  the  state,  and  the  possibilities  for  developing  a  genuine 
adult  education  movement  in  Wisconsin.  Survey  readers 
know  the  hope  and  promise  that  Professor  Hart  found  in 
the  folk  highschools  of  Denmark,  through  which  young 
people  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  study  both 
cultural  and  practical  subjects,  closely  knit  into  their  actual 
life  experience.  Whether  some  such  extension  of  our 
present  grade  and  highschool  systems  is  desirable  in  an 
American  agricultural  community  not  unlike  the  Danish 
countryside  in  interest  and  accent ;  whether  people's  colleges 
in  the  German  sense  or  people's  forums  in  the  Russian  sense 


have  anything  to  offer  rural  America;  whether  the  men  and 
women  on  Middle-Western  farms  or  in  Middle-Western 
towns  want  to  continue  the  exploration  of  the  book  world 
which  so  many  of  us  abandoned  at  the  close  of  formal 
schooling — such  questions  will  guide  and  illumine  Professor 
Hart's  explorations  in  his  new  field  of  work.  It  will  be  a 
satisfaction  to  Survey  readers,  as  it  is  to  the  staff,  to  know 
that  he  will  continue  as  an  associate  editor  of  this  magazine. 


THE  doctrine  of  the  class  war  is  commonly  assumed  to 
be  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  radical  propaganda.  The 
concensus  of  editorial  opinion  in  the  British  liberal  and 
labor  press  holds  the  Conservative  government  to  be  its 
present  most  drastic  exponent.  This  view  is  based  upon  the 
character  of  the  Trade  Unions  Bill  which  Mr.  Baldwin's 
party  has  just  driven  through  Parliament.  Ever  since  the 
general  strike  of  last  year,  it  was  to  be  assumed  that  some 
legislative  barrier  would  be  set  up  against  its  repetition. 
But  the  government  has  gone  far  beyond  both  the  general 
and  the  sympathetic  strike.  It  has  attempted  to  paralyze 
the  political  activity  of  the  trade  unions  and  of  the  Labor 
Party,  its  most  formidable  political  rival. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  is  not  yet  available.  The  most 
complete  analysis  of  its  provisions  that  has  come  to  our 
attention  was  contributed  by  Harold  Laski  to  the  New 
Republic  for  June  8.  The  bill  is  designed  to  prohibit 
general  strikes,  to  prevent  the  intimidation  of  workers  who 
do  not  wish  to  strike,  to  prevent  trade-unionists  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Labor  Party  from  being  compelled  to 
contribute  to  the  political  funds  of  the  unions,  and  to  re- 
strain civil  servants  from  belonging  to  any  association 
affiliated  with  a  body  such  as  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
which  is  not  exclusively  composed  of  other  civil  servants. 

Even  Labor  members  of  Parliament  seem  to  have  been 
prepared  to  accept  restraints  upon  the  general  strike.  They 
were  not,  however,  prepared  for  legislation  so  sweeping 
and  ambiguous  in  its  terms  as  to  cast  doubt  upon  the 
legality  of  almost  all  strikes.  The  clause  defining  an  illegal 
strike  forbids  all  strikes  "designed  or  calculated  to  coerce 
the  government  either  directly  or  by  inflicting  hardship  upon 
the  community."  This,  as  Mr.  Laski  points  out,  would  cover 
not  only  general  and  sympathetic  strikes,  but  also  many 
primary  strikes  such  as  might  arise  on  the  railroads  and 
the  mines  with  which  the  government  invariably  concerns 
itself  and  which  inevitably  bring  hardship  upon  the  com- 
munity. If  enforced,  these  provisions  would  involve 
restraints  that  have  not  prevailed  since  the  last  century. 

As  a  weapon  of  class  warfare  the  provision  which  forbids 
the  unions  to  levy  a  political  assessment  upon  their  members 
without  their  individual  sanction  specified  annually  in 
writing  and  by  post  is  the  most  menacing.  Before  1910, 
trade  unions  were  free  to  raise  political  funds  as  they  chose. 
The  verdict  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Osborne  case  of 
that  year  put  an  end  to  this  freedom.  In  1913,  the  Asquith 
government,  through  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  that  year, 
authorized  the  unions  to  establish  political  funds  by  a  ballot 
of  their  membership,  with  the  proviso  that  any  member 
who  did  not  wish  to  contribute  might  refrain  by  giving 
notice.  The  present  legislation  reverses  this  procedure.  It 
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makes  the  levying  of  assessments  cumbersome,  difficult  and 
expensive.  It  is  obviously  designed  to  dynamite  the  only 
wells  whence  the  Labor  Party  can  draw  substantial  support. 
The  Conservative  Party  has  thus  raised  the  issue  over 
which  the  next  general  election  will  be  fought.  By-elections 
have  been  running  strongly  against  it.  The  British  voter 
has  traditionally  opposed  vindictive  legislation.  By  using 
legislation  as  a  weapon  of  class  warfare,  Mr.  Baldwin's 
government  seems  to  have  alienated  the  liberal  opinion  which 
swung  to  it  during  the  general  strike.  It  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  Labor  Party. 


SCRUBBED  until  they  shone  like  Shakespeare's  school- 
boy, one  hundred  social  and  health  workers  of  New 
York  City  met  with  the  leading  soap-makers  of  the  country 
at  the  official  launching  of  the  Cleanliness  Institute,  which 
has  for  its  purpose  a  leveling  up  of  the  standards  of  clean- 
liness, personal  and  industrial.  John  H.  Finley  of  the 
New  York  Times  reminded  the  diners  that  cleanliness 
among  humans  was  first  a  religious  rite,  ceremonial  and 
more  or  less  skimpy ;  then  a  matter  of  morals ;  later  of 
hygiene;  now,  in  addition,  a  clear  case  of  social  obligation. 
In  the  unwashed  past,  those  men  and  women  of  position 
who  walked  with  their  noses  in  the  air  had  a  more  practical 
and  homely  reason  than  the  pride  and  vainglory  which  has 
been  charged  against  them.  In  all  times,  Dr.  Finley  said, 
he  who  "comes  with  clean  hands"  has  been  welcome.  Health 
Commissioner  Harris  deftly  suggested  that  this  be  applied 
to  the  more  than  a  million  school  children  in  New  York 
City.  Roscoe  C.  Edlund,  director  of  the  institute,  had  a 
modern  version  of  it  in  the  story  of  a  workman  in  an 
immaculate  food  factory,  who  came  from  the  rest-room 
without  washing  his  hands,  a  heinous  offense.  An  inspector 
stopped  him  at  the  door.  "O,  I  didn't  have  to  wash  my 
hands,"  said  the  man,  "I  wasn't  going  to  work,  I  was  going 
to  eat." 

The  Cleanliness  Institute  has  three  planks  in  its  platform. 
It  will  make  research  into  all  aspects  of  cleanliness  and 
what  it  means;  it  will  make  the  result  of  its  research 
available  to  anyone  who  wants  it,  in  literature,  pictures, 
perhaps  movies;  it  will  set  out  to  raise  to  the  American 
standard  of  cleanliness  all  those  homes,  persons  and  insti- 
tutions which  are  dirty  from  ignorance  or  slovenliness  or 
even  from  choice.  It's  work  will  be  done  through  social 
and  health  agencies  and  schools.  It's  staff  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Roscoe  C.  Edlund,  formerly  a  community 
chest  executive,  secretary  to  the  president  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  general  director  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  with  Dr.  W.  W.  Peter  as  health  consultant 
and  Sally  Lucas  Jean  as  consultant  for  schools.  Anyone 
who  wants  any  information  or  help  on  cleanliness,  including 
ammunition  for  campaigns,  can  have  it  for  the  asking  of 
Mr.  Edlund  at  45  East  17  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Institute  believes  in  cleanliness  as  a  measure  of 
social  and  health  import.  It  has  frankly  met  in  advance 
any  criticism  of  its  motives  by  recognizing  the  commercial 
stake  in  the  program — the  more  cleanliness  the  more  soap. 
Makers  of  80  per  cent  of  the  soap  products  in  this  country 
are  in  it  and  they  have  provided  a  budget  of  a  half  million 
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dollars  for  the  first  year.  It  has  staked  its  claim  to  the< 
need  of  preaching  cleanliness  in  a  world  which  established 
its  first  bathtub  as  recently  as  1842 — in  Cincinnati;  a  world 
where,  as  Dr.  Finley  showed,  even  Boston  has  been  clean 
scarcely  more  than  a  single  life-span,  for  it  was  in  1845 
that  Boston  enacted  an  ordinance — a  health  ordinance,  they 
called  it — forbidding  bathing  in  a  tub  except  on  a  physician's 
prescription. 


ON  May  30,  while  scores  of  anxious  Kentuckians  were 
watching  a  long  thin  line  of  dirt  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  and  were  wondering  whether  the 
new  flood  from  the  Missouri  River  would  break  through, 
heavy  rain  was  falling  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, 300  miles  away,  the  mountain  streams  were  full  of 
water  and  the  Kentucky  River  was  at  flood  stage.  That 
night  a  heavy  cloudburst  made  rushing  torrents  out  of  the 
mountain  streams  and  turned  the  Kentucky  into  another 
Mississippi,  carrying  destruction  and  death  into  twelve 
counties  of  eastern  Kentucky. 

It  was  several  days  before  accurate  reports  could  be  had, 
for  the  storm  tore  up  railroads  and  washed  away  wires  and 
telegraph  poles.  Many  of  the  people  who  lived  back  in  the 
mountains  could  be  reached  only  by  horseback  or  afoot. 
Special  trains  were  sent  out  from  Louisville  and  other 
places  with  food,  medical  supplies  and  clothing,  but  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  into  the  flooded 
area.  Governor  William  J.  Fields  of  Kentucky  asked  the 
Red  Cross  to  take  charge  of  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
work  and  appointed  a  committee  of  three  with  Dr.  A.  T. 
McCormack  as  chairman  to  represent  the  state.  Red  Cross 
headquarters  were  established  at  Lexington  in  charge  of 
Lewis  Kilpatrick  and  Henry  M.  Baker  and  an  experienced 
disaster  worker,  released  from  the  Mississippi  flood,  was 
put  in  each  county,  assisted  by  eight  case-workers  and 
eighteen  nurses. 

There  was  great  destruction  of  crops,  most  of  which 
cannot  be  replanted  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  but  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  has  recommended  certain  farm  and  garden 
products  which  still  may  be  planted  with  profit.  In  the 
'Big  Sandy  Valley  there  was  a  large  amount  of  temporary 
unemployment  as  a  result  of  the  flooding  of  coal  mines. 

The  mountain  people  get  most  of  their  drinking  water 
from  open  wells,  which  would  of  course  be  particularly 
dangerous  after  a  flood.  The  State  Board  of  Health  sent 
representatives  into  every  area  to  work  with  the  Red  Cross 
nurses  in  preventing  the  spread  of  typhoid  by  chlorinating 
the  wells.  Eighteen  persons  were  killed  and  about  2.SOO 
were  injured.  They  were  sent  to  nearby  hospitals  or  were 
treated  at  clinics  set  up  in  schoolhouses  or  whatever  buildings 
were  left  standing.  As  most  of  the  roads  and  bridges  had 
been  washed  away,  the  nurses  had  to  climb  over  the 
mountain  trails  to  the  clinics  and  to  reach  the  homes  of 
the  people.  But  as  a  result  of  their  work  there  has  been 
no  epidemic  of  any  kind.  Later  in  the  summer  the  State 
Board  of  Health  will  follow  up  this  work  inaugurated  by 
the  nurses,  with  a  series  of  child  health  conferences,  many 
of  them  to  be  held  in  isolated  mountain  regions.  There  has 
been  each  summer  a  serious  epidemic  of  dysentery  in  these 
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nountains,  especially  among  children,  and  the  State  Board 
>f  Health  is  convinced  that  with  the  start  already  given  by 
:he  clinics  and  the  health  work  done  by  the  nurses  they 
lave  an  opportunity  greatly  to  improve  health  conditions 
imong  the  mountain  youngsters. 


WHEN  it  is  possible  for  the  general  secretary  and  in- 
dustrial secretary  in  charge  of  important  work  among 
he  city's  working  girls  to  admit  with  a  certain  pride  member- 
hip  in  an  organization  definitely  rated  as  anti-patriotic, 

jacifistic,  and  through  its  interlocking  directorates  in  direct 
iaison  with  Soviet  Russia  and  international  revolution;  .  .  . 

when  it  is  the  general  practice  of  these  radicals,  having  attained 
o  positions  of  influence  in  important  community  organizations 
o  make  these  organizations  serve  purposes  contrary  to  the 

>est   interests  of   any  American  community,   then  there  would 

ippear  to  be  occasion  for  the  patriotic  majority  to  know  the 
ruth  and  to  set  about  eliminating  these  influences  as  positive 
orces  and  centers  of  influence. 

Thus  muttered  the  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  News-Sentinel 
n  one  of  a  series  of  six  articles  designed  to  show  up  radical 
>lots  in  America,  published  last  March. 

What  was  the  nefarious  organization,  whose  adherents 
vere  undermining  the  safety  of  Fort  Wayne  through  their 
connection  with  the  local  Y.W.C.A.  ?  None  other  than  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  By  processes  of  reasoning 
known  only  to  itself,  the  News-Sentinel  declared  the 
Fellowship  to  be  "intimately  hooked  up  with  the  Reds,  the 
communists,  and  the  subversive  elements  of  the  most  perni- 
cious radicalism.  It  is  itself  opposed  to  decent  preparedness 
for  this  country.  It  is  extremely  pacifistic  in  its  program. 
In  league  with  the  vicious  designers  and  plotters  of  Moscow, 
it  eminently  serves  the  purposes  of  the  bolsheviki." 

The  newspaper's  unsubstantiated  assertions  might  be 
ignored  save  for  their  serious  consequences.  Twice  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  passed  resolutions  of 
confidence  in  their  general  secretary  and  their  industrial 
secretary,  thus  attacked  because  of  membership  in  an  or- 
ganization whose  religious  tenets  they  upheld ;  four  women's 
clubs  which  had  come  in  contact  with  their  work  for  the 
Y.W.C.A.  supported  them ;  there  was  general  testimony  as 
to  the  value  and  faithfulness  of  their  years  of  service.  But 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  directors  were  not  made  public 
"lest  a  newspaper  controversy  ensue."  On  May  30,  when 
no  action  against  the  secretaries  had  been  taken,  the  paper 
declared  in  an  editorial  signed  by  its  management,  "More 
may  be  said.  That  will  depend  entirely  upon  what  steps 
are  taken  to  preserve  the  Y.W.C.A.  under  the  standards  to 
which  it  should  continue  to  devote  itself  and  which,  we 
think,  the  Fort  Wayne  public  has  a  perfect  right  to  expect 
that  it  will  devote  itself."  Still  the  board  of  directors  failed 
to  make  any  statement  of  their  position,  and  a  short  time 
later  the  two  secretaries,  to  save  the  organization  and  them- 
selves further  embarrassment,  offered  their  resignations. 
These  were  accepted  on  the  advice  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
who  recommended  further  that  the  two  secretaries  be  re- 
lieved immediately  of  official  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion, though  their  contracts  still  had  a  month  or  two  to  run. 

The  News-Sentinel  congratulated  the  Y.W.C.A.  Later 
it  published  in  full  a  long  statement  of  facts  and  principles 


by  the  two  women  whom  they  had  accused  of  an  un- 
American  interest  in  peace,  industry  and  internationalism, 
and  two  articles  by  one  of  the  executive  secretaries  of  the 
Fellowship,  which  it  countered  with  three  articles  of  its 
own,  decrying  the  organization  in  a  series  of  charges 
centered  in  the  fact  that.some  of  the  directors  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation  had  also  served  as  officers  or  members 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy,  or  the  American  Fund  for  Public 
Service. 

Thus  a  campaign  of  shouting  reduced  to  silence  the  re- 
sponsible officers  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  who  were  ready  to 
declare  privately  their  confidence  in  these  members  of  the 
staff;  it  removed  from  offices  which  they  had  filled  ably  not 
only  these  two  women  but  two  other  secretaries  and  one 
member  of  the  clerical  staff  who  have  resigned  in  protest; 
and  it  divided  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  into  two  hotly 
disputing  camps.  The  triumph  of  fear  and  hysteria  in  a 
time  so  far  removed  from  the  real  emergency  of  war  is  as 
discouraging  as  it  is  surprising.  The  National  Board  of 
the  Y.W.C.A.,  after  sending  representatives  to  talk  over 
the  events  in  Fort  Wayne,  has  testified  to  its  faith  in  the 
work  and  leadership  of  the  secretaries  who  resigned  by 
offering  them  responsible  positions  elsewhere. 


AT  the  time  of  his  death  on  May  19,  Edward  Twichell 
Ware  was  president  emeritus  of  Atlanta  University, 
having  resigned  the  active  presidency  on  account  of  tuber- 
culosis which  attacked  him  eight  years  ago.    He  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  Atlanta,  surrounded  by  the  New  Eng- 
land teachers  of  the  University  and  by  its  Negro  students 
and  teachers.    In  his  home  he  watched  his  parents  live  their 
lives  of  service  and  Christian  faith.    After  graduating  from 
Yale  and   from  Union  Theological   Seminary,  he  traveled 
in  the  North  as  financial  secretary  for  the  University.    His 
heart  was  in  his  work.    He  believed  in  it.    He  felt  then  as 
indeed  he  did  until  the  day  of  his  death,  that  here  was  a 
chance  to  put  Christianity  to  the  test,  to  make  of  "brother- 
hood"   something    more    than    a   word.     He    believed    that 
every  soul,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  should  have  a 
chance    to    train    and    use    what    power    lay    within    him. 
Atlanta    University    was    chartered    "for    the    liberal    and 
Christian    education   of   youth."     Its   aim   was   to   prepare 
leaders.  Over  80  per  cent  of  its  graduates  have  been  teachers. 
After  his  marriage  in   1905   and   after  a  short  term   as 
chaplain,   Mr.   Ware  succeeded    Horace   Bumstead   as   the 
third  president  of  Atlanta.    Trusted  utterly  by  his  Negro 
friends,  he  never  ceased  to  try  to  win  some  of  the  southern 
white    leaders    to    a    deeper    understanding    of    the    Negro 
situation.    He  believed  that  the  leaders  of  both  races  should 
work  together  and  learn  of  each  other.    He  pleaded   for 
tolerance   and   an   interest  that   included   not   only   family, 
school,  race,  but  the  welfare  of  mankind.    He  warned  against 
partisanship  and  urged  cooperation  wherever  that  might  be 
brought  about  without  the  lowering  of  standards.    He  had 
the  courtesy  that  "listened  to  another's  personality"  and  he 
had  a  faith  that  never  admitted  defeat  for  any  struggling 
soul.     In    his   search    for   health    in    various    sanitaria,    he 
touched    many    lives.     Young    people    especially    felt    his 
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strength  and  serenity  and  pioneer  spirit  and  became  aware 
of  new  ways  of  transforming  defeat  into  victory. 


TO  be  known  and  loved  as  "a  friend  of  the  children" 
requires  a  rare  combination  of  wisdom  and  unselfishness. 
When  one  of  these  gentle,  whimsical,  far-seeing  men  passes 
it  leaves  so  complete  an  emptiness  that  one  realizes  with  a 
pang  of  regret  how  few  they  are  and  how  hard  to  find.  It 
is  so  easy  to  gather  together  classes  in  "parental  education" 
and  to  talk  glibly  of  "problems"  and  "complexes"  and 
"the  new  psychology."  But  a  real  understanding  of  what 
a  little  child  feels  and  thinks  and  needs  is  no  casual,  arti- 
ficial growth.  Those  who  achieve  it  are,  like  "Tusitala" 
and  Eugene  Field  and  "Margaret"  of  New  Orleans,  rich 
spirits,  hard  to  spare.  William  Fincke,  who  died  recently 
in  his  early  fifties,  lived  lopg  enough  to  see  the  things  he 
undertook  for  the  sake  of  his  young  friends  firmly  estab- 
lished. He  had  served  for  some  years  as  pastor  of  the 
Greenwich  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City  before 
he  was  stricken  with  the  long  illness  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  had  been  a  courageous  friend  of  movements 
for  human  betterment,  even  when  it  meant  facing  harsh 
criticism  as  a  "radical"  and  a  "bolshevik."  But  the  real 
work  of  his  heart  was  the  Pioneer  Youth  Camp  and 
Manumit  School,  both  planned  to  make  life  fuller  and 
richer  and  more  joyous  for  the  children  of  city  workers. 
William  Fincke  and  his  wife  gave  to  Manumit  the  beautiful 
rolling  acres  of  their  farm  near  Pawling,  New  York.  The 
farm  routine — crops  and  gardens  and  stock  raising — are  a 
vital  part  of  the  school  life  that  now  goes  on  in  the  fine 
old  farm  buildings  (see  The  Survey,  June  15,  page  334). 
Manumit  and  Pioneer  Youth  Camp  are  expressions  of  a 
genuine  friendship  for  children,  and  through  them  William 
Fincke's  understanding  love  for  girls  and  boys  remains  a 
continuing  and  a  growing  thing. 


'"""I""1  HERE  are  two  kinds  of  beggars.  Some  sit  on  the 
street  corner  and  hold  out  tin  cups;  some  sit  behind 
mahogany  desks  and  send  out  mail  appeals."  Thus  the 
challenge  of  street  mendicant  to  social  worker  at  the  biennial 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Some  three  hundred  persons  from  thirty-seven 
states — teachers,  business  men,  field  workers,  executives, 
private  citizens,  many  of  them  blind — had  gathered  to  talk 
over  the  adjustment  of  the  blind  to  the  community. 
Addressing  this  group  was  the  Honorable  Matthew  A. 
Dunn,  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  a  blind  man  who  made  his  living  for  many 
years  as  a  "street  worker"  in  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere. 
He  was  elected  on  a  platform  of  pensions  for  the  blind, 
partly  through  the  support  of  labor  organizations.  Street 
work,  he  maintains,  is  a  necessity  for  many  blind  people ; 
wages  in  the  special  workshop  for  the  handicapped  are  too 
small  to  support  a  wife  and  children;  a  man  can  make 


several  times  as  much  on  the  street — and  who  has  the  right 
to  deny  him  as  good  a  living  as  he  can  get?  We  shall  have 
street  work  until  the  state  provides  pensions  adequate  for 
the  blind  and  their  families.  Thus  Mr.  Dunn.  Blind  people 
who  are  now  working  on  the  street  came  to  his  support. 
Street  work,  they  testify,  is  not  "the  easiest  way"  but  it  is 
the  way  they  earn  a  living  and  they  have  a  right  to  con- 
tinue in  it.  After  all,  they  say,  every  charitable  institution 
in  the  country  is  supported  by  begged  funds;  the  street 
worker  is  only  franker  in  his  begging.  A.  W.  Lewis  of 
Harrisburg,  who  introduced  himself  as  representing  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  endorsed  Mr.  Dunn 
and  his  supporters:  "Our  poor  blind  brothers  are  entitled 
to  a  living  wage  and  the  arm  of  labor  will  keep  them  on 
the  streets  until  society  provides  for  their  support." 

The  reactions  of  the  social  workers  present  were  vigorous 
and  varied.  The  independent  blind  have  always  more  or 
less  ostracized  the  blind  who  begged.  The  seeing  worker 
for  the  blind  usually  shares  this  feeling  and  organized  work 
for  the  blind  frequently  has  been  identified  with  efforts  to 
remove  the  blind  from  the  streets.  Small  wonder  then  that 
discussion  came  thick  and  fast.  Edison  Mosiman  of  the 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  Social  Service  Bureau,  received  hearty 
support  when  he  stated  as  a  fundamental  proposition  that 
mendicancy  among  the  blind  is  no  worse  and  no  better  than 
mendicancy  in  any  other  group ;  it  is  an  evidence  of  funda- 
mental unsoundness  in  society.  Blindness  makes  a  special 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  public,  uninformed  as  to 
the  thousands  of  self-supporting  blind  men  and  women  who 
pursue  useful  and  even  distinguished  lives.  And  so  long 
as  there  are  people  to  give  to  beggars,  blind  or  seeing,  so 
long  will  there  be  beggars  to  take.  Hearty  approval  also 
greeted  the  statement  that  the  street  worker  gets  the  wrong 
kind  of  publicity  for  the  blind,  yet  this  is  the  only  publicity 
that  ever  reaches  the  average  citizen.  "If  we  could  only 
exhibit  on  a  street  corner  some  of  our  blind  factory 
operatives  running  drill  presses  and  tapping-machines  as 
efficiently  as  the  seeing  operatives  among  whom  they  work," 
said  one  young  social  worker,  "then  we  might  make  the 
public  realize  the  abilities  of  the  blind." 

On  other  points  there  was  less  unanimity  of  opinion: 
Whether  mendicancy  is  necessary  or  not  necessary  depends 
on  whether  we  can  offer  a  job  which  yields  more  than  a 
bare  subsistence;  before  we  attack  the  professional  beggars 
we  must  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  men  who  do  not  want 
to  beg ;  we  will  never  get  enough  opportunities  for  the  blind 
in  sighted  industry  until  we  replace  the  negative  advertising 
of  the  blind  beggar  by  something  positive;  organized  labor 
is  the  friend  of  the  blind  and  yet  scarcely  a  door  in  organized 
industry  is  open  to  the  blind.  "I  gave  two  good  eyes  to 
organized  labor,"  said  Senator  Lanius,  the  blind  senator  of 
Pennsylvania,  "and  I  ask  the  support  of  organized  labor 
for  organized  work  for  the  blind." 

State  aid  in  the  form  of  pensions  or  relief  for  the  blind 
was  recommended  by  several  workers  from  states  which 
had  such  laws  in  force,  but  the  general  feeling  was  that 
such  relief  should  be  granted  only  on  the  ground  of  need. 

The  cure  for  mendicancy?  A  difficult  problem  not  to  be 
settled  here  and  now.  As  one  speaker  put  it,  after  a  man 
has  survived  the  experience  of  having  his  friends  see  him  on 
the  street  it  takes  a  real  exertion  of  will  to  exchange  the 
easy  life  and  the  comforts  which  mendicancy  provides  for 
long  hours  of  labor  and  meagre  existence  upon  the  inade- 
quate pay  which  the  average  blind  laborer  receives. 
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The  Cotton  Mills  Again 


By  GEORGE  S.  MITCHELL 


Courtesy,  The  American  Child 


IT  IS  fairly  certain  that 
this  year  will  see  an- 
other attempt  by  the 
United  Textile  Work- 
ers to  push  unions  into 
the  southern  cotton  mills. 
Both  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  the 
Women's  Trade  Union 
League  have  made  con- 
sidered undertakings  to  help 
in  a  campaign  and  various 
outside  bodies  have  studied 
the  problems  likely  to  arise. 
If  the  union  succeeds  in 
building  a  number  of  large 
and  stable  locals  the  results 
will  be  important  for  the 
whole  cotton  industry.  A 
step  will  have  been  taken, 
too,  toward  control  of  the 
conditions  under  which  in- 
dustrialization in  the  region 
shall  proceed.  If  the  union  drive  fails,  the  South  will  have 
its  cherished  peace  for  another  four  or  five  years ;  but  failure 
is  not  apt  to  have  a  deeper  meaning. 

Campaigns  have  been  made  in  the  South  ever  since  the 
industry  got  under  way.  Southern  manufacturers,  and 
some  northern  ones,  content  themselves  with  the  shop-worn 
explanation  that  the  organizers  come  down  at  such  times 
as  they  think  the  Carolina  villagers  are  prosperous  enough 
and  gullible  enough  to  provide  a  fattening  sum  of  initiation 
fees  and  dues  for  the  New  York  treasury.  The  motive  is 
not  as  simple  as  that.  The  A.  F.  of  L.,  recognizing  with 
the  United  Textile  Workers  that  strong  cotton  mill  locals 
must  be  the  backbone  of  any  real  development  of  the  labor 
movement  in  the  region,  helps  largely  with  that  fact  in 
mind.  The  union  itself  is  anxious  to  increase  by  a  southern 
membership  its  preponderance  over  the  independent  textile 
organizations,  hastening  the  time  when  they  will  have  to 
fall  in  with  it.  It  exhibits  also  a  righteous  wrath  about 
feudal  villages  and  welfare  workers  and  union-hating  mill 
barons.  The  governing  motive  is  probably  that  of  relieving 
the  pressure  on  northern  wages  and  hours. 

Since  1920,  the  long-booed-at  Southern  competition  has 
been  a  stone  wall  against  progress  for  most  of  the  northern 
cotton  workers.  With  mills  dribbling  away  to  the  South 
each  month,  many  New  England  employers  are  trying  hard 
to  "restore  equality"  by  depressing  labor  standards.  Where 
the  forty-eight-hour  week  or  prohibition  of  night  work  are 
in  force  by  legislation,  manufacturers  plead  for  repeal. 


Wages  are  nibbled  at  from 
many  angles.  Doubling  up 
of  machines  and  adoption  of 
the  multiple  loom  system 
proceed  with  disregard  of 
the  protests  of  the  union. 
This  pressure  is  mainly  the 
result  of  the  status  of  labor 
in  the  southern  mills:  its 
long  hours,  meek  flexibility 
and  wages  low  to  a  degree 
not  entirely  accounted  for 
by  the  smaller  cost  of  living 
or  balanced  in  the  mill  books 
by  the  expensiveness  of  vil- 
lage perquisites.  There  are 
other  attractions,  but  the 
southern  advantage  is  essen- 
tially its  lower  labor  costs. 
The  union  does  not  expect 
that  a  lucky  Carolina  cam- 
paign will  enable  the  oper- 
atives to  gain  at  a  jump  the 

New  England  scales,  but  it  does  hope  to  begin  in  the  South 
the  process  of  union  jogging  and  stiffening  of  standards  that 
will  lessen  the  gap  between  the  two  regions  more  rapidly 
than  if  the  section  were  left  to  itself. 

If  this  year's  invasion  meets  the  hoped-for  response  it 
will  be  the  third  or  fourth  time  that  unions  have  spread 
into  the  southern  mills  (see  The  Survey,  January  15,  page 
522).  The  Knights  of  Labor,  in  the  later  'eighties  led  a 
few  strikes  in  Carolina  and  Georgia  mill  villages.  Ten 
years  afterwards,  roughly  from  1898  to  1902,  a  good  many 
thousands  of  the  people  went  into  the  old  International 
Union  of  Textile  Workers.  Its  forty  or  more  southern 
locals,  with  a  Georgia  president,  provided  a  whole  string 
of  towns  with  strikes.  When  the  old  union  merged  with 
the  new  United  Textile  Workers,  then  controlled  by  un- 
ambitious craft  bodies,  outside  support  was  withdrawn  and 
the  southern  movement  wilted  in  harsh  defeats. 

IN  1914,  with  the  U.  T.  W.  shaking  itself  free  from  local- 
ism, a  bitter  dispute  in  Atlanta  gave  national  publicity 
to  southern  conditions,  setting  a  series  of  union-conducted 
strikes  to  popping  through  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  for 
the  rest  of  the  war  period.  With  the  ground  thus  broken, 
the  1919  wave  of  unrest  swept  more  people  into  the  union 
than  it  was  prepared  to  manage.  North  Carolina  signed  up 
thirty-odd  thousand  workers  and  South  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee at  least  another  five  thousand.  A  widespread  re- 
duction in  southern  hours  coincided  with  this  drive.  Mem- 
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bers  had  begun  to  drop  out  when  the  1921  depression  came, 
but  southern  union  enthusiasm  was  still  strong  enough  to 
persuade  the  U.  T.  W.  to  sanction,  with  suspended  benefits, 
a  last  stand  against  the  successive  wage  cuts.  The  three 
months'  strike  of  eight  thousand  people  in  the  heart  of  the 
Piedmont  area  proved  once  and  for  all  that  union  action 
on  a  big  scale  is  possible  in  the  South,  though  the  strike 
itself  was  a  dying  effort.  Since  the  collapse  of  that  year  a 
dozen  tiny  locals  have  been  revived,  with  a  district  council 
of  their  own,  but  with  a  total  membership  that  is  almost 
negligible. 

What  the  union  needs  is  not  spasmodic  strike  organiza- 
tions, but  strong,  permanent  locals  in  at  least  some  of  the 
strategic  places.  For  a  good  many  reasons  the  business 
of  getting  them  is  as  hard  a  trade  union  problem  in 
strategy,  persistency,  and  power  as  the  country  provides 
today. 

THE  mill  workers  of  the  South  are  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Rip  Van  Winkles.  Slavery  and  cotton  penned  them 
in  the  untaught  poverty  of  the  back  country  for  four  or 
five  generations.  They  know  less  about  union  meetings, 
negotiations  with  employers  or  strike  discipline  than  the  im- 
migrant workers  of  Lowell  or  Lawrence.  Deep  prejudices 
— sectional  jealousy,  bitter  Protestantism,  and  a  stimulated 
Anglo-Saxonism — add  difficulties  for  a  northern,  partly 
Catholic  and  somewhat  non-Nordic  union.  As  yet  the 
Negro  is  of  little  direct  importance  though  he  is  a  rock 
on  which  a  union  movement  might  in  the  future  easily  be 
wrecked. 

Employers  have  special  and  non-technical  reasons  for  op- 
posing unionization.  The  paternalistic  attitude  which  pro- 
duces the  company  town  demands  undisturbed  loyalty  for 
its  working  out.  The  great  southern  mills,  from  motives 
more  commendable  than  questionable,  are  set  upon  improving 
the  condition  of  their  operatives  with  as  much  educational 
and  welfare  work  as  stockholders  will  agree  to.  A  vast 
amount  of  good  has  come  from  the  system.  Naturally,  the 
men  who  are  directing  it  see  a  union  as  a  monkey-wrench 
in  the  machinery.  Even  were  it  not  certain  that  unions 
would  weaken  or  remodel  the  welfare  movement,  mill  own- 
ers would  combat  the  organization  of  a  people  whom  they 
believe  to  be  intellectually  too  immature  to  use  power 
soberly. 

The  company-owned  village  gives  the  mill-men  two  lines 
of  defence.  A  silent,  smoothly-working  pressure  to  keep 
people  with  suspected  "industrial  philosophy"  out  of  each 
village  or  to  suppress  their  union  leanings  after  they  are  in, 
is  maintained  through  the  tenant  relationship.  A  good  south- 
ern superintendent  knows,  or  can  get  for  the  asking,  inti- 
mate facts  about  any  of  his  people.  Once  a  local  union 
has  been  exploded  into  a  mill  community,  the  employer  can 
fall  back  upon  his  extraordinary  powers  as  owner  of  the 
settlement.  In  a  strike  he  can  evict,  arrest  through  deputies 
paid  by  himself,  forbid  trespass  to  organizers,  prevent  dis- 
tribution of  literature,  close  meeting  halls,  influence  mer- 
chants to  refuse  credit,  even  array  local  mill-subsidized 
ministers  against  the  union.  He  need  not  always  overtly 
exercise  these  powers  to  make  them  effective.  Wholesale 
eviction,  for  instance,  is  seldom  carried  out  because  it  shifts 
sympathy  to  the  workers.  But  in  a  pinch  they  are  avail- 
able to  break  anything  but  the  most  strongly  entrenched 
organization. 

General  opinion  in  the  region  is  strongly  against  any  ex- 


tensive unionization  of  the  mill  workers.  Civic  shame  in 
the  union-fanned  and  occasionally  violent  outbursts  of  dis- 
content, business  losses,  the  possible  brake  on  industrial 
growth  for  a  particular  town  which  permits  unions  to  be- 
come domiciled,  what  is  left  of  sectional  feeling  plus  a 
sound  distaste  for  the  character  of  some  of  the  organizers 
who  have  blustered  through  the  region,  all  set  the  middle 
classes  against  cotton  mill  unions.  Many  agree  with  the 
employers  that  the  process  of  redemption  from  neglect  has 
not  yet  gone  far  enough  to  make  release  from  paternalism 
wise  or  to  make  unions  of  a  sort  different  from  the  old  strike 
gangs  possible. 

But  the  basic  difficulty  lies  in  the  surplus  of  labor.  Ex- 
cept .in  times  of  the  greatest  activity,  a  large  reserve  of 
hands  is  drifting  from  village  to  village.  It  is  usually  only 
a  matter  of  days  or  weeks  until  mills  can  be  filled  with 
strikebreakers. 

Lastly,  northern  textile  unionism  is  notoriously  of  the 
thinnest.  Scarcely  forty  thousand  of  the  three-quarters  of 
a  million  textile  workers  outside  the  South  belong  to  unions 
at  all.  Even  this  membership  is  split  into  two  uncooper- 
ative camps,  with  a  dozen  small  independents  struggling  in 
local  areas.  The  United  Textile  Workers  has  never  been 
able  to  afford  the  large  sums  that  continuous  organization 
in  the  South  requires.  Its  campaigns  have  been  successful  only 
when  and  as  long  as  help  came  from  the  A.  F.  of  L.  For 
such  time  as  disunity  prevails  in  the  North  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  efforts  in  the  South  can  be  other  than  inter- 
mittent, unless  the  impossible  happens  and  some  campaign 
sets  off  a  self-supporting  movement  among  the  Southern 
workers. 

At  intervals  for  thirty  years  union  agents  have  been  com- 
ing back  to  New  England  after  a  scouting  tour  in  the  South 
with  reports  that  the  region  is  "ripe  for  organization."  It 
is  easy  to  see  some  of  the  things  that  lead  the.  union  this 
time  to  believe  that  it  can  at  least  find  a  few  mellow  spots. 
The  depression  of  1920  came  just  when  it  looked  as  if 
success  had  been  finally  won  in  the  South.  The  union 
expected  the  bad  times  to  be  only  a  temporary  interruption 
to  its  progress.  Now,  with  prosperity  of  a  sort  back  in  the 
southern  mills,  it  hopes  to  gather  the  threads  dropped  six 
years  ago.  Something  is  left  of  the  network  of  partially 
trained  leaders  and  the  thousands  of  union  sympathizers. 
Xot  a  few  villages  still  have  charters  waiting  in  attics  until 
reorganization  comes. 

A  NUMBER  of  skilled  textile  crafts,  one  under  the 
/JL  jurisdiction  of  a  powerful  northern  association,  have 
come  into  the  region.  It  is  possible  that  workers  in  these 
by-industries  may  assume  a  position  of  leadership  like  that 
of  the  mule-spinners  of  New  England,  who  for  many  years 
"fought  the  battles  of  the  textile  workers  alone."  The 
U.  T.  W.,  remembering  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulties 
of  1919-21  were  met,  must  have  been  helped  in  deciding 
many  tactical  points:  what  towns  in  the  region  offer  it 
the  first  chance  of  success ;  whether  it  will  gain  most  in 
a  new  attempt  by  emphasizing  or  smoothing  over  craft  lines 
in  the  mills ;  what  are  its  best  channels  for  giving  publicity 
to  its  program  (it  will  miss  Barrett's  now  defunct  Charlotte 
Herald,  which  provided  back-talk  from  the  operatives  to  the 
views  of  the  less  tolerant  employers)  ;  whether,  if  the  cam- 
paign is  successful,  it  will  do  best  by  encouraging  a  wildfire 
spread  into  isolated  villages  or  by  building  a  solid  core  of 
membership  in  the  more  completely  industrialized  towns. 
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Certain  elements  of  southern  opinion,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, will  be  more  suspicious  of  anti-union  propaganda  than 
in  the  early  post-war  years. 

And  in  the  time  since  the  last  collapse  in  the  South,  the 
U.  T.  W.  itself  shows  signs  of  a  subtle  change.  Less  is 
heard  about  its  "militancy"  and  more  about  its  "readiness 
to  cooperate  with  employers."  The  new  official  policy  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  leavening  the  textile  union  four  or  five 
years  ago.  The  influence  within  the  union  of  the  progres- 
sive organization  of  full-fashioned  hosiery  operatives,  an 
infusion  of  the  new  unionism  from  the  extinct  Amalgamated 
Textile  Workers,  and  a  closer  tie  with  the  workers'  educa- 
tion movement  have  led  the  union  to  emphasize  a  phase  of 
peaceful  labor  tactics  hitherto  neglected  in  the  strain  of 
endless  conflicts.  It  was  the  exclusive  attention  of  the 


union  to  its  fighting  side  that  so  antagonized  southern  em- 
ployers. 

The  new  cooperativeness  is  yet  by  no  means  paramount 
in  the  organization,  but  if  it  grows  it  may  provide  in  the 
South  an  escape  from  the  old  rigid  alternative  of  abject 
labor  dependence  or  recurrent  labor  war. 

These  changes  since  the  last  big  effort  make  it  possible 
that  the  United  Textile  Workers  will  have  a  fair  field  to 
show  its  best  performance  in  the  South.  But  a  few  false 
steps  in  the  struggles  of  a  developing  campaign  may  still 
wreck  the  drive  on  some  wholly  irrelevant  matter.  Again, 
it  is  possible  that  internal  quarrels  or  a  persistent  lukewarm- 
ness  in  the  southern  workers  may  cause  the  union  to  retire 
without  shooting  its  bolt.  Such  an  abortive  campaign  was 
launched  and  withdrawn  in  1923. 


Unionism  Succeeds  Among  English  Teachers 


By  THOMAS  L.  DABNEY 


THE  story  of  the  success  of  unionism  among  the 
teachers  of  England  and  Wales  ought  to  encourage 
those   American    trade   unionists   who    have   some 
misgivings  about  the  possibility  of  organizing  the 
so-called    white    collar    groups.     Here    is    an    or- 
ganization which,   through   its  long   history,  has   made   re- 
markable progress  despite   hardships   and   many   difficulties. 
I  spent  nearly  a  month  in  London  last  summer.    Much  of 
my  time  was  used  gathering  information  on  the  history  and 
growth  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.    Some  of  this 
information  was  secured  directly  from  Frank  W.  Goldstone, 
general  secretary  of  the  union. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  salary  of  English  teachers  was  in- 
credibly small;  and  there  was  considerable  poverty,  misery 
and  distress  among  them.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
better-paid  teachers  to  support  relief  work  in  behalf  of  their 
less  fortunate  comrades. 

When  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  embracing 
England  and  Wales,  was  organized  in  1870,  its  first  effort 
was  to  provide  some  means  for  meeting  the  urgent  needs 
of  teachers  in  financial  difficulty.  This  work  was  begun  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Fund  in 
1877  "for  the  purposes  of  assisting  teachers  in  distress  and 
of  relieving  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  teachers." 
This  fund  disbursed  approximately  $200,000  in  1924  for 
relief,  loans,  and  for  the  Boys'  Home  and  the  Girls'  Home 
founded  by  the  fund.  Its  relief  work  covered  1,514  cases. 
Membership  in  the  fund  is  open  to  teachers  not  eligible  to 
join  the  union  as  well  as  to  union  members. 

The  N.  U.  T.  has  more  than  117,000  members.  In  1924 
the  membership  was  112,000.  That  year  Local  Associations 
numbered  612  covering  every  part  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  Local  Associations  are  combined  in  56  County  Asso- 
ciations. Members  of  the  N.  U.  T.  include  teachers  in 
Elementary,  Secondary,  Technical,  Nautical,  Commercial, 
Poor  Law,  Army,  Navy  and  Aircraft  Schools,  Training 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  of  England  and 
Wales  belong  to  the  Union,  and  several  of  them  have  held 
and  now  hold  important  positions  in  the  Government. 
Mr.  Goldstone,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Union,  was 
for  eight  years  a  member  of  Parliament.  The  present 


Secretary  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  is  a  former 
President  of  the  Union  and  a  member  of  Parliament. 

The  N.  U.  T.  has  won  the  recognition  of  the  Govern- 
ment including  Parliament  and  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  leading  education  bodies  of  England.  The 
Union  has  exerted  great  influence  on  Government  Legis- 
lation in  behalf  of  teachers.  Through  its  activities  the 
Superannuation  Act  of  1918  was  improved  in  1925  so  that 
the  Death  Gratuity  accruing  to  a  beneficiary  of  a  teacher 
after  30  years'  contributary  service  is  practically  doubled. 

The  N.  U.  T.  has  two  general  aims:  educational  and 
professional.  It  proposes  a  more  equal  distribution  of  edu- 
cational funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  schools  and  the 
smaller  districts;  better  facilities  in  these  localities  for  higher 
education,  and  more  attention  to  vocational  guidance.  It 
aims  also  at  a  larger  and  better  prepared  staff  of  teachers 
so  that  the  classes,  especially  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  may  be  reduced  in  size. 

The  professional  aims  of  the  Union  include  "the  establish- 
ment of  a  highly  qualified,  publicly  recognized,  independent 
learned  Profession,  with  emoluments  and  other  conditions 
of  service  commensurate  with  their  work  for  the  State." 
It  is  advocating  a  Court  of  Appeals  as  a  safe-guard  against 
the  unjust  dismissal  of  teachers.  It  believes  that  teachers 
should  have  greater  freedom  in  making  school  programs 
meet  local  needs. 

The  N.  U.  T.  is  rendering  a  great  deal  of  help  to  its 
members.  It  furnishes  the  best  information  obtainable  on 
professional  matters.  It  gives  assistance  in  any  difficulties 
which  its  members  may  have  with  school  authorities,  in- 
cluding help  at  law. 

A  FAMOUS  example  of  the  Union's  legal  aid  to  mem- 
bers is  the  case  of  Miss  Spurral,  who  while  a  labor 
candidate  was  accused  by  a  conservative  journalist  of  teach- 
ing seditious  doctrines  in  her  school.  The  Union  took  up 
Miss  Spurral's  defense,  and  through  its  counsel  won  her 
case.  As  a  result,  she  was  awarded  $1,000.00  damages  by 
the  Court. 

The  efforts  of  the  N.  U.  T.  to  raise  teachers'  salaries 
have  been  productive  of  good  results.  The  "Fisher"  Grant 
was  obtained  in  1918,  amounting  to  nearly  $10,000,000.00 
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to  increase  teachers'  salaries.  By  1914  these  campaigns  had 
forced  the  Government  to  raise  teachers'  salaries  in  half 
of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  scales  then  in  existence. 

According  to  figures  published  recently  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  teachers'  salaries  have  increased  on  the  average 
as  follows: 

1914  1923 

Certificated  Head  Teachers  Men  $885  $2,050 

Women  630  1.635 

Uncertificated  Assistant  Teachen  Men  340  910 

Women           285  740 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  financial  activities  of  the 
N.  U.  T.  is  the  history  of  the  Teachers'  Provident  Society 
established  in  1878.  From  a  small  beginning  this  Society 
has  become  a  great  financial  institution  handling  millions 
of  dollars  each  year.  This  Society  offers  to  its  members 
sick  benefits,  life  insurance,  pensions,  endowments  and  loans 
on  freehold  and  leasehold  property  at  exceptionally  low 
rates. 

The  Accumulated  Funds  of  the  Society  exceed 
$12,500,000.00  and  its  annual  income  is  more  than 
$2,500,000.00. 

During  the  war  the  Feminist  Movement  invaded  the 
ranks  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers;  and  by  1917 
the  question  of  sex  equality  was  the  outstanding  issue  before 
the  Union.  Discontented  women  members  claimed  that  the 
N.  U.  T.  was  not  vigilant  enough  in  its  efforts  to  equalize 
the  pay  of  men  and  women,  and  the  dissatisfied  women 
teachers  finally  seceded  from  the  Union.  This  group  founded 
the  National  Union  of  Women  Teachers.  The  membership 
of  the  N.  U.  W.  T.  is  approximately  10,000. 

The  agitation  begun  by  the  feminists  in  the  N.  U.  T. 
caused  discontent  among  some  of  the  men.  These  men 
claimed  that  the  N.  U.  T.  was  under  the  domination  of 
women  and  that  too  much  time  was  spent  in  discussing  the 
problems  of  women  teachers.  This  group  also  withdrew 
from  the  N.  U.  T.  and  organized  the  National  Association 
of  Schoolmasters.  The  Association  has  a  membership  of 
about  6,000. 

The  National  Union  of  Teachers,  despite  these  diffi- 
culties, has  accomplished  much  toward  the  freedom  of 
teachers  and  the  liberalizing  of  thought  in  England.  The 
Union  has  fostered  self-respect,  dignity  and  initiative  among 
its  members. 

In  England  the  Scopes  trial  was  a  huge  joke.  Referring 
to  this  trial,  Mr.  Goldstone  laughingly  remarked  to  me: 
"England  is  never  likely  to  have  a  Monkeyville."  Even 
the  radicals  in  the  schools  of  England  are  freer  from  perse- 
cution and  injustice  than  our  radicals  in  America.  And 
this  situation,  as  Mr.  Goldstone  pointed  out  to  me,  is  due 
very  largely  to  the  influence  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers. 

What  Do  They  Get  Out  of  It? 

By  HANNAH  HENGEVELD 

I  LIVED  on  a  farm  all  my  life,  going  through  the  regular 
routine  of  a  farmer's  daughter,  helping  with  the  farm 
work,  and  attending  the  district  school ;  and  when  I  was 
old  enough  I  went  to  town,  taking  up  dressmaking,  working 
in  a  canning  factory,  and  later  in  the  telephone  office.  It 
was  while  working  there  that  I  saw  a  poster  one  morning 
that  told  about  a  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers  at 
Madison.  It  reawakened  and  intensified  the  longing  always 
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present  for  more  and  broader  knowledge,  so  I  sent  in  an« 
application  and  was  accepted. 

I  expected  much,  but  it  was  all  beyond  my  expectations. : 
I  was  twenty-six  years  old,  had  only  an  eighth-grade  edu- 
cation, and  having  been  out  of  school  for  more  than  ten 
years  I  did  not  think  I  was  going  to  be  able  to  learn  asi 
much  as  I  did. 

I  had  been  in  the  world  of  industry  only  a  few  years, 
and  I  found  that  I  had  learned  very  little  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  social  economics,  but  coming  to  class  with  forty- 
one  girls  who  had  been  in  industry  for  several  years  and 
who  represented  twenty-five  different  industries  to  hear 
their  discussion  about  present-day  social  problems  gave  me 
a  greater  knowledge  of  the  business  world  than  any  book 
or  lecture  could  give  me.  I  also  learned  a  great  deal  about 
trade  unions. 

After  studying  economics  I  went  back  to  the  switch- 
board with  greater  interest. 

English  was  my  favorite  study.  I  enjoyed  writing  themes 
and  reading,  and  in  those  few  weeks  many  rules  were  made 
clear  to  me  and  many  are  still  fixed  in  my  mind.  The 
study  of  English  helped  me  to  express  myself  better.  I 
can  also  choose  good  books  and  literature  with  more  ease 
and  intelligence. 

I  enjoyed  physical  education  and  learned  much  from  the 
health  talks  which  were  given  once  a  week.  I  was  physically 
improved  through  the  corrective  exercises,  especially  my 
posture,  which  seemed  to  be  my  greatest  defect,  perhaps 
from  sitting  or  standing  in  an  incorrect  position  while  at 
work.  Swimming  and  tennis  were  great  fun  and  they 
taught  me  good  sportsmanship. 

Not  only  were  my  studies  of  great  value  to  me,  but  to 
associate  with  other  college  girls  meant  much  to  me.  I 
lived  in  a  dormitory  and  met  a  great  many  fine  girls,  some 
of  whom  became  close  friends  with  whom  I  am  still  cor- 
responding. Not  only  did  I  meet  interesting  and  famous 
people  but  I  was  given  a  better  conception  of  university  life. 

I  estimate  the  value  of  Summer  School  for  Women 
Workers  very  highly,  for  not  only  did  I  learn  a  great  deal 
in  those  six  weeks,  but  I  still  benefit  by  it.  It  helps  me  to 
understand  other  people  better  and  to  appreciate  them  more. 
It  taught  me  how  little  I  really  knew  and  how  much  I  still 
have  to  learn.  It  gave  me  the  desire  to  keep  on  learning. 
The  influence  of  those  six  weeks  will  extend  into  years; 
years  which  will  bring  opportunities  for  self-improvement, 
advancement,  and  service,  which  will  be  made  use  of  because 
of  the  help  which  I  received  at  the  Summer  School  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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THE  FIRST  summer  school  for  women  workers  in  industry 
to  be  held  under  urban  conditions  on  a  day  school  plan  opened 
at  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  June  27,  with  25 
students  enrolled,  for  a  six  weeks  course  of  study  that  includes 
economics,  English,  and  general  science.  The  school  program 
also  offers  informal  work  in  music,  health  and  recreation.  The 
school  is  self-governing,  with  instruction  on  the  tutorial  plan. 
The  student  group  is  made  up  of  union  and  non-union  workers, 
organizers,  officers  and  business  agents  in  the  labor  movement. 
The  membership  has  been  recruited  entirely  from  New  York 
City. 


EDUCATION 


Opportunity  Schools 

By  MABEL  MONTGOMERY 


The  third  prize  story  in  the  recent  Harmon-Survey  Award  in   the  field  of  public   education 


M 


OST  academic  institutions  demand  that  ap- 
plicants for  admission  possess  definite  and  ex- 
act learning.  Yet  each  year  in  South  Caro- 
lina recurs  seeming  midsummer  madness  when 
the  depths  of  one's  ignorance  constitutes  soli- 


youth.  As  the  result  of  such  contacts  Miss  Gray  realized 
that  girls  at  the  formative  stage  would  learn  faster,  absorb 
more  of  life  besides  the  three  Rs,  more  of  home-making, 
sanitation,  community  responsibility,  general  fineness,  in  fact, 
if  they  could  be  removed  from  their  sordid  local  environ- 


tary  stimulation  for  attending  two  colleges.     These  Oppor-      ment,  given  intensive  instruction  in  cultural  surroundings, 


tunity  Schools,  as  they  have  been  christened,  are  a  small 
sector  of  South  Carolina's  battle  to  remove  from  her 
aristocratic  name  the  stigma  of  being  the  second  most 
illiterate  state  in  our  union.  Federal  figures  show  that 
South  Carolina  leads  the  United  States  in  reducing  the  per- 
centage of  adult  illiteracy  between  1910  and  1920  with  a 
gain  of  7.6,  from  25.7  to  18.1. 

Last  August  marked  the  sixth  consecutive  summer  of  in- 
tensive college  teaching  for  uneducated  girls,  the  fourth  for 
the  same  type  of  men.  Institutions  had  long  offered  sum- 
mer courses  to  the  educated — doctors,  teachers,  ministers. 
South  Carolina  has  thrown  wide  collegiate  doors  to  illiterates 
from  farm,  cotton  mill  and  home  in  order  that  through 
study  life  for  them  might  become  richer, 
more  useful  and  more  satisfying;  also 
that  the  state  might  go  forward  with 
the  individual.  For  can  one  be  a  good 
citizen  in  a  modern  state  when  the  print- 
ed page  is  a  sealed  mystery?  Or  care 
about  progress  if  a  mortifying  cross  mark 
represents  one's  signature?  Opening 
these  two  colleges  did  more  than  in- 
augurate a  new  educational  experiment; 
it  began  a  new  era  in  good  citizenship 
in  South  Carolina. 

Do  these  people  want  to  come  to 
college?  So  far  about  nine  hundred  of 
them,  the  average  girl  being  nineteen 
years  of  age  and  the  man  twenty-six, 
have  devoted  one  month  to  mastery  of 
simple  elementary  branches.  For  this 
stay,  wages  sacrificed  run  to  a  summer's  total  of  $3,000  for 
the  girls,  $4,000  for  the  men. 

Wil  Lou  Gray,  supervisor  of  adult  schools  in  South 
Carolina's  State  Department  of  Education,  has  travelled 
unceasingly  up  and  down  the  state  organizing  almost  the 
famed  fifty-seven  varieties  of  adult  schools:  day  schools, 
night  schools,  lay-by  schools,  when  the  crops  demand  no 
care  and  the  farmers  have  leisure  to  attend,  cotton  mill 
schools  in  well  equipped  community  buildings,  schools  by 
flickering  lantern  light  while  the  tobacco  cures,  schools  in 
country  churches  and  crossroads  stores,  every  imaginable 
sort  of  school,  held  at  any  unholy  hour  convenient  for  reach- 
ing these  ignorant,  sensitive  Anglo-Saxons  past  their  first 
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with  proper  food  and  sympathetic  teachers. 

Such  a  pioneer  school  was  first  opened  in  August,  1921. 
For  the  experiment  Tamassee,  part  of  a  land  grant  to  Gene- 
ral Andrew  Pickens  for  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
situated  among  the  rolling  Blue  Ridge  foothills  and  now 
the  winter  school  property  of  the  D.A.R.,  was  borrowed. 
Here  Miss  Gray  tried  out  her  belief  financed  almost  literally 
on  a  shoestring.  One  barrel  of  flour  donated  by  a  flour 
drummer  fired  by  the  adult  supervisor's  glowing  optimism 
really  formed  the  school's  beginning.  But  nothing  daunts 
Wil  Lou  Gray,  not  even  evolving  a  full-fledged  school  from 
a  flour  barrel. 

At  Tamassee  eighteen  girls  assembled.  Mostly  they  hailed 
from  cotton  mills,  picked  by  discerning 
adult  teachers  there  for  their  qualities 
of  leadership.  Three  were  farmers' 
daughters.  All  had  known  the  harsh- 
ness, the  stark,  unadorned  realities  of  life. 
Among  them  was  a  young  widow  who 
seemed  so  superior  to  the  group  that  Miss 
Gray  tactfully  inquired  whether  she  was 
not  a  misfit  in  such  an  undertaking. 
Sadly  the  widow  shook  her  head 

"When  I  was  nine,"  she  replied,  "I 
went  to  work  in  the  mill.  Till  then  I 
had  gone  to  school  off  and  on,  mostly 
off.  At  sixteen  I  got  married.  Pretty 
soon  my  husband  died  and  left  me  with 
three  teeny  children.  I  had  to  put  'em 
in  an  orphanage  and  go  back  to  the  mill 
to  support  myself.  This  June  they  come 
to  see  me.  One  day  my  oldest  boy  said,  'Mama,  don't  you 
know  you  oughtn't  to  talk  that-a-way?'  It  hurt,  Miss 
Gray,  it  did.  Then  and  there  I  made  up  my  mind  to  talk 
right.  And  when  I  heard  of  this  school,  I  says,  'That's  the 
very  place  for  me.'  So  here  I  am.  First,  I  aim  to  talk  proper." 
A  bright,  pretty  girl  remarked,  "Many's  the  times  I've 
stood  at  the  mill  window  looking  out  at  children  going 
backwards  and  forwards  to  school  and  wished  I  was  one 
of  them.  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true  that  I'm  here."  After 
working  all  day  in  a  mill  she  had  at  night  walked  a  mile 
to  take  a  music  lesson.  This  musical  ability  as  well  as  her 
very  definite  personality  made  her  a  real  asset  at  Tamasee. 
A  father  bringing  his  two  daughters  stated  that  in  their 
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childhood  he  was  too  poor  to  spare  them  to  go  to  school. 
Later,  because  of  their  age,  they  were  ashamed  to  attend. 
Now  they  were  mill-hands  to  whom  Tamassee  seemed  a 
God-given  opportunity. 

Tamassee's  day  began  at  six-thirty.  Breakfast  was  at 
eight.  From  nine  to  twelve  regular  classes  were  held.  At 
twelve  dinner  was  begun  and  served  at  two.  Industrial 
work  and  studies  in  hygiene  and  citizenship  filled  the  early 
afternoon,  late  afternoon  being  left  for  recreation.  In  four 
rotating  groups  the  pupils  did  the  entire  household  work, 
even  the  washing.  By  such  systematizing  each  girl  received 
some  training  in  cooking  and  table  service.  This  sounds 
like  a  strenuous  program.  In  reality  it  seemed  play  to  girls 
accustomed  to  laboring  long  hours  in  mill  and  field. 

MEAL  times  were  Tamassee's  open  forum.  The  girls,  as 
well  as  the  widow,  aspired  to  speak  correctly ;  to  them 
it  was  the  mark  of  a  "lady."  Often  one  would  ask,  "How 
do  you  say  this?  Or  that?"  Correct  table  manners  were 
another  ambition.  "Tell  us  when  we  eat  wrong,"  they 
begged. 

Gains  in  health  and  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  were 
beyond  argument.  Many  had  never  before  seen  running 
water  or  been  in  a  bathtub.  Tamassee  gave  most  of  them 
their  first  lessons  in  toothbrushing  and  sewing.  But  what 
did  these  eighteen  girls  get  in  books?  After  four  weeks, 
those  illiterate  on  entering  were  able  to  read  simple  text 
and  to  write  legible  letters ;  the  more  advanced  had  gone 
forward  splendidly.  New  alertness  could  be  discerned  in 
the  girls'  faces.  All  had  developed  their  reasoning  power 
and  had  learned  to  think  in  terms  of  the  group  as  well  as 
the  individual. 

It  had  been  intended  to  charge  a  small  amount  for  board 
but  it  was  speedily  found  that  the  type  of  pupil  wanted 
could  make  no  money  payment,  though  with  characteristic 
independence  those  from  the  country  brought  potatoes, 
beans,  corn,  eggs.  Free  board  was  made  possible  through 
interested  friends,  the  Illiteracy  Commissions,  donations  from 
near-by  towns  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  inspira- 
tional barrel  of  flour.  The  state's  teaching  cost  amounted 
to  $2.20  per  pupil  for  the  dozen  and  a  half  girls  as  well  as 
twenty  men  and  women  from  the  immediate  neighborhood 
who  formed  a  night  class. 

Tamassee  showed  on  a  practical  basis  what  could  be  done 
through  a  vacation  school  for  the  unlettered  working  girl. 
Tamassee  was  not  nearly  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
numbers  who  clamored  to  attend.  It  was  also  too  inacces- 
sible among  its  remote  hills.  The  following  year  the  Metho- 
dists loaned  Lander  College  for  the  vacation  school,  state 
and  church  thus  joining  forces.  For  this  second  session, 
which  was  open  to  girls  over  fourteen  and  women  who  did 
not  have  a  chance  in  youth,  none  to  be  above  fifth  grade, 
ninety  enrolled ;  two  were  from  towns,  nine  from  the  coun- 
try, seventy-nine  from  cotton  mills. 

Lander  Opportunity  Schools  were  successfully  held  in 
August,  1923  and  1924.  They  were  no  longer  regarded 
as  uncertain  experiments  but  a  firmly  fixed  part  of  South 
Carolina's  educational  system.  In  1925  Lander  underwent 
repairs.  The  Baptists  offered  Anderson  College  which  was 
accepted  with  gratitude  and  used  again  in  1926. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  demand  for  a  summer  school 
for  men,  paralleling  the  sessions  for  women.  Erskine  Col- 
Irge,  belonging  to  seceders  from  the  Presbyterian  church 


who  formed  their  own  denomination,  has  been  used.  The 
summer  group  at  Erskine  measure  this  month's  study  in 
terms  of  supporting  a  family,  of  more  money  in  the  pay 
envelope.  They  have  a  real  incentive  to  get  all  they  can* 
from  the  course.  Jesse  T.  Crawford,  superintendent  of 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Company  at  Anderson,  says,  "Of1 
the  young  men  we  have  sent  to  these  schools,  three  have- 
risen  to  the  position  of  section  men  in  their  respective  rooms  \ 
while  one  has  been  made  night  overseer  since  his  return." ' 
With  such  hope  ahead,  no  wonder  men  attend  classes  all 
morning,  despite  enervating  heat,  doggedly  study  every 
afternoon  in  groups  under  the  campus  trees,  and  at  their 
own  urgent  request  have  brief  classes  again  at  night.  Teach- 
ers find  they  instruct  not  merely  the  five  stipulated  class- 
room hours  but  unceasingly  till  bedtime.  Teachers  at  both 
Anderson  and  Erskine  are  chosen  for  their  human  sympathy, 
their  genuine  interest  in  the  project  as  well  as  pedagogical 
attainments,  for  the  whole  enterprise  depends  for  its  success 
on  the  tact  and  understanding  of  the  teacher. 

As  to  the  school's  personnel  and  background,  South  Caro- 
lina's cotton  mill  class  contains  almost  no  foreign-born.  It 
is  composed  mainly  of  rural  people,  tenant  farmers  who 
either  failed  to  make  a  living  from  the  land  or  succumbed 
to  town  lure  and  the  prospect  of  steady  wages.  Social 
workers,  teachers  and  kindergartners  who  come  in  direct 
contact  with  mill  children  testify  to  their  intelligence.  Good 
mentality  is  to  be  found  among  mill  youngsters  and  among 
their  elders  as  well. 

Class  sessions  in  both  schools  are  intensely  practical.  Courses 
of  study  are  related  closely  to  home  needs  and  problems. 
Men's  advanced  arithmetic  classes  teach  the  application  of 
figures  to  textile  calculations  in  carding,  spinning  and  weav- 
ing; an  understanding  of  taxes;  thrift  through  saving  and 
insurance.  The  women's  deal  with  the  computing  of  do- 
mestic purchases,  keeping  household  accounts,  marketing. 
Home  economics  teaches  the  rules  for  a  balanced  diet  and 
how  to  plan  family  needs,  matters  in  which  mill  housewives 
are  lamentably  uninformed.  Commencement  night  at  An- 
derson includes  a  style  show  in  which  each  pupil  walks 
across  the  stage  in  a  dress  she  has  made  herself — often  her 
very  first  attempt — the  teacher  announcing  its  cost,  ranging 
from  fifty-nine  cents  to  three  dollars,  and  its  material,  usu- 
ally gingham  manufactured  in  South  Carolina  mills  where 
the  girls  work. 

A  THLETIC  sports,  drills  and  games  under  trained  rec- 
/~\.  reation  leaders  aim  to  develop  the  bodies  of  pupils  who 
under  the  strain  of  making  a  living  have  forgotten  how  to 
play,  if  they  ever  knew.  Play  is  an  integral  part  of  South 
Carolina's  adult  education  program ;  these  people  seem  fairly 
starved  for  wholesome  amusement. 

Outwardly,  Opportunity  girls  differ  little  from  the  aver- 
age year-round  students,  ranging  in  appearance  from  heavy, 
stolid  types  of  faces  to  faces  as  delicately  lovely  as  cameos. 
This  same  variation  is  perceptible  among  the  older  students. 
A  middle-aged  woman  of  pleasant,  refined  countenance 
moved  with  dignity  through  Anderson's  halls  as  if  she  might 
be  a  resident  trained  nurse  in  her  spic-and-span  white  uni- 
form, borrowed,  it  turned  out,  from  her  trained  nurse 
daughter.  This  woman  was,  unbelievably,  a  beginner  who 
had  gone  to  school  only  a  few  weeks  in  her  distant  youth. 
Big,  jolly,  fine  Mrs.  Kinard,  fifty-three  and  a  farmer's  wife, 
won  Anderson's  medal  awarded  the  best  all-round  pupil; 
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Mrs.  Kinard's  previous  schooling  totaled  two  summer  adult 
sessions  of  four  weeks  each  in  her  home  county  of  Aiken. 
Widowed  Mrs.  Byrum,  Anderson's  grandmother  in  point 
of  age  with  sixty-three  energetic  years  behind  her,  was  al- 
ways ready  for  anything,  not  a  particle  weighted  down  by 
the  cares  of  raising  ten  children  out  of  the  seventeen  born 
to  her,  the  youngest,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  being  with  her  at 
school.  Those  who  attend  one  summer  invariably  long  to 
come  back,  and  they  have  the  missionary  spirit  of  wanting 
others  to  share  this  amazing  joy.  One  reached  Anderson 
announcing,  "Here  I  am.  And  here's  two  I  brought." 

"I  am  a  grandfather.  I  am  a  great  grandfather,  but  I 
am  not  too  old  to  learn.  Four  weeks  ago  I  came  to  Erskine 
Opportunity  School  hardly  knowing  my  ABC's,  but,"  and 
inexpressible  exultation  soared  in  his  voice,  "I  can  read  and 
write  now!" 

So  proclaimed  T.  T.  Campbell,  a  farmer  of  sixty-three, 
to  whom  books  had  heretofore  been  sealed,  at  Erskine's  first 
commencement.  In  order  to  reach  Erskine  on  the  opening 
day,  Mr.  Campbell  got  up  at  three  o'clock  and  walked  five 
miles  from  his  home  to  the  college.  Miss  Gray  found  this 
out  and  awarded  him  a  scholarship  that  he  might  avoid  such 
strenuous  commuting.  After  his  first  Sunday  at  home  he 
said  to  his  teacher,  "Yesterday  was  the  shortest  day  I  ever 
spent.  First  I  figgered  some  and  then  I  read  my  Bible. 
Then  I  figgered  more  and  read  again  and  the  first  thing 
I  knew  it  was  sunset."  The  blessedness  of  being  able  to 
occupy  himself  when  time  had  hung  so  heavily  before ! 

Erskine's  oldest  pupil  the  third  summer,  W.  R.  Sullivan, 
a  loom  fixer  in  the  Joanna  Mill  at  Goldville,  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  retired  business  man  rather  than 
one  courageously  acquiring  first  reader  knowledge.  And 
Erskine's  youngest,  that  same  session,  merrily  smiling  Cullen 
McCune,  though  only  thirteen,  helped  support  his  widowed 
mother  and  seven  younger  brothers  by  work  in  a  laundry. 

Both  schools  have  attained  the  hoariness  of  alumni  asso- 


ciations.     Erskine's   president   is   an   American   legionnaire. 

A  few  pupils  pay  their  own  way,  saving  regularly  during 
the  year  toward  this  goal.  Several  girls  who  live  near  the 
town  of  Anderson  stay  at  the  college  four  days  a  week, 
then  go  home  and  work  in  a  mill  the  remaining  two  days 
in  order  to  earn  enough  on  which  to  return.  Many  civic, 
religious  and  patriotic  organizations,  as  well  as  public- 
spirited  individuals  give  scholarships  amounting  to  twenty- 
dollars  each.  So  far  meals  have  been  kept  within  twelve 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  person,  the  rest  going  toward 
necessary  incidentals.  Methodists  and  Baptists  annually 
donate  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  for  general  ex- 
penses. The  state  pays  the  faculty,  consisting  of  a  dean 
and  five  teachers  at  each  school.  James  P.  Gosset,  a  textile 
manufacturer,  has  each  summer  sent  from  his  mills  forty 
operatives,  twenty  men  to  Erskine,  twenty  women  to  Lander, 
later  Anderson,  paying  all  expenses.  Best  of  all,  he  sup- 
ports the  men's  families  in  their  absence.  Mr.  Gossett  empha- 
tically says,  "The  money  invested  in  these  schools  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  investment  we  have  ever  made."  Alexander 
Long,  another  forward-looking  textile  executive,  sends  one 
employe  from  each  of  his  chain  of  mills  and  will  lend  money 
to  others  desiring  to  attend.  B.  E.  Geer,  president  of 
Judson  Mills  and  a  trustee  of  Duke  Foundation,  declares, 
"Pupils  who  attend  Opportunity  Schools  come  back  not  only 
better  workers  but  better  citizens."  So  the  outlay  must 
be  decidedly  worth  while. 

At  commencement  regret  is  heard  on  every  side  that  the 
end  has  come.  "Why,  I'm  just  beginning  to  learn,"  they 
say  wistfully,  "If  I  could  go  on  another  four  weeks  right 
now,  I  could  read  and  rigger  real  well." 

Many  continue  to  attend  special  schools  in  their  own 
localities  where  adult  teachers  fan  this  ember  of  learning 
and  its  consequent  self-respect  into  steady,  unquenchable 
flame  that  is  translated  into  community  improvement  and 
state  advancement. 


Clothes,  Money  and  the  Working  Girl 


By  HATTIE  E.  ANDERSON 


VOLUMES  have  been  written  about  the  working 
girl,  her  wages  and  her  standard  of  living.    She 
has  been  pictured   as   a  poor,   worried   creature 
hurrying   to   the    sweatshop,    or    as    a    "flapper" 
painted   and  powdered   and   reckless.    Obviously 
much  that  has  been  written  comes  from  unreliable  sources 
and  is  not  founded  on  facts.    A  study  of  actual  conditions 
with  careful  interpretation  of  the  findings  has  been  made 
by  the  Milwaukee  Vocational   School.     In   Milwaukee  the 
working  girls  of  the  city  attend  the  vocational  school  on  a 
part-time  basis  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen 
years.    The  school  comes  in  contact  with  more  than  5,500 
working  girls  a  week. 

It  has  long  been  felt  by  some  two  score  teachers  of 
clothing  classes  in  the  school  that  the  instruction  should  be 
more  closely  correlated  with  actual  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity. It  fell  to  my  lot  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
teachers  in  conducting  a  clothing  survey  among  our  girls. 

We  prepared  a  questionnaire  to  find  what  the  average 
working  girl  really  wears,  what  she  earns,  what  she  spends 


for  clothing  and  whether  or  not  she  budgets  her  money. 
This  clothing  questionnaire  was  so  framed  that  each  girl 
could  readily  report  the  number  and  kind  of  garments  she 
possessed,  the  initial  cost,  the  length  of  time  she  wore  a 
garment,  the  cost  per  year,  whether  it  was  ready-made  or 
home-made,  who  selected  her  clothing  and  how  it  was 
paid  for. 

The  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  was  fully  explained  to 
groups  of  about  twenty  girls  as  they  came  to  their  clothing 
classes.  Then  each  girl  filled  out  her  questionnaire  without 
any  prompting  from  the  teacher  and  without  signing  her 
name.  The  returns  were  studied  by  the  teachers  and  the 
results  tabulated  and  interpreted.  In  this  group  of  1,318 
girls,  we  found  that  46.3  per  cent  of  their  earnings  was 
spent  for  clothing. 

There  were  striking  revelations  regarding  several  articles 
of  clothing,  particularly  silk  hosiery.  The  number  ranged 
all  the  way  from  six  pairs  to  an  almost  unbelievable  figure — 
122  pairs  a  year.  Surely  they  did  not  wear  them  out! 
No,  they  were  passed  on  to  mother  or  vounger  sisters. 
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Four  pairs  of  oxfords  and  pumps  and  three  hats  a  year 
were  bought  by  the  average,  though  the  numbers  ranged 
from  two  to  a  half  dozen  or  more.  Many  younger  girls 
did  not  own  silk  dresses.  The  older  girls  reported  silk 
dresses  in  their  wardrobes,  an  average  of  two  each,  although 
some  owned  a  dozen  or  more. 

IT  was  illuminating  to  find  from  the  survey  that  65  cents 
of  every  dollar  spent  for  clothing  went  for  outer  clothing, 
23  cents  for  accessories,  and  only  12  cents  for  underclothing, 
although  much  of  the  underwear  was  silk,  which  means 
fewer  articles  purchased  for  the  amount  of  money  spent. 
For  these  12  cents  they  purchased  from  one  to  four  pieces 
of  underclothing,  including  brassieres,  silk  vests,  bloomers 
and  slips. 

The  average  of  fifteen  pairs  of  silk  hose  a  year  seems 
high.  One  must  remember,  however,  that  hosiery  is  one 
of  the  most  important  articles  of  feminine  apparel  in  these 
short-skirted  days.  Many  people  have  been  misled  by  highly 
artificial  budgets  in  magazines  and  other  publications  which 
arbitrarily  allow  five  or  six  pairs  of  hose  a  year.  The 
working  girl,  approaching  the  age  of  eighteen,  should  be 
intensely  interested  in  her  clothing,  and  much  that  might, 
at  first  glance,  seem  frivolous  is  really  a  natural  expression 
of  her  desire  to  look  her  best.  We  came  to  a  similar 
agreement  as  to  the  23  per  cent  of  the  clothing  dollar  spent 
for  accessories.  The  modern  wage-earner  wants  to  keep 
up  with  the  community  standards  for  well  dressed  girls. 
Galoshes,  gloves,  belts,  pins,  handkerchiefs,  scarfs  and 
cosmetics  are  essential  to  the  achieving  of  this  natural 
ambition. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  group  were  $404.02  a  year. 
The  range  was  from  $100  to  $1,000,  the  lower  figure  being 
due  to  irregular  employment.  The  questionnaire  covered 
the  method  of  buying:  87  per  cent  of  the  girls  went  shop- 
ping with  their  mothers,  indicating  close  family  cooperation, 
ii  per  cent  selected  their  own  clothing,  while  2  per  cent 
made  no  report  on  this  item. 

The  survey  showed  that  91  per  cent  of  the  girls  paid 
cash  for  their  clothing,  7  per  cent  carried  charge  accounts 
and  2  per  cent  bought  on  the  installment  plan. 

The  close  correlation  between  the  last  two  paragraphs 
is  obvious.  That  is,  as  long  as  the  mothers  assist  in  the 
selection  of  clothing  the  girls  avoid  the  habit  of  charging 
or  buying  on  the  installment  plan.  This  is  an  important 
economic  safeguard  for  the  young  working  girl. 

There  is  much  discussion  of  the  modern  girl's  use  of 
cosmetics.  We  found  that  our  girls  are  spending  a  trifling 
sum  for  powder,  rouge  and  lipsticks.  While  some  buy  such 
"beauty  aids"  to  excess,  there  are  many  who  use  no  cos- 
metics. It  is  very  easy  to  condemn  a  whole  group  when 
one  extreme  case  passes  in  review.  We  felt  that  the  typical 
girl  has  been  unduly  criticized  in  this  respect. 

WHP'N  the  survey  was  completed,  it  was  not  filed  and 
forgotten.  We  decided  it  should  be  put  to  use.  Some 
matters  turned  up  by  the  study  were  not  only  surprising 
but  revealed  a  definite  piece  of  work  for  the  school  to  do. 
Lively  discussions  arose  among  the  pupils  as  to  how  much 
a  girl  earning  ten  to  twelve  dollars  a  week  should  spend 
for  clothing.  Most  of  them  turned  their  checks  over  to 
their  parents  each  pay-day  and  the  parents  bought  what 
they  felt  the  girls  needed.  The  girls  were  amazed  when 
they  figured  out  that  their  clothing  averaged  nearly  half 


of  what  they  earned  and  in  many  cases  more  than  their 
whole  income.  They  were  faced  with  such  questions  as, 
What  would  I  do  if  I  were  living  away  from  home? 
How  could  I  meet  other  expenses,  when  my  clothing  bill 
alone  exceeds  my  pay  check? 

Plans  are  under  way  to  assist  the  girls  in  standardizing 
their  wardrobe  expenditures.  This  will  enable  each  one  to 
make  suitable  selections,  to  give  her  clothing  proper  care 
and  stay  within  her  means.  The  girls  are  carrying  this 
information  to  their  homes.  It  will  be  recalled  that  87 
per  cent  of  the  mothers"  assisted  in  the  selection  of  the  girls' 
clothing.  These  mothers  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
survey  findings  and  are  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  the 
work  being  done  at  school. 

There  are  many  questions  we,  as  teachers,  are  asking 
ourselves  about  the  wage-earning  girl  and  her  clothes.  If 
the  survey  shows  that  she  is  extravagant,  is  she  to  be 
criticized?  Shall  we  condemn  a  young  girl  for  buying  the 
pretty  clothes  so  alluringly  displayed  in  the  shop  windows? 
Is  the  home  to  blame?  Has  the  school  failed  in  its  job? 
Can  the  church  exert  a  helpful  influence?  Have  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  a  responsibility  in  molding  the 
opinions  and  attitudes  of  society  at  large?  Are  conditions 
really  bad,  or  is  this  merely  an  expression  of  the  normal 
desires  of  youth? 

We  believe  that  other  educational  agencies  can  do  for 
their  communities  what  the  Milwaukee  Vocational  School 
is  attempting  in  gathering  the  facts  on  which  to  base 
answers  to  such  questions  and  in  helping  adolescents  to  set 
intelligent  standards  by  which  to  measure  expenditure  and 
plan  wardrobes. 


AMONG  the  numerous  organized  efforts  at  better  inter- 
national understanding  through  student  exchange  and  student 
tours  under  the  leadership  of  students  and  teachers  of  the 
countries  visited,  the  four  journeys  through  Soviet  Russia 
planned  for  the  summer  by  the  National  Student  Federation 
and  the  Open  Road,  Inc.,  are  of  special  interest.  The  begin- 
ning was  made  last  year  by  a  small  group  of  students  who,  in 
spite  of  the  discouragement  and,  in  some  cases  the  active  op- 
position, of  their  teachers  planned  and  actually  put  through  a 
tour  of  Soviet  Russia  "on  their  own"  which  did  not  hit  the 
tourist  high-spots  but  gave  them  many  vital  contacts  with  the 
life  of  the  country.  The  tours  this  year,  much  better  organ- 
ized, will  be  received  by  the  students  of  Russia.  The  an- 
nouncement states  that  "the  aim  of  the  tours  is  to  provide  a 
cultural  opportunity  for  a  limited  number  of  particularly  quali- 
fied American  students  .  .  .  with  a  program  varied  enough  to 
give  the  student  a  sense  of  the  scale  and  multi-sided  life  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  experience  of 
the  individual  intense  enough  to  have  educational  value." 

THE  United  Parents  Association  of 
Greater  New  York  has  recently  published 
a  "catechism"  which  not  only  gives  detailed 
information  about  the  organization  in 
brief  and  readable  form  but  provides  a 
convenient  outline  guide  for  similar  groups 
in  large  cities.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  an  inquiry  to  the  central 
office,  152  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Let's  Cooperate — but  How? 

THE  CONSUMERS'  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  ILLINOIS, 
by  Colston  B.  Warm.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  420  pp.  Price  $3.50 
postpaid  of  The  Stiney. 


THIS  book,  I   feel  safe  in  saying,  is  the  most  carefully 
conducted  and  exhaustive  study  of  cooperative  societies 
in  one  section  of  the  country  that  has  ever  been  made 
in  the  United  States  and,  to  anyone  having  a  spark  of  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  cannot  help  but  make  a  real  appeal. 
Mr.  Warne  covered  the  state  of  Illinois  in  an  old  Ford  car 
visiting  every  single   cooperative   society   as  well   as  scores  of 
towns  and  villages  where  cooperative  societies  had  previously 
lived  and  died.   The  atmosphere  of  every  chapter  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  sharp  industrial  conflict  in  mining  towns,  at  railroad 
junctions  or  in  the  farming  community.   The  value  of  the  book 
is  further  heightened  by  the  fact  that  Illinois  is  the  best  single 
state  in  the  Union  in  which  to  make  a  study  of  cooperation. 
There  is  no  other  section  which  has  had  a  greater  number  of 
cooperative    experiments,    nor    more    heart-breaking    disasters, 
nor  closer  affiliation  with  the  labor  movement,  nor  more  brazen 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  to  build  fake  cooperative 
movements  in  America. 

After  one  chapter  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  nature  of  co- 
operative organization  and  philosophy  and  a  second  two  chapters 
dealing  with  the  history  and  its  repeated  successes  and  failures 
between  the  early  '7o's  and  1910,  we  come  to  Mr.  Warne's 
thrilling  narrative  of  the  birth  and  early  childhood,  adolescent 
struggles  for  adjustment,  marriage,  divorce  and  death  of  the 
Central  States  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society.  This  institution 
was  founded  in  1918  as  a  strict  Rochdale  cooperative  wholesale 
society  owned  and  controlled  by  independent  stores  and  by  labor 
unions ;  then  a  year  later  it  was  reorganized  as  a  highly  cen- 
tralized center  for  a  chain  system  of  dependent  stores  and 
financed  predominantly  by  trade  union  funds  and  controlled  by 
trade  union  officials.  Within  another  year  goods  were  being 
distributed  to  more  than  eighty  cooperative  stores,  and  sales 
exceeded  the  million  dollar  mark.  In  1921  disintegration  had 
set  in;  in  1922  propaganda  had  started  to  divorce  the  control 
of  the  cooperative  from  labor  officialdom,  receivers  and  bank- 
ruptcy courts  entered  the  scene  and  in  1923  our  wholesale 
emerged,  soiled  and  bedraggled,  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former 
self,  as  an  independent  Rochdale  institution  once  more.  In  1926 
its  place  is  being  effectively  filled  by  the  Central  States  Co- 
operative League,  founded  on  the  principle  that  unless  substan- 
tial educational  work  has  been  done  there  is  no  place  for  a 
wholesale  in  the  cooperative  movement  of  the  state.  To  the 
student  of  labor  problems  the  most  interesting  part  of  this 
is  the  attempt  of  organized  labor  and  Rochdale  cooperation 
to  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  with  many  and  varied  nightmares. 
During  these  five  hectic  years  the  workers  of  the  state  lost 
more  than  $456,000  trying  to  educate  themselves  in  running 
a  cooperative  wholesale. 

Hardly  less  interesting  is  the  story  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Association  of  Chicago  with  branches  in 
other  sections.  These  institutions  were  sponsored  by  well- 
meanine  labor  enthusiasts  who  were  scant  in  business  experience 
and  still  weaker  in  understanding  cooperative  principles.  Com- 
plete failure  again  when  7,000  members  lost  $115,000  within 
two  years.  Meanwhile  down  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
the  farmers  forces  were  united  in  the  Farmers  Cooperative  and 
Educational  Union  of  Illinois  and  their  Farmers  Union  Ex- 
change at  East  St.  Louis,  another  valiant  attempt  to  organize 
a  cooperative  central  organization  which  was  planted  in  un- 
fertile soil  and  withered  away.  Surely  there  is  no  other  part 
of  the  country  where  the  workers  and  farmers  have  experienced 
so  many  grim  tragedies  in  the  efforts  toward  cooperation. 

Between  1919  and  '21   Harrison  Parker  organized  his  well- 
known    deed    of    trust    concern,    the    Cooperative    Society    of 
America  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.    Mr.  Warne  describes 
this  interesting  personality: 
In  this  capacity  Mr.  Parker  launched  organizations   in   a  way 


which  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable,  showing  not  only  an  im- 
pelling enthusiasm  and  organizing  ability  which  swept  aside  every 
obstacle  before  him,  but  also  demonstrating  an  uncanny  ability  to 
play  effectively  upon  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  human  emo- 
tions. To  the  public  he  appeared'  as  a  trained  leader,  enthused 
with  cooperation,  sincere,  devoted,  willing  to  lead  workers  out  of 
the  maze  of  modern  economic  problems.  His  plan,  he  claimed, 
was  that  of  the  weaven  of  Rochdale,  adapted  to  American  condi- 
tions. Agents  and  members  were  crusaders  in  a  just  cause,  willing 
to  be  persecuted  in  the  struggle  for  a  changed  society.  Financial 
difficulties  were  no  barrier,  as  one  organization  was  deftly  shifted 
into  another,  and  confidence  was  rapidly  restored.  The  advertising 
and  sales  methods  used  have  seldom  been  surpassed  in  effective- 
ness. An  expert  legal  staff  was-  able  to  forestall  attacks  in  the 
courts.  A  social  solidarity  rapidly  developed  and  subscriptions  for 
more  than  twenty-eight  million  dollars  poured  into  his  hands  from 
over  ninety  thousand  people.  Of  all  the  ingenious  methods  used, 
perhaps  the  most  effective  was  the  selling  of  his  own  personality 
to  the  public.  In  speeches  and  in  writings  which  had  a  ring  of 
sincerity,  he  played  up  his  humble  start  as  a  newsboy  on  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco,  his  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  millions, 
his  apprenticeship  to  "big  business"  to  fit  himself  as  a  leader  of 
the  workers,  his  willingness  to  champion  a  cause  even  to  the  point 
of  martyrdom,  and  his  straight  living  and  belief  in  God  which 
gave  him  strength  for  the  combat. 

IN  1918  this  gentleman  had  already  collected  from  workers 
subscriptions  of  $244,000  to  his  National  Society  of  Fruit- 
valers  and  had  organized  fifty  retail  stores.  When  that  organiza- 
tion failed  he  started  the  C.  S.  of  A.  which  ultimately  had  178 
stores  in  operation  and  capital  subscribed  by  92,000  members 
amounting  to  a  total  of  $28,332,000.  About  half  of  this  was 
collected  in  cash  and  since  the  failure  of  the  concern  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parker  are  reported  to  be  living  on  Lake  Shore  Drive. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  statistical  material  and  community 
study.  Seventy-five  pages  are  devoted  to  detailed  studies  of  in- 
dividual societies  in  relation  to  the  social  and  economic  back- 
grounds of  their  communities.  There  are  upward  of  sixty 
statistical  tables.  There  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  various 
difficulties  which  beset  local  societies  and  the  movement  as  a 
whole  in  such  a  state  as  Illinois:  the  factional  and  nationality 
disputes  in  the  mining  communities,  the  long  list  of  financial 
problems,  the  difficulties  of  finding  competent  managers,  the 
conflicts  between  leading  personalities,  the  problems  of  un- 
employment and  migration  as  they  affect  the  cooperative  stores, 
the  difficulties  which  arise  when  the  same  people  try  to  ad- 
minister trade  union  locals  and  cooperative  business,  the  over- 
emphasis and  the  under-emphasis  upon  the  value  of  propaganda. 
The  final  appendix  is  a  brief  effort  to  appraise  the  cooperative 
educational  work  carried  on  in  the  United  States  generally  and 
the  activities  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  America  and  the 
specific  relation  of  the  movement  in  the  state  of  Illinois  to  the 
wider  national  movement.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Warne  is 
organizing  a  series  of  correspondence  courses  for  the  new  cor- 
respondence school  which  the  Cooperative  League  is  developing. 

CEDRIC  LONG 

Our  Aimless  Education 

WHAT'S     WRONG     WITH     AMERICAN     EDUCATION?     by     David 
Snedden.    Lippincott.    379  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 


book  is  developed  on  the  ancient  and  honorable  cate- 
I  chetical  plan.  This  enables  the  author  to  disclose  his 
theories  incidentally,  to  criticise  abuses  and  to  suggest  remedies 
practically.  And  the  professor  is  always  restrained  and  judicial. 
He  sees  clearly  the  anachronisms  and  stupidities  of  our  educa- 
tional system  but  they  do  not  irritate  him.  He  discovers  wisdom 
and  promise  in  the  methods  of  the  "progressive"  educationalists, 
at  least  as  they  apply  to  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  but 
he  does  not  become  an  advocate  for  the  "new  schools."  He 
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holds  the  balance  evenly.    He  is  a  surprisingly  radical  conser- 
vative in  the  educational  field. 

Next  to  aimlessness  Professor  Snedden  finds  as  a  source  of 
weakness  in  the  American  educational  system  "the  dominance 
of  subject  matter  specialism  in  the  construction  of  courses  and 
curricula."  It  does  not  suffer  from  lack  of  financial  support 
or  from  poorly  trained  teachers.  Indeed,  "it  is  here  contended 
that  large  proportions  of  education  can  be  given  by  persons  of 
comparative  youth  and  even  of  far  less  than  ideal  professional 
training,  provided  the  objectives  of  that  education  are  clearly 
formulated  and  understood,  and  provided  also,  that  administra- 
tive authority  has  rendered  its  full  service  in  differentiating 
classes  of  learners  and  in  providing  favorable  material  condi- 
tions for  instruction."  Does  he  mean  that  the  perfect  machine 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  teacher? 

Professor  Snedden  believes  that  "education"  is  too  commonly 
identified  with  "school  education,"  and  that  liberal  culture  is 
confused  with  liberal  studies  in  high  school  and  college.  Most 
of  the  successful  students  in  these  schools  are  from  the  class 
predestined  to  leadership.  He  has  grave  doubts  about  the 
essential  usefulness  of  these  schools  to  such  people.  Moreover, 
and  more  surprising,  this  professor  of  education  thinks  the 
extra-curricula  education,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  as 
of  even  more  worth  than  the  subject  matter  courses.  This  for 
students  of  average  ability.  For  the  exceptional  student,  pur 
schools  do  not  offer  "more  than  a  small  part  of  the  possible 
education  that  should  be  given  to  these  young  persons  at  this 
time  of  life." 

Professor  Snedden  thinks  the  high  schools  "probably  do  no 
serious  harm"  to  exceptional  students,  but  he  advocates  a  much 
better  service  which  might  be  rendered  by  shortening  the  school 
year  to  "perhaps  not  exceeding  thirty  weeks,"  by  releasing 
students  to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  a  short  school-day,  by 
making  provision  for  extended  general  reading,  for  physical 
exercises  and  for  excursions.  For  students  of  less  than  average 
ability  the  schools  of  all  grades  are  equally  ill  adapted.  It  is 
now  a  common  practice  to  deny  to  this  class  of  students  all 
"academic  studies"  and  to  relegate  them  to  what  seem  to  be 
to  educators  "vocational  studies."  To  Professor  Snedden  these 
studies  are  a  sham  as  both  vocational  and  cultural  courses. 
Such  students  are  thus  deprived  of  their  opportunities  for  a 
broader  and  richer  liberal  education  which  they  might  gain 
from  "academic  studies"  intelligently  taught. 

J.  E.  KIRKPATRICK 

The  Battle  against  Disease 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  DISEASE,  by  Thurmon  B.  Rice,  M.D.    Macmillan. 

363  pp.    Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
WHY  INFECTIONS?  by  Nicholas  Kopelof,  Ph.D.    Knopf.     182  pp.    Prict 

$2.00  postpaid  of  Tht  Survey. 

TN  time  all  of  us  will  know  what  a  few  know  today,  namely 
that,  within  certain  limits,  health,  both  personal  and  public, 
is  purchasable.  And  when  all  do  know  the  limits  will  be  ex- 
tended, for  one  of  the  important  limiting  factors  in  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  common  welfare  lies  in  the 
resistance,  or  even  opposition,  of  the  uninformed  and  the  mis- 
informed. Dr.  Rice's  work  is  designed  chiefly  to  make  widely 
available  the  essential  information  about  those  diseases  regard- 
ing which  our  knowledge  is  such  as  to  make  our  control  fairly 
complete,  or  the  hope  of  control  reasonable.  The  book  consists 
of  three  main  parts  of  which  the  first  contrasts  in  broad  terms 
older  conceptions  regarding  specific  diseases  with  more  modern 
conceptions  and  explains  the  steps  by  which  our  scientific  knowl- 
edge has  been  attained.  Part  III  discusses  the  means  by  which 
transmissible  diseases  are  controlled,  as  vital  statistics;  segrega- 
tion, isolation  and  quarantine;  fumigation  and  disinfection; 
sanitation  in  relation  to  epidemic  disease;  and  public  health 
administration. 

The  bulk  of  the  book,  Part  II,  discusses  in  detail  the  trans- 
missible diseases  and  their  prevention.  They  are  classified  into 
four  groups:  diseases  transmitted  through  intestinal  discharges; 
saliva-borne  diseases;  insect-borne  diseases;  and  contact  dis- 
eases. These  classes,  while  convenient,  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, since  they  are  not  always  mutually  exclusive.  The 
discussions  of  the  several  diseases,  however,  are  reliable  and 
informative. 

Dr.  Rice  has  a  very  happy  style  which  enables  him  to  retain 


the  interest  of  the  reader  even  when  discussing  relatively' 
difficult  technical  topics;  indeed,  there  is  occasionally  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  theme  has  been  somewhat  over-simplified. 
There  is  nothing  pedantic  in  the  manner,  rather  an  easy-going 
familiarity,  well-adapted  for  a  wide  lay  public.  There  are  ex- 
cellent diagrams  and  graphs,  and  a  well-balanced  mixture  of 
basic  information  with  practical  advice.  There  may  be  some 
danger  that  the  lay  reader  will  occasionally  appropriate  a 
practical  suggestion  intended  for  the  physician  or  the  health 
officer.  There  also  appears,  throughout,  an  intimation  of  the 
polemic  attitude,  as  where  Dr.  Rice  steps  aside  to  argue  with 
the  anti-evolutionists  or  the  anti-vaccinationists  or  the  anti- 
vivisectionists,  who  oppose  scientific  knowledge  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  sentimental  or  tradi- 
tional prejudices. 

This  book  ought  to  be  of  especial  value  to  teachers,  profes- 
sional health  workers,  physicians  and  to  lay  members  of  boards 
of  health,  public  health  associations,  hospitals,  etc.  There  is 
a  good  index. 

Dr.  Kopeloff's  little  book  is  an  exceptionally  well  balanced 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  infection  as  a  source  of  intoxication 
and  of  tissue  destruction;  the  relation  of  localized  infection 
to  generalized  conditions  as  well  as  to  specific  diseases.  The 
treatment  of  focal  infection  in  teeth,  the  question  of  removing 
tonsils  or  adenoids,  the  relationship  between  rheumatism, 
mental  disturbance  and  other  non-specific  conditions  to  infec- 
tion are  discussed  with  due  regard  to  what  we  do  not  know 
as  well  as  with  moderate  emphasis  upon  what  we  do  know. 
Technical  terms  are  adequately  explained  in  the  text,  which 
is  supplemented  with  a  glossary.  This  book  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  subject  matter  for  doctor  and  dentist,  who 
have  the  perennial  difficulty  of  keeping  up  with  the  specialists, 
as  well  as  for  teachers  of  hygiene,  nurses,  and  the  head  of  the 
family,  whose  children  have  teeth,  tonsils,  adenoids,  ears,  eyes 
and  other  organs  commonly  found  in  children. 

BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

American  Association 

for  Medical  Progress 

Interpreters  of  Social  Science 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES,  edited  by 
Edward  Cary  Hayes.  Lippincott.  427  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Tht 
Survey. 

AMERICAN  MASTERS  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  edited  by  Howard  If. 
Oditm.  Holt.  411  pp.  Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THESE  books,  by  a  number  of  men,  illustrate  a  recent 
tendency  to  collaboration  in  the  social  sciences.  At  one 
time  or  another  some  enthusiast  in  each  of  the  social  sciences 
has  claimed  that  his  specialty  was  the  only  real  social  science. 
Sociologists  and  economists  have  perhaps  made  this  claim 
oftener  than  any  others,  and  it  is  gratifying  in  late  years  to 
see  these  two  lions  lying  down  among  the  lambs  without  at- 
tempting to  swallow  them.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  number 
of  recent  books  written  jointly  by  men  from  different  fields 
of  social  science,  it  would  seem  that  active  cooperation  among 
them  is  about  to  be  achieved. 

Recent  Developments  in  the  Social  Sciences,  edited  by 
Edward  Cary  Hayes,  contains  chapters  on  sociology,  anthro- 
pology, psychology,  cultural  geography,  economics,  political 
science,  and  history,  each  by  a  man  distinguished  in  his  field. 
Ellwood  finds  four  major  trends  in  sociology:  the  stress  upon 
th'e  mental  aspect  of  social  life,  interest  in  a  synthetic  view 
of  social  life,  a  composite  method  of  research,  and  the  interest 
in  social  reconstruction  based  upon  scientific  analysis.  The 
aims  of  anthropology,  as  Wissler  sees  them,  are  to  discover 
time  sequence  and  distribution  of  culture  and  physical  traits. 
Psychology  becomes  a  social  science  through  its  interest  in 
social  control  and  social  progress ;  its  particular  approach  to 
the  study  of  these  is  through  measurement  of  intelligence  levels 
and  the  analysis  of  emotional  factors.  Sauer  concludes  that 
the  material  of  geography  is  the  landscape  which  includes  the 
natural  area  and  the  cultural  additions.  Orthodox  economics 
lias  a  core  of  solid  truth  which  persists,  but  it  is  greatly  en- 
riched bv  the  behavioristic  psychology,  the  institutional  viewpoint 
and  the  interest  in  social  welfare.  Through  the  study  of  actual 
political  activities,  political  science  is  becoming  more  objective 
nnd  synthetic;  it  aspires  to  experimentation  and  social  control. 
The  "new  history"  has  become  a  commonplace,  because  so  many 
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lave  essayed  to  tell  us  about  it,  but  Barnes  has  written  about 
t  again  in  a  stimulating  manner. 

American  Masters  of  Social  Science,  edited  by  Howard  W. 
Odum,  has  chapters  on  the  life  and  work  of  Burgess,  Ward. 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  Dunning,  Small,  Giddings,  Veblen,  Turner 
and  Robinson.  Each  of  these  great  names  has  as  its  interpreter 
man  who  has  had  special  opportunity  to  know  the  man  and 
lis  work.  The  editor  has  not  insisted  that  his  co-authors  write 
jiography  in  the  narrow  sense;  they  have  written  as  they  saw 
it,  and  in  all  cases  an  interesting  interpretation  of  the  man 
and  his  work  has  been  achieved. 

These  books  might  be  damned  as  homeopathic  doses  of  social 
science  administered  by  the  doctors  to  unwilling  patients,  and 
the  readers  of  social  science  in  this  form  might  be  disposed  of 
as  dilettante.  But  when  Odum  informs  us  that  in  1926  the 
subject  of  sociology  alone  was  treated  in  544  volumes  in  the 
United  States  and  848  in  Great  Britain,  it  begins  to  seem  that 
the  general  public,  and  even  workers  in  other  social  sciences, 
would  never  know  what  is  going  on  in  sociology  without  reading 
a  boiled-down  edition.  The  social  worker  with  a  day's  work 
and  a  few  leisure  hours  to  read  has  to  resort  to  summary  state- 
ments, and  he  must  read  in  several  different  fields,  especially 
those  of  sociology,  economics,  psychology  and  history;  his  is  a 
technology  that  rests  upon  these  fundamental  sciences.  He 
needs  the  measuring  sticks  of  science  to  judge  his  work,  and 
he  needs  also  the  intellectual  horizon  which  only  science  can 
reveal. 

In  getting  these  books  written  and  published  Hayes  and  Odum 
have  done  social  work,  as  well  as  social  science,  a  fine  service. 
The  reader  of  Recent  Developments  can  get  a  good  idea  of 
what  is  happening  in  each  social  science  treated  by  reading  the 
chapter  devoted  to  it — with  the  possible  exception  of  the  one 
on  political  science,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  after 
dinner  one  night  or  perhaps  on  the  Pullman  between  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

R.  CLYDE  WHITE 
Charity   Organization  Society 
New  York 


RUN   OF  THE   SHELVES 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Education  and  Social  Theory 

.  EVOLUTION  AND  RELIGION  IN  EDUCATION,  by  Henry  Fairfieht 
Osborn.   Scribner's.    240  pp.    Price  J2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PROFESSOR  OSBORN  has  here  gathered  together  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  he  has  written  during  four 
years  of  "running  debate"  with  William  Jennings  Bryan  and 
his  followers.  The  dust  and  clamor  of  the  fundamentalist 
controversy,  remote  from  the  scenes  of  a  paleontologist's 
patient,  scientific  research,  did  not  trouble  Professor  Osborn 
until  the  Dayton  farce  made  him  feel  that  the  movement  had 
begun  "to  interfere  with  the  teachings  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  to  deceive  the  youth  of  our  country."  The  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  book  are  revealed  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  first  essay: 

These  disputatious  essays  and  addresses  are  in  no  way  to  be 
considered  as  an  exposition  or  defense  of  evolution.  .  .  .  Rather, 
they  constitute  a  defense  of  religion  against  the  attacks  of  those 
who  would  make  religion  the  consort  of  ignorance  instead  of 
learning.  We  may  be  fairly  sure  that  we  are  on  the  right  side 
of  civilization  and  of  human  progress  if  we  are  on  the  spiritually 
constructive  side,  the  side  which  alone  attracts  and  inspires  the 
rising  generation. 

Hastily  written  and  badly  in  need  of  editing  as  many  of  the 
chapters  are,  the  book  as  a  whole  throws  into  sharp  contrast 
the  narrow,  uninformed  creed  of  the  fundamentalists  and  the 
high  dignity  of  a  scientist's  faith  in  "a  continuous  creation  of 
life  fitted  to  a  continuously  changing  world."  In  so  doing  he 
shows  us  our  "Supreme  Kingdoms,"  "Four  Square  Gospels" 
and  anti-evolutionary  laws  as  educational  menaces  and  as 
glaring  injustices  to  young  minds. 


REGIONAL  SOCIOLOGY,  by  Kadhakamal  Mukerjee.  Century  Co. 
273  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

INTRODUCED  by  Professor  E.  A.  Ross  as  the  first  system- 
atic work  on  regional  sociology,  this  comes  very  properly,  in 
view  of  the  diverse  sociological  conditions  of  his  native  land, 
from  the  most  eminent  living  Indian  economist.  It  seeks  to 
analyse  the  effects  of  climate,  food,  transportation  upon  race, 
social  and  political  development,  and  to  go  further  and  investi- 
gate the  extent  to  which  man's  organization  has  remade  the 
"region."  H.  McD.  C. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION,  by  William  Adelbert  Cook. 
Warwick  &  York.  378  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  MENTAL  TESTING,  by  J.  J.  Strasheim. 
Warwick  &  York.  158  pp.  Price  $1.80  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL,  by  Paul  W.  Terry.  Warwick  &  York.  122  pp.  Price  $1.60 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

International  Affairs 

ISSUES  OF  EUROPEAN  STATESMANSHIP,  by  B.  C.  De  Mont- 
gomery. 367  pp.  Henry  Holt.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  inquiry  into  the  functions  and  international  problems  of 
the  modern  state  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  British  student 
of  government  is  interesting  to  Americans  chiefly  as  an  example 
of  one  current  of  British  political  thought.  It  contributes  little 
that  is  novel  and  adds  nothing  of  moment  to  the  theory  of  the 
state  or  the  present  problems  confronting  the  governments  of 
Europe.  But  it  reflects,  especially  in  the  second  part  dealing 
with  the  immediate  international  situation,  that  mixture  of 
idealism  and  hard  practical  diplomacy  which  characterizes  Brit- 
ish conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Thus,  the  author  is  for  the 
League  of  Nations  as  an  instrument  of  peace,  but  against  the 
League  when  it  threatens  to  encroach  upon  British  sovereignty. 
He  is  outspoken  in  his  criticism  of  the  Geneva  protocol,  which, 
like  its  predecessor,  the  Draft  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance, 
he  declares  "was  the  finest  guarantee  of  a  future  world  war 
yet  devised."  In  the  direction  of  Locarno,  however,  he  sees  a 
sound  road  to  peace.  Only  when  discussing  Russia  does  the 
author  reveal  a  complete  lack  of  knowledge  or  understanding. 

WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  ORIENT.  The  Woman's  Press. 
Price  $1.30  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  source  book  was  compiled  by  the  Y.W.C.A.  as  a  back- 
ground for  study  and  understanding  of  industrial  conditions  in 
the  East,  particularly  as  they  affect  women.  True  to  its  title, 
it  presents  data  from  official  sources  and  current  publications 
on  a  situation  far  more  critical  than  the  average  reader  on 
the  Orient  is  aware.  The  study  is  confined  to  China,  Japan 
and  India.  An  extensive  cross-reference  index  divides  the 
material  for  convenience  in  contrasting  the  attitudes  of  organ- 
ized labor,  government,  and  employers  on  such  subjects  as 
wages,  unemployment,  health  and  industry,  child  labor,  work- 
ers' education,  and  special  legislation  for  women.  Useful  com- 
pilations of  special  material  are  included ;  international  effects 
of  industrialization  of  the  Orient,  spiritual  factors  in  the 
economic  world,  evidence  of  interest  in  world  industrial  con- 
ditions, and  the  industrial  program  of  the  Y.W.C.A. 

HOW  BRITAIN  IS  GOVERNED,  by  Kate  Rosenberg.  People's  Institutt 
Publishing  Co.  96  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

A  COMPETENT  little  book  in  which  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, which  ".  .  .n'exlste  point"  as  de  Tocqueville  said,  and  yet 
which  does  exist  in  sinewy  flexibility  that  contrasts  refreshingly 
with  our  American  rigidities,  is  expounded  for  the  casual 
reader. 

WORLD  CHANCELLERIES,  compiled  by  Edward  P.  Bell.  Chicago 
Daily  News.  213  pp. 

THIS  SERIES  of  interesting  if  somewhat  superficial  inter- 
views with  leading  European  and  Far  Eastern  statesmen  during 
1924  was  privately  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 
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A  Money-raising  Plan  for  Social  Agencies 


By  BERNARD  C.  ROLOFF 


DO  you  want  to  know  how  to  secure  the  renewal 
of  85  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  of  your  regular 
contributions  each  year  by  an  automatic  process 
at  a  cost  which  probably  will  not  exceed  2 
per  cent  of  the  money  collected  and  will  pos- 
sibly run  as  low  as  one-half  of  i  per  cent? 

A  pipe-dream?  Not  at  all.  Look  over  the  table 
of  the  results  of  this  system  as  used  in  one  organiza- 
tion— and  in  use  today  in  a  score  or  more  effective  Chicago 
charities.  As  far  back  as  1912  I  used  this  system  in  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago.  That  was  fifteen  years  ago 
and  it  has  been  in  successful  use  there  ever  since.  Surely 
that  proves  its  efficiency,  for  in  that  period  of  time  the 
yearly  contributions  of  the  United  Charities  which  amount- 
ed to  approximately  $250,000  have  much  more  than 
doubled.  I  have  used  the  same  plan  in  two  other  or- 
ganizations with  which  I  have  been  connected,  successfully 
in  each  case.  In  my  present  organization  the  renewed  con- 
tributions rose  from  $5,000  to  $25,000  in  a  few  years.  Why 
on  earth  money-raising  organizations  still  use  the  old  cum- 
bersome heart-breaking,  time-  and  money-wasting  method  of 
a  yearly  campaign,  especially  to  collect  money  from  previous 
givers,  is  a  puzzle  to  me. 

TRAINED  HELP:  To  be  successful  this  plan  must 
be  in  the  care  of  one  clerk  who  becomes  in"  time  familiar 
with  all  its  details  and  who  keeps  his  records  up  to  date 
daily.  This  may  not  take  over  15  minutes  a  day,  or  it  may 
take  several  hours. 

LEDGER-CARDS:  First  have  some  form  of  ledger- 
card  finding-system,  either  the  old  3x5  or  4x6  drawer  sys- 
tem or  some  variation  like  the  Rand  or  Visible  Records 
Equipment  Co.,  which  provides  for  sheets  instead  of  cards, 
arranged  in  volumes  or  books  with  overlapping  edges  show- 
ing names  of  givers  in  a  visible  manner,  also  visualizing 
months  in  which  gifts  are  due  and  amounts  due,  with  a 
scheme  for  checking  them  off  when  paid. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH:  In  addition  you  had  best  put 
the  names  and  addresses  on  addressograph  plates.  My  plan 
is  to  arrange  these  plates  by  months — a  separate  drawer  for 
each  month.  As  soon  as  one  of  the  givers  pays,  the  amount 
is  checked  off  on  the  visible  index  sheet,  the  plate  is  taken 
from  in  front  of  the  follower  block  in  the  addressograph 
drawer  and  placed  behind  the  follower  block.  To  facilitate 
this  I  had  our  drawers  made  with  two  follower  blocks  each 
so  as  to  keep  the  rear  plates  upright.  Of  course,  the  next 
step  is  to  enter  the  gift  in  your  cash-book  and  then  to  enter 
it  on  a  work-sheet  from  which  it  can  be  transferred  in  the 
course  of  time  to  your  record  sheet  which  shows  the  pulling 
power  of  each  letter.  Samples  of  these  giving  actual  figures 
from  our  records  are  here  shown. 

NUMBER  THE  GII'ERS:     The  number  in  front  of 


each  contribution  on  the  work-sheet  happens  to  be  our  con- 
tributor's serial  number.  We  assign  each  new  giver  a  serial 
number  for  convenience  in  book-keeping  and  so  as  to  give 
us  an  automatic  count  of  new  givers. 

FILING  PLATES:  Let's  go  back  to  the  addressograph 
plates  for  a  moment.  Each  one  has  a  tab  across  the  top 
which  records  the  amount  given  last  year.  There  are  also 
signals.  A  white  signal  in  a  certain  position  (there  is  a 
position  for  each  month)  indicates  that  this  contributor  also 
gives  in  the  month  in  which  the  signal  is  placed.  If  a  giver 
gave  twelve  times  a  year  there  would  be  twelve  white  sig- 
nals, one  in  each  monthly  position.  Other  signals  show 
which  givers  contribute  $50  and  over — as  these  may  require 
special  letters. 

COUNTING  GIBERS:  Each  month  before  the  work 
of  appealing  for  renewals  begins  the  figures  on  the  tabs 
on  the  plates  are  added  up  to  ascertain  how  much  is  due. 
The  plates  are  counted  to  see  how  many  persons  must  be 
appealed  to.  These  items  are  entered  on  the  result  record- 
ing sheet  here  shown. 

As  the  first  of  each  month  rolls  around,  or  whenever  a 
new  batch  of  reminder  letters  is  ready  to  go  out,  the 
monthly  drawer  is  taken  to  the  addressograph  table  and  in 
ten  minutes  a  batch  of  envelopes  properly  addressed,  is 
ready. 

In  order  to  set  this  scheme  in  motion  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have: 

a.  An  accurate,  easily  accessible  list  of  yearly  contributors. 

b.  Every  contributor  should  be  assumed  to  be  a  yearly 
giver. 

c.  The  addressograph  plates  should  be  arranged  by  months. 
THE  APPEAL:     On  the  first  of  the  month,  exactly  a 

year  from  the  date  of  the  last  gift,  the  contributor  should 
be  asked  to  renew  his  contribution  either  by  letter  or  pre- 
ferably by  means  of  some  kind  of  reminder  notice  printed 
neatly  to  look  important. 

RENEWAL  MEMORANDUM:  By  means  of  this 
notice  or  letter  the  giver  should  be  thanked  for  last  year's 
gift,  given  some  brief  reasons  for  renewal  and  definitely 
asked  for  a  check.  Usually  a  return  envelope  should  be 
enclosed,  preferably  not  stamped. 

MAILING  DAYS:  Whatever  is  mailed  to  a  prospect 
should  be  timed  to  arrive  at  his  desk  on  the  lightest  mail 
day  of  the  week.  In  the  middle  west  this  is  Tuesday  for 
then  there  is  no  mail  from  the  east.  Best  of  all  the  letter 
should,  if  possible,  be  timed  to  reach  your  prospect's  desk 
in  the  first  afternoon  mail  after  he  gets  back  from  lunch 
and  is  finishing  his  after-luncheon  smoke. 

BUSINESS  ADDRESSES:  Always  use  business  ad- 
dresses of  business  men  if  you  have  them.  The  check-book 
and  the  cashier  or  treasurer  are  at  the  office  and  usually 
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contributions  are  given  out  of  firm  money ;  and  often 
checks  are  made  by  the  cashier  on  the  order  of  the  head 
of  the  firm.  Hence  the  business  address  is  best.  Women  s 
letters  can  be  addressed  to  the  homes  unless  they  are  busi- 
ness women. 

FOLLOW-UP:  Exactly  t\vo  weeks  from  the  day  the 
first  reminder  was  mailed,  send  out  the  second  one — either 
the  same  form  (but  do  not  mark  it  "2nd  reminder",)  or  a 
letter.  In  the  letter  do  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  check 
has  not  come  in.  Write  the  letter  as  though  it  were  your 
first  effort  to  collect,  but  write  it  from  a  new  and  fresh 
angle.  Do  not  chide  }'our  giver,  ever.  If  he  hasn't  re- 
newed either  he  can't  afford  it  or  it  is  your  fauJjt  for  not 
selling  him  the  idea. 

APPEAL  TECHNIQUE:  Every  two  weeks  thereafter, 
send  a  letter  asking  for  the  renewal.  Always  continue  to 
ask  for  it  gently.  Do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  pleading 
for  the  money  with  tears  splattering  over  your  type  because 
the  treasury  is  so  low,  but  give  excellent  reasons  always 
from  a  fresh  angle,  reasons  why  the  giver  should  be  glad  to 
send  a  check.  Send  eight  appeals  in  all  counting  the  first 
two  printed  reminders.  That  is,  send  that  many  to  those 
who  haven't  responded  to  the  first  seven. 

ERRORS:  Carefully  check  out  the  ones  who  pay  in 
answer  to  your  appeals.  Do  this  up  to  the  last  minute  of 
mailing  the  next  appeal  so  that  there'll  be  no  possible  chance 
of  sending  an  appeal  to  some  one  who  has  just  sent  a  check. 
Such  happenings  are  particularly  aggravating  to  your  givers. 
If  this  should  happen,  be  sure  to  write  promptly  apologizing 
and  giving  the  exact  reason  why  it  happened. 

DIMINISHING  RETURNS:  I  said  send  eight  ap- 
peals. That  is,  send  eight  if  they  seem  to  be  paying.  It  is 
well  to  follow  what  a  Chicago  advertising  man  calls  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns.  Continue  to  send  letters  until 
the  results  have  diminished  to  where  the  letters  cost  more 
to  send  than  they  bring.  When  that  point  is  reached,  stop. 
But  bear  in  mind  your  letters  must  be  good  or  your  returns 
will  diminish  to  the  disappearing  point  after  the  third. 

HOW  MANY?  Over  many  years  experience  I  have 
found  that  even  the  eighth  letter  has  paid  out  well — not  in 
every  month,  but  in  most  of  them.  Even  a  ninth  or  tenth 
letter  is  justifiable  in  such  a  case.  In  my  own  work  I 
actually  send  more  than  eight  but  after  the  eighth  I  in- 
crease the  time  between  letters.  I  have  sent  as  many  as 
twenty. 

SCHEDULING:  Now  let's  see  if  you  understand  the 
plan.  You'll  need  to.  It  will  work  to  perfection  if  you 
do  and  I'll  guarantee  results  up  to  95  per  cent  of  all  money 
due  in  a  single  month,  if  the  letters  are  good.  Let's  say 
you  are  aiming  to  collect  the  February  contributions. 

Reminder  No.  i  goes  out  Feb.  i  (or  as  close  to  it  as  possible 

to  get  your  letter  to  the  con- 
tributors desk  on  a  Tuesday) 

Reminder  No.  2  goes  out  Feb.    15 


Letter 


No.  i 

2 

3 
4 
5 

6 


Mar.  i 
Mar.  15 
Apr.  i 
Apr.  15 
May  i 
May  15 


Up  to  this  point  eight  appeals  have  gone  out.  Notice 
that  your  letters  to  February  givers  are  still  going  out  on 
May  15. 

Of  course,  your  letters  to  various  monthly  lists  are  going 


out  to  different  lists  on  the  same  days;  so  you  must  make 
up  a  mailing  schedule. 

For  example : 

On  March  1st,  you  have  already  scheduled  Letter  No.  i 
(which  is  your  third  appeal)  in  the  February  series,  while 
it  is  also  the  day  for  mailing  Reminder  No.  i  of  the 
March  series.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  year  your  mail- 
ing schedule  will  show  a  number  of  different  batches  going 
out  to  different  monthly  lists  on  the  same  mailing  date. 
Once  established,  however,  it  is  absurdly  simple. 

CREDITING  RESULTS:  All  of  the  money  that 
comes  in  on  Reminder  No.  i  up  to  the  day  that  Reminder 
No.  2  goes  out  is  to  be  credited  to  Reminder  No.  i.  All 
the  money  that  comes  in  on  Reminder  No.  2  until  the  day 
Letter  No.  i  goes  out  is  credited  to  Reminder  No.  2.  Like- 
wise all  cash  received  on  Letter  No.  i  is  credited  to  it 
until  Letter  No.  2  goes  out;  and  so  on.  Do  this  even 
though  you  find  that  the  previous  letter  or  reminder  actuated 
the  gift.  This  is  an  arbitrary  method  but  it  appears  to  be 
the  only  fair  one. 

As  each  contribution  comes  in  as  a  result  of  an  appeal 
to  former  givers  it  is  entered  on  our  work-sheets  as  shown 
below.  Each  contributor  has  an  arbitrary  number  assigned 
to  him  and  each  new  one  gets  a  new  number  as  shown  in 
the  extreme  left  hand  column.  As  these  records  deal  only 
with  renewals,  new  givers  are  not  entered  here  but  are 
kept  track  of  separately.  There  is  a  page  like  the  following 
in  a  loose-leaf  book.  One  page  for  each  month. 

WORK  SHEET 
FROM  WHICH  PERCENTAGE  CHARTS  ARE  MADE 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  JANUARY  1926 
First  Reminder  Second  Reminder 


First  Letter 


IN-  IN- 

GIVERS     AMOUNT    CREASE  I  GIVERS        CREASE    GIVERS      AMOUNT     Iuc».  I 
NUMBER  DE-       NUM-  DE-    NUMBER  DECK.  D 

CREASED    BER    AM'T   CREASE 

609         10.00                      Not                               17  500.00      5.00  I. 

1482         25.00                      Sent                          1495  lo.oo 

1507         10.00                                                        250  5.00 
1527           i.oo 

1387        60.00       10.00 1.  Second  Letter 

550  10.00 

1488  5.00 

410  10.00 

Of  course  much  more  space  is  allowed  than  is  here  shown 
and  there  is  space  for  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  letters. 
This  merely  shows  the  arrangement  for  the  original  entry. 
When  complete  the  figures  are  totaled  and  carried  over  to 
the  proper  percentage  chart. 

MECHANICS:  There  isn't  space  here  to  tell  you 
how  to  write  a  good  letter,  but  let  me  explain  that  your 
series  of  six  or  eight  letters  should  not  only  all  be  prepared 
in  advance  but  actually  all  multigraphed  in  advance  or 
Hoovenized  in  advance  if  you  use  the  Hooven  electric  type- 
writer. Notice  that  I  insist  upon  multigraph  or  electric 
typewriters.  That  means  you  must  not  mimeograph  the 
letters.  You  can  type  them  individually  if  you  can  afford 
it,  which  may  be  the  case  if  you  have  only  a  few  to  do. 
The  best  plan  is  on  January  first  to  count  the  number  of 
givers  in  each  month  and  estimate  the  number  of  letters 
you'll  need.  Have  them  multigraphed  and  lay  them  out 
in  batches  so  that  when  they  are  wanted  it  is  only  necessary 
to  take  them  off  the  stock  pile  as  needed,  fill  them  in  care- 
fully on  the  typewriter  with  giver's  name  and  address, 
and  mail. 


THE    ADMINISTRATOR'S    GUIDE 


Direct-by-Mail 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,      387     Fourth 

Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  Accounts  anywhere  handled. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 


Engraving 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engravers. 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 


Envelopes 


WOODLAND  MILLS,  103  Fifth  Avenue. 
N.  Y.  C.  Envelopes — for  magazines,  cata- 
logues and  booklets,  printed  or  plain. 

Office  Equipment 

ART    METAL    CONSTRUCTION    CO., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Makers  of  the  most  com- 
plete line  of  steel  office  equipment  for  the 
modern  office.  Filing  cabinets,  desks,  safes, 
shelving,  wardrobes,  cupboards  and  filing  sup- 
plies. Write  for  catalogue  on  the  equipment 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Prompt  service. 
Branches  and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

FILTERED     WATER     SERVICE,     INC., 

70  Bedford  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Provides  pure  cold 
drinking  water  at  a  nominal  monthly  charge. 
Our  apparatus  is  rented  only,  never  sold. 
Inspected,  cleaned,  maintained  by  us  without 
additional  expense.  Send  for  booklet. 


THIS  PAGE  each  month 
will  be  listed  the  services 
and  literature  of  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  office  equipment, 
printing  and  paper,  mailing 
systems,  publicity  and  other 
helps  for  the  busy  social  work 
executive. 

Any  publications  listed  here 
may  be  had  at  prices  stated 
(or  free  if  no  price  is  given) 
by  writing  direct  to  the  adver- 
tiser or  by  applying  to 

The  Administrator's  Guide, 

The   Survey,    112    E.    19   St., 

New   York,  N.  Y. 


READEASY  —  IMPROVED    TYPEWRIT- 

ER  COPYHOLDER  has  no  equal  for  busy 
offices.  Over  a  million  sold.  Readeasy,  223 
Grand  Ave.,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations — Office  furniture,  ex- 
clusive commercial  grades  and  up.  Attractive 
prices,  write. 


PURO  FILTER  SERVICE  (formerly  Centa- 
drink),  with  "the  Coil  that  Cools"— ^a  health 
necessity.  A  wonderful  Filter-Purifier,  in- 
stalled and  maintained  by  experts.  Send  for 
booklet  or  representative.  Puro  Filter  Corp., 
440  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Printing 


THE  WILLIAM  FEATHER  CO.,     Cleve- 

land,  Ohio.  Experienced  printers  of  posters* 
booklets,  etc.,  for  social  agencies.  Write  for 
our  house  organ. 

MOAK     PRINTING     COMPANY,     INC., 

100  West  21st  St..  N.  Y.  C.  Appeals,  Leaflets, 
Annual  Reports,  Letterheads,  Office  Forms  for 
Leading  social  agencies  have  come  from  our 
prompt  presses  in  steadily  growing  volume  for 
five  years.  A  printer  is  known  by  the  customers 
he  keeps — we  have  kept  our  social  agency 
customers.  "Type  Talks,"  a  style  book  with 
specimens  of  type  including  Goudy,  Kennerly, 
Garamond  and  other  attractive  faces,  will  help 
you  in  planning  your  printing.  Free  on  request. 

Telephone  Devices 

HUSH-A-PHONE — For  Phone  Privacy.  Snaps 
instantly  on  the  mouthpiece  of  any  phone. 
70,000  in  use.  Booklet  free.  Hush-A-Phone 
Corp.,  19  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Typewritten  Letters 

HOOVEN   LETTERS,   INC.,    387     Fourth 

Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  We  prepare  copy  and  campaigns. 


KEEP  UP  INTEREST:  Each  year  a  new  "thank-you" 
letter  is  written  which  goes  promptly  to  every  contributor 
together  with  a  duplicate  of  our  receipt,  each  one  serially 
numbered.  This  thank-you  letter  is  important.  At  inter- 
vals during  the  year  it  is  important  to  mail  each  giver  an 
interesting  folder  or  report.  Sometimes  this  can  be  en- 
closed with  some  of  the  appeal  letters.  Each  year  the  giver 
should  have  a  financial  report — interesting  and  graphic 
which  shows  what  happened  to  his  money. 

THE  CHARTS:  The  accompanying  charts  will  show 
the  results  I  secured  in  my  own  organization  by  means  of 
this  plan,  which  makes  it  apparent  that  this  method  exceeds 
the  campaign  method  in  results  and  in  low  cost.  Our  cost 
has  been  less  than  i  per  cent  for  a  number  of  years,  count- 
ing everything  from  stock,  printing  and  postage  to  sealing 
and  mailing. 

ILLINOIS  HYGIENE  SOCIAL  LEAGUE 

RESULTS   OF   APPEALS   FOR   RENEWALS   OF   CONTRIBUTORS 

PERCENTAGES  BASED  ON  ORIGINAL  NUMBER  APPEALED  TO 

1926 

Oriff.  ist. 
No.  Rem. 

Jan.   163  75.4 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


4'  43-9 
45  53-3 

51  33-3 

48  43-7 
72   54-J 
*4  45-3 

49  28.5 

52  32.6 

50  46. 
42   5°. 

Dec.  147  38-7 
Total: 

824  48.6 


2nd. 
Rem 

None 

ist.  2nd. 
.  Let.  Let. 

3rd.    \th.  $th.  6th. 
Let.    Let.  Let.  Let. 

Total 

1925 

1924 

sent 

5-5 

1.8 

1.8 

.61 

61 

.61 

86.3 

94-9 

84-7 

17.0 

9-7 

9-7 

7-3 

4-8 

0. 

2-4 

95.0 

101.9 

88. 

•3 

17.7 

6.6 

2.2 

0. 

2.2 

2. 

2 

2.2 

86.6 

80.2 

7' 

,6 

19.6 

15.6 

7-8 

5-8 

3-9 

3- 

9 

0. 

90.1 

92.3 

81 

27.0 

6.2 

6.2 

4-1 

o. 

6. 

3 

2.08 

95-7 

86.0 

72 

8.5 

2-7 

8.3 

4-1 

0. 

'•4 

0. 

79.6 

83.1 

78 

4 

15.6 

9-3 

o. 

1.5 

2.04 

3- 

i 

0. 

77.01 

88.7 

73 

•5 

22.4 

o. 

14.4 

8.1 

20.4 

0. 

2.0 

77-7 

81.6 

65 

.6 

15-3 

7.6 

'•9 

'•9 

0. 

5.8 

3-8 

69.2 

88.7 

68 

•3 

14- 

2. 

8. 

2. 

6. 

0. 

0. 

78.0 

70.5 

72 

•3 

16.6 

7-' 

o. 

4-8 

o. 

o. 

o. 

78.55 

67.4 

67 

.1 

15.6 

4.8 

2-7 

2. 

1.4 

3- 

4 

o. 

68.69 

79.2 

69 

9 

13.3    6.1     4.5 


RESULTS  OF  APPEALS  FOR  RENEWALS 

PERCENTAGE    OF    FAVORABLE    REPLIES   BASED    ON    ACTUAL    NUMBER 
APPEALED  TO  EACH  TIME  A   LETTER  WENT  OUT 


1926               Oriff.    lit. 
Number  Rem. 

2nd. 
Rem. 

None 

ist. 
Let. 

2nd. 
Let. 

3rd. 
Let. 

4/A. 
Let. 

5M. 
Let. 

6th. 
Let. 

Jan. 

163 

75-4 

sent 

23.6 

10.07 

12. 

4-7 

5-0 

5-2 

Feb. 

4' 

43-9 

30.4 

25- 

33-33 

37-5 

40. 

0. 

33-33 

Mar. 

45 

53^ 

3 

40. 

25- 

11.  ii 

0. 

12.5 

14.2 

1  6.66 

Apr. 

5' 

33> 

3 

26.4 

33-33 

25- 

25- 

22.2 

28.5 

o. 

May 

48 

43  • 

7 

48.1 

23.07 

30. 

33-33 

0. 

75- 

100. 

June 

72 

54-' 

18.7 

8.0 

26.08 

18.75 

0. 

7-6 

o. 

July 

64 

45. 

3 

28.5 

24.0 

0. 

5.26 

5-5 

11.7 

o. 

Aug. 

49 

28. 

5 

3'-4 

0. 

29.5 

23-43 

8.3 

0. 

9.09 

Sept. 

52 

32. 

6 

22.8 

14.81 

4-3 

4.60 

0. 

15-8 

'3-33 

Oct. 

SO 

46. 

25-9 

5.0 

21.05 

7-'4 

23.07 

0. 

0. 

Nov. 

42 

50. 

33-3 

23.07 

o. 

20. 

0. 

0. 

o. 

Dec. 

'47 

38. 

7 

25-5 

10.44 

6.66 

5-35 

4.00 

10.41 

o. 

Average 

or  Total 

824 

48. 

6 

29.02 

16.44 

14.62 

12.  2O 

7-14 

10.77 

4-7< 

1.6     2.2      .8      80.29     85.66  71.71 


Average  total  cumulative  percentages  80.         85.6     71.71 

This  means  total  number  of  favorable   responses  enclosing  checks. 


Try  This  on  Yourself 

'  I  'HERE  comes  a  time  in  the  experience  of  many  social 
JL  workers  when  everything  seems  to  go  wrong,  when  a  rising 
tide  of  discouragements  is  about  to  flood  your  resolution.  Pause 
then  and  review  these  facts  in  the  life  of  a  great  American  as 
recited  by  the  Little  Schoolmaster  in  Printer's  Ink: 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  young  man  he  ran  for  the  legis- 
lature of  Illinois  and  was  badly  beaten.  He  then  entered  business, 
failed,  and  spent  seventeen  years  of  his  life  paying  up  the  debts 
of  a  worthless  partner.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl  to 
whom  he  became  engaged.  She  died.  Later,  he  married  a  woman 
who  was  a  constant  burden  to  him.  Again  entering  politics,  he  ran 
for  Congress  and  was  badly  beaten.  He  then  tried  to  get  an 
appointment  to  the  United  States  Land  Office  but  failed  in  that. 
He  became  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  was 
badly  defeated.  In  1856,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency  and  was  again  defeated.  In  1858,  he  was  beaten  by 
Douglas.  His  life  up  to  the  time  he  became  President  was  one 
failure  after  another;  a  series  of  great  setbacks. 
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THE SURFEY 


of  People 


Q  Q     P  *   ot 

O    O    1  1    *      and  Things 


A.  A.  S.W.  Changes 

PHILIP  KLEIN,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  has  resigned  to  become  director 
of  research,  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  effective  September  i.  His  suc- 
cessor has  not  been  appointed.  Dorothea 
deSchweinitz  has  brought  to  a  close  her 
work  with  the  A.A.S.W.  and  is  spending 
the  summer  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Henrietta  Lund,  formerly  director  of  the 
State  Children's  Bureau,  North  Dakota, 
and  prior  to  that  on  the  staff  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  in  the  Central  West  and 
Northwest,  joins  the  staff  on  August  I  as 
assistant  executive  secretary.  Louise  Oden- 
crantz,  who  has  blazed  the  trail  for  the 
Association  in  job  analyses  in  family, 
medical,  and  psychiatric  social  work,  has 
resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Joint  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  in 
New  York  City.  Job  analysis  will  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction  of  Margaretta 
Williamson,  who  has  done  a  number  of 
investigations  for  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 

Maxwell  in  Pittsburgh 

REFERRING  to  the  item  published  in 
The  Survey  for  June  15  to  the  effect 
that  Wilbur  F.  Maxwell,  of  Harrisburg, 
has  gone  to  Pittsburgh  for  work  in  con- 
nection with  a  proposed  community  chest, 
William  S.  Moorhead,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Committee  of  Fifty  writes:  "The  Commit- 
tee of  Fifty  of  Pittsburgh  has  arranged  to 
make  a  study  of  the  situation  here  with  a 
view  to  recommending  the  form  of  organ- 
ization best  adapted  to  meet  local  condi- 
tions and  has  engaged  Mr.  Maxwell  to 
conduct  this  study.  Whether  or  not  any 
plan  for  the  joint  financing  of  social 
agencies  here  will  be  approved  and  an 
organization  effected  will  depend  upon  the 
outcome  of  this  study  and  upon  the  action 
taken  with  regard  to  it  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  time  required  to  make  the  study." 

Junior  Month  at  the  C.O.S. 

FACTS  first;  then  theory!"  is  the 
watchword  of  twelve  college  juniors 
representing  the  leading  eastern  colleges 
who  are  studying  social  conditions  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society.  Courts,  hospitals, 
and  prisons  are  their  textbooks  and 
the  city's  tenement  neighborhoods  their 
"campus"  for  four  weeks.  Clare  M. 
Tousley,  assistant  director  of  the  C.O.S., 
has  charge  of  the  Junior  Month  group. 
The  students  are  expected  to  take  back  to 
the  colleges  they  represent  a  picture  of 
actual  social  conditions,  so  that  facts  and 
theories  may  jibe.  One  junior  comes  from 
each  of  the  following  colleges:  Barnard, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Connecticut,  Elmira,  Goucher, 
Mt.  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Swarthmore. 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  Wells. 


Home  Economists  Meet 

OVER  1,000  home  economists  attended 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Economics  Association,  in  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.,  June  21-24.  The  program 
indicated  an  increasing  shift  away  from 
the  technical  aspects  of  sewing  and  cook- 
ing toward  a  broader  teaching,  covering 
more  truly  the  profession  of  "homemak- 
ing."  Child  care,  health,  social  service, 
the  use  of  services  rendered  by  commercial 
institutions,  budgeting  on  the  basis  of 
actual  conditions — all  were  discussed  as 
part  of  a  recognized  program  of  work. 
The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Education 
to  "train  the  potential  homemakers  to  care 
for  the  thirteen  million  pre-school  children 
in  the  country"  alone  represents  a  service 
which  will  call  for  the  best  thought  and 
effort  from  this  field. 

Jewish  Center  Secretaries  Meet 

THAT  the  Jewish  community  center 
must  serve  all  age  groups,  both  sexes, 
and  the  various  elements  of  the  community, 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  Secretaries  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  May  31  to 
June  4.  The  secretaries  expressed  a 
cordial  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service, 
but  recognized  that  there  were  distinctive 
problems  to  be  worked  out  by  the  centers 
for  themselves.  It  was  agreed  by  the  secre- 
taries that  they  continue  to  meet  in 
separate  conferences  for  the  analysis  of 
these  problems  but  that  their  time  and 
place  of  meeting  might  well  be  arranged 
so  that  they  would  coordinate  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social 
Service. 

Prizes  Offered  Public  Health 

Nurses 

T~HE  Public  Health  Nurse  offers  three 
1  prizes  of  $50,  $30,  and  $20  for  the 
three  best  stories  submitted  by  September 
15,  1927,  about  public  health  nursing. 
Stories  are  wanted  which  will  portray 
public  health  nursing  not  in  terms  of  defi- 
nitions or  mechanics,  but  which  "will  show 
the  warmth  of  service  which  enkindles 
the  nurse  but  which  she  keeps  altogether 
too  much  to  herself."  Any  individual  con- 
cerned with  public  health  nursing  is 
eligible.  The  judges  are  Haven  Emerson, 
M.D.,  Edna  Foley,  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
Florence  Patterson,  James  Rorty,  Elizabeth 
Fox.  Details  may  be  had  from  The  Public 
Health  Nurse,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Nutrition  Prizes  Awarded 

NUTRITION  CLINICS,  INC.,  of  which 
Dr.  W.  R.  P.  Emerson  is  chairman, 
and  Mabel  Skilton  secretary,  announces  the 
awarding  of  its  prizes  for  this  year  for 
especially  satisfactory  demonstrations  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
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its  nutrition  programs:  First  prize  ($5°) : 
Frances  Lawrence  and  Nellie  Russell  of 
Honolulu  (jointly),  for  a  demonstration  of 
work  with  pre-school  children  in  the  Free 
Kindergartens  of  Hawaii. 

Second  prize  ($30)  :  Joan  I.  MacMullen, 
for  her  work  at  Dartmouth  College. 

Third  prize  ($20)  :  Helen  M.  Sanderson, 
for  results  secured  at  Camp  McWain, 
summer  camp  for  girls  at  East  Waterford, 
Me.,  and  at  Birch  Rock  Camp  for  boys. 

Negro  Social  Workers  Named 

T-HE  Division  of  Negro  Work,  North 
1  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities,  has 
started  a  new  and  more  extensive  state- 
wide social  welfare  program.  Announce- 
ment is  made  by  Lieut.  Lawrence  A.  Oxley, 
director,  of  the  appointment  of  C.  Clenn 
Carrington  and  A.  Marie  Crawford  as 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  of 
Negro  Work.  Mr.  Carrington,  a  graduate 
of  Howard  University  and  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  will  give  special 
study  to  Negro  crime  and  Negro  child  wel- 
fare in  North  Carolina.  Miss  Crawford 
will  be  assistant  to  Lieutenant  Oxley  and 
have  charge  of  case-records. 

Memorial  Fund  for  Pittsburgh 
Welfare 

MORE  than  $15,000,000  was  left  by 
Henry  Buhl,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Boggs  and  Buhl  Department  Store,  Pitts- 
burgh, to  found  the  Buhl  Memorial 
Foundation  of  Pittsburgh;  a  permanent 
fund  for  social  welfare,  the  income  and 
part  of  the  principal,  if  necessary,  to  be 
applied  from  time  to  time  where  most 
needed. 

Miscellaneous 

THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  SUMMER 
Training  Course  of  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  Division  of  the  Boys'  Club 
Federation  will  be  held  in  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park  from  August  19  to  September  2, 
1927. 

"SHARE  YOUR  FLOWERS,"  is  the 
slogan  on  a  poster  designed  by  James 
(Continued  on  page  431) 


LITERATURE 


CHILD  HEALTH  IN  SMALL  COMMUN- 
ITIES— Bulletins  describing  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  child  health  demonstrations — 
two  in  small  cities,  two  in  rural  countiet. 
No  1.  Program  and  Policies.  No.  2.  Marion 
County,  Ore.  No.  3.  Athens.  Ga.  No..  4. 
Progress  Report.  Mailed  free  on  application 
to  Director  of  Publications.  Room  1648,  J/o 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  York. 

FOURTEEN  IS  TOO  EARLY:  SOME 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF 
SCHOOL-LEAVING  AND  CHILD 

LABOR — by  Raymond  G.  Fuller,  published 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  215 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  price  35 

UP-TO-DATE  CHILD  LABOR  PUBLI- 
CATIONS—  Child  Labor  Facts,  1927; 
Selected  Bibliography  on  Child  Labor  (1920- 
1927);  Children  Working  in  Missouri,  1927. 
Price  10  cents  each.  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  215  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
City. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  PSYCHOLOGY 

—by  Helen  G.  Estey,  Gardner,  Mass.  69 
pages,  $1.00  a  copy.  Obtained  of  author  at 
Gardner,  Mais. 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

COURSES  IN: 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Address 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18   Somerset   Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
and  Health  Work 

Graduate  Training 

For  Social  Case  Work,  Community  Work,  Public  Health 
and   Social  Research 


Carefully  correlated  study  and  practice,  under  skillful 
supervision,  with  special  consideration  of  needs  of  indi- 
vidual students. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  BUILDING 

311  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry    Goods 

FREDERICK    LOESER    fit   CO. 
484    Fulton   Street Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN   BROS. 
Hudson   and   NortK   Moore   Streets  New   York 

Electric   Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 

501    Fifth    Avenue  New    York    City 


Now  One  Dollar 

Mind  in  the  Making 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson 

Printed   from  the  plates   of  the  original 

$2.50  edition,  on  good  paper,  cloth  bound 

By  return  mail,  postpaid  in  the  C7.  S. 

Survey  Associates, 

112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City 

I    enclose   $ for copies    of   the    popular    edition    of 

Robinson's  "Mind  in  the  Making"   at  $1  each. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Name 
Street,  No. 
City,   State 


Poverty  and  Growth 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  article  in  your  issue  of  April  I 
What  Makes  Children  Grow,  by  Mary  Ross,  based  upon  th 
study,  Poverty,  Nutrition  and  Growth,  under  the  Medic: 
Research  Council  of  Great  Britain,  has  just  come  to  my  atter 
tion.  Miss  Ross  hails  the  study  as  bearing  on  the  age-ol 
question,  Are  the  poor  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  miserab 
conditions  which  mark  their  lives?  and  infers  that  the  con 
elusions  drawn  by  the  authors  tend  to  point  toward  the  fir 
alternative  and  to  "upset  some  of  the  generalizations  on  whic 
social  workers,  nurses  and  physicians  have  hoped  to  rq 
comfortably." 

Before  we  cease  to  "rest  comfortably"  on  these  generaliza 
tions  I   submit  there  are   several  points  which  social  worker 
should  not  ignore.    On  page  6  of  the  introduction  to  the  repor 
on  which  the   article  is  based  the  authors  state:   "Its  purpos 
was  not   to  demonstrate   what  was    already   known,   viz,   tha 
the  town  child  of  the  poorer  classes  is  on  the  average  less  well  i 
grown   and  less  vigorous  than   the  child  of  the  well-to-do  01 
than  the  country  child,  but  to  study  the  influence  of  the  variouil 
parental   and  environmental  conditions  of   the  slum   child   anc 
try    to   ascertain   why   some    slum    children    remain    puny    ano 
small    while    others    are    large    and    strong."     This    seems    ar. 
important  fact  to  keep  in  mind  before  considering  the  statement 
that   "there   was   little   evidence   of   a   direct    relation   between 
the  si/e  or  nutrition  of  the  child  and  the  income  of  the  family 
per  person." 

Again  (I  quote  from  Miss  Ross"  article):  "Slum  children 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  five  were  found  to  be  about  10 
per  cent  lighter  than  country  children,  age  for  age,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  this  difference  is  at  least  in  part  an  inborn 
characteristic:  the  town  parents  were  smaller.  More  and 
more  the  towns  are  ceasing  to  draw  recruits  from  the  country 
and  are  breeding  their  own  population."  Is  it  not  possible  to 
take  the  second  sentence  of  the  above  quotation  as  explaining 
the  first  and  to  suppose  that  adverse  environmental  conditions 
may  have  affected  the  size  of  the  parents  as  well  as  that  of 
their  children? 

The  study  of  Poverty,  Nutrition  and  Growth  is  indeed  a 
painstaking  effort  to  discover  the  relation  of  different  environ- 
mental conditions  to  the  physical  growth  of  children,  in  which 
child  health  workers  will  find  much  food  for  thought.  But 
should  we  not  be  careful  not  to  generalize  too  broadly  from 
its  very  tentative  conclusions,  in  considering  so  complex  a  sub- 
ject as  the  relation  of  environment  to  growth? 

NORA  L.  REYNOLDS 

New  York  City 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  surprising  finding  of  the  investigation 
reported  in  my  article  was  the  inability  to  find  a  correlation 
between  the  physical  development  of  the  11,000  British  slum 
children  studied  and  the  environmental  conditions — housing, 
family  income,  food  and  the  like — which  commonly  have  been 
accepted  as  determining  factors  in  children's  growth.  The 
only  constant  correlation  discovered  lay  between  good  develop- 
ment and  maternal  "efficiency,"  though  as  the  report  and  my 
article  pointed  out,  the  fact  that  no  others  were  disclosed  does 
not  prove  that  they  did  not  exist;  they  may  have  been  masked 
by  more  powerful  factors.  I  endeavored  merely  to  quote  or 
paraphrase  the  findings  of  a  group  of  responsible  scientists 
and  do  not  feel  competent  to  pass  on  the  interpretations  sug- 
gested by  Miss  Reynolds,  which  exceed  the  scope  of  their  data. 

MARY  Ross 
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Travel,    Resorts,    Camps 


Neiv  York 


TROUT  LAKE   CAMP  AND 
HOTEL 

in   the  Adirondack* 

on 
LAKE  GEORGE,  N.  Y. 

on   the   Crystal   Springs,   Trout   Lake, 
for   health,  Joy   and   beauty 

All  land  and  water  sports.  Jewish 
cooking.  Free  auto  service  from  Lake 
George. 

Rates  $25.00  per  week — $4.00  per  day. 
New  York-Lake  George,  round  trip  $12.28. 

New    York    Offices 

29   W.   47th   St.  805    Freeman  St. 

Tel.:  Bryant  8133         Tel.:  Kilpatrick  4379 

Write  for  booklet   and   reservation   to 

TROUT   LAKE   CAMP   AND   HOTEL 
Diamond     Poirit,    N.    Y. 

Telephone     Bolton,    60     F    21 


RIVERLAKE  LODGE 

A    Camp    Superb    for    Adults 

Outside   Kingston,   N.   Y.    on    the   Hudson  River 

and   Lake    Esopus 

A   beautiful   place   with   wonderful  views   of  the 
Hudson     River     and     mountains,     where     intel- 
ligent  people    will    meet   congenial    company 
Bathing.   Boating,   Fishing,   Tennis.  Hand  Ball, 
Dancing      and     other      amusements.       Excellent 
Food.     Terms:    $33.00   weekly,    $7.00   a   day. 
Camp  sites  and  Furnished  Rooms  or  Bungalows 
by  the  season.     Write   for  camp   booklet. 

RIVERLAKE  LODGE 

70    West    40th    Street  Ulster    Park 

N    A   "  <>(•'.-  CM'3               OR  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

Tel.   Longacre  3693  Tel.    Kingston  2810 

Directors 
HARRY   WEINBERGER  HARRY   KELLY. 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

Have  you  a  Cottage,  Camp  or  Bungalow 
to  Rent  or  For  Sale? 

Have  you  Real  Estate  transactions  of  any 
kind  pending1? 

Try    the     SURVEY'S     Classified    columns. 

Special  Real  Estate  advertising  sections 

RATES 
30c   an    agate    line  $4.20    an    inch 

Discounts 
3    Insertions    10%          6    insertions    15% 

A d-vertising    Departm ent 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  i9th  Street        New  York  City 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate 
lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements 
eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including 
address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders. 
Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions. 

Address    Advertising    Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112    East    19th    Street,    New   York    City 


M assachusetts 


Speakers 

Everett  Dean  Martin 
Bruce  Bliven 
Ernest  L.    Baker 
Harry    E.    Barnes 
Herbert  Adams  Gibbons 
Crystal  Eastman 
Ernest   Boyd 
Horace    M.     Kallen 
Floyd     Dell     and     others 


A  COMPLETE  VACATION  WITH  WRIT- 
ERS, EDITORS,  ARTISTS,  MUSICIANS, 
SCIENTISTS. 

To  discuss: 

"The  World  We  Live  In" 

Informal          Intimate          Invigorating 

SEA    BATHING,    GOLF,   TENNIS. 

AN  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE 
WORLD. 

Rates  moderate      References  requested 

Sauern  on  tlj £  Moors 

Siasconset,    Nantucket    Island,    Mass. 


N ew     York 


MT.  AIRY  IS  NOT  A  CAMP  BUT  A  COMMUNITY 

where  artists  and  radicals  teach  children,  write  books,  compose  music,  and 
do  other  worthwhile  things  all  the  year  through.  It  has  a  school  that  is 
"different,"  a  brook,  beautiful  woods  and  many  fine  views  of  the  Hudson, 
to  say  nothing  of  such  things  as  running  water,  electric  light  and  telephones. 
It  adjoins  the  village  of  Croton-on-Hudson,  but  has  the  advantage  of  privacy 
where  a  new  form  of  social  life  can  be  created.  One  hour  from  Grand  Central 
with  100  trains  daily.  Special  inducements  for  those  laith  children. 

Enquire  HARRY  KELLY,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  Tel.  Chelsea  0432 


VACATION  AT  THE  VICTOR 

(Modern,  reasonable) 

Woodstock,    New   York 

The  Summer  Art  Center  of  America 

Beautiful  mountain  scenery,  Art  School 

and  Exhibits.  Little  Theatre.  Inspiring, 

Restful.    Write  today. 


Connecticut 


BLUE  JAY  LODGE 

Woodbridge  Connecticut 

Ideal  place  for  restful  vacation  or 
week  end  in  country.  Good  wholesome 
food.  Moderate  rates.  Two  houri  from 
N.  Y. — near  New  Haven.  Write  for 
further  information. 


The    Year  Round 

Manhattan   Beach    Hotel,    New    York 

At  the  seashore.  Modern;  fireproof. 
Home-like  comforts.  Outdoor  sports;  mrf 
bathing;  37  minutes  to  Times  Sq.  via 
BMT.  Now  open  for  Spring  and  Summer 
reservations.  Rates  moderate.  Phone 
Sheepshead  3000. 


I  n   t  h  e    Adirondack! 


In    the   heart   of   the   Adirondack! 
12  miles  north  of  Lake  George 

Golf,    8    clay    tennis    courts    and    abun- 
dant    facilities     for     every     other     sport. 


Commodious  community   buildings. 

Modern  sanitation  in  each  log  cabin. 

All   this    limited   to   150  campers. 


Special    summer   train    rates.    New    York- 
Lake    George,    round    trip,    $12.28. 


WEEK 


Address 

GREEN    MANSIONS 

Warrensburg,  N.  Y. 

City  Office,  33   W.  42nd   St.,  Long.   4682 

LENA  BARISH      SAM  GARLEN 

Founders    of    the    "Small    Camp    Ideal." 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  sir  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  1 9th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Trained  Superintendent  by 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association  of 
New  Orleans.  State  qualifications,  salary 
expected  and  when  available.  Address 
Mrs.  Julius  Goldman,  Chairman  Advisory 
Committee,  1525  Joseph  St.,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


WANTED:  Male  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent from  vicinity  Philadelphia,  parental 
home  for  fifty  truant  boys,  write  Jas.  C. 
Lafferty,  121  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  stat- 
ing previous  experience  and  references. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  MAN,  to  report 
about  September  isth,  as  assistant  to  Head 
Resident  of  a  large  Settlement  not  in  New 
York  City.  Address  5895  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Superintendent  and  Matron 
for  parental  and  training  home  for  boys, 
capacity  35,  in  Southern  City.  Apply  giv- 
ing age,  experience  and  references.  5894 
SURVEY. 


The  Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Bos- 
ton is  seeking  trained  case  workers.  Please 
communicate  with  Mr.  Maurice  Taylor, 
Room  726,  24  Province  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendent*, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nursei, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


MAN  AND  WIFE  wanted  for  cottage 
of  24  boys,  ages  eight  to  twelve.  Nine 
miles  from  Cincinnati.  Apply  Mr.  Wise- 
man, Glenview  School,  Glendale,  Ohio. 


WANTED:  Competent  young  man  or 
young  woman  to  take  charge  of  a  home 
for  the  aged  and  orphans.  State  age,  ex- 
perience and  salary  expected.  Apply  A. 
B.  Cohen,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
•nen  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  poti- 
tions.  Thirty-day  Training  Schools,  before 
or  after  placement  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Executive  Director  for  a 
National  Jewish  Child-caring  Institution. 
Previous  experience  preferred.  For  par- 
ticulars, address  P.  O.  Box  478,  Denver, 
Colorado. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE,  28,  perfect 
command  French  and  Spanish,  will  reside 
in  Paris  (Sorbonne)  one  year  beginning 
September.  Seeks  connection  with  social 
agency  abroad.  Experience:  settlement 
work,  teaching  (high  school)  publishing, 
music.  European  travels.  Best  references. 
5904  SURVEY. 


''Home -Making   as   a   Profession" 

Is  a  30-pp.  111.  handbook — It'i  FBEK.     Home-study 

Domestic   Science   courses,   for   teaching,    institution 

management,   etc.,   and   for  home  making   efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Horn*  Economics.  849" E.  58th  St.  Chicago 


DO  YOU  NEED  SOCIAL  WORKERS? 

Trained    and    Experienced    Workers    are    available    for    such    positions    as — 


Psychiatric     Social     Workers 
Medical    Social    Workers 
Family    Case   Workers 
Church    Secretaries 
Field    Secretaries 
Summer  Relief  Workers 


Hospital     and     Institutional  :- 

Superintendents 

Graduate    Nurses 

Dietitians 

Cottage    Mothers 

Recreation  Workers 


When   you    have   a    position   to   fill    notify    us   of  your   requirements. 


EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 


SOCIAL   WELFARE  DIVISION 
GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 


100  East  42nd  Street 


Ashland  6000 


New  York,  N.   Y. 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc. 
Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

11   East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social  Work  Dcpt.  in  charge  of  Pauline  R. 
Strode,  Ph.B..  University  of  Chicago  and 
graduate  of  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy 

No  registration  fee 
Send  for  application   forms 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COMMUNITY  CHEST  EXECUTIVE 
competent  and  experienced,  at  present  em- 
ployed, desires  a  change  and  will  be  avail- 
able July  first.  Many  years  experience  in 
social  welfare  work,  management  of  finaa- 
cial  campaigns,  and  direction  of  Commun- 
ity Chests.  A  practical  man  with  proven 
ability  and  exceptional  references.  5870 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN:  college  graduate, 
special  psychology  and  sociology  course*, 
some  social  work,  reliable  educational  and  | 
commecial  secretary-stenographer  ten  yeart, 
wishes  interesting  and  remunerating  posi- 
tion. Available  September.  Vicinity  Phila- 
delphia, or  New  York  City.  5897  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Position  as  Superintendent, 
health  projects  preferred.  European  and 
American  education,  ordained  minister, 
teacher,  naturopath.  5896  SURVEY. 


SEMINARY  STUDENT,  having  scholar- 
ship covering  tuition  and  board,  desirei 
home  employment  which  will  help  in 
financing  books,  clothes  and  other  expense*. 
5883  SURVEY. 


JEWISH  WOMAN,  experienced,  head 
of  community  center  and  settlement,  avail- 
able next  October  for  position  in  New  York 
City.  Will  also  consider  child  welfare  or 
girls'  delinquent  work.  5836  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE:  10  years  supervisory  and 
managerial  capacities.  Thorough  knowl- 
edge of  boys.  Capable  of  taking  more 
than  average  interest.  Excellent  refer- 
ences. 5835  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  Assistant  Head  Worker 
and  Director  of  girls  clubs  in  community 
center  wanted  by  college  graduate.  Five 
years  experience  in  club  work.  Available 
September  ist,  1927.  Box  5898  SURVEY. 

MAUDE  ELIZABETH  SMITH.  Voca- 
tional and  placement  service  for  men  and 
women.  Positions  in  business,  professional 
and  social  service  fields.  80  Boylston  St., 
Boston. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  student,  five 
year's  experience,  secretarial,  athletic  and 
allied  activities,  familiar  with  group 
handling,  would  consider  part  time  open- 
ing. References.  5905  SURVEY. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.) 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

I  YOUNG     WOMAN,      Normal      School 

!;raduate,     with     institutional     experience, 

esires    position    September    ist    as    recrea- 

ion  leader.     Best  references.  5899  SURVEY. 

MARRIED  MAN,  college  graduate, 
aiddle  age,  special  training  institutional 
nanagement,  wishes  position.  Best  refer- 
nces.  Box  5901  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  broad  institu- 
ion  and  business  experience,  wishes  posi- 
ion.  Best  references.  Box  5900  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  WOMAN,  registered  nurse, 
liocial  and  public  health  worker,  desires 
;ngagement  as  resident  directress  of  Jew- 
ish institution.  Convalescent  home  pre- 
ferred. Experienced,  capable,  references. 
Available  August  ist.  Box  5902  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  especially  trained  and 
experienced,  desires  position  as  superin- 
tendent or  assistant  in  boys'  institution. 
Able  leader  in  social  and  education  activi- 
ties ;  thorough  knowledge  of  every  phase 
of  institutional  work.  Best  reference.  5882 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  graduate  University  and 
School  of  Social  Work,  desires  position  in 
East.  Experience:  one  year  hospital  social 
service  and  two  years  business  (banking). 
5903  SURVEY. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4iST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


Are  You  Satisfied 

with    your    position  O 
with  your  employee  • 

i 

If  not,  try  the  Classified  columns  j 
of  the  Survey.  They  are  solving  i 
the  problems  of  hundreds  of  em-  i 
plovers  and  employees  throughout  j 
the  year.  Address 

Classified  Advertising 
Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112   East    19th   Street,   New   York    j 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 


-for  trained  executives  and  other 


workers  in  institutions? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Directors  for  practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
positions? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  its  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

Endorsed  and  partially  financed  by 
the  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Mem- 
orial. 

We  are  unable  to  fill  continuous  re- 
quests coming  to  us  for  well  trained 
personnel. 

for  further  information  addrea 

CALVIX    DEIRICK.   Dean 
THE   NATIONAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL 

Dobbs  Ferry  on   Hudson 

FOR    INSTITUTION    EXECUTIVES 

AND    OTHER    WORKERS 

New  York 


PAMPHLET 


Have  You  Vacancies? 


Feb.    14,    1927. 
THE    SURVEY 
NEW   YORK   CITY 

I  have  your  letter  of  January  25th, 
and  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  quote 
my  letter  of  the  twentieth.  The  adver- 
tisement in  The  Survey  has  brought  us 
applications  from  Connecticut,  Texas, 
North  Dakota,  and  a  number  of  other 
states.  We  consider  The  Survey  a  very 
satisfactory  medium. 

Very   truly    yours, 

REBA  BARRETT  SMITH, 
.  National   Superintendent^, 
The  Florence  Crittenden   Mission. 

THE    LETTER 

"I  wrote  you  on  December  llth  giving 
you  the  enclosed  advertisement  for  the 
Florence  Crittenden  Mission  to  be  in- 
serted in  four  numbers  of  the  Graphic. 
I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  one  in- 
sertion has  brought  us  so  many  applicants 
that  if  it  can  be  arranged  I  would  like 
to  discontinue  the  running  of  this  adver- 
tisement until  we  have  more  vacancies 
in  our  training  school." 


CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home- 
study  course,  with  "work  sheet"  formu- 
las, sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Comittee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


ATTENTION! 
EXECUTIVES 

and 

WORKERS! 

At   last  an  exclusive  agency 
for 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  ONLY 

If  you  want  a  job  or  need  a 
worker  for  any  of  the  follow- 
ing fields,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  assist  you. 

— Family   Case   Agencies 
— Child   Caring  Institutions 
— Correctional    Institutioni 
— Settlements 
— Community  Centers 
— Recreational   Work 
—Health  Work 

Atlas  Social  Workers' Exchange 

Incorporated 

424    Madison    Ave.,    at    49th    St. 
New  York  City 

Telephone  for  appointment 
Vanderbilt   9435-9436 


MISCELLANEOUS 


._    M. 

booklet 

American   School  of  Home 


Alto*  Bradley,  famous  eorpert 
shows  just  bow  to  make  home, 
cooking,  cake -making,  candj 
iking  rive  big  profits.  How  to 
irofltable  TEA  ROOMS. 
— arias,  etc. — OT«T  51  wus 
JtWrit*  tod»j  for  IJhu. 
—  Prodi,"  It'i  FREE. 

849  E.  53th  Street.  Cbingi 


RESEARCH:  We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BULLETIN    BOARD 


SUMMER  CONFERENCE  OK  INTERNATIONAL,  ECO- 
NOMIC, INDUSTRIAL  AMD  FAMILY  RELATIONS: 
Hillsdale,  Mich.  Aug.  1-27.  Secretary,  Amy 
Blanche  Greene,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 

WORLD  FEDERATION  OF  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION: 
Toronto,  Can.  Aug.  7-12.  Write  Dr.  E.  A. 
Hardy,  124  Duplex  Ave.,  Toronto. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK  EXECUTIVES  of  TUB 
SOUTH:  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C.  August.  Write 
Arthur  Guld,  310  Grace  American  Bldg.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION:  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Aug.  12-18.  Secretary,  E.  R.  Cass,  135  E. 
15th  St.,  New  York. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK:  Tacoma.  Aug.  15-17.  Secretary,  Arline 
Johnson,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  CONFERENCE: 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Sept.  8-M.  Write  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation,  383  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WOSK: 
St.  Paul.  Sept.  12-17.  Pres.,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Oilman,  836  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 

WISCONSIN  CONFERENCE  op  SOCIAL  WORK:  Eau 
Claire.  Sept.  13-15.  Secretary,  Aubrey  Wil- 
liams, University  Extension  Bldg.,  Madison. 

MICHIGAN  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Battle 
Creek.  Sept.  14-16.  Secretary,  Robert  T. 
Lansdale,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

MASSACHUSETTS  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Wellesley.  Sept.  16-18.  Secretary,  Charlei  A. 
Gates,  130  State  House,  Boston. 


(In  answering  advertiicmtnts  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.) 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS — 

18-20  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Miss 
Helen  Eeckley,  Executive  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 
AGE  SECURITY — \im:  To  promote 
through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot,  president.  A.  Ep- 
stein, executive  secretary.  Box  1001,  Harris- 
burKh,  Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC.— Margaret  Sanger,  President,  104 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION— Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 

D.  C.      Organized    for    betterment    of    condi- 
tions   in    home,    school,    institution    and    com- 
munity.   Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,    D.     C. ;    of    business    manager, 
101    East    20th    St.,    Baltimore.   Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER -Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  WOMEN'S  HOSPITALS 
(O.S.) — (Organized,  1917)— 637  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman;  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.  D.,  Treasurer;  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.  D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc — 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  tor  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  propel 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margareet  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens,  director.  130 

E.  22nd    Street,    New   York   City.     A   league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  »e- 
cure    improved    standards    and    methods    in 
their  various  fields  of  work.      It  also  cooper- 
ates   with    other    children's    agencies,    cities, 
states,    churches,    fraternal    orders    and    other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  ar« 
interested. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED—Dobb»-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Man- 
aging Director, 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperaton  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer    service    for    college    students, 

Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religious    Work   Directors    in    Government 

Indian   Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA— L.  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Carert.  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  See'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN 
AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold 
Christian  standards  of  daily  living  in  the 
home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in  the 
community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with 
branches  in  44  states. 


a  New  Friend 


a  long  walk,  read  a  good 
book,  make  a  new  friend." 

There  is  a  prescription  for  you!  It 
is  what  Dr.  John  H.  Finley  used  to 
say  to  his  students  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  as  they  went 
off  on  vacation. 

Walking  and  reading  may  be  done 
by  oneself,  but  making  a  new  friend 
takes  two.  Who  shall  the  other  be? 

The  most  stimulating  friend  will  be 
one  whose  background  is  like  yours 
but  who  is  engaged  in  a  different  kind 
of  work.  Then  each  of  you  can  give 
the  other  a  fresh  point  of  view. 

The  organizations  listed  on  these 
pages  represent  a  wide  range  of  inter- 
est. Each  of  them  invites  you  to  friend- 
ship. Choose  one  that  is  a  bit  differ- 
ent from  your  immediate  interest. 
Make  a  new  friend  of  it.  Interest 
yourself  in  its  problems  ;  help  it  as  you 
would  a  friend.  You  will  find  your- 
self enriched  in  the  process. 


HAMPTON   INSTlTUTE-Train.  Negro  uj 
Indian    youth    for    community    service.      Ad-" 
vanced    courses:      agriculture,    builders,    busi.  . 
ness,      home-economics,      normal.        Publishes 
"Southern    Workman"    and    free    material    on 
Negro  problems.     J.   E.   Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING    DELINQUENCY— 

Graham    Romeyn    Taylor     executive  director  > 
50    East    42nd    Street,    New    York.      To    pro:" 
mote   the  adoption   of   sound   methods   in   this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,    visiting    teacher    work,    and    training 
for    these   and    similar    services;     to    conduct) 
related    studies,    education    and    publication'  ' 
and    to    interpret    the   work   of    the    Common-  il 
wealth   Fund   Program   for  the   Prevention  of 
Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA.  , 

TIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Crafty,  general  secretary,  6fl' 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Thii 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian  Colored  ana 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE— Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary. 215  Fourth  Avenue.  New  Y6rk.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5.  $10.  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC._(eft.  1912.  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  buHetins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  Pres.;  Charlei 
F.  Powlison.  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. -Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charlet 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary:  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  anc 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  ir.iustry.  psychiatric  social  «erv- 
ice.  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene."  quarterly.  $3.0C 
a  year:  "Mental  Hy.eiene  Bulletin,"  month- 
ly. S.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  Of  BLINDNESS— 

Lewi?  H.  Carris.  ManaeTre  Director:  Mr*. 
Winifred  Hathaway.  A??oc:^r  Director:  B. 
Franklin  Royer.  M.D..  Mriical  Director: 
Eleanor  P.  Browr..  Secrtta-y.  .-TO  Seventk 
Avenue.  Xen-  York.  Stv.riies  «cientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  sr.d  pedacotric^l  knowledge 
and  disseminate?  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  arrc  conserving 
«ight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  :r.  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  reo.uest. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — John  A.  Lapp,  president,  Chicago. 
111. ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E- 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principle? 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in 
the  Spring  of  192S.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.) 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


LTIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS -Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 

kTIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN — Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend.  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  2109  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Program  covers  twelve  departments 
in  religious,  educational,  civic  and  legislative 
work,  peace  and  social  service.  Official 
publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  and  Immi- 
grant Education,  799  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  For  the  protection  and  education  of 
immigrant  women  and  girls.  Maintains 
Bureau  of  International  Service.  Monthly 
bulletin.  "The  Immigrant."  Fiorina  Lasker, 
Chairman;  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Secretary. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhousc,  Chairman,  5  Colum- 
bus Circle,  New  York  City.  Program  of 
Education,  recreation,  religious  instruction 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  communi- 
ties. Bulletin:  "The  Rural  Voice." 

ATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organiations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 

ATIONAL    FEDERATION     OF    DAY 

NURSERIES— (org.  1898),  Room  907,  105 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York  (tel.  Gramercy 
5258).  To  unite  in  one  central  body  all  day 
nurseries;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest 
attainable  standard;  to  act  as  a  central 
bureau  for  information  in  regard  to  existing 
day  nurseries,  and  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  literature  that  may  prove  help- 
ful in  the  organization  of  new  day  nurseries. 
Mrs.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Baldwin,  Treas. ;  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Dodge,  Sec'y;  Miss  H.  M.  Sears,  Exec. 
Sec'y- 

ATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc. -370  Seventh 


Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 

for  health  work  among  colored  people. 
To  create  and   stimulate  health   conscious- 
ness and  responsibility  among  the  colored 
people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and  place  young 
colored    women    in    public    health    work. 
Work     supported     by     memberships     and 
voluntary   contributions. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE_por    8ociai 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pre*. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committee*  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"—a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS-At  the  Ch,l 

dren's  Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudspn,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  institu- 
tions. The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  further  information 
address  Calvin  Derrick,  Dean. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Henry  Sewall,  president;  Dr.  Linsly 
R.  Williams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
on  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  247  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Christman,  secretary,  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  workshop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA — 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In- 
formation available  on  playground  and  com- 
munity center  activities  and  administration. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION -For   tb* 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  REST,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J.. 

is  conducted  by  the  Episcopal  Sisters  of  St. 
John  Baptist  for  convalescent  or  tired  girls 
and  women.  Season,  May  15  to  October  1. 
Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge.  Telephone,  Park 
Ridge  152.  (Country  Branch  of  St.  Andrew's 
Convalescent  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C.) 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  th« 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA—  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr..  Secretary. 


(Continued  from   page  425) 

lontgomery  Flagg,  noted  artist  and 
lustrator,  for  the  National  Plant,  Flower 
nd  Fruit  Guild.  The  poster  is  Mr. 
lagg's  contribution  to  the  Guild  work. 

C.  J.  ATKINSON,  executive  secretary 
f  the  Boys'  Club  Federation,  was  the 
fficial  American  delegate  to  the  Conven- 
on  of  the  National  Association  of  Boys' 
'iubs  of  Great  Britain,  held  at  Buxton, 
une  17.  He  spoke  on  American  Boys 
nd  American  Clubs.  Mr.  Atkinson  will 
ttend  the  Rotary  Convention  at  Ostend, 
fter  which  he  will  visit  boys'  clubs  in 
England,  Holland  and  Germany,  returning 
)  the  United  States  about  the  middle  of 

LUgUSt. 

SALLY  LUCAS  JEAN,  formerly  of  the 
American  Child  Health  Association,  has 
een  retained  as  consultant  for  the  School 
)epartment  of  the  Cleanliness  Institute 
see  Common  Welfare,  in  this  issue). 

EDITH  SHATTO  KING  recently  joined 
be  staff  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
fork  City  to  organize  a  coordinated  in- 
ormation  service.  She  still  retains  her 
onnection  with  the  C.  O.  S.  of  New  York. 

THOMAS  S.  McALONEY,  formerly 
uperintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 


in  Pittsburgh  and  now  the  superintendent 
of  the  Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
at  Colorado  Springs,  has  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Gallaudet 
College  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  Colorado  College. 

FLORENCE  M.  SEDER  of  Ames  and 
Norr,  publicity  counsel,  and  formerly  of 
the  Indianapolis  Community  Fund,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Cleanliness  Institute 
to  handle  magazine  and  newspaper  pub- 
licity. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

BLANCHE  D.  BEATTIE,  district  secretary,  Cuya- 
hoga  Associated  Charities,  Cleveland,  as  case 
supervisor,  Canton  Family  Service  Society, 

JOSEPH  E.  BECK,  Cleveland  Associated  Charities, 
as  assistant  to  general  secretary,  Associated 
Charities. 

KATHLEEN  CLARK,  American  Red  Cross,  to  do 
special  field  work  in  Essex  County,  Mass.,  for 
three  months. 

HELEN  E.  ELLIS  as  field  director,  A.R.C.,  at. 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Washington,  succeeding 
Janet  Houtz,  resigned. 

MAY  B.  GOLDSMITH,  formerly  with  the  Social 
Welfare  League  of  Seattle,  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Seattle  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society. 

LOIS  MAE  HANDSAKER,  Clyde  Cash,  Catherine 
Urban,  Bertha  E.  Schlotter.  Isabel  Fletcher, 
Willie  Blumer,  as  visitors,  Provident  Associa- 
tion, St.  Louis. 

DOROTHY  HUNTER  as  assistant  psychologist,  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  Cleveland. 

EMILY  LOCVUE,  for  the  past  eight  years  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Chapter,  A.R.C.,  as  psychiatric 
social  worker,  Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Welfare,  with  headquarters  at  Mayview. 


SUSAN  B.  PLANT,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Children's  Aid  Society,  as  agent  in 
charge  of  State  of  Maine  Branch,  New  Eng- 
land Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  Water- 
ville,  Me. 

EDITH  SCHWARZENBERG  as  psychiatric  social 
worker,  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Cleveland. 

DR.  GEORGE  DAVID  STEWART,  professor  of  surgery 
at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  and 
chairman  of  the  Hospital  Information  Bureau 
of  the  United  Hospital  Fund,  New  York,  as 
a  member  of  the  Distribution  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Community  Trust,  succeeding  the 
late  Dr.  Walter  B.  James. 

GRACE  E.  STOKES,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chapter,  A.R.C.,  as  chief  probation 
officer,  Alleghany  County,  to  succeed  Walter 
R.  Black. 


Resignations 


CALVIN  DERRICK  as  dean,  National  Training 
School  for  Institution  Executives  and  Other 
Workers,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  to  return  to 
State  Home  for  Boys,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  as 
superintendent. 

JOYCE  ELY  as  nursing  field  representative, 
A.R.C.,  for  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee. 

CELIA  FISHER  as  assistant  psychologist,  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  Cleveland. 

LOUISE  W.  FRYE  as  field  representative,  A.R.C., 
because  of  ill  health.  Succeeded  by  Raphael 
A.  Manning. 

ELLEN  M.  MAXWELL  as  social  worker  at  the  Na- 
tional Military  Home,  Dayton,  to  be  married. 

KATHARINE  T.  MORSE  as  chief  occupational 
therapy  aide,  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, to  be  married.  Succeeded  by  Cornelia 
D.  Puleston. 

MARY  V.  WAITE  as  chapter  correspondent  at  Na- 
tional Headquarters,  A.R.C.,  due  to  ill  health. 
Succeeded  temporarily  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Howard. 

JOHN  N.  ZYDEMAN  as  field  director,  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital,  Washington.  Succeeded  by 
Margaret  Hagan. 
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SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  AT 

BLUE  RlDGE  (near  Asherille),N.C. 

AUGUST  I-AUGUST  27 


An  Institute  for  Social  Agency  Executives 
— Daily  discussion  with  social  work  lead- 
ers of  the  South  concerning  agency  admin- 
istration and  community  organization. 

Rates:  Room  and  Board  may  be  had  at 
$20  to  $30  a  week.  Registration  $5. 

Descriptive  folder  on  request. 

Address  Applications  to   Arthur  A.   Guild,  Richmond 

Community  Fund,  Grace-American  Building, 

Richmond,    Virginia. 

Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils 

(formerly    American    Association    for    Community    Organization) 
215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Spirit  and  Practice 

of  the 

New  Education 

Twenty  interesting  articles  summarizing  the  work  of  the 
modern  schools.  The  July  issue  of  PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION,  a  distinguished  magazine  published  quar- 
terly for  educators  and  the  general  reader. 

Sixty   Cents   a   single   issue.     Two   Dollars   per  year. 


CREATIVE   EXPRESSION  THROUGH   Music 

Ten    valuable    articles,   one    hundred    illustrations,   showing 
the   latest  methods  in  children's  music. 

Thirty-five  Cents  a  copy. 

THE  ENVIRONMENT  FOR  CREATIVE 
EDUCATION 

Ten    articles    and   one    hundred    pictures    showing   children 
at  work  and  at  play  in  ideal  surroundings. 
Thirty-five  Cents  a  copy. 


MID-SUMMER  SPECIAL  OFFER 

PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  for  one  year,  "Creative 
Expression  Through  Music,**  and  "The  Environment  for 
Creative  Education," — all  for  Two  Dollar*. 


Published  by  the  most  effective  agancy  working  for  liberal  procedure 
in  the  schools, 

-{Brogreggibe  education  Association 


10   JACKSON    PLACE 


WASHINGTON,    D.   C 


(OOME  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 

t^Jf    major  problems  now  confronting 

social  workers  is   an  essential   part  of 

the  professional  equipment  of  the  leader. 

•«?   "V   •*    Because  of  the  complexity  and 

magnitude  of  its  social  problems,  New 

York  city  offers  the  student  unsurpassed 

opportunity  to  supplement  his  academic 

training  with  field  work  experience  in 

the  sphere  of  his  special  interest. 

The  Fall  Quarter  begins 

October  third. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  'Twenty-Second  Street 
New  Vorfc 


UmberSitp  of  Chicago 

£|ie  <@rabuate  &cf>ool  of  Social  &erbtce  Sttmttntstration 

SUMMER  QUARTER  1927 

Firtt  Term:  June  2O — July  27 
Second   Term:  July   28 — September  2 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1927-28 

Autumn    Quarter,   October    I — 'December   23 

Winter  Quarter,  January  2 — March  23 

Spring   Quarter,  April  2 — June   13 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  55,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
SOCIAL  ECONOMICS 

TVo-year  course  leading  to  M.A.   Degree 

Preparation  for  Social  Case  Work 
and  Social  Research 

For  Social  Economics  circulars  apply  to  Registrar 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


SURVEY 


DEC 


2  7 


HE  YEARS  SINCE 


AMERICA'S  COMING  of  AGE 


A  RELIGION  Worth  FIGHTING  ?or—Reinhold  Niebuhr 
Roger  N.  Baldwin— MEN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 

SOLDIERS']  WANTED 

^  ^     r  <*  T  -ri  rx  J  A  WORD 
GRAVESf  EleanorR. 

Dorothy  Canfield     J  Wembridge 


WORMS 
FOR  BAIT 

Roger  W, 
RIIS 


AFTER  MUSSOLINI  DIES-Peter  Brooklyn 


You  can  buy,  from  any  electrical  dealer,  household  helpers 
having  electrical  equipment  made  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  bearing  the  G-E  monogram. 

This  monogram  is  on  fans  and  MAZDA  lamps,  and  on  motors 
that  run  vacuum  cleaners,  washing  machines,  dishwashers, 
sewing  machines,  and  many  other  labor  savers. 


Ask  your  electrical  company  or  dealer  to  help  you  select  the 
labor-saving  electric  appliances  best  suited  for  your  home. 


(jerman  Secrets  Created 

From  Bismarck  to  the 
World  War 

By  PROFESSOR  ERICH  BRANDENBURG 
Translated   by   A.    E.    Adams 

A  book  which  treats  quite  dispassionately  the 
whole  development  of  German  Policy  from  the 
dismissal  of  Bismarck  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  of  1914.  Scru- 
pulously fair,  Professor  Brandenburg  is  the  first 
man  of  authority  to  present  the  world  with  a  book 
of  this  kind  based  on  documents  from  the  German 
Foreign  Office  never  before  made  accessible  to 
historians.  $7.00 

The  Problems  of  Peace 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Geneva  Institute  of 
International  Relations,  August,  1926,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Zimmern,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Pro- 
fessor H.  J.  Laski,  and  other  men  of  note.  $4-25 


OXFORD    UNIVERSITY   PRESS 

American    Branch 
35  WEST  32  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


^Discussion  Courses 

That  Point  Toward  Peace 

WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY  IN  THE 
ORIENT 


$1.50 


Original  resource  material  giving  the  historical  back- 
ground needed  to  understand  the  problems  in  the 
Orient  today.  It  includes  charts  showing  the  inter- 
dependence of  countries  and  discussions  of  world  fric- 
tion points  and  international  economic  problems. 

ON  EARTH  PEACE  .30 

A  short  discussion  on  ways  in  which  we  can  help  in 
bringing  peace. 

PROGRAM  HELP  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS  .30 

A  dramatization  of  what  the  League  of  Nations  is 
and  how  it  works,  including  discussions  outlines. 

THE  OPEN  HIGHWAY  .50 

A  dramatic  presentation  of  our  need  for  close  touch 
with  other  nations  and  our  mutual  interdependence 
written  in  delightfully  humorous  burlesque. 

Order  from 


Will      THE  WOMANS  PRESS      Send 


To 60°  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York 


$ enclosed 


THE   SURVEY,   published   semi-monthly   an 

No.    9)    30   cu. ;    $5   a   year:   foreign   postage. 

receipt   will   be  sent  only   upon  request.     Ente 

for   mailing    at    a    special   rat*    of    postage 

Rita   Wallach    Morgentbau.     Treasurer,    Arthur    Kellogg. 


Latest  Vanguard  Books 

Heavenly  Discourse.  Charles  Erskine  Scott 
Wood.  Drawings  by  Art  Young  and  frontispiece 
by  Hugo  Gellert 

Pick  your  seat  on  a  soft,  fleecy  cloud  to  see  Wood's 
"Celestial  Follies."  The  sky  is  the  stage.  The  all-star 
cast  includes  Billy  Sunday,  Satan,  Roosevelt,  Jesus, 
Rabelais,  Ingersoll,  God,  Mark  Twain,  Bishop  Brown, 
St.  Peter  and  others.  The  discourse  sparkles. 
"Voltairean!"  Romain  Holland  calls  these  brilliant 
dialogues.  Wit,  biting  truth,  slap-stick  humor, 
imagination.  Laughter  rocks  the  heavens — and 
human  foundations  tremble.  50f 

The  Great  French  Revolution.    Peter  Kropotkin 

In  most  accepted  histories  of  the  French  Revolution, 
you  merely  see  heroes  and  villains  strutting  the  stage 
in  their  turn.  In  Kropotkin's  great  work  of  that 
momentous  epoch  you  go  behind  the  scenes  and  par- 
ticipate directly  in  that  tremendous  drama.  The 
revolution  springs  into  life.  You  are  among  real 
people — plain  people — common  people.  You  feel  their 
struggles  against  increasing  oppression  turning  into 
an  irresistible  current  of  action.  You  see  this  mighty 
stream  meet  and  combine  with  the  current  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas  released  by  the  enlightened  members 
of  the  middle  classes — and  you  see  and  understand 
the  stupendous  climax  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

THE  revolutionary  and  pioneer  stages  of  the  United 
States  are  over.  We  no  longer  can  'use  effectively 
the  "Boys  of  "76,"  the  frontiersmen  with  their 
snap-judgments  nor  the  other  adolescent  types  of  Amer- 
icans. Can  we  develop  a  new  type  to  serve  a  new 
day,  grown  men  to  deal  with  the  complicated  questions 
of  an  America  which  is  a  world  power  and  a  great 
creditor  nation?  The  question  is  discussed  with  zest 
by  CHARLES  P.  HOWLAND,  lawyer,  author  of 
What  Way  Americans,  for  many  years  identified  with 
educational  statesmanship.  His  experience  of  foreign 
affairs  includes  relief  service  under  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  American  prisoners  in  Germany,  the  chair- 
manship in  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  tht 
Geneva  School  of  International  Studies  and  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  An  ad- 
dress which  he  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
F.P.A.  was  the  basis  of  the  article  beginning  on  page 
437- 

HP  HE  verses  on  China  by  STELLA  FISHER  BUR- 
J.    GESS  on  page  441  are  a  part  of  the  treasure  trove 
brought  home  from  many  years  of  residence  in  Peking 
and  of  delving  into  Chinese  life  and  letters. 

'  I  'HE  psalmist's  challenge  in  the  word  "nevertheless" 
1  gives  a  text  to  REINHOLD  NIEBUHR.  In  spite 
of  war,  acknowledging  that  "the  critics  of  contemporary 
industrial  society  are  justified  in  regarding  the  church 
as,  on  the  whole,  a  hindrance  to  an  ethical  reorganiza- 
tion of  modern  life" — nevertheless  he  pins  his  faith  to 
a  belief  "that  modern  civilization  can  finally  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  human  spirit."  Since  graduat- 
ing from  Yale  in  1915,  Mr.  Niebuhr  has  been  pastor 
of  Bethel  Church  in  Detroit,  spending  about  half  of 
his  time  in  college-speaking  and  in  the  Fellowship  for 
Christian  Social  Order.  Page  444. 


IT  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  Jacob  A.  Riis  is 
the    father   of   whom    ROGER   WILLIAM    RIIS 
writes  so  delightfully  on  page  447.     He   has   followed 
in  his  father's  footsteps  as  a  newspaper  man  and  writer. 

/"GRAPHIC  readers — any  readers — need  no  intro- 
O  duction  to  DOROTHY  CANFIELD  FISHER, 
page  448.  Her  preceding  Graphic  article,  A  Cinderella 
among  Schools,  was  published  in  the  issue  of  June,  1926. 

IT  was  a  stroke  of  genius  to  trace  the  clear  thread 
which  binds  the  story  of  Euripides'  Electra  to  the 
little  daughter  of  a  woman  now  in  the  Death  House  at 
Sing  Sing,  and  to  the  gun-toting  nations  of  the  world 
and  their  lack  of  a  system  of  public  justice.  JEAN 
HARRIS  ARNOLD  has  been  a  teacher  in  a  South 
Dakota  college  and  in  Dr.  White's  American  School 
for  Boys  in  Salonica,  Greece.  Page  451. 
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America's  Coming  of  Age 


By  CHARLES  P.  ROWLAND 


IN  Europe  men  have  forgotten  that  their 
forebears  were  once  pitted  against  Nature. 
Forests  shrank  as  peoples  multiplied,  marshes 
were  drained  or  dried  out  by  surface  cultiva- 
tion, and  more  food  was  raised  as  numbers 
increased.  Through  the  centuries  man  and 
Nature  developed  an  unconscious  partnership. 

There  man  as  a  doer  has  had  to  contend  with  man — the 
warrior  by  arms,  the  statesman  with  diplomacy.  Where  the 
Viking  beached  his  warship  he  found  the  Frank  or  the 
Lombard ;  before  the  Romans  in  Britain  were  the  Picts 
and  Celts;  Romans,  Angles,  Jutes,  Danes  and  Normans 
each  in  turn  conquered  and  compounded  with  the  peoples 
whom  they  found,  and  studied  how  to  live  with  their 
neighbors  when  they  were  not  at  war  with  them.  The 
crises  that  arose  were  those  that  happen  in  men's  dealings 
with  each  other.  For  such  events,  compact  social  organiza- 
tion under  experienced  direction  is  necessary.  The  struggle 
is  with  other  men,  from  whom  come  actual  or  potential 
dangers ;  the  need  is  for  leaders  who  understand  those  other 
men,  several  varieties  of  other  men,  men  at  large  perhaps, 
the  springs  of  conduct  and  the  responses  those  "others"  make 
to  the  various  possible  moves  upon  the  pondered  chess-board. 
Men  become  experienced  and  astute  like  Machiavelli  or 
Richelieu;  the  reflection  of  the  players  is  deep  and  long, 
and  the  peoples  behind  them  pay  dearly  for  their  mistakes, 
as  the  French  for  the  ambitions  of  the  third  Bonaparte. 

"Civilization"  is  thus  more  than  the  creation  of  an  in- 
creasingly comfortable  and  hygienic  environment.  It  in- 
cludes the  art  of  living  among  suspicious  rivals,  an  age-long 
manoeuvring  for  position.  What  is  called  "foreign  policy" 
is  a  constant  element  in  all  corporate  behavior,  perhaps  the 
dominant  one. 

Out  of  the  sophisticated  European  world  came,  with  the 
discovery  of  America,  a  swarming  of  ancient  hives  upon 
new  continents,  into  new  physical  conditions,  new  climates, 
habitable  regions  virtually  uninhabited.  Small  groups 
brought  with  them  the  processes,  the  weapons  and  the  tools 
which  man's  accumulating  knowledge  had  wrought,  and 
with  them  thev  faced  a  Nature  such  as  their  forebears  had 


not  known  for  thousands  of  years.  Its  continental  vastness, 
the  strangeness  of  its  fauna  and  flora,  the  extent  of  the 
effort  necessary  to  subdue  it  to  men's  needs,  made  it  an 
antagonist  that  engaged  every  power,  that  inhibited  reflec- 
tion and  externalized  entire  generations.  The  need  seemed 
to  be  for  adventurers:  men  of  the  venturesome  type,  who 
would  climb  the  climbing  sea,  "fight  off  Redskins,"  and 
attack  the  forest  and  the  Great  Unknown  with  the  zest  of 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 

While  the  colonies  were  still  in  European  tutelage, 
leaders  came  into  being  to  create  for  them  their  own  local 
individuality  and  unity.  Those  leaders,  the  astounding 
product  of  the  eighteenth  century  experience,  were  the 
product  of  that  "old"  civilization,  and  not  unlike  their 
prototypes.  But  the  tie  to  that  older  civilization  once 
severed,  such  men  were  no  longer  needed ;  in  the  battle 
with  the  wilderness,  in  the  pushing  along  river  systems  and 
over  prairies,  each  man  is  his  own  leader.  The  race  exults 
in  new  youth,  the  habits  and  mental  traits  of  its  childhood 
return.  Nature  and  the  Indian  have  no  armory  against  the 
axe  and  the  rifle,  and  the  human  tide  rolls  over  them. 

THE  story  of  European  peoples  since  the  Roman  era  has 
been  largely  composed  of  the  doings  of  men  who 
"made"  history,  of  those  players  in  the  game  of  rivalry  for 
power  or.  for  cultural  prestige  who  have  relatively  raised 
or  lowered  their  nations.  It  was  of  supreme  importance  to 
France  and  to  Europe  that  Napoleon  was  born ;  in 
Bismarck's  time  his  strategy  affected  the  individual  lives, 
economic  welfare  and  spiritual  outlook  of  every  German ; 
in  other  fields  philosophers,  poets  and  scientists — Hobbes, 
Goethe,  Newton,  Pasteur — brought  one  nation  after 
another  to  the  fore. 

The  story  of  the  Americans  has  another  character. 
Their  need  of  direction  ended  for  a  century  when  they 
severed  their  European  ties,  and  after  the  era  of  the  states- 
men whom  the  Revolution  found  ready  to  its  call,  no 
"leader"  was  indispensable.  The  race  prevailed,  not  the 
man ;  the  type  became  the  hero  of  its  own  epic. 

The    difference   between    the    historical    periods    of    any 
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country,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  difference  between  the 
categories  of  the  thought  of  those  periods.  Our  attitude  in 
foreign  relationships  is  in  the  main  the  result  of  domestic 
developments  and  varies  with  them.  Policies  emerge  out  of 
experiences,  which  in  the  United  States  have  covered  long 
stretches  of  time ;  the  development  has  been  slow.  The 
result  is  that  the  formulation  of  a  foreign  policy,  or  the 
consciousness  of  definite  positions  to  be  taken,  has  usually 
been  a  generation  or  two  behind  the  set  of  experiences  which 
created  it.  This,  it  is  true,  is  the  general  rule  with  regard 
to  public  opinion  almost  anywhere,  particularly  in  demo- 
cratic countries ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  so  in  the  United  States, 
because  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  economic  development 
of  a  continent,  and  because  of  our  size  and  our  geographical 
remoteness  from  other  countries. 

THE  first  of  our  periods  in  international  relations  is  the 
Revolutionary  period.  The  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  lived  along  the  eastern  seaboard ;  a  set  of  greedy 
powers  was  on  one  side  of  them,  and  the  wilderness  on  the 
other.  Their  energies  bent  upon  establishing  themselves  in 
their  new  world,  the  colonists  assumed  an  attitude  of 
defiance  to  the  European  nations  whose  interests  or  whose 
policies  might  impair  the  independence  they  desired  to  set 
up.  We  had  a  foreign  policy,  though  it  was  a  narrow  one: 
we  were  ready  to  defy  any  country,  however  large,  which 
threatened  to  infringe  our  independence.  We  had  a  series 
of  foreign  wars,  a  war  with  the  Barbary  pirates,  a  tiny 
"war  in  the  material  sense"  with  France,  and  the  period 
culminated  with  our  bull-terrier  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain. 

This  is  the  period  in  which  the  phrase  was  adopted  and 
became  a  national  shibboleth  that  we  should  not  engage  in 
entangling  alliances,  the  meaning  of  that  really  being  at  the 
time  that  we  should  not  engage  in  philanthropic  entangle- 
ments, whose  main  purpose  was  the  assistance  of  other 
countries;  our  chief  concern  at  that  time  was  our  own 
growth  as  a  young  people.  The  effect  of  that  determination, 
of  the  set  of  ideas  generated  in  that  period,  continued  long 
after  the  period  itself.  It  was  the  period  of  pressure  towards 
democracy  and  of  the  desire,  born  of  our  own  experience, 
for  the  independence  of  subject  peoples.  I  remember  as  a 
boy  the  permeation  of  most  of  the  boy  literature,  the  serious 
history  of  Bancroft  and  such  books  as  The  Boys  of  '76, 
with  the  ideas  which  were  derived  from  this  Revolu- 
tionary period. 

THAT  was  the  period  also  which  created  the  maxims 
"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute  ;"  "My 
country  right  or  wrong,  but  right  or  wrong,  my  country,"* 
and  so  on.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  developed  to  express 
for  the  "American  continent  its  hostility  to  colonizing  powers 
and  its  sympathy  for  young  peoples  struggling  to  freedom. 
This  spirit  was  expressed  eloquently  in  the  great  speech  of 
Daniel  Webster  on  Greek  liberty  in  1824:  it  was  the 
period  of  "liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments,"  the  period 
which  Mr.  Webster  designated  as  a  period  of  "augmentation 
by  growth,  not  by  acquisition ;  by  internal  development,  not 
by  external  accession." 

But  this  insistence  on  independence  was  only  the  breast- 
work thrown  up  against  outside  interference  by  a  national 
energy  which  found  outlet  in  an  unbroken  progress  of  settle- 

*  Decatur  seems  to  have  adapted  this  from  Lord  Nelson,  a  man  of 
the  same  "navy"  type. 


ment  and  was  delayed  only  by  the  internal  struggle  fo» 
unification  of  the  country.  Apprehension  about  that  in- 
dependence ended  with  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  gave 
free  rein  to  the  expansive  impulse  of  the  American  people. 
I  he  War  of  1812,  though  directly  arising  out  of  economic 
difficulties,  of  which  the  impressment  of  American  seamen 
was  a  collateral  incident,  had  as  a  contributing  cause 
the  tension  between  the  American  colonists  and  the  British 
possessions  to  the  north  and  west  of  them. 

The  expansive  impulse  first  clearly  showed  itself  in  the 
development  of  the  canal  and  railroad  systems.  As  soon  as 
steam-power  made  those  viable,  the  colonists  with  their 
expanding  population  burst  through  the  Appalachian  barrier 
and  began  to  spread  over  the  country.  That  expansion  at 
once  created  the  struggle  for  control  over  new  states  and 
so  brought  about  the  Civil  War.  The  Civil  War,  which 
was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  expansion,  itself  arrested 
the  expansion,  and  by  arresting  it  prolonged  that  period  to 
the  end  of  the  century. 

Lincoln  was  the  type  of  the  statesman,  not  of  the 
expansionist  pioneer.  What  interested  him  was  national 
unification  and  the  welding  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  into  a  higher  type  of  civilization.  The  union  cause 
called  for  and  created  a  leader  and  healer;  but  after  the 
crisis  and  the  man  had  disappeared  together  and  disunion 
was  no  longer  a  danger,  the  pioneer  process  was  resumed, 
and  men  had  nothing  to  reck  of  but  the  relation  between 
their  own  land-hunger  and  the  almost  boundless  means  of 
gratifying  it.  The  real  frontiersmen  were  Jackson,  Benton, 
and  the  men  who  settled  Texas  and  won  the  West.  They 
were  the  pioneers  of  the  material  struggle  with  Nature,  the 
expansionists,  who  believed  in  simplicity,  in  the  outdoor 
life,  and  in  the  advantages  of  living  in  a  simple  world ; 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  a  "fossil  survival"  of  that  era. 

DURING  that  pioneer  period  our  foreign  policy  was 
mainly  negative;  it  needed  to  be  no  more.  If  anybody 
interfered  with  us  we  said,  "Keep  out  of  the  reserve ;  \ve 
are  attending  to  our  own  business,  which  is  that  of  develop- 
ing this  continent." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  happy 
pioneer  period  came  to  an  end.  The  land  began  to  give  out. 
The  flow  of  the  surplus  population  to  the  West  came  to 
an  end.  We  completed  our  railroad-building.  In  default 
of  new  lands  to  settle,  new  mines  to  open  and  new  rail- 
roads to  build  in  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb  the  increasing 
capital  of  the  United  States,  we  began  to  make  investments 
abroad  and  pushed  down  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  We  had 
the  Spanish-American  War,  the  seizure  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  the  development  of  our  geographical  expansion  into 
a  policy  of  quasi-imperialism ;  the  dictum  of  Webster  of 
1824  became  obsolete. 

In  building  the  Panama  Canal  and  in  following  the  ideas 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  we  became  a  world  power.  As  we  did, 
we  simultaneously  met  a  new  world  power  emerging  in  the 
Far  East ;  the  progress  of  the  white  man  around  the  world 
from  East  to  West  met  Japan  bursting  into  view  as  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  society  of  nations.  As  we  filled  up 
our  country,  we  simultaneously  found  another  great 
country  emerging  and  becoming  our  neighbor  on  the  West. 
Thus  by  our  own  internal  saturation  and  by  events  outside 
our  borders  we  became  a  world  power  like  Great  Britain, 
with  overseas  possessions  and  interests  to  protect  and  causes 
of  concern  like  those  of  other  great  powers. 
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At  the  same  time  we  came  upon  a  new  economic  era. 
We  completed  our  railroad  building.  That  was  followed 
by  a  decline  in  domestic  steel  prices  and  the  export  of  steel. 
We  began  to  make  investments  abroad.  The  period  of 
change  is  a  little  blurred;  it  began  in  the  period  of  Mc- 
Kinley  prosperity  when  there  was  an  increase  of  capital,  a 
fall  in  steel  prices,  and  an  export  of  steel. 

A  I  a  result  of  the  steady  export  of  capital  and  the  ac- 
celeration given  it  by  the  Great  War,  a  country  which 
had  been  a  debtor  country  throughout  its  history  became 
a  creditor  country.  In  investments  and  war  debts  we  now 
have  about  $24,000,000,000  owing  to  us  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  interest  on  which  must  be  paid  to  us  by  our  sister 
nations. 

The  interest  on  those  debts  will  have  to  be  paid  by  im- 
ports from  the  debtor  countries,  either  directly  or  by  a 
triangular  exchange  with  other  countries  with  which  they 
in  turn  have  economic  dealings.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
have  exports.  If  our  level  of  comfortable  living  is  to  con- 
tinue, inasmuch  as  \ve  have  no  more  land  to  exploit  and 
inasmuch  as  our  population  continues  to  grow,  we  must 
have  a  surplus  production  of  agricultural  or  manufactured 
products  to  ship  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
payments  for  them  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  volume  of 
imports  \ve  must  take  in  order  to  receive  the  interest  on 
our  debt.  Exports  and  imports,  therefore,  must  take  place 
on  a  scale  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  period  that  I  have  dealt  with  (the  Revolu- 
tionary period)  we  were  on  the  sea  and  a  seafaring  people. 
In  the  long  second  period  we  disappeared  into  the  continent 
making  our  way  to  the  West  ;  now,  owing  to  close-weaving 
economic  relations,  we  are  back  on  the  sea  again,  both  on  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  dealing  with  almost  every  country. 
We  have  to  take  raw  materials  from  everywhere  if  we  are  to 
keep  up  our  system  of  manufactures.  In  order  to  obtain 
those  we  must  share  in  the  world's  limited  mineral  deposits. 
Mr.  Hoover  is  interested  in  the  development  of  rubber  in 
the  Malay  Islands  and  in  Java  and  Borneo.  Mr.  Hughes 
is  interested  in  our  tapping  Mosul  oil,  and  takes  part  in  the 
San  Remo  Agreement.  The  same  persons  who  are  tenacious 
about  our  political  isolation  bring  us  into  economic  relations 
with  every  part  of  the  world. 


we  still  talk  of  foreign  policy  as  if  it  were  something 
_£  that  "begins  at  the  water's  edge."  We  wish  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  a  bumper  wheat  crop  in  the  Argentine,  which 
lowers  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool,  may  determine  an 
American  presidential  election;  that  Illinois  politicians 
abuse  the  World  Court  in  order  to  win  an  election  which 
will  retain  their  control  over  public  utilities.  The  processes 
actually  at  work  leave  no  room  for  the  theory  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  "foreign  policy"  which  neither  affects  nor  is 
affected  by  the  welter  of  forces  at  work  in  American  life. 

In  ancient  times  geography  was  the  main  factor  in  the 
management  of  the  external  affairs  of  a  sovereign  ;  yet 
"at  the  moment  when  Aristotle  was  teaching  that  the  city- 
state  was  the  final  form  of  association,  embracing  all  others, 
his  Macedonian  pupil  was  making  havoc  of  his  doctrine  and 
opening  up  new  perspectives  in  the  art  of  government."* 
And  it  has  been  true  at  every  stage  of  history  that  inter- 
national relations  have  developed  in  the  economic,  intel- 

"The  Intellectual  Foundations  of  International   Cooperation."  —  Zimmern. 


lectual  and  aesthetic  spheres  regardless  of  the  geographical 
limitations  in  which  politicians  sought  to  fix  them.  The 
constituency  of  a  United  States  senator  is  a  geographical 
one,  but  the  questions  with  which  he  deals  at  Washington 
are  ecumenical. 

Isolation  under  the  new  conditions  is  impossible.  In  the 
political  sphere  the  idealist  has  said  that  "patriotism  is 
not  enough."  In  the  economic  sphere  it  is  apparent  that 
patriotism  will  not  get  you  anywhere,  and  isolation  is  an 
anachronism. 

That  being  so,  these  shibboleths,  these  maxims  and  doc- 
trines of  our  earlier  periods,  instead  of  helping  us,  obscure 
the  general  mind  in  its  effort  to  solve  the  difficult  problems 
that  lie  before  us.  It  is  as  mistaken  for  us  to  look  backward 
to  an  earlier  period,  to  try  to  maintain  the  traditional  atti- 
tude that  we  have  had  toward  Great  Britain  or  France,  as 
it  is  for  France  and  Germany  to  base  their  reciprocal  policies 
on  the  number  of  invasions  each  has  had  to  endure  at  the 
hands  of  the  other.  In  other  words,  we  must  unsettle  our 
thought.  "People  wish  to  be  settled,"  says  Emerson ;  "only 
as  far  as  they  are  unsettled  is  there  any  hope  for  them." 
Change  unsettles  habits.  It  is  therefore  uncomfortable  and 
may  even  be  painful,  but  it  is  only  through  that  sort  of 
pain  that  we  make  progress. 

WE  must  begin  to  entertain  the  daring  thought  that  in 
some  of  these  situations  we  may  be  wrong.  That 
apprehension  involves  the  surrender  of  a  fraction  of  the 
sovereignty  of  any  nation.  But  I  suggest  that  the  whole 
development  of  civilized  man  has  involved  such  surrenders. 
Without  them  we  should  not  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
institution  of  monogamy. 

The  evolution  of  our  Latin-American  relations  will  illus- 
trate the  "lag"  of  policy  behind  events.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  once  a  doctrine  of  independence,  protecting  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  especially  those  of 
South  America,  against  Spain  and  Portugal  during  their 
critical  period,  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  igth  century. 
But  the  Latin-American  peoples  by  and  large  are  now  estab- 
lished nationalities,  and  an  active  guaranty  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  countries  is  necessary  no  longer :  the 
Mexicans,  even  fifty  years  ago,  were  able  to  take  care 
of  Maximilian  and  the  French  troops,  and  with  the 
capacity  of  the  South  Americans  to  organize  on  each 
other's  behalf  and  to  maintain  a  guerilla  warfare 
ad  libitum,  it  is  obvious  that  at  the  present  time  they  need 
no  protection  from  us  against  threat  of  colonization  or  con- 
quest from  any  country  in  the  world,  nor  is  any  country 
in  the  world  likely  to  try  to  violate  their  independence.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  done  its  work  and  is  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  a  world  arrangement.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  it  is 
based  on  the  desire  to  protect  the  independence  of  weaker 
countries,  the  Doctrine  survives  with  us  only  as  a  sentiment. 

But  Mr.  Olney  said  that  "the  United  States  is  practically 
sovereign  on  this  continent,  and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the 
subjects  to  which  it  confines  its  interposition."  A  cryptic 
phrase — seeming  to  mean  that  we  shall  decide  every 
question.  Mr.  Hughes  adds  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  Doctrine  is  our  business  and  not  that  of  the 
Latin-American  countries.  Thus  transformed,  it  can  be 
made  a  cover  for  neo-imperialism,  and  for  every  material 
advantage  the  United  States  desires  to  seek ;  selfishly  used 
it  is  capable  of  becoming  as  menacing  to  Latin-Americans  as 
the  Holy  Alliance  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
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century.  On  this  account  it  will  be  our  behavior  to  them 
that  will  be  the  subject  of  criticism,  as  Bowman  says,  rather 
than  their  behavior  to  us. 

IT  would  be  silly  to  say  that  any  country  should  abandon 
its  own  material  advantage ;  but  when  it  does  so,  it  should 
clearly  distinguish  its  aim  from  the  sentimental  shibboleths 
of  the  past.  The  modern  evolution  of  the  Doctrine  is  a 
maxim  entirely  of  power,  and  it  should  be  recognized 
as  such.  If  we  present  it  as  a  doctrine  of  power  we  do 
not  differ  from  the  British  government  in  its  relations  with 
weaker  countries,  and  we  have  before  us  the  same  questions 
of  policing  and  order,  of  economic  development  or  exploi- 
tation, of  dominance  or  trusteeship. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  develop  the  corollaries  in 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  spheres  of  our  slow  political 
development.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the 
American  subconsciousness  was  continuously  occupied  with 
incidents  of  the  pioneering  life,  with  digging,  and  hew- 
ing, and  blasting,  and  harnessing,  when  the  hardy  frontiers- 
men trampled  over  Indian  tribes,  slaughtered  the  bison  and 
exterminated  the  wild  pigeon  with  no  more  reflection  as  to 
the  quality  of  their  acts  than  boys  have  when  they  are  joy- 
ously digging  a  woodchuck  out  of  his  hole. 

The  frontier  life  produced  logical  characteristics  in  the 
frontiersmen ;  they  were  hardy,  innocent,  unreflecting,  ac- 
customed to  decide  pragmatically  and  to  compress  complex 
problems  into  the  simple  mould  of  a  proverb  or  an  apothegm. 

The  pioneers  and  their  exploiting  descendants  had  a 
system  of  simple  morality:  conscientiousness  was  strong  in 
them,  and  a  friendliness  in  neighborly  relations — "I  should 
like  to  live  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  be  a  friend  to  man" 
well  expresses  them;  they  had  a  conviction  that  human 
affairs  are  simple,  and  that  sunny  solutions  can  be  found 
for  all  problems. 

Two  or  three  generations  of  them  there  were — 
Mark  Twain  and  Hamlin  Garland  expressed  them  when 
their  era  was  already  past;  wave  after  wave  of  these  fron- 
tiersmen pressed  westward,  bold  and  physically  vital,  ener- 
getic and  enterprising,  enduring  and  tenacious,  carrying  as 
much  of  civilization  with  them  as  their  canoes  and  covered 
wagons  would  hold ;  their  eyes  straining  always  into  the 
wilderness  and  their  energies  expended  in  action.  When 
they  reached  at  last  the  western  ocean,  says  Turner,  they 
looked  back  and  found  that  the  frontier  had  flowed  in  and 
was  everywhere  behind  them. 

This  digression  could  be  expanded :  suggest  the  folk- 
ways into  which  the  pioneer  experiences  crystallized,  the 
repercussions  in  intellectual  and  political  fields ;  the  habit 
of  action ;  the  habit  of  not  reflecting  overmuch  before  action, 
of  experimenting  with  delicate  political  or  economic  forces, 
of  setting  up  quantitative  values,  of  using  extravagance  as 
humor  and  vehement  utterance,  of  organizing  promptly  and 


effectively  for  great  mechanical  tasks,  of  assuming  that  other 
men  have  had  the  same  experiences  as  yourself  and  from 
them  formed  the  same  impression  of  the  world — these  are 
engaging  traits  and  harmless  in  the  field  in  which  they  were 
developed. 

But  human  traits,  however  useful  and  however  innocent 
and  engaging  in  the  sphere  of  their  development,  have  not 
universal  worth.  "To  be  this,"  as  Justice  Holmes  says, 
"is  to  be  not  that."  With  amazing  speed  we  are  weaving 
close  and  delicate  relations  with  varied  peoples;  the  qualities 
needed  are  understanding  and  sympathetic  skill,  and  the 
development  of  a  general  opinion  and  representatives  of  that 
opinion  who  can  intelligently  and  effectively  "work"  those 
complex  relations.  The  pioneering  habits  and  their  sequelae 
do  not  supply  the  best  training  of  thought  or  emotion  for 
handling  them ;  a  new  orientation  of  thought-habit,  of  the 
unconscious  bases  of  prejudice,  is  imperative,  with  the  spirit- 
ual pain  which  that  involves. 

THE  American  pioneering  process  has  drawn  to  its  ap- 
pointed end.  As  it  ends,  the  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
Time  Spirit  is,  What  will  be  the  characteristics  of  such 
a  people  when  their  period  of  immunity  is  over,  and  they 
perforce  resume  the  world's  normal  contacts,  its  pressures 
and  rivalries,  the  competition  of  too  many  for  a  limited 
supply?  Will  their  "idealism"  be  proof  against  intrigue? 
Will  they  be  angry  at  opposition  ?  Will  they,  when  thwart- 
ed, display  a  childlike  passion,  charge  their  opponents  with 
moral  delinquency  and  threaten  them  with  the  power  of  a 
continent?  Or  will  they  derive  from  their  happy  immunity 
of  a  century  the  organization  and  the  technique  for  a  new 
world  order  which  will  not  need  to  base  itself  upon  old 
European  animosities  and  contentions  ?  How  will  they 
behave  toward  their  neighbors  in  a  shrinking  world  filled 
with  claims  and  clamors? 

This  question  in  its  various  forms  is  set  for  us  to  answer. 
We  have  lived  sentimentally  in  the  past,  and  day-dreamed 
of  ourselves  as  the  inheritors  of  Daniel  Boone  and  Davey 
Crockett.  In  the  future  in  which  we  shall  live  we  are  cast 
for  another  role ;  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  field  in 
which  Thiers  and  Cambon,  Castlereagh,  Palmerston,  Salis- 
bury and  Grey  moved  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  see  if 
we  can  bring  to  it  some  element  of  a  larger  and  common 
humanity  that  will  make  war  a  crime,  the  threat  of  war  a 
shameful  weapon,  and  the  bullying  of  weaker  nations  the 
sign  of  a  backward  civilization.  In  short,  we  shall  have  to 
shape  a  conscious  guidance  of  our  destiny,  not  in  wistful- 
ness  for  the  dream-days  of  an  irrecoverable  childhood,  but 
conscious  that  the  problems  of  the  future  can  be  solved 
only  in  their  own  terms  and  that  the  consequences  of  our 
decisions — and  drift  is  a  decision — will  extend  far  beyond 
the  immediate  advantages  or  disadvantages  they  produce 
for  ourselves. 


A  Thousand  Years  Are  as  Yesterday 
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Two  ANCIENT  LYRICS 

(of  the  Tang  Dynasty,  618-905) 
By  NIEH  I  CHUNG 

Translated  from  the  Chi- 
nese characters  at  the  left, 
by  Stella  F.  Burgess  in  col- 
laboration with  Li  An-Che. 

Plant  in  the  spring  a  single  grain ; 

In  the  autumn,  harvest  ten  thousand  seeds. 

Let  this  go  until,  within  the  Four  Seas, 

there  remains  not  one  uncultivated  field- 
Even  then  farmers  would  stand  in 

danger  of  starving. 


At  high  noon  they  are  at  their  hoeing, 

Their  sweat  dropping  to  earth. 

How  little  he  who  holds  the  full  bowl  knows 

From  what  bitterness  of  heart  each  grain  is  come ! 


COAL 

(In  North  China) 

Slouchy,  lumbering  camels- 
Tawny  coats  smudging  to  black- 
File  with  a  soft-padded  shuffle, 
Pouches  of  coal  on  each  back. 
Behind  the  caravan  trail 
Hills — bleak,  treeless,  and  dun — 
Holes  drilled  into  their  sides 
Beyond  all  touch  of  the  sun. 
Out  of  these  burrows  men  stagger 
Naked,  and  black  as  the  coal 
They  haul  with  a  stopping  sway 
From  the  maw  of  the  four-foot  hole. 
Steaming  jet  torsos,  blear  eyes 
Like  owls  noon-roused  from  sleep. 

They  lie  who  tell  you  glibly, 
In  China  coal  is  cheap. 


IN  THE  WAKE 
OF  THE  BLUE  EXPRESS 

(In  time  of  peace  the  Blue  Express  connected  Peking 
with  Shanghai) 

Like  carrion  gulls  astern  some  regal  ship- 
Scavengers  which  trail  her  from  her  port 
To  swoop  upon  the  surplus  waste  of  men 
Who  dine  like  princes  at  some  foreign  court- 
So,  in  the  wake  of  this,  the  Blue  Express, 
There  swarmed  a  crowd  of  animated  rags : 
Garrulous,  greedy  urchins,  fleet  of  foot ; 
Grown  querulous  through  want,  a  few  old  hags;— 
Each  tense  upon  the  grim,  precarious  task 
Of  gathering,  in  baskets,  coals  new-spilt 
From  fiery  craws  of  engines  over-fed. 
Upon  such  tenuous  chance  their  breath  they  built! 

From  blue-plushed  ease,  some  tourists  from  afar 
Looked  and  said,  "How  queer  these  people  are!" 
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On  Tiptoe 

The  American  Scenes  of  Stefan  A.  Hirsch 


Courtesy  Bourgeois  Galleries 


NEW  YORK 

In  the  Duncan  Phillips  Memorial  Qallery 


QTEFAN  A.  HIRSCH  is  not  yet  thirty,  but  a  number 
^_J  of  museums  and  collectors  own  his  paintings.  Born 
in  Germany  of  American  parents,  he  came  to  this 
country  in  1919  with  eyes  fresh  for  its  differences,  its 
"becomingness"  as  contrasted  with  his  medieval  Nurn- 
berg.  He  brought  with  him  a  background  of  European 
art  and  an  acquaintance  with  new  tendencies.  He  has 
become  one  of  the  American  group  with  Dickinson, 
Sheeler,  Demuth,  Niles  Spencer  to  have  applied  cubism 
where  it  is  so  appropriate,  to  the  composition  of  scenes 
with  out  straight-line  buildings,  houses  and  barns. 
Simplification,  juxtaposition  of  clean  colors  to  build 
up  the  mass  of  city  or  village  scene,  produce  a  concept 
of  that  scene  rather  than  a  pictorial  reproduction. 

Of  Hirsch's  canvas,  New  York,  Duncan  Phillips  of 
the  Memorial  Gallery  in  Washington  says  :  "It  employs 
the  third  dimension  as  a  factor  in  design  and  presents 
our  mechanical  age  of  steel  construction  and  dehuman- 
ized industry,  symbolizad  in  towering  battlements  rising 


in  windowless  walls  above  the  menace  of  a  black  river. 
It  is  beautiful  in  spite  of  its  grimness  by  reason  of  the 
subtle  orchestration  of  the  marbled  tones  and  the 
skilful  organization  of  the  solid  box-like  forms.  Our 
civilization  is  suggested  as  a  fortress  manned  by  invisible 
armies — and  guarded  by  toy  gunboats.  Cold  with  the 
certitude  of  an  established  order,  there  is  an  uneasy 
expectation  of  a  siege." 

The  New  England  town  has  a  quiet  though  substantial 
look.  Delicately  toned  houses,  fresh  trees,  a  quiet  pond 
—  there  is  the  stillness  of  a  summer  afternoon.  Yet 
though  nothing  stirs,  there  is  no  lack  of  life  in  the 
painting. 

All  ot  Mr.  Hirsch's  paintings,  points  out  Stephan 
Bourgeois  of  the  Bourgeois  Galleries,  emphasize  the 
tension,  expectation  and  alertness  he  considers  the 
main  characteristic  of  changing  America,  where  "people 
live  continuously  on  tiptoes,  looking  out  in  expectation 
to  what  is  coming  next." 
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MILL  TOWN 
In  the  Duncan  Phillips  Memorial  Qallery 


Photo  by  C.  O.  Buckingham 


Courtesy  Bourgeois  Galleries 


NEW  ENGLAND  TOWN 

In  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 


A  Religion  Worth  Fighting  For 


By  REINHOLD  NIEBUHR 


IN  one  of  the  profoundest  of  the  Psalms  in 
the    Hebrew   psalter,    the   seventy-third,    the 
author  recounts  the  moral  confusion  of  the 
world,   calls   attention   to   the   prosperity   of 
the    ungodly    and    the    seeming    futility    of 
virtue   and    meditates   mournfully    "verily   I 
have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain."    But  he  finds  such  pes- 
simism unsatisfying  and  rescues  himself  from  it  by  an  act  of 
the  will.     He  introduces  his  new  affirmation  of  faith  with 
the  word   "nevertheless."     There  is  a  kind  of  defiance  of 
immediate  and  obvious  fact  in  that  word,  it  seems  to  me, 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  any  robust  faith  in  our  day. 

As  we  look  upon  modern  civilization  with  its  glorification 
of  man's  tribal  instincts,  with  its  aggravation  of  human 
greed  and  avarice,  with  its  spiritual  confusion  and  moral 
impotence,  it  is  difficult  to  entertain  any  immediate  hope  of 
victory  for  the  finer  aspirations  of  man.  Nevertheless  I 
cling  to  hope.  I  believe  that  modern  civilization  can  finally 
be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  human  spirit  and  that 
the  spiritual  and  ethical  forces  of  civilization,  now  so  im- 
potent, can  finally  be  made  socially  effective.  If  such  a  hope 
seems  rather  forlorn  and  desperate  we  may  console  our- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  faith  has  never  been  easy,  that 
it  has  always  been  under  the  necessity  of  defying  many  im- 
mediate facts  and  that  it  is  the  only  alternative  to  despair. 

The  cynic  who  knows  my  life  history  will  regard  this 
hope  as  an  interesting  rationalization  of  my  private  circum- 
stance. I  am  a  preacher.  As  most  men,  I  must  satisfy  my 
ego  by  glorifying  my  occupation.  1  believe  that  religion 
matters,  or  can  be  made  to  matter  however  impotent  at  the 
present  moment,  because  I  am  engaged  in  religion  profes- 
sionally. The  determinist  might  go  further  and  discover 
my  present  convictions  rooted  in  the  defective  imagination 
of  my  childhood ;  for  my  father  was  a  preacher  before  me 
and  I  remember  somewhat  hazily  that  no  alternative  pro- 
fession ever  suggested  itself  to  my  mind.  My  own  interpre- 
tation of  my  early  choice  of  my  father's  profession  is  that 
it  was  due  to  a  beauty  and  romance  in  my  father's  life  and 
character  which  I  failed  to  detect  in  the  great  and  the  near- 
great  of  our  town  and  which  did  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  the  virtues  of  even  those  individuals  whom  I  dis- 
covered in  later  adolescence  and  who  were  more  pretentious 
than  our  village  notables.  Whether  I  drifted  into  the 
ministry  or  not  I  have  been  so  frequently  discouraged  by  its 
present  impotence  and  have  had  such  numerous  opportunities 
to  leave  it  that  I  feel  myself  justified  in  defying  the  cynics 
and  insisting  that  my  faith  in  the  final  social  efficacy  of 
religion  has  a  firmer  basis  than  either  professional  or  heredi- 
tary circumstance. 

At  college  and  university  my  concern  was  not  with  the 
moral  usefulness  but  with  the  metaphysical  validity  of  re- 
ligious conviction.  Like  most  budding  theologues,  I  spent 
my  time  trying  to  adjust  traditional  concepts  to  the  new 
world  of  science.  My  efforts  in  this  direction  would  have 
driven  me  altogether  into  the  field  of  philosophy  had  not  the 


war  come  to  shift  my  interest  from  the  metaphysical  validity 
to  the  moral  efficacy  of  religion.  I  assumed  charge  of  a  little 
church  in  Detroit,  promising  myself  release  in  a  year  or  two. 
Meanwhile  I  hoped  to  find  a  permanent  and  satisfying  in- 
terest. After  eleven  years  I  am  still  pastor  of  that  church, 
from  which  the  critical  observer  may  draw  the  conclusion 
that  a  natural  inertia  explains  my  present  convictions.  My 
own  explanation  is  that  I  gradually  discovered  in  my  work 
an  antidote  for  despair.  Whatever  you  may  say  about  hu- 
man beings  in  the  aggregate  and  the  abstract,  they  are  rather 
lovely  and  lovable  in  the  individual  and  concrete  instance. 
There  is  beauty  in  the  average  life,  a  kind  of  tragic  beauty, 
if  it  may  be  observed  at  sufficiently  close  range  to  reveal  its 
inner  struggle  and  its  secret  courage.  I  began  to  see  that 
the  church  with  all  its  weaknesses  could  help  to  preserve 
that  beauty  against  the  corruptions  of  urban  life  and  to 
strengthen  that  courage  against  the  indignities  which  nature 
and  civilization  conspire  to  heap  upon  man. 

The  religion  of  most  so-called  liberals  in  the  churches  is 
inspired  by,  and  a  more  or  less  authentic  imitation  of,  the 
"religion  of  Jesus."  Like  most  liberals  I  was  driven  to 
root  my  religious  certitudes  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  chiefly 
because  its  theological  simplicities  saved  me  from  the  con- 
flicts with  modern  science  into  which  orthodox  and  tradi- 
tional theological  formulas  always  betrayed  religion.  In 
common  with  other  liberals  I  could  not,  however,  quite 
escape  the  ethical  and  spiritual  implications  of  the  religion 
which  intellectual  scruples  persuaded  me  to  accept.  I  there- 
fore looked  upon  the  World  War  with  more  than  a  critical 
eye.  Shortly  before  the  entrance  of  our  country  into  the 
war  I  wrote  an  article  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  entitled 
The  Nation's  Crime  against  the  Individual.  I  mention  this 
fact  to  show  that  I  was  not  altogether  unprepared  to  face 
the  moral  issues  with  which  our  own  entrance  into  the 
war  confronted  men  of  moral  insight  and  good-will  and  to 
throw  my  subsequent  apostasy  into  bolder  relief.  Like  most 
of  my  colleagues,  I  finally  succumbed  to  President  Wilson's 
idealism  and  persuaded  myself  that  the  war  would  serve  a 
good  purpose. 

AS  far  as  the  religious  liberals  are  concerned  I  imagine 
that  they  were  beguiled  by  the  passionate  sentiments  of 
patriotism  as  much  as  by  the  idealistic  interpretation  of  our 
war  aims  by  the  president.  Sentiment  is  organically  related 
to  religion  and  when  hearts  grow  cold  anything  that  warms 
them  will  seem  to  be  religious.  Our  age  is  so  passionately 
nationalistic,  partly  because  it  has  lost  all  other  passions.  In- 
capable of  loyalty  to  either  an  abstract  principle  or  value 
or  to  a  larger  human  fellowship,  the  average  man  saves  him- 
self from  moral  bankruptcy  by  espousing  the  cause  of  some 
comparatively  small  community,  his  family  or  nation  pre- 
ferably, with  more  than  ordinary  fervor.  Yet  we  are  far 
enough  advanced  to  know  that  the  altruism  of  a  man  to- 
ward his  group  is  easily  frustrated  by  the  selfishness  of  the 
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group.  The  fact  that  the  liberals  of  all  nations  in  the 
World  War  talked  in  terms  of  world  redemption  revealed 
their  consciousness  of  this  moral  paradox  which  they  tried 
to  evade  by  imagining  or  persuading  themselves  that  in  this 
instance  the  nation  was  really  unselfish.  I  wonder  some- 
times what  we  would  have  done  had  an  unrepentant  national- 
ist been  in  the  White  House  during  the  war.  Would  we 
have  succeeded  in  confusing  patriotic  fervor  with  authentic 
spiritual  idealism  if  the  genius  of  Wilson  had  not  given  the 
nationalistic  fervor  a  pseudo-universal  object? 

IN  my  case  another  consideration  affected  my  war  attitude 
which  may  be  too  irrelevant  to  mention  here.  I  am  a 
German-American  and  belonged  to  a  religious  group  pre- 
dominantly German  in  blood  and  heritage.  In  it  a  fierce 
conflict  developed  between  the  German-born  fathers  and  the 
American-born  sons  with  the  one  generation  as  unanimously 
opposed  to  the  war  as  the  other  was  in  its  support.  As  I . 
view  that  conflict  now  through  the  perspective  of  the  years 
it  proves  nothing  to  me  but  that  national  allegiance  is  not 
successfully  transferred  in  one  generation  and  is  transferred 
with  practically  complete  success  in  two,  at  least  under 
American  conditions.  At  the  time  it  served  only  to  throw 
me  into  the  arms  of  the  war  enthusiasts,  particularly  since 
in  my  case  the  debate  was  held  in  a  religious  denomination 
and  the  opposition  to  the  war  expressed  itself  in  religious 
terms.  Knowing  very  well  that  religious  scruples  were  not 
the  real  clue  to  the  attitude  of  the  fathers  (for  they  adored 
Hindenburg  and  poured  their  scorn  upon  Scheidemann  and 
the  anti-war  socialists  of  Germany),  their  use  of  phrases 
connoting  religious  idealism  made  me  cynical.  I  learned 
then,  as  I  know  now,  how  easily  religion  lends  itself  to  the 
dubious  task  of  dignifying  the  prejudices  and  obscuring  the 
indifferent  motives  which  are  frequently  the  real  root  of  our 
actions.  I  am  almost  glad  that  my  father  died  before  the 
agony  of  those  days.  We  understood  each  other  too  well 
to  have  suffered  the  misunderstanding  which  divided  many 
a  father  and  son.  Yet  the  problem  which  faced  the  two 
generations  was  difficult  at  best. 

"My  father,"  said  a  German-American  captain  in  our 
army  to  me,  "is  a  damned  old  traitor  but  I'll  never  tell  any- 
body because  they  would  never  know  what  a  good  scout 
he  is."  The  words  were  harsher  than  the  feeling,  in  which 
there  was  more  love  than  censure.  "The  boy,"  said  an  old 
German  of  his  officer  son  with  obvious  pride,  "is  a  fine 
soldier.  But  he  will  never  be  able  to  beat  the  Germans. 
He  only  trained  six  months  and  they  train  a  lifetime." 
Could  there  be  a  more  poignant  pain  than  that  involved 
when  the  chasm  which  divides  nations  divides  you  from  your 
own  flesh  and  blood  ? 

It  might  have  been  well  if  I  had  refrained  from  mention- 
ing these  special  circumstances  which  surrounded  my  apostasy 
lest  I  be  suspected  of  seeking  special  exoneration  above  my 
fellow  liberal  Christians  who  supported  the  war  for  what 
will  seem  to  them  equally  good  reasons.  At  any  rate,  I 
belong  to  those  who  have  yet  to  prove  that  anything  more 
than  the  nausea  and  disillusionment,  which  we  share  with 
the  whole  post-war  generation,  informs  our  present  attitude. 
I  belong,  too,  to  those  whose  hearts  burn  within  them  when 
they  coniider  the  imprisonment  of  Eugene  Debs  and  his 
kind  and  remember  how  often  they  have  spoken  glibly  of 
"being  crucified  with  Christ." 

In  Debs  it  was  not  religion,  at  least  not  any  religion  con- 
nected with  the  organized  church,  that  endowed  him  with 


the  insight  and  the  courage  to  go  his  lonely  road.  Yet 
Debs  was  not  alone  and  there  were  men  of  religious  convic- 
tion who  proved  that  at  its  best  religion  does  help  men  to 
transcend  the  divisions  in  the  human  family,  and  does  abhor 
the  use  of  every  kind  of  force  except  the  power  of  love. 
Those  of  us  who  were  recreant  to  that  faith  have  had  a 
lesson  in  the  futility  of  force  which  may  stiffen  the  fiber  of 
our  earlier  conviction.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  among  the 
religious  idealists  who  refused  to  participate  in  war  most  of 
them  belonged  to  more  or  less  despised  sects  and  many  of 
them  held  to  an  obscurantist  orthodoxy  which  is  the  scorn  oi 
liberal  Christians.  I  do  not  conclude  from  this  that  ignor- 
ance is  necessary  to  an  ethical  heroism  but  I  think  it  does 
prove  that  one  of  the  sources  of  weakness  in  modern 
Christian  liberalism  is  that  it  was  forced  to  accept  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  by  the  exigencies  of  a  strategic  theological  re- 
treat rather  than  by  the  power  of  a  spiritual  experience. 
Modern  religion  is  too  sophisticated  and  circumspect  really 
to  share  the  religion  of  Jesus,  for  that  demands  a  love  and 
a  faith  which  will  seem  foolish  rather  than  wise  to  the 
obvious-minded  man.  Vital  religion  is  always  a  little  foolish 
for  it  rests  in  paradoxes  rather  than  philosophical  consisten- 
cies. It  is  paradoxical  in  its  attitude  toward  both  life  and 
men.  It  speaks  of  the  evils  of  the  world  and  yet  holds  to  a 
faith  in  the  "loving  father" ;  which  means  that  it  is  at  the 
same  time  pessimistic  and  optimistic.  It  persuades  men  to 
regard  themselves  as  sinners  and  yet  prompts  them  to  exalted 
hopes  and  aspirations.  Such  paradoxes  seem  foolish  indeed 
until  you  discover  that  a  consistent  pessimism  or  a  consistent 
optimism  both  drive  you  into  philosophical  as  well  as  ethical 
absurdities.  A  perfectly  consistent  world  view  is  bound  to 
outrage  some  actual  facts  in  the  life  of  nature  and  the  history 
of  man. 

The  modern  church  is  too  consistent  in  its  appreciation 
of  human  nature.  Its  consistency  has  driven  it  info  a  foolish 
optimism,  which  is  no  truer  to  all  the  facts  than  medieval 
religious  pessimism.  Modern  religious  liberalism  is  equally 
mistaken  in  its  interpretation  of  nature.  The  necessity  of 
accommodating  its  apologetics  to  the  theory  of  evolution 
drove  it  into  a  philosophical  monism  which  is  ethically  al- 
most as  dangerous  as  mechanistic  naturalism.  The  universe 
is  simply  not  the  beautiful  Greek  temple  pictured  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  absolutists  and  monists.  To  me  it  is 
significant  that  the  people  who  suffered  from  the  fewest 
illusions  in  regard  to  the  World  War  were  either  orthodox 
religionists  or  scientific  determinists  who  had  no  special 
theory  about  either  the  goodness  of  the  universe  or  the 
goodness  of  man  to  defend.  Everyone  who  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  preserve  either  God's  or  man's  imperiled  reputation 
for  virtue  was  inclined  to  dilate  upon  the  saving  virtues  of 
the  war  and  to  obscure  its  horrors. 

THE  disillusionment  which  followed  the  war  has  robbed 
the  modern  church  of  a  little  but  not  of  enough  of  its 
sentimental  optimism.  It  is  momentarily  disillusioned  about 
war  but  not  about  modern  civilization  which  simply  means 
that  it  can  detect  evil  only  after  it  has  conceived  and  brought 
forth  its  fruits.  The  sentimental  religionist  still  speaks  of 
the  essential  goodness  of  men  without  realizing  how  evil 
good  men  can  be.  Anyone  who  really  knows  the  modern 
world  must  be  impressed  by  the  fathomless  sentimentality 
which  corrupts  the  life  of  the  modern  church.  It  obsesses 
men  with  their  petty  decencies  and  thereby  obscures  the 
more  basic  moral  defects  of  their  social  attitudes.  In  them 
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religion  easily  becomes  a  kind  of  romance  by  which  men 
save  their  self-respect  without  moralizing  their  economic 
activities. 

Recently  I  crossed  swords  with  two  industrialists  of  my 
city.  The  one  was  a  pious  Methodist  of  real  honesty  and 
sincerity  in  his  private  life.  The  other  was  a  hard-boiled 
Nietzschian.  My  pious  friend  dilated  upon  the  goodness 
of  Henry  Ford's  heart  and  the  general  high  degree  of  virtue 
and  perspicacity  of  our  automobile  kings.  The  hard-boile.-l 
one  was  very  cynical  about  Ford  but  also  very  approving. 
He  liked  the  way  Ford  asserted  his  power  and  laughed  at 
his  moral  pretensions.  I  think  he  was  a  little  unjust  to 
Ford  in  analysing  his  secret  motives.  At  least  Ford  seems 
to  me  to  be  indescribably  naive  rather  than  maliciously 
shrewd.  But  he  was  closer  to  the  truth  in  his  estimate  of 
the  total  facts  of  the  Ford  industry  than  the  good  brother 
who  professed  to  see  in  Detroit  a  veritable  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  with  Henry  Ford  as  the  messiah. 

The  modern  religious  over-estimate  of  human  virtue 
inevitably  produces  a  cynical  reaction.  When  religion  is 
pessimistic,  irreligion  produces  a  Rousseau.  When  religion 
becomes  corrupted  by  the  romanticism  of  its  former  foes, 
irreligion  expresses  itself  in  the  cynicism  of  Marx — and  shall 
we  include  Mencken?  The  modern  cynic  is  of  course  more 
than  a  mood  become  articulate.  Science  supports  his  con- 
clusions. Tracing  man's  kinship  with  the  brute  in  the 
secrets  of  his  private  life  and  in  the  farthest  reaches  of  his 
social  attitudes,  the  psychologists  and  economists  combine 
to  give  a  new  scientific  dignity  to  the  idea  of  total  depravity 
at  the  very  time  when  the  theologians  are  least  inclined  to 
it.  The  cynic  seems  for  the  moment  closer  to  the  facts 
than  the  sentimentalist ;  yet  he  is  as  far  from  the  truth  be- 
cause he  has  sacrificed  his  hopes  with  his  illusions.  Because 
man  is  not  as  free  as  he  imagined  himself  to  be  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  is  not  free  and  therefore  not  ethical  at  all. 
What  is  needed  is  a  philosophy,  a  religion  and  an  ethical 
idealism  which  can  save  man  at  once  from  complacency  and 
from  despair;  which  can  prompt  him  at  the  same  time  to 
repentance  and  to  aspiration.  When  religion  is  at  its  best 
it  can  do  that  and  I  know  of  nothing  but  the  paradox  of  true 
religion  equal  to  the  task.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain 
that  kind  of  religion.  The  sophistication  required  to  detect 
sin,  covert  in  the  intricacies  of  social  and  economic  life, 
easily  becomes  fatal  to  the  simple  spirit  of  trust  and  faith 
which  keeps  human  life  wholesome.  We  can  not  finally 
solve  the  problems  of  man's  aggregate  existence  if  we  can 
not  persuade  men  to  love  and  trust  one  another  even  in 
defiance  of  some  immediate  facts  which  might  warrant  and 
justify  mistrust.  Faith  at  its  best  creates  its  own  evidence 
and  validates  its  own  assumptions. 

The  religion  which  seems  to  me  worth  fighting  for  is 
one  which  knows  how  to  rebuke  men  and  yet  preserve 
respect  for  them,  which  knows  how  to  be  wise  as  a  serpent 
in  analyzing  the  delinquencies  of  men  and  yet  can  be  inno- 
cent as  a  dove  in  its  confidence  in  the  essential  goodness  of 
men.  It  may  seem  that  the  way  to  achieve  such  a  religious 
attitude  is  to  proceed  with  equal  vigor  against  both  senti- 
mentalists and  cynics.  But  that  is  probably  not  the  right 
way.  Cynicism  hardly  ever  stands  alone.  It  is  usually  the 
shadow  of  hypocrisy.  The  best  way  to  defeat  it,  therefore, 
is  to  develop  an  ethical  life  of  sufficient  integrity  to  confound 
those  who  have  a  sneer  upon  their  lips  when  they  speak  of 
the  ways  of  men. 

An  experience  in  my  own  city  confirms  me  in  this  convic- 


tion. Who  hasn't  heard  how  our  city  entertained  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  Convention  last  year?  The 
convention  itself  was  stodgy  enough  and  would  have 
attracted  little  attention  but  for  the  more  or  less  successful 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  employing  interests  in  the  city  tc 
keep  labor  speakers  out  of  Detroit  pulpits  and  the  Y.M.C.A, 
forum.  I  have  heard  many  plausible  excuses  for  the  general 
capitulation  of  the  churches  before  the  hysteria  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  But  labor  papers  have  drawn  only  one 
conclusion  from  the  episode  and  it  is  the  right  one.  Thej 
have  pointed  to  the  incident  as  a  revelation  of  the  too  inti- 
mate relation  of  the  churches  with  the  economic  interests 
of  the  employing  classes. 

THE  fact  is  religion,  which  was  once  the  special  posses- 
sion of  the  lowly  and  the  humble,  has  come  increasingly 
under  the  influence  of  the  successful  classes  in  modern  civil- 
ization. The  classes  which  suffer  least  from  the  moral  limi- 
tations of  modern  economic  society  find  the  optimism  which 
pervades  the  churches  most  congenial.  To  a  certain  extenl 
they  create  that  spirit  of  optimism  and  sentimentality.  One 
of  the  ministers  of  our  city  whose  conscience  was  deeply 
stirred  by  the  A.F.  of  L.  episode  so  that  he  unburdened  him- 
self on  several  successive  Sunday  mornings  on  the  moral  prob- 
lems of  modern  industrial  life  was  gently  rebuked  in  his 
official  board.  "Our  Sunday  morning  services,"  said  a  good 
elder,  "have  always  been  noted  for  their  joyful  and  uplifting 
quality.  The  happy  note  has  been  missing  of  late.  People 
don't  come  to  church  to  be  scolded.  I  hope  we  may  soon 
have  a  return  to  the  happier  mood  which  once  characterized 
our  worship."  Evidently  Jonathan  Edwards  would  have 
a  hard  time  of  it  in  a  modern  metropolitan  pulpit. 

The  church  is  not  always  unsuccessful  in  persuading  the 
privileged  groups  to  share  their  blessings  with  the  needy 
with  some  degree  of  generosity.  They  have  hardly  tried 
and  have  certainly  not  succeeded,  in  prompting  them  tc 
share  the  power  which  is  the  basis  of  their  privileges.  Fail- 
ing to  do  this,  the  critics  of  contemporary  industrial  society 
are  justified  in  regarding  the  church  as,  on  the  whole,  a 
hindrance  to  an  ethical  reorganization  of  modern  life.  Irre- 
sponsible power,  whether  economic  or  political,  is  essentially 
unethical ;  and  anything  which  gives  it  the  semblance  ol 
morality  is  ultimately  inimical  to  the  ethical  ideal.  The 
cynic  who  recognizes  this  fact  is  certainly  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  sentimentalist  who  hides  it  from  himself  and  from 
others. 

As  a  nation  we  are  exhibiting  exactly  the  same  attitudes 
which  characterize  the  privileged  classes.  Internationally  we 
are  in  fact  the  great  privileged  class.  Pious  as  we  are,  we 
seem  to  lack  every  resource  of  moral  insight  and  imagination 
to  qualify  international  attitudes  dictated  by  purely  economic 
facts.  Europe  is  poor  and  we  are  rich.  Europe  needs  us 
and  we  do  not  need  Europe.  That  is  the  determining  factor 
in  our  growing  isolationism.  Does  Europe  want  an  aim: 
We  will  grant  it ;  and  add  a  little  advice  on  how  to  be 
righteous  and  prosperous.  But  we  will  countenance  noth- 
ing which  challenges  our  favored  position  and  our  economic 
power.  I  recently  attended  a  Sunday  school  convention  in 
which  a  well-known  religious  leader  asked  his  hearers  to  take 
grateful  notice  of  the  fact  that  President  Coolidge  had  given 
our  national  life  a  "spiritual  note"  such  as  it  has  not  had  for 
generations.  "Everyone  of  his  public  utterances  contains  the 
makings  of  a  good  sermon."  I  do  not  think  the  whole  church 
is  as  bad  as  that,  but  the  utterance  (Continued  on  page  480) 


Worms  for  Bait 


By  ROGER  WILLIAM  RIIS 


shadows  of  summer  evening  were  reaching 
across  a  Long  Island  garden.  In  a  little 
while  it  would  be  dark,  and  the  small  boy 
who  was  so  active  in  one  corner  of  the 
garden  was  putting  hurried  effort  to  his 
work.  It  would  soon  become  difficult  to  see 
the  worms  as  his  energetic  shovel  turned  them  up,  and  he 
must  get  a  proper  supply  of  them  if  he  were  to  start  "first 
thing  in  the  morning"  on  his  fishing  trip. 

Possessed  of  malice,  the  worms  were  slow  about  offering 
themselves.  He  had  turned  over  several  square  feet  of  earth 
and  as  yet  had  only  a  half  dozen  curling  victims  in  the  tin 
can  beside  him.  A  little  tired  and  much  worried,  he  paused 
for  a  moment  and  straightened  up. 

Through  the  garden  a  man  came  toward  him. 

"What  is  it  now?"  asked  the  man. 

"Worms  for  bait,"  replied  the  boy  as  he  bent  again  to 
the  digging. 

The  man  stood  beside  him  and  watched  for  a  few  minutes, 
speaking  once  to  point  out  a  worm  that  the  lad  had  missed. 
Finally,  "When  are  you  going  fishing?"  he  asked. 

"First  thing  in  the  morning.  Before  breakfast.  I  wish 
the  darn  worms  would  show  up  more." 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  "I  know  a  way  to  get  them  up  in 
great  shape.  "Let's  try  it." 

Willingly  the  boy  gave  up  the  shovel.  The  man  stepped 
to  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  not  yet  been  dug,  forced  the 
spade  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  into  the  ground, 
and  then  commenced  to  move  the  handle  back 
and  forth.  The  resulting  jars  at  each  end  of 
his  stroke  shook  the  earth  for  four  or  five  feet 
around.  The  boy  watched  curiously.  Back 
and  forth  the  man  moved  the  spade,  mean- 
while watching  the  surface  of  the  ground 
closely. 

"There's  one,"  he  said  suddenly,  stooping 
to  pick  up  a  panic-stricken  worm  which  had 
hurried  to  the  surface.  "And  there's  an- 
other." 

The  boy  was  delightedly  surprised. 

"Hey,  there's  two  more!"  he  cried.  "Gee 
whizz,  Pop,  that's  a  peach  of  a  way.  Oh,  gee, 
another!" 

"They  think  it's  an  earthquake,"  the  man 
remarked  conversationally,  "and  they  come  up 
to  see  where  it  is.  Maybe  they  get  squeezed 
a  little,  too,  when  they're  underground." 

A  few  minutes  of  this  sufficed  to  put  enough 
worms  into  the  tin  can  for  any  emergency  of 
fishing.  As  man  and  boy  walked  together  to 
put  the  spade  away  and  to  install  the  worms 
safely  for  the  night,  the  boy  looked  up, 
hopefully. 

"Pop,  come  along  tomorrow,  will  yuh  ?" 

"Won't  the  other  fellows  mind?" 
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"Mind!"  exclaimed  the  boy  stoutly.  "No,  they  wouldn't 
mind  anyway,  but  they  aren't  going.  It's  just  me.  I  got 
a  new  pond  I've  only  been  to  a  coupla  times.  It's  two  miles 
down  toward  Jamaica,  and  gee!  the  fishing's  swell  there!" 

"All  right,  'Billy,  I'll  come,"  said  the  man.  "We'll  start 
about  half  past  six,  hey,  and  I'll  get  Rovisa  to  give  us 
something  to  eat  to  take  along." 

"All  right,"  said  the  boy.  That  was  all  he  said,  for  he 
was  not  given  to  much  self-expression.  But  his  heart  was 
light.  To  have  his  father  go  with  him  on  one  of  these 
expeditions  was  an  exciting  and  thrilling  thing.  His  father 
was  always  so  busy,  or  away,  and  the  few  times  he  could 
go  along  he  was  such  a  good  skate  and  such  an  interesting 
fellow!  And,  too,  his  father  had  that  great  prestige  that 
enabled  him  actually  to  ask  Rovisa,  the  cook,  to  make 
breakfast  conform  to  the  fishing  expedition,  and  sense 
enough  to  take  breakfast  along  instead  of  having  it  at 
home  first.  This  was  real  luck. 

"All  right,  Pop,"  said  the  boy.  "I'll  make  the  hooks  after 
dinner  tonight." 

So  next  day  the  two  went  hand  in  hand  through  the 
fields,  each  carrying  a  maple  pole,  home-made,  wound  with 
the  black  thread  that  was  the  line.  The  hooks  the  boy  had 
made  by  heating  needles  in  a  candle  and  bending  them  to 
shape.  The  boy  carried  the  worms  in  one  hand,  and  held 
his  father's  hand  with  the  other. 

The  two  spent  a  happy  morning  at  the  pond,  yanking 
out  enough  fat  sun-fish  to  satisfy  both  of 
them.  Not  until  many  years  later,  when  the 
boy  read  the  man's  autobiography,  did  he 
discover  that  a  million  mosquitoes  had  at- 
tended the  expedition,  too,  and  had  worked 
impartially  and  thoroughly  on  both  of  them. 
Man  and  boy  were  bitten  and  sunburned  ; 
but  they  were  happy,  too,  as  they  walked 
home.  It  had  been  a  good  trip  for  both  of  them. 
"Let's  see  if  Rovisa's  got  an  old  pail  or 
somethin'  for  an  aquarium,"  said  the  boy, 
looking  down  proudly  at  the  sun-fish  that 
pushed  and  flopped  in  the  can  that  had  held 
the  worms. 

"Why  don't  we  take  that  old  wash  boiler 
from  the  tool  shed  and  sink  it  in  the  ground 
by  the  beeches?"  suggested  the  man.  "Let's 
make  a  regular  aquarium  right  in  the  ground." 
"Gee  whizz,  let's!  And  we'll  line  it  with 
those  shells  you  brought  back  from  Denmark, 
and — and — " 

Mutually  planning,  they  came  home.  Now 
and  then  the  boy's  rather  shy  eyes  would  look 
up  at  the  man.  In  them  was  a  look  that  spoke 
eloquently.  Occasionally  the  man  looked  down 
at  the  boy — and  in  his  eyes  was  the  same  look. 
Man  and  boy,  father  and  son — yes,  but  play- 
mates at  heart. 


Soldiers'  Graves 

By  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 


'NYONE  watching  from  the  cemetery  could 
have  seen  in  the  distance  the  little  cloud 
of  dust  which  announced  the  approach  of 
the  first  Ford.  But  there  was  no  one  watch- 
ing from  the  cemetery.  The  dead  lay  quiet 
in  their  graves;  the  grass  and  trees  and  all 
the  growing  things  thrust  their  roots  deeper  into  the  warm, 
moist  earth  and  lifted  their  heads  joyfully  towards  the 
strong,  living  heat  of  the  sun.  There  was  no  one  who 
cared  in  the  least  that  the  first  Ford  was  approaching. 

Presently  it  appeared,  and  ground  slowly  up  the  sandy 
road,  a  small  American  flag  waving  from  its  radiator-cap. 
Similar  flags,  new  and  paper-crisp,  fluttered  from  the 
wreaths  of  flowers  held  by  the  little  country  boys  who  filled 
the  car  to  the  brim,  perching  three  deep  on  the  back  seat. 
When  it  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  cemetery,  the  little 
boys  spilled  themselves  out  without  waiting  to  open  the 
doors.  Like  the  grass  and  trees  -and  other  growing  things, 
they  were  quivering  and  glistening  with  vitality.  Their 
small  bodies  were  clad  in  their  best  clothes,  every  one  had 
a  neck-tie,  their  hair  was  smoothly  brushed  back  from  their 
round,  well-soaped  faces.  Over  their  arms  hung  the  wreaths 
for  the  soldiers'  graves. 

"Now,  don't  go  and  put  them  on  the  Masons'  graves,  the 
way  they  did  last  year,"  cautioned  the  driver  of  their  car 
energetically,  as  he  slammed  the  Ford  into  reverse  to  turn 
it  around.  "They  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  what  they  were 
doing,  and  got  everything  all  mixed  up.  Look  for  the 
graves  that  have  the  G.  A.  R.  standard  and  a  flag.  Take 
out  the  old  flag,  put  in  your  this-year's  one  and  lay  your 
wreath  down  near  the  head  of  the  grave.  No,  better  lean 
it  up  against  the  tombstone,  if  there  is  one." 

The  little  boys  listened  seriously,  nodded  their  under- 
standing of  these  instructions,  and  walked  on.  It  made 
them  feel  important  to  be  walking.  They  were  very  little 
boys  who  usually  skipped  or  ran. 

More  cars  were  arriving  now,  from  which  more  clean- 
faced  little  boys  with  wreaths  were  clambering  out.  In 
one  of  the  cars  sat  the  minister  who  had  come  to  "say  a 
few  words  and  pronounce  the  benediction."  A  golden  cloud 
of  dust  hung  in  the  air,  shimmering. 

Inside  the  cemetery  there  was  no  dust.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered decorous  for  cars  to  roll  in  over  the  weedy  gravel 
of  those  driveways.  The  little  boys,  ten  or  twelve  of  them 
now,  walked  forward,  the  smaller  ones  once  in  a  while 
giving  a  skipping  hop  to  keep  up  with  the  bigger  ones. 
When  they  reached  the  older  part  of  the  cemetery  where  the 
grayer  tombstones  stood,  they  separated  and  began  to  hunt 
out  the  graves  where  a  faded  last-year's  flag  drooped  from 
the  metal  standard. 

JOHN    HEMINWAY   ANDREWS 
DIED  IN  CAMP  FAIRFAX  VIRGINIA 

May  15,  1863 

IN  THE  TWENTY-SECOND  YEAR 
OF  HIS  LIFE 

The  round-cheeked  little  boy  did  not  read  this,  but  he 
saw  the  drab  grizzled  flag  and  knew  that  here  was  a  place 


for  one  of  his  wreaths.  He  stepped  around  the  grave,  and 
set  his  wreath  up  against  the  tombstone.  As  he  did  this, 
he  leaned  his  hand  for  an  instant  upon  the  stone.  Instantly 
a  silent  scream  burst  up  from  the  grave.  The  first  of  the 
soldiers  had  awakened. 

All  the  year  around  they  lay  quietly  and  rested  in  their 
graves.  They  had  all  been  country-men,  at  home  under 
the  open  sky.  Neither  the  furious  rages  of  winter,  nor  the 
heat  of  the  summer  suns  could  disturb  their  sleep.  Year 
by  year  the  shroud  of  their  oblivion  was  thicker  and 
softer.  ...  If  only  little  boys  could  be  kept  away  from 
their  grassy  beds.  .  .  little  boys  with  clear  eyes  and  honest 
faces  and  small  kind  harmless  hands.  At  the  touch  of  those 
small  hands,  the  dead  men  who  had  been  small  and  harm- 
less little  boys  themselves,  awoke  in  the  old  agony  to  what 
they  were  trying  to  forget. 

John  Andrews,  who  had  died  in  Camp  Fairfax  in  1863, 
had  died  screaming  his  heart  out  while  the  surgeons  were 
amputating  his  leg  without  anaesthetics.  When  he  awoke 
it  was  always  in  the  midst  of  that  shriek.  But  now  it  was 
at  the  little  boy  he  screamed,  to  warn  him,  to  tell  him,  to 
let  him  know.  .  .  .  He  could  never  think  of  words  for  his 
warning,  he  was  so  horrified  by  the  child's  rosy  calmness,  by 
the  candid  clarity  of  his  eyes,  by  his  awful  unawareness  .  .  . 
he  could  only  shriek  and  shriek  silently  from  his  grave,  till 
the  trees  above  him  quivered  to  it,  till  the  clouds  echoed  it 
back.  But  none  of  the  little  boys  ever  heard  him.  Nor  did 
this  one. 

He  looked  carefully  at  the  standard  to  make  sure  it  was 
the  right  one.  The  metal  was  so  rusted  that  the  letters 
were  almost  illegible  but  he  thought  he  could  see  G.  A.  R. 
Were  those  the  letters  he  had  been  told  to  look  for?  He 
tried  to  remember.  He  had  no  idea  what  they  meant. 
Older  people  always  take  for  granted  that  children  know. 
But  little  children  are  always  new.  They  are  not  born 
with  any  knowledge  of  what  older  people  have  lived  with. 

The  little  boy  took  out  the  dingy  flag  now  and  put  in 
the  bright  new  one.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  old 
enough  to  do  this  on  Decoration  Day  and  he  wanted  to  get 
it  quite  right. 

Well,  there  was  one  wreath  disposed  of.  Where  was 
another  grave? 

A  LITTLE  distance  away  from  him  was  an  older  boy 
who  was  already  placing  his  second  wreath.  This 
was  his  second  year  to  come  to  the  cemetery  on  Decoration 
Day,  and  he  knew  what  to  do.  He  took  the  old  flag  briskly 
from  the  standard,  set  in  the  new  one,  and  laid  his  wreath 
of  lilacs  up  against  the  tombstone.  His  mother  had  told 
him  not  to  take  longer  than  he  need,  because  they  were 
all  to  go  fishing  that  afternoon. 

Under  the  matted  grass  of  the  grave  he  had  just  decorated 
lay  a  dead  man,  who  had  been  very  poor  and  who  had  gone 
away  to  war  because  he  had  been  offered  five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  take  a  rich  man's  place.  With  the  money,  he  and 
his  young  wife  had  planned  to  buy  a  farm  of  their  own, 
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ariu  havj  u  home  in  which  to  bring  up  their  children.  Very 
dear  to  him  were  his  three  little  sons  so  like  this  little  boy 
who  now  bent  his  fair  round  child-face  above  the  old  grave. 
The  dead  man  had  never  been  very  bright,  and  knew  that 
never  in  any  other  way  could  he  earn  so  much  money  as 
five  hundred  dollars.  It  had  seemed  an  easy  way  to  provide 
a  home  for  his  children  and  his  young  wife,  where  he  could 
take  care  of  them  all  as  they  grew  up. 

He  had  killed  other  men  because  he  had  been  told  to, 
killed  and  maimed  men  whom  he  had  never  seen  before, 
who  had  never  done  anything  to  him ;  and  then  one  of 
them  had  maimed  and  killed  him.  He  had  died  in  battle, 
an  expression  of  astonishment  on  his  face  (he  had  never 
been  very  bright  and  had  not  at  all  understood  what  was 
happening  to  him).  The  last  thing  he  had  seen  was  the 
unknown  face  of  the  unknown  man  who  was  killing  him 
although  they  had  never  seen  each  other  before.  Death 
had  sealed  that  stranger's  face  upon  his  eyes,  so  that  when, 
with  a  start,  once  a  year,  he  awoke  from  his  sleep,  he  saw 
two  faces  .  .  .  the  set,  strange  features  of  the  man  who  was 
driving  a  bayonet  into  his  side,  and  a  little  boy's  face,  fresh 
and  clear  and  harmless,  like  his  own  little  boy's  face.  He 
had  died  without  a  sound,  but  now,  as  the  child  leaned 
upon  his  breast  to  set  the  wreath  in  place  he  broke  into  a 
groaning  cry  of  "Misery!  Misery!" 

But  no  one  heard  him.  The  little  boy  brushed  his  hands 
together'  lightly  to  dust  them  off,  and  was  about  to  turn 
away  when  he  saw  a  tiny  fly  buzzing  in  terror  in  a  spider's 
web.  He  stooped,  broke  the  threads  and  freed  the  small 
flying  thing,  which  spun  up  into  the  sunny  air  with  a  whirr- 
ing beat  of  gauzy  wings. 

At  this  the  soldier  in  his  grave  groaned  yet  more  loudly, 
"Misery!  Misery!  Misery!"  straining  to  be  heard,  till 
the  blades  of  grass  growing  over  him  shook  with  his  violence. 
The  little  boy,  having  placed  all  his  wreaths,  skipped 
down  the  weedy  path  to  join  his  mother. 

A  thin  little  boy  who  ought  never  to  have  been  born 
was  stopping  beside  another  grave.  The  little  boy's  mother 
was  "not  all  there"  as  country  people  say,  and  his  father 
was  dying  of  tuberculosis.  There  were  six  children  already, 
all  of  them  thin  and  white  and  sober-faced.  This  was  the 
oldest  one  at  home,  eight  years  old.  The  one  older,  a  girl, 
who  was  nine,  was  already  in  a  sanitarium,  her  bones  hav- 
ing begun  to  rot  away  in  her  father's  disease.  The  little 
boy  with  the  wreaths  had  known  why  she  had  been  sent 
away  from  home,  and  he  was  keeping  carefully  hidden  a 
sore  on  his  knee  that  did  not  heal.  He  told  no  one  about 
it,  and  if  anyone  noticed  that  he  limped,  he  always  said  he 
lad  just  stubbed  his  toe. 

He  was  happy  now  beyond  anything  imaginable.  Al- 
though his  mother  was  not  bright,  and  his  father  was  shift- 
less and  sick,  he  had  been  chosen  just  like  any  other  boy 
to  decorate  the  graves.  He  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  elation. 
In  his  smileless  little  face  his  eyes  shone.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  all  his  life  that  he  had  held  a  proud  position  of 
trust  like  this.  He  had  had  a  ride  in  an  automobile,  with 
flags  on  it,  with  other  little  boys,  well  and  strong  and  well- 
dressed,  whose  fathers  worked  regularly  and  whose  mothers 
were  clean  and  knew  how  to  read  and  write.  And  now, 
just  like  anyone,  he  was  laying  wreaths  on  the  graves  .  .  . 
trusted  .  .  .  nobody  watching  him  to  see  that  he  did  it  right 
.  .  .  responsible.  He  walked  carefully,  trying  not  to  limp, 
and  glanced  down  at  his  knee  once  in  a  while  to  be  sure 


that  the  oozing  matter  from  his  sore  had  not  soaked  through 
the  cheap  thin  material  of  his  trousers. 

He  laid  a  wreath  on  a  grave  ...  a  very  fine  grave  with 
a  great  marble  tombstone,  marked  with  the  name  of  Captain 
Elijah  Hatwell  on  it.  He  was  not  going  to  take  a  mean 
little  grave  when  he  could  just  as  well  have  a  fine  one. 

Under  the  great  marble  monument  lay  a  happy  man  .  .  . 
a  man  who  like  the  little  boy  ought  never  to  have  been  born, 
who  had  lived  to  know  it  and  to  wish  for  death ;  a  man 
whose  sick-minded  fathers  had  passed  on  to  him  a  sick 
brain,  and  whose  mother  had  given  him  enough  health  to 
see  the  fate  which  stood  across  his  path.  He  had  died  slowly 
of  his  wounds,  months  of  dying  in  one  hospital  after  an- 
other, and  all  of  it  had  been  sweet  to  him,  as  his  escape. 
Soundly  he  slept  .  .  .  and  he  did  not  awaken  as  did  his 
comrades  who  had  not  wished  to  die,  when  rosy  little  boys 
laid  their  small  hands  upon  the  old  graves. 

But  today  he  stirred,  and  felt  his  stilled  heart  draw  to- 
gether in  pain.  "Come  .  .  .  come  .  .  .  come  .  .  ."  he  mur- 
mured pityingly  to  the  little  limping  child.  "Come  .  .  . 
come  .  .  .  come  .  .  ."  he  called  in  a  low  compassionate  tone 
so  sweet  with  longing  that  a  thrush  about  to  sing  in  the 
tree  above,  stopped  to  listen. 

But  the  little  boy  did  not  hear.  People  were  gathering 
at  the  other  end  of  the  cemetery,  near  the  entrance,  for 
the  "exercises,"  and  he  hurried  off.  He  did  not  wish  to 
miss  any  of  this  day  of  glory. 

A  sturdy,  broad-chested  playmate  of  his  called  after  him, 
"I'll  be  there  in  a  moment  .  .  .  I've  got  one  more  wreath 
left." 

He  looked  about  hastily  for  a  grave  with  a  flag,  and  when 
he  saw  one  ran  towards  it  energetically  as  he  ran  in  his 
games.  Close  beside  it,  he  tripped  and  fell  sprawling  across 
it,  his  wreath  flying  out  of  his  hands. 

The  soldier  beneath  him  had  been  as  sturdy  and  broad- 
chested  as  the  little  boy.  He  had  left  his  pleasant,  whole- 
some, country  life  and  had  gone  to  war  to  defend  his  coun- 
try's unity  and  to  free  black  men  held  as  slaves.  He  had 
been  proud  of  this,  had  been  glad  to  die  for  it,  and  year 
after  year  on  the  day  when  his  dead  comrades  lost  their 
courage,  he  had  kept  a  stern  righteous  silence.  Although  he 
had  winced  at  the  touch  of  little  boys'  hands,  he  had  al- 
ways kept  his  eyes  resolutely  shut  and  his  lips  folded  to 
stillness.  This  year  he  had  hoped  he  was  forgotten,  and 
felt  himself  already  sinking  back  into  blessed  blackness,  when 
the  impact  of  the  child's  firm,  strong,  falling  body  startled 
him  from  his  gaze  into  oblivion. 

He  had  no  time  to  prepare  himself,  to  stiffen,  to  resist. 
He  was  gazing  full  into  the  little  boy's  eyes  .  .  .  clear  .  .  . 
clear  .  .  .  deep, — and  ignorant.  Their  utter,  empty  ignor- 
ance of  all  the  soldier  knew,  drove  to  his  vitals  like  the 
bullet  that  had  killed  him,  and  as  instinctively  as  he  had 
screamed  then,  he  screamed  now  .  .  .  the  thing  the  little 
boy  did  not  know,  and  that  he  knew.  "Blood!  Blood! 
Blood !"  he  shrieked  noiselessly. 

It  was  the  word  he  slept  to  forget.  All  eternity  would 
be  too  short  a  sleep  to  forget  that  word.  Awake  now,  with 
a  clear-eyed  living  little  boy  lying  on  his  breast,  his  scream 
of  "Blood!  Blood!  Blood!"  rose  from  his  grave  like  a 
scarlet  spray  and  fell  back  in  dripping  red  drops  upon  the 
child's  beautiful  strong  body. 

The  little  boy  sprang  hastily  to  his  feet  and  looked  about 
him  anxiously,  fearing  to  be  scolded  for  his  awkwardness, 
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but  no  one  had  noticed.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery 
the  exercises  were  going  on.  The  light  breeze  brought  some 
of  the  phrases  to  his  ears  ..."...  over  our  fair  land  .  .  . 
the  last  meed  of  true  devotion  .  .  .  with  unflinching  heroism 
to  defend  the  right.  .  .  ." 

Turning  their  backs  on  the  scattered  graves  where  they 
had  left  their  wreaths,  the  little  boys  straggled  back  to- 
wards the  entrance.  In  front  of  them1  a  group  of  people 
stood  about  the  minister  who  was  finishing  his  few  remarks 
with  a  solemn  dip  of  his  voice  intended  as  the  transition  to 
the  benediction  .  .  .  "unfailing  grateful  remembrance  of  our 
fallen  heroes,"  he  said  and  stopped  to  draw  breath. 

Back  of  the  little  boys,  the  dead  soldiers  had  all  taken 
up  the  cry  of  the  last  awakened,  the  strongest,  the  best,  the 
one  who  had  always  till  now  been  silent.  Now  they  knew 
what  it  was  that  must  be  said  and  heard.  "Blood !  Blood ! 
Blood!"  they  screamed  after  the  harmless  little  boys,  trotting 
light-heartedly  through  the  flickering  tree-shadows. 

The  minister  slid  into  the  benediction ; — "and  now  .  .  ." 
he  raised  his  hand  and  lifted  his  face.  The  little  boys  stood 
still  and  looked  down  at  their  shoes,  ".  .  .  the  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding  .  .  ." 

"Blood!  Blood!  Blood!"  screamed  the  dead  soldiers 
soundlessly. 

The  exercises  were  over.  The  little  boys  swarmed  up 
over  the  sides  of  the  automobiles  and  perched  three  deep 
on  the  seats.  Some  of  them  took  off  their  neck-ties  and  put 
them  in  their  pockets.  The  little  sick  boy's  face  shone. 
Some  one  had  carelessly  given  him  a  flag  to  keep  (they  were 
bought  by  the  dozen  anyhow,  and  one  more  or  less  .  .  .). 


He  had  never  had  a  flag  of  his  own  before.  He  waved 
it  with  all  his  might  as  the  Ford  turned  and  started  back 
down  the  hill.  It  had  been  the  happiest  day  of  his  life. 
For  once  he  had  been  an  accepted  part  of  things.  He 
thought  with  pride  of  the  great  stone  monument  where  he 
had  laid  a  wreath.  None  of  the  other  boys  had  had  so 
fine  a  one.  It  came  to  him  that  he  too  would  like  to  be  a 
soldier  when  he  grew  up.  And  have,  perhaps,  a  fine  marble 
monument  put  up  to  him  when  he  died.  A  throb  of  pain 
from  his  knee  made  him  look  down  with  apprehension.  No, 
it  had  not  soaked  through  his  trouser,  yet. 

The  dust  cloud  dying  away  in  the  distance  marked  the 
departure  of  the  last  Ford.  The  dead  soldiers  lay  silent, 
fumbling  with  their  dead  hands  to  draw  up  over  them 
once  more  the  blessed  black  of  oblivion.  Nothing  else  in 
all  the  year  could  reach  them  to  rend  asunder  that  shelter- 
ing pall  ...  if  only  no  little  boys  came  near  them,  little 
boys  with  clear  eyes  and  honest  faces  and  kind,  small,  harm- 
less hands.  Raw  and  shaken,  the  dead  soldiers  huddled 
down  under  the  shreds  of  their  torn  forgetfulness. 

The  thrush  rolled  his  rounded  liquid  note  into  the  silence. 
The  trees  and  grass  and  all  the  rooted  things  quivered  and 
glistened  with  vitality.  In  the  hot  sun  the  flowers  of  the 
wreaths,  their  life  oozing  from  their  amputated  stems,  be- 
gan to  hang  their  heads  and  die.  The  little  new  paper-crisp 
American  flags,  bought  at  wholesale,  stood  stiffly  at  atten- 
tion. The  last  cloud  of  dust  died  away  in  the  distance. 
The  cemetery  lay  quiet. 

The  soldiers,  having  been  remembered,  were  now  once 
more  forgotten. 


The  New  Day 

Song  of  the  German  Youth  Movement 

By  HERMANN  CLAUDIUS 
Translated  by  ANNA  L.  CURTIS 


Side  by  side  as  on  we  pace, 
And  the  songs  of  old  are  singing, 
All  the  woods  with  magic  ringing, 
Can  we  doubt  that  we  are  bringing 

New  Day  to  the  human  race? 

Toilsome  wears  the  week  away — 
Work  that  from  our  lives  is  taking 
Toll  'til  Life  itself  is  shaking- 
No  one  thinks  complaint  of  making — 

Joyous  smiles  our  holy-day. 

Green  of  birch  and  green  of  seed, 
As,  with  gesture  of  beseeching, 
Mother  Earth  her  full  hands  Teaching, 
"Thou'rt  mine  own",  her  constant  :  .-aching, 

May  man  recognize  his  need. 


Glance  and  step  and  word  and  song, 
As  in  ancient  tales  enshrining, 
Still,   their  strong  arms   fast   entwining, 
Shall,  uplifting,  thrilling,  shining, 

Bear  our  joyous  souls  along. 

Man  and  woman;  woman,  man, 

Call  not  Water  now  and  Fire ; 

For  our  bodies  we  aspire 

To  new  peace;  our  thoughts  are  higher- 
Free  our  gaze,  on  woman,  man. 

Side  by  side  as  on  we  pace, 
And  the  songs  of  old  are  singing, 
All  the  woods  with  music  ringing, 
Can  we  doubt  that  we  are  bringing 

New  Day  to  the  human  race? 


Daggers  and  Dreadnaughts 


By  JEAN  HARRIS  ARNOLD 


TRANGE  rewards  come  sometimes  to  those 
obstinate  folk  who  insist  on  hanging  on  to 
both  the  past  and  the  present,  refusing  to 
curse  the  one  and  bless  the  other  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  Sometimes  they  see  the  two  make 
such  violent  contact  that  the  sparks  fly. 
Now  sparks  are  not  illuminating,  but  they  show  which  way 
the  rider  is  going — that  mysterious  rider,  the  carrier  of 
human  destiny. 

So  it  happened  that  I  was  rereading  the  Electra  of 
Euripides  (don't  be  alarmed — it  was  the  Gilbert  Murray 
translation  which  anyone  can  get  at  the  library)  at  the  time 
the  daily  papers  were  full  of  the  Snyder  trial.  Not  the 
pleasing  cleverness  of  The  Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy 
but  the  rough  facts  of  human  sin  and  sorrow  had  brought 
the  ancient  story  sharply  up  to  date.  No  one  could  help 
being  struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  two  tragedies  even  in 
their  gruesome  details.  As  the  art  editor,  after  an  evening 
of  social  pleasure,  was  attacked  at  night  in  his  own  bed  by 
his  unfaithful  wife  and  her  lover,  strangled  by  picture  wire 
and  beaten  to  death  with  a  sash-weight,  so  Agamemnon, 
returning  victorious  from  Troy,  was  attacked  in  his  bath 
by  Queen  Clytemnestra  and  her  lover  Aegisthus,  caught 
and  muffled  in  the  "web  of  fine  broidered  wool"  and 
killed  with  an  axe.  In  both  cases  an  innocent  young 
daughter  was  left  to  bear  the  double  burden,  deprived  of 
one  parent  by  the  unnatural  crime  and  of  the  other  by  its 
merited  punishment.  Four  thousand  years  lie  between  the 
tragedies  in  ancient  Argos  and  in  modern  America,  yet  they 
are  like  duplicates. 

Only  for  one  all-important  difference.  In  that  old  world 
of  Argos  there  was  no  public  justice.  Justice  was  not  lack- 
ing. Justice  was  demanded  by  gods  and  men.  The  guilty 
must  be  punished,  just  as  they  must  in  our  own  day.  But 
the  solemn  obligation  to  perform  that  punishment,  to  bring 
the  guilty  ones  to  justice,  lay  upon  the  murdered  man's 
next  of  kin.  Dark  as  is  the  tragedy  of  the  little  American 
girl,  it  is  light  compared  with  that  of  Electra.  In  those 
old  days  the  mother's  unnatural  crime  laid  upon  her  own 
children  the  terrible  duty  of  a  crime  still  more  unnatural — 
and  there  was  no  escape.  There  was  no  public  justice. 
Fearing  the  crime  that  came  to  pass,  an  old  servant  of 
Agamemnon  had  carried  off  his  little  son  Orestes  to  a 
distant  kinsman  before  the  father's  return ;  the  daughter 
Electra  was  married  very  young  to  a  poor  countryman  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  that  her  unborn  children  might 
never  be  able  to  exact  due  vengeance  from  the  guilty  pair. 
So  Clytemnestra  and  Aegisthus  ruled  in  Argos,  hated  but 
undisputed,  for  ten  years.  At  this  point  the  play  begins. 

ELECTRA'S  peasant  husband   has   respected  the  virgin 
honor  of  his  princess  and  does  what  he  can  to  make 
her  hard  lot  easy,  while  she  insists  on  doing  her  share  of 
the  household  tasks,  brooding  all  the  while  upon  her  brother's 
coming   back   and    upon   the   terrible   yet   sacred    task   that 


waits  for  his  return.  He  comes,  makes  himself  known  to 
her,  and  in  the  brief  scene  of  joyful  recognition  the  love  of 
sister  and  brother  reunited  after  long  parting  and  deep 
sorrow  is  like  the  sun  breaking  through  the  clouds  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  coming  on  of  a  thunderstorm.  It  makes 
the  following  darkness  all  the  darker. 

It  is  not  hard  for  Orestes  to  bring  himself  to  slay 
Aegisthus,  the  seducer  of  his  mother,  murderer  of  his  father, 
usurper  of  his  own  throne  and  patrimony.  Even  yet  men 
can  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  wreak  personal  vengeance  upon 
those  who  have  so  wronged  them.  Guided  by  his  sister's 
counsel,  he  seeks  the  guilty  king  where  he  is  sacrificing  to 
the  woodland  nymphs.  As  he  bends  over  the  victim,  seeing 
in  it  sign  of  evil  fortune,  Orestes  springs  upon  him  and 
kills  him  with  a  single  stroke.  He  makes  himself  known 
to  the  followers  of  the  King,  "It  is  I,  the  wronged  Orestes! 
Hold,  and  smite  me  not,  old  housefolk  of  my  father!"  They 
recognize  him  as  the  rightful  heir  and  avenger.  He  comes 
back  with  the  pride  of  a  victor  to  his  sister. 

Electra 

O  conqueror,   come !     The   king   that   trampled   Troy 
Knoweth  his  son  Orestes.    Come  in  joy, 
Brother,  and  take  to  bind  thy  rippling  hair 
My  crowns!    O  what  are  crowns  that  runners  wear 
For  some  vain  race?   But  thou  in  battle  true 
Hast  felled  our  foe  Aegisthus,  him  that  slew 
By  craft  thy  sire  and  mine. 

Meanwhile  Electra  has  sent  a  messenger  to  lure  her 
mother  to  them  before  she  shall  hear  of  her  husband's  death ; 
even  as  Orestes  exults  he  sees  a  chariot  coming  far  down 
the  road  and  suddenly  snatches  the  wreath  from  his  head. 

Orestes 
'Tis  my  mother  comes ;  my  own  mother,  that  bare  me. 

Electra  (moving  where  she  can  see  the  road) 
Aye,  there  she  cometh — straight  into  the  snare! 

Orestes 

What  would  we  with  our  mother?   Didst  thou  say 
Kill  her? 

Electra   (turning  upon  him) 
What?    Is  it  pity?   Dost  thou  fear 
To  see  thy  mother's  shape? 

Orestes 

'Twas  she  that  bare 
My  body  into  life.    She  gave  me  suck. 
How  can  I  strike  her? 


Electra 
Strike  her  as  she  struck 


Our  father. 


Although  Orestes  has  received  the  plain  oracle  from 
Apollo  that  he  was  to  avenge  his  father's  death  upon  his 
mother,  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  do  it.  He  prays: 
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Phoebus,  God,  was  all  Thy  mind 
Turned  unto  darkness? 

Thou,  thou  didst  bid  me  kill 
My  mother ;  which  is  sin. 

Electra's  arguments  are  of  no  avail.  He  has  avenged  his 
father's  murder  upon  Aegisthus;  upon  his  mother?  No. 
At  last  Electra  uses  that  sharpest  spur  with  which  women 
have  ever  driven  men,  sharpest  because  it  touches  to  the 
quick  the  deepest  hidden  fear  within  them. 
Electra  (almost  despairingly) 

To  fail  me  now! 
To  fail  me  now !    A  coward ! — O  brother,  no ! 

He  yields ;  he  goes  into  the  house  to  await  his  mother's 
coming.  Presently  his  mother  comes  and  Electra  leads  her 
into  the  house.  Those  outside  hear  Clytemnestra's  voice : 

O  children,  children ;  in  the  name  of  God, 
Slay  not  your  mother  i 

Then  a  wild,  dying  scream,  and  the  door  bursts  open  and 
Orestes  and  Electra  come  forth  in  disorder.  Orestes  is 
inconsolable;  Electra  claims  her  share  of  the  guilt,  but  he 
does  not  even  heed  her.  They  kneel  beside  their  mother's 
body. 

Then,  at  the  very  last,  Euripides  throws  a  gleam  of  hope 
on  the  sad  scene,  like  a  rainbow  upon  the  darkness  of  a 
thunder  cloud.  The  heavenly  horsemen,  Castor  and  Poly- 
deuctes,  brothers  of  the  slain  queen,  come  to  comfort  her 
children.  They  tell  Orestes  that  he  may  not  tarry  in  his 
birthplace,  which  he  has  defiled  with  his  mother's  blood. 
He  must  suffer  from  the  avenging  Furies  (the  old  gods  are 
they,  who  make  no  allowances,  who  know  no  mercy).  'But 
if  he  endure  patiently  all  their  torments  and  make  his  way 
to  Athens,  there  on  the  Areopagus  is  a  court  of  judgment 
where  justice,  public  justice,  may  be  found.  There  half  the 
judges  shall  count  him  guiltless,  the  honorable  avenger  of 
his  father's  death ;  the  other  half  shall  condemn  him  as  his 
mother's  murderer.  But  Phoebus  Apollo  shall  take  upon 
himself  that  stain,  and  Orestes  shall  go  forth  from  that  hall 
of  judgment  a  free  man,  to  found  a  city  and  a  royal  line  in 
Arcady.  So  to  the  Athenians  who  saw  his  play,  who  knew 
well  that  hill  of  judgment,  Euripides  brought  home,  as  he 
still  does  to  us  today,  the  boon  of  public  justice,  the  salva- 
tion it  has  been  to  man  from  deeds  of  blood  and  horror 
done  in  the  name  of  right. 

ONCE  before  I  had  seen  the  sparks  fly  from  that  impact 
of  the  new  upon  the  old  code  of  justice.  I  had  heard 
'Burns  of  the  Mountains  tell  of  the  wiping  out  of  that 
family  feud  in  Kentucky  which  had  already  cost  more  than 
a  hundred  lives  and  which  cast  its  evil  shadow  even  over  the 
babe  in  the  cradle.  ("See,  hit's  a  man-child;  soon's  he  can 
tote  a  rifle  he'll  git  his  poppy's  murderer!")  Burns  himself 


took  an  active  part  in  this  feud  for  more  than  ten  years.  He 
brought  down  his  man ;  he  was  twice  severely  wounded. 
Then  he  saw  a  glimmer  of  hope  and  risked  everything 
upon  it. 

He  called  together  by  his  personal  invitation  at  an  old 
mill  pockmarked  by  the  bullets  of  past  battles,  every  man 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  feud  on  both  sides.  They 
gathered  around  their  leaders,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
room.  Burns  stood  in  the  middle  and  laid  his  plan  before 
them.  No  one  who  has  heard  his  story  will  ever  forget  that 
dramatic  moment  when  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
leaders  started  to  their  feet  and  strode  to  the  middle  of 
the  room — slowly,  each  inscrutable,  each  searching  the 
other's  face  as  if  he  would  tear  out  the  secrets  of  his  heart, 
each  moving  toward  the  man  who  was  the  murderer  of  his 
father,  his  brother,  or  his  kinsmen.  A  single  angry  word, 
a  single  misunderstood  gesture,  and  the  armed  truce  would 
become  a  massacre.  Would  it  be  life,  or  death?  Would 
it  be  the  old  code  of  Argos  or  the  new  one  of  civilization ! 

As  Burns  described  those  leaders  grasping  hands  and 
promising  to  build  together  a  school  in  which  their  children 
should  sit  side  by  side  and  unlearn  those  lessons  of  hatred 
drawn  in  with  their  mother's  milk,  a  sigh  of  relief  cam« 
from  his  thousand  listeners.  It  was  as  if  we  had  come  out 
of  a  dark  and  noisome  cave  smelling  of  dead  men's  bones 
into  the  open  air  and  sunlight. 

So  the  sparks  fly.  Which  way  is  the  rider  gomg?  How 
is  justice  evolving? 

WHAT  about  our  descendants  four  thousand  years  fron 
now?  Or,  since  we  are  moving  at  so  much  swiftei 
rate,  by  automobile  instead  of  the  war  chariots  of  Agamem 
non's  day,  shall  we  say  one  thousand  years  from  now?  Wil 
they,  in  understanding  pity,  say  of  us,  "Poor  things,  they  hat 
no  public  justice  for  their  nations.  They  had  public  justici 
for  individuals;  they  had  wiped  out  family  feuds,  but  the; 
had  no  international  justice.  In  the  name  of  patriotism,  b] 
the  sacred  claim  of  mother  country,  of  fatherland,  the; 
sent  their  bravest  and  their  best  young  men,  those  whosi 
lives  held  the  greatest  promise  for  the  race,  out  to  murde 
their  brothers,  the  bravest  and  best  across  the  border 
When  their  hearts  sickened  within  them,  when  they  re 
volted  in  spirit  from  the  slaughter,  their  women,  crushin) 
down  all  their  natural  tenderness,  all  their  intolerable  drea< 
of  sorrow  worse  than  death,  urged  them  on,  applied  tha 
sharpest  of  all  spurs  by  which  men  are  driven — called  then 
cowards.  They  went  to  murder  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  each  just  war  led  to  another.  No  wonder  their  civili 
zation  staggered  and  almost  fell  under  the  terrible  burden.' 
Will  they  say  this  of  us?  And  when  their  national  crise 
come,  as  come  they  will  since  we  cannot  expect  humai 
nature  to  change  any  more  in  a  thousand  years  than  it  ha 
in  four  thousand,  will  they  by  contrast  with  our  barbarou 
times  appreciate  their  higher  code  of  justice? 
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'ASCIST  Italy  is  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  succession  to  a  dictator  is  a  trying 
problem  fraught  with  difficulties  for  the 
nation  concerned.  Indeed,  it  will  be  a  par- 
ticularly grave  problem  in  Italy  where  it  is 
universally  realized  that  the  crucial  test  of 
the  Fascist  regime  will  come  when  Benito  Mussolini  passes 
from  power. 

Although  the  Fascist  dictator  stands  in  little  danger  of 
being  torn  from  his  high  place,  he  is  by  no  means  safe  from 
an  assassin's  bullet  or  from  the  more  imminent  peril  of 
mortal  illness.  In  fact,  serious  illness  is  a  Damocletian 
sword  hanging  over  the  head  of  the  man  whose  word  is 
law  throughout  Italy. 

Frequent  assurances  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
Mussolini  is  not  the  indefatigable  invulnerable  figure  he 
was  less  than  a  year  ago.  His  illness  last  winter  weakened 
him  more  than  his  friends  care  to  admit ;  ulceration  of  the 
duodenum  left  traces  which  even  the  most  robust  of  con- 
stitutions would  not  have  been  able  to  cast  off  completely. 

If  the  frequency  of  rest  periods  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
long  hours  of  strenuous  uninterrupted  labor  is  insufficient 
evidence  to  show  physical  deterioration,  the  testimony  of 
physiognomical  alterations  cannot  easily  be  dismissed.  The 
Premier's  face,  once  the  picture  of  boundless  energy,  k 
drawn  and  tired ;  his  jaw  is  as  firm  as  ever  but  his  eyes 
are  dulled.  His  will  is  still  of  iron  but  it  is  plain  that 
his  body  has  suffered  a  blow  from  which  it  may  never  fully 
recover. 

Mussolini's  hands  still  grip  firmly  the  reins  of  power. 
Not  only  is  he  dictator  of  Italy  but  he  is  the  director  of 
the  gradual  evolution  of  a  Fascist  polity ;  not  only  does  he 
command  unqualified  allegiance  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Fascist  Party  but  he  enlists  men  of  brains  to  assist  him  in 
his  enormous  task  of  government. 

His  death  would  shake  the  foundations  of  the  Fascist 
regime  and  would  bring  into  question  anew  the  tendencies 
of  Italy's  political  future.  His  successor  would  inherit  a 
task  unprecedented  in  magnitude  even  in  this  turbulent 
generation  ;  would  inherit  powers  so  great  as  to  require  for 
their  proper  control  truly  Mussolinian  strength. 

Yet,  despite  the  obvious  importance  of  the  succession  and 
notwithstanding  the  disquieting  rumors  about  the  Premier's 
health,  few  political  observers  in  the  United  States  have 
even  speculated  about  the  future  of  Italy  without  its  power- 
ful "duce".  Mussolini's  commanding  personality  has  so 
intrigued  imaginations,  his  single-handed  domination  of  the 
entire  political  scene  has  so  occupied  attention  and  his 
Caesarian  shadow  has  so  effectively  monopolized  all  of  the 
limelight  that  other  Italian  political  figures  have  been 
dwarfed  into  insignificance. 

Very  few  Americans  have  stopped  to  realize  that 
Fascism  in  its  present  stage  must  have  centralized  personal 
control  and  that  absence  of  such  control  might  conceivably 


turn  Italy's  history  back  to  the  black  page  of  1919,  that  it 
might  cause  renewed  internal  strife  as  dangerous  to  the 
nation  as  open  civil  war. 

Much  depends  upon  the  identity  of  Mussolini's  successor. 
Nominally  there  is  no  heir  apparent.  Fascists  assert  that 
"Fascism,  as  a  growing  and  developing  theory,  is  contained 
in  the  formidable  brain  of  Mussolini,"  giving  little  heed  to 
the  day  when  their  leader  will  no  longer  be  able  to  answer 
their  questions  and  make  their  decisions.  Anti-Fascists 
predict  death  with  him  of  the  system  he  created,  arguing 
that  it  is  merely  his  personality  which  gives  it  strength  and 
coherence. 

Actually  there  are  two  aspirants  waiting  for  the  high 
place  Mussolini  has  created,  two  men  so  utterly  different 
from  each  other  in  every  way  as  to  make  it  seem  incredible 
that  they  should  both  be  candidates  for  a  single  position. 
Moreover,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  no  love  is  lost  between 
them  and  that  each  thinks  the  other  a  usurper  and  a  false 
prophet. 

As  different  as  night  and  day  are  Roberto  Farinacci  and 
Luigi  Federzoni  and  the  contrast  between  them  is  the 
symbol  of  a  chasm  between  conflicting  elements  in  the  party 
they  serve  faithfully  and  probably  without  designing 
personal  ambitiousness. 

Farinacci,  youthful  secretary-general  of  the  Fascist 
Party,  and  its  strong  man,  is  of  the  people,  blunt,  violent, 
aggressive,  crude  but  direct  in  his  methods,  uncompromising, 
contemptuous  of  the  niceties  of  political  theorizing,  and  with 
a  profound  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  action. 

Federzoni,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  acknowledged 
statesman  of  the  Fascist  regime,  is  an  aristocrat,  an  in- 
tellectual, a  diplomat  versed  in  the  subtleties  of  sophisticated 
social  and  political  practices,  polished  to  the  finger  tips, 
suspicious  of  the  efficacy  of  mass  action  and  intent  upon 
finding  a  place  for  Fascism  among  the  great  political 
systems  of  all  time. 

WITH  Mussolini,  the  creator  of  Fascism,  Farinacci 
is  the  guardian  of  its  physical  vitality,  Federzoni  of 
its  mental  virility.  The  former  handles  men,  the  latter 
marshals  ideas ;  one  controls  the  party,  the  other  aids 
Mussolini  in  conducting  the  Government. 

Since  the  "soul"  of  Fascism  has  fallen  upon  evil  days 
and  since  a  campaign  of  physical  conquest  of  internal 
enemies  has  lately  been  commanding  all  of  the  party's 
energy,  Farinacci's  star  is  in  the  ascendant,  while  Feder- 
zoni's  is  low  in  the  heavens. 

Side  by  side,  the  two  men  present  a  remarkable  contrast. 
Federzoni  is  tall,  handsome,  somewhat  portly,  of  com- 
manding presence,  always  the  gentleman,  the  Doctor  of 
Letters  and  the  statesman,  plainly  showing  his  high  social 
origin,  his  polished  manners  and  careful  breeding.  A  man 
of  sharply  defined  political  ideas,  his  incisiveness  of  manner, 
while  flavored  when  necessary  with  diplomacy,  is  always 
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The  ideal  Mussolini's  Italy  strives  for — Modernism 

tinged  with  aloof  refusal  of  compromise  with  any  but 
equally  well-born  ideas. 

Farinacci's  bodily  characteristics  are  those  of  the  un- 
distinguished man-in-the-street  of  any  Latin  country. 
Somewhat  under  middle  height,  of  ordinary  build,  with 
small  commonplace  features,  dark  hair  and  small  moustache, 
he  would  be  lost  in  any  Italian  crowd.  Although  his 
appearance  has  nothing  to  mark  him  as  a  leader  of  men, 
he  succeeds  in  lea'ding  them  by  dint  of  his  great  power  of 
forensic  oratory.  As  much  as  Mussolini,  he  understands 
how  to  impress  people.  A  born  poseur,  he  excels  at  com- 
manding popular  affection ;  a  man  of  the  people,  he  knows 
how  to  identify  himself  with  the  John  Smiths  of  Italy. 
They  respect  him  because  he  thinks  and  acts  as  they  do. 
While  dignified  statesmen  exude  condescension,  alienating 
'he  sympathies  of  the  common  people  by  mental  processes 
beyond  their  comprehension  and  polished  manners  of  an 
environment  beyond  their  access,  Farinacci  inspires  trust. 
He  has  glorified  the  theory  of  striking  first  and  thinking 
afterward ;  he  has  made  a  cult  of  crude  manners  and  direct 
violent  service  of  the  Fascist  dictator. 

Of   the   two   men,    Federzoni    is   constitutionally   of   the 


minority.  Generally  conceded  to  be 
statesman  second  in  ability  only  to  the 
"duce"  himself,  Federzoni  has  little 
popular  support.  By  many  Italians  he  is 
considered  to  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  modern  Italy  as  did  Count  Cavour  to 
the  Italy  of  the  first  days  after  the 
Unification  because,  more  than  any  other 
individual  except  Mussolini,  he  has  been 
responsible  for  the  development  of  a 
polity  from  the  political  incoherence  of 
the  early  Fascist  period. 

Before  the  advent  of  Fascism,  Feder- 
zoni had  helped  found  the  Nationalist 
Party  which,  in  point  of  national  policy, 
was  the  precursor  of  Fascism.  He  was 
one  of  a  small  minority  of  ardent  na- 
tionalists who  developed  a  political  creed 
of  staunch  Italianity  and  stood  against 
the  rising  tide  of  radicalism. 

Born  in  Bologna  in  1866,  he  began  his 
career  as  a  journalist  and  became  well 
known  under  the  nom-de-plume  of 
Giulio  de  Frenzi.  Early  interested  in 
politics,  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  Enrico 
Corradini  with  whom  he  built  up  the 
system  of  political  ideas  which  was  in- 
corporated in  the  Nationalist  program. 
Elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
1913,  his  Parliamentary  career  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  World  War  in  which 
he  served  as  a  bombardment  officer, 
earning  a  medal  of  valor. 

After  the  "march  on  Rome,"  Musso- 
lini summoned  him  and  asked  for  the 
cooperation  of  his  party  with  the  result 
that  he  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Minister 
of  the  Colonies,  a  post  he  held  until 
he  became  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
June,  1924. 

During    Federzoni's    tenure    of    office, 

Fascism,  which  in  its  inception  had  been  little  more  thari  a 
method  of  cleansing  the  state  of  causes  of  internal  decay, 
gradually  developed  a  governmental  program  modeled  on 
Nationalist  lines.  It  became  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
former  Nationalist  leader  was  the  mental  power  behind  the 
Mussolinian  throne. 

In  no  sense  a  popular  figure,  Federzoni  has  not  endeared 
himself  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  but  he  has  earned  their 
respect  by  his  efficient  unostentatious  ministerial  labors. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  party  dislike  him  because  they  do 
not  understand  him.  More  thoughtful  Fascists  believe  him 
to  be  their  only  hope,  the  sole  person  capable  of  perpetuating 
Fascism.  Socialists  detest  him,  calling  him  "the  tool  of 
the  metallurgists" ;  Liberals  offer  the  doubtful  compliment 
that  he  is  "as  dangerous  as  he  is  able." 

With  Farinacci,  the  tables  are  turned.  All  that  his 
opponent  is  not,  the  common  people  worship  him,  while 
thoughtful  men  consider  him  a  danger  to  the  Premier  who, 
they  believe,  is  allowing  his  fire-eating  lieutenant  to  stray 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  proper  tether.  Arch-enemy  of  all 
non-Fascists,  he  has  carried  the  battle  to  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  he,  more  than  Mussolini,  earns  their  heartiest 
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execration.  Unlike  Federzoni,  he  never  avoids  playing  to 
the  gallery  and  never  steps  out  of  the  public  eye  for  a 
moment. 

Farinacci's  career  has  been  even  more  meteoric  than 
Mussolini's  and  his  influence  is  growing  daily.  The  in- 
transigeant  wing  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  leader  is  already 
firmly  in  the  saddle,  dictating  all  important  policies  and 
overshadowing  ministerial  influence. 

A  native  by  birth  of  Isernia  and  by  adoption  of  Cremona, 
Farinacci  was  an  assistant  railway  station  master  when 
the  World  War  broke  out.  After  vigorously  advocating 
Italian  intervention  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  he  served  for 
a  year  and  a  half  in  the  military  railway  service  on  the 
Trent  front,  returning  to  his  post  at  Cremona  when  the 
Government  decided  that  railwaymen  were  most  valuable 
in  their  peacetime  positions. 

In  1919  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  rush  to  Milan  to 
answer  Mussolini's  appeal  and  helped  in  founding  the 
Fasci  di  Combattimento,  nucleus  of  present-day  Fascism. 
The  succeeding  years — during  which  he  completed  his  law 
studies — found  him  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  conquer 
Socialism  and  Communism;  through  his  articles  in  the 
weeklies  La  Squilla  (The  Bell)  and  Voce  del  Popolo 
(Voice  of  the  People),  he  rapidly  became 
leader  of  the  anti-radical  movement.  He  is 
credited  with  having  organized  the  Fascist 
Provincial  Federation,  comprising  Fascist 
labor  unions  and  employers  associations. 

When  the  Matteotti  affair  threatened  to 
break  the  solidarity  of  party  ranks,  Fari- 
nacci's voice  was  heard  above  all  others, 
refusing  to  consider  the  incident  a  victory 
for  the  Opposition  and  maintaining  that 
Fascism,  as  a  whole,  could  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  the  Socialist 
Deputy.  While  others  weakened,  he  held 
firm. 

As  Deputy  from  Cremona,  president  of 
the  Fascist  council  of  that,  province  and 
personal  director  of  Cremona  Nuova  he 
attacked  the  "moral  cause"  created  by  the 
Opposition  and  defied  the  moderate  ele- 
ment in  his  party  by  ordering  his  personal 
followers  to  conform  to  his  attitude. 

His  victory  was  so  complete  that  sud- 
denly he  sprang  to  fame.  Early  this  year, 
he  was,  at  32,  given  the  most  important 
place  in  the  party,  the  highest  but  one  in 
the  Fascist  hierarchy. 

As  secretary-general  he  has  risen  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  other  men  in  his 
party.  No  one  questions  but  that  Musso- 
lini's toga  will  some  day  fall  upon  his 
shoulders  if  the  party  does  not  swerve  from 
its  present  course. 

In  point  of  personal  colorfulness,  ag- 
gressiveness, fearlessness  of  consequences 
and  singleness  of  purpose,  Farinacci  can  be 
compared  only  with  Mussolini.  He  is  the 
only  man  in  Italy  whose  magnetic  forensic 
powers  can  vie  with  those  of  the  Premier. 
But,  in  the  intransigeance  of  his  attitude 
towards  opposition  and  in  the  violence  of 
his  language,  both  written  and  spoken,  he 


goes  much  farther  than  his  chief  with  whom  he  shares  a 
strong  penchant  for  making  enemies  and  for  refusing  to 
explain  his  ideas  or  conduct  except  to  his  superiors.  A  mild 
expression  of  his  disapproval  of  an  opponent  would,  in  the 
United  States,  bring  him  within  the  limits  of  the  libel  and 
scandal  statutes;  a  vigorous  one  would  be  unprintable. 

The  basis  of  Farinacci's  creed  is  that  there  must  be  no 
hesitation  on  the  issue  of  Fascism ;  an  Italian  is  either  a 
loyal  Fascist  or  an  enemy.  Moreover,  all  non-Fascists  are 
enemies  of  Italy,  who  must  be  destroyed  at  any  cost. 
Fascism  must  stand  alone  without  compromise  with  in- 
dividuals or  groups. 

Farinacci's  faction  in  the  party,  now  supreme,  believes 
that  the  work  of  the  "revolution  of  1922"  is  not  complete. 
First  the  Opposition  must  be  annihilated  and  then  the 
Government  can  really  begin  solving  important  national 
problems.  This  must  be  done  at  any  cost  and  by  any  method 
available,  violence  included. 

Federzoni's  faction,  while  accepting  the  thesis  that  order 
and  discipline  must  be  maintained,  if  need  be  by  force,  in 
the  nation  as  well  as  in  the  party,  imply  that  Italy  cannot 
make  her  future  secure  by  strength  alone  but  that  she  must 
have  intelligent  direction.  (Continued  on  page  480) 
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MENDING  SOCKS 
631  Archibald  J.  Motley,  Jr.,  Chicago 


Courtesy  Newark  Museum 


In  Native  Colors 


"  VV7HICH  paintings  do  you  like  best?"  read  the  signs 
VV  in  the  Newark  Museum  during  its  recent  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  and  watercolors  by  living  American 
artists.  Almost  eight  hundred  people  recorded  their 
first  and  second  choices  in  the  month  of  the  show. 


ping  their  ballots  into  the  box  bore  testimony  to  the 
place  that  the  Museum  has  with  New  Jersey  people— it 
is  their  institution;  they  have  the  same  comfortable  atti- 
tude towards  it  that  they  have  for  a  public  library. 
The  Museum  staff  selected  a  landscape  in  lovely  tones 


1  hus    the   Museum,   whose    purpose   is   to   emphasize     or  the  Massachusetts  dunes,  and  a  realistic  canvas  or  an 
American  art— fine  as  well  as  industrial — not  only  pro-     outpost  village,  with  Indian  blankets  bright  against  the 

11  11. 1.1  11  11  f 


duced  a  novel  exhibition,  having  brought  together  by  a 
no-jury  selection  sixty-seven  artists  not  well  known  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  but  also  furthered  its 
other  object  of  making  art  personal.  The  careful  delib- 
eration and  reconsideration  of  the  visitors  before  slip- 


hard  white  expanse  of  snow.  The  popular  vote  chose  a 
life-like  painting  of  a  wrinkled  Negress,  who,  with  tooth- 
less mouth  pursed,  scrutinized  her  mending  through 
dimmed  glasses.  The  interesting  point  about  all  the  pre- 
ferred paintings  is  that  their  themes  are  native  ones. 


Courtesy  Newark  Museum 


THE  RETURN  FROM  THE  DUNES 
By  Ross  Moffett,  Provincetown,  Mass. 


y  Newark  Museum 


EARLY  MASS 
By  Cameron  Booth,  Minneapolis 


Wanted— a  Word 


By  ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDGE 


IT  has  been  my  duty  for  some  years  to  dictate 
an  immense  amount  of   manuscript  on   the 
subject  of  young  women.    They  have  been 
all  sorts  of  young  women:  wanting  to  help 
win   the  war,   or  to  run  away;  wanting  a 
scholarship,  or  to  steal  silk  underwear;  to 
elope,  or  to  get  divorced ;  to  get  a  job,  or  to  bob  their  hair. 
Nothing    feminine    is    alien   to    these   innumerable    folders, 
now  gathering  dust  in  forgotten  files.   And  all  this  discourse 
has  been  hampered  by  the  absence  of  a  simple  word,  in  good 
and   regular   standing,   to  stand   for    an    entity    constantly 
mentioned,  but  for  which  the  language  has  not  seen  fit  to 
supply  a  generic  label. 

The  entity  referred  to  is  the  male  person  on  whom,  at 
any  particular  time,  the  young  woman's  attention  happens 
to  be  fixed.  I  mean  a  word  equivalent  to  what  is  generally 
understood  when  a  young  man  refers  to  his  "girl."  Let 
us  analyze  what  he  means  or  he  does  not  mean  by  this  word. 
He  does  not  mean  that  he  loves  her  or  that  he  does  not 
love  her;  that  he  means  to  continue  having  her  as  his  girl, 
or  that  he  does  not.  He  does  not  mean  future  marriage, 
or  that  his  relationship  is  casual,  comradely,  or  sentimental. 
He  means  absolutely  nothing  but  the  pure  abstraction  that 
for  the  time  being  she  is  the  female  who  is  to  be  associated 
with  him  by  whatever  tie  it  may  happen  to  be.  "Girl"  is 
to  him  the  mere  word-symbol  for  the  eternal  feminine.  It 
is  nothing  but  an  algebraic  abstraction ;  hence  its  immense 
usefulness.  Mickey  takes  his  "girl"  to  a  dog-fight,  or  the 
young  parson  takes  his  "girl"  to  a  revival.  Both  of  them 
know  what  the  word  "girl"  means,  because  in  essence  it 
means  nothing  in  particular. 

Contrast  this  simplicity  of  speech  with  that  which  one 
must  employ  in  talking  of  Flossie.  She  has  been  out  late, 
for  instance — but  with  whom?  We  are  almost  out  of  our 
minds  trying  to  express  who  was  with  Flossie.  His  name? 
Amid  many  aliases  and  nicknames  we  are  not  certain  of  it. 
Her  "young  man?"  That  sounds  rural  to  city  ears.  Her 
"boy-friend?"  That  sounds  like  a  popular  song,  and  besides 
the  man  is  thirty-seven.  Shall  we  merely  say  her  "friend?" 
That  indicates  no  sex  and  the  whole  episode  hangs  upon  sex. 
Besides,  as  it  turns  out,  he  was  not  much  of  a  friend.  Shall 
we  say  her  "escort?"  That  sounds  a  bit  silly  as  he  did  not 
escort  her — she  met  him  on  the  corner,  and  he  did  not  see 
her  home  because  he  did  not  want  to  face  the  family.  If 
we  say  merely  her  "man,"  that  is  using  the  universal  word 
for  "husband"  in  Flossie's  circle.  Flossie's  mother  says, 
"My  man  he  got  after  Flossie's  beau  with  a  shotgun." 
Shall  we  copy  her  and  say  "beau?"  We  often  do,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  because  it  is  a  short  word,  and  everyone  knows  what 
it  means.  But  all  the  girls  in  the  office  agree  that  beaux 
went  out  with  puffed  sleeves.  Very  well,  what  came  in  ? 

The  stenographers  feel  a  deep  interest  in  this,  both  be- 
cause the  subject  matter  is  intriguing  and  because  it  makes 
a  deal  of  difference  in  typing  to  have  a  short  word  if  one 
has  to  use  it  often.  So  one  of  them  consulted  the  dictionary 


and  got  "spark"  or  "gallant"  for  her  pains.  No  matter 
what  Mr.  Webster  thought  proper  in  his  day,  we  refuse 
to  incorporate  "spark"  or  "gallant"  in  Flossie's  dictation. 
A  further  dictionary  suggestion  is  "fop"  or  "dandy."  Now 
Flossie's  companion  could  hardly  be  called  a  "gentleman," 
no  matter  what  meaning  is  attached  to  that  word,  and  he 
is  far  from  a  "fop"  or  "dandy."  He  is  usually  clad  in 
overalls  with  no  collar,  and  he  is  not  punctilious  about  his 
shaving.  So  we  try  another  line. 

"Lover?"  But  "lover"  is  an  unwarranted  assumption  on 
our  part.  The  word  has  a  sinister  connotation  when  applied 
to  Flossie's  male  acquaintance.  The  whole  argument  is  on 
just  this  point — is  he,  or  is  he  not  her  "lover?"  Her  mother 
asserts  it.  Flossie  denies  it.  We  can  hardly  take  it  for 
granted.  As  for  "sweetheart,"  that  suggests  soft  music  and 
moonlight  on  a  mossy  bank.  Flossie's  "guy"  suggests  none 
of  these  things  and,  as  we  stated,  she  says  he  is  not  her 
sweetheart.  A  refined  visitor  once  remarked  to  the  writer, 
relative  to  a  similar  episode,  "Surely  she  knew  her  fiance's 
business  before  they  announced  their  engagement!"  But 
Flossie  does  not  know  her  "pick-up's"  business,  nor  have 
they  announced  their  engagement,  nor  do  we  know  that  he 
is  her  fiance.  That  he  is  not  her  husband,  the  marriage 
license  bureau  proves.  Further  we  cannot  go. 

ANOTHER  dubious  resort  of  our  dictation  is  "consort." 
Consort  may  mean  anything  from  the  legitimate  mate 
of  a  pious  queen  to  the  unregulated  companion  of  an  impious 
"sheba,"  which  suggests  that  "sheik"  sometimes  fills  the 
void  in  oral  speech,  but  it  hardly  qualifies  for  our  august 
files.  One  shy  typist  from  the  country  says  that  "steady" 
is  much  in  favor  out  her  way.  But  Flossie's  man  is  not 
conspicuously  steady  in  his  habits,  his  affections,  or  his  gait. 
Shall  we  say  Flossie  and  her  "fellow?"  It  has  a  pleasing 
alliterative  quality  in  her  case,  but  it  is  a  trifle  too  quaint 
for  daily  use.  Shall  we  say  her  "hero,"  her  "date,"  her 
"curie,"  her  "male,"  her  "suitor,"  her  "flame,"  her  "soul- 
mate,"  her  "gent,"  her  "prince-charming?"  There  are 
obvious  objections  to  all.  They  are  too  specific  or  they  are 
used,  if  at  all,  with  a  smirk  and  we  cannot  smirk  con- 
tinuously as  we  dictate. 

We  want  a  plain  word  such  as  Flossie's  "sweetie"  uses 
when  he  speaks  of  her  simply  and  accurately  as  his  "girl." 

They  tell  us  that  words  cannot  be  manufactured  out  of 
hand.  They  are  like  people.  To  have  vitality  and  substance 
they  must  be  born.  Therefore,  if  there  exists  in  any  English- 
speaking  area  penetrated  by  this  article,  a  group  of  young 
women  who  have  so  far  achieved  an  abstract  attitude  in  their 
speech  about  their  companions,  that  some  non-slang  word  has 
emerged  to  denote  an  attendant  male  person,  a  word  free 
from  self-conscious  personalities,  which  is  not  humorous, 
apologetic,  romantic,  obscene,  rustic,  or  in  any  way  specific, 
and  if  this  word  could  apply  equally  to  Zeke  the  baggage 
man  and  to  the  Prince  of  Wales — will  they  kindly  tell  us 
what  it  is? 
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XI.    THE  HERO  RIDES  UP  THE  AVENUE 


The  Capital 

of  the  Men  without 

a  Country 

By  ROGER  N.  BALDWIN 

GARIS    means    a    half-dozen     differ- 
ent  things    to   Americans — fashion, 
sport,  art,  side-walk  cafe  life,  Mont- 
martre  music-halls,  the  charm  of  a 
ripe  old  metropolitanism.     It  means 
almost    anything     except    what     it 
means   to    the   thousands    of    political   outcasts    of 
Europe  today  who  find  in  it  the  only  safe  haven 
of  refuge  in  all  the  world.     The  once  hospitable 
doors  to  freedom  in  America  are  closed.     England 
is  tight  shut  against  all  suspicious  aliens — and  all 
political    refugees   are   suspicious.      Russia    is    open 
only  to  fleeing  Communists.     Central  Europe  is  in- 
dustrially too  depressed  to  offer  them  a  chance  to 
make  even  a  meagre  living.     The  little  countries 
are  provincial  back-waters,  unaccustomed  to  streams 
of  strangers. 

And  then  France  has  an  atmosphere  of  toleration, 
won  out  of  its  revolutionary  struggles,  bred  in  the 
marrow   of   generations  of    Frenchmen   who   have 
seen  the  persecuted  minority  of  today  become  the 
government    of    tomorrow.     Liberty,    equality,    fraternity, 
despite  all   the  inroads  on  them,  despite  the   arrogance  of 
governments,  live  in  the  habits  of  Frenchmen.     France  is 
like  Paris  street  traffic.     There  are  no  observable  rules;    it 
goes  whithersoever  it  listeth  (except  on  the  one-way  streets)  ; 
but  nobody  gets  hurt.     Complete  expression  of  individuality, 
and  complete  social  accord.    If  every  Frenchman  had  enough 
to  keep  him  from  thinking  of  getting  a  few  francs  more, 
France  would  be  the  most  socially  livable  place  on  earth 
today.     You  can  do  anything,  think  anything,  say  anything, 
be  anything  in  a  land  which  is  hospitable  to  differences,  in- 
tensely interested   in   life,   rich   in  expression,   cheerful   and 
intimate — and  wholly  lacking  that  tension  and  drive  which 
makes  American   life  restless  and  conforming.       , 

It  is  this  feeling  of  being  able  to  live  in  freedom  which 
has  doubtless  brought  to  Paris,  and  in  some  degree  to  all 
of  France,  an  increasing  stream  of  the  refugees  from  the 
dictatorships  which  afflict  half  of  Europe  today — from  Italy, 
Spain,  Hungary,  the  Balkans,  Russia.  There,  too,  are  the 
headquarters  of  agitation  of  the  French  colonial  peoples, 
where  black,  brown  and  yellow  men  can  argue  their  case 
for  freedom  from  France  as  the  equals  of  other  French  citi- 
zens without  the  slightest  fear  of  racial  discrimination.  The 
Chinese  Kuomintang  makes  Paris  its  European  center.  The 
new  League  against  Imperialism,  uniting  all  oppressed  co- 
lonial peoples  with  the  workers  of  Europe,  picked  Paris  for 
its  headquarters  as  the  best  working-center,  though  with 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  tolerance  of  French  politicians 
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Lamine  Senghor  of  Senegal,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Negro  colonials 
opposed  to  French  rule 

for  an  agitation  that  may  embarrass  foreign  relations. 

Dig  under  the  surface  of  life  in  Paris;  pick  up  on  some 
big  newsstand  the  scores  of  little  papers  published  daily 
or  weekly  as  mouthpieces  of  the  colonies  of  exiles ;  search 
out  the  cafes  where  they  gather;  get  around  to  the  meet- 
ings of  protest  announced  daily  in  Humanite,  the  Com- 
munist loud-speaker,  with  the  fourth  largest  newspaper  cir- 
culation in  France,  where  dailies  run  up  into  the  millions. 
Nothing  in  the  life  of  our  many  foreign  colonies  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  touches  it  for  vitality.  Our  colonies  of 
aliens  are  with  us  for  work  and  money.  The  Paris  colonies 
are  there  for  political  agitation,  for  comradeship  in  exile, 
waiting  only  for  the  tyrants  to  be  overthrown  to  go  back 
home.  They  work  at  what  they  can  find  at  meagre  French 
wages  in  a  land  that  alone  of  European  countries  can  sustain 
immigration.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  unemployed  have 
drifted  into  France  in  these  hard  years  since  the  war,  most 
of  them  laborers  and  farmers  from  Italy  and  central  Europe, 
and  many  of  them  hostile  to  the  dictatorships  which  crippled 
or  destroyed — as  in  Italy — their  working-class  movements. 

But  in  Paris  alone  are  the  active  leaders  of  the  republican 
or  working-class  refugees.  Never  in  all  history  have  so 
many  of  them  from  so  many  lands  found  refuge  in  one  place. 
They  have  come  with  or  without  passports  from  as  far  as 
Russia  and  South  America  (for  even  there  revolutionists 
and  anarchists  are  exiled)  and  among  the  colonials  from  far 
Indo  China  and  middle  Africa.  Anybody  can  get  into 
France — anybody  with  the  price  of  a  visa.  I  have  never 
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heard  of  a  case  of  refusal  of  a  visa,  and  I  heard  of  many  cases  where  the  author- 
ities let  in  aliens  without  passports  or  with  obviously  bogus  papers  when  they 
were  convinced  they  were  genuine  refugees.  Of  course  it  is  illegal,  but  govern- 
ment officials  are  as  elsewhere  often  above  the  law.  Administratively  they  are 
the  law.  One  of  our  U.  S.  secretaries  of  Labor  once  said  to  me,  "I  don't 
much  care  what  kind  of  an  immigration  law  Congress  passes  as  long  as  I 
can  make  the  rules  and  appoint  the  inspectors."  In  France  the  officials  along 
the  Italian  border  are  hostile  to  the  Mussolini  dictatorship  and  friendly  to  its 
opponents.  Most  of  the  refugees  have  either  old  passports  or  none.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  them  from  the  Italian  government  and  they  usually  leave  in  a 
hurry.  I  heard  of  men  who  tramped  out  of  Italy  over  Alpine  passes  last  win- 
ter, one  of  them  arriving  in  Switzerland  with  both  feet  frozen.  They  land  in 
Corsica  in  small  fishing  boats  from  Italy,  of  course  without  passports,  and  no 
questions  are  raised. 

Yet  the  French  government  cannot  tolerate  open  anti-Fascist  conspiracies  on 
its  soil,  and  it  acts  against  these  men  it  has  freely  admitted  when  the  Italian 
government  protests.  It  first  warns  them,  and  then  may  expel  them — though 
not  back  to  Italy  At  one  anti-Fascist  mass  meeting  in  Paris  this  winter,  the 
Italian  anti-Fascists  were  forbidden 
by  word  from  the  Minister  of  the  ^^^^^^^H 
Interior  to  speak  at  all,  and  the 
program  had  to  be  changed  at  th'e 
last  minute  to  include  only  French- 
men. Ex-Premier  Francesco  Nitti, 
the  most  widely  known  of  all  the 
anti-Fascists  in  Paris,  has  to  tread 
a  cautious  path.  He  was  recently 
called  to  account  for  giving  an  in- 
terview to  a  Jugo-Slavian  news- 
paper on  Mussolini's  Balkan  policy. 
Even  Frenchmen  are  not  immune. 
The  fighting  Communist  editor  of 
Humanite,  Vaillant-Couturier,  and 
one  of  his  staff  were  convicted  a 
few  months  ago  for  an  editorial 
approving  the  last  attempt 
Mussolini's  life,  and  sentenced 
six  months  in  prison,  a  prosecution 
directly  instigated  by  the  Italian 
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government.  In  accordance  with 
the  delightful  French  custom  of 
making  such  political  gestures  with- 
out really  meaning  any  harm  to  the 
victims,  these  gentlemen  are  not 
escorted  to  jail.  They  are  quite 
free,  and  will  continue  to  be  until 
some  crisis  arises  in  which  it  will 
be  convenient  to  put  the  sentences 
into  effect.  Otherwise  they  will  be 
forgotten.  Practically  all  the  Com- 
munist leaders  in  France  are  under 
sentence  for  some  political  offence, 
and  all  of  them  are  out  of  jail. 
Some  I  asked  about  it  could  hardly 
remember  what  they  were  sentenced 
for  or  for  how  long. 

I  speak  particularly  of  the  anti- 
Fascists  in  Paris  because  they  are 
the  most  numerous,  the  most  diverse 
and  the  most  active  colony  of 
exiles,  and  they  put  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  the  severest  test.  No- 

The 


Never  were  so  many  political  prisoners 

held  solely  for  opinions  or  propaganda 
as  today 

body  knows  how  numerous  they  are,  but  they  run  up  into  the  thousands, 
next  largest  group  is  doubtless  the  Czarist  Russians,  who  have  to  be  mentioned 
as  political  exiles,  though  they  are  too  ludicrous  a  picture  of  futility,  with  their 
"reigning  Czar"  and  their  mock  court,  to  arouse  sympathy  in  any  quarter  with 
a  concern  for  humanity.  Paris  is  the  only  "country"  they  have  left,  and  is  all 
they  are  likely  to  get.  At  the  other  extreme  among  the  Russians  are  little  groups 
of  anarchists,  socialists  and  democrats  also  opposed  to  the  Bolshevik  dictatorship 
but  for  reasons  that  look  to  the  future  instead  of  the  past.  They  have  only  ideas 
and  principles  at  stake,  not  personal  privileges.  Among  them  are  anarchists  de- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  the  heyday  of  the  anti-red  campaign,  and  sent 
to  Russia  from  which  in  turn  they  were  deported.  The  world  almost  anywhere 
is  a  tough  place  for  anarchists,  but  Paris  is  least  tough.  And  there  is  work  at 
least  and  a  chance  to  live  in  peace,  if  they  abstain  from  agitation.  Like  all  the 
other  exiles  the  anarchists  from  any  country  can  carry  on  quiet  propaganda  by 
mail  and  their  own  press,  but  they  risk  deportation  if  they  mix  in  French  affairs 
or  arouse  the  protest  of  foreign  governments. 

On  the  whole  all  the  exiles  are  less  free  in  Paris  today  than  refugees  were  in 
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Paris  is  the  refuge 
for  those  w'ctims 
of  tyrannies  who 
escape  from  their 
countries.  Henri 
Barbusse  is  presi- 
dent of  the  De- 
fense Committee 
for  Victims  of 
Fascism  and  of 
the  White  Terror 


the  United  States  in  the  years  when  we  were  a  haven  for 
the  oppressed,  and  our  government  paid  no  attention  to  ob- 
jections by  the  autocratic  governments  which  had  persecuted 
them.  All  governments  are  more  sensitive  today,  because 
closer  bound  politically  and  economically.  There  is  no  land 
of  freedom  in  the  old  sense.  France — which  means  chiefly 
Paris — is  only  the  least  unfree. 

Outside  these  large  Italian  and  Russian  groups,  the  other 
refugee  colonies  are  comparatively  small.  Some  few  thou- 
sands of  Hungarians,  both  Republicans  and  Communists, 
conspicuous  among  them  Count  Michael  Karolyi,  president 
of  the  short-lived  republic;  some  thousand  or  so  Bulgarians 
who  escaped  the  bloodiest  reign  of  terror  in  Europe  since  the 
war;  some  hundreds  of  Spanish  intellectuals,  including 
Ibanez  and  Unamuno,  though  most  of  the  thousands  of 
Spanish  refugees  are  in  the  south  of  France  near  the  border, 
where  they  find  a  chance  to  labor  on  the  farms;  and  scat- 
tered little  groups  of  scores  only  from  Roumania,  Poland, 
Greece,  Jugo-Slavia,  the  little  troubled  countries  dominated 
by  the  .high  politics  of  England  and  France.  Unique  in  all 
the  world  is  the  group  of  Georgians  associated  with  the 
refugee  government  of  that  often-conquered  land,  now  held 
by  force  by  the  Soviet  government,  which  drove  out  the 
Socialist  officials.  They  fled  to  Paris  taking  enough  money 
with  them  to  set  up  an  office  for  a  government  without  any- 
body to  govern,  but  duly  recognized  by  France.  They  are 
men  without  a  country,  but  not  without  a  government. 
They  have  a  president,  and  an  ambassador  who  goes  to  diplo- 
matic receptions  right  along  with  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
representing  his  conquerors.  Russia  cannot  protest  because 
Georgia  was  recognized  as  an  independent  republic  before 
Russia  seized  it,  and  after  Russia  had  recognized  that  in- 
dependence herself.  The  Georgians  carry  on  an  active  prop- 
aganda against  the  Russian  occupation  without  any  fear  of 
interference,  for  they  have  diplomatic  immunity — and  no- 
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body  would  pay  much  attention  to  Russian  protests  anyhow. 
How  many  there  are  of  all  these  strays  from  all  over 
the  torn  and  autocratic  Europe  of  today  nobody  knows,  but 
anyone  can  guess.  I  guess  40,000  to  50,000  in  Paris  alone, 
and  thousands  more  in  France.  But  I  will  not  venture  to 
separate,  among  those  outside  Paris,  the  purely  political  ref- 
ugees from  those  who  came  to  find  work,  far  more  numer- 
ous. The  important  point  is  not  the  figures  but  the  fact 
that  never  before  in  all  European  history  were  so  many 
from  so  many  different  tyrannies  concentrated  in  one  spot, 
or  indeed  living  even  in  many  spots  in  Europe  as  outcasts 
from  their  homes.  In  the  long  stream  of  immigrants  who 
came  to  America  for  religious  and  political  freedom  from 
the  1 7th  century  on,  we  could  perhaps  count  a  greater  total 
at  some  particular  time,  notably  after  the  revolutions  of 
1848.  But  I  doubt  that  even  so  were  there  ever  with  us 
so  many  as  there  are  now  in  Paris  liable  to  imprisonment 
or  execution  in  their  home  countries.  Never  were  there  so 
many  political  prisoners  held  solely  for  opinions  or  prop- 
aganda as  there  are  all  over  the  world  today.  True,  they 
used  to  shoot  them  instead  of  locking  them  up,  and  imprison- 
ment may  be  so  regarded  as  a  civilized  advance.  But  in 
some  countries,  shooting,  murder  and  torture  have  been 
almost  as  popular  as  in  the  middle  ages,  since  the  war  and 
the  fear  of  revolution  brought  on  the  epidemic  of  dictator- 
ship. Thousands  of  murders  by  governments  or  Fascists 
have  marked  these  years  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  Bul- 
garia, Roumania,  Greece  and  Turkey.  These  stand  out  in 
Europe  with  the  bloodiest  records.  I  except  Russia  from 
that  list  to  make  plain  the  point,  that  despite  the  picture  of 
wholesale  murder  painted  by  propagandists,  the  total  of 
executions  is  doubtless  far  less  than  in  these  lands  afflicted 
by  Fascism.  In  Russia  they  have  been  almost  wholly  official 
executions,  following  some  sort  of  proceeding,  shocking  as 
many  of  them  have  been.  In  these  Fascist  lands  they  have 
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Been  the  officially-directed  secret  murders  of  defenceless 
Ipponents  whom  the  government  dared  not  try  in  a  court. 
I  Paris  is  full  of  the  survivors  of  these  regimes,  men  who 
led  for  their  lives;  wives  and  children  of  men  murdered 
l-ho  feared  to  stay ;  leaders  of  republican,  socialist,  Commu- 
list,  agrarian  and  workers  movements,  representing  the  as- 
lirations  of  the  common  people  against  the  privileged  classes 
If  feudal  land  owners,  military  cliques,  industrialists  and 
jankers.  While  the  Communist  movement  is  the  primary 
bject  of  attack  in  Europe  today  as  it  is  all  over  the  world, 
he  plain  fact  is  that  most  of  the  refugees  are  not  Commu- 
lists,  but  members  of  quite  "respectable"  democratic  move- 
ments, which  would  have  the  sympathy  of  any  old-time 
Kmerican.  The  sympathies  of  new-time  Americans  seem 
lo  be  with  Fascism  against  democracy,  as  our  own  democracy 
lias  been  squeezed  out  of  us  under  high-pressure  industrial- 
ism. 

These  men  and  women  in  Paris  are  conspicuously  the 
[niddle-class  intellectuals  who  were  well  enough  known  to 
pe  marked  for  attention.  In  the  case  of  Italy  and  Spain 
klone  the  trade  union  movement  was  subjected  to  such  perse- 
ution  that  their  leaders  fled  to  France.  Under  all  other 
lictatorship  the  unions  are  allowed  to  operate,  though  with 
nuch  interference. 

The  common  crime  of  most  of  these  intellectuals  has 
>een  their  championship  of  the  workers  or  the  peasants,  even 
,vhere  they  did  not  themselves  lead  in  the  organizations.  But 
hey  expressed  effectively  those  democratic  forces  opposed  by 
he  exploiters  of  the  workers  and  peasants,  and  so  were 
'ften  treated  as  even  greater  enemies  than  the  leaders  of 
he  movements  themselves.  Ex-premier  Nitti  of  Italy,  for 
:xample,  could  not  by  the  widest  stretch  of  imagination  be 
:lassified  as  a  revolutionist,  a  Bol- 
shevik. Nor  has  he  ever  led  the 
workers  or  peasants.  But  he  has 
:hampioned  the  democratic  rights 
Df  all  of  them  as  against  the 
tyranny  of  Fascism,  which  moves 
him  into  the  radical  camp.  It  is 
dl  a  matter  of  relativity  anyhow, 
this  radicalism.  The  pale  pinks  of 
i  few  years  ago  look  like  bright 
reds  today  in  the  light  of  a  re- 
iction  so  far  to  the  right.  Though 
they  never  fought  with  labor,  they 
ire  dealt  with  the  same  as  work- 
:rs  in  a  struggle  primarily  between 
rlasses. 

Take  a  look  at  these  middle- 
class  exiles  at  a  Sunday  afternoon 
reception  of  Mme.  Menard  Dori- 
in's  in  her  big  house  out  near  the 
sark.  For  years  this  militant  old 
lady  of  deep  Republican  convic- 
:ions,  secretary  of  the  International 
League  for  the  Rights  of  Man, 
has  kept  open  house  for  the  out- 
:asts  of  all  lands,  provided  they 
live  by  the  faith  of  the  French 
Revolution.  No  monarchist  exiles 
find  welcome  there,  and  only  Com- 
-nunists  of  very  exceptional  qual- 
ty.  The  big  room  is  crowded 


with  a  lively  assembly,  who  find  it  the  only  social  center  for 
sharing  their  common  misfortune  and  their  common  protest. 
Here  is  the  tall  lean  figure  of  Count  Karolyi  among  a  group 
of  Hungarians,  one  of  them  a  former  minister  in  his  gov- 
ernment, now  a  teacher  in  Paris.     Over  in  the  corner  is  a 
little    knot   of   Bulgarians,    including   the   charming   young 
daughter  of  the  murdered   premier   Stamboulisky.     She  is 
now  a  student,  married  to  a  Bulgarian  exiled  equally  with 
her.     The  anti-Fascists  gather  around  ex-premier  Nitti,   a 
beaming,  jolly  little  man,   who  speaks  even  of   Mussolini 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.     French  professors  active  in  the 
League  for  the  Rights  of  Man,  mix  with  these  visitors  to 
France  whose  cause  the  French   League  vigorously  cham- 
pions.   Now  and  then  an  American  breaks  into  the  Sunday 
afternoon  gathering,  though  Mme.  Menard  Dorian  told  me 
she  had   never   found  one   who   knew  whether  or  no   the 
United  States  had  any  organized  work  for  civil  rights  sim- 
ilar to  the  Leagues  for  the  Rights  of  Man  now  existing  in 
eighteen   countries— eighteen   at  least  on  paper.     Some  of 
them  can  exist  in  Paris  alone  in  fact.     I  was  able  to  assure 
her  that  unhappily  since  the  war  we  had  been  obliged  to 
make  the  same  fight  in  even  more  militant  fashion.    Middle- 
class  movements  in  the  United  States  are  more  militant  than 
similar  movements  abroad,  where  the  fight  has  gone  out  of 
them  into  labor.  They  are  too  academic,  too  timid,  too  afraid 
of  antagonizing  governments.   But  they  have  a  great  chance 
to  function  now  where  no  other  class  gets  real  attention  in 
a  fight  against  the  Fascism  and  dictatorship.     It's  a  chance 
they  won't  take.    As  a  practical  matter  they  show  life  only 
where  they  are  in  direct  contact  with  workers'  movements. 
Whether  or  not  one's  viewpoint  runs  to  labor  and  the 
left,  it  is  the  plain  fact  of  social  dynamics  that  on  vital 
issues  organized    labor   alone  can 
make   things  move  in  new  direc- 
tions in  the  Europe  of  today.    And 
that  observation  moves  the  Paris 
scene   from   the   little   offices   and 
papers    and    gatherings    of    these 
refugees   out   into  the   throb   and 
noise  of  the  Paris  workers'  move- 
ment,   and    conspicuously    as    its 
most   vital   part,    the   Communist 
Party.     It  is  that  movement  that 
puts  the   punch  into  the  protests 
coming   out  of   Paris   week   after 
week  as  they  come  out  of  no  other 
place  on  earth ;   protests  that  voice 
middle-class  intellectual  ideas  com- 
bined with   those  of  the  workers 
expressed  at  great  mass  demonstra- 
tions of  from  three  to  six   thou- 
sand  people.     I   have  never   seen 
mass  meetings  on  issues  that  did 
not  immediately  concern  the  audi- 
ence with  such  fire  and  enthusiasm 
as  these  Parisian  workers  show  in 
demonstrating     for     such     varied 
causes  as  "hands  off  China,"  am- 
nesty in  Poland  and  Bulgaria,  the 
fight  against   the   "White  Terror 
in     the     Balkans,"     freedom     for 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  the  struggle 
against    Fascism,    liberty    for    the 
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Communist 
propaganda : 
"Fortunately 
the  Russian 
masses  cannot 
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and  exiles  in  Russia.  It  is  part  of  a  class  movement  to 
"emancipation  of  the  workers"  in  capitalist  countries 
I  have  talked  with  their  secretaries  in  half  a  dozei 
countries,  and  examined  their  work.  Nowhere  in  th 
United  States  do  I  remember  seeing  better  organization 
finer  spirit  or  more  devoted  labor  in  social  work  unde 
any  auspices.  Comradeship  in  a  cause  breeds  tha 
spirit,  and  youthful  crusading  vigor  makes  for  effectiv 
handling  of  it. 

Hut  the  Communist  brethren  do  not  find  it  possibl 
under  party  auspices  alone  to  reach  a  wide  enougl 
public.  When  they  tackle  jobs  with  more  than  a  clas 
or  party  appeal,  they  cover  up  their  guidance  with  ; 
respectable  front  of  non-partisan  professors,  writers 
lawyers  and  publicists.  Two  such  agencies  in  Pari 
formed  through  the  inspiration  of  Henri  Barbusse,  wh< 
is  a  Communist  Party  member  in  name  though  ii 
action  primarily  a  man  of  letters  and  wide  humanitariai 
feeling,  carry  on  a  vigorous  propaganda,  one  agains 
Fascism  all  over  Europe  and  the  other  against  th 
"White  Terror  in  the  Balkans."  'Barbusse's  positioi 

oppressed  colonial  peoples.     Almost  any  issue  of  human  ap-      in    the   literary   world    gives   them   weight   and    enlists   th 

allegiance  of  distinguished  Frenchmen  of  all  parties,  thoug! 
the  work  is  done  by  Communists  who  put  into  it  the  pe; 
of  great  turn-outs  at  meetings  and  the  publicity  of  a  fervi 
press.  They  furnish  the  emotional  background  which  make 
life  tolerable  for  the  colonies  of  exiles  in  Paris,  neutralize 
their  loneliness,  and  compensates  for  the  hardships  o 
meagre  living  and  restricted  activity.  Without  that  whicl 


peal  will  bring  out  a  crowd  to  some  great  sports  hall,  ready 
to  voice  an  apparently  inexhaustible  indignation.  Most  of 
them  are  Communists,  and  therefore  thoroughly  international 
in  feeling.  They  give  you  the  impression  of  vigorous  youth 
genuinely  aroused  to  all  the  suffering  of  their  fellow-work- 
ers in  any  corner  of  the  earth.  Nowhere  else  in  Europe 
do  such  mass  demonstrations  so  steadily  take  place,  nor 
with  such  spirit.  In  Berlin,  Vienna  and  London  there  are 
occasional  great  meetings  on  international  issues,  as  there 
are  in  New  York  and  Chicago  under  the  world  program  of 
Communist  activity,  but  in  Paris  they  reflect  a  spirit  that 
was  strong  before  Communism  organized  it.  Not  only 
Communist  leaders  speak  at  these  meetings,  but  distin- 
guished Frenchmen  identified  with  the  League  for  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  with  the  world  of  letters.  Far  more 
than  with  us,  men  of  intellectual  distinction  lend  their 


the  French  Communist  movement  expresses,  Paris  wouli 
not  be  the  world  capital  of  refuge. 

It  is  not  a  spirit  inherent  in  Communism.  It  is  the  oli 
revolutionary  spirit  of  Paris  expressed  in  successive  move 
ments  for  over  a  hundred  years  that  today  lives  in  Cora 
munism. 

Back  of  the  refugee  colonies  in  Paris  are  homelands  ii 
which  thousands  suffer  who  cannot  get  there — in  the  peas 
ant  and  workers  movements  broken  and  harried  under  th 


names  and  voices  to  causes  that  would  be  regarded  in  Amer-  dictatorships,  in  the  democratic  political  parties  no  longe 
ica  as  too  disreputable  for  any  but  the  parlor  reds  to  touch.  able  to  function  legally,  or  if  legal,  operating  under  constan 
Anatole  France,  Remain  Rolland,  Henri  Barbusse  and  others  surveillance,  and  in  the  religious  and  racial  minorities  o 
less  known  abroad  have  always  lent  their  influence  to  these  a  Central  Europe  where  majority  races  and  faiths  ride  han 
workers'  international  protests  regardless  of  what  auspices  in  the  saddle  of  their  new  nationalism.  I  have  been  in  tha 
they  go  under.  The  anarchists  agitating  for  freedom  for  Sacco  hinterland  of  the  people  who  have  fled  to  Paris.  All  ove 
and  Vanzetti  enlist  them  as  well  as  the  Communists. 
My  own  philosophy  is  not  Communist,  and  I  am 
not  therefore  a  prejudiced  witness  in  testifying  that 
the  only  really  vital  progressive  force  today  in  Euro- 
pean political  and  industrial  struggle  is  the  Commu- 
nist movement.  So  far  as  concerns  these  exiles,  pri- 
soners and  refugees,  it  is  the  only  force  rendering 
effective  help  by  organizing  propaganda  and  raising 
money  for  relief.  The  International  Red  Aid  with 
headquarters  in  Moscow  is  the  greatest  relief  agency 
that  ever  operated  for  defense  and  relief  of  the  vie- 
tims  of  political  persecution,  raising  in  its  various 
branches  all  over  the  world  over  two  million  dollars 
a  year.  In  Russia,  poor  as  it  is,  it  raises  between  a 
third  and  a  half  million  in  individual  memberships  in 
small  amounts,  and  from  people  whose  only  interest  is 
their  international  class  feeling  for  the  persecuted  work- 
ers and  peasants  of  other  lands.  The  International 
Red  Aid  does  not  recognize  nor  aid  political  prisoners 


Story  without 
'""r^c  '  ^.  ,m 
Opening  of  the 
Roumanian 
parliament. 

From  Taran!smul- 


THE  CAPITAL  UF  THE  ML  IN 


you  get  the  impression  of  thousands  living  in  silence  as 
e  price  of  living  at  all. 

Take  as  an  index  of  it  the  condition  of  the  racial  minor- 
es — twenty  million  of  them — living  outside  the  bo-jndaries 
countries  to  which  they  racially  belong,  thanks  to  the 
rcellings  out  of  the  victors  in  the  war.  All  Central 
urope  and  the  Balkans  are  a  complicated  pattern  of  dis- 
aced  peoples,  charing  under  the  rule  of  majority  races 


yokes.     No  real  internationalism  can  grow  out  of  it  until 
the  hunger  for  national  freedom  is  satisfied. 

The  center  of  activity  for  this  section  of  the  persecuted 
of  Europe  is  not  Paris  but  Vienna.  It  is  a  new  center, 
grown  up  since  the  war  in  the  freedom  from  repression  of 
any  sort  that  marks  life  in  Austria  following  its  revolution- 
ary uprootings  and  its  economic  collapse.  Vienna  is  today 
only  second  to  Paris,  though  a  distant  second,  as  a  place 


AM  |,Mai 1927, 


Euer  Woh]g£boren! 


Wir  erlauben  uns,Ihre  ganz  besondere 
Aufmerksamkeit  auf  die  beiliegende  Abschrift  eines 
uns  im  Original  vorliegenden  Notariatsaktes  zu  len- 
ken,der  das  Bestehen  einer  schandlichen  Verschwotfung 
gegen  die  rumanische  Liga  fur  Menschenrechte  beweist 
und  ersdchen  Sie  im  Namen  der  Menschliehkeit.Recht- 
lichkeit  und  DemokratSe  fiir  die  weiteste  Verbreitung 
der  In  diesem  Dokument  angefuhrten  Tatsachen  Sorge 
zu  tragen,da  nur  so  der  niedertr&chtige  Plan  der 
Siguranza  gegen  die  rumanische  Menschenrechteliga, 
die  unter  der  Leitung  des  bekannten  konservativen 
Staatsmannes  C.G.Costa-Foru  und  des  Vorsltzenden 
der  ruman.Advokatenvereinigung  Demeter  Dobrescu 
steht?sowie  gegen  die  rumanische  Antiterror-Liga 
und  e*ine  Anzahl  Arbeiterorganisationen  wirksam 
durchkreuzt  werden  kann. 

In  Erwartung,dass  Sie  sich  dieser 
hochwichtigen  Sache  annehmen  werden. 

hoaehachtungsvoll 
f,d,Komiteej 


Vienna  is  today  second  only  to  Paris  as  a  refuge  for  Balkan  exiles 


•hich  restrict  in  one  way  or  another  the  free  expression  of 
leir  cultures,  their  schools,  their  languages  and  religion. 
>nly  a  few  can  afford  to  leave  for  the  freedom  of  a  great 
:nter  like  Paris,  or  for  the  country  of  their  racial  origin. 

Worse  than  their  condition  is  that  of  the  "stateless"  peo- 
te  in  Central  Europe,  utterly  without  a  country  or  with 
le  chance  of  getting  one  under  the  present  laws.  They 
limber  at  least  half  a  million.  They  got  in  that  fix  through 
le  expiration  of  time  limits  for  naturalization  provided  in 
le  peace  treaties  creating  the  new  states,  and  by  the  diffi- 
ilty  of  proving  nationality  in  many  places  where  birth  cer- 
ficates  never  existed.  They  cannot  get  passports,  move 
vay  to  find  jobs  or  comradeship  among  their  own  people, 
r  exercise  the  rights  of  citizens  where  they  live.  They  are 
ot  represented  in  Paris,  but  they  typify  the  homelessness 
f  the  Paris  colonies.  They  are,  in  a  quiet,  hopeless  sort 
f  way,  as  truly  prisoners  as  the  victims  of  political  persecu- 
on  in  prison,  or  the  Paris  refugees. 

If  frontiers  were  down,  if  migration  were  free,  if  work 
'ere  available,  a  huge  movement  would  take  place  all  over 
Europe  like  the  great  streams  of  early  days — for  escape  to 
riendlier  lands,  for  union  with  kin.  You  feel  today  how 
ghtly  they  are  held,  how  gladly  they  would  burst  the 
rtificial  bonds  of  frontiers  to  win  a  freer  living.  National- 
m  is  more  intense  than  ever,  especially  under  majority 


of  refuge  and  activity  for  exiles  from  Balkan  dictatorships, 
and  in  behalf  of  these  racial  and  religious  minorities.  TTTere 
is  no  third  center,  unless  one  adds  Russia,  the  refuge  of 
Communists  fleeing  from  almost  anywhere,  even  a  few  from 
the  United  States.  Berlin  is  claimed  as  a  freer  center  than 
Paris,  and  it  appears  to  be  for  the  Oriental  students  who 
flock  there  in  large  numbers,  carrying  on  in  their  spare  time 
anti-imperialist  agitation  with  the  Communists.  But  the 
social  atmosphere  is  inhospitable;  the  cosmopolitanism  of 
Paris  is  lacking,  and  refugees  don't  accept  simply  a  formal 
freedom.  They'd  rather  risk  the  French  police  for  the 
French  spirit. 

OF  far  less  importance  in  numbers  and  activity  in  Paris 
than  these  refugees  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  are 
the  groups  of  black,  brown  and  yellow  French  colonials  who 
agitate  there  for  freedom  of  the  colonies  from  French  rule, 
just  as  our  Filipino  independence  advocates  agitate  in  the 
United  States.  But  with  the  difference  that  in  France  they 
may  agitate  freely  what  it  is  illegal  to  advocate  in  the  col- 
onies themselves.  Many  of  them  are  outlawed  in  the 
colonies,  but  comparatively  free  in  France.  The  practical 
sense  of  French  politicians  allows  them  to  agitate  wherever 
it  will  do  no  good.  They  plug  away  at  it  in  Paris  in 
alliance  with  the  left  wing  of  the  League  for  the  Rights  of 


Proletarier  in  Todesgefohr! 


Man  and  with  the 
Communist  Party. 
Even  the  Syrians  per- 
secuted under  the 
French  mandate  for 
their  nationalist  activ- 
ities maintain  a  bureau 
in  Paris  for  protest 
and  propaganda.  These 
colonials  have  some 
effect  on  French  opin- 
ion, but  little  back 
home,  where  they  are 
not  allowed  to  trans- 
late into  their  own 
languages  and  where 
natives  do  not  read 
French.  One  Arab- 
ian enthusiast  is  now 
serving  two  years  in 
a  Syrian  prison  for 
merely  translating  a 
speech  freely  reported 
in  the  French  press. 
Dozens  are  locked  up 
in  the  colonial  prisons 
of  north  Africa  and 
Indo-China  for  na- 
tionalist activities.  One 
of  them,  whose  record 
I  saw,  is  serving  time 
merely  for  a  public 
statement  that  Marcel 
Cachin,  Communist 
deputy,  is  an  intelli- 
gent man.  But  I  re- 
member the  Connecti- 
cut courts  jailed  an 
alien  a  few  years  ago 
for  a  statement  in 
private  conversation 
that  "Lenin  was  the 

most  brainiest  man  in  the  world."    Even  bad  English  hardly 
deserves  that  much ! 

The  native  movements  of  protest  against  colonial  exploita- 
tion are  growing  in  all  the  French  colonies,  and  find  their 
reflex  in  Paris  in  an  increasing  number  of  little  papers,  a 
large  pamphlet  literature,  public  meetings  arranged  both  by 
Communists  and  respectable  middle-class  intellectuals,  and 
by  a  nervous  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  French  colonial 
office.  The  native  agitators  in  Paris  number  only  a  feu- 
hundred,  but  even  those  few  can  make  a  lot  of  propaganda. 
Just  a  handful  of  Filipinos  at  Washington  manage  to  reflect 
their  home  movement  pretty  vigorously.  In  Paris  such 
agitation  is  as  much  more  active  as  French  political  life  is 
more  active  than  ours.  Their  chief  support  is  the  Com- 
munist Party,  committed  to  absolute  and  immediate  inde- 
pendence of  all  colonies — a  romantic  outlook  which  pleases 
the  natives  anyway.  But  the  price  of  that  alliance  is  the 
same  surveillance  and  interference  by  the  government  as  is 
visited  on  French  Communists.  Blacks  are  treated  as  equals 
in  France,  equally  well  and  badly.  But  not  in  the  colonies. 
One  rangy  black  Negro  from  Senegal,  who  painted  in  sharp 
colors  the  attitude  of  the  natives,  said  to  me,  "They  don't 


Die  zwei  aufrechten  K&mpfer 

Sacco  und  Vanzetti 

sollen  diese  Woche  faut  BeschluB  des  amerikanischer, 
Gerichtes  in  Magaaclmsetg  dnrch  dert  elektri* 
Sf nil!   gemordet  werden,  trotzdem   daft 
ihre  Cnschnld  erwlesen  l»t» 

unaarische  Arbeit er  will  man  durch 

das    Standgericht    der     Horthy- 

Bethlen-Henker   dent    Galgen 

liberliefern. 

Proletariat !  Rettet  eure  BrQder  a  us  den 
HMnden  der  weiRen  Beslle! 

Kommt  alle  zu   dem  am  Donnerstag,   den 

14.  April   1927,   urn  7  Uhr   abends,  beim 

Stalehner,  XVII,  Jorgerstrafie  22 

stattfindenden 

Protestmeeting 

Oesterr.  Itote  Hilfe. 


Verlezer  und  Mr  den  Inhalt-verantwo-tllch:  Matke  Schorr,  VIII.  SchlBssel- 
gasse  12.  —  Duick  Melaat  Ich  A.  Q.  IX.  Pramergas&e  6. 


Austria  is  the  new  center  for  the  "stateless"  people 
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dividually.  They  trad 

in  us  wholesale.     Ou 
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from    one   country  t 
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after  the  War,  will 
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They  say  slavery  ha 

been  abolished.    It  hi 

only  been  modernized. 
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aided   occasionally  1 

the  native  delegates  : 

the  French  parliamei 
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and  flagrant  injustia 
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Curiously  enou] 
"our  own"  little  Ha 
is  allied  with  thei 
Her  "official"  repi 
sentative  sits  in  t 
Intercolonial  Unic 


and  conducts  from  sympathetic  vantage  points  a  propagan 
which  has  been  heard  even  on  our  shores.  The  Haiti 
colony  in  Paris  has  always  been  considerable,  especially  t 
students,  and  they  arouse  an  easy  sympathy  among  I 
French,  who  regard  them  as  their  own  people — and  victi 
of  American  finance  imperialism  which  the  French  hate 
their  own  account  as  well.  Haitians  escaping  the  rule 
our  Marines  go  to  Paris  just  like  the  refugees  from  1 
dictatorships  of  Europe. 

MY  story  has  hit  only  the  high  spots  of  this  little  woi 
of  refuge.  It  would  take  close  study  to  ferret  out 
the  groups,  to  gauge  their  activity,  to  appraise  their  effe 
Nobody  knows  them  all.  It  is  a  shifting  scene  spre 
out  for  us  here  in  Paris  and  its  actors  are  changing  fn 
week  to  week. 

But  the  sum  total  of  it  all  is  to  keep  alive  and  act 
those  movements  toward  freedom  that  are  either  wholly  i 
possible  in  home  countries  or  so  throttled  as  to  be  voicelt 
Not  a  single  activity  of  the  many-sided  fight  for  freedom 
against  tyranny  is  missing,  from  anti-feudalism  to  pro-Co 
munism.  And  enough  French  men  and  women  are  hospita 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  MEN    Wll 


to  each  of  them  to  make  life  tolerable  and  activity  possible. 
I  touched  them  all  without  feeling  myself  a  partisan  of  any 
group  against  another,  whatever  their  differences  of  phil- 
osophy or  class  origin,  for  they  all  merged  into  a  spirit  of 
revolt  and  of  affirmation  greater  than  any  program : — re- 
volt against  the  little  privileged  classes  who  hold  such  vast 
powers  by  violence  today  in  a  world  that  still  lives  at  bot- 
tom by  violence;  affirmation  of  a  faith  that  shall  destroy 
them,  a  faith  in  the  people  expressed  either  in  old  demo- 
cratic formulas  or  in  modern  class  struggle. 

BOVE  their  conflict  of  ideas  as  to  how  emancipation 
_  shall  be  won,  stands  clear  a  force  of  character  that 
makes  them  one.  From  left  wing'  to  right,  of  whatever 
race,  they  gave  me  the  glow  you  get  from  seeing  disinterested 
devotion  to  a  cause,  the  faith  that  simply  will  not  be  shaken 
by  defeat  of  everything  they  have  striven  for,  the  good  cheer 


that  blesses  those  who  know  that  fighting,  not  winning,  is 
all  life  is  likely  to  give  them. 

The  world  they  work  to  build  is  far  off.  They  are  no 
reformers  of  minor  ills.  They  strike  deep  at  the  roots 
of  ancient  major  evils  which  will  stand  many  years  between 
us  and  the  dreams  of  freedom  and  equality.  If  Paris  has 
only  saved  them  for  what  they  are  themselves  in  character 
and  influence,  she  has  merited  well  of  those  who  build  for 
the  future. 

But  I  suspect  that  the  conflicts  of  the  world  of  today 
will  not  leave  them  there  to  their  deaths,  in  comparative 
futility.  Their  battle  is  behind — and  lost;  it  is  before — 
and  to  be  fought  again.  Whether  they  see  achieved  the 
goals  for  which  they  fight — national  freedom,  political  lib- 
erty, workers'  control  in  industry,  colonial  independence — 
these  things  will  one  day  be  won.  Even  in  their  city  of 
refuge  they  are  contributing  to  the  winning. 


" Nothing  to  Lose  but  Chains" 


Comite    de    Defense   des   Victimes   du 
et  de   la   Terreur  Blanche 


Fascisme 


55,  Rue   du    Faubourg-Montmartre,   PARIS 
I'rcsiJcnl  .  Henri  UARliUSSE 

BULLETIN     SPECIAL 


En     Italic. 
Berceau  da  Fascism* 


A  L'AIDE 


D  UN  PEUPLE 


MARTYRISE 


The  cover  o}  the  February  issue  of  a  bulletin  on  Fascism  issued  by 
Barbusse's  Defense  Committee.  The  drawing  is  by  Robert  Minor 


Judge  Lindsey  Out  but  Not  Down 


twenty  years  ago  this  month,  Charities 
and  Commons,  forerunner  of  The  Survey, 
published  an  editorial  by  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey  of  Denver  defending  the  constitu- 
tionality  of  the  juvenile  court  of  that  city 
about  to  be  set  up  under  a  law  which  he 
himself  had  drafted.  Eight  preceding  years  of  frank  and 
resolute  public  service  in  Denver  had  made  for  the  young 
judge  many  strong  friends  and  also  strong  enemies.  In 
these  past  twenty  years  there  is  hardly  a  volume  of  The 
Survey  that  has  not  carried  the  story  of  Judge  Lindsey's 
achievements  despite  bitter  political  opposition. 

The  more  pity  that  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  continuous 
service  in  the  courts  of  Denver,  Judge  Lindsey  is  out  of 
office.  The  successive  rounds  of  his  three-year  fight  with 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  (see  The  Survey,  June  i,  1925; 
November  I,  1925;  January  15,  1926;  February  15,  1927) 
recently  ended  in  defeat  when  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  found  it  impossible  to  take  jurisdiction  in  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado.  The 
only  possibility  of  his  continuance  in  office  was  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  county  commissioners.  But  on  July  I,  while 
Commissioner  Clem  Collins  was  out  of  town,  Commissioners 
Charles  D.  Vail  and  Thomas  F.  Dolan  held  a  meeting  at 
which  Commissioner  Dolan  moved  to  appoint  Robert  W. 
Steele  as  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  explained  his 
qualifications,  while  Commissioner  Dolan  seconded  the  mo- 
tion and  the  two  men  elected  Mr.  Steele  "unflnimously." 
According  to  statements  attributed  to  them  by  the  news- 
papers, nine  other  applications  for  the  office — among  them 
Judge  Lindsey's — were  not  even  considered. 

Thus  ironically  is  ended  for  the  time  being  the  effort 
of  Denver's  best  known  citizen  to  carry  on  the  public  work 
which  he  himself  originated  and  for  which  his  city  is  known 
internationally.  The  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver  was  not 
the  first  of  its  kind,  though  it  greatly  extended  the  scope  of 
some  of  the  earlier  separate  courts,  such  as  those  of  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Chicago,  through  its  power  to  try  not  only 
children  themselves  but  any  case  in  which  the  protection 
of  children  was  involved.  Because  of  the  energy,  the 
originality,  and  the  fearlessness  of  its  judge,  however,  it  is 
the  work  in  Denver  which  has  done  most  to  write  "juvenile 
court"  into  public  understanding  as  a  place  to  which  children 
go  not  to  be  judged  but  to  be  understood  and  helped.  Judge 
Lindsey's  basic  demand  that  children  be  protected  from  the 
impersonal  mechanics  of  the  law  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
public  expresses  the  philosophy  of  the  new  and  constructive 
penology,  which  asks  not  that  the  crime  be  punished,  but 
that  the  offender  be  treated. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Denver  the  tragedy  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  comprises  even  more  than  the  resignation 
of  Judge  Lindsey.  When  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
became  known  every  officer  and  most  of  the  members  of 
the  secretarial  staff  of  Judge  Lindsey's  court  joined  in  a 
spontaneous  letter  of  "unreserved  admiration"  of  his  work 
and  his  position,  signed  by  eighteen  of  a  group  of  twenty-one. 


.  .  .  But  far  greater  even  than  his  incomparable  achieve- 
ments in  giving  Colorado  the  leading  place  it  has  in  child  wel- 
fare legislation  and  procedure  is,  we  feel,  his  tireless  and  un- 
compromising fight  against  the  causes  of  economic  and  social 

injustice Those    of    us    who    have    had    the    exceptional 

privilege  of  daily  contact  with  him  in  his  work  and  in  his  strug- 
gles to  help  create  a  juster  and  finer  community  wish  to 
acknowledge  our  debt  to  him  for  the  clear  vision  he  has  ever 
held  before  us  of  what  human  relations  and  human  lives  might 
mean.  With  such  national  and  international  recognition  of  his 
work  as  he  has  long  received  our  expression  of  opinion  can 
mean  but  little — save  this:  So  strongly  do  we  feel  these  things 
that  should  he  be  prevented  from  continuing  the  service  he  has 
given  these  past  twenty-seven  years  our  own  relation  with  the 
work  he  has  created  would  instantly  cease  with  his  going. 

When  the  letter  was  read  at  a  dinner  given  to  Judge 
I  indsey  on  June  13,  he  urged  the  staff  to  remain  if  an  op- 
portunity was  given.  Yet  the  day  after  Judge  Steele  took 
office  the  resignations  of  fourteen  officers  and  other  members 
of  the  court  were  placed  on  his  desk  and  the  fifteenth  was 
given  him  later.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Denver  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  was  called 
to  discuss  their  action,  at  which  a  number  of  persons  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  social 
workers  to  stay  by  the  job,  come  what  may.  A  letter  ex- 
plaining the  position  of  the  group  was  made  public  by 
Josephine  Roche,  who  had  resigned  as  referee  and  clerk  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  quoting  Judge  Steele's  expressed  de- 
termination to  act  "in  the  capacity  of  a  judge  and  not  that 
of  a  social  psychologist  or  reformer,"  his  intention  to  make 
the  court  "as  nearly  like  other  courts  of  record  in  the  state 
as  is  possible  under  the  law,"  and  his  opinion  that  cases  in- 
volving an  issue  in  law  "should  be  handled  in  the  manner 
customary  in  law  rather  than  by  private  consultation  with 
the  judge."  Miss  Roche  declared: 

This  announced  policy  can  be  characterized  only  as  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  ideals  and  a  wiping  out  of  the  foundation  of 
juvenile  court  work.  The  effect  is  that  there  is  no  juvenile 
court  in  the  sense  we  have  known  it.  We  refuse  to  go  back 
because  we  would  be  but  lending  ourselves  to  an  effort  to  create 
an  impression  that  juvenile  court  work  is  still  going  on  when,  in 
fact,  it  was  destroyed  by  Judge  Steele's  statement  on  the  date 
of  his  induction  into  office.  And  no  one,  so  much  as  we,  can 
realize  the  extent  of  the  tragedy  to  innumerable  men,  women 
and  children  who  desperately  need  the  human  service  which  the 
court  has  heretofore  rendered  and  who  are  being  made  the 
sacrifice  in  the  situation  by  the  industrial  and  political  interests 
which  have  long  been  bitterly  determined  to  punish  Judge  Lind- 
sey for  his  fight  for  economic  justice. 

While  public  statements  and  private  letters  are  pouring 
in  to  express  sympathy  with  Judge  Lindsey's  position  and 
hope  that  some  way  can  be  found  to  enable  the  city  again 
to  gain  by  his  services,  another  direct  appreciation  came  in 
the  little  stream  of  parents  and  children  who  find  the  way 
to  his  house  and  insist  that  he  talk  with  them  in  a  parlor 
if  not  in  a  courtroom.  Among  those  who  came  the  first  day 
of  his  absence  from  the  court  were  two  boys,  accompanied 
by.  their  mother,  who  asked  to  "consult  the  judge." 

"But  I'm  no  longer  judge,"  he  pointed  out. 

"Ah,  gwan,!"  declared  the  delinquent  admirer,  "you're 
always  judge." 
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Edited  by  LEON  WHIPPLE 

Whither  India? 

MOTHICR   INDIA,   by  Kathcrine  Mayo.      Harcoitrt,  Brace  &•   Co.      440  pp. 
Price  $3.75   postpaid  of   The  Surrey. 

EW  books  deserve  the  blurb  "challenging." 
They  are  no  more  challenging  than  a  sponge. 
Miss  Mayo's  Mother  India  is  challenging, 
prickly  with  facts  and  neglected  angles  of 
approach  as  a  fretful  porpentine.  It  forms 
a  social  worker's  approach  and  takes  the 
individual  Indian  as  a  problem  in  biology  and  psychology, 
and  so  happily  removes  itself  from  the  field  of  romance,  of 
disputation  over  nationalism,  and  of  religious  controversy.  I 
confess  I  learned  more  from  this  book  on  the  inner  Indian 
and  why  the  East  is  East  than  I  ever  knew  before.  It  seems 
to  look  at  elementals,  and  while  not  complete,  either  in 
viewpoint  or  evidence,  and  certainly  not  all  true,  for  nothing 
can  be  all  true  of  India,  it  is  true  enough  to  provide  a  great 
light.  Whether  you  are  sending  a  missionary  to  India,  or 
laboring  for  Indian  nationalism,  or  concerned  with  world 
health,  or  just  humanely  zealous  to  reduce  the  gross  suffering 
in  the  world,  you  will  find  new  knowledge  and  stimulation 
in  this  clear-eyed  outsider's  appraisal  of  the  mystery  of  India. 
The  book  is  a  kind  of  case-work  survey  of  certain  things 
that  we  should  know  of  India.  It  is  not  always  convincing 
for  evidence  is  not  given  to  prove  how  widespread  are  the 
evils  of  which  individual  cases  are  presented.  It  lacks 
statistical  foundation  for  Indian  statistics  are,  if  possible, 
more  uncertain  than  statistics  in  general.  Its  main  thesis 
is  that  the  Indian  people  by  their  sex-life,  by  the  deadening 
fatalism  of  their  religion  and  religion-descended  folkways, 
by  their  indifference  to  sanitation,  and  by  their  blindness  to 
economic  reality,  have  fallen  into  a  present  state  of  race 
inertia  and  illusion  that  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 
muster  strength  in  themselves  to  take  advantage  of  whatever 
blessings  western  civilization  has  to  offer. 

The  metaphysical  problem  of  whether  these  blessings  are 
unmitigated  or  whether  everybody  should  want  them,  Miss 
Mayo  does  not  take  up.  She  assumes  that  happy  wives, 
healthy  children,  pure  milk  and  water,  grade  schools, 
maternity  care,  and  successful  agriculture  are  good  things 
whatever  you  think  of  the  destiny  of  man,  here  or  hereafter. 
She  is  interested  in  the  practical  things  that  a  wise  woman 
might  want  for  a  community  she  had  been  sent  to  serve. 
She  believes  these  things  are  prerequisites  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  politically  she  thinks  the  trouble  is  not  with  the 
British  governors  nor  the  lack  of  swaraj,  but  with  this  sex- 
and  disease-weakened  Indian  human  being.  Her  mind  runs 
to  biology,  not  to  politics.  For  example: 


Illustration  by  Aaron  Douglas  from  Qod's  Trombones, 

by  James  Weldon   Johnson,   The  Viking    Press.     Mr. 

Douglas   won   first  prize   in  a  recent  art  contest  held 

by  the  Negro  magazine,  Opportunity 

The  whole  pyramid  of  India's  woes,  material  and  spir- 
itual .  .  .  rests  upon  a  rock-bottom  physical  base.  This  base 
is,  simply,  his  manner  of  getting  into  the  world  and  his  sex- 
life  thenceforward.  The  Indian  girl,  in  common  practice,  looks 
for  motherhood  nine  months  after  reaching  puberty,  or  any- 
where between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen. 

The  Indian  male  is  the  victim  of  an  insatiable  sex  impulse, 
and  the  female  the  victim  of  the  male.  Their  mysticism  is 
not  ascetic  nor  rises  from  any  hysteria  of  suppressed  desire. 
The  train  of  evils  is  pictured  in  several  appalling  chapters. 
There  are  no  virgins  after  puberty.  The  girl  is  simply  not 
safe.  This  leads  to  child-marriage  as  a  protection  and  to 
assure  the  son  the  father  needs  for  his  soul's  safety.  Miss 
Mayo  quotes  authority,  both  native  and  English,  for  the 
statement  that  the  primary  school  system  needed  above  all 
else  is  impossible  because  native  unmarried  teachers  on  whom 
it  must  depend  dare  not  go  out  to  teach  for  fear  of  the  men. 

The  child  wife  is  mistreated  sexually,  is  too  young  and 
weak  to  bear  fit  babies,  suffers  martyrdom  in  the  delivery, 
and  is  often  made  sterile  by  disease  or  maltreatment.  She 
is  abysmally  ignorant  of  child  hygiene.  Every  year  2,000,000 
babies  die  in  India.  She  is  unoccupied  and  often  in  purdah 
(permanent  seclusion)  and  fills  her  whole  life  with  sex, 
emphasized  by  religion.  She  passes  on  this  preoccupation  to 
the  child,  even  teaching  it  to  abuse  its  body.  The  vicious 
circle  is  repeated.  The  men  are  worn  out  from  excesses  at 
thirty,  and  being  promiscuous,  infect  both  themselves  and 
their  women  with  venereal  disease.  The  average  expectancy 
of  life  is  23  years.  The  rest  of  the  sad  tale  must  be  read 
in  the  book — the  fate  of  widows,  the  sickness  and  ignorance 
due  to  seclusion  in  the  zenana,  the  horrors  of  native  mid- 
wifery with  the  cow  often  a  participant  in  the  event.  The 
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race  so  born  is  too  weak  to  bear  its  own  burdens.    That  is 
the  root  of  the  trouble. 

If  you  turn  to  education,  the  job  is  to  bring  some 
220,000,000  Indian  villagers  up  to  the  beginning  of  de- 
mocracy—literacy. But  121,000,000  females  and  28,500,000 
untouchables,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  population  of  British 
India,  are  kept  in  ignorance  by  the  deliberate  will  of  the 
orthodox  Hindu.  Even  the  educated  man  wants  only  to 
get  an  office  and  does  not  return  to  serve  his  own  people. 
The  Indian  regards  a  college  degree  as  a  pension. 

THEN  there  is  the  dead  weight  of  religious  tradition  and 
tabus,  not  of  the  mystic  and  spiritual  religion  we  read 
of,  but  the  religion  of  mere  inherited  folkways.  Take  the 
sacred  cow.  It  is  declared  that  half  the  present  number  of 
cows  would  supply  exactly  the  same  amount  of  milk  if  they 
were  of  good  breeds  and  well-nourished.  But  the  poor 
cows  remain,  often  starved  to  death,  because  the  cow  is  a 
religious  not  an  economic  institution.  Her  dung  is  burned 
for  fuel  or  used  for  wall  plaster  and  so  lost  for  fertilizer; 
and  her  bones  may  not  be  ground  into  bone-meal  because 
religion  forbids.  The  slants  on  Indian  agriculture  with  its 
need  for  carefully  bred  cattle,  crop  rotation,  and  machine 
aid  are  illuminating. 

These  hints  must  stand  for  the  color  and  content  of  the 
book.  The  same  keen,  common-sense  observation  is  directed 
at  the  present  workings  of  the  governmental  reforms,  at 
the  relations  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan,  at  the  problem 
of  castes  and  the  untouchables.  And  every  segment  of  this 
hie  depends  on  the  biological  factor  mentioned  above  plus 
the  omnipresent,  inter-penetrating,  mind-puzzling  psychology 
of  the  Indian  and  his  religion. 

The  author  offers  no  remedy;  she  merely  made  a  survey 
of  certain  fields  not  commonly  exploited  in  literature  on 
India.  She  admits  other  facts  left  untouched,  and  even  that 
the  evils  found  in  India  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Humility  and  patience  are  virtues  in  the  face  of 
this  incomprehensible  ancient  and  vast  agglomeration  of 
tropical  life.  Nothing  can  be  hurried,  for  timeless  India 
will  take  her  time  and  high-powered  uplift  and  clean-up 
drives  will  be  wasted  on  this  quarter  of  a  billion  people, 
rooted  in  fatalism.  The  very  motives  the  West  uses  are 
not  there.  How  can  you  sell  insurance  to  a  man  with  one 
eye  cocked  hopefully  on  eternity?  How  work  democracy 
when  you  have  no  schools,  8  per  cent  literacy,  and  no  books 
or  newspapers?  How  make  men  kill  rats  to  stop  the  plague 
if  they  think  that  by  killing  rats  they  lose  a  millenium  or 
so  in  their  soul's  progress?  They  are  on  an  express  bound 
through  eternity  and  the  earth  is  just  a  local  stop.  To  the 
Indian,  life  is  a  tunnel  between  two  lights ;  to  the  West, 
death  is  the  tunnel.  Kipling  was  right — the  twain  shall 
never  meet.  Near  the  equator  where  by  the  lay  of  the  land 
much  of  the  East  is,  you  have  to  stay  quiet  to  live ;  toward 
the  poles  you  have  to  hustle.  There  nature  invites  you  to 


breed  and  live;  here  she  challenges  you  to  fight  or  die. 

But  despite  these  polar  differences,  India  is  slowly  im 
proving  according  to  western  standards.  The  beneficen: 
forces  are  weak  singly,  but  in  toto,  they  are  changing  th( 
changeless.  The  Christian  influence  is  meagre  but  healthfu 
in  that  while  it  too  as  religion  is  concerned  with  eterna 
life,  it  preaches  that  a  present  humanitarian  zeal  is  the  besi 
way  to  win  everlasting  peace.  Miss  Mayo  is  a  propagandist 
in  that  she  expresses  scant  criticism  of  the  British  rule  and 
implies  it  is  doing  as  much  as  it  can  as  fast  as  the  peoph 
will  allow.  She  praises  their  efforts  and  discounts  theii 
exploitations,  pointing  out  that  in  247,000,000  people  ther( 
are  only  64,432  governmental  English.  She  is  franklj 
skeptical  of  Indian  nationalism  and  judges  that  what  is 
wrong  with  India  is  the  Indian,  not  the  Englishman.  Sht 
does  not  think  the  time  is  ripe  to  turn  the  country  over  tc 
the  Indians  with  their  present  biological  and  psychological 
traits.  Their  religion,  castes,  and  folkways  will  perpetuate 
the  present  evils.  From  the  logic  of  her  thesis  that  the 
trouble  is  in  the  nature  of  the  people  she  cannot  believe  in 
su'araj.  The  enervation  of  the  physical  stock  so  con- 
vincingly pictured  cannot  give  birth  to  the  energy  and  self- 
serving  ambition  that  would  drive  the  state  forward.  Yet 
she  argues  vigorously  for  compulsory  education — the  be- 
ginning of  discontent  with  overlords. 

Miss  Mayo  is  caustic  on  the  ignorance  and  sentimentalism 
of  the  native  legislator  and  agitator,  yet  never  once  uses  the 
word  'Bolshevik.  She  does  not  spare  those  heroes  to  the 
western  idealist,  Tagore,  the  dreamer,  and  Gandhi,  incon- 
sistent doctrinaire  of  the  simple  life.  She  challenges  the 
educated  Indian  to  give  up  his  self-gratulation  over 
cultural  attainments  and  his  search  for  a  government  job, 
and  go  back  to  his  village  to  work  for  the  good  of  his  people 
in  the  homely  and  urgent  needs  of  life. 

FINALLY  she  finds  hope  in  sanitary  and  health  measures, 
for  these  strike  at  biological  roots.  I  gathered  from  the 
book  that  the  prime  need  of  India  is  teaching  on  health, 
sex-hygiene,  maternity  and  infant  welfare,  sanitation  and 
plague  prevention.  After  that,  farm  demonstration,  and 
finally  common  schools.  Until  these  come  there  will  be  no 
human  basis  for  stcdraj.  She  omits  the  rebuttal  of  the 
Indian  nationalist  and  western  radical  that  if  you  remove 
imperialism  and  give  the  common  folk  of  India  a  better 
life,  a  stake  in  the  land,  and  a  voice  in  his  own  govern- 
ment, he  will  gain  self-respect,  generate  energy,  and  go 
ahead  under  his  own  steam.  His  fatalism  may  not  all  be 
due  to  climate  or  religion,  but  partly  to  English  domination 
that,  as  he  complains,  has  weakened  him  even  when  it  has 
helped.  Give  the  Indian  a  chance  to  conquer  his  fate  and 
he  will  take  more  interest  in  himself  and  in  the  present. 

The  next  question  one  asks  is,  Why  not  let  India  alone? 
She  may  preserve  for  us,  even  with  a  high  death-rate,  the 
concept  that  life  is  not  a  mere  snippet  of  time  to  be  misered 
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ver,  but  a  majestic  progress  through  eternity.  If  you  make 
er  occidental,  you  may  kill  her  true  mysticism.  Let  the 
ndian  live  as  he  wants,  dirty,  miserable,  and  sick,  and  die 
5  he  finds  appropriate.  That  is  his  way  and  his  choice. 
•  waraj  at  bottom  means  the  right  to  do  as  you  like  with 
our  country  and  your  life,  however  distressing  the  outcome 
->  a  paternal  bystander  who  wants  to  intervene  and  help 
ecause,  he  thinks,  so  he  can  win  Paradise.  India  may  j 
refer  the  evils  she  knows  and  has  grown  indifferent  to 
ather  than  a  visitation  of  evils  from  the  West  to  which 
/e  have  grown  indifferent.  In  a  choice  of  evils,  she  prefers 
er  own  to  which,  so  to  speak,  she  has  established  a  spiritual 
•nmunity.  Her  slogan  may  be,  "No  sanitation  without 
epresentation !" 

Here  Miss  Mayo  rather  has  the  last  word.  The  evils  of 
india  are  more  communicable  than  ours.  You  catch  cholera 
asier  than  you  do  skyscrapers.  Indeed  you  may  reject 
kyscrapers  altogether,  but  cholera  does  not  ask  either  re- 
ection  or  consent.  India  incubates  today  more  plagues  than 
>rophets — and  germs  are  international.  She  is  a  "carrier" 
tation,  a  sort  of  international  Typhoid  Mary,  and  so  a 
^orld-wide  menace  to  health.  That  is  our  true  stake  in 
!ndia,  says  the  author.  Her  ports  are  disease  traps  for  the 
kilors  of  the  world ;  and  health  experts  wonder  whether 
hey  can  always  quarantine  their  frontiers  against  epidemics 
orn  out  of  India.  Bubonic  plague  has  cost  her  11,000,000 
ives  since  1896.  Hook-worm  and  malaria  sap  the  strength 
if  her  people.  The  common  village  water-tank  is  a  breeder 
if  malaria  and  cholera — yet  the  villagers  leave  the  sanitary 
veils  provided  by  British  engineers  to  sit  and  gossip  around 
he  deadly  tank  as  Americans  once  did  at  the  crossroads 
tore.  Religious  festivals  and  rituals  are  notorious  spreaders 
if  disease.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  folkways. 

India  is  plague-ridden,  morally  and  physically,  yet  has 
lot  the  will  to  rid  herself  of  the  plagues.  She  needs  outside 
iclp  to  be  safe  for  outsiders.  Whence  is  that  help  to  come? 
iow  is  it  to  be  administered  ?  These  are  the  final  challenges 
if  this  challenging  book.  They  are  directed  at  the  Indian, 
irthodox  or  agitator,  to  British  imperialism,  and  to  the 
vorld  at  large. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

What  Mills  Do  to  Men 

THIS  is  an  autobiographical  novel  written  by  a  man 
who  has  worked  in  the  mills  with  his  eyes  open.  Two 
'ears  ago  he  wrote  a  short  narrative  called  Steel.  Now  he 
vrites  about  a  radical  movement  and  copper  cements  the 
wo  together  with  a  love  story  which  is  both  gripping  and 
ragic,  though  not  material  to  the  central  theme.  That 
heme  is  work,  entertainingly  but  profoundly  related  to 
nodern  industry. 

I  was  taken  back  to  my  teens  in  an  iron  furnace,  to 
eighteen  cents  an  hour  and  twelve  hours  a  day,  to  Fuller 
vho  twenty  years  earlier  came  there  to  get  a  stake  to  go  to 
allege  to  be  a  doctor — but  he  married  instead.  Then  there 
vas  Big  Ole  who  used  to  say  that  it  didn't  hurt  any  more 
ifter  ten  years,  when  the  harness  would  fit.  I  was  carried 
igain  to  the  Utah  Copper  Company  in  my  twenties,  to  the 
:restles  where  I  worked,  to  the  smell  of  sulphur,  to  the 
jreasy  boarding  house,  and  to  Tony  the  Wop  who  ate 
unch  with  me  on  the  slag  pile.  The  seagulls,  white  and 
:rim  and  red-legged,  would  fly  down  for  the  scraps  and 
vhen  we  closed  our  pails  to  go  to  work  they  would  sail 
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ance,   juvenile    courts,    visiting 
teaching,   and  psychiatric  so- 
cial  work.    Graduates    of 
accredited  colleges  eligi- 
ble   for    the    degree 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Summer  session  for  experienced  social 
workers 

For  information  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 

New     Jersey 


Select  a  suburb  which  has  a  progressive 
school 

Ircrakatbp 

Nursery   group   to   eighth   grade   for   boys   and   girls. 
Cooperative  organization.    Hot  luncheon.    School  bus. 

Write   for   booklet 

Miss  ANNA  J.  GANNETT,  Director 

224  ORANGE   ROAD  MONTCLAIR,   N.   J. 


France 


Iff  J~C//OG/ 

PAR  VILLEHINtS  (S&O)  PRANCE 

near  Paris 

Stone  buildings,  central  heating,  modern 
plumbing,  Science  Laboratory.  Manual 
training.  Extensive  athletic  fields.  Milk, 
eggs,  and  vegetables  from  own  farm  on 
premises.  Preparation  for  American 
University  examinations  under  compe- 
tent experts.  Prospectus  on  application 
to  Thomas  Burton,  M.A.,  Headmaster, 
at  the  Chateau,  or,  New  York  Address: 
Room  1405,  21  West  44th  Street. 


complacently  over  the  silvery  spread  of  Salt  Lake  to  til 
purple  hills  beyond.  Tony  would  watch  wistfully  and  thtl 
turn  maliciously  to  me,  "You  try  to  do  that !  Huh  ?" 

One  finishes  the  book  a   little  depressed   but  convince' i 
We  are  taken  quickly  from  a  smug  New  England  weddirj 
to  job-hunting  in  New  York.    The  hero  connects  up  will 
a    radical    publication,    the   organ    of    a   movement    that 
organized   to   lift  the   world   out  of   economic   bondage  ;| 
well   as   to   dispel    ignorance   from   the    face   of    the   eartll 
The  author  for  a  while  identifies  himself  with  the  "mow 
ment,"  but  finally  drifts  off  to  the  copper  mills  where  \ 
begins    at    the    bottom   of    the    ladder.     Against    the    bacl 
ground   of   industry   with   its  gruelling   reality   he   portraj 
the    "movement"    and    the    naivete    of    its    well    meanin 
sponsors.    At  the  same  time  he  is  building  up  his  own  ii 
dictment  of  that  relentless   and   impersonal   state  of  affaii 
called  the  machine  age. 

His  indictment  relates  to  work  and  the  hopelessness  t 
work  as  a  source  of  joy  once  it  has  become  a  commodity  o 
the  industrial  market.  He  turns  to  work  with  the  zest  c 
youth,  vents  his  imagination  on  it.  By  work  he  will  ris 
through  a  series  of  promotions  from  the  foundry  to  th 
glass-top  desk,  or  the  laboratory.  By  night  he  pores  ove 
economics  and  chemistry,  by  day  he  takes  mental  notes  ot 
the  practical  side.  Then  the  light  breaks.  The  man  at  hi  I 
left,  efficient  as  a  machine  itself,  has  worked  eighteen  year 
without  a  promotion.  The  boss,  a  boozer  with  a  burnt-ou 
stomach,  rules  like  a  tyrant,  but  they  keep  him  because  h 
"knows  copper."  There  is  no  promotion.  No  place  ti 
promote  to. 

The  tyranny  of  the  boss,  the  deadening  monotony,  am 
the  blankness  of  the  future  are  only  exaggerated  by  thi 
fear  of  unemployment  that  comes,  .like  elections,  every  fou 
years.  Yes,  it's  a  good  book.  Sociologically,  it  is  a  document 

NELS  ANDERSON 

BREAD    AND    FIRE,    by    Charles    Kumford    Walker.      Houghlm    Mifflin 
302  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of   The  Sun-ey. 

Books  Go  West  in  America 

THIS  book  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  frontiei 
upon  American  letters  and  schools  of  thought.  Th< 
author  traces  the  source  and  trend  of  the  main  currents  o) 
that  pioneer  spirit  which  flows  through  the  scene  and  mood 
of  our  literary  epochs.  In  this  work  a  new  use  is  made  of 
geography  in  relation  to  literature,  for  it  marks  a  first 
attempt  to  record  the  result  of  territorial  expansion  upon 
those  artist  pioneers  who  color  our  written  map,  from 
Hawthorne  to  Sherwood  Anderson. 

The  first  chapters  define  the  contrast  in  temperament 
between  North  and  South,  with  the  subsequent  effect  of 
each  region  upon  our  literature.  The  author  tracks  the 
vital  strain  of  the  Puritan — incompatible  with  the  artist 
save  for  Hawthorne — from  its  genesis  to  the  residue  left 
in  Spoon  River  and  Upstream.  The  South  is  studied  in 
terms  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  romanticism,  as  found 
in  chronicles  of  cavalier,  planter,  in  the  Cult  of  the  Colonel 
and  as  it  survives  in  Cabell. 

After  this  double  prelude  the  author  divides  all  America,! 
like  ancient  Gaul,  into  three  parts:  The  Golden  Age  of 
regional  pioneering,  followed  by  the  Gilded  Age  of  indus- 
try, to  lead  into  the  Coming  Age  of  spiritual  advance.  In 
an  analysis  of  conditions  developing  in  these  cycles  the 
author  presents  those  literary  frontiersmen  who  reflect  with 
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lelity  hunter  and  trapper,  the  transcendental  span,  the 
elod'rama  of  the  Golden  West  and  the  era  of  capitalism. 
ow  out  of  the  hinterland  of  materialism  emerge  new 
oncers  who  blaze  the  trail  of  spiritual  progress  toward 
e  distant  borders  of  idealism. 

This  book  is  packed  with  the  meat  of  American  literature. 
et  despite  the  rich  store  the  flavor  smacks  flatly  of  the 
xt  and  offers  dry  fare.  However,  it  is  high  in  calories 

ir  the  student. 

HALLE  SCHAFFNER 

HE  FRONTIER  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  by  Lucy  Lockwood 
Haiard.  Crou-ell.  308  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

The  Negro  Poet  and  His 
Tradition 

rHE  subject  matter  of  these  poems, — the  bardic  role  of 
the  ante-bellum  Negro  preacher,  clothed  even  in  his 
literacy  with  the  inspiration  of  faith  and  swaying  his 
iudiences  with  epic  power  and  conviction,  conjures  up  a 
jackground  that  would  dwarf  any  but  a  major  poet's  voice 
nd  stature.  In  a  flash  of  inspiration  several  years  ago  Mr. 
fohnson  gave  us  what  still  remains  perhaps  the  best  of  these 
oik-pictures  in  The  Creation,  which  now  in  beautiful  and 
laborate  format,  is  given  to  us  with  six  companion  poems 
.nd  an  essay  on  the  originating  genius,  the  old-time  Negro 
xhorter.  The  essay  has  the  advantage  of  the  commentator, 
—and  at  this  perspective  Mr.  Johnson  offers  us  a  vivid  view 
>f  these  "shepherds  of  the  people."  They  and  their  flock 
rill  some  day  be  the  epic  background  and  tradition  of  the 
<egro  poet  if  ever  Negro  poetry  becomes  what  it  can  be- 
»me — a  spiritual  world  and  sun  instead  of  remaining  just 
i  satellite  of  American  verse  in  general. 

What  Mr.  Johnson  felt  by  instinct  in  The  Creation,  he 
low  puts  explicitly  before  the  reader,  and  his  fellow  artists, 
he  inspiring  thought  that  there  is  an  epic  background  here 
n  the  humble  past  of  the  Negro  which,  if  treated  with  dig- 
lity  and  reverence,  will  be  a  rich  and  fair  new  province 
if  poetry.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  actual 
iccomplishment  of  one  of  the  most  distructive  of  the  year's 
volumes  in  verse,  the  real  and  final  significance  of  Mr. 
fohnson's  work  will  be  this  prophetic  vision  and  influence 
x>inting  to  what  is  yet  to  come. 

The  problem  of  the  actual  writing  of  these  folk  sermons 
s  admittedly  difficult:  complete  identification  with  the 
:hemes  and  idioms  of  a  by-gone  generation,  a  thoroughly 
ncandescent  revitalizing  of  its  mood  and  faith,  are  perhaps 
mpossible.  At  this  late  distance  rhetoric  must  come  to  the 
rescue  of  a  lapsing  diction  and  poetic  fictions  re-kindle  the 
>rimitive  imagination.  It  is  a  question  of  Ossian  all  over 
igain.  The  comparison  with  genuine  folk-poetry  is  con- 
itantly  in  mind  and  the  poet  judged  by  the  hard  epic  stand- 
ird  of  objectivity,  impersonality  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
ipproximates  the  primitive  originals  or  reproduces  their 
luthentic  quality.  That  Mr.  Johnson  succeeds  as  often  as 
lie  does  in  passages  of  really  fervid  and  simple  folk  poetry 
is  great  credit  to  his  artistry.  At  least  three  of  these  poems 
in  my  judgment  have  this  quality  and  are  really  great,  The 
Creation,  Judgment  Day,  and  in  the  main  Go,  Down 
Death.  To  proclaim  too  enthusiastically  the  perfection  of 
poems  like  the  last-mentioned  is  to  forget,  in  an  age  of  per- 
sonalism,  the  touch  and  tang  of  epic  poetry.  These  are 
folk-things,  and  the  epic  standard  must  apply. 
But  especially  after  one  has  heard  these  poems  read  aloud 
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CLASSROOM  instruction  in  the  basic 
principles    and  technique  of  social 
work,  and  experience  under  trained  super- 
vision in  work  upon  some  pertinent  social 
problem  as  it  is  illustrated  in  a  great  world 
metropolis— these  are  offered  in  the  school's 
curriculum   to   prepare    the    student    for 
resourceful    and    effective    service 
in    the    field    of  his   special 
interest.     V  V  "V     The 
Fall  Quarter  begins 
October  third. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


Northwestern  University 

announces  amalgamation  of  the  Recreation  Training 
School  of  Chicago,  formerly  part  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 

Beginning  September,  1927,  courses  will  be  offered  in 

RECREATION  TRAINING  AND  GROUP 
LEADERSHIP 

Four  year  course  leading  to  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree. 
Provision  also  for  an  additional  year  of  graduate  study 
and  research  leading  to  M.A.  degree. 

Courses  also  in  Case  Work,  Housing,  and  Organiza- 
tion, Administration  and  Financing  of  Social  Work. 

Instuctional  staff  includes  ARTHUR  J.  TODD,  NEVA 
L.  BOYD,  THOMAS  D.  ELIOT,  WILLIAM  L.  BAILEY, 
WILLIAM  F.  BYRON,  CHARLOTTE  CHORPENNING, 
RicHARoT.  ELY,  JOELD.  HUNTER,  FERRIS  F.  LAUNE. 

For  fuller  information,  bulletins, 
and    application    blanks,    address 

The    Dean    of    tKe   College    of    Liberal    Arts 

Northwestern    University,    Evanston,    Illinois 
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School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

COURSES  IN: 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Address 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18   Somerset   Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
and  Health  Work 

Graduate  Training 

For  Social  Case  Work,  Community  Work,  Public  Health 
and   Social   Research 


Carefully  correlated  study  and  practice,  under  skillful 
supervision,  with  special  consideration  of  needs  of  indi- 
vidual students. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  BUILDING 

31 1  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 


The  National  School  oj 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  for 
Professional  Study 


Graduate  courses  of  interest  to  those  wishing  to  pre- 
pare for  work  with  women  and  girls  in  social  or  religious 
organizations,  or  for  those  desiring  to  enter  Association 
work  as  a  profession.  Single  courses  may  be  taken  in 
connection  with  graduate  work  at  Columbia. 


TWENTIETH    ANNUAL   SESSION    BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER   28 


For  information  address 
135   East   52nd   Street  New   York,   N.  Y. 


MEDICAL  AND  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  TRAINING 

Lectures  by  members  of  tht  staff  of 

JOHNS   HOPKINS    MEDICAL   SCHOOL, 

SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE  AND 

PHILOSOPHICAL  FACULTIES 

Supervised      practice      work— FAMILY      WELFARE 

ASSOCIATION,      JOHNS      HOPKINS      SOCIAL 

SERVICE      DEPARTMENT,      MEDICAL      AND 

PSYCHIATRIC  CLINICS. 

Two  year  course  leading  to  M.A.  Degree 
For  Social  Economics  circulars  apply  to   Registrar 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE,   MD. 


or  almost  chanted  in  keeping  with  the  rhapsodic  fervor  o 
the  originals,  one's  ear  does  learn  to  discriminate  and  apprt 
ciate  the  true  epic  quality  of  passages  like: 

And  I  hear  a  voice,  saying 

'Too  late,  sinner.     Too  late! 

Good-bye,  sinner.     Good-bye ! 

In  Hell,  sinner.     In  Hell! 

Beyond  the  reach  of  the  love  of  God.  .  .  . 

And  I  hear  a  voice  crying, — crying: 

Time  shall  be  no  more! 

Time  shall  be  no  more ! 

And  the  sun  will  go  out  like  a  candle  in  the  wind, 

The  moon  will  turn  to  dripping  blood, 

The  stars  will  fall  like  cinders, 

And  the  sea  will  burn  like  tar; 

And  the  earth  shall  melt  away  and  be  dissolved 

And  the  sky  will  roll  up  like  a  scroll, 

With  a  wave  of  His  hand,  God  will  blot  out  Time, 

And  start  the  wheel  of  Eternity. 

Sinner,  oh  sinner! 
Where  will  you  stand 
In  that  great  day  when  God's  a-going  to 
rain  down  fire. 

With  a  collaboration  which  is  truly  vital  and  a  vision 
which  is  truly  spiritual,  Aaron  Douglas,  the  artist  who  con 
ceived  the  eight  symbolic  drawings  which  do  so  much  tc 
enhance  the  book  and  vivify  its  message,  gives  us  in  an 
entirely  sublimated,  abstract  way  a  background  of  sense  and 
feeling  in  which  there  is  this  great,  timeless,  everlasting 
primitive  folk-quality.  In  setting  this  vision  up  before 
America  of  today,  and  especially  before  the  young  Negro 
poets  of  today,  both  the  poet  and  the  artist  have  made,  a 
significant  contribution.  Contemporary  American  poetry 
and  art  are  richer  by  it,  but  richer  still  the  prospects  of' 
the  Negro  poet  and  his  tradition. 

ALAIN  LOCKE 
GOD'S  TROMBONES:    SEVEN  NEGRO  SERMONS  IN  VERSE,  by 

James    Weldon    Johnson.      The     fitting    Press.      Price    $2.50    postpaid    of 
The  Surrey. 

America  as  Thought 

SOME  of  the  reviewers  of  these  two  volumes  of  this' 
great  work  have  referred  to  it  as  a  "fine  supplement  to 
Beards'  Rise  of  American  Civilization."  But  this  work  is, 
in  no  sense,  a  supplement  to  any  book.  It  is  an  independent 
work  and  it  will  stand  upon  its  own  integrity.  Professor 
Parrington  deals  with  the  thinking  that  has  gone  on  in 
America;  the  Beards  deal  with  the  social  and  material  objec- 
tifications  of  that  thinking.  But  since  no  one  can  yet  tell 
us  which  comes  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg,  it  were  well  to 
lay  aside  all  invidious  comparisons  between  these  two  great 
books,  in  order  that  the  values  of  both  may  be  realized.  And 
all  who  have  read  Beard  with  pleasure  and  profit  should 
now  read  Parrington  for  corrective  of  judgments;  and  all 
who  have  read,  or  shall  read,  Parrington  with  profit  and 
pleasure,  should  read  Beard  for  corrective  of  perspectives. 

Volume  i  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Book  I  deals 
with  Liberalism  and  Puritanism,  especially  in  New  England. 
Here  we  find  the  English  backgrounds;  the  coming  of  Euro- 
pean ideas  to  the  'free  wilderness ;  the  development  of  the- 
ocracy and  its  consequences ;  the  beginnings  of  independence ; 
the  breakdown  of  the  religious  oligarchies;  the  stirrings  of 
liberal  opinion  ;  the  inescapable  chasm  between  the  old  Eng- 
land and  the  New. 

Book  II  deals  with  the  making  of  the  colonial  mind,  espe- 
cially with  the  influence  of  certain  great  personalities,  like 
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•  Jonathan   Edwards  and   Benjamin   Franklin;  and  with  the 

wakening    of    the   American    mind,    especially    during    the 

revolutionary  period:  the  conflict  of  Whig  and  Tory;  the 

.oming  to  self-consciousness  of  the  Whig,  in  men  like  John 

Dickinson,  and  of  the  democrat,  in  men  like  Samuel  Adams. 

lOut  of  this  awakening  came  one  of  the  literary  movements 

[of  our  history,  the  "satirists"  of  the  revolutionary  period, 

iwith    men    like    John    Trumbull    and    Francis    Hopkinson 

speaking  for  the  "American"  spirit. 

Book  III  brings  us  to  the  time  of  constitution  building 
land  the  forces  that  wrought  our  preliminary  institutions. 
\Ve  live  through  again  the  battle  between  the  agrarians  and 
Ithe  rising  cities ;  the  great  debate  about  democracy  and  firm 
[government,  and  the  battle  royal  between  Hamilton  and 
'Jefferson,  out  of  all  of  which  came  the  materials  and  prob- 
llems  of  the  early  intellectual  life  of  the  new  country,  ex- 
ipressed  in  poetry,  essays  and  political  debates. 

VOLUME  2  brings  us  to  the  igth  Century.  Book  I  of 
this  analyses  the  Mind  of  the  South,  including  the  influ- 
ence of  libertarian  Virginia,  with  Jefferson,  John  Marshall, 
William  Wirt,  and  the  like;  the  renaissance  of  slavery,  with 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  the  South's 
idream  of  a  Greek  democracy  built  on  the  foundations  of 
slavery ;  and  the  romance  of  the  West,  which  was  to  become 
the  "frontier,"  with  its  Andrew  Jackson,  its  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  its  endless  myths  of  "freedom"  and  "the  great 
open  spaces." 

Book  II  shows  us  the  mind  of  the  Middle  East,  graphically 
represented  in  Philadelphia,  once  the  cultural  capital  of 
America,  and  in  New  York,  the  rising  economic  capital  of 
the  states.  Here  we  come,  for  almost  the  first  time,  upon 
something  that  is  to  be  called  "literary"  in  the  permanent 
tradition  the  works  of  Irving,  Paulding,  and  Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Book  III  brings  us  back  to  New  England,  and  that  golden 
day  of  American  literature  of  which  so  much  has  long  been 
made.  On  the  socio-political  side,  we  view  the  rising  tide 
of  Federalism,  which  expressed  itself  in  Fisher  Ames's  doc- 
trine that  the  end  of  government  is  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty, therefore  it  must  be  strong  and  coercive;  and  with 
Daniel  Webster's  doctrine  that  the  union  must  be  preserved, 
no  matter  what  happens  to  individuals.  It  deals  with  cur- 
rents of  liberalism  in  New  England,  as  expressed  in  individu- 
als like  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe;  with  its  escape  into  transcend- 
entalism, in  the  imaginations  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Theo- 
dore Parker,  Margaret  Fuller;  with  its  retreat  into  "the 
genteel"  with  Longfellow;  with  its  excursus  into  skepticism 
with  Hawthorne;  and  with  its  subsidence  into  "authentic 
brahminism"  with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell. 

This  volume  ends  with  some  modulating  suggestions  as 
to  the  transition  to  the  next  stage,  including  brief  discussions 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  Civil  War,  the  overthrow  of  the 
slave  economy,  the  precipitation  of  the  agrarian-capitalist 
controversy,  the  survival  of  certain  antique  liberalisms,  the 
movement  toward  complete  centralization  of  government, 
economy  and  social  control,  the  emergence  of  the  "middle 
class,"  and  the  preliminary  hints  of  that  inevitable  "realistic 
criticism,"  which  is  to  be  the  theme  of  the  author's  third 
volume. 

Here  is  history;  here  is  social  interpretation  of  history; 
((Continued  on  page  480) 
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Here's  extra  help  in  washing 
to  save  wear-and-tear  on  you 
and  the  clothes : 

Good  soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening  naptha,  work- 
ing together  in  Fels-Naptha, 
clean  clothes  more  quickly! 
Easily,  thoroughly,  safely, 
too! 


Your  dealer  has  Feh-Naptha — 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  lent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  Citv 


Who   is  Competent  to   Plan 

INSTITUTIONS 

A  building  is  merely  a  housing  for  a  function.  What_ii  to 
be  done  daily,  every  hour  in  the  day,  by  every  person  in  an 
institution,  must  be  outlined  before  a  suitable  building  can 
be  planned.  A  building  can  be  planned  only  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  outline  the  functions. 

Henry  C.  Wright 

Consultant  on  Institutions 
189    Fourth    Avenue,    New    York   City 

Aidi  trustees  in  outlining  functions,  developing  plans,  and  also  in 
wiving  administrative  problems.  


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET 

A  Social  Work  Executive  (or  perhaps  two  or  three  friends  com- 
bining) can  own  and  occupy  my  Forest  Hills  Home,  six  rooms 
and  garage,  for  $125  monthly;  all  of  which  will  be  applied  to  pur- 
chase price.  Complete  typewritten  details  on  request  and  no 
follow-up.  I  am  a  social  worker.  5919  SURVEY. 
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THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
HOSPITAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS — 


18-20    E.    Division    St.,    Chicago,    111. 
Helen   Beckley,    Executive    Secretary. 


Miss 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 
AGE  SECURITY — \im:  To  promote 
through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot,  president.  A.  Ep- 
stein, executive  secretary.  Box  1001,  Harris- 
burgh.  Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC.— Margaret  Sanger,  President,  104 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration ;  to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  t!-.e  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING,  INC — Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 
Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright,  1601  35th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR   THE 

BLIND,  INC — President,  M.  C.  Migel 
125  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind; 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION— Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.  C. :  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER -Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street.  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
•ocial-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


AMERICAN      WOMEN'S     HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,    1917)— 637    Madison 

Avenue,  New  York  Chairman;  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.  D.,  Treasurer;  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.  D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France. 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 


THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD     HEALTH     DEMONSTRATION 

COMMITTEE— Courtenay  Dinwiddle.  di- 
rector, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
Administers  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child 
Health  Program — demonstrating  integrated 
child  health  services  in  small  communities: 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  Athens,  Ga.,  Rutherford 
County,  Tenn.,  Marion  County,  Ore.  Bul- 
letins free  on  request. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  propel 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children ;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President ;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margareet  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President ;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED—Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
ichool  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boya 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Man 
aging  Director. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS— 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperaton  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer    service    for    college    students, 

Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religious    Work    Directors    in    Government 

Indian    Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New   Americans. 


Thinking  and  Planning 

THIS  is  the  time  of  year  for  medita- 
t 


invented.  They  offer  a  chance  to  get 
away  from  the  job  and  look  at  life ; 
a  time  to  check  up  the  months  behind 
and  plan  for  the  year  ahead.  Tempus 
does  indeed  fugit.  Each  year  must 
count  for  progress,  and  vacation  is  the 
time  to  chart  the  course. 

Never  mind  the  detailed  problems 
of  the  job.  Many  of  them  will  have 
solved  themselves  when  you  return  to 
your  desk. 

Aside  from  the  job,  what  have  you 
resolved  for  next  year?  To  read  more 
regularly?  Yes.  To  build  up  your 
health  habits?  By  all  means. 

Why  not,  too,  select  one  of  the 
organizations  listed  here  and  adopt  it 
as  an  avocation ;  follow  through  on  it 
during  the  year? 

No   time  for  it?    There  is   always 
time  for  one  thing  more  if  you  organ- 
ize your  day. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps 
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COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  FOREIGN-BORN  - 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Community 
organization  and  clearing-house  for  educai 
tion  and  citizenship  among  the  foreign-born. 
Publishes  bulletins  and  serves  as  counselling 
agency.  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley;  Treas- 
urer, William  H.  Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert! 
T.  Hill. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA— L.  W.  Wallace. 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director. 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional  educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA — Constituted    by    28    Protestant 
communions.      Rev.    C.    S.    Macfarland    and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;   105  E.  22nd 
St.,   N.  Y.   C. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,   RCT.  P. 

E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynet,  Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-Trains  Negro  and 
Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad 
vanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  bus! 
ness,  home-economics,  normal.  Publishes 
"Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  on 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

HUDSON  GUILD— 436  West  27th  Street 
Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood-house:  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  ways 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional  activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work;  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication: 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common 
wealth  Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of 
Delinquency. 

LEAGUE   FOR   INDUSTRIAL   DEMOC- 

RACY — Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry 
through  its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture 
services  and  organization  of  college  and 
city  groups.  Executive  Directors,  Harry  W. 
Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  70  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 

TIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  608 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Thit 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1.034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business. 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  1 59  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE— Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC._(e»t.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774) 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  Co 
operation  with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  buHetins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  Knight 
hood  of  Youth  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char 
acter  training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powli^on.  Gen.  Sec'y. 

[•HE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. -Dr.  William 

H  Welch,  honorary  president:  Dr.  Charle' 
P  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  I 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant:  Clifford  « 
Beers,  secretary:  370  Seventh  Avenue,  Ne» 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  anc 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior 
education,  ir.lustry.  psychiatric  social  serv 
ice.  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene."  quarterly.  S3.0i 
a  year:  "Mental  Hypiene  Bulletin."  month 

NATIONAL     COMMITTEE     FOR    THE 
PREVENTION      OF    BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director:  Mrs 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director:  B 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director: 
Eleanor  P.  Brown.  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogica)  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as^tc 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  Ippnservini 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— John  A.  Lapp,  president,  Chicago. 
111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary.  277  E 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in 
the  Spring  of  1928.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS— Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 


NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF   WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organiations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker.  M.D..  President. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  CHURCH  MIS- 
SION OF  HELP 1133  Broadway,  New 

York.  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Fifteen 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining 
staffs  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  DAY 
NURSERIES— (org.  1898),  Room  907,  105 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York  (tel.  Gramercy 
5258).  To  unite  in  one  central  body  all  day 
nurseries;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest 
attainable  standard;  to  act  as  a  central 
bureau  for  information  in  regard  to  existing 
day  nurseries,  and  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  literature  that  may  prove  help- 
ful in  the  organization  of  new  day  nurseries. 
Mrs.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Baldwin,  Treas. ;  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Dodge,  Sec'y;  Miss  H.  M.  Sears,  Exec. 
Sec'y. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc. -370  Seventh 

Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 

for  health   work  among  colored   people. 
To   create   and    stimulate   health    conscious- 
ness and  responsibility  among  the  colored 
people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and   place  young 
colored    women    in    public    health    work. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 

AND  OTHER  WORKERS-At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  institu- 
tions. The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  further  information 
address  Calvin  Derrick.  Dean. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE -For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL      WOMAN'S      CHRISTIAN 

TEMPERANCE  UNION-Anna  A.  Gor- 
don, president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
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112  East   19th  Street 
New  York  Citv 


Alice    Bradley,    famous    expert 
•hows  just  how   to   make   home 
cooking,      cake-making,     candy 
making  give  big  profits.     How  t» 
emter.   run  profitable   TEA    ROOMS. 
Motor  Inns.  Cafeterias,  etc. — ov«r  51  wayi 
t»   Make   Money  I     Writ*   today   for   lllus 
booklet    "Cooking   for   Profit."   It's   FREE. 
American   School  of  Home  Economici.  849  E.  58lli  Slreei.  OIIMM 


PAMPHLET 

CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home- 
study  course,  with  "work  sheet"  formu- 
las, sales  plans,  equipment,  etc..  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 


RESEARCH:    We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library,  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Comittee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York 


Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Moral- 
ity, Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Official  publication  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also, 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In- 
formation available  on  playground  and  com- 
munity center  activities  and  administration. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION-  For  the- 
Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications* 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form- 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
CRIME — 1819  Broadway,  New  York.  To 
aid  law-enforcement  and  the  removal  of 
sources  and  causes  of  crime  and  stimulate- 
honest  official  conduct.  Howard  Clark  Bar- 
ber, Supt. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  REST,  Woodciiff  Lake.  N.J.. 
is  conducted  by  the  Episcopal  Sisters  of  St. 
John  Baptist  for  convalescent  or  tired  girls- 
and  women.  Season,  May  15  to  October  1. 
Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge.  Telephone,  Park 
Ridge  152.  (Country  Branch  of  St.  Andrew's 
Convalescent  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C.) 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary.  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA—  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr..  Secretary. 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker  | 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 

we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 

than   you  can   in   your  own   office. 

Let  ut  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 

Mailing  Company 

34th   Street  at  8th  Avenue 

Ashland   1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 


M.lticr.phm.l  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I      .  ..Mlil!"« 
Typewriting     l__^_^______l      Addreiim 

Ask  The  Surrey  about  Us! 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  po»i- 
tions.  Thirty-day  Training  Schooli  before 
or  after  placement  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Male  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent from  vicinity  Philadelphia,  parental 
home  for  fifty  truant  boys,  write  Jas.  C. 
Lafferty,  121  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  stat- 
ing previous  experience  and  references. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  MAN,  to  report 
about  September  isth,  as  assistant  to  Head 
Resident  of  a  large  Settlement  not  in  New 
York  City.  Address  5895  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  and  Matron 
for  parental  and  training  home  for  boys, 
capacity  35.  in  Southern  City.  Apply  giv- 
ing age,  experience  and  references.  5894 
SURVEY. 

The  Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Bos- 
ton is  seeking  trained  case  workers.  Please 
communicate  with  Mr.  Maurice  Taylor, 
Room  726,  24  Province  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE.  Social  workers,  secretaries,  iuper- 
intendents,  matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Beginning  September  ist, 
family  case  worker  with  experience  who 
wants  real  opportunity  in  Southwest.  5907 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  worker 
with  problem  girls  for  Jewish  organiza- 
tion in  Pittsburgh.  5917  SURVEY. 

OPENINGS  for  energetic  women.  Dig- 
nified business  and  highly  compensating; 
either  full  or  part-time.  M.  E.  L.  Haven, 
455 — 7th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Suite  805. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Executive  Director  for  a 
National  Jewish  Child-caring  Institution. 
Previous  experience  preferred.  For  par- 
ticulars, address  P.  O.  Box  478,  Denver, 
Colorado. 


WANTED:  Executive  for  Family  Wel- 
fare Society  in  city  of  sixty  thousand.  Ad- 
dress 5910  SURVEY. 


WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  in  Sales  De- 
partment for  several  men  of  vision  and 
personality.  Dignified  work  with  annually 
increasing  income.  Isadore  Fried,  General 
Agent,  New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Company,  1440  Broadway. 

WANTED:  Matron  for  Children's 
Home  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Suburban  loca- 
tion; cottage  plan;  capacity  seventy  chil- 
dren. A  graduate  nurse  with  institutional 
training  preferred.  2315  Chestnut  St.,  Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


A  PLACING  AGENCY  in  an  important 
SoO»hern  City,  is  anxious  to  secure  a 
Director  of  Social  Service  who  must  be 
a  college  graduate  and  have  had  two 
(2)  years  experience  in  Family  Case  work. 
A  fine  opportunity  to  become  identified  in 
a  worth  while  way.  Apply:  Post  Office 
Box  871,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


WANTED:  Trained  and  experienced 
Visiting  Housekeeper  or  Domestic  Science 
Worker,  who  understands  and  speaks 
Yiddish.  To  work  with  Family  Case  Work 
Agency.  Communicate  with  Lenore  Gold- 
man Levin,  No.  222  Insurance  Exchange 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  assistant  superinten- 
dent, large  orphanage,  is  seeking  super- 
intendency.  Experienced  director  of  per- 
sonnel, promoter  of  athletics,  developer  of 
agricultural  projects.  5915  SURVEY. 


DO  YOU  NEED  SOCIAL  WORKERS? 

Trained    and    Experienced    Workers    are    available    for    such    positions    as— 


Psychiatric     Social     Workers 
Medical    Social    Workers 
Family   Case   Workers 
Church    Secretaries 
Field    Secretaries 
Summer  Relief  Workers 


Hospital     and     Institutional : — 

Superintendents 

Graduate    Nurses 

Dietitians 

Cottage    Mothers 

Recreation   Workers 


When   you   have   a    position   to    fill    notify    us   of  your    requirements. 


EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 


SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 
GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 


100  East  42nd   Street 


Ashland   6000 


New  York,   N.    Y. 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc. 
Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women  < 

11    East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social   Work   Dept.    in    charge   of   Pauline   R. 

Strode,     Ph.B.     University    of     Chicago     and! 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civics    and 

Philanthropy 

No  registration  fee 
Send  for  application   forms 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4iST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COMMUNITY  CHEST  EXECUTIVE 
competent  and  experienced,  at  present  em- 
ployed, desires  a  change  and  will  be  avail- 
able July  first.  Many  years  experience  in 
social  welfare  work,  management  of  finan- 
cial campaigns,  and  direction  of  Commun- 
ity Chests.  A  practical  man  with  proven 
ability  and  exceptional  references.  5870 
SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE:  10  years  supervisory  and 
managerial  capacities.  Thorough  knowl- 
edge of  boys.  Capable  of  taking  more 
than  average  interest.  Excellent  refer- 
ences. 5835  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  Assistant  Head  Worker 
and  Director  of  girls  clubs  in  community 
center  wanted  by  college  graduate.  Five 
years  experience  in  club  work.  Available 
September  ist,  1927.  Box  5898  SURVEY. 

MOTHERS  HELPER  or  waitress,  girl 
somewhat  below  normal  intelligence,  good 
health,  fine  character.  Residential  situa- 
tion vicinity  of  New  York.  5916  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Superintendent, 
health  projects  preferred.  European  and 
American  education,  ordained  minister, 
teacher,  naturopath.  5896  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE;  campaign 
worker  and  experienced  organizer  of 
varied  welfare  and  educational  activities 
seeking  appointment.  Especially  interested 
in  child  welfare,  women  in  industry,  and 
adult  education.  5883  SURVEY. 

GOODWILL  WRITER  wants  editorial 
job,  September,  with  organization  for 
peace,  race  relations,  religious  or  mission- 
ary education.  M.A.  Columbia.  Ten  years 
experience.  5908  SURVEY. 


"Home -Making   as   a   Profession" 

Is  a  SO-pp.  111.  handbook— It'i  FREE.     Home-study 

Domestic   Science   courses,    for    teaching.    Institution 

management,    etc.,    and    for   home  making    efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849"  E.  58th  St.  Chlcag* 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

JEWISH  WOMAN,  registered  nurse, 
>cial  and  public  health  worker,  desires 
pgagement  as  resident  directress  of  Jew- 
fa  institution.  Convalescent  home  pre- 
rred.  Experienced,  capable,  references, 
vailable  August  ist.  Box  5902  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  M.A.  degree,  de- 
res  research,  promotional  or  recreational 
ork  twenty-four  hours  weekly.  Nine 
:ars  of  experience.  5871  SURVEY. 

j  YOUNG  MAN,  college  student,  five 
tar's  experience,  secretarial,  athletic  and 
[lied  activities,  familiar  with  group 
andling,  would  consider  part  time  open- 
kg.  References.  5905  SURVEY. 

I  EXECUTIVE  AVAILABLE:  Desires 
oys'  school  or  institution.  Ten  years 
tactical  director  of  agricultural  projects, 
Injunction  with  welfare  work.  Has  taught 
Ubjects  of  agriculture,  manual  training, 
pture  work.  Experienced  disciplinarian, 
teferences.  5911  SURVEY. 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  or  Boys' 
Worker  desires  position  for  the  fall  in 
ew  York  City  or  vicinity.  Seven  years 
cperience  in  settlement  work;  instructor 
f  physical  training,  football  and  basket- 
all  coach  in  a  New  York  City  high  school. 
)O9  SURVEY. 

BOYS  WORK  executive  and  wife  (girls 
Worker)  available  September  i — seven 
pars  boys  work  executive,  now  engaged  in 
dult  educational  work,  college  man,  per- 
annel  experience — wife  graduate  kinder- 
arten  with  four  years  experience  in  in- 
titutional  work.  5906  SURVEY. 

LIBRARIAN — trained,  experienced,  de- 
rees,  open  for  engagement  September  15. 
)iz  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  SECRETA.RY,  ten  years  ex- 
erience,  desires  engagement,  in  church  or 
idustrial  work,  September  ist.  5913  SUR- 
EY. 

MAN  AND  WIFE:  With  social  work, 
•aching,  institutional,  executive  and  finan- 
»ng  experience.  Graduates  Eastern  col- 
fges  high  standing.  Man,  nine  years  ex- 
cutive  in  social  work.  Good  business  and 
und  raising  ability.  Wife,  three  years 
caching  experience  with  broad  social  and 
ducational  background.  Now  employed 
ut  available  for  service  upon  reasonable 
lotice.  Salary  open.  5914  SURVEY. 


TO  RENT 



PROFESSIONAL  WOMAN  has  house 
»  share  with  one  or  two  professional 
ivomen  or  man  and  wife.  Hartsdale,  West- 
ihester  Conuty.  Forty  minutes  by  Central, 
iix  rooms,  garage,  porches,  one  half  acre 
and,  fine  view.  Ideal  place  for  writer. 
Ellis,  Murray  Hill  9296,  or  5918  SURVEY. 

FINANCIAL  CAMPAIGNS 

MAUDE  ELIZABETH  SMITH,  80 
Joylston  Street,  Boston.  A  Money-raising 
Service  for  Social  Organizations  in  New 
ingland,  and  for  national  organizations 
:unctioning  in  New  England.  Full  time 
inance  secretaries  provided  when  required, 
>r  special  work  done  on  part  time  basis. 


'•Rgsorts,  Camps  and  'Tfyal  Estate 


M assachusetts 


Speakers 

Everett  Dean  Martin 
Hruce  Bliven 
Ernest  L.   Baker 
Harry    E.    Barnes 
Herbert  Adams  Gibbons 
Crystal  Eastman 
Ernest    Boyd 
Horace     M.     Kallen 
Floyd     Dell     and     others 


A  COMPLETE  VACATION  WITH  WRIT- 
ERS, EDITORS,  ARTISTS,  MUSICIANS, 
SCIENTISTS. 

To  discuss: 

"The  World  We  Live  In" 

Informal          Intimate          Invigorating 

SEA    BATHING,    GOLF,   TENNIS. 

AN  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE 
WORLD. 

Rates  moderate       References  requested 


an  tj 

Siasconset,    Nantucket    Island,    Mass. 


c 


onnecticut 


N 


Jersey 


BARN— CONNECTICUT    HILLS 

Especially  suitable  writer,  painter.  Studio, 
bedroom — living  room — kitchenette.  Fur- 
nished for  two.  Convenient.  Quiet.  Till 
Oct.  15,  $100. 

VIRGINIA  FARMER 
Brookfield    Center  Connecticut 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

Have  you  a  Cottage,  Camp  or  Bungalow 
to  Rent  or  For  Sale? 

Have  you  Real  Estate  transactions  of  any 
kind  pending? 

Try    the     SURVEY'S     Classified    columns. 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 


-for  trained  executives  and  other 


workers  in  institutions? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Directors  for  practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
positions? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  its  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

Endorsed  and  partially  financed  by 
the  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Mem- 
orial. 

We  are  unable  to  fill  continuous  re- 
quests coming  to  us  for  well  trained 
personnel. 

For  further  information  address 

CALVIN    DERRICK,   Dean 
THE    NATIONAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL 

Dobbs  Ferry  on   Hudson 

FOR    INSTITUTION     EXECUTIVES 

AND    OTHER    WORKERS 

New   York 


9    ROOM    HOUSE    FOR    RENT 

$50  a  motnh  unfurnished,  $75  furnished. 
8  acres,  long  lease.  Bath,  water  soft,  heat, 
electricity,  telephone,  garage.  Pleasant  situa- 
tion near  pretty  lake.  Shade  trees,  good 
roads.  2  miles  to  Lakewood,  N.  J,  R.  R. 
Station,  9  miles  to  ocean.  Sell  $10,000. 
Terms.  E.  E.  Moore,  402  West  20th  St., 
New  York  City. 


The   Year  Round 

Manhattan   Beach    Hotel,    New   York 

At  the  seashore.  Modern;  fireproof. 
Home-like  comforts.  Outdoor  sports ;  surf 
bathing;  37  minutes  to  Times  Sq.  via 
BMT.  Now  open  for  Spring  and  Summer 
reservations.  Rates  moderate.  Phone 
Sheepshead  3000. 

In   the    Adirondack! 


The 


In    the    heart   of   the    Adirondack! 
12  miles  north  of  Lake  George 

Golf,    8    clay    tennis    courts,    and    abun- 
dant    facilities     for     every     other      sport. 

Commodious   community    buildings. 

Modern  sanitation   in  each  log  cabin. 

All   this    limited   to    150   campers. 


Special    summer   train    rates,    New    York- 
Lake    George,    round    trip,    $12.28. 

RATE  ^  A  WEEK 


Address 

GREEN    MANSIONS 
Warrensburg,  N.  Y. 

City   Office,   33   W.  42nd   St..  Long.   4682 
LENA    BARISH  SAM    GARLEN 

Founders    of    the    "Small    Camp    Ideal," 
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1 

ATTENTION! 

EXECUTIVES 

and 

WORKERS! 

At   last  an  exclusive  agency 

for 

SOCIALWORKERSONLY 

If  you  want  a  job  or  need  a 

worker  for  any  of  the  follow- 

ing fields,  we  will  be  pleased 

to  assist  you. 

—  Family   Case   Agencies 

—  Child   Caring   Institutions 

—  Correctional    Institutions 

—  Settlements 

—  Community   Centers 

—  Recreational  Work 

—Health  Work 

Atlas  Social  Workers'  &\change 

Incorporated 

424    Madison    Ave.,    at    49th    St. 

New  York  City 

Telephone  for  appointment 

Vanderbilt  9435-9436 

Now  One  Dollar 


Mind  in  the  Making 


By  James  Harvey  Robinson 

Printed  from  the  plates  of  the  original 
$2.50  edition,  on  good  paper,  cloth  bound 

By  return  mail,  postpaid  in  the  U.  S. 


Surrey  Associates, 

112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City 

I    enclose   $ for copies    of   the    popular   edition    of 

Robinson's  "Mind  in  the  Making"  at  $1  each. 


Name 


Street,  No. 
City,   State 


(Continued  from  page  475) 

here  is  naturalistic  reinstatement  of  the  soils  out  of  wbw 
grew  our  American  political  doctrines,  our  substantial  intP 
lectual  life,  and  our  authentic  "literature."  America,  i 
these  volumes,  emerges  out  of  its  local,  provincial  interpn 
tations,  and  becomes  imbued  with  the  dignity  of  a  grtji 
human  story.  Nature,  experience,  old  doctrines  and  nc 
institutions  all  combine  in  a  common  enterprise  of  conflft 
and  cooperation — out  of  which  come  the  main  currents  e 
American  thought — and  out  of  which  will  come,  further,  tl' 
'future.  If  anyone  wants  to  know  what  "Americanism 
really  has  meant,  and  is  still  to  mean  when  our  hundred  pt 
centers  have  been  gathered  to  their  heaven,  he  must  m 
miss  reading  these  volumes. 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 

MAIN    CURRENTS    IN7     AMERICAN     THOUGHT,    by     Venum    Lft 

Parrington.     In    three   Toluir.es.      Vol.    1,    The    Colonial    Mind,    1 620-1  JO  j 
413    pp.      Vol.    2,    The    Rrnnatttic    Ke-'o'ution    in    America,    1800-1860,   4! 
pp.    (Third   volume    not    yet    published).     Harcourt,    Brace    and    Comptgl 
Price  $4.00  per  I'olume.  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


A  RELIGION  WORTH  FIGHTING  FOR 
(Continued  from  page  446) 


was  typical  rather  than  unique.  Whatever  Christian  idcalisi 
the  churches  are  developing  is  too  naive  to  be  of  much  use  i 
solving  the  problems  of  our  complex  civilization.  Certain! 
there  is  not  enough  ethical  force  in  modern  American  life  t 
prevent  American  prosperity  from  becoming  one  of  the  chit, 
perils  of  international  peace  in  the  next  decades. 

Yet  I  cling  to  the  hope  that  religious  idealism  may  be  mail 
socially  effective  in  modern  civilization.  I  cling  to  the  hop 
because  I  believe  that  what  is  necessary  can  not  finally  be  in  ] 
possible.  Whatever  new  technique  for  social  and  economi 
life  may  finally  be  developed,  the  problem  of  living  togetht 
can  not  finally  be  solved  if  we  can  not  develop  in  men  the  at 
of  trusting  each  other  in  spite  of  their  weaknesses  and  forgh 
ing  each  other's  sins.  Without  such  a  spiritual  quality  t 
human  relations,  which  can  be  maintained  only  upon  the  basi 
of  religious  affirmations  about  the  universe  itself,  we  mus 
resign  ourselves  to  the  dubious  fate  of  a  civilization  \vhic! 
substitutes  class  conflicts  for  international  warfare  and  per 
suades  us  to  hate  our  neighbors  instead  of  strangers.  It  i 
not  easy  to  maintain  this  spiritual  quality  in  life  while  wi 
develop  the  intellectual  astuteness  necessary  for  the  complex! 
ties  of  modern  life. 

Love  and  intelligence  need  each  other  but  they  have  som 
difficulty  in  getting  along  together.  The  religion  of  th> 
future  must  learn  how  to  wed  them  in  a  union  which  will  no 
outrage  the  peculiar  genius  of  either  partner.  That  is  a  form 
idable  task.  While  I  can  not  claim  any  particularly  reveal 
ing  experiences  in  trying  to  accomplish  it  in  my  own  humbli 
sphere,  I  have  gained  the  assurance  to  be  able  to  assert  tha 
it  can  be  done. 


AFTER  MUSSOLINI  DIES 
(Continued  from  page  455) 
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Men  of  Federzoni's  type  believe  that  Fascism  must  immediate!) 
confront  important  national  problems  with  the  collaboration  o: 
those  thinkers  whom  Farinacci's  faction  condemns. 

Under    Mussolini   both    factions   are   united,   although    Fari- 
nacci's is  by  far  the  stronger.    If  the  Premier  were  to  die  ir  : 
the  near  future,   Fascism   would  be  confronted  by  the  dangew 
of  an   open  break  between  the   two   factions,  but   it  is  almora 
certain  that  Farinacci  would  win  in  any  struggle,  would  carry 
the  bulk  of   the  party  members  and  would  earn   the   right  OB 
succession  to  the  dictatorship. 

Upon    his    success   in    inviting    the   collaboration    of    his   opijl 
ponents  or  in  changing  his  attitude  to  permit  compromise  witbi 
them,   the   future  of   Fascism   would   depend.     Until    Farinacci 
shows    that    he    is   growing    to    be    a    man    big   enough    to    fill 
Mussolini's   shoes,   the   moment  of  the   Premier's  passing  wffl 
continue    to    be    in    the    minds    of   most    intelligent    Italians   t 
dreaded  one. 


The  Qolden  Touch 

WHEN  King  Midas  picked  up  his  breakfast  trout  by 
its  crisp  tail — a  miracle!     The  trout  ceased   to  be  a 
succulent  fish,  and  became  instead  a  museum  piece,  its  gills 
and  fins  and  tiny  scales  of  purest  gold. 

That  was  the  Golden  Touch. 

It  was  an  inconvenient  gift  sometimes,  King  Midas 
thought.  Golden  breakfasts  are  more  valuable  as  objets 
d'art  than  as  food.  And  golden  roses  are  brittle,  and  have 
no  perfume. 

But  they  never  wither.  Each  fragile  rosebud,  each  curling 
petal,  is  preserved  unchanging  to  eternity. 

The  Golden  Touch  of  Midas  has  not  vanished  from  the 
world.  No  author  is  great  unless  he  possesses  it.  He  must 
preserve  his  tiptoe  moods,  the  rainbow  gold  of  his  experience 
in  the  eternal  gold  of  literature. 

The  material  in  the  Golden  Book  is  chosen  from  the  work 
of  authors  with  the  Midas  Touch.  To  read  the  Golden  Book 
is  to  catch  the  golden  glimmer  of  life.  It  brings  you  a  world 
transmuted  by  the  mysterious  alchemy  of  genius  into  ever- 
lasting beauty. 

The  QOLDEN  BOOK  MAQAZINE 

contains  the  stories,  plays,  poems,  essays,  humor,  philosophy 
and  epigrams  that  are  best  worth  reading  and  re-reading. 
The  "Immortals"  are  there:  The  accepted  masters,  from 
Montaigne  to  Thackeray,  will  be  found  there.  And  the  men 
of  more  recent  times  (Stevenson,  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain, 
Owen  Wister,  O.  Henry,  and  the  like)  whose  work  gives 
promise  of  permanence.  A  monthly  feast  of  the  things  one 
ought  to  read  and  wants  to  read—- 
With such  material  to  choose  from,  the  magazine  could 
not  help  being  truly  entertaining.  The  Golden  Book  pro- 
vides a  range  of  entertainment  attempted  by  no  other 
magazine. 

And,  while  being  entertained,  the.  reader  of  The  Golden 
Book  is  constantly  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  literature, 
and  to  his  general  culture  by  his  contact  with  the  beautiful  and  the  fine.  Unquestionably, 
The  Golden  Book  educates  while  it  entertains. 


The  trorfcs  of  authors  such 
as  these  show  the  Midas 
Touch.  That's  why  their 
stories  appear  in  the 
Qolden  Book. 

WISTER 

HARDY 

TCHEKHOV 

CONRAD 

THEOCRITUS 

MONTAIGNE 

DU  MAURIER 

BIERCE 

EMERSON 

DAUDET 

STEPHENSON 

BALZAC 

WILLA  GATHER 

O.  HENRY 

TOLSTOY 

LEVER 

MARK  TWAIN 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CORPORATION,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  the  GOLDEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE  for  5  months  to  the  following.    Inclosed  find  check  for  Ji.oo. 


Name. 


Address 

City  and  State. 


Send  this 
coupon  today 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
1  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Please  mail  without  cost  to  me  a  copy  of 
the  booklet,  "Dyskinesia",  which  tells  how 
to  avoid  and  how  to  overcome  intestinal 
sluggishness. 


IT  is  safe  to  say  that  Dyskinesia — prcc 
nounced  Dis-kiivees-ia — causes  distress 
to  more  persons  than  any  other  phy 
sical  ailment. 

Dyskinesia  makes  people  old  before  their 
time.  It  is  a  cause  of  dyspepsia,  sick 
headaches,  colds  and  inflammation  of  the 
intestines.  When  neglected  it  may  induce 
or  aggravate  rheumatism,  gall-bladder 
trouble,  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  other 
serious  maladies. 

For  the  millions  of  sufferers  from  this  ail' 
ment  here  is  good  news — 

Dyskinesia  is  both  preventable  and  curable, 


but  not  by  drugs,  many  of  which  at  first 
relieve  but  later  make  the  condition  worse 
than  it  was. 

The  successful  treatment  for  Dyskinesia  is 
based  on  an  understanding  of  health  habits 
that  can  easily  be  acquired   by  al' 
most  anybody.    In  its  splendid  fight 
for  better  health  and  less  sickness, 
medical  science  can  be  given  credit 
for  another  great  victory.  • 

Every  family  should  send  for  a  copy 
of  the  helpful  booklet,  "Dyskinesia".         t 
It  tells  in  plain  English  how  a  vast 
amount  of  needless  distress  and  seri- 
ous  illness  can  be  prevented. 


The  booklet,  "Dyskinesia",  one  of  the  latest  printed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  will  probably  be  of 
value  to  more  people  than  any  booklet  this  Company  has  ever 
offered  for  free  distribution* 

The  Metropolitan,  since  the  inception  of  its  welfare  work,  has 
printed  and  distributed  more  than  4OO, 000,000  booklets  and 
pamphlets  dealing  with  the  cause  and  prevention  of  most  of 
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the  common  diseases  which  afflict  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  free  booklet  service  is  an  important 
part  of  Metropolitan  work  for  the  promotion  of  health  and  the 
reduction  of  mortality. 

The  Metropolitan  strongly  advises  all  readers  of  this  announce* 
nii-nt  to  send  for  a  copy  of  "Dyskinesia".  It  will  be  mailed 
without  charge.  HALEY  FISKE.  Praidcnt. 
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HOOLS  and  EDUCATION 


HE  CHILD  WHO  IS  A  LEADER 


A  DOCTOR  REMAKES  EDUCATION 

Alfred  Adler 


OPPORTUNITY  NIGHT-F.  Zfta  Youmans 

FORTY  YEARS  IN  KINDERGARTEN 
An  Interview  with  PATTY  SMITH  HlLL 

By  Beulah  Amidon 

TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL  VfORK-Beulak  Wddon 


At  Home 


&>  if 

Can  you  touch  the  wall  with  the  bacl(  of  your  head,  shoulders,  hips,  calves  of  your 
legs  and  heels,  and  hold  this  position  as  you  wal}^  away  from  the  wall? 

Or  grasp  the  two  )(nobs  of  a  door  and  mafc  every  inch  of  your  spine  touch  the  edge 
of  the  door? 

Or  touch  the  wall  only  with  chest  and  toes  then  step  bac\  and  hold  your  body  ir 
the  same  position? 

J^pw  stand  naturally  and  asl^  some  candid  member  of  the  family  whether  or  not  you 
stand  correctly  with  head  up,  chin  in,  bacl^  straight,  shoulders  flat,  abdomen  in, 
weight  on  the  balls  of  your  feet. 


way  in  which  you  are  carrying  yourself. 

Much  of  your  nervousness,  your  fatigue 
and  your  backaches,  your  "rheumatic" 
pains  and  the  possible  poisoning  that 
comes  from  intestinal  sluggishness,  often 
may  be  traced  to  faulty  posture. 

Your  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  kidneys, 
liver — working  machinery  of  the  body 
— are  meant  to  be  free  and  uncrowded. 

When  you  "stand  tall"  and  hold  your 
spine  straight,  these  organs  have  suffi' 
cient  room  to  carry  on  their  work. 

When  you  slump  over  with  rounded 
shoulders  or  spine  curved  in  at  the  waist, 
you  squeeze  the  organs  together.  The  free 
action  of  your  heart  is  threatened.  Your 
stomach  and  liver  cannot  do  uheir  work 
so  well.  The  kidneys  may  be  forced  out 
of  place.  Your  blood  cannot  circulate  so 
freely — some  parts  of  your  body  may 
get  too  little  blood,  others  too  much. 

When  your  chest  is  contracted  your 
lungs  cannot  expand.  Shallow  breath- 
ing  starves  your  blood  for  the  life-giving 
oxygen  which  every  part  of  your  body 
must  have. 


WHY  stand  straight?  For  better 
appearance?  Yes,  partly.  For 
added  poise  and  dignity? — 
That  also.  For  the  stimulating  effect 
upon  self-confidence  and  courage? — 
Still  another  valuable  benefit.  But — 
most  of  all — because  erect  posture  is  an 
immediate  tonic  with  no  bad  after-effect. 
Good  Posture  makes  one  feel  more  buoy- 
ant, gives  a  physical  sensation  of  freedom 
and  ease  in  the  body. 


But  there  is  more  than  that  to  be  gained 
from  good  posture.  A  straight  body, 
carried  correctly,  gives  one  better  health 
and  added  strength — it  frequently  cor- 
rects physical  troubles  that  no  amount 
of  medicine  will  cure. 

Those  headaches  of  yours,  those  spells 
of  indigestion,  that  dreadful  feeling  of 
depression — that  the  world  is  against 
you — may  easily  have  resulted  from  the 


The  first  lesson  in  singing,  in 
speaking,  and  in  athletics 
is  correct  posture  to  in- 
sure  deep  breathing.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  perfect  figure  to  stand 
or  sit  properly.  But  a 
perfect  body  can  be  ruined 
by  bad  posture. 

Stand    tall — stand    cor- 
rectly —  stand    straight. 


public- 


Progressive  Boards  of  Education,  all  over  the  country,  recog- 
nize that  pupils  must  sit  properly  during  study  hours.  Curva- 
ture of  the  spine  is  sometimes  caused  by  desks  and  chairs  which 
do  not  permit  the  child  to  sit  straight.  Posture  is  taught  in  the 
daily  calisthenics  classes.  Fatigue  and  malnutrition  are  guarded 
against,  as  frequent  causes  of  bad  posture. 

Magazines  and  newspapers,  more  and  more,  are  urging  their 
readers  to  learn  not  only  the  advantages  of  correct  posture,  but 
also  the  dangers  that  attend  bad  posture. 

In  the  Home  Office  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 


pany striking  physical  improvement  among  our  employees  has 
been  brought  about  by  our  Director  of  Posture.  Bent  bodies 
have  been  straightened.  Headaches  and  other  ailments  of  ob- 
scure origin  have  been  made  to  disappear.  Low  spirits  have 
been  raised.  Learning  how  to  stand  and  sit  correctly  has  added 
to  health  and  happiness. 

A  valuable  booklet  on  the  subject  of  posture  has  been  prepared 
and  one  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  each  person  requesting  it. 
Send  for  "The  Importance  of  Posture". 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

An  opportunity  for  mature  men  and  women  to  study  and  discuss  contem- 
porary   problems    under    the    leadership    of    distinguished    authorities. 

Fall  Term:  September  26  —  December  23 

Monday                            Tuesday                        Wednesday                       Thursday                            Friday                             Saturday 

m  9n  —  fc  <en    B    U 

HARRY  E.  BARNES 

The  Historical  Back- 
ground   of    Modern 
Intellectual   Life 

DUDLEY  D. 
SHOENFELD 

Conduct      Disorders 
in  School  Children 
(4.30-6) 

ELISHA  M. 
FRIEDMAN 
AND  OTHERS 

Finance  and  Invest- 
ments  (3.30-4.50) 

8  XO     9 

HORACE  M.  KALLEN 

Religion      and      Its 
Philosophies 

5O  P  M 

HARRY  E.  BARNES 

The  Development   of 
American   Society 

JOSEPH  JASTROW 

Psychology    of    the 
Emotions 

ARTHUR  F.   PAYNE 

Analysis  of  Individ- 
uals   for    Guidance 
Purposes 

FRANKWOOD  E. 
WILLIAMS 

Mental   Hygiene  — 
Its      Personal      and 
Social   Aspects 

FRANZ   BOAS 
Anthropology     and 
Modern  Life 

WALDO  FRANK 

Modern   Art 

NORMAN  J.  WARE 

Recent    Develop- 
ments   in    Economic 
Thought    and    Prac- 
tice 

IRA  S.  WJLE 
Determinisms  in 
Conduct 

Ti^eli 

SILAS  BENT 

The    Power    of    the 
Press 

ALFRED  KREYMBORG 

Modern      American 
Poetry 

EVERETT  D.  MARTIN 
Some      Applications 
of  Social  Psychology 

CARL  SNYDER 

Business  Cycles  and 
Modern  Industry 

re  lectures  in  each  < 

Write  for 

HORACE  M.  KALLEN 

Beauty  and  Use 

GORHAM   B. 
MUNSON 

Style  and   Form   in 
American  Prose 

RECENT  PROGRESS  IN 
MEDICINE  AND  SUR- 
GERY 

by   a   group  of  dis- 
tinguished   p  h  y  s  i- 
cians    and    surgeons 

:ourse;   course  ticket 

catalogue 

AARON  COPLAND 

Evolution    of    Mod- 
ern  Music 

HORACE  M.  KALLEN 

Dominant   Ideals  of 
Western  Civilization 

FREDERICK  R. 
MACAULAY 

Principles  of  Statis- 
tical  Method 

ARTHUR   F.   PAYNE 
Psychology     of     the 
Worker 

s  $15 

JOHN  A.  RYAN 

Social   Economics 

465  West  2T,rd  Street 

New  York  City 

Northwestern  University 

announces  amalgamation  of  the  Recreation  Training 
School  of  Chicago,  formerly  part  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 

Beginning  September,  1927,  courses  will  be  offered  in 

RECREATION  TRAINING  AND  GROUP 
LEADERSHIP 

Four  year  course  leading  to  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree. 
Provision  also  for  an  additional  year  of  graduate  study 
and  research  leading  to  M.A.  degree. 

Courses  also  in  Case  Work,  Housing,  and  Organiza- 
tion, Administration  and  Financing  of  Social  Work. 

Instuctional  staff  includes  ARTHUR  J.  TODD,  NEVA 
L.  BOYD,  THOMAS  D.  ELIOT,  WILLIAM  L.  BAILEY, 
WILLIAM  F.  BYRON,  CHARLOTTE  CHORPENNING, 
RICHARD  T.  ELY,  JOELD.  HUNTER,  FERRIS  F.  LAUNE. 

For  fuller  Information,  bulletins, 
and    application    blanks,    address 

The    Dean    of    the    College    of    Liberal    Arts 

Northwestern    University,    Evanston,    Illinois 


Western  Reserve  University 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
CLEVELAND 


A    graduate    professional    school    offering 
preparation  in  social  administration. 

Family  Case  Work 
Child  Welfare 
Group  Service  Work 
Medical  Social  Work 
Public  Health   Nursing 

Supervised  remunerative  field  work  is  avail- 
able under  certain  conditions. 

Application    for    admission  must   be   made 
in  advance. 

JAMES  ELBERT  CUTLER,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

•  2117  Adelbert  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The 

New 


REPUBLIC 


Not  all  Survey  readers  know  as  yet 

about  The  New  Republic's  newest 

venture — a  retail  bookstore.    It  was 

started  just  six  months  ago,  on  34th  Street  not 

far  from  the   Community  Church.    You   can 

recognize  it  by  the  casement  windows  and  the 

black  on  gold  ship  swinging  above  the  door. 


BOOKSTORE 


Fifteen  hundred  persons  have  al- 
ready become  patrons  by  mail  in- 
cluding many  whose  own  books  are 
displayed  on  tables  and  shelves.  Our  hope,  in 
publishing  this  advertisement,  is  to  meet  others, 
who,  if  they  cannot  come  in  person,  will  permit 
us  to  come  to  them  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 


per   book 


Six     v  o  i  u  m  e  s  ,     complete 
short     novels     and     stories 

of  Joseph  Conrad 


3 


post 
paid 


A  number  of  sets  of  the  special  six  volume  New 
Republic  Edition  of  the  complete  short  novels  and 
stories  of  Joseph  Conrad  remain  from  our  subscrip- 
tion offer.  The  collection  contains  Youth,  Typhoon, 
Tales  of  Unrest  (6  stories),  'Twixt  Land  and  Sea 
(3  stories),  Within  the  Tides  (4  stories),  A  Set  of 
Six  (6  stories).  There  are  in  all  26  novels  and 
stories  comprising  all  of  Conrad's  shorter  works — 
six  full  sized  books — six  volumes  printed  from  the 
original  plates  by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company 


on  good  paper  and  bound  uniformly  in  attractive 
red  cloth.  To  lovers  of  Conrad  this  presents  an 
opportunity  of  having  much  of  his  most  interesting 
work  at  a  fraction  of  the  full  price.  We  arc 
disposing  of  these  sets  at  a  figure  that  is  just 
above  cost — and  our  cost  was  low  because  we 
bought  so  many — as  a  means  of  acquiring  new 
contacts  for  our  bookstore.  The  price  is 
$3-75  Per  set  postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Canada  $3.90,  Foreign  $4.00. 


Everyman''  s    Library 

We  have  long  wanted  to  promote  the  sale  of  Every- 
man's Library.  The  bookstore  gave  us  the  chance. 
During  the  past  two  months  we  have  sold  over  2,500 
books  from  the  list  of  800  titles  at  the  special  price 
of  yoc  each  if  bought  in  quantities  of  5  or  more. 
Everyman's  comprises  almost  everything  which  one 
should  have  at  hand  for  reference  and  rereading. 
It  is  the  world's  greatest  publishing  achievement. 
The  uniform  size  and  binding  add  to  its  attractive- 
ness. A  complete  list  of  the  800  titles  will  be  mailed 
on  request.  The  regular  price  is  8oc  postpaid. 


Anthony    Comstock 

Despite  the  extraordinary  worth  of  this  biography 
it  has  so  far  failed  to  gain  the  reading  it  deserves. 
People  shy  away  from  it  through  preconceived  ideas 
of  its  probable  interest.  To  encourage  the  sale  of 
this  $3.00  book  we  offer  from  our  stock  25  copies 
reduced  to  $2.00.  Please  see  order  blank  below. 


The  Ne-w  REPUBLIC  BOOKSTORE 
107  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

For  the  enclose    I3'75 


please  send  postpaid 
r 


/Set  of  Conrad 

}  Anthony    Comstock 


Name     . 
Address 


in   full    so 
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The  Gist  of  It 

NEITHER  parenthood  nor  education  is  a  seasonal 
occupation,  but  September,  when  schools  begin 
and  children   are  being  launched  on  the  year's 
adventures,  is  a  "peak  time"  for  both  jobs.    This  Sep- 
tember   Survey    is    therefore    largely    concerned    with 
educational    affairs,    (both    inside    and    outside    school- 
house  walls. 

THE  competition  between  the  movies  and  the  schools 
for  the  attention  of  children  in  a  large  American  city 
and  the  responsibility  of  parents,  teachers  and  com- 
munity for  what  results,  have  been  studied  at  first 
hand  by  F.  ZETA  YOUMANS,  Director  of  the 
Child  Labor  Department  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association,  Chicago.  Page  485. 

ANEW   ENGLANDER,   a   lawyer   and   a  liberal, 
A.  A.  BERLE,  JR.,  writes  of  the  fate  of  Nicola 
Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti   out  of   a  careful  and 
consecutive  study  of  the  case,  page  489. 

WHAT  happens  in  'both  home  and  school  when 
public  school  teachers  are  trained  in  the  principles 
and  the  techniques  of  the  "new  psychology"  is  described 
by  ALFRED  ADLER,  M.D.,  page  490.  Dr.  Adler  is 
a  Viennese  psychiatrist,  author  of  Individual  Psychology 
and  founder  of  the  famous  behavior  clinics  in  the  public 
schools  of  Vienna. 

'""THE  child  who  is  a  leader  may  be  a  "neighborhood 
1  pest"  or  the  chief  prop  of  the  teachers  and  parents 
of  the  community  who  strive  to  keep  young  people 
wholesome  though  happy.  The  perils  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  adolescent  executive  ability  are  set  forth  by 
MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS,  Referee  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Juvenile  Court,  page  498.  Her  book,  of  which 
this  article  will  form  a  chapter,  is  scheduled  for 
October  publication  by  the  New  Republic  with  the  title 
Parents  On  Probation. 

T-<ORTY  years  ago,  in  the  fall  of  1887,  PATTY 
P  SMITH  HILL,  Professor  of  Education  at 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University  and  Director 
the  Department  of  Kindergarten  First  Grade 


Education,  began  her  career  as  a  teacher  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  In  an  interview,  page  506,  Miss  Hill  tells 
how  the  kindergartens  and  primary  schools  of  the 
nineties  developed  into  the  present  scientific  study  and 
education  of  children  from  two  to  eight  years  of  age. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  new  vision  and  a  new  spirit  in 
education  and  it  is,  in  part,  the  story  of  Patty  Hill 
herself.  Beulah  Amidon  is  education  editor  of  The 
Survey  and  in  executive  charge  of  this  issue. 

BEULAH  WELDON  served  her  apprenticeship  as 
a  social  worker  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement. 
As  executive  secretary  of  the  Intercollegiate  Community 
Service  Association,  Miss  Weldon  has  gathered  the 
material  for  her  article  on  the  hows  and  whys  of  train- 
ing for  social  work.  Page  510. 

ALL  the  illustrations  in  this  issue  are  by  one  artist, 
RALPH  M.  PEARSON,  and  in  one  medium,  open 
line  pen-drawing,  thus  giving  in  the  periodical  a  unified 
decorative  scheme  and  a  harmony  between  pictures  and 
type  more  commonly  attempted  in  books.  By  open  line 
pen-drawing  is  meant  a  technique  with  white  and  black 
lines  or  spaces  that  are  definite  and  considered,  as  they 
are  in  type.  This  experiment  in  unified  treatment  also 
means  the  emancipation  of  the  picture  from  the 
illustration  pigeon-hole.  Mr.  Pearson  would  have  the 
artist  thought  of  as  an  independent  contributor  whose 
function  is  two- fold:  decoration,  including  lay-out  and 
typography,  and  plastic  interpretation  of  the  subject 
matter  which,  instead  of  merely  visualizing  facts  men- 
tioned in  the  text  presents  a  new  and  different  view- 
point— the  outlook  of  the  artist  who  expresses  himself 
through  the  medium  of  related  lines,  spaces,  forms, 
tones  and  colors.  Thus  in  this  issue  of  The  Survey 
the  pictures  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  persons 
and  situations  described  in  the  articles,  but  attempt  to 
express  independently  the  viewpoints  and  the  implica- 
tions of  the  underlying  educational  philosophy,  so  that 
their  interpretative  as  well  as  their  decorative  qualities 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  magazine. 
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Opportunity  Night 

By  F.  ZETA  YOUMANS 


THE  Kid  Brother  was  the  picture  recently  shown 
on    a    Saturday    afternoon    when    children    by 
the  hundreds  had  been  attracted  to  one  of  Chi- 
cago's new  movie  palaces  by  the  advertisement  of 
a    Kiddies'    Barrel    of    Fun.     Every    child    who 
entered  the  theatre  was  given  a  large  chocolate  cream  bar 
and  a  lottery  ticket.    Each  child  knew  that  the  ticket  gave 
him  a  possible  chance  to  go  on  the  stage  at  the  close  of  the 
performance,   thrust  his  hand   into  a  huge  covered  barrel 
and  carry  away  whatever  prize  he  might  grasp.    Excitement 
ran  high,  for  wonderful  prizes  had   been   hinted   at,   more 
numerous  and  much  finer  than  those  at  the  rival  theatre, 
two  blocks  away. 

And  there  was  Harold  Lloyd  in  a  "funny."  The  Kid 
Brother  shows  the  youngest  brother  in  a  family  of  five, 
snubbed  and  downtrodden  by  his  father  and  three  older 
brothers.  The  terrific  events  that  establish  the  youngster 
as  a  peer  of  his  burly  relatives  run  like  the  horrors  of  a 
nightmare.  The  Kid  Brother  attempts  to  recover  trust- 
money  stolen  from  his  father.  The  criminal  and  he  are 
alone  on  a  stranded  wreck.  Superhuman  struggles  have 
taken  place.  The  money  is  in  the  hands  of  the  hero  when 
the  criminal,  intent  on  committing  murder  to  regain  it, 
creeps  up  behind  the  boy.  The  Kid  Brother  does  not  see 
or  hear  the  killer.  The  hideous  figure  creeps  nearer  and 
nearer.  All  possible  chance  of  escape  seems  gone.  The 
suspense  is  unbearable.  As  one,  the  children  respond  to  the 
nightmare  of  the  picture  as  they  would  to  an  actual  night- 
mare. The  tense  quiet  of  the  theatre  is  ripped  by  pro- 
longed and  piercing  screams. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  ten  public  schools  in 
Chicago  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  theatres.  With 
every  means  in  their  power,  including  brazen  defiance 
of  law,  great  moving  picture  theatre  corporations  are 
stimulating  the  attendance  of  children  at  unfit  and  illegal 
performances.  Is  the  school  or  the  movie  going  to  be  the 
more  potent  educational  influence  on  the  lives  of  Chi- 
cago children?  It  is  a  question  that  increasingly  agitates 


the  teachers  and  parents  of  this  as  of  other  American 
cities. 

Like  other  commercial  enterprises,  theatrical  entertain- 
ment has  become  'highly  competitive.  The  building  of  the 
great  new  motion  picture  houses  has  resolved  itself  into  a 
careful  calculation  not  only  of  present  population  to  be 
entertained  but  of  possible  future  population.  At  every 
important  point  of  traffic  intersection,  even  where  the 
development  has  just  begun,  great  new  motion  picture 
palaces  have  been  built  or  are  being  built.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  still  exist  the  small  neighborhood  theatres  which 
are  driven  into  unequal  and  often  losing  competition  with 
their  magnificent  rivals.  To  make  this  over-abundance  of 
theatres  pay,  seating  capacity  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  people  must  be  used  over  and  over  again,  every  day  of 
the  week. 

The  strain  of  competition  has  driven  the  theatres  to 
devious  methods  of  attracting  crowds.  Here  in  Chicago 
we  have  Popularity  Contests,  Bathing  Girl  Contests, 
Merchants'  Gift  Nights,  Community  Lamp  Night,  Silk 
Pillow  Night,  Purity  Cake  Night,  Newly  Wed  Night, 
Surprise  Night,  Novelty  Prize  Night,  Black  Bottom  and 
Charleston  Contests,  Dance  Frolics,  Non-Professional 
Revues,  Juvenile  Revues,  Opportunity  Night  or  Discovery 
Night,  Super-Discovery  Night,  Kiddies  Parties  and  Kiddies' 
Barrels  of  Fun. 

MOST  of  these  reflect  the  struggle  of  the  smaller 
theatres  to  succeed,  but  the  entertainment  of  children 
is  a  common  ground  upon  which  the  theatres,  great  and  small, 
meet  in  the  competitive  field.  In  this  vast  scheme  for  enter- 
taining the  public,  children  have  acquired  a  double  commercial 
value :  on  the  stage  as  entertainers  and  in  the  seats  as  audience. 
Among  the  special  "matinees"  and  "nights"  devoted 
wholly  to  the  entertainment  of  children,  the  most  popular 
at  present  are  those  known  as  the  Barrel  of  Fun  and 
Opportunity  or  Discovery  Night.  There  is,  however,  one 
other  method  of  attracting  children  which  has  been  only 
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moderately  successful  and  needs  men- 
tion because  it  has  aroused  bitter 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  community. 
This  is  known  as  the  Merchants' 
Ticket  Plan  by  which  a  child  may 
obtain  a  coupon  of  admission  to  the 
local  theatre  at  any  neighborhood  store 
and  enter  the  theatre  at  half  price 
alone,  or  for  nothing  if  accompanied 
by  an  adult,  whom  he  may  never  have 
seen  before.  This  resulted  in  so  much 
truancy  and  even  graver  delinquencies 
that  local  groups  have  forced  the 
theatres  to  give  up  the  practice.  The 
spectacular  end  of  the  scheme  came 
not  after  appeal  to  the  management, 
though  this  was  tried  again  and  again, 
but  only  when  a  police  car  drove  up 
to  the  theatre  and  officers  escorted  to 
the  police  station,  there  to  await  their 
irate  parents,  scores  of  truants  and  a 
number  of  fourteen  and  fifteen-year- 
old  boy  and  girl  petting  parties 
routed  out  of  the  more  obscure  seats. 
Community  protest  against  chil- 
dren's contests  is  not  so  easy  to  arouse, 
for  adults  as  well  as  children  are 
attracted  by  the  child  performers.  So,  under  whatever 
name  the  contests  may  be  advertised,  the  result  is  the  same. 
On  Contest  or  Opportunity  or  Discovery  Night  the  theatre 
is  crowded  and  the  audience  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween adults  and  children.  Frequently  the  foyer  is  packed 
with  people  waiting  for  the  second  performance. 

Inside  the  theatre  the  picture  comes  to  a  happy  end,  the 
orchestra,  or  piano,  or  organ,  closes  its  popular  accompani- 
ment with  a  flourish,  the  silver  screen  is  rolled  away  and 
as  the  curtains  part  a  short,  stout,  smug-looking  gentleman 
makes  his  appearance  amid  a  general  bustle  and  whispering 
among  the  children  who  fill  the  front  of  the  house.  Before 
he  has  called  a  coy  and  somewhat  husky,  "Hello,  children ! 
Here  I  am,"  the  contestants  have  begun  to  make  their  way 
down  the  dark  aisles  and  up  the  stairs  leading  from 
orchestra  to  stage.  Across  the  stage  they  file,  a  long  line  of 
children  ready  to  compete  for  the  cash  prizes  that  the 
contest  director  is  conspicuously  counting  from  one  hand  to 
the  other  in  crisp  new  one-dollar  bills.  Then  there  comes 
the  pantomime  of  counting  the  children  and  doing  some 
very  obvious  mental  arithmetic,  and  finally  the  director 
announces  the  results:  "First  prize  five  dollars,  second 
prize  four  dollars  .  .  ." 

At  this  moment  another  contestant  makes  his  appearance. 
He  is  carried  down  the  aisle  and  up  the  steps  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother  and  set  tipsily  upon  the  stage  in  the  glare  of 
the  footlights  amid  the  uproarious  laughter  of  the  audience. 
He  is  a  boy  two  and  a  half  years  old,  his  fat  legs  encased 
in  the  briefest  of  trousers,  his  fat  little  body  in  the  reddest 
of  sweaters.  Abe,  the  director,  senses  the  amusement  of 
the  audience.  He  presents  a  single  finger  to  the  baby  and 
guides  his  somewhat  uncertain  steps  to  the  waiting  row  of 
contestants,  where  he  takes  his  place  with  a  comprehensive 
grin  that  includes  the  audience  and  the  children  with  equal 
confidence. 

"Four  dollars  first  prize,  three  dollars  second  prize,  two 
dollars  third  prize,  and  one  dollar  for  each  of  the  others," 


concludes  Abe,  "let's  go!"  And  at  his  signal,  the  first 
child  comes  forward  with  a  piece  of  much  worn  music  in 
her  hand  and  whispers  her  act  and  musical  requirements 
to  Abe.  The  music  is  handed  to  the  pianist  in  the  orchestra 
with  a  request  for  three  verses  and  chorus.  The  music 
starts  and  the  first  child  is  on  her  way  to  success  or  failure 
at  the  judgment  of  the  audience: 

She  is  a  dark  little  child  of  five,  now  an  old  hand  at 
contests  and  used  to  hilarious  popularity.  She  is  dressed 
in  a  huge  gold  picture-hat,  a  scant  black  and  gold  ballet 
skirt,  scanter  trunks  and  a  gold  ribbon  or  two  to  keep 
her  baby  body  from  complete  exposure.  She  begins  by 
crouching  down  close  to  the  footlights,  stretching  out 
her  baby  arms  and  singing  in  a  hard,  strained,  but  telling 
voice : 

Gim-rne  a  little  kiss,  will  ya,  huh? 

What  are  ya  gonna  miss,  will  ya,  huh? 

Gosh!    O  Gee!   Why  do  you  refuse? 

I  can't  see  what  you've  got  to  lose; 

Aw,  gimme  a  little  squeeze,  will  ya,  huh? 

Why  do  you  wanna  make  me  blue? 

I  wouldn't  say  a  word  if  I  were  askin'  for  the  world, 

But  what's  a  little  kiss  between  a  feller  and  his  girl? 

Aw,  gimme  a  little  kiss,  will  ya,  huh? 

And  I'll  give  it  right  back  to  you. 

Gimme  a  little  kiss,  will  ya,  huh? 

Must  I  go  on  like  this,  will  ya,  huh? 

Once  again  a  plea  I'm  gonna  make, 

Tell  me  when  do  I  get  a  break! 

Aw,  say  that  you're  givin'  in,  will  ya,  huh? 

Anything  that  you  ask,  I'll  do — 

I'll  take  you  for  a  buggy  ride,  where  we  can  be  alone, 

And  once  you  kiss  me,  you  will  never  think  of  walking  home; 

Aw,  gimme  a  little  kiss,  will  ya,  huh? 

Or  I'll  steal  about  ten  from  you. 

Gimme  a  little  coat,  will  ya,  huh? 

Sable  or  mink  or  goat,  will  ya,  huh? 

My  poor  hand  is  bare  as  anything — 

I  could  stand  a  bracelet  or  a  ring; 

Aw,  gimme  a  little  car,  will  ya,  huh? 

That  would  be  mighty  nice  to  do, 

A  Packard  or  a  Lincoln  or  a  Cadillac  sedan, 

I'll  even  take  a  Rolls  and  you  can  add  a  chauffeur  man, 

But  don't  you  give  me  a  Ford,  will  ya,  huh? 

Or  I'll  give  it  right  back  to  you. 

SHE  sings  with  suggestive  gestures  and  winks  that  set  the 
audience  into  roars  of  laughter.  When  she  has  finished 
her  song  she  begins  an  acrobatic  dance,  well  interspersed 
with  shimmying  and  shaking  of  her  tiny  body.  She  is  a 
born  performer.  She  has  learned  so  well  how  to  take  her 
applause  and  how  to  play  up  any  particular  trick  to 
catch  applause  that  she  might  be  twenty-five  instead  of 
five  years  old.  She  backs  to  her  place  in  line,  throwing 
kisses  and  making  the  latest  bows,  both  knees  bent  till 
she  almost  squats  on  the  stage.  The  audience  greets  her 
skill  with  shouts  and  ap- 
plause. 

The  long  performance 
continues.  The  baby  boy 
gets  tired,  begins  to  cry 
noisily  and  is  carried  off 
the  stage  to  his  disgruntled 
mother  amid  the  joyous 
demonstration  of  the  audi- 
ence; whatever  the  chil- 
dren do  is  entertainment. 

There  is  great  similarity 


of  effort  among  the  contestants,  for  each  child  has  to  do  all 
of  the  stunts,  like  the  regular  vaudeville  performer.  It  is 
seldom  enough  to  dance,  or  to  sing,  only.  One  must  both 
dance  and  sing  and  even  play  a  musical  instrument.  And 
if  one  dances,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  some  acro- 
batic feat.  So  sometimes  two  children  perform  almost 
identically,  even  using  the  same  song.  Some  of  them  can 
neither  sing  nor  dance,  although  they  make  strenuous  efforts 
to  do  both. 

BUT  there  are  high  lights.  A  little  girl,  probably  eight 
years  old,  has  been  restlessly  standing  first  on  one  foot, 
then  on  the  other.  She  holds  around  her  shoulders  a 
shrouding  cape.  Suddenly  Abe  signals  her.  She  lets  her  cape 
slip  to  the  floor,  creating  an  obvious  sensation  in  the  audi- 
ence. The  children  gasp  with  envious  admiration.  What 
little  she  has  on  is  bright  red  silk,  trimmed  half  in  gold 
and  half  in  silver.  There  is  a  slender  gold  cord  around 
her  throat  which  holds  up  the  waist  of  her  costume.  It 
begins  in  a.  point  at  the  neck  in  front  and  spreads  out  to 
her  waist  in  an  inverted  V-shaped  affair  that  just  covers 
her  childish  bosom.  Her  back  is  nude  to  the  waist.  Her 
trunks  are  the  briefest  possible.  Her  arms  and  legs  are 
bare.  She  wears  scarlet  slippers.  Her  hair  is  bleached  to 
an  unnatural  yellow.  She 
is  powdered  and  rouged 
out  of  all  semblance  to 
childhood.  She  asks  for 
the  song,  My  Baby 
Knows  How,  and  there 
is  not  a  suggestive  line  in 
the  song  that  does  not 
receive  its  due  gesture  or 
wink  or  grimace.  As  she 
sings  the  chorus  she  ad- 
dresses the  line,  "My 
baby,  my  baby  knows 
how!"  to  Abe,  the  director,  changing  the  wording  to,  "My 
baby,  that  baby  knows  how !"  and  the  pronouns  to  mascu- 
line gender. 

Who  knows  how  to  say  I  love  you, 
How  to  make  'm  jealous  of  you? 

My  baby,  my  baby  knows  how! 
Who  has  taught  me  what  real  bliss  is, 
Who  knows  how  to  feed  me  kisses, 

My  baby,  my  baby  knows  how! 


She's  got  that  way,  that  certain  way,  Hey, 
You  know  what  I  mean. 

And  am  I  fond  of  her,  say  I  love  her,  and  how! 
I  ask  you  who  turns  "nos"  right  into  "yeses"? 
You  don't  even  need  three  guesses, 
My  baby,  my  baby  knows  how! 


Abe  receives  the  overture  with  appropriate  asides  to  the 
audience,  expressing  pleasure  and  anticipation.  The  audience 
is  enthusiastic  at  the  close  of  the  song.  Then  the  little 
burlesque  performer  breaks  into  a  dance.  It  is  Black  Bottom. 
The  dainty  white  limbs  are  straddled  and  bowed,  her  body 
lends  itself  skillfully  to  the  ugly  rhythms  of  the  dance  and 
with  the  sudden  introduction  of  muscle  vibration  of  her 
whole  trunk,  she  brings  down  the  house  in  a  roar  of 
laughter  and  applause.  She  is  a  huge  success.  She  will 
undoubtedly  win  first  prize. 

But  Joey  is  in  the  line.  Joey  is  a  great  favorite.  He 
cannot  be  over  six.  He  is  dressed  in  long,  wide  black 


trousers  and  a  white  satin 
shirt  like  a  professional 
man  dancer.  He  is  a  whirl- 
wind. Back  and  forth 
across  the  stage  he  flashes 
in  stunt  after  stunt.  He 
does  them  all.  Hand- 
springs, back  somersaults, 
Russian  dance,  the  split, 
but  everything  he  does  has 
some  little  original  turn  to 
it  that  makes  it  particu- 
larly Joey's.  Suddenly,  when  he  seems  to  have  reached  the 
point  of  exhaustion,  he  runs  to  the  side  of  the  stage,  stands 
on  his  head  and  spins  like  a  top,  whirling  completely  around 
three  times  and  letting  his  tiny  body  fall  with  a  thump  on 
the  stage.  When  he  reaches  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage 
for  his  final  spin  and  fall,  he  strikes  the  wing  of  the  scenery 
before  his  body  reaches  the  floor.  As  he  takes  his  bow  amid 
the  vociferous  applause  of  the  audience,  he  presses  a  hand- 
kerchief to  his  nose  to  keep  the  blood  from  soiling  his  pretty 
white  silk  shirt.  Abe  jokes  about  the  nose-bleed,  and  like 
the  rest  of  the  performance,  the  audience  takes  it  as  a  part 
of  the  entertainment  and  laughs  and  applauds. 

There  are  other  performers.  There  is  a  little  gi»l  dressed 
in  a  blue  serge  school  dress  with  white  underskirt  and 
panties — the  most  unsophisticated  looking  child  on  the  stage. 
Some  one  has  taught  her  a  vampire  dance.  She  does  it 
crudely,  but  in  the  middle  of  her  dance,  clutches  her  stomach 
with  both  hands  and  goes  through  some  utterly  indecent 
shimmying.  The  audience  has  been  bored  by  her  per- 
formance at  first.  It  is  not  bored  now.  It  explodes  into 
boisterous  laughter  in  which  the  voices  of  men  predominate. 

Among  the  contestants  is  a  little  girl  who  dances  a  clog 
dance  with  great  skill.  The  audience  appreciates  her  work. 
There  is  a  boy  who  sings  a  delightful  song  in  a  clear,  well 
trained  voice.  The  audience  likes  his  singing  and  begins  a 
generous  round  of  applause,  but  Abe  cuts  in,  taps  the  boy 
on  the  shoulder  and  sends  him  back  to  line  with  only  a  part 
of  the  appreciation  that  was  his  due. 

After  an  hour's  program,  the  children  have  all  competed 
and  step  forward  to  the  front  of  the  stage  for  the  awarding 
of  the  prizes. 

AJE  holds  the  money  for  the  first  prize  in  his  hand  over 
the  head  of  each  child  in  turn  and  says,  "Now,  let's 
go!"  The  audience  applauds  for  its  favorites  and  slowly 
the  children  are  selected  for  first,  second  and  third  prizes. 
Sometimes  it  is  extremely  confusing.  Abe  does  not  seem  to 
hear  well.  No  matter  how  hard  the  audience  applauds  for 
one  child,  the  test  is  made  over  and  over  again  until  the 
weight  of  the  applause  seems  to  go  to  a  different  child.  So 
the  little  bleached  burlesque  dancer  received  first  prize, 
Joey  second,  Baby  Eleanor  third,  and  the  clever  little  clog 
dancer  took  her  single  dollar  with  all  of  the  other  unsuc- 
cessful children.  Then  Abe  announces  that  the  seconc1  con- 
test will  take  place  at  9:30  and  that  all  of  the  children  who 
competed  at  the  first  performance  will  be  eligible  A)r  the 
second. 

There  may  be  ten  other  theatres  on  the  same  night  giving 
Juvenile  Contests  or  Discovery  Nights.  Tomorrow  night 
and  on  through  the  week  there  will  be  others,  and  these 
same  children,  and  many  more,  will  travel  night  after  night 
about  the  city  to  compete  for  the  cash  prizes.  They  perform 
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at  least  twice  a  night.  Their  last  performance 
is  seldom  over  before  10:30  and  they  may  have 
to  travel  the  length  of  the  city  before  they  can 
go  to  bed.  The  next  day,  if  they  are  over  six, 
they  must  get  up  in  time  for  school. 

Not  the  least  evil  of  these  performances  is 
the  type  of  song  the  children  sing.  One  of 
the  crudest  of  these  songs  was  heralded  by  a 
certain  music  house  as  so  indecent  as  to  be 
barred  from  their  lists.  It  is  called  How  Could 
Red  Riding  Hood  and  involves  not  only  that 
heroine  of  the  fairy  tale  but  the  beloved  Cin- 
derella and  Goldilocks  as  well  in  such  lines  as : 

They  say  she  found  a  wolf  in  Granny's  bed 

A  big  sunbonnet  pulled  over  his  head, 

But  you  know  and  I  know  what  she  found  instead. 

How  could  Red  Riding  Hood  have  been  so  very 

good 
And  still  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door? 

and 

They've    read   of   Cinderella    and    Goldilocks    and 

such, 
Some  stories  tell  them  oodles  and  some  don't  tell 

them  much, 
and 

They  say  she  had  a  head  full  of  curls, 

She  was  the  nicest  of  all  nice  girls, 

But  you  know  and  I  know  what  girls  do  for  pearls. 

Although  these  children's  contests  attract  adults  as  well 
as  children,  the  latter  attend  the  first  performances  of  the 
evening  in  unusually  large  numbers.  Sometimes  in  the 
smaller  theatres  the  audience  will  be  three-fourths  children, 
most  of  them  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  As  a  fitting 
accompaniment  to  the  sophisticated  performances  given  by 
the  children  themselves,  the  picture  that  happens  to  be 
running  for  the  week  is  shown.  That  it  is  wholly  unfitted 
tor  children  makes  no  difference.  So  the  youngsters  are 
enlightened  by  such  pictures  as  The  Marriage  Whirl, 
Altars  of  Desire,  God  Gave  Me  Twenty  Cents,  Flaming 
Passion,  Sin  Cargo,  The  Temptress,  and  When  London 
Sleeps.  In  a  review  of  the  last  named  picture,  a  popular 
Chicago  newspaper  expressed  regret  that  Rin  Tin  Tin, 
whom  the  children  love,  should  have  been  cast  in  a  picture 
too  frightful  for  children  to  see.  Yet  this  very  picture  was 
shown  on  a  contest  night  with  five  hundred  children  in  the 
audience ;  many  of  them  were  literally  hysterical  before  that 
inexcusable  film  came  to  an  end.  One  has  only  to  sit  ob- 
servant of  the  reactions  of  these  child  audiences  to  refute  the 
statement  that  the  unfit  pictures  of  adult  crime  and  delin- 
quency go  over  the  heads  of  children. 

COMMERCIAL  interest  has  seized  upon  childhood  as 
a  source  of  financial  gain  in  these  exploited  child 
performers  and  these  child  audiences.  In  both  instances, 
every  accepted  standard  of  education  and  training  is 
thrown  to  the  winds.  If  dancing  teachers  and  theatre 
managers  had  the  good  of  the  children  at  heart,  they  would 
confess  to  parents  of  child  performers  that  the  exhausting 
dances  and  the  straining  of  young  voices  to  fill  the  the- 
atre are  much 
more  likely  to 
destroy  talent 
than  to  prepare 
the  children  for 


future  "stardom."  In  place  of  simple  living, 
wholesome  play,  well  chosen  stories,  reasonable 
hours  of  going  to  bed,  the  movies  give  the  chil- 
dren sophistication,  emotional  stimulation,  false1 
ideals  of  living,  nervous  excitement  and  late> 
hours,  together  with  initiation  into  adult  indul- 
gences of  crime  and  passion. 

So  far  there  has  been  little  scientific  check 
made  on  the  results  to  children  of  such  unnat- 
ural stimulation.  Teachers  from  every  part  of 
Chicago  have  testified  that  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  the  attention  of  children  who  have  been 
to  the  movies  the  night  before.  So  clear-cut  has 
this  evidence  become  that  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation for  mothers  has  been  carried  on  through- 
out the  city  with  the  slogans,  "No  Movies  on 
School  Nights,"  "No  Movies  Unless  you  Know 
the  Picture,"  "No  Movies  without  an  Adult." 
This  is  the  most  successful  plan  that  has  so  far 
been  found  to  oppose  the  allurement  that  the 
theatres  broadcast  by  advertisement,  by  handbills 
and  by  screen  announcements  to  attract  children. 
The  child  labor  law  in  substance  prohibits  the 
employment  of  every  child  under  sixteen  in  a 
theatre  or  place  of  amusement  after  six  P.  M. 
But  while  the  inspectors  have  the  power  to  in- 
spect and  to  file  cases  they  have  no  power,  says 
the  attorney  general,  in  an  unofficial  opinion,  to  remove 
the  children  from  their  illegal  employment.  Even  when 
cases  are  filed  the  children  may  continue  to  appear  for 
a  week  or  more,  and  the  theatre  management  cheerfully 
pays  a  meagre  fine  for  the  privilege  of  having  made  use  of 
the  children.  Nor  does  this  law  in  any  way  apply  to  the 
contests.  These  have  been  decided  by  test  cases  to  be  out- 
side the  restrictions  of  the  child  labor  law,  since  they  are 
competitive  and  the  children  are  not  paid  a  definite  sum. 
(Nevertheless,  the  prize  money  is  always  divided  so  that 
every  child  gets  at  least  a  dollar.) 

The  contests  do,  however,  come  under  the  provisions  of 
a  statute  of  the  criminal  code  which,  with  the  exception  of 
church  and  school  entertainments,  makes  it  a  criminal 
offence  for  any  person  to  allow  a  child  under  fourteen  to 
be  employed  in  a  list  of  prohibited  occupations  which  in- 
cludes public  dancing,  singing,  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments, etc.  This  law  may  be  enforced  by  any  one,  so  it 
is  enforced  by  no  one.  It  has,  however,  been  tested  in  the 
case  of  the  contests.  An  offending  theatre  manager  who  had 
been  appealed  to  from  every  imaginable  angle  was  finally 
arrested.  The  judge  found  him  guilty  and  imposed  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  theatre  interests  carried  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  on  a  plea  of  un- 
constitutionality.  Months  elapsed.  The  Supreme  Court 
could  not  act  because  the  case  was  not  properly  prepared. 
It  was  taken  to  the  Appellate  Court.  More  months  elapsed, 
until  a  year  had  passed  since  the  initial  case  was  begun. 
The  Appellate  Court  finally  handed  down  a  decision  against 
the  defendant,  who  was  ordered  to  pay  the  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  he  did,  but  he  continued  to  use  children, 

in   fact  he   had 

never    stopped 

using    them,    in 
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Commonwealth  vs.  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 


By  A.  A. 

THE  climax  of  the  cause  celebre  which  has  com- 
manded   world-wide    attention    through    the    life 
struggle   of   Sacco    and    Vanzetti    is    heavy   with 
great   tragedy.     Few   words   will   here  suffice  to 
sum  up  a  case  to  review  which  books  have  been 
written.    Like  all  tragedies  it  is  fraught  with  pity  and  fear ; 
at  best,  one  may  only  hope  for  purification. 

Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  tried  for  killing  a  Braintree 
paymaster,  at  a  time  when  passion  against  radical  thought 
ran  supremely  high,  and  when  prejudice  against  their  theory 
of  life  was  pumped  into  public  consciousness  by  the  very 
government  of  the  United  States.  Through  error  of  trial 
counsel,  this  issue  was  injected  into  the  proceeding,  when 
the  prisoners'  fear  of  a  Mitchell  Palmer  raid  was  brought 
in  to  explain  suspicious  acts  of  theirs  after  the  killing.  The 
prosecution  made  full  use  of  the  prejudice.  The  presiding 
judge  has  been  accused  by  reputable  people  of  yielding  to 
it;  the  whole  result  was  clouded  with  this  mist.  A  jury 
found  the  men  guilty  of  murder. 

Massachusetts  law,  through  an  odd  trick  of  legal  history, 
permits  no  review  of  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law;  and  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  held,  and  rightly,  that  no  technical 
error  had  been  committed  at  the  trial.  It  did  not  and  could 
not  support  the  verdict,  but  decided  merely  that  no  technical 
right  of  the  accused  had  been  violated  in  reaching  it.  The 
death  sentence  was  then  imposed  by  the  trial  judge. 

There  followed  a  legal  battle  in  which  the  prisoners 
had  the  benefit  of  exceptionally  able  counsel,  and  availed 
themselves  of  every  known  constitutional  device  to  secure 
delay,  review  and  freedom.  These  failing,  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  himself  undertook  to  review  the  evidence, 
and  appointed  an  impartial  commission  consisting  of  Presi- 
dent A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard  University,  President 
Samuel  W.  Stratton  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Judge  Robert  Grant  to  make  an  in- 
dependent examination.  All  four  men  came  separately  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  evidence  warranted  the  verdict  of 
guilty.  The  Governor  accordingly  declined  to  act.  The 
last  pitiful  legal  devices  are  being  called  into  play  to 
secure  delay.  If  these  too  are  futile,  the  condemned  men 
will  die. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  opportunity  was  denied  the  men 
to  prove  their  case.  It  can  be  said  that  a  cloud  was  raised 
at  the  time  when  innocence  could  best  be  shown,  and  that 
review  six  years  after  the  event  is  doubtful  grace,  though 
better  than  none.  It  can  be  said  that  certain  elements 
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throughout  the  world  who  fasten  -on  causes  of  disorder  as 
occasions  for  stimulating  a  class  war  which  America  does  not 
want,  stiffened,  by  their  advocacy,  whatever  passion  there 
may  have  been  against  the  two  radicals.  By  endeavoring  to 
make  the  case  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  world  revolution,  they 
made  martyrs — and  betrayed  the  men.  It  can  be  said  that 
many  thinking  people  resented  the  attack  upon  the  courts, 
and  hoped  execution  of  the  sentence  would  serve  somehow 
as  vindication.  It  can  also  be  said  that  many  careful  and 
serious  students,  and  many  wholly  sincere  minds,  irrespect- 
ive of  liberal  or  conservative  sentiment,  and  without  political 
afterthought,  felt  and  still  feel  guilt  was  so  doubtful,  even 
after  all  examination  by  jury,  governor  and  commissioners, 
that  the  execution  should  not  proceed.  And  an  issue  which 
should  have  been  closed  may  remain  open  in  many  minds 
to  the  end  of  time. 

SEPARATE  and  distinct  from  all  else,  there  is  raised 
the  issue  of  capital  punishment.  One  remembers 
Dreyfus;  tried,  found  guilty,  condemned;  again  tried  by 
an  alleged  impartial  court,  again  found  guilty;  yet  events 
proved  him  innocent  in  the  end.  Dreyfus  lives.  Death  is 
the  one  human  penalty  beyond  repair.  Aside  from  the 
merits  of  the  Massachusetts  case,  this  parallel  is  too  vivid 
to  be  overlooked. 

And  beyond  the  present  moment,  it  may  be  said : 

Whoever  uses  this  case  as  an  excuse  to  further  political 
controversy,  be  it  under  the  White  flag  or  the  Red,  thereby 
weakens  the  State,  traduces  whatever  rights  of  memory  the 
condemned  men  have,  and  allies  himself  with  the  worst 
element,  whether  radical  or  conservative. 

Whoever  in  office  or  out  inspires  or  assists  another  such 
reign  of  hysteria  as  that  prevailing  in  1921,  weakens  the 
State,  undermines  its  justice  and  allies  himself  with  ter- 
rorism, whether  Fascist  or  anarchist. 

Whoever,  having  in  charge  as  lawyer,  judge  or  executive, 
the  legal  machinery  of  the  State,  fails  to  develop  to  the 
utmost  safeguards  of  review,  ramparts  against  prejudice, 
and  perfection  of  impartiality,  weakens  the  State  and  lays 
every  thinking  man  open  to  danger  in  those  times  when 
controversy  runs  high  and  the  State's  justice  is  its  greatest 
bulwark. 

Whoever  most  deeply  believes  wrong  has  been  done,  must 
be  most  ready  to  forgive.  No  hope  for  humanity  has  ever 
grown  to  flower  from  a  soil  of  hatred. 
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A  Doctor  Remakes  Education 


By  ALFRED  ADLER,  M.D. 


FOR  thirty  years  I   have  been  training  teachers  to 
look  at   their  work  with  the  eyes  of   a  physician 
and  to  graft  onto  their  work  the  physician's  tech- 
nique.    As  I  look  back,  I  see  most  clearly  of  all, 
the  place   of   vantage   the  physician   occupies   as  a 
teacher.   He  is  outside  the  friction  and  difficulties  of  both 
home  and  school.     He  brings  to  both  not  only  his  special 
knowledge  but  also  the  careful,  patient  scientific  attitude  and 
method,   which  are  even  more   important  in   dealing  with 
human  behavior  than  with  the  behavior  of  laboratory  test 
tubes  or  microscope  slides.     The  work  my  assistants  and  I 
have  done  in  some  public  schools  of  Vienna  has  proved  what 
collaboration   between   teachers   and   psychiatrically   trained 
physicians  can  achieve. 

Perhaps  no  country  had  more  discouraging  schools  than 
Austria  under  the  old  regime.  Public  schools  are  always 
the  reflection  of  the  government  that  establishes  and  main- 
tains them.  Enlightened  private  schools  can  only  modify 
this  governmental  influence  to  a  degree,  but  in  the  Austrian 
Empire  most  of  the  non-public  schools  were  established  by 
religious  groups  and  were  in  their  way  as  rigid  as  the  state 
supported  institutions. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  our  Austrian 
school  expressed  perfectly  the  government's 
ideal  of  citizenry  unquestioningly  obedient 
to  bureaucratic  officialdom.  I  had  to  sit 
quiet,  my  hands  folded  on  the  table.  I  was 
not  allowed  to  move.  My  duty  was  to 
obey  orders,  and  to  be  meticulously  respect- 
ful toward  the  teacher  and  toward  the 
government  he  represented.  I  had  had  a 
free  childhood  at  home.  In  this  I  differed 
from  many  of  my  schoolmates  and  so  per- 
haps I  felt  repression  the  more  acutely.  I 
know  now  as  I  knew  when  I  was  a  boy, 
that  I  was  not  a  "bad"  child.  I  was 
never  a  liar,  I  did  not  steal,  I  went  to 
school  regularly  in  spite  of  my  intense 
dislike  for  it,  I  worked  conscientiously,  and 
I  was  an  average  student.  Yet  I  always 
had  the  worst  report  in  the  class  because 
of  my  mark  in  "morals."  I  could  not  fit 
myself  to  the  approved  mold ;  I  could  not 
create  the  impression  of  servile  obedience 
which  was  the  school's  ideal — and  so  I 
was  "bad." 

The  public  schools  of  Austria  were 
established  in  1866,  after  the  disastrous 
war  between  Germany  and  Austria.  Aus- 
tria was  convinced  that  it  was  the  Prussian 


schoolmaster  who  won  that  war.  The  Austrian  school- 
master was,  accordingly,  to  rear  up  in  our  country  a  gener- 
ation with  Prussian  ideals  and  "efficiency." 

The  government's  only  good  influence  on  education  wj» 
in  the  direction  of  improved  vocational  courses.  Even  this 
was  not  wholly  a  matter  of  governmental  policy.  Industrial 
groups  demanded  better  technical  training  to  keep  pace 
with  Austria's  growing  factory  enterprise,  and  the  school's 
first  break  with  the  rigidly  academic  tradition  was  due  to 
the  power  of  industry  rather  than  to  the  foresight  of  the 
state.  Compulsory  education  in  Austria  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  fourteen  also  resulted  from  labor-liberal-socialist 
pressure,  which  forced  the  measure  as  a  relief  for  employed 
minors. 

But  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  labor  and  liberals,  the  school 
system  remained  fundamentally  the  expression  of  the  govern- 
ment's ideal;  obedient  children,  to  be  made  into  obedient 
officials  and  an  obedient  army.  I  have  seldom  met  an  Aus- 
trian of  my  generation  in  whose  heart  the  grade  school  had 
not  stirred  hatred  and  rebellion. 

When  I  became  a  physician,   I  realized  what  this  meant 

in  terms  of  human  life, 
what  the  influence  of 
such  a  warped,  repress- 
ed childhood  was  on 
intelligence,  courage, 
self  -  confidence,  inde- 
pendence. It  seemed  to 
me  that  only  the  physi- 
cian's skill  and  outlook 
would  transform  these 
school  -  prisons  into  a 
scheme  of  real  educa- 
tion. In  1898  I  wrote 
my  first  article  develop- 
ing my  idea  of  the  re- 
lation between  medi- 
cine in  the  larger  sense 
and  the  school.  I  had 
just  begun  an  intensive 
study  of  psychology 
and  psychotherapy,  in 
w  h  i  c  h  progress  \vas 
then  being  made  in 
France  as  well  as  in 
Vienna. 

A  little  later  I  re- 
ceived a  teachinsr  ap- 
pointment in  the  exten- 
sion division  of  the 
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University  ( Volksheim).  Gradually  I  gathered  a  large 
body  of  students  who  worked  with  me  on  problems  of  human 
behavior.  In  connection  with  this  class  I  carried  on  a  little 
clinic,  in  which  I  invited  the  schools  to  participate,  and 
though  there  was  almost  no  response  at  first,  I  kept  urging 
teachers  to  come  to  me  with  retarded  children  or  children 
who  had  emotional  difficulties,  and  talk  over  their  cases 
with  me.  I  had  reached  certain  conclusions  in  my  private 
practice  to  which  I  wished  to  give  wider  application. 

I  had  learned  that  it  is  not  true  that  a  child's  intelligence 
is  constant  throughout  life.  Characteristics  of  both 
child  and  adult  can  be  modified.  I  also  discovered 
that  though  most  of  the  mistakes  which  later  appear 
in  the  child  as  behavior  problems  are  made  in  the 
home,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  these  faults 
against  the  background  out  of  which  they  arise.  In 
a  new  environment,  such  as  the  school,  the  mistakes 
of  the  home  become  clear.  For  instance,  a  child 
may  have  innumerable  fears,  but  at  home  he  is  so 
thoroughly  "taken  care  of"  that  none  of  them 
comes  to  the  surface.  Let  me  give  an  example : 

IF  I  lock  the  doors  of  the  room  where  I  am  sitting, 
and  if  there  are  two  friendly  watch  dogs  to 
guard  those  doors  and  a  couple  of  police  officers 
right  at  hand,  I  can  walk  around  and  say  quite 
calmly  that  I  have  no  physical  fear.  I  am  not 
trembling,  my  heartbeat  is  regular — I  have  no 
symptom  of  terror.  My  statement  is  true.  In  this 
locked  and  guarded  room  I  am  in  a  sheltered  situation  where 
I  can  play  quite  splendidly  the  part  of  a  man  of  courage. 
But  if  I  am  alone  on  a  deserted  street  at  night,  or  if  I  see 
a  little  child  in  sudden  peril — under  circumstances  calling, 
not  for  an  appearance  of  courage  but  for  a  courageous  im- 
pulse and  act,  the  genuineness  of  this  courage  of  mine  will 
appear.  And  so  it  is  with  the  child.  If  he  is  away  from 
home,  if  the  sense  of  sheltering  protection  is  decreased,  it 
becomes  possible  to  see  him  as  he  really  is. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  had  begun  to  realize  this,  and  so  I 
invited  the  teachers  to  come  and  work  with  me,  that  we 
might  learn  together  how  to  give  children  the  vital  edu- 
cational experiences  that  would  counteract  home  failures. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  no  general  interest  in  such 
ideas.  Once  in  a  while  teachers  came  to  me,  or  children 
with  teachers  or  even  an  occasional  parent.  But  it  was  only 
a  small  beginning  and  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  To  help 
the  children  by  this  plan  meant  singling  out  every  father 
and  mother  in  the  land  and  teaching  them  to  make  their 
individual  homes  fit  the  needs  of  their  particular  children. 
Through  the  school  I  could  reach  hundreds  of  children  at 
once.  Out  of  the  discouraging  futility  of  my  first  tiny  clinic 
was  born  the  plan  to  teach  the  teachers,  to  give  them  an 
understanding  of  character  through  psychology  and  to  give 
them  also  the  use  of  the  psychologist's  simple,  sensible  tools 
for  helping  to  adjust  the  child  and  his  environment. 

Then  came  the  War,  postponing  all  my  plans.  During 
the  War  the  old  Austrian  government  crashed  down  and 
thereafter  Vienna  became  a  very  free  place.  The  city's  new 
socialistic  government  insisted  that,  since  the  Austrian  ideal 
had  changed,  the  Austrian  schools  as  an  expression  of  the 
national  ideal  must  also  change.  A  teacher,  Mr.  Gloeckel, 
formulated  a  school  plan  based  on  the  belief  that  freedom 
and  self-confidence  should  be  the  aims  of  education  under 
the  new  order.  Through  such  public  school  experience,  he 


argued,  children  would  develop  a  social  sense  and  the 
capacity  for  group  leadership.  His  plan  was  accepted  and 
so,  from  the  purely  educational  approach,  he  opened  the 
door  which  made  my  work  possible. 

The  Director  of  Schools  in  the  new  Vienna,  Mr.  Gloeckel, 
was  interested  in  what  I  was  trying  to  do.  There  was  a 
surprising  degree  of  interest  among  the  teachers.  I  discovered 
that  in  the  old  days  many  of  them  had  stayed  from  my  clinic 
and  classes  because  they  were  afraid  the  government  officials 
did  not  approve  my  ideas.  In  the  two  years  since  the  War, 

I  have  been  able  to 
establish  twenty-two 
mental  hygiene  clinics 
for  public  school 
children.  The  twenty- 
two  clinical  directors 
are  all  my  pupils, 
physicians  trained  as 
psychologists  and  edu- 
cators. Our  clinical 
service  is  similar  to 
that  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  where 
the  medical  student 
learns  by  doing.  In 
recent  years,  many 
physicians  have  come 
to  us  from  other 
countries  to  work 

with  us.  Each  clinic  is  held  once  a  week  for  two  hours, 
usually  with  only  two  or  three  children  at  each  session.  It 
is  work  which  must  not  be  hurried,  and  we  cannot  afford 
a  large  staff  and  equipment.  All  the  clinics  are  voluntarily 
supported.  In  the  beginning  this  was  an  advantage  because 
it  made  us  independent  of  governmental  influence,  but  now 
our  work  is  established  it  is  almost  time  for  the  public  to 
take  it  over  and  enlarge  it. 

Simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  the  clinics  the 
seriously  retarded  children,  the  feeble-minded,  the  stut- 
tering, and  those  with  imperfect  sense  organs  were  taken 
out  of  the  regular  classes  and  grouped  by  themselves,  under 
a  plan  worked  out  by  the  board  of  education.  Thus  in  the 
public  school  we  were  dealing  only  with  the  physically  and 
mentally  "normal"  child.  Such  behavior  problems  as  arose 
among  them  were  due,  not  to  a  defect  in  the  child,  but  to 
defects  in  his  method  of  life. 

The  teachers  formed  an  organization  in  which  they 
analyzed  the  cases  of  children  they  wished  to  bring 
to  my  attention  or  place  under  the  care  of  my  clinical 
assistants. 

AT  first  I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  must  learn 
how  to  talk  to  teachers,  parents  and  to  children.  I 
was  afraid  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  parent  could  be 
trusted  to  find  the  right  words  or  the  right  approach,  and 
so  I  talked  separately  with  each  child,  with  his  teacher  and 
with  his  parents.  But  presently  I  found  that  treating  the 
child  as  part  of  his  group  was  often  very  effective.  It  made 
the  children  realize  that  "no  man  liveth  unto  himself 
alone,"  and  that  the  mistakes  of  every  individual  affect 
many  lives  and  are  of  public  concern.  The  boys  and 
girls  could  be  brought  to  see  themselves  as  social  beings, 
not  as  isolated  units,  but  as  essential  parts  of  the  social 
whole.  Often  I  talked  with  the  child  as  though  I  did 
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not  know  in  what  way  he  had  failed,  because  I  had  gone 
into  the  details  with  the  teacher  and  the  parents. 

In  other  cases,  I  find  it  necessary  to  put  his  problem 
clearly  before  the  child  himself,  not  to  humiliate  him  but 
to  make  him  understand  why  he  is  lazy  or  cowardly  or 
behind  in  his  work,  as  a  shop  teacher  might  show  a  boy  how- 
to  repair  a  machine  by  pointing  out  the  maladjustment  that 
keeps  it  from  working  properly. 

I  often  find  children  "spoiled"  for  school  life  because  the 
mother  has  done  too  much  for  them.  She  has  made  them 
believe  that  they  can  shirk  and  dawdle  and  bluff  their  way 
out  of  real  work  everywhere  as  they  do  at  home.  Frequently 
I  ask  a  boy,  "How  long  would  it  take  a  clever  chap  to 
change  his  habits,  to  learn  to  work  alone,  without  stealing 
the  time  of  his  teacher  and  his  schoolmates?"  He  is  almost 
sure  to  answer,  "One  day."  Then  I  stimulate  him  by  pre- 
tending incredulity:  "Oh,  no,"  I  say,  "that  is  impossible. 
Why,  it  would  take  me  at  least  fourteen  days  to  change  my 
work  habits.  Surely,  no  mere  boy  could  do  it  in  one  day!" 
"I  bet  I  could  if  I  wanted  to,"  he  boasts.  "I'll  prove  it,  too." 
Then  I  propose  that  he  come  to  me  in  a  fortnight  and  tell 
me  whether  or  not  he  has  made  good  his  boast.  Now  he  has 
a  goal.  It  is  only  a  little  step,  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  definite 
objective  toward  which  to  direct  his  effort. 

AjAIN,  I  often  make  use  of  classrooom  work  to  help  a 
child  find  a  way  out  of  his  difficulties,  or  sometimes 
to  give  the  teacher  a  clearer  insight  into  the  lives  of  his 
pupils.  Sometimes  I  set  a  whole  class  the  task  of  writing  on 
"How  Can  I  Be  Useful?"  This  turns  their  minds  from 
destructive  or  meaningless  channels  toward  constructive 
activity.  If  a  child  has  stolen,  I  usually  assign  his  class  the 
theme,  "Why  Is  Stealing  Useless?"  It  is  much  more  help- 
ful to  see  theft  as  a  stupid  waste  of  time  than  as  an  in- 
fringement of  an  arbitrary  code. 

When  there  is  a  child  who  is  blocked  by  fear,  the  whole 
class  may  be  asked  to  write  on  "What  I  Am  Afraid  Of — 
and  Why?"  This  gives,  the  teacher  a  chance  to  talk  about 
the  origins  of  fear  and  its  effects.  In  these  compositions  the 
children  often  make  clear  their  whole  behavior  pattern, 
conditioned  by  fears  many  of  which  they  have  carried  over 
from  babyhood,  and  so  give  the  teacher  and  parents  fresh 
insight  that  enables  them  to  help  the  children  free  them- 
selves from  these  emotional  shackles.  "What  I  Want  to 
Become  in  the  Future"  makes  the  child  look  at  his  own  life, 
and  helps  the  teacher  see  the  pupil  as  he  sees  himself. 


If  I  become  puzzled  to  know  what  lies  behind  a  child's 
behavior  I  sometimes  propose  that  each  member  of  the  class 
set  down  "The  First  Thing  I  Remember."  These  first 
memories  have  often  exerted  startling  influences;  sometimes 
as  we  find  in  dealing  with  adults,  one  can  explain  the  entirt 
course  of  a  man's  life  from  that  man's  first  memory. 

I  REMEMBER  Josef,  whose  teacher  brought  him  to  m« 
saying,  "Here  is  a  hopelessly  spoiled  child."  Josef  was  not 
only  a  persistent  truant,  but  had  been  frequently  detected  ir 
theft.  We  suggested  that  Josef  write  me  a  story  about! 
"My  First  Memory."  He  had  been  sent  for  a  newspaper 
by  his  father.  Instead  of  buying  the  paper  he  ran  away  to 
his  uncle's  house  and  begged  for  some  cakes  which  he  took- 
home  to  his  mother.  His  mother  shared  the  sweets  with 
him,  calling  him  her  "dear,  thoughtful  darling."  From  this< 
clue  we  worked  out  the  pattern :  we  saw  how  he  had 
turned  from  his  father  to  his  mother,  how  his  mother  en- 
couraged him  in  this,  and  how  all  his  mistakes  were  based 
on  this  failure  in  home  management.  This  was,  indeed,  the 
situation,  and  once  we  understood  it  we  could  help  the  boy. 
Occasionally  I  discuss  his  mistakes  with  a  child  if  I  can 
do  it  without  humiliating  him.  I  always  try  to  be  very 
careful  in  such  a  case  and  to  move  slowly,  watching  the 
effect  of  everything  I  say.  Sometimes  the  teacher  and  I  are 
equally  surprised  by  the  results.  There  was  one  child  who 
had  not  spoken  to  his  teacher  for  two  years.  The  teacher 
made  an  elaborate  explanation,  adding,  "Joachim  will  never 
talk  to  you — there  is  no  way  to  reach  him."  Yet  the  boy 
voluntarily  came  and  spoke  to  me,  and  was  plainly  glad  to. 
It  was  obvious,  after  a  brief  conversation,  that  the  lad  felt 
repressed  at  home  and  even  more  so  at  school.  The  teacher 
was  impatient  with  him  and  created  an  atmosphere  in  which 
he  could  not  grow  naturally.  The  more  I  talked  with 
Joachim,  the  more  certain  I  became  that  the  teacher  was' 
guilty  of  even  more  serious  mismanagement  than  I  had  at 
first  suspected.  "Have  you  whipped  this  child?"  I  asked. 
"You  know  that  is  not  allowed."  But  it  would  do  no  good 
to  make  trouble  for  the  teacher.  The  only  hope  for  Joachim 
was  to  make  the  teacher  realize  that  there  was  an  easier- 
way  to  deal  with  the  boy.  "This  child's  confidence  must 
be  won,"  I  suggested.  "We  must  bring  him  to  a  truer 
attitude  toward  the  school  and  toward  himself.  We  can 
never  do  this  as  long  as  he  is  terrified  and  repressed.  We1 
must  not  only  not  beat  him — we  must  be  actively  kind  and 
sympathetic  toward  him."  When  the  boy  realized  that' 
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hings  were  not  to  be  as  they  had  been,  he  voluntarily 
jroke  his  brooding  silence.  But  that  was  only  the  beginning. 
\fter  a  long  and  delicate  process,  Joachim  developed 
ourage  and  self-confidence,  and  was  helped  into  normal 
ontacts  with  other  children.  The  last  is  always  the  most 
mportant  phase  of  any  behavior  situation.  The  mistakes  of 
iroblem  children,  of  criminals,  of  neurotic  children  and 
leurotic  adults,  are  invariably  the  results  of  social  mal- 
tdjustment.  Such  people,  rinding  no  place  for  themselves 
n  the  world  of  reality,  make  for  themselves  a  world  of 
heir  own. 

Berta,  for  instance,  tells  me  that  when  she  is  going  to 
leep  she  sees  plumed  knights  and  ladies  in  trailing  velvet, 
he  cold,  proud  face  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  warm 
>eauty  of  the  Trojan  Helen — numberless  faces  and  figures 
>ut  of  the  long  ago.  Suffering  from  depression  and  other 
lervous  symptoms,  she  looks  for  relief  in  another  age  be- 
ause  nothing  in  her  world  interests  her.  This  is  the  real 
eason  why  our  problem  children  become  criminals,  neurotics, 
uicides.  This  lack  of  social  feeling  is  linked  with  lack  of 
ourage.  If  I  do  not  feel  at  home  in  the  world  I  am  not 
rave ;  I  am  living  in  an  enemy  country,  too  beset  with 
ears  to  develop  courage. 

'  I  have  never  known  a  child  who  could  not  understand 
is  difficulties  when  they  were  set  before  him.  If  I  find  a 
hild  who  fails  to  follow  me  as  I  trace  the  roots  of  his 
nistakes,  I  can  always  be  sure  that  I  have  blundered  either 
n  interpreting  his  situation  or  in  describing  it  to  him. 
ivery  normal  child  is  capable  of  fathoming  the  springs  of 
lis  own  action  and  reaching  a  true  understanding  of  his 
wn  life. 

rO  begin  with  I  carried  this  clinical  work  almost  alone. 
Gradually  I  have  trained  a  corps  of  assistants  who 
an  do  it  fully  as  well  as  I.  When  I  commenced  my  work 
found  that  a  good  many  teachers  were  under  the  im- 
)ression  that  only  schoolmasters  know  how  to  educate.  At 
he  same  time,  they  were  unwilling,  and,  though  they  did 
ot  realize  it,  unprepared  to  be  real  educators ;  that  is,  to 
urther  the  development  of  the  whole  child.  Their  only 
nterest  was  in  teaching  curricular  subjects,  maintaining 
.iscipline  and  making  out  reports.  Indeed,  many  teachers 
.ctively  resented  my  offer  to  show  them  a  new  and  better 
vay  to  go  about  their  work.  Even  those  who  were  mildly 
nterested  often  complained  that  they  had  so  much  to  do, 
vith  thirty  or  forty  pupils  under  their  care,  that  they  could 


not  give  individual  attention  to  each  child.  Little  by  little 
they  began  to  realize  that  what  I  taught  them,  far  from 
being  an  added  burden,  greatly  lightened  their  load. 
Looking  at  a  boy  or  girl  with  the  eyes  of  a  trained  psy- 
chologist they  were  able  to  see  the  real  child  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  to  find  a  key  to  the  child's  family  life,  and 
to  appraise  the  part  of  home  environment  in  determining 
character. 

THEN,  here  in  one  school,  there  in  another,  a  teacher 
began  to  put  into  practice  what  I  had  taught  him,  the 
results  excited  the  interest  of  other  teachers  in  the  same 
school.  Difficulties  they  could  not  meet,  we  could,  because 
we  understood  the  children.  Sometimes  teachers  who  came 
to  our  clinics  to  criticize  our  methods  remained  to  listen 
and  to  learn.  My  attitude  toward  teachers  visiting  the 
clinics,  whatever  their  point  of  view,  was  always  one  of 
friendliness.  I  talked  about  school  matters  with  them  and 
tried  to  point  out  that  the  behavior  difficulties  that  made 
their  work  so  hard  all  had  another  side ;  they  were  seldom 
the  fault  of  the  school  or  of  inheritance  but  mistakes  made 
in  building  up  the  style  of  life.  Then  I  tried  to  make  clear 
to  them  that,  for  this  very  reason,  the  school  was  the  only 
place  where  these  children,  freed  for  a  little  time  from  the 
home  influences,  could  be  studied  and  helped. 

Gloeckel's  efforts  in  the  school  reform  gave  more  and 
more  opportunities  to  unite  parents  and  teachers  in  the 
work  of  education.  He  understood  what  I  was  trying  to 
do  and  some  of  his  assistants  were  former  pupils  of  mine 
or  recognized  my  efforts.  An  organization  of  parents  and 
teachers  was  formed,  before  which  both  home  and  school 
problems  could  be  discussed. 

In  Vienna,  as  in  all  great  cities,  there  are  districts  where 
almost  every  child  is  a  problem  child.  But  even  in  some 
Viennese  school  districts  which  were  once  honeycombed 
with  gangs  and  where  all  sorts  of  juvenile  delinquency — 
truancy,  lyii'g,  stealing,  sexual  abnormality — constantly 
occurred,  everything  began  to  change.  All  the  former 
difficulties,  which  were  due  to  faulty  attitudes  toward  chil- 
dren both  at  home  and  at  school,  have  disappeared.  The 
effect  of  our  work  was  so  striking  that  the  teachers  went 
to  the  Board  of  Education  without  my  knowledge  and  asked 
for  my  appointment  as  a  teacher  in  the  Pedagogical  In- 
stitute of  Vienna,  in  which  teachers  for  the  city  schools 
are  trained.  The  Board  of  Education  agreed  and  for  three 
years  I  have  lectured  to  the  teachers-in-training  on  problem 
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children.  There  have  come  into  my  classes  more  than  six 
hundred  public  school  teachers,  a  great  part  of  the  present 
teaching  staff  in  the  schools  of  Vienna. 

I  believe  we  can  solve  the  problem  of  criminality  only 
through  such  work  as  is  done  in  these  clinics.  The  roots  of 
criminality  are  always  in  the  first  childhood.  Looking  at 
a  four  or  five-year-old  child,  no  one  can  truly  say,  "This 
child  is  going  to  become  a  criminal."  But  it  may  be  said, 
"Here  are  tendencies  developing  which  will  make  this  child 
a  criminal  in  certain  situations,  if  they  are  not  checked." 
The  problem  is  to  avert  this  development  and  so  minimize 
the  possibility  that  the  child  will  in  adult  life  commit  crime 
or  develop  neurosis.  Both  theory  and  experience  convince 
me  that  a  child's  school  life  will  accentuate  bad  tendencies 
only  if  the  child  has  lost  faith  in  his  future.  My  goal  has 
been  to  make  the  school  strengthen  the  child's  belief  in 
himself  and  in  life. 

I  have  talked  with  many  delinquent  children  and  with 
many  criminals.  I  invariably  find  that  people  deviate  from 
the  useful  way  of  life  because  they  have  lost  their  courage. 
It  is  possible  to  make  children  see  that  the  great  criminals — 
murderers,  highwaymen,  robbers — are  in  reality  cowards. 
So,  in  the  same  sense,  are  those  who  commit  suicide.  The 
only  way  the  child  can  get  this  point  of  view  is  through  the 
schools.  No  psychologist,  no  physician,  no  clinic  can  reach 
every  child  individually.  But  the  school  is  the  center  where 
all  children  may  be  trained  in  right  attitudes.  Perhaps  in 
spite  of  the  wise  teacher's  best  efforts  the  abnormal  and 
feeble-minded  may  persist  in  crime.  But  these  are  diseased 
personalities.  They  must  be  treated  separately,  for  their 
own  sakes  as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  society.  Normal 
children  trained  in  our  ways  laugh  at  the  idea  of  an  intelli- 
gent person  committing  crime,  or  even  taking  part  in  gang 
activities !  They  know  the  meaning  of  the  other  way,  of 
the  high  road  of  usefulness.  Our  work  has  results  as  far 
flung  aj  human  life  itself. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  boy  whose  life  I  touched  through  one 
of  our  clinics.  He  was  known  as  the  worst  pupil  in  his 
school.  At  thirteen,  besides  being  a  truant  and  a  thief,  he 


was  called  a  "corrupt  influence"  among  his  school- 
mates. No  child  could  have  made  a  worse  be- 
ginning at  the  business  of  living.  His  mistakes 
were  appalling.  But  his  new  teacher,  who  was  at 
pupil  of  mine,  became  very  suspicious  of  the' 
genuineness  of  his  depravity.  One  day  he  asked 
this  sinner,  "Fritz,  what  do  you  do  with  the  things 
you  steal  ?"  "I  give  them  to  the  other  boys,"  said  I 
Fritz.  "And  why  do  you  do  that?"  "To  make 
them  like  me.  They  won't  play  with  me  because 
I  am  so  dumb,  and  because  I'm  such  a  bad  lot." 
The  boy  had  been  trying  to  bribe  his  way  into 
popularity,  to  buy  companionship.  Now  when  the 
teacher,  who  consulted  me  about  the  case,  told  me 
that  the  boy  was  starved  for  warmth  and  appre- 
ciation, I  wondered  whether  there  was  not  some- 
thing behind  this  desire  for  approbation.  "Fritz," 
I  said  to  him,  "were  you  always  this  sort  of  a  boy  ?" 
"No,"  he  replied  quickly,  "the  first  three  years  I 
was  in  school  I  was  a  good  boy.  But  not  after 
that,  not  after  we  got  Mr.  H—  -  (a  former 
teacher).  He  always  had  it  in  for  me."  Here  was 
the  problem  with  Fritz:  he  could  be  "good"  only 
in  an  atmosphere  of  approval.  The  first  three  years 
of  school  life  he  had  had  a  kind  and  gentle  teacher 
and  he  had  been  a  good  boy.  But  he  could  only  live  con- 
ditionally in  our  world.  Lacking  an  environment  of  warmth 
and  love  and  appreciation,  he  became  a  "problem"  to  himself 
and  to  society.  The  same  factor  conditioned  his  truancy. 
We  discovered  that  when  he  ran  off  in  the  night  he  gathered 
firewood  and  put  it  outside  the  kitchen  door  for  his  mother. 
They  were  poor  people,  and  firewood  was  always  needed. 
He  was  trying  by  this  means  too  to  make  his  mother  think 
of  him  and  love  him.  It  was  the  school's  business  to  get  this 
boy  back  on  the  right  road.  That  was  quite  simple,  when 
we  understood  what  lay  behind  his  boyish  crimes.  If  we 
wanted  a  normal  boy  instead  of  a  truant  and  a  thief,  we 
must  give  him  friends,  and  surround  him  with  affection  and 
approval.  It  is  always  easy  to  get  children's  cooperation  in 
such  an  undertaking.  The  teacher  suggested  that  one  or  two 
schoolmates  invite  Fritz  to  study  his  lessons  with  them. 
That  was  the  first  step.  The  teacher  realized  that  it  was- 
not  a  matter  of  a  week  or  two  and  gave  the  boy  time.  He 
devised  special  assignments  for  him  and  warmly  praised 
every  sign  of  progress.  The  parents  were  made  to  under- 
stand the  situation.  The  mother  became  more  openly  in- 
terested in  her  son,  the  father  stopped  scolding  and 
punishing.  Eventually,  this  boy  became  one  of  the  best 
students  in  the  public  schools  of  Vienna. 

FH  some  children  we  find  that  the  release  of  the1 
creative  impulse  is  all  they  need  to  set  them  in  a  use- 
ful way  of  life.  The  impulse  to  make  and  to  do  is  deep  in  all 
of  us.    In  many  cases,  the  expression  of  that  impulse  works 
miracles.  We  found,  for  instance  that  every  child  can  become 
a  painter,  can  learn  the  meaning  and  value  of  line  and  space 
and  color  as  a  mode  of  expression,   even   though   they   are 
not  greatly  talented.     Cizek   believes   that   every  child    has 
within  him  an  artist,  and  the  results  that  Cizek  gets  from 
his  classes,  in  the  work  the  children  accomplish  and  in  their 
development  through  their  work,  show  that  under  a  wise1 
teacher  this  holds  great  educational   truth.     I   have  known  i 
adults   who   learned    to   model    in   clay,    to   make  beautiful 
things   and   to  strengthen   their   personalities   through   their 
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vvork.  This  is  worth  while,  even  though  they  do  not  be- 
:ome  Michelangelos.  There  is  a  teacher  in  Germany  who 
nas  paralleled  Cizek's  art  work  in  music.  All  this  experi- 
-nent  and  experience  we  use  in  the  schools,  to  help  our 
:hildren  gain  freedom  through  creative  expression. 

MY  idea,  when  I  undertook  my  work,  was  that  the 
knowledge  and  technique  of  the  psychologist  and  the 
jhysician  would  both  simplify  and  enrich  the  vast,  creative 
>rocess  we  call  education.  For  myself,  my  ambition  was  to 
>ecome  superfluous.  Progress  has  been  swifter  than  I  dared 
lope.  Remembering  the  old  days,  what  I  see  and  hear  in 
he  schools  now  is  like  a  miracle.  If  I  visit  a  clinic  which 
las  been  at  work  for  two  or  three  years,  the  teacher 
lescribes  and  interprets  the  cases  under  consideration  so 
:ompletely  that  I  can  only  listen  instead  of  leading — there 
s  nothing  left  for  me  to  say.  The  teacher  needs  me  only 
o  explain  our  work  to  his  associates  who  are  not  so  far 
Jong. 

In  schools  with  which  I  have  been  connected  for  some 
.rears,  the  teachers  tell  me  that  there  are  no  more  difficulties 
tvith  problem  pupils,  that  they  make  out  no  bad  reports, 
hat  the  drudgery  and  humiliation  of  "repeating"  a  class  is 
low  unheard  of. 

A  little  while  ago  I  could  not  have  spoken  in  this  way. 
The  teachers  would  not  have  understood  me  if  I  had  told 
hem,  "You  are  responsible."  My  statement  would  not 
lave  been  true,  from  their  point  of  view,  because  to  them 
ny  words  would  have  conveyed  another  meaning  from  the 
>ne  in  my  own  mind.  Thus  I  would  have  been  a  liar  with 
he  truth — so  very  often  a  man  can  lie  by  telling  the  truth, 
>ecause  his  words  have  one  meaning  for  him,  another  for 
hose  to  whom  he  speaks.  Austrian  teachers  used  to  feel 
hemselves  underpaid  and  looked  down  upon  in  the 
:ommunity.  There  was  a  restless,  peevish  dissatisfac- 


When  Alfred  Adler  of  Vienna  came  to  staff 
luncheon  with  The  Survey  he  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table  like  a  calm  and  kindly  Mandarin,  just  a 
little  perplexed  by  the  sharp  clatter  of  conversation 
but  enormously  interested  in  a  new  group  and  a 
new  experience.  Author  of  Individual  Psychology, 
internationally  known  for  his  unique  contribu- 
tions to  psychology  and  education,  Dr.  Adler  was 
in  this  country  several  months  lecturing  on  this 
new  way  of  looking  at  ourselves  and  our  children. 
When  Dr.  Adler  talked  to  the  Survey  staff,  three 
stenographers  hurried  after  him,  trying  to  catch 
his  heavily  accented  speech  and  to  take  down  his 
Teutonic  sentences.  He  talked  to  us  for  nearly 
two  hours  and  we  went  away  from  that  conference 
feeling  that  we  had  been  in  contact  with  a 
glowing  mind  and  a  great  and  simple  personality. 
A  staff  member  translated  the  fifty  pages  of 
the  transcription  into  idiomatic  English,  and 
from  it  pieced  together  this  first  hand  account 
of  Dr.  Adler's  work  in  the  public  schools  in 
Vienna. 


tion  among  them.  But  now 
I  was  surprised  when  some 
of  these  teachers  went  before 
the  Board  of  Education  re- 
cently to  ask  that  the  report 
card  system  be  abolished.  In 
the  old  days,  report  cards 
were  one  of  the  chief  re- 
sources of  the  teachers  who 
used  them  as  goads  to  force 
and  threaten  the  children  to 
greater  effort. 

Now  the  teachers  insist 
that  it  is  the  teacher's  job  to 
make  his  pupils  happy  in 
the  school  environment,  to 
see  that  they  progress  natu- 
rally and  joyously  in  their 
studies.  If  a  pupil  is  so  mal- 
adjusted that  he  is  falling 
behind  in  his  work,  it  is  because  the  teacher  deserves  a  bad 
report  and  has  not  yet  found  the  right  method  for  him. 

The  school  men  themselves  have  not  only  admitted  their 
responsibility — they  rejoice  in  it.  There  is  a  new  spirit 
among  these  teachers.  Their  new  vision  of  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  their  profession  colors  their  lives,  gives  meaning 
to  all  their  days. 

From  this  point  the  way  is  clear.  Twenty-two  clinics 
have  been  established.  The  number  of  my  students  increases 
every  year,  and  so  does  the  interest  in  our  work.  I  hope 
in  a  year  or  two  that  we  shall  have  a  hundred  clinics,  and 
then  I  am  sure  the  Board  of  Education  will  take  over  this 
private  enterprise.  The  teachers  themselves  are  making  such 
progress  in  comprehension  and  deft  application  of  our 
methods  that  many  of  them  do  not  have  to  use  the  clinics 
any  more.  They  themselves  can  handle  the  problems  of 
their  pupils  as  they  arise. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  education  of  problem 
children  will  be  the  most  important  phase  of  teacher 
training.  If  I  began  with  the  significance  of  the  physician 
in  public  life  and  the  difference  between  his  and  the  un- 
trained point  of  view,  I  hope  it  is  equally  clear  that  what 
I  have  been  striving  to  do  was  to  close  this  gap  and  give 
to  teachers  the  experience  and  the  understanding  hitherto 
united  only  in  the  mind  of  the  physician.  This,  I  believe, 
is  the  forward  step  that  we  have  made  in  Vienna.  Nor  is 
it  confined  to  this  one  city.  Similar  clinics,  started  by  my 
friends  and  pupils,  are  now  to  be  found  in  Berlin,  Munich, 
Frankfort — in  practically  every  German  city  of  importance. 
I  have  also  visited  clinics  in  The  Hague  modeled  on 
our  plan. 

I  know  that  when  my  work  began  our  Viennese  children 
were  misunderstood,  mismanaged,  beaten,  both  at  home  and 
at  school.  Now  not  only  are  they  much  less  generally  and 
less  cruelly  punished,  but  the  whole  spirit  of  the  people 
toward  youth  is  changed.  Parents  and  teachers  unite  in 
giving  the  children  the  environment  and  the  understanding 
which  make  for  independence,  and  courage  and  self- 
confidence.  These  children  learn  to  be  happily  at  home  in 
the  world  in  which  they  live,  because  grown-ups  have  come 
to  see  the  connection  between  mismanagement  of  children 
and  the  suffering  and  defeat  of  men  and  women. 
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The  Child  Who  Is  a  Leader 


By  MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS 


THE  night  clerk  of  the  hotel  has  been  summoned 
to    court    and    is    annoyed.    What    are    all    these 
women  fussing  about?   "Yes,  Miss  Johnson  came 
to  my  hotel.    No,  I  didn't  know  she  was  having 
boys  in  her  room.    I  can't  watch  the  company  of 
tenants."     It  irritates  him  to  answer  useless  questions  and  to 
realize  that  all  the  adults  in  the  court  think  he  is  a  guilty 
person.    And  so  he  is,  on  two  counts.     First  under  the  law 
which  declares  that  any  adult  who  commits  any  act  or  omits 
the  performance  of  any  duty,  which  causes  or  tends  to  cause 
a  person  under  twenty-one  to  come  before  the  Juvenile  Court 
may  be  charged  with  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a 
minor.     Second,  under  the  ancient  law  of  witches — for  we 
still  believe  in  witches — we  must  find  and  punish  the  person 
who  is  responsible  for  our  troubles. 

But  why  did  Miss  Johnson — who  is  Elsie  Johnson,  just 
fifteen — go  to  the  hotel  ? 

The  question  arises,  at  what  point  shall  we  stop  in  the 
long  chain  of  cause  and  effect?  Is  there  something  in  Elsie's 
family  life  that  makes  her  susceptible  to  the  allurements  of 
a  cheap  rooming  house?  Her  mother  cannot  understand  it. 
"She  always  took  my  judgment  in  everything,  even  about  her 
clothes,  until  she  met  Bertha.  Now  she  won't  listen.  She 
left  home  to  be  with  Bertha."  The  school  authorities  say: 
"Bertha  is  the  worst  girl  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is 
always  a  crowd  of  young  people  around  her.  She  does  noth- 
ing in  school.  If  you  remove  that  girl,  we  can  handle  the 
rest." 

Who  is  this  girl  who  needs  only  to  crook  her  finger  and 
another  girl,  of  good  family,  ignores  her  parents  and  aban- 
dons their  standards? 

Bertha  is  a  fifteen-year-old  girl,  flashily  dressed,  rather 
over-size,  fairly  pretty,  vivacious,  smiling,  good  natured,  of 
average,  that  is  to  say  mediocre,  intelligence.  She  comes  from 
a  broken  home.  She  left  school  at  the  eighth  grade,  has 
worked  occasionally  as  a  waitress.  Wherever  she  goes,  a 
flock  of  boys  and  girls  follow.  On  her  advice,  one  girl  con- 
tracted a  disastrous  early  marriage.  Bertha  arranged  every- 
thing, loaned  clothes,  hid  the  runaway  bride,  went  with  the 
couple  to  the  license  bureau  where  she  had  no  difficulty  in 
posing  as  the  older  sister.  She  "had  a  way  with  her"  that 
disarmed  the  suspicions  of  the  clerk.  She  could  cash  a  check 
in  any  store  or  bank,  rent  a  car  without  security,  start  a 
charge  account.  In  short,  she  was  skilled  in  making  use  of 
human  beings.  She  was  unknown  to  librarians,  settlement 
workers,  club  leaders,  churches,  extension  classes  and  play- 
grounds, very  well  known  to  soft-drink  parlors,  skating  rinks, 
and  dance-halls.  The  only  social  agencies  that  knew  her 
were  the  day  nursery  where  the  mother  left  her  as  a  child 
of  three,  and  the  Juvenile  Court  which  took  charge  of  her 


at  thirteen.  She  was  always  successful  in  escaping  commit- 
ment because  nothing  could  be  really  proved  against  her.  The 
others,  her  friends,  were  in  more  serious  trouble.  When  she 
came  to  court,  her  flashing  smile  and  ready  acceptance  of  the 
point  of  view  of  her  probation  officer  always  succeeded  in 
winning  another  chance.  Even  the  mother  of  Elsie  admitted 
that  Bertha  had  not  persuaded  her  daughter  to  leave  home — 
Elsie  had  gone  "just  to  be  near  her." 

Now  the  court  must  act  as  a  "wise  parent";  children  are 
brought  to  it  for  protection  and  guidance.  What  is  the 
secret  of  attraction,  the  significance  of  personality,  that  leads 
young  people  to  follow  undesirable  leaders  and  embark  on 
anti-social  courses  ?  Could  we  answer  this  question,  the  com- 
munity could  express  its  parenthood  in  more  constructive 
ways  and  the  individual  could  protect  his  own  child  from 
what  we  call  "bad  company."  But  in  our  modern  world 
protection  cannot  mean  isolation  or  sheltering.  A  modern 
parent  can  no  more  shut  his  child  off  from  contact  with 
behavior  codes,  ideas,  habits  and  personalities  that  are  "un- 
wholesome" than  he  can  keep  him  out  of  germ-laden  air. 

Leadership  is  always  mysterious.  We  do  not  know  the 
physical  and  mental  forces  that  lie  back  of  the  personality 
that  becomes  a  dynamic  center.  But  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  manifests 
itself  in  anti-social  ways.1 

The  delinquent  girl  leader  has  tremendous  vitality.  As 
we  observe  her  she  seems  never  to  tire  and  she  reports  her- 
self as  being  always  "full  of  pep,"  "on  the  go."  Her  sched- 
ule is  full  of  useless  activity.  Her  recreation  does  not  leave 
her  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  Like  the  dancer,  each 
contact  with  the  ground  seems  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
send  her  further;  unlike  the  dancer  there  is  no  rhythmic 
pattern  for  her  restless  movement. 

TAKE  Rose,  who  is  a  delinquent  girl  leader  of  sixteen. 
Wherever  she  goes,  she  plans  what  the  crowd  of  boys 
and  girls  does.  It  is  not  an  organized  gang,  it  is  constantly 
changing.  Rose  arouses  no  passionate  loyalties,  no  one  trusts 
her  very  much,  but  she  has  great  influence  over  one  girl  in 
particular,  Florence. 

Florence  is  seventeen.  She  lives  with  her  mother,  father, 
four  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  good  neighborhood.  She  is 
the  youngest  girl.  She  has  been  carefully  brought  up,  in 
fact  never  permitted  to  go  anywhere  alone.  She  is  far 
more  intelligent  than  Rose,  has  finished  the  third  year  high 
school  and  dropped  out  because  of  indifference.  Shortly 

1  Sybil  Clement  Brown  in  The  Problem  of  Leadership,  University  of 
Southern  California,  has  been  conducting  research  in  leadership  of  de- 
linquent girls  of  the  Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Court.  It  is  upon  her  study 
that  the  present  article  is  based.  Frederic  M.  Thrasher  in  The  Gang, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  has  studied  some  aspects  of  this  problem  in 
boys'  groups. 
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after  meeting  Rose  at  school  she  began  slipping  out  of  her 
window  at  night.  At  first  they  went  to  church,  waiting 
after  the  young  people's  services  were  over  to  join  a  group 
en  route  to  the  soft-drink  parlor  or  to  attend  a  church 
party.  Afterward  there  would  be  trips  to  the  beach  in 
automobiles.  Florence,  whose  manner  was  always  listless, 
began  to  take  on  more  color.  She  was  timid  and  it  fright- 
ened her  to  be  deceiving  her  parents  but  when  she  was  with 
Rose  she  felt  brave.  The  vigor  and  boldness  of  that  young 
person  held  an  invincible  attraction.  Rose  had  with  adults 
a  combination  of  pleasing  manners  and  rudeness  that  never 
failed  to  open  doors.  She  appeared  to  know  so  much  about 
the  adult  world.  She  had  learned  some  of  its  habits,  like 
drinking,  smoking  and  swearing.  She  was  unusually  skilled 
in  repartee  and  knew  just  what  to  say  to  traffic  officers, 
policemen,  dance  hall  proprietors,  restaurant  keepers,  gay 
young  men  with  cars.  No  one  could  silence  a  shocked  neigh- 
bor as  quickly  as  Rose. 

EVEN  when  Rose's  leadership  somehow  resulted  in  bring- 
ing Florence  before  the  court,  Florence  felt  she  had 
gained  more  than  she  lost.  "It  was  so  dull  at  home.  I  just 
felt  I  must  get  out  whatever  happened.  I  enjoyed  getting 
out  at  night  and  I  would  do  the  same  thing  over  again  only 
I  would  be  more  careful  what  happened." 

In  other  matters  Florence  showed  indecision.  She  was 
eager  for  approval,  filled  with  anxiety  at  criticism.  She  said 
in  court,  "I  tried  to  take  my  boy-friend  home  but  the  girls 
teased  me  about  it."  She  gave  the  impression  of  yielding 
limply  to  disapproval.  It  astonished  her  parents  to  learn 
that  their  obedient  youngest  daughter,  mild,  tractable  and 
fearful  of  incurring  their  displeasure,  had  shown  such 
complete  disregard  of  the  moral  instruction  of  a  life- 
time. "How  did  she  dare?"  said  her 
mother. 

It  was  obvious  that  Florence  had  trans- 
ferred her  interest  from  what  her  family 
thought  of  her  to  what  her  contemporaries 
thought. 

Rose's  standards  of  conduct  were  shared 
by  most  of  the  young  people  and  many 
of  the  adults  in  Florence's  neighborhood. 
Her  family  could  not  approve  these  stand- 
ards. They  had  been  caught  in  an  en- 
gulfing tide  that  had  changed  their  com- 
munity from  a  little  group  of  homes  to 
a  thriving  city  street,  with  filling-stations, 
hot-dog  stands,  movies  and  stores — a 
miserable  lot  of  buildings,  but  viewed 
with  pride  at  the  booster-meetings. 

Florence's  father  went  to  the  meet- 
ings, but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  find 
fault  with  the  neighborhood — nor  to  the 
mother  who  stayed  at  home  belonging  to 
no  clubs,  the  married  daughter  who  had 
moved  away,  the  daughter  next  to  Flor- 
ence who  was  a  successful  business  woman 
and  ashamed  of  Florence  for  dropping 
out  of  school,  nor  to  the  two  brothers, 
one  a  retiring  high  school  boy,  the  other 
a  hard-working  mechanic.  Each,  save 
Florence,  had  his  place  in  some  group. 
It  bored  them  to  take  Florence  out ;  long 


ago  the  family  stopped  taking  recreation  together.  There 
was  never  any  reading,  music  or  games.  Florence's  sisters 
had  each  had  a  brief  blossoming  period  at  which  time  the 
parents  had  shown  affection  and  interest.  How  difficult  it 
is  for  parents  to  have  the  skill  to  give  equal  growth-oppor- 
tunities to  all  the  children  so  that  as  one  flourishes  the 
others  are  not  crowded  into  the  background! 

Rose's  family  was  quite  different.  Her  father  was  dead. 
She  had  one  younger  brother,  aged  thirteen.  Her  mother 
had  been  a  foster-child,  overworked  all  her  life.  Rose's 
father  had  been  a  defeated  man.  After  a  troubled  boyhood 
he  escaped  from  the  bullying  of  seventeen  older  brothers 
and  sisters  and  a  tyrannical  father,  came  west,  married  a 
woman  nine  years  younger  than  himself.  He  let  his  wife 
earn  the  living  and  devoted  himself  to  the  children.  He 
read  to  them,  and  took  an  interest  in  their  school  work. 
When  Rose  was  twelve  he  died  of  tuberculosis.  Rose  used 
to  stand  looking  at  his  picture  on  the  mantlepiece,  but  said 
very  little.  Then  she  began  to  be  truant  from  school.  She 
built  bonfires  in  caves  with  the  boys,  cooked  meals  out  of 
doors,  played  ball.  Her  prestige  had  a  long  history.  When 
she  was  a  little  child  she  could  always  stay  out  an  hour 
or  so  longer  than  the  other  children.  She  was  taller  and 
stronger,  had  more  toys  and  spending  money.  The  toys 
had  been  constructed  by  her  father,  the  money  was  given 
by  her  mother  who  was  trying  to  make  her  daughter's  child- 
hood different  from  her  own  bitter  foster-child  memories. 
These  advantages  and  privileges  gave  Rose  a  superior  posi- 
tion in  the  neighborhood.  With  adolescence  came  still  more. 
Her  mother  permitted  her  to  come  and  go  as  she  pleased. 
Her  dress  was  the  shortest  and  tightest,  her  lips  the  red- 
dest of  any  girl  in  the  school. 

When  teachers  remonstrated,  the  mother  said  the  neigh- 
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bors  "told  her  things,"  but  she  didn't  know  anything  against 
the  girl.  Occasionally  she  beat  Rose.  The  school  authori- 
ties regarded  Rose  as  a  nuisance.  She  made  the  other 
children  restless.  The  principal,  an  old  man,  said  "that  girl 
ought  to  have  been  put  in  the  penitentiary  long  ago."  Be- 
fore she  was  fifteen  two  other  groups  had  repudiated  her. 
She  was  fired  from  her  job  in  the  five-and-ten-cent  store  be- 
cause she  wore  too  much  paint,  and  she  was  ejected  from  a 
church  party  because  she  was  a  "rough  neck." 

THE  mother  was  exhausted  by  her  work.  Rose  became 
a  rebel  from  home  and  school.  She  had  no  responsi- 
bility. Her  personality  took  on  a  certain  cheerfulness,  opti- 
mism and  courage.  She  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  She 
always  shifted  the  blame  to  someone  else.  She  was  skilled 
in  lying  and  exaggeration.  She  would  always  take  a  dare. 
Once  she  would  have  jumped  off  an  ocean  pier  in  her 
clothes  because  some  boys  dared  her. 

During  an  unexpected  early  morning  call  a  probation  offi- 
cer found  Rose  barefooted,  lounging  around  the  kitchen  in 
which  the  dirty  dishes  were  piled.  Rose  seemed  at  great 
pains  to  conceal  a  small  cherub  tattooed  on  her  right  calf. 
"I  did  it  on  a  dare;  I'm  kind  of  ashamed  of  it  now." 

She  could  drive  any  make  of  car,  had  amazing  skill  in 
thinking  up  exciting  things  to  do.  She  took  the  boys  and 
girls  to  an  old  barge  anchored  in  the  harbor,  planned  wienie 
bakes,  taught  the  young  people  to  give  false  names  and 
addresses  when  confronted.  She  was  generous,  affectionate, 
large-hearted,  in  short  a  personality  remarkably  well- 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  her  group.  She  was  what  we 


call  an  "integrated"  personality  in  marked  contrast  to  Flor- 
ence who  was  ill  at  ease,  retiring,  fearful,  unhappy,  and 
"disintegrated."  Rose  sang  well,  was  an  expert  swimmer, 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  dramatic  ability,  always 
imitating,  posing,  and  caricaturing.  Her  popularity  was 
enhanced  by  her  ability  to  defy  adults  and  by  one  or  two 
items  of  newspaper  publicity  when  she  ran  away.  But  the 
thing  which  made  her  "crowd"  grow  was  the  sinister  gossip 
of  the  adult  neighborhood.  A  girl  who  was  seen  with  her 
instantly  became  "tough,"  and  the  process  of  exclusion  which 
made  Rose  a  stranger  to  school,  work,  church  and  respect- 
able recreation  groups,  operated  swiftly  against  the  new- 
comer. 

Her  own  group,  however,  had  its  equally  effective  organ 
of  approval  and  disapproval,  "sissy,"  "goofy,"  "teacher's 
pet,"  "mama's  darling,"  or  "good  sport,"  "jazz-baby"  and 
like  terms  were  the  overt  expressions  of  a  subtle,  widespread 
language  which  embraced  or  rejected  the  young  people  in 
search  of  a  good  time.  Many  of  them  discovered  they  could 
not  tell  the  truth  and  get  along  with  their  parents. 

Rose's  leadership,  then,  will  never  be  solved  by  testing 
her  intelligence  quotient,  which  is  normal,  or  studying  her 
health,  which  is  perfect,  or  analyzing  her  personality,  nor 
will  its  effect  be  ended  when  Rose  goes  away  to  the  State 
School.  The  deepest  forces  of  social  life  and  family  re- 
lationships enter  into  the  simplest  case  of  "bad  companion- 
ship." 

One  thing  may  be  said  for  these  delinquent  leaders. 
Their  leadership  is  careless,  nonchalant,  and  unpremeditated. 
They  do  not  want  to  chairman  any  meeting  for  their  own 
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aggrandizement  nor  obstruct  committee  work  because  they 
cannot  reap  the  glory.  They  lead  because  of  the  drabness 
of  their  surroundings  and  their  own  amazing  vitality  and 
play-sense. 

Nothing  could  present  a  greater  surface  contrast  to  the 
young  people  who  were  summoned  to  court  in  Rose's  case 
than  the  four  thousand  students  of  Y  Highschool,  in  a 
typical  American  neighborhood,  neither  rich,  nor  poor.  Any- 
one who  has  taken  a  catastrophic  view  of  modern  youth 
should  meet  these  students.  The  neighborhood  is  stabilized. 
Most  of  the  homes  are  owned.  There  are  small  gardens, 
parks  and  playgrounds,  trees.  The  business  street  is  not 
very  ugly  and  some  open  fields  can  be  reached  by  walking. 
The  students  are  sons  and  daughters  of  every-day  business, 
professional  and  laboring  men  and  women.  The  student 
body  activities,  the  churches  and  the  families  utilize  almost 
all  the  time  of  the  young  people.  At  Y  School  they  wear 
no  uniform,  follow  no  cult,  but  instantly  one  gains  the 
impression  on  the  campus  that  here  boys  and  girls  live 
wholesomely.  There  is  none  of  that  electrically  charged 
atmosphere  of  "just  hanging  around"  so  characteristic  of 
Rose  and  her  crowd.  Let  us  observe  the  girl  leaders  of 
this  group. 

BETH  is  the  most  popular  girl  in  the  school.  She  has 
been  vice-president  of  the  student  body,  president  of 
the  Girls'  League,  leader  in  dramatics  and  athletics.  She 
is  pretty,  well  dressed  with  an  immaculate  freshness  and 
daintiness  (she  makes  her  own  clothes),  her  gait  is  light, 
she  is  always  literally  on  tiptoe.  "Yes,  Beth  is  the  sweetest 
girl  in  the  school,"  says  Martha,  who  is  a  far  better  stu- 
dent. 

The  boys  like  her.  Beth  is  no  prude  but  she  does  not 
pet.  She  considers  it  something  "no  self-respecting  girl 
would  do."  Beth  is  fond  of  using  such  terms,  yet  her 
diary  reveals  day-dreams  of  lovers,  and  to  her  grandmother 
— a  music  teacher — of  whom  she  is  fond  she  addresses 
little  notes  which  are  placed  under  a  flower-pot  and  an- 
swered in  the  same  fashion  by  the  romantic  old  lady.  Belli 
writes:  "Bob  wants  to  kiss  me  and  I  want  him  to.  What 
must  I  do?"  Her  grandmother  evidently  gave  her  satis- 
fying advice  for  the  correspondence  continued. 

One  of  the  boy  athletes  of  the  school  says,  "I  always  want 
to  be  at  my  best  when  I  am  with  her."  Beth's  own  brother, 
Dan,  is  a  year  older,  and  a  year  more  advanced  in  school. 
However,  he  put  off  his  graduation  a  year  so  that  he  could 
get  his  diploma  on  the  day  she  would  receive  hers. 

One  day  Beth  noticed  that  a  group  of  boys  and  girls 
were  getting  into  a  borrowed  automobile  preparatory  to 
"ditching  school."  It  was  driven  by  a  popular  young  fel- 
low whom  all  the  girls  sought.  She  descended  upon  this 
party  with  flashing  eyes,  explained  the  enormity  of  their 
conduct  and  succeeded  in  sending  them  all  back  to  school. 
But  this  identifying  herself  with  the  moral  standards  of 
the  community  did  not  prevent  her  from  absenting  herself 
from  school  one  day  with  a  girl  friend,  and  making  a  trip  ten 
miles  across  town  to  register  in  a  different  higiischool,  under 
an  assumed  name,  gravely  assuring  the  authorities  that  she 
had  "just  come  from  the  East."  One  teacher  does  not  like 
Beth.  She  says,  "She  is  extremely  temperamental  and  I 
can  generally  tell  when  she  comes  in  the  room  what  kind 
of  mood  she  is  in  and  how  the  class  will  go." 

Beth,  however,  is  as  happy  at  school  as  she  is  at  home. 
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Her  teachers  usually  re- 
port a  sense  of  well-being 
when  she  is  about.  Her 
own  ambition  is  to  be- 
come a  teacher.  She 
writes  in  her  diary,  "I 
believe  that  teaching  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  how  to 
become  earnest,  upright 
men  and  women  will  be 
nerve-wrecking  but  soul 
satisfying.  Yet  deep  in 
my  heart  has  always  been 
the  desire  to  be — Oh  just 
for  one  short  hour  a  soda 
forntain  clerk." 

Beth's  capacity  for 
hard  work  is  one  of  her 
leading  characteristics. 
After  school  she  holds  a 
committee  meeting  or 
two,  then  goes  home  to 
prepare  supper  and  look 
after  her  little  sister, 
Mary,  for  her  mother 
works  away  from  home. 
Mary,  aged  nine,  says, 
"I  love  little  mother 
[Beth]  best  because  she 
raised  me,  and  not  big 
mother,  but  she  is  some- 
times stricter  than  big 
mother." 

Beth  has  identified  her- 
self with  the  interests  of 
her  family  and  her  fam- 
ily has  identified  itself 
with  her  success  and  pop- 
ularity in  school.  Beth's 
mother,  an  efficient  wom- 
an,  earns  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a 

month.  At  fifteen  she  broke  away  from  her  family,  changed 
her  religion,  and  in  a  runaway  match  married  a  boy  of 
nineteen.  Her  husband  was  never  a  provider.  The  most 
he  ever  earned  was  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  as 
gang  foreman  of  a  telephone  company.  He  had  tried  real 
estate  but  was  easily  discouraged.  He  reads  poetry  and 
writes  a  little.  Beth  says  of  her  father,  "You  have  to 
kinda  coax  him  along."  It  is  clear  that  he  turns  to  his 
daughter  for  appreciation,  for  his  wife  thinks  him  incapable. 
She  works  from  morning  till  night  while  he  broods,  dis- 
cusses religion  and  philosophy,  in  which  he  is  something  of 
a  mystic.  He  can  never  forget  the  harsh  discipline  of  his 
father,  a  preacher  and  farmer,  who  raised  six  sons  and 
never  willingly  let  any  of  them  grow  up.  His  wife  mis- 
understands him,  but  Beth  listens  to  his  poetry,  thinks  it 
is  wonderful,  and  in  turn  her  father  is  her  admirer.  He 
would  rather  be  with  Beth  than  anyone  else.  Beth  tells 
her  father  everything  that  happens  during  the  day.  Some- 
times together  they  take  out  David,  a  child  of  seven  who 
is  a  cripple.  They  go  to  the  woods  and  gather  wild  flowers. 
They  return  and  read  aloud. 
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Beth  shares  the  an- 
xiety of  her  parents — for 
the  doctor  bills,  for  Dan, 
aged  seventeen,  who  is 
rather  effeminate  and  shy 
and  wishes-  to  marry  a 
girl  "just  like  Beth,"  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  home, 
the  making  and  hanging 
of  the  new  curtains,  the 
paying  of  taxes  and  street 
assessments.  In  a  real 
sense  Beth  is  the  pal  of 
both  father  and  mother. 
She  has  a  latchkey  and 
can  "wrap  the  whole  fam- 
ily around  her  finger." 
She  plans  what  they  eat 
and  wear.  Yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  are  no 
behavior  patterns  laid 
down  by  her  parents 
which  Beth  does  not  re- 
gard as  sacred.  Beth 
thinks  that  her  mother's 
working  away  from  home 
makes  her  a  more  ade- 
quate parent.  There  is 
certainly  no  antagonism 
in  this  mother-daughter 
relationship.  If  Beth  re- 
sents her  father's  economic 
inferiority,  she  admires 
him  and  turns  to  him 
for  her  ideals.  She  works 
all  the  harder  to  com- 
pensate for  his  lack  of 
success  in  business. 

In  a  sense  the  children 
have  taken  possession  of 
the  home.  Both  parents 
have  a  whole-hearted  ad- 
miration of  them.  They  occupy  the  best  bedrooms  and  their 
plans  supersede  anything  the  parents  have  on  hand.  There 
has  never  been  wrangling,  jealousy,  suspicion.  There  is 
no  corporal  punishment.  Both  display  consistent  affection. 
What  Beth  knows  of  sex  she  learned  within  her  family. 
They  are  always  talking  things  over,  reading,  playing 
games,  and  going  out  together  on  picnics  and  to  church. 
The  rooms  are  so  poorly  furnished  that  Beth  does  not  like 
to  take  her  friends  home.  She  keeps  making  little  excuses. 
If  Beth  had  fifty  dollars  to  spend  she  would  buy  a  dress 
for  her  mother,  a  brace  for  her  little  brother,  and  a  cage 
for  her  bird.  In  short  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Beth's 
range  of  ideas  nor  in  her  family  life. 

If  we  sum  it  up  we  note  that  she  has  a  confident,  im- 
perious manner,  an  average  intelligence  and  normal  health, 
that  she  possesses  the  ability  to  see  things  through,  that  she 
is  witty  and  light-hearted,  a  good  sport,  versatile  in  her 
interests,  with  an  attention  rather  evenly  divided  between 
books  and  activities  indoor  and  outdoor,  that  she  has  an 
intense  enjoyment  of  life,  that  is  in  complete  harmony  with 
its  behavior  codes,  has  great  affection  for  her  brothers  and 


sisters  and  feels  responsibility  for  them.  She  has  a  concern 
for  other  people  and  an  attitude  of  protection,  a  tolerance 
beyond  her  years.  As  one  fellow  student  puts  it,  "You  can 
tell  her  anything  and  she  understands."  She  has  a  definite 
plan  of  life  and  has  known  handicaps,  and  these  are  stim- 
ulating to  her. 

An  unseen  margin  divides  her  life  from  that  of  Rose. 
The  economic  level  is  much  the  same.  Beth  is  in  harmony 
with  the  ideas  of  her  community,  she  is  "refined,"  "lady- 
like," and  loyal — and  Rose  is  tough  and  a  rebel.  On  the 
whole  Rose  is  a  more  adjusted  personality  than  Beth,  but 
this  has  depended  largely  on  the  community's  definition. 

WE  must  mention  one  factor,  the  presence  in  Beth's 
school  of  a  vice-principal,  an  outstanding  personality, 
warm  and  generous,  interested  in  what  concerns  young  peo- 
ple, a  woman  who  knows  all  the  girls  in  her  school,  who 
guides  their  social  life  and  feels  it  as  a  personal  sorrow 
when  a  girl  drops  out  of  school.  She  welcomes  "problem 
girls"  and  has  never  expelled  one.  She  visits  the  court  and 
interests  her  Highschool  Girls'  League  in  the  affairs  of  the 
city. 

We  must  note  also  that  Beth  has  never  known  the  misery 
of  a  family  where  one  parent  is  in  charge  and  the  other  is 
divorced — divorced  emotionally  if  not  legally — from  the 
affairs  of  the  home.  Beth  has  never  known  a  divided  fam- 
ily allegiance.  She  has  never  lived  in  a  neighborhood  where 
she  could  gain  prestige  from  her  companions  and  censure 
from  adults  by  defying  adult  standards — a  censure  that 
expresses  itself  in  secret  admiration,  in  gossip  around  card 
tables,  and  a  hushed  expectancy  of  some  dramatic  outbreak. 
She  has  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  to  impress  her- 
self upon  her  companions  at  all  costs,  by  over-dress,  sophis- 
tication, daring  and  newspaper  publicity.  In  her  home  and 
in  her  school  she  has  found  ready-made  channels  for  her 
initiative,  charm  and  energy.  In  her  home  she  has  not  only 
been  wanted,  she  is  necessary.  She  has  learned  responsibility 
in  her  family  group,  and  while  it  may  have  brought  her  an 
over-maturity  of  outlook,  it  has  provided  scope  for  her  full 
energy. 

Beth  is  typical  of  the  other  girl  leaders  of  the  Y  High- 
school.  None  is  endowed  with  unusual  health,  mentality, 
or  family  advantages.  All  of  them  are  identified  with  their 
community  and  have  that  mysterious  gift  of  tolerance,  capa- 
city, vitality,  and  concern  for  the  interests  of  their  fellow 
man  that  places  them  in  the  position  of  popular  affection 
and  influence.  All  of  them  have  faced  stimulating  handi- 
caps— working  mothers,  sick  or  economically  inferior  fathers, 
ill  brothers  and  sisters,  the  necessity  of  careful  planning, 
the  unsatisfied  emotional  yearning  of  one  parent,  the  pres- 
sure of  maintaining  respectability.  Yet  the  balance  of  a 
healthy  and  invigorating  family  and  school  life  has  been 
attained. 

What  is  the  task  of  the  parent  of  a  gifted  child?  First 
to  attend  to  his  health  and  normal  growth,  freed  from  adult 
interference  or  the  presence  of  a  selfish  goal.  Next,  un- 
mitigated commonsense  and  sturdiness  of  outlook,  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  the  upholding  of  a  worthwhile  task. 

One  woman  whose  boy  is  now  in  college  and  whose 
relationship  to  her  son  is  noted  for  its  cordial  understand- 
ing, writes: 

How  did  I  achieve  this  confidence?  By  no  criticism  of 
friends,  no  pressure  upon  him  for  a  change  of  view  even  \\-hen 
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it  hurt  to  see  him  headed  wrong.  I  have  felt  and  acted  toward 
him  as  toward  some  delicately  budded  plant,  the  least  touch 
of  which  would  somehow  mar,  or  retard.  I  have  dug  the  roots 
— hard — but  he  never  knew  that.  ...  I  have  never  talked  to 
him  nor  written  him  a  letter  when  I  was  miserable  or  confused 
myself.  Just  as  he  has  shown  courage  in  dealing  with  his 
own  lack  of  finances  or  with  his  college  mates  or  love  affairs, 
so  I  have  never  let  him  see  the  times  when  I,  his  mother,  felt 
spiritually  bankrupt.  There  has  been  utter  frankness  between 
us — yet  no  dependence.  Now  I  feel  that  he  is  almost  mature. 
I  take  joy  in  him.  He  is  something  to  trust,  and  to  lean 
upon — yet  I  shall  never  lean. 

Such  a  parent  is  no  handicap  to  a  child  about  to  become 
a  leader. 

There  is  often  a  certain  smugness  about  the  child  leader 
as  there  is  with  some  club  presidents.  The  leader  attains 
an  articulate  formula  of  what  all  right-minded  people  ought 
to  say  and  do  in  certain  circumstances.  The  group' assents 
to  this,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  silenced  by 
their  own  feeling  of  moral  inferiority.  Adults  should 
exercise  caution  when  a  child  displays  the  ability  to  dominate 
and  humiliate  other  children. 

For  example  Jane,  when  observed  in  the  nursery  school 
was  four  and  a  half  years  old,  tall  and  strong  for  her  age. 
She  \vas  described  by  her  teacher  as  "a  leader,  a  motherly 
child,  inclined  to  lead  for  good."  Jane  was  playing  with 
a  discarded  roll  of  red  celluloid  film.  It  was  old  and  had 
a  few  cracks  which  widened  in  the  wind  as  Jane  flew  about 
the  yard  with  the  film  streaming  behind  her.  It  fell  on 
the  ground  and  a  boy  of  three  ran  to  pick  it  up.  His  clumsy 
fingers  tore  it  a  little  more  but  it  was  evident  as  he  handed 
it  to  Jane  that  he  believed  himself  helpful. 

The  teacher  came  up  just  then  in  distress. 

"Who  did  this?"  she  said,  holding  up  the  torn  object. 
No  one  minded  whether  the  film  was  torn  or  not,  but  the 
teacher  believed  that  this  was  an  opportunity  to  teach  con- 
sideration for  another's  property. 

The  three-year-old  evidently  thought  she  had  asked  who 


picked  it  up,   for  he  answered,   "I   did,"   with   promptness 
and  satisfaction.   Jane  said  nothing.  With  intense  absorption 
she  watched  the  teacher  take  the   little   boy's  hands,   pull 
his  sweater  sleeves  over  them  in  punishment  and  say, 
"Hands  mustn't  do  that." 

THE  child  was  bewildered.  He  looked  at  his  hands,  at 
the  teacher's  face,  at  Jane  and  the  other  children  who 
crowded  around.  Suddenly  he  had  become  a  culprit  and  in 
the  subtle  way  in  which  human  affairs  go,  Jane,  who  was 
the  "guilty  party"  if  anyone  was  guilty,  became  aggrandized. 

Later  in  the  day  all  the  children  were  in  giggles.  One 
little  boy  was  convulsed  with  laughter.  Jane  said,  "It  is 
not  funny,  is  it?"  looking  at  the  teacher.  Then  with 
emphasis,  "My  father  says  it  is  not  funny." 

Very  early  children  learn  that  there  seem  to  be  two 
moralities,  the  morality  of  rules  where  one  gains  approval 
and  prestige  by  observance  and  also  by  condemning  those 
unable  or  unwilling  to  follow  these  rules ;  and  the  morality 
of  persons,  where  one  enters  a  realm  of  values  based  on 
liking,  affection  and  loyalty.  Fair-play,  the  giving  of  some 
service,  the  avoidance  of  the  infliction  of  suffering  upon 
others  seem  to  be  of  more  importance  than  following  the 
rules.  The  reason  children  feel  that  the  two  moralities  are 
antagonistic  is  because  adults  so  frequently  trample  upon 
persons  in  the  presence  of  children.  It  is  a  tragic  thing  for 
a  child  to  be  in  the  hands  of  parents  or  teachers  who  permit 
him  to  gain  advantage  or  to  win  a  position  of  moral 
superiority  at  the  cost  of  the  ridicule,  humiliation,  failure  or 
degradation  of  some  other  child.  Constantly  we  see  this 
kind  of  "leadership"  sponsored  in  groups  of  small  children. 
We  have,  in  truth,  no  one  but  ourselves  to  blame  for  the 
ruthlessness  and  smugness  of  leaders. 

The  price  of  leadership  is  paid  by  the  child  no  less  than 
the  adult.  Sometimes  ability  to  hold  a  group  depends  on 
behavior  acquired  through  inhibitions  growing  out  of  conflict. 
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Isabel  was  president  of  a  girls'  self-government  club.  She 
took  it  seriously ;  no  task  was  too  hard  or  disagreeable.  She 
worked  everything  undertaken  to  a  successful  issue.  She 
was  punctual,  unfailingly  loyal  to  principle,  and  could  not 
be  swayed  by  the  group.  Her  first  election  came  easily 
because  of  her  quaint,  attractive  face,  her  good  manners  and 
adequate  vocabulary.  Her  re-election  came  grudgingly: 
"She  sure  is  goody-goody."  "Gosh,  how  she  preaches !" 
"Does  she  believe  all  that?"  "Sure,  she  does."  Isabel  had 
not  the  slightest  sense  of  humor.  Her  pronouncements  from 
the  chair  on  morals  were  devoid  of  the  least  twinkle  or  con- 
cession. Her  low,  pleasing  voice  flowed  in  didactic, 
ministerial  rhythm,  unbroken  by  doubt  or  second  thought 
or  a  sudden  tug  of  personal  affection  for  some  sinner  who 
might  reasonably  enough  be  considered  an  exception.  Isabel 
was  completely  smug. 

IT  could  not  occur  to  her  contemporaries  that  this  "sur- 
face" was  necessary  for  her  protection  as  is  the  bark  of 
the  young  tree  when  sap  runs  in  spring.  Her  formula  of 
conduct  was  based  on  the  very  highest  principles  she  knew, 
the  conventional  statements  of  teachers  and  social  workers. 
She  tried  to  identify  herself  with  them  because  she  had 
nothing  else  to  belong  to. 

Her  family  accused  her  of  "acting  superior"  to  them. 
She  refused  to  ride  on  her  father's  truck  through  the  center 
of  town  and  she  wanted  to  go  to  highschool  and  college. 
Her  delinquencies  included  running  away  from  home, 
truancy,  temper-tantrums,  and  bad  company  (at  the  age  of 
sixteen  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  two  older  men).  Her 
parents  were  glad  to  have  her  sent  away  from  home.  Her 
mother  was  deaf,  had  bad  eyesight,  and  constant  headaches. 
The  mother's  father  had  nine  children,  six  of  whom  died 
before  adolescence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  but  now  his  daughter,  Isabel's  mother,  says  she 
won't  hear  of  Isabel's  going  to  church — "It  is  nonsense. 
God  is  in  the  radio." 

Isabel  has  always  been  interested  in  religion.  Her  favorite 
books  are  the  Bible,  Pollyanna,  and  The  Reign  of  Terror, 
the  last  two,  in  a  sense,  being  symbolic  of  her  response  to  life. 

Isabel's  father  comes  of  a  long  line  of  Swedish-Americans 


of  healthy  stock.  He  was  considered  the  black  sheep  of  a 
family  of  eight.  He  was  a  mechanic  and  ship-carpenter,  a 
good  workman  but  something — possibly  the  childish  sense 
of  guilt  he  still  retained  from  the  thunderings  of  his 
Lutheran  father — kept  him  moving  from  place  to  place. 
Before  Isabel  was  seven  they  had  moved  four  times.  When 
she  was  nine  he  brought  her  and  her  little  brother  of  seven 
to  California  in  an  automobile  and  set  up  a  giant  ferris 
wheel  on  one  of  the  pleasure  piers  in  a  beach  resort.  He 
built  this  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  a  success.  Isabel, 
dressed  as  a  chorus  girl,  sold  the  tickets  from  a  high  plat- 
form, and  the  seven-year-old  brother,  dressed  as  her  lover, 
helped  her.  When  they  were  "arrested"  by  some  child 
welfare  agency  it  was  a  great  shock  to  Isabel. 

Then  the  mother  and  Isabel's  oldest  sister  joined  the 
family  and  life  was  more  stable.  Still  they  moved  seven 
times  more  before  Isabel  was  sixteen.  By  the  time  she  was 
eleven  she  was  working  in  private  homes  as  nursemaid.  She 
saw  bad  temper,  drunkenness,  and  immorality  in  these  homes, 
but  kept  from  serious  delinquency  herself,  the  reason  being 
that  her  oldest  sister  had  been  arrested  and  Isabel  made  a 
resolve  "not  to  be  like  her." 

Isabel  had  no  idea  when  she  fell  in  love  that  it  was  against 
the  law.  The  court  hearing,  and  the  resulting  social  treat- 
ment at  the  girls'  school,  made  a  deep  impression.  It  was 
her  first  security,  yet  in  conflict  with  all  she  had  known. 
So  it  is  that  Isabel  regards  emotion  as  a  disaster.  She 
shrinks  from  "crushes"  among  the  girls,  yet  she  is  always 
inspiring  them,  and  herself  is  in  the  throes  of  adoration 
over  a  teacher,  whose  lack  of  reciprocity  is  a  great  sorrow. 

WHEN  Isabel  first  went  to  the  school  a  girl  feigned  a 
suicide  attempt  over  a  triangular  girl  love  affair  with 
Isabel  as  apex.  This  so  disturbed  Isabel  that  she  determined 
to  have  no  close  friends:  "I  said  to  myself,  'I  shall  work  to  be 
president  of  this  club.  I  shall  make  something  of  myself. 
In  order  to  do  that  I  shall  be  nice  to  everyone  and  have  no 
close  friends'."  Months  passed.  Isabel  won  her  presidency. 
She  starved  for  affection,  yet  all  that  she  had  known  had 
ended  badly.'  Her  formula,  her  articulate  grasp  of  behavior- 
codes,  was  a  great  help,  a  comfort,  almost  a  substitute,  for 
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it  brought  her  approval  from  adults  who  could  also  give 
security.  But  it  was  neither  adequate  nor  subtle  enough 
when  you  were  flooded  with  emotion.  Therefore  emotion 
must  be  avoided.  It  was  extremely  dangerous,  yet  irre- 
sistible. When  the  psychiatrist  requested  her  to  let  her 
thoughts  go  where  they  would  in  free  association  and  revery, 
for  the  purpose  of  psycho-analysis,  Isabel  said,  "My  mind 
does  not  work  that  way.  I  never  just  drift.  I  control  my 
thoughts."  It  is  clear  that  she  wishes  to  occupy  herself  with 
only  those  things  which  she  thinks  have  purpose,  will  "get 
her  somewhere,"  and  that  she  is  careful  not  to  let  her  mind 
wander  in  unguarded  regions. 

THIS  child,  then,  ignorant  of  the  beneficent  process  of 
"sublimation"  and  possessed  of  superior  vigor  of  mind, 
warmth  of  emotion,  much  energy,  an  "impossible  family 
situation,"  becomes  the  leader  of  a  turbulent  group  who 
choose  her  because  she  best  represents  their  hopes  toward 
righteousness  and  their  leaning  toward  adult  approval.  She 
may  be  smug,  but  it  is  because  her  leadership  is  based  on 
the  energy  of  conflict  and  her  victory  is  still  too  raw  to  .vear 
with  a  smile. 

Is  all  "leadership,"  we  wonder,  a  kind  of  mysterious 
flowering  of  personality  under  handicap?  There  remains 
the  community  and  the  uses  it  puts  its  leaders  to,  and  the 
uses  it  finds  for  those  who  would  be  leaders  and  are  not. 
Someone  has  said,  "We  gain  our  place  and  hold  our  place 
only  through  the  generous  praise  of  the  defeated." 

Summarizing  the  results  of  these  studies  into  leadership 
we  note  that  the  family  like  the  Juvenile  Court  must  deal, 
not  with  individuals  in  isolation,  but  in  relation  to  those 
forces  in  personality  which  attract,  or  antagonize.  The 
home  has  new  responsibilities,  chief  of  which  in  our  modern 
age  is  clearer  vision  of  the  purposes  of  community  life. 

Parents  must  take  a  new  attitude  toward  friends.  The 
relationship  between  personalities  is  a  matter  of  greatest 
importance.  Whether  they  become  "constructive"  or  "de- 
structive" will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  treatment 
given  the  individual  child  in  the  family.  If  parents,  through 
antagonism  to  friends  force  loyalty  to  become  fixed  to  an 
unworthy  individual,  or  to  a  small  group  employed  in  war- 


fare, such  as  some  gangs,  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
for  the  harmful  result. 

As  Forel  observed  the  "greatest  enemies  of  ants  are  other 
ants,  just  as  the  greatest  enemies  of  men  are  other  men," 
so  we  see  in  the  lives  of  the  most  anti-social  individuals 
a  warped  kind  of  socialization.  They  respond  to  leadership, 
all  the  more  damaging  because  it  is  in  conflict  with  ac- 
cepted gods. 

Those  leaders,  whom  we  call  constructive  have  been  given 
something  in  their  family  group  which  makes  for  the  growth 
of  responsibility.  We  may  stress  many  obvious  things ; 
regularity  of  living,  consistency  of  purpose  in  family  life, 
cultivation  of  socially  useful  habits,  recognition  of  skill  and 
achievement  in  the  individual  child,  use  of  social  resources, 
the  building  up  the  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  adults.  But  these  are  end-results.  The  essential 
core  is  found  in  the  attitude  of  the  parent  toward  personality. 
If  the  parent  is  possessive  in  his  relationship  to  his  child, 
if  he  merely  projects  his  own  ambition  the  child  will  turn 
elsewhere.  If  the  parent  is  genuinely  solicitous  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  child  he  will  be  incapable  of  thwarting  his 
growth  attempts. 

IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  adolescent  children  who  are 
antagonistic  to  their  parents  appear  to  seek  the  missing 
parent  among  their  adult  friends,  or  their  contemporaries. 
The  personality  of  the  undesirable  friend  is  so  often  an  image 
of  the  dream-parent,  a  kind  of  substitute  for  what  the  child 
desired  of  his  parent! 

From  delinquent  "leaders"  has  been  withheld,  not  only 
normal  parental  relationships  but  adequate  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  community.  Rejected  by  the  school,  the 
church,  and  the  club,  isolated  and  distorted  by  neighborhood 
gossip  they  find  their  only  road  to  prestige  to  be  in  rebellion. 
Equipped  with  energy,  both  physical  and  mental,  possessed 
of  surprising  buoyancy  and  courage  these  young  people  ex- 
plore every  avenue  and  find  it  blocked.  The  wise  parent  is 
the  one  who  opens  doors,  and  who  realizes  that  while  ulti- 
mately "loyalty"  may  be  "the  devotion  of  the  self  to  the 
community,"'  the  chief  door  to  it  in  adolescence  is  the  at- 
traction of  personality. 


Forty  Years  in  Kindergarten 

An  Interview  with  Patty  Smith  Hill 
By  BtULAH  AMIDON 


PATTY  SMITH  HILL  said,  "Great  things  have 
been  happening  in  kindergarten  and  primary 
education  in  the  last  forty  years." 
My  mind  flashed  back  across  three  decades  to 
the  kindergarten  in  a  prairie  town  taught  by 
Miss  Emma  and  Miss  Julia  in  a  church  basement.  In  those 
days  one's  chief  responsibility  in  kindergarten,  as  in  school, 
was  to  learn  to  do  as  one  was  told.  There  was  a  white 
circle  painted  on  the  floor.  There  was  a  locked  cupboard 
to  which  Miss  Julia  kept  the  key.  One  sat  on  the  white 
circle  while  Miss  Emma  told  a  story  embodying  some 
spiritual  "lesson"  and  one  did  not  squirm  or  ask  questions. 
One  sat  in  a  little  red  chair  "hands  folded  at  the  edge  of 
the  table,"  when  Miss  Julia  unlocked  the  cupboard,  placing 
in  front  of  each  child  The  Gift,  while  Miss  Emma  ex- 
plained precisely  what  was  to  be  done  with  it. 
Richard  might  aspire  to  a  pattern  of  his  own 
design  on  his  peg  board.  Kathleen  might  feel 
more  like  clay  modeling  than  paper  weaving. 
Margery  might  prefer  cutting  paper  doll 
dresses  from  her  blue  paper  to  folding  it 
into  a  geometric  form.  But  in  kinder- 
garten one  did  as  one  was  told,  all  except 
David  who  flew  into  tantrums  of  outraged 
dignity  and  thwarted  ambition  and  was 
finally  refused  as  a  kindergarten  pupil  by 
Miss  Emma. 

Miss  Hill  said,  "I  think  the  children  are 
happier  now  than  they  used  to  be — more 
normal  in  mind  and  in  body  because  we  under- 
stand them  better." 

Not  long  before  our  interview,  I  went  with 
the  four-year-old  that  I  know  best  to  visit  his 
school.  Betty  and  Philip  were  making  "work 
aprons"  for  themselves  out  of  gay  cretonne. 
John  and  Kendall  were  modeling  clay  ani- 
mals. Three  other  children  were  cooperatively 
building  a  subway  system  with  the  big  blocks. 
Several  small  persons  clustered  about  an 
assistant  teacher  planning  a  museum  trip.  Jane 
and  Dorothy  were  feeding  the  class  bunny. 
Hector  and  Mary  and  Roderigo  were  ham- 
mering away  in  the  construction  of  their 
grocery  store  for  which  Freddy  and  Miss  C. 
were  printing  a  sign.  Yes,  these  eager  children 
in  this  "junior  primary"  room,  absorbed  in 
their  own  projects,  wen:  happier  than  the 
regimented  kindergartners  of  forty  years  ago. 


Patty  Smith  Hill  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  bringing  about 
this  change. 

Miss  Hill  first  became  known  to  the  educational  world 
in  the  early  nineties,  as  the  result  of  her  experimental  work 
in  a  demonstration  kindergarten  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Since  1905  she  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  today  she  is  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation in  this  institution,  one  of  only  three  women  to  hold 
a  full  professorship  in  this  famous  training  center  for 
school  leaders. 

In  herself  and  in  her  work,  Miss  Hill  typifies  the 
cleavage  in  American  education  between  the  traditionalists 
and  the  progressives — between  those  who  cling  to  old 
ways  simply  because  they  are  old  ways,  and  those  who 
swing  forward  in  the  pioneer  spirit  seeking  broader 
fields  through  research  and  experiment. 

Patty  Hill,  herself,  is  tall  and  vigorous 
and  wholesome,  with  unshorn  iron  gray  hair, 
very  young,  very  blue  eyes,  and  quiet,  capable 
hands. 

She  said,  "If  I  am  to  talk  to  you  about  my 
work  and  the  changes  in  education  with  which 
I  have  been  associated,  I  must  start  by  talking 
to  you  about  my  mother  and  father  and  the 
wonderful  home  in  which  I  grew  up.  My 
wish  to  work  and  my  ability  to  work  I  trace 
back  to  the  childhood  they  gave  me." 

Miss  Hill  was  one  of  six  children.  Her 
father,  a  Princeton  graduate,  was  a  Presby- 
terian minister  who  also  became  at  differ- 
ent times  in  his  life  headmaster  of  a  girls' 
school,  president  of  a  woman's  college,  and  an 
editor. 

(<\  f  Y  mother  grew  up  in  a  college  town 
Ivl.  in  the  South.  She  was  not  allowed 
to  matriculate  because  the  college  was  for  men 
only — but  a  college  education  she  must  have, 
so  the  professors  tutored  her  outside  the  sacred 
college  walls.  'I  grew  up  in  the  days  when  the 
South  was  endeavoring  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  Civil  War,  when  a  college  edu- 
cation was  next  to  impossible.  I  have  spent  a 
life  time  studying  and  teaching,  but  I  have 
always  been  too  busy  to  stop  long  enough  for 
my  own  degree." 

Miss  Hill  looked  up  at  the  sensitive,  gravely 
smiling  face  of  her  father's  portrait  and  said, 
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"There  was  a  man  who  really  understood  young  people. 
He  never  had  any  disciplinary  problems  in  his  college  be- 
cause he  gave  his  students  what  he  called  'wise  freedom.' 
My  mother's  philosophy  was  a  happy  one.  She  asserted  that 
every  child  should  have  any  reasonable  pleasure  he  desired. 
Those  were  puritanical  days  and  dire  results  were  prophesied 
as  she  planned  the  life  of  her  children  along  these  lines. 
Every  child  in  our  family  had  his  own  little  garden.  We 
were  allowed  to  go  to  the  workshop,  encouraged  to  work 
with  hammer  and  saw  and  nails.  We  were  taught  that 
idleness,  not  work,  was  a  disgrace.  This  all  sounds  com- 
monplace enough  now,  doesn't  it?  But  in  those  days  it  was 
daringly  unconventional.  My  father  went  even  farther. 
He  believed  that  every  girl  should  grow  up  with  a  pro- 
fession. This  was  a  radical  idea  everywhere  fifty  years  ago, 
particularly  in  the  South.  My  father  had  a  horror  of  girls 
'marrying  for  a  home,'  and  he  felt  that  the  only  way  to 
avoid  this  catastrophe  was  to  prepare  every  young  woman 
to  'stand  on  her  own  feet'  economically.  For  this  reason 
from  our  earliest  years  sisters  and  brothers  alike  discussed 
together  and  with  our  parents  the  type  of  work  we  wished 
to  pursue  when  we  were  grown." 

PATTY  HILL  is  sure  she  had  selected  her  own  career 
by  the  time  she  was  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  "I  know 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  very  early  in  life  that  the  care  of 
young  children  was  to  be  my  work  when  I  was  grown 
up.  I  can  scarcely  remember  when  I  did  not  have  this 
ambition." 

In  September,  1887,  two  months  after  Miss  Hill 
graduated  from  the  Louisville  Collegiate  Institute,  the 
Courier-Journal  announced  a  new  educa- 
tional venture  to  be  started  in  that  city. 

A  FREE  KINDERGARTEN 

Miss  Bryan  Returns  to  her  Kentucky 

Home  to  Instruct  Poor  Children 


scientific  knowledge  available  in  his  day.  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  grasp  with  full  under- 
standing and  sympathy  the  viewpoints  that  science  brought 
into  education.  As  I  read  his  life  he  never  looked  upon 
his  scheme  of  education  as  complete.  He  was  constantly 
sending  out  material  to  mothers  and  teachers  urging  them 
to  criticize  it  after  experimentation.  Those  who  came  after 
him  did  not  have  this  fresh  and  adventurous  spirit.  In  their 
hands  his  incomplete  experimentation  grew  into  a  cult.  The 
purpose  of  the  kindergarten  movement  ceased  to  be  a 
progressive  scheme  of  education  and  became  a  'system'." 


She  Will  Also  Train  Young  Ladies  for 

Teaching — Methods  of  the 

Celebrated  System. 

Miss  Hill  immediately  enrolled  under  Anna 
E.  Bryan  in  this  first  training  class  for  a  new 
type  of  teaching. 

"I  was  the  youngest  member  of  my  class 
but  from  the  very  beginning  my  training 
teacher  observed  an  ability  to  depart  from 
traditional  procedure  which  she  encour- 
aged. She  used  to  say  'You  do  not  have  to 
follow  Froebel.  I  want  to  see  what  you 
yourself  will  do.' 

Miss  Hill  continued :  "Most  of  the  Ameri- 
can pioneers  in  kindergarten  education  were 
Hegelians.  Many  of  them  identified  them- 
selves with  the  .Transcendental  School  of 
Philosophy  at  Concord.  In  the  days  of 
Emerson  this  was  the  philosophical  back- 
ground for  such  leaders  as  Elizabeth  Peabody, 
Susan  Blow,  William  T.  Harris,  Denton 
Snider,  and  others.  Those  in  this  group  who 
lived  to  see  the  new  day  found  it  difficult  to 
square  their  'world  view'  with  modern 
science.  Froebel  himself  went  from  one 
university  to  another,  digging  out  the  scant 


AWA  E.  BRYAN  broke  with  this  tradition.  When  Miss 
Hill  speaks  of  this  teacher  there  is  reflected  in  her  face 
the  glow  of  a  fine  and  stimulating  comradeship,  though  Miss 
'Bryan  died  in  1901.  Across  the  years  Miss  Hill  feels  that, 
much  as  she  owes  to  such  great  teachers  as  John  Dewey, 
William  Burnham,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Edward  Lee  Thorn- 
dike,  her  dominating  love  for  children  was  first  directed 
into  channels  of  growth  by  Miss  Bryan's  inspiring  vision. 
Upon  her  graduation  with  the  first  training  class  Miss 
Bryan  put  Patty  Hill  in  charge  of  the  demonstration  kinder- 
garten. Miss  Bryan  made  her  feel  that  the  kindergarten 
was  her  laboratory  and  even  then  Miss  Hill  grasped  the 
significance  of  purposeful  activity  and  set  herself  the  task 
of  so  presenting  the  kindergarten  resources  that  they  would 
stimulate  creative  thinking  in  children.  Instead  of  "dic- 
tating" the  building  of  a  cube  from  the  rectangular  blocks 
of  the  Fourth  Gift,  Miss  Hill  began  to  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  constructing  a  doll  bed  or  a  table  or  a  barn  from 
the  blocks  without  dependence  upon  direction.  This  was  a 
step  behind  the  self-motivated  projects  of  the 
modern  kindergarten-primary  school,  but  it 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  orthodox  kinder- 
gartens of  the  day. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  1890  Miss  Bryan  read 
a  paper  with  the  suggestive  title,  The  Letter 
Killeth.  Miss  Hill  illustrated  this  talk  with 
charts,  showing  how  she  led  children  to  create 
their  sequences  as  a  substitute  for  the  dictated 
forms  of  preceding  years.  As  a  result  of  this 
meeting  it  began  to  be  noised  abroad  that 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  was  happening 
in  the  kindergartens  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
People  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
see  this  new  type  of  work.  The  last  year  that 
Miss  Hill  had  charge  of  the  demonstration 
kindergarten  more  than  three  thousand  guests 
were  registered  in  the  visitors'  book. 

At  the  end  of  1893,  Miss  Bryan  was  re- 
called to  Chicago  and  Miss  Hill,  though  still 
in  her  early  twenties,  became  principal  of  the 
training  school  as  well  as  supervisor  of  the 
kindergartens.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous  duties 
of  the  school  year,  her  summers  were  spent 
in  study,  in  preparation  for  new  under- 
takings. 

"Every  time  I  heard  of  a  teacher  who  was 
breaking  ground  in  my  field  I  traveled  any 
distance  to  get  acquainted  with  him  and  his 
work  at  first  hand.  In  1890,  I  studied  with 
Colonel  Francis  Parker  in  the  famous  old 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  in  Chicago.  A 
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little  later  than  this  a  monograph  came  into  my  hands 
written  by  John  Dewey  in  which  he  endeavored  to  present 
to  teachers  the  psychological  fact  that  a  mode  of  expression 
apart  from  a  vital  idea  to  express  is  barren  and  stultifying. 
This  was  my  own  starting  point  in  getting  away  from  the 
formalism  of  the  traditional  kindergarten  procedure.  As 
soon  as  I  could,  I  went  to  study  with  Professor  Dewey. 
When  I  returned  to  my  work  I  gave  over  all  of  the  tradi- 
tional procedure,  convinced  that  creative  thinking,  not 
standardized  practice,  should  be  the  guiding  principle  in  the 
education  of  little  children." 

In  1896  G.  Stanley  Hall  issued  a  questionnaire  on 
kindergarten  programs,  making  a  drastic  criticism  of  the 
traditional  plan.  As  soon  as  this  material  came  into  Miss 
Hill's  hands  she  was  on  the  way  to  study  with  Dr.  Hall. 
"While  a  large  number  of  kindergartners  responded  to  Dr. 
Hall's  invitation,  at  the  close  of  his  first  class  only  two 
students  remained  for  the  exceedingly  strenuous  summer 
course  he  proposed — Miss  Bryan  and  myself.  This  gave  us 
a  rare  opportunity,  as  we  had  the  whole  summer  for  un- 
interrupted study  under  Dr.  Hall  and  Professor  Burnham. 
Here  we  were  introduced  to  the  new  child  study  movement, 
to  the  necessity  for  changing  materials,  curricula,  and 
methods  in  the  light  of  new  knowledge  about  both  physical 
and  mental  health." 

In  1905  Dean  Russell  called  Patty  Hill  to  Teachers 
College  to  introduce  these  new  ideas  in  education  in 
the  East  where  the  work  was  of  a  very  conservative 
type. 

"You  know,  Teachers  College  always  presents  both  sides 
of  a  controversial  issue,"  Miss  Hill  reminded  me.  "That's 
a  tradition  but  not  a  bad  one.  Susan  Blow,  the  great  leader 
of  the  conservatives,  was  present  at  all  of  my  classes  and 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  all  of  hers.  The  same 
group  of  students  was  exposed  to  these  diametrically 
opposed  points  of  view  on  different  days."  Miss  Hill 
chuckled.  "It's  a  wonder  the  class  survived! 

"Teachers  College  even  at  that  time  had  a  scientific  atti- 
tude toward  education.  It  was  not  a  fertile  field  for  either 
mysticism  or  traditionalism.  In  a  short  time  it  was  clear 
that  the  progressive  point  of  view  was  to  prevail  here." 

A  year  later  the  first  classes  for  supervisors  and  training 
teachers  were  placed  under  Miss  Hill's  charge.  During 
more  than  twenty  years  of  service  to  Teachers  College  Miss 
Hill  has  helped  bring  about  a  complete  shift  in  emphasis 
from  the  exact  practice  of  a  standardized  routine  to  a  scien- 
tific study  of  childhood  through  intelligent  experimentation. 
From  the  beginning  she  was  interested  in  the  clinical  study 
of  children  and  worked  toward  the  establishment  of  what 
was  later  called  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  Research. 
Through  Miss  Hill's  effort  Dr.  Helen  T.  Woolley,  a  re- 
search expert  in  the  new  field,  was  brought  to  Teachers 
College  as  the  Institute's  Director. 

"'VXT'T'HEN  I  look  back  on  my  long  experience  in 
^\/  teaching,"  said  Miss  Hill,  "I  am  always  grateful 
for  what  I  have  learned  from  the  children.  If  one  is  not 
absorbed  in  administering  'a  system'  one  can  learn  so  much 
in  a  schoolroom! 

"There  was  Howard,  for  instance,  back  in  the  first 
Louisville  kindergarten.  Howard  could  always  manage  to 
say  what  he  meant.  Every  schoolroom  ought  to  have  one 
:hild  who  is  able  to  express  to  the  teacher  what  others 
only  feel.  We  were  sitting  in  the  traditional  kindergarten 


circle,  the  children  and  I.  In  those  days  it  was  part  of  a. 
good  kindergartner's  job  to  get  over  to  the  children  'the 
topic  of  the  day.'  I  was  earnestly  holding  forth  looking 
to  right  and  left,  to  the  front,  and  to  the  children  on  each 
side  when  Howard  lifted  his  face  to  mine.  'Say,  Teacher,' 
he  demanded,  'who  are  you  talking  to  anyhow?'  At  once 
I  realized  what  artificial  nonsense  the  whole  performance 
was.  In  the  circle  I  was  not  talking  to  anyone.  I  was  just 
spraying  my  ideas  over  a  group  of  children,  who  had  to 
listen  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not.  The  circle  as  a 
'symbol'  was  disbanded  then  and  there.  After  this  I  did 
my  talking  with  individual  children  and  little  groups  who 
came  to  me  to  discuss  matters  of  genuine  interest.  As  soon 
as  we  ceased  to  make  a  rite  of  it,  it  was  easy  to  get  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  vigorous  discussion  among  little  children. 
This  was  an  enormous  gain  in  reality  and  directness,  but 
given  our  small,  spontaneous  groups  as  working  units,  I 
found  myself  asking:  How  can  we  develop  social  conscious- 
ness in  children  of  this  age? 


"J 


ACK  taught  me  about  this.  Jack  was  in  Miss  Gar- 
rison's group,  here  at  Teachers  College.  A  canary 
bird  had  been  given  to  the  children.  When  Miss  Garrison 
carried  the  cage  into  the  room,  they  all  crowded  about  her, 
exclaiming,  admiring  and  asking  questions.  The  cage  was 
finally  placed  in  the  window,  and  the  children  scattered  to 
their  various  occupations.  Presently  Jack  tugged  at  Miss 
Garrison's  sleeve. 

"What  is  the  bird's  name?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  believe  he  has  a  name." 

"Then  I  will  name  him,"  said  Jack.  "I  will  name  him 
for  myself:  Jack." 

"But  Jack,  does  the  bird  belong  to  you?"  asked  Miss 
Garrison. 

"No,  he  doesn't." 

"To  whom  does  the  bird  belong?" 

"I  suppose  he  belongs  to  all  of  the  children  in  this  room." 

"Well,  then,  who  has  the  right  to  name  him?" 

"I  suppose  all  the  children  ought  to  name  him,"  Jack 
answered  slowly.  "Miss  Garrison,  please  call  the  children 
together  to  name  the  bird !" 

Miss  Garrison  waited  a  moment  and  then  suggested,  "But 
Jack,  you  are  the  one  who  wants  the  bird  named.  Can't 
you  call  the  children  together?" 

It  was  a  big  undertaking  for  a  five-year-old.  Jack  hesi- 
tated, uncertain  how  to  organize  a  "town  meeting,"  but 
convinced  of  the  need  of  one.  Finally  he  went  from  one 
group  of  children  to  another  saying,  "Our  bird  hasn't  a 
name — come  on,  let's  name  him.  You  can  nail  that  after- 
ward— let's  name  our  bird  right  away." 

Jack  persuaded  Leland  and  Margot  and  Sally  to  help 
him  arrange  chairs.  They  placed  them  in  a  big  circle,  "so 
we  can  all  see  each  other,"  with  a  seat  for  Miss  Garrison. 
But  when  all  the  chairs  were  occupied  it  was  Jack,  not  the 
teacher,  who  began  to  hold  forth.  The  group  entered  into 
animated  discussion,  Jack  insisting  that  Jessie  mustn't  talk 
till  Emily  was  through  and  that  everyone  must  be  quiet 
when  Harold,  who  stuttered,  began  to  talk.  At  last  a 
name  was  chosen,  the  big  circle  broke  up  and  the  children- 
returned  to  their  sewing  and  carpentry  and  painting.  But 
Jack  had  taught  us  something  about  kindergarten  organi- 
zation that  we  needed  to  know:  the  small,  spontaneous, 
group  is  the  natural  unit  for  work  with  little  children. 
A  common  interest  is  the  only  basis  for  calling  together  a 
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large  group.  Given  such  an  interest,  a  large  group  can 
function  simply  and  spontaneously,  and  through  it  the 
children  gain  experience  as  parts  of  a  social  whole." 

Miss  Hill  continued,  "Are  you  old  enough  to  remember 
how  leaders  in  education  used  to  say  that  little  children 
have  no  purpose?  A  group  of  six-year-olds  taught  me  the 
truth  about  this  many  years  ago.  They  worked  for  a  week 
over  a  model  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  bus  which  they  built  with 
blocks.  They  criticized,  discussed  plans,  and  improved  the 
model  with  undiminished  enthusiasm,  till  they  were  satis- 
fied. We  had  to  learn  through  these  children  what  real 
concentration  is  when  a  job  challenges  their  interest.  It  is 
astonishing  the  difference  between  attention  which  is  only 
a  response  to  the  teacher's  demand  and  the  concentration 
inspired  by  enthusiasm  for  a  job. 

"As  this  experimental  work  continued  my  colleagues  and 
I  found  it  necessary  to  build  a  new  curriculum  for  kinder- 
garten and  primary  children.  Bit  by  bit  we  gave  up  prac- 
tically all  of  the  earlier  Froebelian  materials,  though  we 
have  kept  the  Froebelian  attitude  and  spirit.  We  have  never 
used  the  Montessori  material  with  American  children.  The 
whole  scheme  was  too  rigid  and  artificial,  and  we  could 
not  accept  the  psychological  principle  of  the  'transfer  of 
training'  upon  which  Mme.  Montessori's  entire  plan  is 
based.  This  meant  that  we  must  work  out  our  own 
materials. 

"We  began  with  blocks.  Children  have  always  loved  to 
build.  I  looked  back  on  my  childhood  when  my  sisters  and 
I  tried  to  make  houses  big  enough  to  get  into  but  the 
available  materials  were  not  suited  to  our  purposes.  We 
tried  placing  boards  on  top  of  barrels  but  the  construction 


was  so  shaky  that  we  were  compelled  to  lie  down  after 
creeping  'upstairs'.  In  1898  I  studied  with  Dr.  Luther 
Gulick  who  had  the  first  school  of  play  in  America,  and  I 
took  for  my  problem  a  new  set  of  building  blocks  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  children  to  play  in  the  houses, 
stores,  and  barns  they  built.  We  worked  on  this  scheme 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  before  we  devised  our  present  set 
of  blocks  which  schools  all  over  the  world  are  using. 

"We  wanted  music  to  be  creative  as  well  as  interesting. 
Up  to  this  time  the  teacher  'taught'  songs  and  the  children 
learned  them  by  rote  and  sang  them  in  chorus.  We  sub- 
stituted short  childlike  songs  and  'musical  sentences.'  We 
introduced  tone  plays  with  bells,  triangles,  horns,  water  in 
tumblers — anything  to  call  the  children's  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  sound.  Through  these  plays  we  were  able  to 
detect  tone  deafness  and  monotones.  We  are  still  fighting 
'concert  singing'  where  children  form  bad  musical  habits 
and  where  individual  defects  are  covered  up  by  the  volume 
of  sound.  We  try  to  substitute  for  chorus  work  the  primitive 
instruments  by  means  of  which  children  can  experiment 
with  sound.  Rhythms  are  caught  by  the  children  as  they 
listen  to  the  beat  of  the  music  sung  or  played  by  one 
another  or  by  the  teacher.  No  one  dictates  the  steps  and 
eagerly  each  child  moves  from  discovery  to  discovery.  This 
is  commonplace  today  but  was  epoch-making  in  its  be- 
ginning. 

"We  had  a  terrific  battle  on  the  subject  of  kindergarten 
games.  Here  again  it  was  the  traditional  idea  for  the 
teacher  to  'teach1  and  the  children  to  imitate.  We  soon 
discovered  that  if  children  were  left  to  themselves  they 
would  create  their  own  plays,  (Continued  on  page  523) 


Training  for  Social  Work 


By  BEULAH  WELDON 


CAN    the   undergraduate  of    1927   be   made   into 
a   social    worker?     If    not,    why   not?     If    so, 
how?    This    discussion    is    not    a    fundamental 
analysis  of  these  queries.    It  is  an  aggregation 
of   impressions  received   from  visits   to   twenty- 
seven    colleges,    interviews   with   the    directors    of    thirteen 
schools  of  social  work  and  with   the  recruiting  officers  of 
six  large  commercial  organizations.    It  seeks  to  raise  ques- 
tions rather  than  to  answer  them. 

A  generation  ago,  a  zealous,  self-sacrificing  man  or 
woman  with  a  "cause"  could  not  only  get  a  hearing  on  the 
college  campus  but  could  with  ease  inspire  large  numbers 
of  the  young  ones  to  go  out  and  do  likewise.  That  day  is 
past.  The  modern  college  student  is  more  skeptical  of  emo- 
tional appeals,  more  intent  on  finding  a  reasonable  basis 
for  work.  The  word  "service"  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
war  propagandists  and  will  not  again  quicken  the  pulses  of 
those  who  can  remember  as  far  back  as  1914.  As  a  promi- 
nent social  worker  recently  stated  it,  "They  will  respond 
more  readily  to  a  vocation  that  promises  them  a  life  of 
experience."  The  whys  of  modern  college  students  take 
them  far  outside  the  conventional  paths  of  academic  research. 
To  be  sentimental  is  taboo ;  to  be  hard-boiled  a  matter  of 
course  and  of  pride.  Social  service  has  as  strong  an  appeal 
as  the  Wednesday  night  prayer  meeting.  In  a  mid-western 
college,  during  my  visit,  a  notice  of  a  lecture  by  an  insurance 
expert  was  posted.  The  room  was  jammed.  Another  meet- 
ing,.for  a  social  worker,  head  of  a  large  settlement  house, 
brought  an  audience  of  two  students,  both  dragged  in  by 
an  embarrassed  professor. 

Even  ten  years  ago  a  college  girl  found  satisfaction  in 
playing  games  one  afternoon  a  week  in  a  settlement  house 
with  the  children,  coaching  a  play,  or  teaching  a  sewing 
class.  Last  spring  a  college  junior  who  had  struggled  with 
an  embroidery  class  tendered  her  resignation  to  the  head- 
worker  of  the  settlement  saying  she  felt  there  was  nothing 
"vital"  in  what  she  was  doing.  The  director  agreed  that 
of  course  there  wasn't;  further  she  considered  the  girl 
"egotistical"  to  expect  to  do  anything  "vital"  in  one  after- 
noon a  week  during  the  college  year.  Naturally  they  parted 
with  mutual  misunderstanding.  Superficially  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  undergraduate  today  and  the  one  a  decade 
ago  is  that  the  latter  really  believed  what  she  did  was 
important. 

The  pioneers  in  social  work  were  sure  that  their  work 
would  somehow  help  to  change  the  social  order  fundamen- 
tally. The  contemporary  student  has  less  faith  in  his  own 
power  to  change  that  order.  His  interest  is  analytical  and 
diagnostic  rather  than  revolutionary  or  reformatory.  He 


does  not  share  with  his  elders  their  dreams  of  Utopia. 
He  just  doesn't  believe  in  it,  any  more  than  he  believes 
in  Santa  Claus.  He  does  believe  that  a  more  intel- 
ligent and  therefore  a  more  effectual  handling  of  the 
ills  of  the  present  social  order  will  lead  to  the 
prevention  of  some  of  them.  That  is  about  as  far  a» 
he  goes. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  change.  We  are  probably 
safe  in  thinking  it  is  due  partly  to  the  war,  partly  to  an  in- 
creased prosperity  and  largely  to  an  ever  deepening  respect 
for  the  scientific.  This  is  mirrored  in  typical  statements  of 
professional  teachers  of  social  work:  "students  come  knowing 
what  they  want;"  "younger,  with  more  mental  equipment 
but  less  devotion  and  loyalty — on  the  whole  much  better ;" 
"much  better  type  of  students  who  have  sporting  rather 
than  sentimental  or  uplift  attitudes."  There  is  a  healthy 
conviction  that  self-sacrifice  for  its  own  sake  is  "bunk," 
"blah,"  or  "applesauce." 

Our  1927  undergraduate  still  has  a  desire  to  "serve," 
even  if  he  doesn't  like  the  term,  but  social  work  is  not  the 
only  calling  in  which  this  ego  satisfaction  can  be  found. 
The  other  professions  and  even  business  organizations  have 
stolen  the  thunder  of  the  social  worker.  Medicine,  law, 
teaching  and  the  public  utilities  speak  in  terms  of  public 
welfare  and  speak  scientifically  withal. 

Social  workers  and  that  part  of  the  friendly  public  that 
has  through  some  personal  contact  become  informed  about 
modern  social  work,  know  that  social  work  is  not  without 
its  scientific  principles.  They  recognize  that  the  science  of 
human  behaviour  and  relationships  is  in  the  making  and 
that  the  field  of  the  social  worker  is  the  laboratory  of  that 
science.  The  natural  place  to  look  for  guidance  in  principle 
and  for  theories  of  experimentation  is  in  the  classroom  of 
the  sociologist.  The  works  of  the  authorities  in  this  field1 
should  be  the  reference  library  of  the  practitioner  as  is  the 
medical  library  the  guide  of  the  physician,  while  experi- 
ments in  the  field  should  be  the  basis  for  new  undertakings. 
Unfortunately,  this  rarely  happens. 

T~)ECENTLY  a  study  has  been  begun  to  determine  how 
J[\_  familiar  are  the  professors  in  the  social  sciences  with 
the  work  carried  on  by  national  social  agencies.  Sixty-six 
questionnaires  have  been  returned  from  thirty-two  colleges. 
The  professors  were  asked  to  signify  whether  they  were 
slightly  informed  about,  well  informed  about,  or  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  twenty-four  national  agencies.  They 
were  asked  to  state  whether  or  not  they  would  like  further 
information  about  any  of  the  organizations.  The  follow- 
ing table  throws  more  light  on  our  problem: 
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WHAT    66    COLLEGE    PROFESSORS    KNOW    ABOUT 
NATIONAL  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

Well 

Knew 

Want 

In- 

Noth- 

More 

formed 

ing 

Infor- 

About 

Of 

mation 

American  Red  Cross 

49 

i 

ii 

American  Social  Hygiene  Assn. 

36 

7 

18 

National  Child  Labor  Committee 

35 

10 

14 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

34 

2 

8 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 

33 

2 

21 

National  Board  of  Y.W.C.A. 

32 

5 

8 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

3' 

4 

13 

National  Consumers'  League 

30 

6 

13 

American  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation 

27 

9 

15 

National  Tuberculosis  Assn. 

26 

8 

10 

National  Probation  Assn. 

26 

if 

'9 

Playground    and    Recreation    Assn.    of 

America 

25 

ii 

13 

Girl  Scouts 

24 

8 

ii 

National  Council  of  Y.M.C.A. 

23 

6 

7 

National  Assn.  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies 

20 

14 

II 

American  Country  Life  Assn. 

19 

18 

13 

American  Assn.  for  Organization  Family 

Social  Work 

19 

19 

2O 

American  Child  Health  Assn. 

18 

21 

II 

National  Organization  of  Public  Health 

Nursing 

18 

19 

II 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

18 

18 

19 

National  Assn.  of  Legal  Aid  Organiza- 

tions 

12 

It 

it 

National  Health  Council 

9 

28 

15 

Boys'  Club  Federation 

7 

29 

15 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 

of  Blindness 

5 

27 

16 

Obviously  a  goodly  number  of  teachers  of  social  science 
do  not  agree  that  a  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  beyond  the 
campus  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  theoretical 
principles.  When  an  instructor  of  rural  sociology  compla- 
cently admits  complete  ignorance  of  such  an  organization 
as  the  American  Country  Life  Association  some  necessary 
link  is  missing  somewhere. 

The  social  worker  is  disdainful  of  a  professor  of  this  type. 
He  feels  that  the  teacher  should  keep  himself  well  informed 
in  the  field,  even  if  it  costs  him  (as  it  does  one  sociologist 
of  my  acquaintance)  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the  neces- 
sary memberships  and  publications.  Only  through  the  in- 
telligent interest  of  the  teacher  will  a  student  become  aware 
of  current  social  problems  and  of  his  own  relation  to  them. 
No  student  is  likely  to  become  interested  who  has  been 
working  under  a  professor  who  describes  social  work  as 
"uplift,"  dismissing  it  with  the  criticism  that  "dealing  with 
inferiors  creates  inferiority." 

Here  again  business  leads.  Many  large  business  organiza- 
tions are  spending  much  thought  and  large  sums  of  money 
in  educating  college  professors  in  the  needs  and  opportunities 
in  their  particular  fields.  To  be  specific,  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  recognizes  that  college 
professors  are  in  a  strategic  position.  During  the  last  three 
years  they  have  held  one  institute  in  Chicago  and  two  in 
New  York  to  which  they  have  invited  college  professors 
whose  subjects  have  an  intimate  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
company.  The  conferences  last  two  or  three  days.  All  ex- 
penses are  paid.  The  men  who  attend  are  given  an  under- 
standing of  the  philosophy  of  the  organization,  the  op- 
portunity which  it  offers  college  men  in  terms  of  public 
service  and  financial  returns.  They  go  back  to  their  class- 
rooms with  practical  illustrations  of  their  sociological  and 


economic  principles  and  actually,  if  indirectly,  they  become 
recruiting  officers. 

Nor  does  business  neglect  what  is  probably  the  most  out- 
standing development  in  the  colleges  in  recent  years,  the 
placement  and  personnel  bureaus.  They  are  in  all  stages 
of  development  from  the  office  with  one  secretary  who  tries 
to  find  summer  jobs  and  teaching  positions,  to  the  office  with 
an  elaborate  staff  that  studies  the  special  aptitudes  of  the 
student  from  the  day  of  matriculation  and  advises  as  to 
courses  of  study  with  a  view  to  a  future  career.  I  quote 
from  an  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  Research 
of  Dartmouth  College: 

When  the  old  college  graduated  men  almost  entirely  for  the 
professions,  the  old  college  accepted  the  responsibility  of  ac- 
quainting a  man  with  these  professions  during  his  senior  year 
and  in  being  as  helpful  to  the  individual  as  possible.  In  the 
new  college,  with  over  sixty  per  cent  going  into  business,  the 
college  has  the  same  responsibility  for  providing  graduates  with 
a  similar  amount  of  information  regarding  business.  This 
it  does. 

This  bureau  recently  published  a  thesis  on  The  Depart- 
ment Store  as  a  Vocation  for  College  Trained  Men.  The 
report  says  further,  "The  professions  have  already  compiled 
such  information  in  booklets."  The  professions  are  listed 
elsewhere  in  the  same  report  as  law,  medicine,  religion, 
and  teaching. 

This  lack  of  information  about  social  work  is  not  due 
to  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  personnel  advisers.  They 
say  that  many  students  who  come  to  them  are  tempera- 
mentally much  better  fitted  for  social  work  than  for  other 
types  of  professional  life,  but  they  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  advice  to  give.  Business  does  not  wait  for  them  to  in- 
form themselves  as  best  they  can.  Why  should  social  work? 

THIS  brings  us  to  the  whole  subject  of  recruiting.  Who 
should  recruit,  where,  and  for  what?  It  is  obviously 
impossible  for  each  social  agency  to  go  on  recruiting  for  its 
own  organization  from  the  colleges.  The  colleges  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  inhospitable  to  outside  agencies 
making  direct  appeals  to  groups  of  students.  Even  in 
colleges  where  this  condition  has  not  as  yet  been  reached 
and  a  social  agency  is  still  welcome  to  try  to  skim  the  cream, 
what  will  happen  to  graduates  who  start  in  without  train- 
ing? The  average  girl  who  is  offered  a  fifteen-  or  sixteen- 
hundred-dollar  job  immediately  upon  graduation  will  not 
enroll  in  a  graduate  school.  The  schools  are  finding,  how- 
ever, that  after  three  or  four  years  of  work,  probably  much 
of  which  has  been  by  way  of  trial  and  error,  the  apprentice 
sees  that  to  do  effective  work  she  will  need  more  training. 
She  leaves  the  agency  that  has  struggled  with  her  during 
her  green  years,  returns  to  school,  and  in  many  cases  after 
getting  only  superficial  professional  training,  returns  to  work 
with  another  organization. 

There  is  a  general  though  not  complete  agreement  that 
students  should  be  recruited  for  social  work  training. 
Professional  schools  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms.  There 
are  now  thirty-nine  of  them,  thirty-two  of  which  have  come 
into  existence  since  the  war.  They  vary  widely.  Their 
entrance  requirements  range  from  a  highschool  diploma  to 
a  college  degree.  Thirteen  of  them  offer  undergraduate 
and  twelve  graduate  degrees.  (They  are  working  on  stand- 
ardization of  requirements  for  entrance,  courses  of  study 
and  degrees  received.)  Some  (Continued  on  page  522) 
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WHEN  they  struck  out  for  independence, 
for  liberty,  justice  and  the  rights  of  com- 
mon men  as  against  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
courts  and  governors,  our  forefathers  took 
pains  to  pay  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinion 
of  mr.nkind.  Governor  Alvan  Fuller  of  Massachusetts  took 
one  step  in  line  with  their  example  in  his  public  explana- 
tion of  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  intervene  in  the  execution 
of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  He  took  a  second  step  in  giving 
out  the  report  of  his  committee  of  advisers.  But  neither 
his  investigation  nor  theirs,  his  statement  nor  theirs  resolved 
the  crucial  issues  in  the  case.  This  is  not  saying  that  they 
failed  of  endorsement  on  many  hands,  especially  among  the 
groups  socially  and  economically  dominant  in  his  own  state. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  their  findings  have  been  most  loudly 
acclaimed  by  such  as  denounce  the  two  Italians  as  anarchists. 
The  men  admitted  this  from  the  beginning.  Governor 
Fuller  roundly  condemned  the  South  Braintree  murder.  Its 
cold-bloodedness  they  have  never  denied.  But  that  they 
were  guilty  of  this  murder  they  denied,  and  that  their  trial 
fell  short  of  even-handed  justice  won  them  the  espousal  of 
so  conservative  a  lawyer  as  William  G.  Thompson,  of  so 
keen  and  disinterested  a  reviewer  of  the  case  as  Professor 
Felix  M.  Frankfurter.  The  statements  of  Governor  Fuller 
and  his  associates  failed  to  dispel  the  grave  doubts,  wide- 
spread throughout  the  world,  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  men 
and  as  to  the  fairness  of  their  trial.  Rather  they  strength- 
ened the  suspicion  that  the  United  States  in  our  day  is  no 
exception  in  the  history  of  intolerance  when  it  comes  to 
executing  men  for  their  ideas.  In  the  face  of  this  recoil, 
here  and  abroad,  in  which  men  and  women  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  have  joined  [the  liberals  as  a  minor  note  in  the 
solidly  banked  chords  of  radical  and  working-class  protest]. 
Governor  Fuller  has  taken  a  third  step  as  this  issue  of  the 
Survey  Graphic  goes  to  press:  granting  a  twelve  day  stay 
while  final  appeals  are  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts. 

Whether  the  state  procedure,  which  has  hitherto  vested 
in  the  trial  judge  all  discretion  as  to  evidence  as  distinct 
from  the  law  in  case,  will  prove  too  brittle  to  make  this 
more  than  an  empty  gesture,  will  be  known  before  these 
pages  are  read.  Nothing  short  of  a  new  trial,  before  a 
judge  whose  prejudices  are  not  engaged  so  outrageously, 
before  a  jury  not  bedevilled  with  post-war  hysteria,  weigh- 
ing the  new  evidence  pro  and  con,  will  clear  the  record. 
Otherwise  the  heritage  of  all  Americans  who  cherish  New 
England  for  the  ideals  of  justice  it  has  courageously  handed 


down  to  us,  will  be  tarnished  by  the  blood  of  men  who 
dead  or  alive  may  yet  be  proved  innocent,  and  who  have 
not  been  convicted  in  the  court  of  mankind,  nor  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  manv  an  American. 


A  GREAT  human  issue  like  this  inexorably  fingers  out 
any  flaw,  any  weak  spot,  and  old  and  bloody  knot 
in  the  fabric  of  our  institutions.  Such  is  the  case  of  the 
Massachusetts  law  which  left  it  to  one  man,  Judge  Thayer, 
with  all  the  limitations  of  human  nature,  with  all  the  warp- 
ing which  tradition,  training,  emotions  gave  to  him,  to  hold 
the  lives  of  two  men  in  the  hollow  of  his  prejudice  for  eight 
successive  times,  and  to  pass  on  whether  their  case  should 
come  before  another  court.  Again,  such  has  been  the  posi- 
tion confronting  Governor  Fuller.  His  courage  in  standing 
his  ground  in  the  face  of  world-wide  agitation  has  met 
with  outspoken  praise.  This  is  not  discounted  in  pointing 
out  that  had  his  decision  been  otherwise  it  would  have  gone 
counter  to  the  mind-set  of  the  groups  with  which  his  asso- 
ciations and  political  fortunes  are  bound  up.  That  also 
would  have  taken  courage,  perhaps  of  a  finer  order.  He 
would  have  been  denounced  by  some  of  his  present  acclaimers 
as  a  weakling  and  a  renegade.  His  integrity,  rather  than 
his  courage,  kinged  on  his  acting  according  to  his  lights. 
The  needless,  the  oppressive  burden  upon  him  was  that  in 
his  case  also  the  lives  of  two  men  depended  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  one  other  man:  and  he  that  man.  Once  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti  are  dead  no  reparation  can  ever  be  made  if 
Governor  Fuller's  judgment  was  wrong. 


BUT  let  us  assume  that  the  governor's  decision  was  just  as 
well  as  honest.  Nonetheless  there  are  a  great  many  dis- 
interested and  intelligent  people  who  firmly  believe  that 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti  did  not  have  a  fair  trial,  or  even  further, 
that  they  were  not  guilty.  The  effect  of  a  decision  of  this 
sort,  which  closes  the  case  forever  so  far  as  the  lives  of  the 
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men  are  concerned,  is  to  spread  the  feeling  that  there  is  no 
justice  in  the  courts.  Executed,  with  this  lingering  uncer- 
tainty, Sacco  and  Vanzetti  will  be  a  symbol  of  class  martyr- 
'dom  in  class  agitation  for  decades  to  come.  In  a  case  in 
which  public  opinion  is  bent  on  vengeance — say,  like  the 
Frank  case — we  see  the  worth  of  the  legal  machinery  in 
safeguarding  human  life  against  the  violence  of  the  mob. 
But  the  legal  decision  in  Massachusetts  is  more  drastic 
than  the  general  feeling;  and  the  final  judgment  of  one  man 
means  that  the  state  must  execute  prisoners  whose  guilt  is 
the  subject  of  honest  and  reasoned  doubt.  Instead  of  strength- 
ening respect  for  law  and  order,  this  outcome  arouses  skeptic- 
ism as  to  the  course  of  justice.  And  under  the  white  light 
of  a  great  crisis  like  this  we  see  capital  punishment  for  what 
it  is — not  an  asset  in  our  scheme  of  law  and  order  but  a 
crude  and  brutal  survival  among  us  from  the  days  when 
men  held  to  torture,  to  boiling  in  oil,  to  quartering  and 
thumbscrews  as  the  rightful  means  to  suppress  both  crime 
and  heresy. 


ANEW  phase  of  organized  labor's  long  wage  struggle 
is  defined  by  William  Green,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
American  Federationist.  The  early  fight  for  higher  rnqney 
wages  soon  became  a  demand  for  higher  real  wages — that 
is,  an  increase  of  income  measured  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power.  Now  labor  finds  that  "higher  real  wages  from  a 
social  point  of  view  do  not  improve  the  situation  of  the 
worker  if  productivity  increases  more  than  real  wages. 
For  higher  productivity  without  corresponding  increase  of 
real  wages  means  that  the  additional  product  has  to  be 
bought  by  others  than  the  wage-earner.  This  means  that 
the  social  position  of  the  wage-earner  in  relation  to  other 
consumers  becomes  worse,  because  his  standard  of  living 
will  not  advance  proportionately  with  those  of  other 
groups."  The  American  Federation  of  .Labor  therefore  sets 
its  face  toward  a  higher  "social  wage,"  that  is,  "wages 
which  increase  as  measured  by  prices  and  productivity." 

The  day  of  this  policy  announcement  by  President  Green 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  month  of  a  bitter  wage 
struggle  on  the  part  of  2OO,OOO  bituminous  miners  which 
is  frankly  a  fight  for  money  wages,  for  "no  backward  step" 
from  the  wage  scale  of  the  Jacksonville  agreement, 
terminated  April  i.  (See  The  Survey,  March  15,  p.  773.) 

Operators  in  the  central  competitive  field  insist  that 
"they  cannot  pay  the  Jacksonville  scale  and  live."  Ohio 
miners  recently  refused  a  "$5.00  wage  scale,"  declaring 
that  under  the  proposed  scale  75  per  cent  of  the  men  woulil 
earn  $4.00  a  day  or  less,  and  pointing  out  that  "the 
operators  know  Ohio  mine  workers  have  been  employed 
only  an  average  of  about  150  days  a  year  for  years  past." 
The  operators  then  announced  that  they  would  open  their 
mines  with  non-union  labor,  but  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal  observes  that  on  the  date  set  "the  operators  of  Ohio 
failed  to  open  a  single  mine."  Coal  Age  reports  that  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  "between  io,OOO  and  1 2,000  men 
are  working  at  former  union  mines,"  and  that  "no  steps 


have  been  taken  to  resume  negotiations  in  Illinois  since  the 
break  late  in  June."  In  a  few  places,  as  the  Fullerton 
Coal  Co.  mine  at  Belleville,  111.,  work  is  going  on  under 
a  temporary  extension  of  the  Jacksonville  agreement. 

The  confusion,  bitterness  and  human  suffering  that  this 
long  and  futile  struggle  represents  afford  striking  evidence 
of  the  validity  of  the  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  position. 
No  wage  scale  based  on  these  factors  means,  as  Mr.  Green 
points  out,  lifting  the  labor  movement  "to  an  absolutely 
new  level.  Higher  social  wages  mean  betterment  of  the 
economic  and  social  position  of  the  worker.  The  modern 
wage  policy  guarantees  an  active  but  stable  development  of 
industrial  society."  This  is  not  an  achievement  that  can  be 
"battled"  for.  It  depends  on  mutual  study,  analysis,  defini- 
tion and  evaluation  by  both  parties  to  the  agreement,  the 
substitution  of  Mr.  Green's  principle  of  "labor-management 
cooperation"  for  the  "fighting  bulldog"  tradition. 


THE  Mississippi  flood,  which  swept  away  farmhouses, 
stock  and  the  season's  crops,  has  destroyed  as  well  the 
educational  program  of  many  of  the  devastated  communities. 
Fifty  vocational  agricultural  schools  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  have  been  forced  to  suspend  because  of  the 
loss  of  buildings  and  equipment.  These  are  consolidated 
rural  schools  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Negro  schools,  in  almost 
every  instance  they  are  also  the  county  training  or  high 
schools.  Dr.  H.  O.  Sargent  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  recently  declared  that  in  those  communi- 
ties where  the  flood  has  made  planting  impossible  there 
will  be  no  tux  money  with  which  to  repair  damage  and  to 
support  schools. 

Despite  this  recent  set-back,  gains  of  the  past  few  years 
in  rural  education  in  the  South  are  striking.  One  illus- 
tration of  them  appeared  recently  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund.  The  Fund  cooperates  with 
public  school  authorities  and  citizens  "in  efforts  to  provide 
and  equip  better  rural  schoolhouses  for  the  Negroes  of  the 
Southern  States."  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  it 
gave  aid  toward  the  building  of  545  building  projects: 
450  new  schools,  20  teachers'  homes  and  66  additions  to 
Rosenwald  schools  previously  built.  This  program  repre- 
sents an  expenditure  of  $2,812,718,  of  which  the  Negroes 
contributed  16  per  cent,  the  whites  a  little  more  than  3  per 
cent,  school  authorities  66  per  cent  and  the  Julius  Rosen- 
wald Fund  14.6  per  cent.  A  third  of  these  new  schools 
were  located  in  states  which  suffered  from  the  flood :  Ar- 
kansas, 56;  Louisiana,  36;  Mississippi,  54. 

On  the  basis  of  his  experience  as  relief  director  in  the 
delta  region,  Herbert  Hoover  stated,  "The  South  is  poor 
but  is  making  amazing  progress.  The  first  great  need  is 
for  Negro  education."  (See  The  Survey,  July  i,  p.  360.) 
Southern  leaders  are  asking  gravely  how  this  need  is  to  be 
met  in  a  region  which,  always  poor,  has  been  further  im- 
poverished by  the  most  destructive  flood  in  the  country's 
history.  Only  a  further  extension  of  the  spirit  of  helpful 
cooperation,  such  as  the  Rosenwald  Fund  exemplifies,  can 
alleviate  a  situation  which  was  difficult  enough  before  the 
disaster,  by  supplementing  from  more  prosperous  communi- 
ties the  gallant  desire  of  the  South  to  help  herself. 
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Whither  World? 


THE  years  of  confusion  are  passing.    Since   1914 
events  have  been  too  vast  and  too  incessant  for 
us  to  realize  whence  we  came   and   whither  we 
are  bound.    We  were   like  sailors   blindly   busy 
from  crisis  to  crisis  of  a  storm  with  the  instant 
safety  of  the  ship  and  too  driven  by  desperate  urgency  for 
survival  to  plot  a  course.    Then  came  the  spiritual  fog  in 
which  we  merely  drifted.    We  could  repeat  in  a  daze: 

How  far  I  wandered  here  I  cannot  say, 
Nor  when  nor  whence  by  what  labyrinthine  way 
All  that  I  knew  was  I  was  doomed  to  stay, 
Drugged  with  waked  sleep,  too  deep  to  sigh  or  pray. 

Now,  thank  God,  we  can  shoot  the  stars  again,  write  up 
the  log,  and  lay  a  course  for  tomorrow.  The  ne\v  charr- 
books  are  being  issued,  and  of  them,  I  urge  you  to  read 
three — two  to  get  the  mad  tale  of  the  last  dozen  years 
straight  and  one  for  a  glimpse  of  tomorrow. 

Winston  Churchill  in  the  four  volumes  of  his  The 
World  Crisis  (1914-1918)  of  which  1916-1918  are  covered 
in  two  recent  volumes,  gives  the  best  bird's-eye  history  of 
the  World  War.  Frank  Simonds  in  How  Europe  Made 
Peace  Without  America  carries  the  tale  from  Versailles  to 
Thoiry  on  the  same  sweeping  lines.  And  Count  Hermann 
Keyserling  faces  our  present  spirit  and  future  hopes  in  The 
World  in  The  Making.  These  books  should  be  issued  as 
a  set  (perhaps  including  Mark  Sullivan's  Our  Times)  to 
get  us  straight  on  the  facts  and  clear  our  heads  of  confusion. 
They  dovetail  to  give  the  whole  picture;  Churchill's  in- 
spired synthesis  of  the  war  years  explains  Simonds'  orderly 
and  judgmatical  story  of  the  peace  while  the  despair  both 
may  engender  is  relieved  by  the  stern  yet  challenging  specula- 
tions of  Keyserling. 

Here  are  real  textbooks  but — for  adult  education!  They 
take  large  and  long  views,  almost  defining  the  meaning  of 
historical  perspective.  They  are  frameworks,  but  magnificent 
and  comprehensible  ones,  with  their  facts  and  ideas  ham- 
mered by  good  minds  into  residual  clearness  and  simplicity. 
Churchill  is  brilliant,  colorful  and  at  times  stately  in  style. 
Simonds  gives  us  a  marvel  of  order  and  right  emphasis. 
Keyserling,  the  philosopher,  depends  on  no  professional 
jargon,  but  packs  the  essence  of  his  thought  into  aphorisms 


that  leave  the  mind  busy  for  a  day.    Listen  to  Churchill  on 
the  German  effort: 

Yet  in  the  sphere  of  force,  human  records  contain  no  mani- 
festation like  the  eruption  of  the  German  volcano.  For  four 
years  Germany  fought  and  defied  the  five  continents  of  the 
world  by  land  and  sea  and  air.  The  German  armies  upheld 
her  tottering  confederates,  intervened  in  every  theater  with 
success,  stood  everywhere  on  conquered  territory,  and  inflicted 
on  their  enemies  more  than  twice  the  bloodshed  they  suffered 
themselves.  To  break  their  strength  and  science  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  all  the  greatest  nations  of  mankind  into  the  field 
against  them. 

That  is  the  tale  in  a  paragraph,  with  the  aloofness  of  true 
history. 

Note  how  Simonds  sums  up  an  event  and  a  man  with 
devastating  calmness  in  this  bit  on  Poincare's  Ruhr  ad- 
venture : 

Even  when,  with  patent  reluctance,  he  s«t  out  to  occupy  the 
Ruhr,  he  never  dreamed  of  German  resistance.  He  imagined 
that  he  was  sending  a  sheriff  to  execute  a  writ.  When  the 
whole  German  people  rose  passionately  and  violently,  when 
passive  resistance  came  promptly,  he  was  utterly  amazed.  The 
military  occupation  which  had  to  follow  was  totally  improvised 
and  therefore  was  carried  out  with  the  clumsiness  of  a  national 
guard  manoeuvre.  In  all  that  happened  subsequently,  he  was 
the  victim  of  his  own  utter  and  complete  misconception. 

BOTH  Churchill  and  Simonds  should  be  read  with  cur- 
rent newspapers  of  the  time  before  you.  Then  you  will 
realize  their  remarkable  gift  of  clarification  and  understand 
what  has  before  been  seen  through  a  glass  darkly.  Keyser- 
ling would  need  to  be  quoted  in  bulk  for  his  argument  is 
too  close-knit  for  piece-meal  restatement.  He  stands  for 
"the  living  soul  as  opposed  to  the  concept  of  abstract  man," 
and  says: 

Mediaeval  Christianity  really  understood  human  nature  much 
more  profoundly  than  does  the  modern  age  ....  because  it 
saw  the  divine  or  metaphysical  root  of  human  nature  and  its 
outward  manifestation  in  this  world  as  one  whole. 

He  is  hopeful  and  sane  for  though  he  believes  "all  tradi- 
tional culture  on  this  globe  is  perishing"  he  also  says  that 
"never  since  the  time  of  the  migrations  of  the  peoples  has 
the  human  race  appeared  so  young."  He  labels  the  present 
age  thus: 
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Which  type,  then,  embodies  the  modern  mass-spirit?  It  is 
the  chauffeur;  he  is  the  determinant  type  ....  primitive  man 
tnade  technical.  Technical  endowment  is  closely  related  to  the 
savage's  gift  of  orientation;  the  technical  as  such  is  self-evident; 
the  mastery  of  it  evokes  in  man  emotions  of  freedom  and  power 
— with  greater  fierceness  the  more  primitive  he  is.  ...  The 
smart  American  was  already  a  chauffeur  before  everything 
else.  .  .  .  But  the  Fascist  is  nothing  else  than  the  Italian 
chauffeur  type,  the  Bolshevist,  the  Russian;  and  the  chauffeur 
type,  in  all  its  nakedness,  is  most  surely  found  in  the  average 
progressive  Asiatic. 

It  gives  a  kind  of  mental  ecstacy  to  follow  so  sure-footed 
an  iconoclast  as  this.  It  is  like  being  taken  up  by  an  angel 
and  shown  the  panorama  of  earth  and  peoples.  Keyserling 
alone  of  moderns  seems  to  me  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  For  example,  he  finds  in  our  world  three  combina- 
tions of  unparalleled  dimensions:  the  Anglo-Saxon  revolv- 
ing "not  about  a  single  focus,  but  like  the  ellipse,  about 
two,  London  and  New  York;  then  Pan-Islamic,  tremen- 
dously intense,  but  indefinite ;  and  the  Russian  Soviet  Union, 
as  a  center  that  includes  almost  the  whole  of  Asia,  and 
the  break-up  of  which  is  out  of  the  question  before  the  lib- 
eration and  reconstruction  of  Asia  has  become  a  complete 
actuality. 

The  spiritual  factors  and  components  of  this  unity  can  be 
accurately  defined.  The  Soviet  idea  represents  four  extremely 
important  tendencies  simultaneously:  the  emancipation  of  the 
East  from  the  imperialistic  West;  the  emancipation  of  races 
and  classes  hitherto  oppressed ;  the  idea  of  technical  develop- 
ment without  exploitation ;  fourthly,  and  most  important,  the 
acceptance  by  the  Orient  of  that  which  it  has  lacked  hitherto: 
namely,  the  occidental  striving  for  mastery  of  the  earth,  which 
we  for  the  most  part  see  one-sidedly  as  materialism. 

That  explains  the  headlines  on  China,  and  puts  Borodin, 
Jandhi,  Japan,  and  India  in  their  proper  relations.  Keyser- 
ing's  is  the  most  stimulating  book  since  The  Education  of 
hlenry  Adams. 

THESE  men  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Churchill  was  neck-deep  in  the  naval,  military,  and  po- 
litical life  of  England;  Simonds  as  journalist-historian  saw 
the  whole  show ;  Keyserling  went  round  the  world  to  discover 
its  spiritual  weather.  Each  book  is  knit  together  by  a  thesis. 
Churchill  defends  his  eastern  views  by  attacking  the  "West- 
erners" and  the  war  of  attrition,  quoting  ghastly  statistics 
to  show  that  the  Germans  took  three  lives  for  every  two. 
He  gets  in  appraisals  of  men  and  strategy  that  are  cruel, 
refreshing,  and  unsentimental.  He  even  makes  the  Battle 
of  Jutland  clear,  damning  Jellicoe  with  praise  for  his  pol- 
icy and  contempt  for  his  spirit.  He  tells  tales  on  British 
and  French  generals  alike,  noting  that  "Papa"  Joffre  never 
missed  an  hour's  sleep.  His  close-up  of  Lloyd  George  is 
fair  and  informed.  Simonds  pictures  the  Welshman  as  the 
chameleon  who  finally  blew  up  trying  to  take  color  from 
the  entire  map  of  Europe  at  once. 

Simonds  gets  unity  by  following  America  from  Versailles 
through  the  Washington  Conference,  to  the  Dawes  Plan, 
and  showing  why  and  how  we  got  out  before  Locarno.  His 
plot  is  a  struggle  of  England,  France  and  the  United  States, 
with  Germany,  Russia,  and  war  debts  ever  threatening 
catastrophe.  The  phantasmagoria  of  conferences  takes  on 
new  meaning  and  that  bitter  subterranean  struggle  between 
England  and  France  never  so  explicitly  detailed  as  here 
lends  tense  drama.  Keyserling  by  nature  seeks  unity;  and 
finds  it  here  in  the  inevitable  coming  of  an  ecumenic  or 


world-wide  spiritual  union  arising  out  of  the  technical  age 
plus  a  new  sense  of  soul  values. 

These  volumes  cannot  be  reviewed.  They  must  be  read. 
They  cost  something  because  they  are  worth  something. 
What  price  wisdom?  The  sense  of  knowing  roughly  what 
happened  to  our  hell-hit  generation,  the  peace  of  mind  that 
comes  from  passing  out  of  confusion,  the  joy  of  planning 
again  for  tomorrow — even  though  a  vastly  remote  tomorrow 
— these  are  beyond  price.  No  book  will  save  a  man's  soul, 
but  these  will  rekindle  dead  fires. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

THE    WORLD    CRISIS,    1916-1918,    by    Winston    S.    Churchill.     2    voh. 
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THE  WORLD  IN  THE  MAKING,  by  Count  Hermann  Keyserling.    Har- 
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Goblin-Makers 


THE  anatomy  of  "patrioteering"  makes  a  gruesome  ex- 
hibit. The  bones  are  ignorance  and  the  skull  fear.  The 
whole  goblin  is  articulated  by  selfishness  to  prey  upon  the 
honest  emotions  of  simple  people.  This  manual  of  profes- 
sional patriots  and  their  associations  makes  this  clear.  This 
is  no  radical  attack  on  true  patriotism — that  deep-rooted 
love  of  home  and  the  home-land  that  flowers  in  a  passionate 
desire  to  serve  one's  country  in  both  peace  and  war.  It  is 
a  rather  cold  scientific  catalogue  of  these  more  or  less  arti- 
ficial creations,  with  their  organizers,  leaders,  backers,  pur- 
poses and  methods.  It  is  not  even  humorous  though  there 
is  scarcely  anything  in  the  world  more  Gilbertian  and  Sul- 
livanish  than  some  of  these  pompous  futilities. 

Consider  the  title  to  a  pamphlet  from  the  American 
Defense  Society,  Back  to  Barbarism:  An  Essay  on  How 
Reds  are  Rousing  Negroes  to  Revolution.  Then  look  at 
the  status  of  the  Negro.  But  the  laugh  dies  when  you 
think  how  fitting  'Back  to  Barbarism  would  be  for  title  to 
a  study  of  the  lynchings  of  Negroes.  Or  take  the  National 
Security  League's  appeal,  "Your  Country  is  Asleep!  Are 
You?"  declaring  that  "Lenin  fixed  1927  as  the  date  for 
the  proletarian  revolution  here."  Well,  it's  1927,  and  we 
are  busy  giving  $16,000,000  for  flood  relief,  going  mad  over 
Lindbergh,  or  watching  Jack  Dempsey's  come-back.  You 
can't  get  up  a  revolution  in  a  nation  while  an  automobile 
company  can  advertise  solemnly  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  "This  is  a  Two-Car  Country." 

But  here  are  the  societies,  spinning  noisily  with  fear. 
They  comprise  national  organizations  like  the  National 
Security  League,  National  Civic  Federation,  American  De- 
fense Society,  American  Citizenship  Foundation,  National 
Clay  Products  Association,  United  States  Flag  Association, 
National  Patriotic  Council,  Sentinels  of  the  Republic,  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  World  War.  Then  come  local  organiza- 
tions like  the  Better  American  Federation  of  Los  Angeles; 
American  Constitutional  Association,  Charleston,  West 
Virginia;  Military  Intelligence  Association,  Chicago; 
Government  Club,  New  York;  Industrial  Defense  Asso- 
ciation, Boston.  Most  of  these  center  their  patriotism 
against  industrial  reform — in  Los  Angeles  against  the 
unions,  in  Boston  against  the  child  labor  amendment.  Then 
follow  the  "personal  enterprises" — what  may  be  called  vanity 
societies — such  as  United  States  Patriotic  Society,  headed  by 
Jacob  Cash,  lawyer,  New  York;  Civil  Legion,  Frank 
Comerford,  lawyer,  Chicago ;  and  Women  Builders  of 
America,  Mrs.  William  Cummings  Story,  New  York. 
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In  a  kind  of  addendum,  vastly  amusing,  are  printed  what 
may  be  called  the  Rival  Blacklists — the  financial  backers, 
editors,  organizers,  and  officers  of  the  patrioteers ;  and  the 
public  men,  labor  leaders,  organizations,  and  backers  of  the 
so-called  radicals.  In  this  latter  group  Jane  Addams  and 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  have  drawn  the  most 
fire,  though  bishops,  professors,  and  editors  are  included. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  attack  is  generally  made  not  on 
malcontents,  already  discredited  and  impotent,  but  upon 
those  liberals  who  by  position  and  prestige  are  able  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion. 

Anatomical  research  reveals  these  marks  in  the  profes- 
sional patriotism  groups.  They  arose  generally  from  the 
World  War,  and  are  in  favor  of  preparedness  and  against 
pacifism  or  internationalism.  Some  have  a  strong  military 
intermixture.  Some  of  the  backers  are  in  the  steel  or  chem- 
ical business,  both  of  which  profit  by  war-making.  They 
present  interlocking  directorates  of  men  who  serve  as  di- 
rectors of  several  societies  and  also  as  directors  of  big  cor- 
porations. They  are  of  course  anti-red  and  anti-Bolshevik 
and  tend  to  label  all  liberals  with  these  tags.  Most  of 
them,  with  exceptions  like  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
are  anti-union  and  antagonistic  to  industrial  reforms  svich 
as  the  child  labor  amendment.  They  favor  restricted  im- 
migration and  the  regimentation  of  aliens  by  courses  in 
"Americanization."  They  are  secretive  as  to  their  financial 
support,  only  two  making  reports  to  the  National  Infor- 
mation Bureau.  They  labor  vigorously  in  the  schools  to 
rid  them  of  the  "dangerous"  corruption  of  liberal  teachers 
and  clubs,  and  to  instill  in  the  children  an  adoration  of  the 
status  quo.  They  wrap  themselves  in  the  flag  and  the  Con- 
stitution, but  interpret  the  Constitution  for  themselves. 
This  is  shown  in  a  committee  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration on  Limitations  of  Free  Speech.  That  sounds, 
queerly  enough,  like  an  endeavor  to  undermine  the  First 
Amendment. 

With  great  fairness,  Mr.  Hapgood  points  out  that  you 
must  discriminate  among  your  patrioteers.  Some  are  de- 
voted to  harmless  or  even  admirable  ends  such  as  teaching 
proper  flag  ceremonials  or  getting  citizens  to  study  the  Con- 
stitution. Others  have  changed  from  the  active  instigation 
of  the  war  era  to  a  more  general  propaganda,  as  did  the 
National  Security  League  after  a  Congressional  investiga- 
tion revealed  its  close  alliance  with  certain  business  inter- 
ests. Many  ardent  souls  are  driven  by  a  real  if  ill-informed 
patriotism  to  express  their  zeal  in  these  odd  ways.  They 
believe  in  the  bogeys  that  are  created  for  them  by  the  un- 
scrupulous and  self-interested.  This  seems  impossible  when 
they  have  been  asked  to  believe  that  there  were  600,000 
communists,  with  munitions,  \vniting  to  ravage  the  United 
States  about  1921.  O'Neal,  in  his  late  book,  American 
Communism,  puts  the  maximum  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  its  palmiest  day  at  some  38,000.  That  book 
ought  to  be  distributed  by  some  society  to  serve  as  an  anti- 
dote so  these  fearful  ones  may  go  to  sleep  in  peace  again. 

SO  false,  futile,  bombastic,  and  damfoolish  is  much  of  this 
propaganda  that  we  should  in  a  sensible  country'  like 
these  United  States  be  able  to  blow  it  away  with  a  loud 
laugh.  It  does  not  deserve  the  scientific  seriousness  of  Mr. 
Hapgood  and  his  associates,  but  the  gay  satire  of  Cervantes 
and  Mark  Twain  or  even  Lewis  Carroll. 

'But  things  founded  on  fear  and  ignorance  are  dangerous 
even  when  ridiculous.  However  innocuous  these  societies 


are  in  doctrine  or  practice,  their  total  effect  is  evil.  They 
stifle  thought  and  breed  intolerance.  They  undermine  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  the  First  Amendment.  They 
preserve  the  war  mood,  foster  chauvinism,  and  prepare  the 
soil  for  militarism.  They  lay  down  a  smoke-screen  behind 
which  selfish  interests  seek  their  own  ends.  They  distract 
the  mind  of  the  people  from  a  real  scrutiny  of  the  actual 
evils  in  their  government  and  society,  and  the  onerous  task 
of  betterment.  They  create  a  preying  class  of  organizers, 
lecturers,  pamphleteers,  and  pseudo-protective  agents  some  of 
whom  feather  their  nests  out  of  the  fears  of  both  big  and 
little  men.  They  tend  to  enlist  the  government  branches 
— army,  navy,  and  police— to  serve  private  ends  and  prop- 
aganda. They  design  to  mold  the  minds  of  the  young  be- 
fore these  have  attained  either  knowledge  or  judgment. 
They  enable  selfish  interests  to  label  honest  labor  leaders 
and  social  reformers  with  false  brands  like  "red"  and  "un- 
patriotic," so  discrediting  them  personally  and  hamstringing 
their  efforts.  They  misdirect  energies  ripe  for  service  into 
sterile  channels.  They  get  us  laughed  at  by  the  intelligent 
world.  They  set  up  false  ideals  of  life  based  on  money 
psychology  and  the  possessive  instinct. 

The  remedy?  Mr.  Hapgood  suggests  none,  nor  do  I. 
But  it  will  be  found  in  whatever  helps  destroy  greed,  ignor- 
ance, and  fear. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

PROFESSIONAL  PATRIOTS,  edited  by  Norman  Hapgood  from  material 
gathered  by  Sidney  Howard  and  John  Hearley.  A.  &  C.  Boni.  210  pp. 
Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Socialism  and  the  Modern  State 

THE  majority  of  reviewers  are  praising  this  volume  as 
the  most  comprehensive  outline  of  the  history  of  social- 
ist thought  in  the  English  language.  "In  any  language," 
adds  Norman  Thomas.  I  think  Mr.  Thomas  does  not 
exaggerate  provided  we  remember  that  this  history  is  not 
an  exhaustive  critique  of  the  socialist  doctrine  in  all  its 
mutations,  but  is  in  the  best  sense,  a  textbook.  And  no 
group  in  the  world,  it  seems,  needs  this  kind  of  textbook 
more  than  the  social  scientist  in  America  to  add  to  his 
formal  background.  The  vast  majority  of  our  college  stu- 
dents, our  graduate  students  in  the  social  sciences  including 
labor  economics,  our  social  workers,  and  even  our  leading 
academic  figures  know  pitifully  little  both  of  socialist  doc- 
trines and  their  broader  influence  on  the  social  movements 
in  industrial  society  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  academic  circles  it  is  still  the  ridiculous  fashion 
to  give  condescending  courses  on  the  "fallacies"  of  Marx  and 
Engels  as  though  they  were  glorified  Smith  Brothers  who 
patented  doctrinal  drops  instead  of  significant  figures  in  the 
history  of  thought  and  industrial  democracy. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  facile  and  rather  silly 
attitude  in  American  social  science  and  reform,  the  chief 
conscious  excuse  being  the  insignificance  and  cultural 
foreignness  of  the  official  Socialist  Party  movement.  In  this 
view,  socialism  is  housed  in  the  city  hall  of  Milwaukee, 
represented  by  one  lone  Congressman,  and  runs  a  seminary 
at  the  Rand  School  in  New  York. 

And  so  we  usually  calmly  proceed  to  study  and  to  teach 
American  labor  problems  almost  without  reference  to  so- 
cialist history,  though  in  fact  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  grown,  as  has  every  other  social  movement,  on 
its  inner  struggles  against  its  own  dissident  groups,  all  of 
which  were  in  one  form  or  another  socialist.  Our  social 


reform  movement,  which  in  American  society  is  really  the 
counterpart  of  European  social  democracy  and  revisionism, 
is  viewed  so  much  as  simply  a  philanthropic  technique  that 
its  latter-day  practitioners  have  lost  all  track  of  its  social 
orientation.  We  still  talk  of  the  disparity  between  "social- 
ism" and  "human  nature,"  though  the  State  Department 
had  to  deal,  during  the  MacDonald  government,  with  a 
world  half  socialist.  The  point,  of  course,  is  that  social- 
ism can  not  be  gauged  by  the  electoral  failures  of  our 
Socialist  and  Communist  Parties  and  by  the  economic  weird- 
ness  of  the  I.  W.  W.  Socialism  is  the  industrial  democratic 
movement  in  capitalist  organization.  Obviously,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  Marx  and  Lasalle  have  had  a  far  greater  in- 
fluence on,  say,  the  nonpartisan  political  action  of  American 
labor  or  even  the  contemporary  company  union  than  Taft 
or  Coolidge ;  and  the  actual  or  putative  influence  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  on  American  life  may  be  gauged  by  the 
space  our  newspapers  have  devoted  to  it  during  the  last 
decade. 

VIEWED  in  this  light,  as  a  Baedecker  in  the  complex  of 
economic  libertarianism,  Laidler's  volume  is  invaluable. 
He  traces  the  psychological  community  between  the  earliest 
utopianism  and  modern  "scientific"  socialism.  He  takes  us 
from  Amos,  Hosea  and  Isaiah  and  the  rest  of  the  social 
prophets,  through  Plato's  Republic,  through  More's,  Bacon's, 
Campanella's  dreams,  and  the  early  sixteenth  century 
Utopians  to  the  British  empiricists,  Hobbes  and  Locke,  who 
reached  somewhat  firmer  economic  ground.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth and  early  nineteenth  centuries  he  follows  closely  the 
transition  from  the  more  poetic  Utopians  to  the  more  dis- 
ciplined economic  realists.  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  Blanc, 
Proudhon,  the  Owenites,  communist  colonization  in  Amer- 
ica— they  all  seem  to  us  today  fantastic  enough,  still  they 
did  lay  the  foundations  of  the  modern  social  democratic 
movement.  The  "scientific"  phase  of  socialism  begins  with 
Marx's  career  after  1848. 

With  uncanny  skill  of  synthesis  and  epitome  Dr.  Laidler 
traces  the  whole  amorphous  socialist  movement  with  all  its 
splits,  inner  counter-movements,  its  influence  on  government 
and  reform,  its  coloring  of  social  politics  and  ethics  since  the 
communist  manifesto.  Each  nation,  being  culturally  unique, 
reacted  to  the  social  democratic  movement  according  to  its 
own  genius.  In  Germany  the  Social  Democracy  tended  to 
become  more  and  more  political  and  reformist.  In  Great 
Britain,  too,  it  was  reformist  but  more  closely  cooperative 
with  the  trade  unions,  which  it  refrained  from  dominating, 
and  in  general  reflected  parliamentary  and  social  man- 
ners characteristically  British.  In  France  the  labor 
movement  grew  in  the  syndicalist  direction.  In  southern 
Europe  anarchism  and  anarcho-syndicalism  tinged  the  in- 
dustrial struggle.  In  America  the  labor  movement  devel- 
oped as  a  craft-tight,  anti-intellectualist,  Fabian  syndicalism, 
which  is  now  being  more  or  less  arrested  by  a  conscious  and 
extraordinarily  widespread  and  effective  counter-reforma- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  industrial  and  financial  capitalism. 


Fels-Naptha  saves  washing 
wear-and-tear  on  clothes  and 
on  you. 

Good  soap  and  plenty  q/ 
dirt-loosening  naptha,  work- 
ing together  in  Fels-Naptha, 
give  extra  help  that's  worth 
many  times  a  penny  or  so 
more  a  week! 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha — 

or  will  get  it  for  yuu 


"MODERN  HOME  EQIHPMENF 

Our  new  booklet  is.  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Who  i<   Competent  to  Plan 

INSTITUTIONS 

A  building  is  merely  a  housing  for  a  function.  What  ii  to 
be  done  daily,  every  hour  in  the  day,  by  every  person  in  an 
institution,  must  be  outlined  before  a  suitable  building  can 
be  planned.  A  building  can  be  planned  only  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  outline  the  functions. 

Henry  C.  Wright 

Consultant  on  Institution] 
289    Fourth    Avenue,    New   York   City 

Aidi  trustees  in  outlining  functions,  developing  plans,  and  alM  In 
tolving  administrative  problems. 


MY  only  quarrel  with  Dr.  Laidler  is  his  inclusion  of  the 
purely  religious  Utopians,  as  against  the  social  prophets, 
among  the  primitive  socialists.  The  genius  of  Jesus  and 
St.  Augustine,  no  matter  how  many  socialist  sayings  one 
may  quote  from  the  gospels  and  the  City  of  God,  is  pro- 
foundly introvert,  narcissistic  and  anti-socialist,  and  Dr. 
Laidler  merely  helps  to  perpetuate  the  absurdity  of  Chris- 
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SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  ipeeches. 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHO*'S  RMIARCH 
Buiuuu.  SCO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET 

A  Social  Work  Executive  (or  perhaps  two  or  three  friends  com- 
bining) can  own  and  occupy  my  Forest  Hills  Home,  six  rooms 
and  garage,  for  $125  monthly;  all  of  which  will  be  applied  to  pur- 
chase price.  Complete  typewritten  details  on  request  and  no 
follow-up.  I  am  a  social  worker.  5919  SURVIY. 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

COURSES  IN: 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
•   Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Address 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,     Massachusett* 


UntoErSttp  of  Chicago 
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ACADEMIC  YEAR  1927-28 

Autumn  Quarter,  October  I — December  23 
Winter  Quarter,  January   2 — March   23 

Spring  Quarter,  April  2 — June  13 
Summer  Quarter  begins  June  18,   1928 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box   55,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OF    CHICAGO 


MEDICAL  AND  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  TRAINING 

Lectures  by  members  of  the  staff  of 

JOHNS   HOPKINS    MEDICAL   SCHOOL, 

SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE  AND 

PHILOSOPHICAL  FACULTIES 

Supervised      practice      work— FAMILY      WELFARE 

ASSOCIATION,      JOHNS      HOPKINS      SOCIAL 

SERVICE      DEPARTMENT,      MEDICAL      AND 

PSYCHIATRIC  CLINICS. 

Two  year  course  leading  to  M.A.  Degree 
Far  Social  Economics  circulars  apply   to   Registrar 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA   SCHOOL 
OF   SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 


Graduate  Training 
for  Social  Work  and  Public  Health  Nursing 


3X1  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


tian  socialism.  Otherwise  I  mean  to  thumb  this  volume 
as  the  most  responsible  outline  of  the  doctrines  of  economic 
democracy. 

BENJAMIN  STOLBERG 

A  HISTORY  OF  SOCIALIST  THOUGHT,  631  Harry  W.  Laidler.    Crou-eU,' 
713  pp.    Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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Fascism  Impeached 

F  the  three  important  nations  whose  systems  of  gov- 
ernment were  radically  changed  after  the  war — Rus- 
sia, Germany  and  Italy — the  last  has  suffered  a  revolution 
and  possesses  a  hero  who  appeals  to  the  romantic  mind  of 
the  bourgeoisie:  Mussolini,  a  converted  radical  riding 
forth  alone  and  single-handed,  putting  to  rout  the  skulking 
Bolshevist  villain  who  would  destroy  us  all.  Besides,  did 
not  this  hero  cause  the  recalcitrant  trains  to  run  on  sched- 
uled time  for  the  benefit  of  tourists?  Did  he  not  remove 
the  fetid  odors  from  the  air  of  Naples?  Did  he  not  drive 
the  prostitutes  from  the  streets  of  Rome?  And  did  he  not 
thrill  the  hearts  of  all  those  "if  I  had  my  way"  citizens  when 
he  persecuted  the  socialists,  communists  and  liberals  by  dis- 
continuing their  publications,  rifling  their  halls  and  silencing 
their  spokesmen?  Finally,  was  it  not  this  same  Mussolini 
who  defied  the  decadent  king?  What  more  could  one  ask 
of  a  revolution  and  a  hero! 

Professor  Salvemini  informs  us  that  this  romantic  con- 
ception of  Fascism  and  Mussolini  is  a  confounding  myth. 
He  avers  that  Bolshevism  never  in  reality  threatened  Italy 
and  offers  numerous  reasons  and  facts  to  substantiate  his 
claim.  Like  Sturzo,  he  insists  that  the  famous  March  on 
Rome  was  not  a  revolution  but  merely  a  coup  d'etat;  that 
the  army  had  already  agreed  to  desert  the  government  be- 
fore the  Black  Shirts  congregated  at  Rome.  Mussolini,  ac- 
cording to  Salvemini,  far  from  being  the  hero  he  seems,  is 
a  Machiavellian  opportunist,  abominably  clever  at  mob 
politics  but  at  the  same  time  a  vacillating  conspirator,  an 
inconsistent  thinker  and  a  bluffer  at  statesmanship.  Bol- 
shevism, what  there  was  of  it  in  Italy,  had  already  sub- 
sided when  Mussolini  arose  to  combat  it,  and  economic 
conditions  had  begun  to  improve  when  he  inaugurated  the 
dictatorship.  If  this  be  true  the  rise  of  Fascism  and  Musso- 
lini can  be  explained  by  the  decay  of  the  older  governing 
class  in  Italy  and  the  use  of  force  and  extra-govermental 
methods  by  the  Fascists. 

Salvemini  is  primarily  concerned  over  the  latter.    (Those 
who  wish  to  be  informed  concerning  the  disintegration  of  ; 
the  governing  class  and  parliamentarism  will  do  well  to  read 
Don  Sturzo's  Italy  and  Fascism.)    What  happened  between 
October  1920  and  1922  is  described  by  Salvemini  as  a  civil 
war    which    destroyed    representative    government,    "impri- 
soned" the  king  and  eliminated  opposition.    Thus  Fascism 
arose  not  by  becoming  the  popular  party  but  by  using  the 
bludgeon   on   its  opponents.     The  atrocities  committed   are 
carefully  listed  by  Salvemini ;    indeed  he  has  gone  to  great  j 
pains  in  searching  out   detailed   facts  concerning  raids,   at- 
tacks and  casualties  and  this  first  volume  of  the  history  of 
the    Fascist    dictatorship    is    primarily    devoted    to    evidence  i 
to  prove  that  Fascism  arose  as  a  subversive  movement. 

Salvemini  throws  considerable  light  on  two  dramatic  and 
significant  incidents  in  the  Fascist  regime:  the  submission 
of  the  king  and  the  assassination  of  Matteoti.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  Salvemini  asserts  that  the  king  capitulated  to 
the  Fascists  because  he  was  informed  that  his  armv  would 
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not  remain  loyal  and  because  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
Fascist  Duke  of  Aosta  would  assume  the  throne  if  martial 
law  were  declared  and  the  government  vanquished.  Sub- 
sequently the  king  insured  the  perpetuation  of  the  dictator- 
ship by  signing  away  his  constitutional  right  to  direct  the 
military  forces  of  the  country.  Matteoti's  death  is  ascribed 
indirectly  to  Mussolini  himself.  "Much  of  the  success  of 
Mussolini  is  due  to  those  qualities  of  leadership  which  he 
possesses  in  a  high  degree.  But  his  chief  advantage  over 
his  opponents,  and  one  which  always  loads  the  dice  in  his 
favor,  is  his  unscrupulous  use  of  violence.  .  .  .  An  armed 
party,  which  takes  six  years  to  dislodge  its  unarmed  oppo- 
nents, does  not  give  the  impression  of  possessing  great  intel- 
lectual and  moral  superiority  over  these  opponents,"  says 
Salvemini,  and  the  impartial  observer  must  give  assent. 

Professor  Salvemini's  book  is  history  but  not  pure  and  un- 
prejudiced. He  is  himself  a  victim  of  Fascism,  having  lost 
his  post  at  the  University  of  Florence,  his  property  and  his 
citizenship.  He  now  lives  in  exile.  He  speaks  as  a  par- 
tisan, not  as  a  pedant.  But  no  one  who  knows  the  man 
can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  motives  and  the  genuineness 
of  his  affection  for  the  liberty-loving  portion  of  his  Italy. 
Nevertheless  what  he  says  and  the  mood  with  which  he 
says  it  presage  dark  days  ahead  for  the  Italian  people;  re- 
action from  dictatorship  is  as  inevitable  as  the  waning  of 
moon  and  sun.  And  when  that  reaction  arrives  bitterness 
and  recrimination  will  not  constitute  virtues. 

Those  of  us  in  America  who  also  possess  a  love  for  Italy 
look  forward  with  eagerness  to  Salvemini's  second  volume 
which  is  to  appear  in  the  autumn,  but  we  also  look  forward 
imploringly  to  the  birth  of  an  anti-Fascist  movement  which 
is  motivated  by  creative  ideals  rather  than  hatred. 

EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 

THE  FASCIST   DICTATORSHIP   IN   ITALY.     Volume   I.     By   Gaetano 
Salvtmini.    Holt.    319  pp.    Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 


Aye.     Brothers  All- 

AsT  old  man  laden  with  wire  wares  stood  on  the  step 
of  a  house  in  South  Africa.  It  was  by  lucky  chance 
the  home  of  a  novelist,  Ethelreda  Lewis.  Busy  with  plans 
for  her  next  chapter  she  told  him  to  go,  then  moved  to 
pity  at  his  forlorn  state  she  bade  him  stay.  She  let  him 
sell  her  a  gridiron — and  it  turned  into  a  Horn  of  plenty! 
Here  were  riches,  fact  and  fiction. 

Trader  Horn  tells  her  these  tales  of  Africa  and  he 
brings  to  light  again  the  dark  continent  of  fifty  years  ago. 
It  is  an  epic  of  the  Ivory  Coast;  it  is  a  saga  of  the  days 
of  youth.  For  Alfred  Aloysius  Horn  belongs  to  an  age 
of  wanderlust  so  that  now  he  seems  himself  a  legend,  an 
ancient  mariner,  an  old  rover  who  has  lasted  beyond  his 
time.  Out  of  his  fast-closing  memory  then,  tumble  these 
stories,  written  and  told  and  made  into  this  weird  vivid  book. 

"In  Africa  the  Past  has  hardly  stopped  breathing."  It 
was  alive  with  danger  and  violence  when  he  got  there,  a 
lad  fresh  from  an  English  college.  It  was  wild  Africa  then. 
His  spirit  rose  to  the  call  of  her  jungles;  his  blood  leapt 
to  the  sound  of  her  rivers ;  he  dealt  in  her  ivory  for  the 
fun  of  taming  her.  And  he  helped  to  make  history.  He 
charted  his  way  up  unknown  channels  to  open  new  trad- 
ing posts  while  he  fought  or  made  friends  with  tribes  on 
the  side.  They  named  him  River  Hawk. 

And  he  learned  the  law  of  rivers.  "Make  friends  on  one 
bank  of  the  river  and  do  it  well.  Neither  in  politics  nor 
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Fellowships  paying  all  expenses,  internships 
providing     maintenance,     and     numerous 
scholarships  are   available  to  properly 
qualified  students  who  desire  to  enter 
the  field  of  social  work,  child  guid- 
ance,   juvenile    courts,    visiting 
teaching,   and  psychiatric  so- 
cial  work.    Graduates    of 
accredited  colleges  eligi- 
ble   for    the    degree 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Summer  session  for  experienced  social 
workers 

For  information  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOL 

Trains  teachers 

for 

KINDERGARTENS 

PROGRESSIVE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

GROUP  SERVICE  WORK 

The   course   includes   three   years   of   lectures,   experi- 
mental  and   practice  work. 

School  open  September  21,   1927.     Application  for  ad- 
mission must  be  made  in  advance. 


For  information,  address 
JESSICA  E.  BEERS 


33  Central  Park  West, 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  National  School  of 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  for 
Professional  Study 


Graduate  courses  of  interest  to  those  wishing  to  pre- 
pare for  work  with  women  and  girls  in  social  or  religious 
organizations,  or  for  those  desiring  to  enter  Association 
work  as  a  profession.  Single  courses  may  be  taken  in 
connection  with  graduate  work  at  Columbia. 


TWENTIETH    ANNUAL    SESSION    BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER   28 


For  information  address 
135   East   52nd   Street  New   York,   N.  Y. 
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Progressive  Schools  Sxperimental 


HESSIAN  HILLS  SCHOOL 

(formerly   Mt,   Airy    School) 

A  little  school  in  the  country 

Where   boys    and   girls   may   develop   freely 

In  a   world   not  only  of  text  books. 
Elizabeth  Moos,   director.  Croton-on-Hudson,   N.    Y. 


MOHEGAN    MODERN    SCHOOL 

MOHEGAN  COLONY,  PEEKSK1LL,  N.  Y. 
A    co-educational    School    for    children    where    the    keynote 
of   learning   is   the    freedom   of   self-expression    in   creative 
activities    with    a    social    environment   developing    responsi- 
bility  and   comradeship. 

U'rite — TAS.   H.    DICK 


Phoenix  Country  Day  and  Boarding  School 

Phoenix,   Arizona 
A  modern  school   for  boys  and  girls  from   4   to    16 

years  of  age. 

Catalog  on  request 

D.   H.   Markham,   M.A.,   Director 


CHEVY  CHASE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

Children  4  to  14.  Experienced,  sympathetic  care  in  the  home 
of  the  directors.  Ideal  health  conditions.  Small  classes. 
High  academic  standards.  Summer  camp  in  Maine.  Address 

Mr.  and  Mr*.  Stanwood  Cobb,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


Seymour  School  of  Musical  Re-Education 

A   TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 
"PHILOSOPHY    OF    MUSIC"— A    book    for    parents    by 

Harriet  Ayer  Seymour 

For  particulars   ivrite   Secretary 

57  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Birch  Wathen  School 

A    PROGRESSIVE    DAY   SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS    AND 

GIRLS 
1  49  W.  93rd  Street  New  York  City 


THE  OUT-OF-DOOR  SCHOOL 

on   Siesta   Key 

SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 

Day   School    and   Boarding   Department 

Dtcroly  Method  in  Lower  School 

Tutoring  for. Tourist   Pupils 

Sunshine  and   Swimming  all  the  Year 


Walden 
School 


for  Boys  and  Girls 

Nursery  Age  to  College 

34  West  68  Street,   New  York 

Write  for  Literature 


in  life  can  a  man  make  friends  on  both  banks  of  the  river." 
He  found  out  the  secrets  of  those  forests  where  he  came 
across  elephant  burial  grounds.  Aye.  In  that  country  with- 
out maps,  where  herds  still  roam  the  Glades  behind  the 
Cameroons.  Aye.  'Twas  a  life.  Blood  brother  to  the 
cannibals  he  became  by  the  rites  of  Egbo  and  a  hero  to 
Nina  T —  white  goddess  in  a  Josh  House.  It  is  her  story 
the  Old  Visitor  waves  in  and  out  of  the  book,  the  romance 
of  the  priestess  to  Isorga.  Aye.  Those  were  the  days — 
swapping  rivers,  swapping  life. 

The  book  gets  most  of  its  color  and  flavor  from  his  own 
words,  set  down  at  the  close  of  each  chapter.  It  is  mellow 
talk,  it  has  lain  long  in  the  cask  of  time  and  it  has  the 
ripe  wisdom  of  age.  He  gives  us  simple  truths  out  of  his 
real  unity  with  Nature.  "Leave  it  alone  and  it'll  function 
properly."  We  get  a  deeper  sense  of  the  essence  and  growth 
of  all  life.  .  .  .  "Some  get-away  for  the  soul  is  necessary 
and  that  can  only  be  found  in  the  open,  whether  air  or 
water."  His  own  soul  lost  its  identity  in  the  larger  life 
of  that  vast  continent,  to  find  itself  "blood  brother"  in  the 
black  brotherhood  of  Man.  .  .  .  Blood  brothers,  all ! 

HALLE  SCHAFFNER 

TRADER  HORN,  by  Ethelredo,  Lewis.    Literary  Guild  of  America.    302  pp. 
Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  Claneing  Anvil 

MR.    STODDARD'S    frantic    forebodings    as    to    the 
future  of  America  are  giving  way  to  a  more  opti- 
mistic mood,  induced  in  the  main,  it  seems,  by  the  immigra- 


tion law  of  1924.  But  the  objects  and  methods  of  his 
propaganda  remain  the  same.  His  ideals,  if  honestly  and 
intelligently  presented,  would  appeal  to  many  Americans. 
The  method  of  discussion  which  he  and  others  like  him 
have  introduced  into  our  public  life  already  has  done  grave 
harm  in  lowering  its  tone. 

For  fact  and  reason,  that  method  substitutes  appeals  to 
fear,  to  selfishness  and  to  snobbery — all  three  most  fre- 
quently employed  to  undermine  the  cohesion  of  national 
and  racial  groups ;  perversion  of  history ;  repetitive  state- 
ment of  platitude  into  which,  by  gradual  steps,  a  different 
and  false  content  is  injected ;  innuendo  and  downright 
slander.  It  evades  nearly  all  the  real  differences  in  prin- 
ciple and  group  interest  which  a  sound  debate  would  bring 
out  and  clarify,  and  nearly  all  the  real  practical  difficul- 
ties. 

Mr.  Stoddard  does  not  seem  to  know  what  it  is  to  state 
a  position  contrary  to  his  own  with  accuracy  or  moderate 
fairness.  He  distorts  his  factual  material ;  he  invents  new 
and  meaningless  classifications  as  he  goes  along  if  they  help 
to  simplify  his  case.  For  example,  Scots,  Englishmen, 
Scandinavians,  Dutchmen,  Germans  and  French  Huguenots 
are  all  thrown  together  to  make  up  the  famous  "Nordic" 
race,  the  backbone  of  America ;  but  French-Canadians  be- 
long to  the  unassimilable  "new"  immigration.  He  contra- 
dicts himself  flatly  when  it  suits  his  argument.  Thus: 
"The  native  American  was  curtly  given  the  choice  of  hold- 
ing his  job  by  degrading  his  living  standards  or  of  going 
'down  the  road.'"  (Page  150.)  "The  average  American  of 
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:hose  days  had  practically  no  idea  of  what  was  going  on!" 
(Page  153.)  In  a  book  replete  with  citations  he  quotes  not 
Hie  authority  occupying  a  reasonable  middle  position  be- 
:\veen  his  own  extreme  position  and  that  of  Horace  Kallen. 
He  disregards  all  those  expert  studies  of  recent  years  that 
lave  corrected  mistaken  assumptions  as  regards  racial  char- 
icteristics,  racial  instincts,  racial  classifications  or  the  limits 
)f  biological  inheritance,  thus  miseducating  his  readers  on 
natters  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Not  once  does  he  openly  give  a  motive  of  national,  racial 
>r  personal  selfishness  for  the  measures  he  advocates,  for  he 
loes  not  trust  his  readers  to  recognize  the  values  represented 
>y  interests  other  than  their  own.  Not  once  does  he  admit 
:hat  the  Nordic  supremacy  which  he  seeks  involves  the 
>erpetual  subjection  of  the  American  Negro  to  the.  interests 
>f  white  America,  or  that  the  world  at  large  has  a  legit- 
mate  interest  in  American  population  policy  and  that  this 
nterest,  if  persistently  thwarted,  may  eventually  lead 
:o  war. 

Fortunately,  the  Lothrop  Stoddard  process  of  creating 
>ublic  opinion,  while  it  may  produce  temporary  success,  can- 
lot  stand  up  against  any  process  of  real  education.  The 
>bjective  of  a  Nordic  white  America  is  worth  discussing ; 
mt  let  not  those  who  oppose  it  be  tempted  to  adopt  the 
irmory  of  this  advocate.  We  can  afford  to  remain  divided 
md  undecided  as  to  ultimate  national  goals ;  we  cannot 
ifford  to  make  bigotry,  intellectual  dishonesty  and  pander- 
ng  to  low  motives  the  stepping  stones  of  our  national 
idvance. 

BRUNO  LASKER 


JE-FORGING    AMERICA,    by    Lothrop    Stoddard. 
Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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>articularly  objectionable  contests.  Since  that  case  the 
:hildren  have  been  instructed  never  to  give  out  their  names 
md  addresses.  If  we  cannot  locate  the  children  for  wit- 
lesses,  we  cannot  bring  cases  into  court. 

Quite  recently,  however,  a  group  of  determined  women 
n  a  certain  portion  of  the  city  by  repeated  protest  forced 
>ne  of  the  largest  theatre  corporations  in  the  city  to  dis- 
:ontinue  the  contests.  It  became  the  fashion  in  that  neigh- 
)orhood  to-  stay  away  from  the  theatre  and  to  keep  the 
:hildren  away  when  a  contest  was  advertised.  But  in  the 
:ace  of  repeated  promises  the  children  still  performed.  Then 
in  imposing  delegation  of  men  and  women  demanded  an 
nterview  with  the  heads  of  the  parent  corporation  and  a 
written  statement  was  at  last  forthcoming  that  the  con- 
:ests  would  be  discontinued.  It  was  in  this  very  theatre 
i  week  later,  with  the  Harold  Lloyd  picture  described  being 
shown,  that  a  thousand  children  were  thrilled  to  the  scream- 
ing point. 

The  motion  picture  industry  has  the  power  of  great 
svealth  to  produce  programs  that  would  entertain  and  at 
:he  same  time  raise  standards  of  living  instead  of  debasing 
them.  They  have  actually  brought  to  multitudes  of  people 
the  gorgeousness,  the  luxury,  the  sensuous  appeal  of  beauty, 
the  pageantry,  that  used  to  be  within  the  reach  only  of  kings 
and  nobles.  Yet  what  they  are  doing  under  the  spur  of 
bigger  profits  is  destructive  of  one  of  the  few  priceless 
things  in  the  world,  the  quickening  spirit  of  childhood. 
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schools  have  grown  up  as  training  departments  of  social 
agencies,  others  as  independent  schools,  but  the  general  tendency 
is  toward  affiliation  with  a  university,  as  either  an  under- 
graduate or  a  graduate  department.  When  the  association  of 
professional  schools  was  formed,  the  members  agreed  that 
there  should  be  included  in  the  course  of  study  training  in  com- 
munity organization,  case-work,  research  and  field-work,  there- 
by committing  themselves  definitely  to  a  program  of  profes- 
sional training. 

Two  professions — law  and  business — have  struggled  with 
this  problem.  In  both  a  solution  of  recognized  value  has  been 
attained.  In  1871,  the  Harvard  Law  School  was  astounded  by 
the  insistence  of  Dean  Langdell  that  the  case-system  of  legal 
instruction  be  adopted.  This  was,  in  brief,  a  method  of  teach- 
ing law  by  requiring  students  to  analyze  legal  situations  and 
solutions,  the  aim  being  to  develop  a  means  of  approach,  a  type  I 
of  thought  and  a  familiarity  with  applied  principles,  while 
leaving  the  student  free  to  criticise  or  even  reject  the  theory 
developed  by  counsel  and  courts  in  reaching  verdict  or  a  de- 
cision. Langdell,  of  course,  had  a  mine  of  recorded  cases  to 
use  as  material,  which  schools  of  social  work  have  not;  but 
the  theory  has  been  adopted  by  the  latter,  especially  in  study 
of  available  case  records. 

In  1918,  again  at  Harvard,  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  faced  a  similar  question.  But,  unlike  the  law, 
there  were  no  available  cases.  Past  experience  was  not  re- 
corded. Accordingly  a  plan  to  combine  technique  with  study 
of  principles  was  worked  out,  and  students  were  sent  out  on 
jobs,  to  record  problems,  and  to  bring  back  the  record.  They 
were  to  work,  to  analyze  and  to  write.  After  nearly  a  decade, 
this  program  has  produced  the  beginning  of  a  collected  library 
of  experience,  outlines  of  broad  principles  are  beginning  dimly 
to  appear,  and  in  time  business  will  become  a  science  capable 
of  professional  application.  Meanwhile  every  student  is — and 
knows  he  is — a  pioneer.  He  learns  his  world  and  at  the  same 
time  assists  in  discovering  forces  in  it  never  before  understood. 

While   the  schools,   especially   those   of  the  graduate  group, 
maintain    that   social   work    will    eventually   be    recognized    as 
law  and  medicine  are  today,  all  the  social  agencies  do  not  agree. ; 
One    director   of   a    national    organization    suggests   that   each ; 
branch  of  social  work  should  develop  as  a  separate  professional 
group,   that   is,    that   there   should   be   professional   recreation 
workers,  professional  case-workers,  but  that  there   should  not 
be  a  generalized  profession.     To  add  to  the  general  confusion, 
many  of  the  agencies  conduct  their  own  training  courses. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  present  day  college  student  is 
appealed  to  more  effectually  through  reason  than  through  emo- 
tion. The  logical  people  to  do  this  are  members  of  the  college 
faculty.  But  they  cannot  function  in  a  field  of  which  they  are 
ignorant.  Further,  the  student  is  all  at  sea  unless  there  be' 
intelligent  guidance  from  the  personnel  and  placement  directors. 
They,  like  the  professors  of  sociology,  cannot  give  advice  about 
a  field  of  which  they  know  nothing. 

To  someone  belongs  the  task  of  collecting  accurate  statistics 
about  conditions  and  opportunities  in  the  field.  A  representative 
of  a  chain  of  department  stores  was  able  a  few  months  ago  to 
make  the  definite  statement  that  of  one  hundred  college  men 
who  had  been  with  his  organization  for  ten  years  the  average 
salary  is  $4,000.  Has  social  work  such  exact  data?  There  is 
no  available  information  as  to  how  many  men  the  profession 
can  assimilate.  The  experience  of  one  national  agency  is  that 
there  are  more  men  than  jobs,  of  another  that  there  is  great 
need  of  more  men. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  safely  conclude: 

That  college  instructors  in  the  social  sciences  should  be 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  practical  field;  that  person- 
nel and  placement  bureaus  should  be  furnished  with  accurate 
and  detailed  information;  that  the  agencies  and  the  professional 
schools  should  be  brought  into  closer  agreement  as  to  recruiting 
and  training  if  the  undergraduate  of  1927  is  to  be  persuaded 
to  take  the  road  to  social  work. 
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FORTY  YEARS   IN   KINDERGARTEN 

(Continued  from  page  509) 


dramatizing  all  adult  activities — store-keeping,  house-keeping 
transportation,  and  so  on.  Here  we  have  a  chance  to 
relate  school  experience  to  home  and  community  life.  Those 
teachers  who  had  'been  trained  to  teach  the  Froebelian  games 
opposed  the  development  of  creative  play  with  children. 

"When  I  entered  kindergarten  work  forty  years  ago,  drawing 
was  a  dreary  affair.  Johnny  began  with  horizontal  lines  one 
inch,  then  two  inches,  three  inches,  four  inches,  five  inches 
long.  These  same  lines  were  repeated  vertically.  These  were 
followed  by  a  group  of  five  lines  drawn  diagonally.  We  sub- 
stituted the  so-called  free  drawing  for  this  formal  procedure. 
Psychologists  from  all  over  the  country  wrote  to  Louisville 
for  the  children's  pictures,  astonished  by  the  observation,  im- 
agination, and  technique  developed  through  this  freer  expres- 
sion. Today  in  almost  any  modern  school  youngsters  revel  in 
creating  their  own  designs.  In  1915  we  began  to  study  char- 
acter development.  The  children's  progress  in  group  work, 
in  independence,  and  so  on  was  carefully  reported  to  the  parents. 

"A  hard  fight  for  every  inoh  gained?  Yes,  indeed.  There 
has  been  opposition,  at  every  turn."  But  Miss  Hill's  eyes, 
turned  from  the  university  campus  beneath  her  windows  to 
reply  to  me,  were  clear  and  untroubled.  "When  I  first  wanted 
to  experiment  in  New  York  with  giving  children  freedom  in 
the  choice  and  use  of  materials  we  dared  not  call  the  experi- 
ment a  kindergarten  or  school!  To  avoid  controversy  we 
called  it  a  play  room.  No,  we  could  not  begin  such  a  radical 
experiment  even  in  Horace  Mann  [the  demonstration  school  of 
Teachers  College].  After  the  play  room  experiment  we  got 
permission  to  use  the  courtyard  and  to  gather  together  some 
children  from  two  to  ten  years  of  age.  We  kept  records  of 
every  child  in  the  group,  and  we  proved  gradually  that  freedom 
does  not  mean  disorder.  In  fact,  after  four  years  of  experi- 
ment with  the  playground,  we  were  invited  to  try  the  same 
plan  of  work  for  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School.  By  that  time  we  had  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  men  as  John  Dewey  and  William  Kilpatrick. 
They  sent  visitors  to  our  playground  and  gave  illustrations 
from  our  experiments.  Our  worst  battles  were  over.  Since 
then  we  have  had  far  more  help  than  antagonism. 

"The  latest  development  in  the  field  has  been  what  we  call 
the  'measurement  movement.'  I  believe  heartily  that  exact 
scientific  techniques  in  education  will  help  us  to  a  better 
understanding  of  children  and  their  needs.  I  have  only  one 
reservation  there.  I  often  say  to  our  students,  'Measure 
everything  you  can.  But  don't  give  up  a  thing  simply  because 
you  can't  measure  it.'  We  are  only  fumbling  with  these  new 
tools.  There  are  values  that  still  escape  our  formulas. 

"There  are  two  great  divisions  of  teachers,  you  know;  cook- 
book teachers  and  checkerboard  teachers.  A  cookbook  teacher 
sits  down  in  the  evening,  measures  out  so  much  arithmetic,  so 
much  spelling,  so  much  music,  according  to  a  pedagogical 
recipe  and  next  day  spoon-feeds  it  into  his  pupils.  He  calls 
the  process  education.  But  suppose  he  were  getting  ready  for 
a  game  of  chess  or  checkers.  Would  it  do  any  good  to  take 
the  board  the  evening  before  and  figure  out  the  campaign — • 
first  this  move,  then  that  move?  When  he  sat  down  with  his 
opponents  he  would  find  that  the  vital  factor  had  been  entirely 
emitted  from  his  calculations:  the  reaction  of  the  other  mind. 

"I  tell  my  students  that  that  is  our  main  concern  as  teachers 
— the  reaction  of  the  other  mind.  Of  course  cookbook  teaching 
is  easier.  But  the  other  kind — well,  from  the  child's  point  of 
view  the  other  kind  offers  possibilities  of  real  adventure.  And 
for  the  teacher  it  is  a  lot  more  fun. 

"It's  interesting  to  come  to  a  place  where  you  stop  and  take 
stock  as  I've  been  doing  this  anniversary  year.  As  I 
look  back,  I  realize  that  great  things  have  been  hap- 
pening in  kindergarten  and  primary  education  in  the  last 
forty  years.  I  think  the  children  are  happier  now  than 
they  used  to  be,  more  normal  in  mind  and  body  because  we 
understand  them  better.  But  it  is  only  a  beginning  we  have 
made  after  all,  in  spite  of  our  records  and  our  measurements 
and  everything — there  is  so  much  yet  to  do!  Children — I  wish 
I  could  stay  in  kindergarten  with  them  forty  years  more!" 
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BY  ANNE  DARLINGTON 

Old  folk  tales  woven  into  plays  and  operet- 
tas. Most  dramatic  but  simple  to  produce. 
They  have  been  given  very  successfully. 
One  particular  merit  is  that  they  are  so 
arranged  that  they  may  be  rehearsed  in 
small  groups  although  using  a  sizeable  cast. 
This  is  a  great  advantage. 

The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  says : 
"They  are  so  well  done  as  to  make  enter- 
taining reading  for  anyone.  The  prose  is 
excellent,  the  action  lovely  and  the  peculiar 
charm  of  each  nationality  well  guarded." 

You  can  order  it  here 


Please  THE  WoMANS   PRESS 

600  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


I 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS — 

18-20  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  111.  MiM 
Helen  Beckley,  Executive  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 
AGE  SECURITY— Aim:  To  promote 
through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot,  president.  A.  Ep- 
stein, executive  secretary.  Box  1001,  Harris- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC.— Margaret  Sanger,  President,  104 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  tke  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING,  INC — Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 
Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright,  1601  35th 
Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC — President,  M.  C.  Migel, 
125  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind; 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION— Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor.  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER-Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN      WOMEN'S     HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) [Organized,    1917)— 637    Madison 

Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman;  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.  D.,  Treasurer;  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.  D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Strggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD  HEALTH  DEMONSTRATION 
COMMITTEE— Courtenay  Dinwiddle.  di- 
rector, 3  70  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
Administers  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child 
Health  Program — demonstrating  integrated 
child  health  services  in  small  communities: 


Fargo,  N.  D.,  Athens,  Ga.,  Rutherford 
County,  Tenn.,  Marion  County,  Ore.  Bul- 
letins free  on  request. 

CHILD     WELFARE    COMMITTEE    OF 

AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions ;  to  secure  Mothers*  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

CHILD        WELFARE       LEAGUE       OF 

AMERICA— C.  C  Carsten-,  director.  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standard*  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper* 
ates  with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  arc 
interested. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C  Faulkner,  Man- 
aging Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperaton  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer    service    for    college    students, 

Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religious    Work   Directors    in   Government 

Indian    Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans. 


^solutions 


COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  FOREIGN-BORN  — 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Community 
organization  and  clearing-house  for  educa- 
tion and  citizenship  among  the  foreign-born. 
Publishes  bulletins  and  serves  as  counselling 
agency.  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley;  Treas- 
urer, William  H.  Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN. 
CIL  OF  AMERICA  -L.  w.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defect*, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA— Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert.  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rer.  F, 
E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:     Church  and  Social  Service, 


G.    E.    Haynes,    Sec'y. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN 
AMERICA— 15  East  40tb  Street,  New  York, 
Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold 
Christian  standards  of  daily  living  in  the 
home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in  the 
community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with 
branches  in  44  states. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-Trains  Negro  and 
Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad- 
vanced courses:  agriculture,  builders,  busi- 
ness, home-economics,  normal.  Publishes 
"Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  on 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

HUDSON  GUILD— 436  West  27th  Street. 
Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood-house:  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  wayi 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work;  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 


A  CCORDING  to  tradition,  Janu- 
/V.  ary  first  is  the  date  on  which  good 
resolutions  are  made.  That's  a  poor 
time  for  them.  September  first  is  bet- 
ter. For  most  of  us  the  new  year 
opens  up  after  the  vacation  period.  It 
is  then  that  ambitious  plans  are  made 
and  the  work  for  autumn  and  winter 
mapped  out. 

On  this  September  first,  what  have 
you  resolved  for  the  coming  year? 
Why  not  promise  yourself  to  spend 
that  wasted  half  hour  each  day  in  some 
interesting  subject  outside  your  daily 
routine? 

Each  organization  listed  here  wants 
your  interest,  your  friendship  and  con- 
structive help.  Each  is  engaged  in 
making  1927-28  a  year  of  social  en- 
lightenment. Each  depends  upon  men 
and  women  like  yourself  as  collabora- 
tors. Set  yourself  the  task  of  being 
sponsor  and  friend  for  one  of  these 
organizations  in  your  community. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.) 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director, 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  ana  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of 
Delinquency. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry 
through  its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture 
services  and  organization  of  college  and 
city  groups.  Executive  Directors,  Harry  W. 
Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  70  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker.  M.D.,  President. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  608 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Thil 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian.  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE— Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL   CHILD    WELFARE  ASSO- 

CIATION,  INC — (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  edncational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Fiiiley.  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powli^on.  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. -Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant:  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary:  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mtntal  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene."  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month 
ly.  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  Of  BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director:  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway.  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown.  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
light.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — Sherman  C.  Kinirsley.  president, 
Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  thf 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meetins.  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting,  of  the  Con- 
ference "  will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
May  2nd-9th.  1928.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  frve  dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS -Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  CHURCH  MIS- 
SION OF  HELP 1133  Broadway,  New 

York.  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Fifteen 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining 
staffs  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN — Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  2109  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Program  covers  twelve  departments 
in  religious,  educational,  civic  and  legislative 
work,  peace  and  social  service.  Official 
publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  and  Immi- 
grant Education,  799  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  For  the  protection  and  education  of 
immigrant  women  and  girls.  Maintains 
Bureau  of  International  Service.  Monthly 
bulletin.  "The  Immigrant."  Fiorina  Lasker, 
Chairman;  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Secretary. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse,  Chairman,  5  Colum- 
bus Circle,  New  York  City.  Program  of 
Education,  recreation,  religious  instruction 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  communi- 
ties. Bulletin:  "The  Rural  Voice." 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  DAY 
NURSERIES— (org.  1898),  Room  907,  105 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York  (tel.  Gramercy 
5258).  To  unite  in  one  central  body  all  day 
nurseries;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest 
attainable  standard;  to  act  as  a  central 
bureau  for  information  in  regard  to  existing 
day  nurseries,  and  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  literature  that  may  prove  help- 
ful in  the  organization  of  new  day  nurseries. 
Mrs.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Baldwin,  Treas. ;  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Dodge,  Sec'y;  Miss  H.  M.  Sears,  Exec. 
Sec'y. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc. -3 70  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To  organize  public  opinion  and  support 
for  health  work  among  colored  people. 

To  create  and  stimulate  health  conscious- 
ness and  responsibility  among  the  colored 
people  in  their  own  health  problems. 

To  recruit,  help  educate  and  place  young 
colored  women  in  public  health  work. 

Work  supported  by  memberships  and 
voluntary  contributions. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS-At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudspn,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  institu- 
tions. The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  further  information 
address  Calvin  Derrick,  Dean. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Henry  Sewall,  president;  Dr.  Linsly 
R.  Williams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
on  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  association!  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine.  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE -For    social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y;  127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Estab- 


lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION-Anna  A.  Gor- 
don,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Moral- 
ity, Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Official  publication  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

'LAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION      OF      AMERICA— 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Brancher,  secretary. 
Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In- 
formation available  on  playground  and  com- 
munity center  activities  and  administration. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION-  For   the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

CRIME 1819    Broadway,    New    York.    To 

aid  law-enforcement  and  the  removal  of 
sources  and  causes  of  crime  and  stimulate 
honest  official  conduct.  Howard  Clark  Bar- 
ber, Supt. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  REST,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J.. 
is  conducted  by  the  Episcopal  Sisters  of  St. 
John  Baptist  for  convalescent  or  tired  girls 
and  women.  Season,  May  15  to  October  1. 
Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge.  Telephone,  Park 
Ridge  152.  (Country  Branch  of  St.  Andrew's 
Convalescent  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C.) 

TOWN  HALL— 123  W.  43  St.  Civic  center 
dedicated  to  community  interests.  Erected 
by  League  for  Political  Education  in  1921, 
Daily  lectures,  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc. 
R.  E.  Ely,  W.  B.  Cleveland,  Directors;  H. 
W.  Taft,  Chairman  Trustees.  Also  head- 
quarters Town  Hall  Club,  for  men  and  wo* 
men.  Albert  Shaw,  President.  Visitors  wel- 
comed. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskege* 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OR 
AMERICA  —  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr..  Secretary. 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
FIELD? 

The  Organizations  Listed  in  Our  Survey 
Directory,  of  Course. 

Survey  directory  for  years  has  meant  prestige,  and  un- 
impeachable standards. 

Survey  directory  is  practical.  Social  workers  and  teachers 
use  it  as  an  almost  official  guide. 

Survey  directory  cultivates   progressive   citizens   who   count 


— the  socially  minded  key  people  who  quicken  their  com- 
munities. 

Be  known  in  Survey  directory  in  1927-1928. 

Every  organization  listed  receives  gratis  three  copies  of 
every  Survey  issue  in  which  it  appears.  A  listing  costs 
28  cents  an  actual  line  per  insertion  for  a  year  (24  insertions). 
It  is  possible  to  come  in  the  Graphic  alone  or  the  Mid- 
monthly  alone  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  an  actual  line  per  in- 
sertion for  a  year  (12  insertions). 

Sign  up  now! 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions  • 
10%  on  six  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Girls'  worker  evenings  for 
settlement  house  in  New  York  City.  State 
experience.  5920  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  WANTED:  National  Jew- 
ish Institution  making  wide  appeal  to 
American  Jews  desires  immediate  services 
of  men  experienced  in  Jewish  communal 
work,  particularly  fund-raising  campaign 
organization.  Unusual  opportunities.  At- 
tractive salaries.  Permanent  positions  to 
first  class  men.  Apply  P.  O.  B.  65,  Station 
O,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  Woman  with  successful 
executive  experience,  as  business  Man- 
ager, to  supervise  household  management, 
buildings,  grounds,  and  expenditures  of  a 
Girls'  Boarding  School  in  New  England, 
duties  to  begin  preferably  early  September. 
Write  fully,  stating  training,  experience, 
salary  required,  and  when  available.  5934 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  In  a  State  Institution,  as 
Boys'  Supervisor.  Single  man  with  col- 
lege education.  Must  be  good  disciplin- 
arian and  able  to  take  charge  of  boys 
welfare  program,  including  sports.  Send 
recent  photo  if  possible.  5927  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  An  experienced  man  to 
take  charge  of  Mens'  work  and  Boys' 
work  in  a  Philadelphia  settlement  after 
hours.  Salary  $1,200  and  partial  main- 
tenance. 5931  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Children's  Case  Worker 
(Jewish)  with  experience  in  dealing  with 
varied  types  of  children,  psychiatric  train- 
ing preferred,  for  special  work  in  child 
placing  agency.  Apply  Jewish  Children's 
Society,  205  W.  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

WANTED:  Man  with  executive  ability 
as  assistant  superintendent  at  an  Ohio  boys' 
training  farm  school.  Married  man  with- 
out family  and  with  previous  teaching  ex- 
perience preferred.  Box  5925. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Assistant  headworker  for 
New  York  settlement  house.  State  quali- 
fications. 5921  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Trained  and  experienced 
Visiting  Housekeeper  or  Domestic  Science 
Worker,  who  understands  and  speaks 
Yiddish.  To  work  with  Family  Case  Work 
Agency.  Communicate  with  Lenore  Gold- 
man Levin,  No.  222  Insurance  Exchange 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

DIRECTOR  of  Girls'  work  required  by 
the  University  Settlement.  Apply  with 
particulars  to  the  head  worker,  184  El- 
dridge  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED:  A  Supervisor  familiar  with 
school  health  work  and  with  training  and 
experience  in  clinics,  to  be  responsible  for 
the  carrying  on  of  a  Child  Health  Demon- 
stration of  several  months  duration,  eval- 
uating the  results  and  drafting  the  report. 
Administrative  experience  necessary,  sal- 
ary from  $200  to  $300  a  month.  Kindly 
send  complete  information  in  first  letter  to 
Charles  S.  Prest,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Brook- 
lyn Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association, 
293  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  National  Secretary  for  a 
National  Jewish  Child-caring  Institution. 
Previous  experience  preferred.  For  par- 
ticulars, address  P.  O.  Box  478,  Denver, 
Colorado. 


WANTED:  Director  of  settlement  activ- 
ities in  large  Jewish  organization.  5944 
SURVEY. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  NEED  SOCIAL  WORKERS? 

Trained    and    Experienced    Workers    are    available    for    such    positions    as — 


Psychiatric     Social    Workers 
Medical    Social    Workers 
Family  Case  Workers 
Church    Secretaries 
Field    Secretaries 
Summer  Relief  Workers 


Hospital    and    Institutional: — 

Superintendents 

Graduate    Nurses 

Dietitians 

Cottage    Mothers 

Recreation  Workers 


When  you   have  a   position  to  fill   notify   us  of  your   requirements. 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 
100  East  42nd  Street  Ashland  6000 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Attention    Social    Workers! 

Positions  open  no<w  for 
State   Psychologist,   for   juvenile*   and 

adults,  East.   $2,400;  resident. 
County     supervisor,     Child     Welfare, 

East.  $2,000. 
Caie    work    supervisor,    Women    and 

Girls  Protective  assn.,  Ea»t.  $2,400. 
Exec,    secy.,    Child    Welfare    society, 

Mid-West.    $2,000. 
Case     workers     (2),     medical     social 

service,  East.  $1,600-$!, 800. 
Case  worker*    (19),   Family  Welfare, 

Ea«t,     South,     Mid- West.      $1,300- 

$1,800. 
Visiting   housekeeper,    (knowledge  of 

Yiddish),  for  co*t  of  living  studies, 

We.t.  $1,800-$2,100. 
County   field   worker,    Child   Welfare, 

Mid-We»t.    $1,800. 
County      Secretary,      Child      Welfare, 

East.     $2,000-$2,400. 
Girl*'    club    worker*    (8),    recreation 

and   dramatics,   in  Settlement*   and 

Community  Center*,  East  and  Mid- 
West.    $1,560-$2,000. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

11    East  44th  Street 

New  York  City 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isT  STREET,  NEW  You: 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


A  PLACING  AGENCY  in  an  important 
Southern  City,  is  anxious  to  secure  a 
Director  of  Social  Service  who  must  be 
a  college  graduate  and  have  had  two 
(2)  years  experience  in  Family  Case  work. 
A  fine  opportunity  to  become  identified  in 
a  worth  while  way.  Apply:  Post  Office 
Box  871,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  MAN,  to  report 
about  October  ist,  as  assistant  to  Head 
Resident  of  a  large  Settlement  not  in  New 
York  City.  Address  5895  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bure.u.  68  Bames  Street,  Providence,  R.  1. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  XHE  SURVEY.) 
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VOLUNTEERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Volunteers  wanted  to  help 
organize  new  civic  movement,  national  in 
scope.  Write,  Peoples  League,  145  West 
45th  Street,  New  York. 


"Home -Making   as   a   Profession" 

It  a  30-np.  111.  handbook— it'i  FREE.  Home-itudj 
Domestic  Science  courses,  for  teaching.  Institution 
management,  etc.,  and  for  home  making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St.  Chicago 


YOU  WANT  A  JOB 
YOU  NEED  A  WORKER 
YOU  WANT  SERVICE 

CALL  Ofc  WRITE 

ATLAS  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 

INCORPORATED 

AN  AGENCY  FOR 
SOCIAL  WOBKEBS  ONLY 

424  MADISON  AVE.  AT  49tH5T. 

•  NEW  YOR.K  CITY,  N.Y.  • 

TELEPHONE  FOP  APPOINTMENT 

VANDERBILT- 9455- 9436 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Community  house  in  New 
York  City  wants  a  director  for  boys'  clubs, 
evenings.  5922  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Case  worker  in  agency  car- 
ing for  adolescent  girls  in  Middle-West 
city.  Must  be  trained  and  experienced  in 
family  case  work,  preferably  between  26 
and  35  years.  Ability  to  understand  girls 
and  their  problems  essential.  5938  SURVEY. 

SECRETARY,  preferably  college  gradu- 
ate. Must  be  experienced  stenographer. 
Write  stating  age,  education,  experience, 
interests,  salary  desired.  5939  SURVEY. 

A  JEWISH  Child-Placing  Agency  in 
large  mid-Western  community  has  an  open- 
ing for  a  competent  young  man  as  a  case 
worker  with  boys.  One  adequately  trained 
with  about  two  years  experience.  One  who 
speaks  Yiddish.  5940  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Beginning  September  ist, 
family  case  worker  with  experience  who 
wants  real  opportunity  in  Southwest.  5907 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Social  Case  Worker  by 
October  first.  Widow's  Pension  experience 
desirable.  State  education,  church,  experi- 
ence, reference  and  salary.  5943  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Matron  in  house  for  de- 
pendent girls.  September  ist.  State  age, 
qualifications,  references.  Sunnyside  Home. 
Girard,  Pa. 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SEMINARY  STUDENT,  having  scholar- 
ship covering  tuition  and  board,  desires 
home  employment  which  will  help  in 
financing  books,  clothes  and  other  expenses. 
5883  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  Assistant  Head  Worker 
and  Director  of  girls  clubs  in  community 
center  wanted  by  college  graduate.  Five 
years  experience  in  club  work.  Available 
September  ist,  1927.  Box  5898  SURVEY. 

ELDERLY  TEACHER,  high  type  wo- 
man, desires  work  as  governess  in  a  re- 
find  home  for  Fall.  5924  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  5  years 
experience  with  delinquent  boys  organiza- 
tion in  city,  desires  evening  position  in 
settlement.  5923  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  director  of 
community  center  in  small  city  or  town. 
College  graduate  with  two  years  case 
work  and  six  years  recreation  experience, 
with  training  in  both  types  of  work. 
5928  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  AVAILABLE:  Desires 
boys'  school  or  institution.  Ten  years 
practical  director  of  agricultural  projects, 
conjunction  with  welfare  work.  Has  taught 
subjects  of  agriculture,  manual  training, 
nature  work.  Experienced  disciplinarian. 
References.  5911  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  with  house- 
hold economics  training  and  practical  ex- 
perience in  management  and  cooking,  de- 
sires position  as  housekeeper  in  widower's 
or  bachelor's  home.  Available  now.  5930 
SURVEY. 

PSYCHIATRIC  NURSE,  college  grad- 
uate, wide  experience;  who  understands 
modern  educational  procedure  would  con- 
sider a  staff  position  in  a  progressive 
school  in  or  near  New  York  City  for  the 
season  of  1927-28.  5932  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  WOMAN,  registered  nurse, 
social  and  public  health  worker,  desires 
engagement  as  resident  directress  of  Jew- 
ish institution.  Convalescent  home  pre- 
ferred. Experienced,  capable,  references. 
Available  now.  Box  5902  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  assistant  superinten- 
dent, large  orphanage,  is  seeking  super- 
intendency.  Experienced  director  of  per- 
sonnel, promoter  of  athletics,  developer  of 
agricultural  projects.  5915  SURVEY. 

MAUDE  ELIZABETH  SMITH 

Vocational  and  placement  service  for  men 
and  women.  Workers  recommended  for 
positions  in  business,  professional  and 
social  service  fields.  80  Boylston  Street, 
BOSTON,  Massachusetts. 


Situations    Wanted   Advertisements 
Continued  on  Page  528 
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ARLINGTON  HOTEL 


IDEAL  DOWNTOWN  LOCATION 
One  oftfie  4"M  "Hotels 
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CAIRO 
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HOTELS  1  MARTINIQUE 
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A-ROOM 
WITH 

RUNNING 
WATER. 
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A  ROOM 

WITH 
PRIVATE 

BATH 


OPERATED  BY  MADDUX,  MARSHALL,  MOSS  &W\UX)R-rwc. 


WRITE  FOR  A  fKff  COPY  OF  OUR '1.00  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  MAP  OF  WASHINGTON 


A  COMPLETE  VACATION  WITH  WRIT- 
ERS, EDITORS,  ARTISTS,  MUSICIANS, 
SCIENTISTS. 

A  SEPTEMBER   CONFERENCE   OF 
LIBERALS 


Speakers 

Harry    Elmer    Barnes 
Horace  M.  Kallen 
Silas  Bent 
Frederic  C.  Howe 
and   others 


September 
Informal  Intimate  Invigorating 

SEA    BATHING,    GOLF,   TENNIS. 
AN     ESCAPE     FROM     THE     OUTSIDE 
WORLD. 

Rates  after  Labor  Day  $4.00  a  day 

tm 

Siasconset,    Nantucket    Island,    Max. 


The  If  ear  Round 

Manhattan  Beach  Hotel,  New  York 

At  the  seashore.  Modern;  fireproof. 
Home-like  comforts.  Outdoor  sports;  surf 
bathing;  37  minutes  to  Times  Square  via 
B.M.T.  Rates  moderate.  Phone  Sheeps- 
head  3000. 

HOME  WANTED 
WANTED:  in  or  near  Hartford,  Conn., 
a  Protestant  Boarding  home  of  culture  near 
a   good   public   school,   for  sisters,   age    n 
and  12.     5929  SURVEY. 

SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN 


(  Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If   you   will  investigate  you  will  find  that 

we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 

than   you   can   in   your   own   office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 

Mailing   Company 

34th   Street  at  8th  Avenue 

AMand   1830 


TEACHER  will  board  and  teach  sub- 
normal children  in  her  home  in  the  suburbs 
of  Philadelphia.  Number  limited,  as  in- 
dividual care  is  given  each  child.  5941 
SURVEY. 


'  Alioa     Bradley,     famous     expert 
•bows  Just  how  to  make  home 
cooking,     cake-maklnc.     candy 
making  rive  bfg  profits.     How  ta 
cater,   run  profitable  TEA    ROOMS. 
r Motor  Inns.  Cafeterias,  etc.— over  51  wars 
le   Make   Money!     Write   today   (or   lllui 
booklet    "Cooking    for    froflt,"    It's    FREI. 

School  of  Home   Economics.   849  E.  58th  Sirtei.  Chicane 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 

M.lti.raphin.1  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I 
Trpewntinf    '  ' 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us ! 


Mailjn 
Addreiaraf 


"THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  LEISURE  HOUR — A 
CHALLENGE— ONE  WAY  OF  MEETING  IT." 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  People's  Insti- 
tute, 3500  Douglas  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  or  Boys' 
Worker  desires  position  for  the  fall  in 
New  York  City  or  vicinity.  Seven  year*  ( 
experience  in  settlement  work;  instructor 
of  physical  training,  football  and  basket- 
ball coach  in  a  New  York  City  high  scho 
5909  SURVEY. 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR,  boys  worke 
several  years  experience.  Coach,  bask 
ball,  boxing,  etc.  5926  SURVEY. 

BOYS'    WORK    EXECUTIVE,    Jewis 
28,  college  education,  seven  years  full  tin 
social  work  experience,  seeks  evening  po 
tion;   available  September.     Position,  Nt 
York  City,  5886  SURVEY. 

GOODWILL  WRITER  wants  editoria 
job,     September,     with     organization 
peace,  race  relations,  religious  or  missio 
ary  education.    M.A.  Columbia.   Ten  yea 
experience.     5908  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  M.A.  degree,  de- 
sires research,  promotional  or  recreational 
work  twenty-four  hours  weekly.  Nine 
years  of  experience.  5871  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE:  10  years  supervisory  and 
managerial  capacities.  Thorough  knowl- 
edge of  boys.  Capable  of  taking  more 
than  average  interest.  Excellent  refer- 
ences. 5835  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  college  education 
and  several  years  experience,  now  in 
charge  of  boys'  work  in  settlement,  desires 
change.  Capable  of  supervising  settlement 
house.  Prefer  Middle  West.  References. 
5936  SURVEY. 


FAMILY    and    Child    Case    Worker   de-  j 
sires     engagement.      University     training.   1 
Speaks      conversational      German.        5942 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  occupational 
therapy  aide  or  craft  teacher.  Part  time 
work  considered.  Vicinity  of  New  York 
City  preferred.  5937  SURVEY. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE,  28,  perfect 
command  French  and  Spanish,  will  reside 
in  Paris  (Sorbonne)  one  year  beginning 
September.  Seeks  connection  with  social 
agency  abroad.  Experience:  settlement 
work,  teaching  (high  school)  publishing, 
music.  European  travels.  Best  references. 
5904  SURVEY. 

LECTURES 

CLASSES  and  lectures  in  all  branches  of 
cookery  given  anywhere  by  experienced 
teacher.  Afternoons  and  evenings.  5935 
SURVEY. 


PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  showt 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

A  a  footnote  to  the  history  of  those  last 
frantic  days  before  the  execution  of 
Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti, 
PAUL  U.  KELLOGG,  editor  of  The 
Survey,  tells  of  the  plea  for  commutation  of  sen- 
tence presented  to  Governor  Alvan  T.  Fuller 
by  more  than  five  hundred  professional  men  and 
women,  social  workers,  ministers,  editors,  writers, 
and  teachers,  who  felt  deeply  that  the  sentence  of 
death  should  not  be  carried  out  so  long  as  doubts 
of  the  guilt  of  the  condemned  men  still  lingered 
in  informed  and  disinterested  minds.  (One  Show 
of  Hands,  page  533.) 

The  system  of  "stimulative  awards"  described 
by  HELEN  GRIFFITHS  HARMON  in  Rural  Leaven 
(page  536)  is  a  means  which  the  Harmon  Founda- 
tion of  New  York  City  has  employed  successfully 
in  its  many  enterprises  in  the  social  field.  Miss 
Harmon  is  the  daughter  of  the  founder  of  the 
organization,  William  E.  Harmon. 

ISABEL  M.  STEWART  discusses  the  education  of 
nurses  from  the  vantage  point  of  her  long  ex- 
perience in  the  pioneer  university  school  in  this 
field,  the  Department  of  Nursing  Education  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Her 
present  paper  is  part  of  an  address  at  a  symposium 
on  nursing  education  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service.  Page  537. 


ALICE  M.  HILL  is  statistical  field  secretary  of 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Page  542. 

ALICE  CAMPBELL  KLEIN  was  secretary  of  the 
vocational  service  formerly  conducted  by  the  New 
York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  while 
GRANT  M.  THORBURN,  M.D.,  is  consulting 
physician  to  the  Association.  Page  543. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D.,  is  health  editor  of 
The  Survey  and  professor  of  public  health  ad- 
ministration at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Columbia  University.  Page  545. 

As  librarian  of  the  York,  Pa.,  Public  School 
Library  MAI  A.  CLINEDINST  has  been  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  organization  of  the  traveling  book 
service  which  she  describes  on  page  546. 

GEDDES  SMITH  is  an  associate  editor  of  The 
Survey  and  a  special  student  of  regional  and  city 
planning.  Page  547. 

AGNES  DE  LIMA,  active  in  the  Progressive 
Education  Association  and  writer  of  numerous 
magazine  articles  on  the  "new"  education,  has 
followed  at  first  hand  the  remaking  of  thirty  rural 
schools  in  an  "upstate  county"  with  the  help  of  the 
good  citizen  she  calls  "Mrs.  Russell."  Page  550. 

SYDNEY  GREENBIE,  whose  article  on  American 
schools  in  Europe  (page  552)  is.  the  result  of  a 
personal  study  of  schools  abroad,  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  magazines.  His  book,  Fur  and 
Fishes:  Enough  of  Their  History  to  Explain  a  Na- 
tion, is  to  be  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

H.  W.  STEVENS,  M.D.,  writes  about  mental 
hygiene  and  "the  working  girl"  on  the  basis  of 
his  experience  as  head  of  the  health  department 
of  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  one  of  Boston's 
leading  department  stores.  Page  554. 

First  as  relief  worker  with  the  Friends  and 
then  through  correspondence  with  German  ac- 
quaintances, ANNA  L.  CURTIS  has  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  Cassel  experiment  in  workers' 
education  of  which  she  writes,  page  555. 

GRACE  F.  MARCUS  writes  of  the  casework 
within  a  staff,  out  of  her  experience  as  supervisor 
of  casework  methods,  of  the  division  on  preven- 
tion of  delinquency  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene.  At  present  she  is  engaged 
in  special  research  for  the  C.  O.  S.  in  New  York 
City.  This  paper  (page  558)  is  taken  in  part 
from  her  much-discussed  address  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Des  Moines,  and 
is  published  simultaneously  by  The  Survey  and 
the  Mental  Hygiene  Quarterly. 

Science  as  well  as  art  contributes  to  The  Short 
Course  in  Child  Placing  (page  561),  since  the 
artist,  DR.  GEORGE  H.  PRESTON,  is  psychiatrist  to 
the  Children's  Memorial  Clinic  of  Richmond,  Va. 

EDWARD  N.  CLOPPER  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Federation  of  Social  Agencies. 
Page  565. 
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One  Show  of  Hands 


By  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 


WHAT   I   have  to  set  down  is  relatively  no 
more  than  a  footnote  to  the  grave  events  of 
mid-August.     It  has  to  do  with  a  canvass- 
covered    ring-binder   which,   bulging  like  an 
accordion,   lay  open  before  Governor  Alvan 
T.  Fuller  of  Massachusetts  on  his  desk  at  the  State  House, 
Boston.     This  was  at  noon  on   Monday,  August  22,  and 
the  ring-binder  bulged  with  yellow  telegrams  bearing  dates 
of  the  last  four  days.     They  bore  the  designations  of  thirty- 
seven  Massachusetts  towns  and  cities  and  twenty-five  Amer- 
ican states,  the  names  of  505  men  and  women  of  intelligence 
•d  standing  in  their  communities.     Especially  they  bore  the 
.,ames  of  scientists,  lawyers,  philosophers,  economists,  physi- 
cians,  engineers,   editors,  writers,  social  workers,   ministers, 
and   the   like,    who   in   their  professional   fields   are   known 
throughout  the  country.     They  were  subscribed  by  wire  to 
the  following  letter: 

The    Honorable   Alvan   T.   Fuller: 
Sir:— 

If  by  midnight  Monday,  the  final  efforts  to  secure  a  new 
trial  for  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  have  proved  fruitless  they  will 
be  put  to  death  unless  you  intervene. 

Our  understanding  is  that  Massachusetts  procedure,  unlike 
that  of  many  jurisdictions,  has  again  constrained  its  Supreme 
Court  to  refuse  to  consider  evidence  as  well  as  law.  Such  an 
outcome  will  augment  rather  than  allay  the  sober  doubts  of 
the  world  as  to  the  guilt  of  these  men  and  the  fairness  of 
our  treatment  of  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dreyfus  was  declared  guilty  by 
both  military  and  civic  tribunals  of  France  only  to  have  his 
innocence  proved  later.  No  similar  redress  will  be  possible 
once  these  men  are  executed. 

To  keep  that  door  open  we  join  with  other  responsible  men 
and   women,   believers   in   America,   in    an   eleventh   hour   plea 
to  you  for  commutation  of  sentence  or  stay  of  execution  until 
all  doubts   are   resolved   and   justice   achieved. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Twelve  hours  later,  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  put  to 
death.  This  show  of  hands,  like  the  other  eleventh  hour 
efforts  to  prevent  their  execution,  was  futile.  It  was  too 
late,  too  fragmentary,  too  remote  from  the  sources  domin- 


ating official  action  in  Boston,  to  count.  But  it  showed 
that  abiding  doubts  are  entertained  not  alone  by  high  and 
low  abroad,  nor  alone  among  radical  circles  at  home. 

That  is  now  part  of  the  record.  What  its  significance 
may  be  it  is  too  early  to  gauge.  Still  less  shall  I  attempt  to 
assay  the  major  factors  in  the  situation  as  a  whole,  which 
reach  back  and  down  and  forward.  Even  the  daily  press 
was  able  to  cover  only  the  high  spots  of  the  developments 
that  crowded  the  last  twelve-day  respite.  Their  import 
will  be  the  concern  of  lawyers,  historians,  investigators,  pub- 
lic officials,  protagonists  pro  and  con,  for  years  to  come. 
But  it  may  be  of  service  to  set  down  briefly  the  facts  as 
to  this  slender  strand  in  the  knotted,  swift  running  cords 
of  those  last  days.  And  as  the  signatures  were  forwarded 
to  me,  at  the  same  time  that  the  senders  wired  Governor 
Fuller  direct,  I  should  perhaps  set  down  the  circumstances 
which  fortified  me  in  taking  that  responsibility. 

With  others  I  had  pinned  my  faith  to  the  course  of 
American  justice,  and  the  appointment  by  Governor 
Fuller  of  his  lay  commission  had  bolstered  up  my  confidence. 
When,  on  my  holiday  in  the  woods,  I  read  his  bald  asser- 
tions that  he  had  found  the  two  anarchists  guilty  of  the 
South  Braintree  murder,  they  were  profoundly  disturbing. 
The  findings  of  his  commissioners  instead  of  allaying  my 
misgivings,  deepened  them,  by  their  self-revelations.  As  an 
investigator,  I  would  have  refused  to  accept  such  a  synthesis 
of  evidence  turned  in  by  an  associate,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  unconvincing  and  lopsided. 

WHEN  I  reached  Boston,  ten  days  before  the  execution, 
I  found  there  was  a  basis  for  my  misgivings  among 
those  who  had  followed  the  case  close  in.  Under  the  swell  of 
emotion,  attack  and  counter-attack,  I  got  glimpses  of  the 
elements  entering  into  the  closed  front  of  dominant  opinion 
in  the  community,  the  inhibitions  of  the  press,  the  fears  and 
rumors  and  tensions,  which  struck  at  any  non-conformity 
with  that  opinion.  I  learned  of  the  passionate  belief  in  the 
men's  innocence  on  the  part  of  the  handful  of  Boston  men 
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and  women  who  had  aligned  themselves  at  personal  sacri- 
fice with  the  defense.  I  turned  to  magazine  men  and 
reporters  covering  the  proceedings.  One  of  the  latter  told 
me  after  the  execution  that  80  per  cent  of  the  men  handling 
the  news  believed  there  was  a  reasonable  doubt  of  guilt. 
There  was  the  unimpeachable  standing  of  the  two  lawyers, 
William  G.  Thompson  and  Arthur  Hill,  who  had  espoused 
the  case  in  the  teeth  of  adverse  feeling.  There  was  Prof. 
Felix  Frankfurter's  keen  review  of  the  case,  which  the 
commission  had  ignored,  rather  than  upset.  I  talked  with 
close  students  of  the  record,  who  gave  line  and  text  from 
the  evidence  upsetting  statements  made  by  the  commission 
and  undermining  their  conclusions.  I  talked  to  friends  of 
the  commissioners,  who  vouched  for  their  sincerity,  but 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  follow  their  reasoning.  I 
talked  with  an  expert  in  penal  affairs  who  lamented  that 
Massachusetts  procedure  had  stalled  either  a  fresh  trial 
in  open  court  or  a  review  of  the  evidence  by  higher  tribunals 
in  a  way  that  would  clear  away  the  fog  of  doubt.  I  talked 
with  a  conservative  Boston  editor  who  had  set  out  to 
expose  the  defense,  only  to  come  across  things  which  made 
him  pause;  who  had,  thereafter,  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  original  record  and  told  me  that  to  his  mind  there 
was  no  shadow  of  doubt  the  men  were  innocent,  that  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  tragic  blunder  would 
be  riddled  from  end  to  end. 

The  informants  on  whose  judgment  I  leaned  heaviest, 
felt  that  the  proceedings  in  the  State  Supreme  Court,  where 
the  Defense  Committee  was  putting  up  its  last  stand  fight, 
offered  small  chance  of  relief.  The  Massachusetts  pro- 
cedure and  the  outlook  of  the  judges  stood  in  the  way. 
They  felt  that  the  efforts  to  secure  federal  action,  either 
on  the  basis  of  due  process  of  law  which  the  Defense  law- 
yers were  urging,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  unexplored  files  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice — the  salient  at- 
tacked by  a  new  national  committee  with  volunteer  law- 
yers from  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia — were 
equally  hopeless.  The  rigid  demarcation  of  state  and  fed- 
eral jurisdictions  stood  in  the  way.  To  their  mind,  and  as 
the  event  proved,  Governor  Fuller  was  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion. By  the  end  of  the  week  only  he  and  his  council 
could  act.  Once  the  legal  barriers  were  down,  there  re- 
mained only  the  moral  barrier  of  an  aroused  public  opinion 
of  commutation  or  stay  of  execution  until  doubts  had  been 
cleared  away. 

WHAT  were  these  moral  barriers?  There  was  world 
opinion,  conservative  no  less  than  radical,  beating 
upon  the  Massachusetts  proceedings.  This  was  occasion  for 
resentment  in  high  quarters.  There  were  working  class 
protests  manifesting  themselves  in  our  industrial  cities. 
These  were  denounced  as  Red  propaganda  in  the  same 
quarters.  What  was  to  be  heard  from  a  public  unmistakably 
American  and  removed  from  the  economic  conflict  ? 

Nationally,  there  was  evidence  of  the  emergence  of  a 
minority  opinion.  The  Literary  Digest  was  right  in  its 
estimate  that  the  press  of  the  country  as  a  whole  had  accepted 
the  commission's  report,  but  a  couple  of  hours  in  a  Boston 
library  and  a  thumbing  through  of  the  gleanings  of  a 
clipping  agency,  showed  notable  exceptions.  The  Baltimore 
Sun,  the  New  York  World,  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
were  three  of  a  dozen  papers  of  national  standing  urging 
Massachusetts  to  pause.  The  Nation,  the  New  Republic 
and  other  liberal  journals  were  outspoken.  An  editorial 


in  the  Columbia  (South  Carolina)  State  was  being  reprinted 
throughout  the  papers  of  the  South.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
Springfield  Republican  had  broken  with  the  solid  front  of 
Boston  newspapers,  and  was  publishing  keen  and  critical 
analyses  of  the  findings  by  lawyers  of  distinction  (as  was 
later  done  by  the  New  York  Times).  The  position  which 
the  Republican  was  pushing  with  editorial  vigor  was  that, 
while  it  remained  to  be  convinced  as  to  the  innocence  of 
the  men,  there  stood  a  substantial  basis  for  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  their  guilt  which,  coupled  with  the  vulnerability  of 
findings  by  court  and  commission,  made  the  death  sentence 
at  this  time  intolerable. 

I  LEARNED  of  petitions  in  circulation  among  church 
groups  in  Massachusetts.  There  were  instances  of  in- 
dividual protest.  Dr.  Felix  Adler  and  Dr.  Henry  Sloane 
Coffin,  for  example,  had  united  in  an  appeal  to  Governor 
Fuller.  Henry  Ford  had  spoken.  President  Woolley  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College  had  wired  the  Governor: 

Have  just  returned  from  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  in 
Honolulu  to  learn  of  critical  situation  in  Sacco-Vanzetti  case. 
There  are  many  thinking  people  who  believe  them  innocent. 
There  are  many  more  who  are  not  convinced  they  are  guilty. 
Their  execution  while  there  is  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  their 
guilt  would  be  a  tragedy  for  Massachusetts  and  a  blow  to 
confidence  in  American  justice.  Urge  such  deliberation  as  will 
establish  facts  beyond  doubt. 

And  Jane  Addams: 

Those  of  us  long  devoted  to  the  Americanization  of  foreign 
born  citizens  believe  that  clemency  in  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case 
would  afford  a  great  opportunity  for  the  healing  of  wounds  and 
for  a  real  reconciliation  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin 
peoples.  I  beg  you  to  commute  the  death  sentence  because  I 
realize  that  thousands  of  our  humbler  fellow  citiz«ns  feel  as  the 
French  felt  concerning  Dreyfus  and  ardently  long  that  those 
men  should  also  have  their  chance  for  possible  vindication  later. 
Although  you  yourself  are  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  ver- 
dict, can  you  not  consider  the  earnest  and  conscientious  con- 
victions of  many  of  your  fellow  countrymen  who  implore  you 
to  refrain  from  making  the  situation  absolutely  irrevocable? 

I  learned  of  many  others  who  had  let  their  views  be 
known  at  the  State  House  in  personal  letters  and  tele- 
grams. Yet  the  fact  remained  that,  so  far  as  the  public 
knew,  a  week  before  the  execution,  these  were  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  responsible  people  in  Boston,  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  in  the  nation  who  seriously  questioned  either 
the  justice  or  the  public  policy  of  executing  the  two  men  as 
murderers. 

Yet  these  indications  encouraged  the  belief  that  a  move 
for  commutation  or  stay  would  crystallize  opinion  which 
only  awaited  a  channel  for  expression.  Could  it  be  elicited 
before  it  was  too  late — in  the  short  space  of  time  between 
the  final  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  date  set 
for  execution?  The  effort  was  made.  The  following 
joined  in  their  individual  capacities  in  sending  out  the  call 
for  a  show  of  hands: 

Jane  Addams,   Chicago   (head  worker  of   Hull   House) 
Frederic   Almy,   Buffalo    (former   president,   National   Confer- 
ence  of  Social   Work) 

Charles  R.  Beard,  New  York  (author  of  The  Rise  of  Ameri- 
can   Civilization) 

Bruce  Bliven,  New  York   (editor  The  New  Republic) 
Charles  C.  Burlingham,  New  York   (member  of  the  bar  and 

former  president  of  the  Board  of  Education) 
Waldo    Cook,    Springfield,    Mass,    (editor    of    the    Springfield 
Republican) 
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John  Dewey,  New  York  (professor  of  philosophy,  Columbia 
University) 

John  Lovejoy  Elliott,  New  York  (head  worker  of  Hudson 
Guild) 

Haven  Emerson,  M.D.,  New  York  (professor  of  public  health 
administration,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons) 

Ernst  Freund,  Chicago  (professor  of  jurisprudence,  University 
of  Chicago) 

Alice  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Boston  (professor  of  industrial  medi- 
cine, Harvard  Medical  School) 

Norman  Hapgood,  Washington  (former  editor  of  Collier's 
Weekly) 

Paul  U.  Kellogg  New  York  (editor  of  The  Survey) 

Dora    (Mrs.   Laurence)    Lewis,   Philadelphia 

Margaret   Homer   Shurtleff,   Boston 

Henry  R.  Seager,  New  York  (professor  of  economics,  Colum- 
bia University) 

Mary  E.  Woolley,  Massachusetts  (president  of  Mount  Holy- 
oke  College) 

The  telegrams  sent  to  those  who  signed  the  call,  the 
form  letter  asking  for  signatures  and  the  letter  of  trans- 
missal  to  the  Governor  were  in  form  identical  in  phrasing, 
except  for  such  changes  as  were  made  necessary  in  the  first 
and  last  sentences  by  differing  dates,  the  person  addressed, 
the  request  made.  There  was  no  attempt  at  extended  argu- 
ment, no  enclosed  literature,  just  the  sheer  appeal  to  those 
who  thought  as  well  as  felt,  to  act  if  they  were  so  minded. 
The  letters  reached  their  destinations  for  the  most  part 
the  day  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its 
decision.  The  response  was  instant.  Every  hour  brought 
its  sheaf  of  messages. 

As  more  than  500  answered  yes,  objections  were  received 
from  less  than  20. 

Those  who  joined  in  the  plea,  to  judge  by  the  responses, 
represented  a  considerable  gamut  of  opinion.  Some  believed 
whole-heartedly  in  the  innocence  of  the  men.  Others  held 
a  reasonable  doubt  of  their  guilt.  Others  challenged  the 
fairness  of  their  trial  and  subsequent  proceedings  throughout 
the  seven  years.  Still  others  held  that,  so  long  as  doubts 
were  widespread  and  unresolved,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
execute  them,  affronting  the  feeling  of  the  world  and  seed- 
ing down  mistrust  of  American  justice. 

The  Massachusetts  towns  from  which  they  came  in- 
cluded : 

Allston,  Auburndale,  Barton,  Brighton,  Brookline,  Cam- 
bridge, Chestnut  Hill,  Chicopee,  Cohasset,  Danvers,  Edgar- 
town,  Gloucester,  Great  Barrington,  Greenfield,  Hyannis, 
Ipswich,  Lenox,  Lincoln,  Medford,  Melrose  Highlands,  Nan- 
tucket,  Newton,  Northampton,  North  Rochester,  North  Wil- 
mington, Provincetown,  Rockport,  Salem,  Shirley,  Springfield, 
South  Byfield,  Stockbridge,,  Swampscott,  Wellesley,  Westfield, 
Winchester,  Worcester. 

The  states  from  which  they  came  outside  of  Massachusetts 


Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Vermont,  Wisconsin  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

IT  is  not  possible  to  print  more  than  enough  of  the  names 
of  those  who  signed  to  show  the  caliber  of  the  roster  and 
its  range.     Of  necessity  such  a  sampling  fails  to  bring  out 
the  presence  of  men  and  women  of  a  younger  generation 
whose  names  are  less  well  known  today.    They  were  there. 
College  and  university  professors   joining  in   the  appeal 
to  Governor  Fuller,  included: 


Violet  Barbour  (Vassar  College)  ;  John  R.  Commons  (pro- 
fessor of  economics,  University  of  Wisconsin)  ;  Henry  Walcott 
Farnam  (emeritus  professor  of  economics,  Yale)  ;  Edward 
Gay  (Harvard  University);  William  Ernest  Hocking  (profes- 
sor of  philosophy,  Harvard)  ;  Edwin  H.  Hume  (ex-president 
of  Yale-in-China)  ;  Charles  E.  Merriam  (Chicago  University)  ; 
Henry  R.  Mussey  (professor  of  economics,  Wellesley  College)  ; 
Arthur  K.  Rogers  (professor  of  philosophy,  Yale)  ;  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger  (professor  of  history,  Harvard)  ;  James  T.  Shot- 
well  (Columbia  University)  ;  Holmes  Smith  (professor  of  art, 
Washington  University)  ;  Ellen  Bliss  Talbot  (professor  of 
philosophy,  Mt.  Holyoke)  ;  Lily  R.  Taylor  (professor  of  Latin, 
Vassar)  ;  Marian  Parker  Whitney  (professor  of  German, 
Vassar). 


AtlONG  the  social  workers  signing  the  appeal,  and  here 
perhaps  it  should  be  underscored  that  they  did  so  in 
their  individual  capacities,  are: 

Charles  C.  Cooper  (Kingsley  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.)  ; 
Michael  M.  Davis  (Committee  on  Dispensary  Development, 
New  York)  ;  Neva  R.  Deardorf  (president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers)  ;  Edward  T.  Devine  (dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  American  University,  Washing- 
ton) ;  John  A.  Fitch  (New  York  School  of  Social  Work); 
Raymond  C.  Fuller  (National  Conference  on  the  Christian 
Way  of  Life)  ;  Eleanor  Hanson  (secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  Pittsburgh)  ;  George  E.  Hooker  (specialist  on  civic 
problems,  Chicago);  Amy  Maher  (secretary  of  the  Consumers' 
League,  Toledo)  ;  Mary  E.  McDowell  (former  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare,  Chicago)  ;  Francis  H.  McLean  (Field 
Director,  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work)  ;  John  Nolen  (city  planner,  Cambridge,  Mass.)  ;  Mary 
K.  Simkhovitch  (Greenwich  House,  New  York)  ;  Walter  L. 
Solomon  (University  Settlement,  New  York)  ;  Ellen  Gates 
Starr  (Hull  House,  Chicago);  Graham  Taylor  (Warden, 
Chicago  Commons)  ;  Sidney  A.  Teller  (Irene  Kaufmann  Set- 
tlement, Pittsburgh)  ;  Marguerite  A.  Wales  (director,  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association,  New  York). 

Writers  and  editors  included: 

Mary  Antin  (author  of  The  Promised  Land)  ;  Francis  Hill 
Bigelow  (antiquarian,  Cambridge,  Mass.)  ;  J.  McKeen  Cat- 
tell  (editor  of  Science,  School  and  Society,  etc.)  ;  Earnest  Elmo 
Calkins  (Advertising,  New  York  City)  ;  J.  E.  Chamberlin 
(journalist,  Boston)  ;  Lewis  S.  Gannett  (The  Nation)  ;  Elli- 
son Hoover  (of  Life);  Harold  Howland  (formerly  of  The 
Outlook)  ;  John  Howard  Lawson  (author  of  Processional)  ; 
Hugh  Lofting  (creator  of  the  Doctor  Doolittle  series)  ;  Jean 
Kenyon  Mackenzie  (author  and  missionary);  Bernard  Meyer 
(editor  of  the  Columbia  University  Optometrist)  ;  Ida  M. 
Tarbell,  Bethel,  Conn.,  author  of  the  Life  of  Judge  Gary; 
Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon  (author  of  The  Story  of  Man- 
kind) ;  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  (editor  of  The  Nation)  ; 
W.  E.  Woodward  (author  of  Life  of  George  Washington, 
etc.)  ;  Edith  Franklin  Wyatt  (novelist,  Chicago). 

Among  the  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen  : 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Amidon  (U.  S.  District  Judge,  North  Da- 
kota) ;  Rev.  John  Darr  (First  Congregational  Church,  North- 
ampton, Mass.);  Rev.  Edward  Staples  Drown  (Episcopal  The- 
ological Seminary,  Cambridge);  Rev.  Angus  Dun  (Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.);  Hughell  Fosbroke, 
D.D.  (Dean,  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City)  ; 
Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater  (director  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New- 
York)  ;  Rev.  Hubert  C.  Herring  (secretary,  Congregational 
Commission  on  Social  Service)  ;  Nicholas  Kelley  (of  the  New 
York  bar)  ;  Rev.  John  Howland  Lathrop  (Church  of  the 
Saviour,  Brooklyn)  ;  Rev.  James  E.  McConnell  (Assoc.  Secre- 
tary, Commission  on  Missions  of  The  Congregational  Church)  ; 
Rev.  John  Howard  Melish  (Holy  Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn); 
Thomas  Reed  Powell  (professor  of  constitutional  law,  Har- 
vard) ;  Dr.  Charles  Russell  Lowell  Putnam  (New  York)  ; 
Rev.  Roland  Sawyer  (Mass.);  John  T.  Vance,  Jr.  (Con- 
gressional Library). 

Such  representative  women  signed  as   (Continued  p.  571) 


Rural   Leaven 


By  HELEN  GRIFFITHS  HARMON 


AGNIFICENT  live 
oaks  struggle  out  of 
the  thick  underbrush 
which  hides  their 
lovely  lines;  a  peach 
tree  all  in  rosy  glory  spills  its  petals  into  a  pigpen;  great 
neglected  bushes  of  scarlet  camelias  bloom  bravely  in  deserted 
dooryards.  Despite  the  poverty,  the  sterility,  the  discourage- 
ment that  have  followed  naturally  on  the  Civil  War,  the 
floods  and  the  rice  failures,  the  natural  beauties  of  Charleston 
County,  South  Carolina,  have  not  been  destroyed  or  even 
hidden  entirely  by  long  years  of  neglect.  It  is  a  land  of  the 
past,  yet  it  possesses  infinite  possibilities  for  the  future  in  the 
rich  inheritance  of  beauty  that  belongs  to  the  South. 

More  than  once  the  Home  Demonstration  Bureau  of 
South  Carolina  has  attempted  to  put  over  in  these  isolated 
and  thinly  settled  communities  the  progressive  ideas  that 
form  a  part  of  its  service.  A  few  have  responded,  but 
pathetically  little  was  really  accomplished  until  a  few  months 
ago,  when  the  Harmon  Foundation,  through  its  interest  in 
stimulative  awards,  came  in  touch  with  the  work  and  offered 
prizes  for  constructive  and  creative  achievement  through  a 
Model  Farms  Contest  in  which  beautification  of  property, 
scientific  stock  raising,  and  improvement  of  general  living 
conditions  were  all  considered.  This  stimulus  has  lifted  the 
movement  for  model  farming  from  failure  to  success  in  a 
single  year — and  the  record  of  the  103  competitors  is  full 
of  entries  such  as  these: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  live  in  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
Charleston  County,  South  Carolina.  The  house  and  grounds 
are  beautiful,  but  were  falling  into  ruin.  Mr.  A.  was  dis- 
couraged by  constant  failures  and  lack  of  prosperity.  The  offer 
of  prizes  fired  them  both  and  the  result  is  almost  incredible. 
The  old  house  has  been  renovated  from  top  to  bottom.  A 
subscription  was  taken  up  by  the  absent  children  and  enough 
was  raised  to  re-roof  the  house  and  paint  it  inside  and  out. 
The  underbrush  has  been  grubbed,  the  creek  edges  cleared,  an 
old  dilapidated  building  destroyed,  the  peach  orchard  planted  to 
oats.  The  effect  is  now  one  of  thrift  and  attention,  instead  of 
neglected  shabbiness. 

Dr.  B.'s  house  too  is  a  fine  old  homestead,  but  it  had  been 
left  unpainted  for  twenty-five  years.    This  fall,  house  and  out- 
buildings received  three  coats  of  paint.    A  disc  har- 
row, left  so  long  under  a  live  oak  tree  that  it  has 
become  embedded  five   inches  in  the  roots,  was  cut 
away,   and   eleven  cartloads   of   worn-out   farm   im- 
plements were  removed  from  the  lawn. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  and   their  four 
children  moved  out  to  the  country  and  bought  a  run- 
down mortgaged  farm.  Since  then  Mrs.  C.  has  worked 
alone  fourteen  hours  a  day.   Things  are  going  better 
now.    Mr.  C.  has  regained  his  health  and  is  helping 
his  wife  with   the  model   dairy  she  has  established. 
They  are  able  to  think  now,   for  the  first  time,  of 
beautifying  their  place.    The  house  has  already  been 
given  a  new  piazza,  and  in  a 
very    short    time    the    flowers 
and    grass    they   have   planted 
will  transform  this  once  shabby 
farm  into  a  charming  home. 

The  program  itself  is  un- 
changed, being  the  same  very 
practical  one  which  was  in- 
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troduced  to  Charleston  County  almost  two  years  ago  by 
Caroline  Alston  of  Charleston,  local  agent  of  the  Home 
Demonstration  Service,  who  has  been  faced  with  a  constant 
struggle  in  keeping  interest  and  ambition  alive.  The  plan  of 
awards,  however,  has  brought  about  an  almost  incredible 
change  in  the  attitude  of  farmers  and  townspeople  during  the 
year. 

Charleston  County  was  split  up  into  its  seven  natural 
divisions  and  in  each  of  these  one  prize  of  $25,  one  of  $10 
and  three  of  $5  were  offered,  with  a  sweepstake  of  $100  to 
be  competed  for  by  the  entire  county.  Stimulated  by  these 
awards,  one  hundred  and  three  women  out  of  one.  hundred 

and  fifteen  pledged 
have  carried  out  the 
program  in  all  its 
phases,  which  are  as 
follows: 

Dairying — Each  adult  to 
have  not  less  than  one 
pint  and  each  child 
not  less  than  one 
quart  of  milk  each 
day; 

Gardening — Each    home 
to     serve     two    fresh 
vegetables  daily; 
Nutrition — the  combination  of  these  two; 
Poultry — Each    farm   flock   to  have   not   less   than   twenty-five 

standard  bred  birds; 
Beautification  of  home  and  grounds. 

The  success  of  the  plan  seems  to  suggest  a  new  and  most 
encouraging  solution  to  the  ever  present  problem  of  the 
backward  and  unprogressive  rural  community.  With  prizes 
that  are  small  enough  to  be  within  reach  of  any  local  budget, 
or  even  the  purse  of  some  individual  public  spirited  donor, 
the  results  have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  outlay,  pre- 
eminent among  them  a  spirit  of  neighborly  competition, 
awakening  pride,  and  community  cooperation. 

Praiseworthy  results  have  been  achieved  in  all  five  depart- 
ments of  the  work,  but  it  is  the  last — beautification  of  home 
and  grounds — which  has  aroused  the  most  remarkable  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm.  Vines  are  beginning  to  cover  new 
fences  and  porches,  flowers  glow  in  neat  beds, 
Italian  rye  covers  the  bare  stretches  where  grass 
will  not  grow.  The  clean-up  work  has  really  been 
of  two  classes — those  isolated  farms  which  have 
only  their  individual  problems  to  consider,  and  the 
towns  where  community  work  had  to  be  done  as 
well.  In  many  villages  an  Achievement 
Day  was  chosen  as  a  part  of  the  program 
and  men,  women  and  children  worked  to- 
gether side  by  side. 

The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  vis- 
ited many  of  the  towns  on  Achievement 
Day  and  her  report  tells  some- 
thing of  what  happened: 

When  the  agent  arrived  at  X 
— at  a  little  before  eight  o'clock, 
she  found  the  streets  filled  with 
women — hoeing,  grubbing  and 
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raking.  Money  had  also 
been  raised  beforehand, 
with  which  were  em- 
ployed colored  women 
who  were  busily  at  work. 
By  mid-day  the  entire 
street  of  the  village  had 
jeen  cleaned,  the  fences 
repaired  by  volunteer  Ne- 
jro  carpenters,  and  several 
of  the  merchants  started 
on  whitewashing  their 
shops.  In  the  afternoon, 
work  was  concentrated  on 
a  plot  of  about  one  acre 
at  the  end  of  the  village, 
right  on  the  ocean,  which 
las  a  beautiful  growth  of 
cedars.  The  undergrowth 
was  grubbed  out,  old  tin 
cans  and  trash  hauled 
away,  two  sheds  and  a 
dilapidated  fence  torn 
down,  and  benches  built 
jetween  some  of  the  trees. 
This  will  be  the  community  parking  grounds,  where  visitors 
will  be  welcome  to  park  their  cars  and  take  their  lunch.  The 
agent  ventures  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  spot  on 
the  whole  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  approach  to  X —  lies  through  land  owned  by  a  citi- 
zen. On  one  side  of  the  road  is  his  pasture,  heretofore  mostly 
occupied  by  hogs.  On  the  other  side  is  a  salt  water  slough 
>ordered  by  beautiful  trees  but  badly  overgrown  with  under- 
>rush.  This  side  was  terminated  by  a  huge  old  commissary 
hat  was  falling  to  pieces.  Before  the  day  was  well  on,  Dr. 
}.  was  pulling  down  this  old  building  at  his  own  expense  and 
lad  put  plows  in  the  pasture  to  prepare  it  for  oats.  This  will 
>e  kept  as  a  lawn  this  winter,  and  he  has  also  donated  to  the 
village  the  entire  creek  edge  to  be  used  as  a  park. 

At  Z —  much  the  same  work  was  done.  The  approach  to 
the  village  was  grubbed,  jasmine,  wistaria  and  wild  azalea 
planted,  and  land  around  the  old  club-house  on  the  river  broken 
for  oaks.  Money  is  now  being  raised  to  renovate  this 
building  for  the  use  of  visitors.  Each  indi- 
vidual garden  had  someone  working  in  it  that 
day 

For  the  rest  of  the  program,  every  one 
of  the  one  hundred  and  three  women 
planted  a  "year  round"  garden,  and  many 
homes  served  vegetables  where  the  diet 
has  been  corn  pone,  pork  and  rice.  Seven- 
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teen  girls  also  planted  gardens,  as  against  eleven  of  last  year. 
Twenty  women  bought  among  them  twenty-three  cows  as 
a  result  of  the  pledge  to  serve  more  milk,  and  cattle  are 
beginning  to  look  sleeker  and  more  prosperous  with  addi- 
tional care  and  better  food.  Two  women  found  that  they 
could  start  out  commercially  with  a  little  assistance  from 
the  agent.  One  is  now  shipping  milk  to  Charleston,  and 
the  other  sells  it  to  passing  motorists.  Oddly  enough,  it 
is  more  frequently  the  women  of  the  families  whose  am- 
bition and  energy  have  found  an  outlet  in  this  work,  while 
husbands  have  awakened  suddenly  to  find  the  trail  to  pros- 
perity already  blazed. 

Poultry  too  is  gaining  in  health  and  prductivity  under  the 
new  plan  of  increasing  the  flock  by  good  stock  only,  and  a 
number  of  women  are  finding  an  excellent  market  for  their 
eggs.  Two  have  started  raising  ducks.  These  birds  are  very 
easy  to  handle,  for  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  they  care  for 
themselves  and  find  their  own  food.  Their  upkeep  is  small 
and  they  bring  excellent  prices. 

In  the  girls'  clubs,  established  for  the  teaching  of  hygiene, 
nutrition  was  especially  stressed,  the  members  were  taught 
the  proper  methods  of  preserving  and  canning  fruits  and 
required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  it  at  home.  The  mothers 
have  cooperated  heartily  and  the  girls  are  becoming  most 
interested  in  the  arts  of  housekeeping.  Lectures  in  their 
clubs  have  also  been  successful  in  putting  over  the  proper 
nutrition  ideas,  and  showing  to  the  children  the  harmfulness 
of  their  old  diet  of  starches,  bacon  and  coffee.  Vegetables 
are  in  style  now,  and  milk  drinking  is  quite  the  latest  thing 
among  the  younger  set. 

With  such  really  remarkable  results  from  a  very  small 
outlay,  the  Foundation  feels  more  than  justified  in  its 
decision  to  continue  the  series  of  awards.  Miss  Alston  is 
planning  to  work  along  much  the  same  lines  during  the 
coming  year  concentrating  her  attention  on  a  territory 
which,  because  of  its  isolated  character, 
has  responded  less  readily  to  improvement 
activity,  and  she  feels  that  the  interest 
already  aroused  will  be  invaluable  to  her 
in  her  future  work.  The  award  has,  in 
her  own  words,  "transformed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  service  and  made  the  carrying 
out  of  it  an  inspiration  and  a  pleasure." 


Educating  Nurses 

By  ISABEL  M.  STEWART 


ONE  gathers  from  a  good  deal  of  the  current 
comment  on  nursing,  that  the  greatest  present 
menace  to  the  profession  is  the  danger  of  over- 
education   or   "over-training"   as   it   is   usually 
called.     In  this  country,  where  education  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of  democracy,  it  is 
strange  that  there  should  be  so  much  fear  that  any  group 
should  get  an  overdose  of  it.     Those  of  us  who  know  the 
extreme  poverty  of  our  nursing  schools,  and  the  seemingly 
unlimited  demands  made  upon  them,  are  far  more  concerned 
about    educational    malnutrition    than    about    over-feeding. 
Proud  as  we  are  of  the  achievements  of  nurses,  we  are  not 


by  any  means  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  nursing 
education. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  general  confusion  lies  in  a  failure  to 
distinguish  between  training  and  education.  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  say  for  myself  that  while  I  have  seen  some  nurses 
who  seemed  over-trained,  I  have  never  seen  one  who  was 
over-educated.  I  doubt  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  over- 
educating  any  human  being,  though  there  may  be  a  danger 
of  over-stressing  one  phase  or  another  of  her  growth  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  the  whole  individual. 

Animals  can  be  trained  to  do  a  great  many  things  very 
skillfully;  even  plants  can  be  trained  in  certain  ways,  but 
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only  human  beings  can  be  educated.  Training  concerns  it- 
self with  stamping  in  certain  habits  and  skills  mainly  through 
the  process  of  repetition ;  education  concerns  itself  with  the 
growth  and  the  development  of  all  the  potentialities  in  the 
individual.  In  comparison  with  education,  training  tends  to 
rely  on  authority  and  coercion,  rather  than  on  guidance  and 
self-direction,  to  create  dependence  rather  than  independ- 
ence and  self-mastery.  There  is  not  much  question  that 
nursing  has  suffered  in  the  past  from  an  emphasis  on  train- 
ing at  the  expense  of  education,  though  training  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  all  education. 

Nursing  education,  like  all  other  branches  of  education, 
should  be  concerned  with  two  main  purposes:  to  meet  social 
needs  and  adjust  the  individual  to  social  requirements;  and 
to  develop  the  individual  herself  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
her  best  welfare  and  happiness  now  and  in  the  future.  The 
nursing  schools  have  usually  emphasized  the  first.  They 
have  been  far  more  concerned  with  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  work  produced  by  their  students,  fitting  these  young 
women  into  the  existing  scheme  of  things,  than  in  rounding 
out  and  satisfying  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  students 
themselves,  or  in  allowing  them  to  grow  along  the  lines  of 
their  own  aptitudes  and  interests.  Indeed,  we  have  some- 
times assumed  that  the  demands  of  nursing  service  are  in- 
compatible with  a  full,  normal,  satisfying  life  for  the  in- 
dividual nurse,  and  that  no  young  woman  is  fit  to  be  a 
nurse  unless  she  is  willing  to  give  herself  up  completely, 
body,  mind  and  spirit,  to  be  molded  and  used  in  any  way 
which  seems  to  best  further  the  needs  of  the  hospital  serv- 
ice or  the  sick  patient.  Recently  a  prosperous  New  York 
surgeon  declared  that  in  order  to  develop  the  right  kind  of 
nursing  spirit,  our  young  pupils  must  be  taught  that  "the 
only  satisfactions  they  must  ever  expect  in  nursing  are  the 
satisfactions  that  come  through  self-sacrifice."  One  won- 
ders whether  he  would  be  willing  to  agree  that  "sauce  for 
the  goose"  might  also  be  "sauce  for  the  gander?"  Florence 
Nightingale  long  ago  vehemently  denied  that  nursing  de- 
manded complete  sacrifice  of  self.  "Nursing  is  not  a  sacri- 
fice," she  insisted;  "it  is  a  life  the  happiest  of  any." 

FORTUNATELY  nursing  does  provide  satisfaction  in 
abundance — an  interesting  life  with  its  wide  range  of 
contacts,  problems  which  constantly  challenge  thought,  con- 
sciousness of  achievement,  the  thrill  of  adventure,  a  few 
modest  material  satisfactions,  and  above  all,  the  gratitude 
and  confidence  of  our  patients.  But  nurses  need  also  satis- 
factions beyond  these.  They  need  recreation  and  play, 
friendship  and  social  life,  intellectual  stimulation  and  spirit- 
ual refreshment,  just  as  other  people  do,  and  we  must  find 
a  place  for  all  these  things  somewhere  in  their  education 
or  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  turning  out  bloodless  automatic 
machines,  or  unnatural  ascetics  instead  of  wholesome  normal 
young  women. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  nurse  as  we  see  her  in 
advertisements  and  plays,  and  very  often  in  real  life  is 
a  neat,  starched,  capable  looking  person,  who  stands  at  the 
doctor's  elbow,  hands  him  his  tools,  takes  his  orders,  and 
carries  them  out  presumably  with  great  efficiency;  but  there 
is  always  something  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  one  of  those 
automatic  toys  which  moves  only  when  someone  pulls  the 
strings.  The  patient  seems  to  be  more  or  less  incidental  to 
the  picture — the  secondary  rather  than  the  primary  object 
of  the  nurse's  attention.  This  is  the  type  of  nurse  whom 
some  doctors  delight  in  calling  "the  hand-maid  of  medicine." 
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She  might  properly  be  called  a  "doctor's  assistant"  or  "med- 
ical aide"  but  she  is  certainly  not  a  complete  nurse  in  either 
the  generic  or  the  Nightingale  sense  of  that  word. 

THE  original  nurse  was  the  mother,  the  one  who  nour- 
ished and  sustained  life.  The  nurse  exists  not  primarily 
to  serve  the  physician  but  to  serve  the  individual  and  the 
community,  to  protect  and  conserve  life  in  both  sick  and  well. 
She  works  hand  in  hand  with  the  doctor  because  he  has  some- 
thing to  give  which  she  cannot  give  and  the  patient  prospers 
best  when  these  two  combine  their  efforts  and  work  in 
harmony,  supplementing  and  helping  each  other.  But  this 
nurse  is  something  much  more  than  the  doctor's  "deputy" 
or  his  "right  hand  man."  The  picture  some  people  seem 
to  have  of  the  nurse  revolving  like  a  pale  satellite  around 
the  great  body  of  medicine  and  shining  only  in  its  reflected 
glory,  is  wrong  both  historically  and  actually.  Imagine  Lil- 
lian D.  Wald  as  a  satellite!  Nursing  has  had  a  different 
genesis  and  an  independent  history,  and  though  its  orbit  lies 
within  that  of  medicine  in  certain  areas,  there  are  many 
functions  of  the  nurse  which  are  as  closely  related  to  social 
work,  to  home  economics,  to  teaching  or  administration,  as 
they  are  to  the  work  of  the  physican. 

The  functions  of  the  nurse  are  constantly  changing.  In 
the  broad  general  field  of  nursing  today,  they  include: 

Guardianship  and  protection,  including  the  physical  care 
and  supervision  of  sick  and  helpless  people  and  attendance 
on  all  ordinary  physical  needs. 

Conservation  and  prevention,  including  the  application  of 
hygiene  and  sanitary  principles  to  the  general  care  of  the 
patient  and  to  his  environment,  the  building  up  of  strength 
and  resistance,  and  all  ordinary  precautions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disease. 

Intelligence  or  scouting  functions,  observing,  recording 
and  reporting  symptoms  and  other  conditions  about  the 
patient  and  his  environment  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
nursing  and  medical  care. 

Therapeutic  or  curative  functions,  giving  definite  treat- 
ments for  disease  conditions  or  assisting  the  physician  in 
medical  or  surgical  measures  or  in  diagnostic  procedures. 

Executive  and  economic  functions,  management  of  the 
general  details  of  the  patient's  care  and  surroundings,  secur- 
ing and  preparing  supplies,  organizing  and  coordinating 
services,  and  so  on. 

Educational  and  advisory  functions,  teaching,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  of  the  patient  and  others  in  the  household  or 
family  group,  showing,  explaining,  suggesting,  training,  as 
required  for  prevention  or  treatment. 

Social  functions,  in  the  sense  of  social  companionship, 
and  also  in  the  larger  sense  of  sharing  in  community  efforts 
to  improve  social  conditions  which  affect  health  and  general 
welfare. 

Professional  functions,  including  service  to  the  nursing 
profession  and  cooperation  with  its  members,  cooperation 
with  other  professional  groups,  the  carrying  out  of  profes- 
sional courtesies,  and  so  forth. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  guardianship  or  custodial 
function  represented  almost  the  whole  duty  of  the  nurse: 
and  she  was  little  more  than  a  keeper  or  attendant.  The 
therapeutic  or  curative  function  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
during  the  last  half  century,  so  that  when  most  people  think 
of  the  nurse,  they  think  of  a  sick-room  where  she  and  the 
physician  are  engaged  in  a  (Continued  on  page  568) 
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A  MERRY  tale  of  the  bathtub  and  a  glimpse  into 
one  way  of  making  history  emerge  from  a  buzz 
of  correspondence  concerning  the  paragraphs  on 
the  Cleanliness  Institute  which  were  published 
in  The  Survey  of  July  15  (p.  408).  Here 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley  was  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  first 
example  of  this  popular  American  institution  was  installed 
in  Cincinnati  in  1842,  and  that  in  Boston  volunteer  bath- 
ing was  forbidden  by  ordinance  as  late  as  1848.  At  once 
an  anxious  reader  from  Baltimore  wrote  in  to  report  that 
a  leading  citizen  of  that  city,  H.  L.  Mencken,  declared 
that  he  himself  had  invented  these  statements  and  had 
published  them  with  the  intent  to  discover  how  far  a  suc- 
culent legend  could  be  spread.  The  source  of  Dr.  Finley 's 
information  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Cleanliness 
Institute,  who  had  left  for  Switzerland  to  attend  an  inter- 
national conference  on  faith  and  order.  Other  members 
of  the  organization  undertook  to  run  to  earth  the  genesis 
of  American  plumbing.  The  data  had  been  taken  from  an 
article  published  in  a  serious  monthly  magazine  in  October, 
1926;  but  back  of  that  they  appeared  in  a  volume  entitled 
the  Story  of  the  Bath  published  in  Chicago  in  1922.  The 
publishers  were  questioned :  their  source  was  "a  well-known 
authority,  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken."  At  present  the  research 
department  of  the  Cleanliness  Institute,  suspending  further 
mention  of  this  interesting  bit  of  folk-lore,  is  engaged  in 
making  a  search  of  pre-Mencken  literature  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  post-Mencken  publications  which  have  accepted 
these  dates,  including  popular  encyclopedias  and  "several 
authoritative  social  service  works."  The  Survey's  original 
correspondent  suggests  hopefully  that  it  would  be  a  great 
joke  if  it  could  be  established  that  these  were  the  facts  after 
all,  but  Mr.  Mencken,  promising  a  full  history  of  the 
Great  Bathtub  Controversy  in  a  volume  now  in  press, 
challenges  all  comers  and  adds  that  he  is  thinking  of  offer- 
ing a  case  of  Brauneberger  1917  to  anyone  who  can  prove 
that  these  "facts"  were  published  anywhere  in  the  world 
before  his  article  appeared. 


NEW  chapters  of  the  story  of  youth  in  the  city  streets 
lie  implicit  in  the  survey  of  Negro  children  in  New 
York  City  just  published  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Negro 
Child  Study  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Urban  League 
and  the  Women's  City  Club  of  New  York.  San  Juan  Hill, 
Harlem  and  the  other  colored  neighborhoods  of  New  York 
have  seen  an  unwonted  rush  of  immigrants  during  the  past 
ten  years,  country-bred,  from  the  farms  and  villages  of 
the  South  and  the  West  Indian  islands.  In  the  wake  of 
each  immigrant  tide  court  records  show  an  increase  in 
delinquency  among  the  children  of  that  particular  group, 


registering  the  painful  readjustment  which  is  likely  to  fall 
heaviest  upon  the  young  members  as  families  are  crowded 
into  the  least  desirable  homes  and  parents  forced  to  pre- 
occupy themselves  with  the  stern  business  of  eking  out  a 
living  under  new  and  strange  conditions.  For  the  Negro 
this  has  been  intensified  by  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
certain  districts  where  he  may  live,  that  many  of  the  amuse- 
ments and  outlets  provided  for  other  races  are  closed  to 
his  children.  In  Harlem,  literary  Negro  Heaven,  the  home 
of  jazz,  blues,  and  the  night  clubs  where  white  people  seek 
amusement,  the  proportion  of  delinquent  and  neglected 
Negro  children  is  from  four  to  six  times  as  great  as  among 
the  white  population  of  New  York  City.  They  are  seldom 
really  bad — these  "delinquent"  children.  Among  white  boys 
the  two  most  common  charges  are  stealing  and  burglary — 
for  Negro  boys  disorderly  conduct  and  desertion  of  home. 
Their  story  calls  insistently  for  the  remedies  the  report 
suggests — chief  among  them  more  chance  for  play,  more 
friendly  help  for  "mild"  delinquents,  opportunities  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  school  yards  after  hours,  Saturdays  and 
in  summer.  Of  fifty  children  picked  at  random  only  one 
had  known  any  organized  recreation. 


ON  the  doctors  devolves  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  forward  march  of  public  health.  Yet  if  their 
efforts  are  to  be  effective,  they  must  be  backed  and  supple- 
mented by  a  host  of  lay  workers,  official  and  voluntary. 
From  time  to  time  misunderstandings  have  arisen  in  one 
camp  or  the  other.  Physicians  have  been  known  to  complain 
that  the  health  and  social  agencies  rush  ahead  without  wise 
scientific  leadership — perhaps  even  toward  "state  medicine"- 
or  that  these  bodies  are  fostering  an  abuse  of  free  medical 
diagnosis  and  treatment  which  operates  unfairly  toward  the 
private  practitioner.  The  non-medical  health  workers,  on 
the  other  hand,  sometimes  have  charged  that  doctors  hold 
jealously  aloof  from  constructive  social  movements,  that 
they  do  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  rapidly  advancing  field 
of  public  health  and  criticize  what  they  do  not  understand. 
Undoubtedly  in  some  cases  there  has  been  some  truth  in 
such  charges  as  these.  Yet  far  more  often  the  trouble  must 
be  laid  to  misunderstanding,  a  misunderstanding  the  more 
natural  since  there  has  been  no  regular  organized  means  of 
contact  between  these  two  related,  yet  distinct  professional 
groups. 

For  this  reason  special  interest  attaches  to  the  report 
recently  approved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society  and  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  its  state  and 
local  committees  on  tuberculosis  and  public  health.  This 
report,  summarizing  the  experience  of  nearly  two  years'  in- 
formal experiment,  gives  not  a  final  solution  of  the  re- 
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spective  rights  and  duties  of  the  medical  profession  and  the 
voluntary  agencies,  but  a  working  plan  which  has  proved 
successful  in  use.  Its  backbone  lies  in  the  cooperation  of 
the  county  organizations  of  both  groups,  through  representa- 
tion on  each  others'  boards  of  directors,  through  joint  com- 
mittees and  joint  meetings.  It  is  recommended  that  new 
or  drastic  changes  in  the  policies  of  the  voluntary  agencies 
be  submitted  to  the  representative  medical  organization  for 
study  and  suggestions  before  they  are  adopted.  Should  a 
point  of  disagreement  arise  which  cannot  be  smoothed  out 
locally,  it  will  be  reported  to  the  state  organization  of 
either  body.  In  this  way  vague,  prejudiced  generalizations 
can  be  reduced  to  concrete  situations  which  may  be  dis- 
cussed and  settled  in  a  friendly  and  intelligent  fashion. 


EMPHASIZING  the  increasing  importance  of  recreation 
for  social  work,  psychiatry  and  medicine,  Northwestern 
University  takes  over  this  month  for  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  the  principal  courses  and  staff  instructors 
of  the  Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago.  Training  in 
group  organization  and  leadership,  in  folk  dances  and  group 
games,  and  in  the  social  aspects  of  play,  directed  by  Neva 
L.  Boyd,  will  be  supplemented  by  many  other  courses  con- 
ducted by  the  department  of  sociology  and  related  courses 
in  the  schools  of  education,  music,  speech  and  commerce. 
Miss  'Boyd's  marked  success  in  serving  one  of  Chicago's  great 
public  playgrounds  as  director  of  its  activities  for  girls  and 
women  opened  to  her  many  years  ago  the  direction  of  the 
department  of  recreation  in  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy.  Its  teaching  and  training  for  recreational 
leadership  were  so  distinctive  that  when  the  other  depart- 
ments of  that  school  were  taken  over  by  the  University  of 
Chicago,  this  work  became  the  independently  established 
Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago,  located  at  Hull 
House.  Here  for  the  past  five  years  it  has  attracted  students 
from  many  colleges,  east  and  west,  offering  the  reciprocally 
valuable  cooperation  of  school,  social  settlement  and  the  com- 
munity centers  of  Chicago,  and  the  unique  combination  of 
practice  in  leadership  under  efficient  supervision  with  the 
academic  technique  of  the  classroom.  The  public  spirited 
offer  of  Northwestern  University  carries  the  potentialities 
of  the  work  still  further  through  the  added  resources  and 
requirements  of  a  great  university. 


TURNING  from  engineering  problems  in  industry  to 
the  human  factor  involved,  technical  experts  met  several 
weeks  ago  to  study  and  discuss  fatigue  at  the  first  summer 
school  of  the  International  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Improvement  of  Human  Relations  in  Industry  at  Baveno, 
Italy.  The  group  was  made  up  of  more  than  fifty  engineers, 
economists,  physiologists,  psychologists,  employers  and  em- 
ployes, representing  thirteen  nationalities.  Its  chairman  was 
Lillian  M.  Gilbreth,  an  American  consulting  engineer  and 
psychologist.  She  writes  us: 

"The  group  itself  was  a  subject  of  never  ending  interest. 
Not  easy  always  to  confine   to  formal   procedure,  seeming 


at  times  rather  to  resent  necessary  routine  and  time  schedules, 
it  listened  hour  after  hour  to  technical  lectures  and  transla- 
tions with  untiring  interest.  It  participated  in  discussion 
with  a  grasp  on  essentials,  a  measurement  by  standards  of 
practice  and  a  passion  to  make  everything  learned  of  direct 
and  immediate  service  that  was  most  impressive." 

The  lectures  covered  the  history  of  fatigue  study,  the 
application  of  fatigue  study  to  a  specific  industry ;  the  length 
of  the  working  day  and  the  results  of  various  limitations 
of  hours ;  fatigue  caused  by  extremes  of  temperature,  dust, 
damp  and  eye  strain ;  and  the  relation  between  type  of  job 
and  individual  temperament. 

Mrs.  Gilbreth  summarizes  the  results  of  the  meetings  as 
follows : 

"No  satisfactory  definition  or  measure  of  fatigue  has  as 
yet  been  made,  though  more  careful  distinctions  between, 
for  example  fatigue  and  weariness,  monotony  and  repetitive 
work  and  so  on,  are  being  drawn. 

"A  clearer  knowledge  was  acquired  of  the  investigations 
that  have  taken  place  and  those  that  should  be  made. 

"A  body  of  facts  on  fatigue  elimination  was  collected, 
evaluated  and  made  available. 

"Methods  of  investigation — laboratory  and  plant — were 
stated,  evaluated  and  made  available. 

"An  outline  was  worked  out,  not  only  of  -what  works  in 
practice,  but  of  why  it  works. 

"A  realization  was  gained  of  likenesses  between  fatigue 
problems  in  all  countries  and  in  all  types  of  industries  that 
warrant  cooperation,  but  differences  mean  the  need  of  adapt- 
ing methods  to  national,  group  and  individual  needs." 

At  the  council  meeting  of  the  Association  that  followed 
the  summer  school  its  sessions  were  commended,  and  it  was 
decided  to  hold  similar  schools  on  related  subjects  yearly 
between  the  triennial  congresses. 


BEFORE  interested  friends  and  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Welfare,  graduation 
ceremonies  were  held  recently  at  the  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  at  Lancaster  for  twenty-seven  girls  who  were  given 
Honorable  Discharge  Certificates. 

The  presentation  of  such  a  certificate  by  the  state  is  a 
mark  of  special  merit  to  a  girl  who  has  succeeded  on  parole 
from  the  school.  In  Massachusetts  girls  are  not  committed 
to  the  school  for  a  period  of  years;  they  are  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools 
until  they  become  21  unless  they  earlier  earn  the  distinction 
of  honorable  discharge.  These  twenty-seven  girls  had  so 
conducted  themselves  in  the  school  and  afterwards  upon 
parole  that  they  were  honorably  discharged  before  attaining 
the  age  of  21.  Three  or  four  times  a  year  such  a  group  is 
graduated  with  proper  ceremonies. 

The  law  which  permits  the  granting  of  honorable  dis- 
charges for  special  merit  was  passed  in  1915,  since  which 
time  339  girls  have  been  so  rewarded.  The  present  group 
averaged  15  years  of  age  upon  admittance  to  the  Industrial 
School,  and  they  remained  there  an  average  of  I  year  and  II 
months  before  being  sent  out  on  parole  to  their  own  homes 
or  to  foster  family  homes.  They  now  average  a  little  more 
than  20  vears  of  age.  Eight  of  these  girls  are  married, 
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and  eighteen  of  them  have  savings  deposited  with  the 
Division  of  Juvenile  Training  aggregating  more  than 
$1,600. 

The  ceremonies  were  opened  with  a  dinner  at  the  school, 
exercises  and  the  presentation  of  the  certificates,  followed  by 
dancing.  Among  the  special  guests  were  the  twelve  women 
visitors  from  the  Division  of  Juvenile  Training,  through 
whose  efforts  the  girls'  successes  were  largely  made  possible, 
and  other  friends  and  relatives  of  the  girls. 


AT  the  request  of  the  governments  of  the  three  Baltic 
States  of  Finland,  Poland,  and  Sweden  a  year  ago  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  decided  to  discuss  at  its 
meeting  this  month  a  resolution,  to  include  the  study  of  the 
alcohol  question  as  a  function  of  the  League  Secretariat. 
A  plan  of  activity  for  the  League  was  drawn  up  by  a  con- 
ference of  experts  which  met  in  Geneva  last  January. 
Since  that  time  three  other  European  nations,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  and  Czecho-Slovakia  have  formally  joined  the 
original  three  in  urging  the  matter  upon  the  Assembly,  and 
within  the  past  month  official  request  has  been  made  by 
the  ambassadors  of  several  of  the  interested  governments 
to  Secretary  Kellogg  in  Washington.  If  officially  invited 
to  participate  in  a  study  of  the  alcohol  question  by  the 
League  of  Nations  the  United  States  can  hardly  decline. 

Under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  it  is  in  Article  22 
dealing  with  mandatory  powers  and  duties  over  half- 
civilized  regions  that  the  liquor  traffic  with  natives  comes 
under  international  ban.  Article  23  provides  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  disease  and  is  concerned  with  the  traffic 
in  opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs,  under  both  of  which 
headings  it  would  appear  logical  to  include  a  study  of  the 
production  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  One  could 
scarcely  conceive  of  an  efficacious  protection  of  the  woman 
and  the  child  which  would  disregard  the  importance  of 
alcohol,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Consultative  Com- 
mission of  the  League,  for  protection  of  children  and  young 
people,  has  already  taken  up  alcoholism  as  a  determining 
factor.  The  supporters  of  the  resolution  see  a  further 
reason  for  active  study  of  the  alcohol  question  by  the 
League  in  Article  23,  Clause  (e),  for  does  not  smuggling 
of  liquor  threaten  the  "just  and  honorable  relations  between 
nations"  and  interfere  with  "freedom  of  communication 
and  of  transit,  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce 
of  all  members  of  the  League"?  Baltic  States  at  their 
Helsingfors  Convention,  and  the  United  States  in  its 
treaties  with  most  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  have 
practically  declared  liquor  smuggling  a  modern  form  of 
piracy,  a  scourge  uncontrollable  by  a  state  single  handed. 
International  peace  which  depends  upon  good  understand- 
ing between  nations  is  found  to  be  seriously  threatened  by 
policies  and  laws  of  individual  nations  in  the  matter  of 
alcohol  traffic. 

In  the  formal  language  of  Geneva  the  approval  of  the 
resolution  by  the  Assembly  will  mean  that  tasks  both 
documentary  and  political  would  fall  upon  the  Secretariat 
or  a  commission  developed  for  this  purpose.  There  will  be 


required  a  central  authority  for  collection  of  the  facts  of 
production  and  consumption  of  alcohol ;  of  agricultural  areas 
used  for  alcohol  crops  (grapes,  barley,  hops,  cider  apples)  ; 
of  persons  engaged  in  manufacture  and  trade,  wholesale  and 
retail,  the  exportation  and  importation,  and  tax  revenue 
from  alcoholic  beverages;  the  relationship  of  per  capita 
consumption  of  alcohol  to  morbidity,  mortality,  dependency, 
and  delinquency;  the  experience  and  practice  of  the  various 
nations  in  teaching  the  effects  of  alcohol  to  school  children  ; 
practical  and  profitable  substitute  uses .  for  products  now 
used  to  make  beverage  alcohol;  agricultural  uses  for  land 
other  than  for  viticulture.  Of  a  political  nature  would  be 
the  proposed  Consultative  Alcohol  Commission  in  its  service 
to  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  in  its  adjustment 
of  the  many  problems  which  have  developed  since  that  sign- 
ing of  the  International  Convention  for  repression  of 
smuggling,  in  assisting  with  accurate  data  when  arbitration 
is  sought  to  adjust  conflicts  between  nations  with  radically 
opposed  policies  of  importation  and  exportation  of  liquor. 
When  the  matter  is  settled,  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
affirmatively,  there  will  be  a  period  during  which  other 
funds  than  those  of  the  League  will  have  to  bear  most  of 
the  cost  of  the  new  work  at  Geneva.  Shall  we  see  the  na- 
tions which  find  alcohol  of  social  benefit  vie  with  others 
where  profit  is  seen  in  its  exclusion  in  generous  support  of 
an  international  clearing  house  of  information  and  service? 
The  International  Bureau  Against  Alcoholism  at  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  supported  by  thirteen  governments  and  at 
present  a  private  organization,  would  probably  be  put  under 
the  authority  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


'  I  'HE  orchards  of  the  middle  west  in  the  period  of  settle- 
[  ment  are  credited  to  Johnny  Appleseed.  In  the  same 
soil  in  the  period  following  the  Civil  War  many  social 
causes  took  root.  The  seeding  down  of  ideas  was  done  by 
many  hands,  often  unheard  of  outside  their  own  localities, 
their  presence  made  known  by  the  springy  community  life 
and  by  the  general  progressive  temper  of  the  region  when 
big  issues  were  afoot.  In  the  sixties  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
(Sarah  M.)  Scofield  located  in  Washington,  Iowa,  and 
their  home  became  a  general  center,  young  and  old  gather- 
ing there  for  inspiration,  direction,  encouragement.  Mrs. 
Scofield's  father  had  been  a  Lutheran  minister  in  Ohio,  her 
husband  was  a  lawyer,  she  was  a  gardener  for  democracy 
in  the  life  of  that  small  western  town.  For  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  her  death  she  had  been  a  resident  of 
Palo  Alto,  California,  and  in  her  later  years  her  active 
interests  did  not  flag.  As  a  member  of  Survey  Associates, 
she  kept  in  touch  with  causes  she  had  long  held  to  heart. 
Only  last  year,  her  daughter  wrote:  "She  has  lived  a  long 
life  sponsoring  progressive  movements  through  their  period 
of  unpopularity,  has  started  and  worked  for  many  schemes 
for  the  betterment  of  the  communities  in  which  she  has 
lived,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  has  seen  many  of  them 
bear  good  fruits.  .  .  .  The  Survey  stirs  the  'war-horse'  spirit 
in  her — that  is  so  anxious  for  Peace  that  it  is  willing  to 
fight  for  it." 


HEALTH 


Finding  the  "Lost" 


By  ALICE  M.  HILL 


IT  is  better  economic  policy  for  the  farmer  to  make  a 
slight  expenditure  for  solder  than  to  continue  to  milk 
the  cow  into  a  pail  with  a  hole  in  it.     Tuberculosis 
clinics  are  faced  with  a  similar  economic  problem  but 
many  of  them  fail  to  realize  it.     Too  many  patients 
are  diagnosed  tuberculous  only  to  be  permitted  to  stray  from 
under  supervision.     It  costs  money  to  diagnose  a  patient. 
This  cost  includes  the  services  of  the  physician  who  makes 
the  physical   examination,   of  the  nurse  who  searches  out 
the  suspect  and  who  attends  during  the  examination,  and 
of  the  directing  executives,  as  well  as  overhead  expense  such 
as  rent,  heat,  light,  water,  janitor  services.     All  these  are 
direct  charges  against  the  cost  of  the   patient's   diagnosis. 
Indirect,  but  proper,  charges  include  also  some  share  of  the 
cost  of  weeding  out  the  numerous  non-tuberculous  in  the 
search  for  the  tuberculous.     Obviously  the  average  cost  of 
rinding  a  tuberculous  patient  is  appreciable. 

That  many  patients  are  lost  from  sight,  some  as  soon 
as  diagnosed,  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  both  be- 
cause of  the  waste  of  funds  expended  and  because  of  the 
loss  of  dividends  in  the  form  of  increased  health  protection. 
Figures  for  the  actual  number  "lost"  vary  according  to  the 
community  and  are  not  easy  to  obtain.  During  the  year 
1924,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Health 
for  that  year,  2,921  cases  were  removed  from  the  register 
of  the  tuberculosis  clinics  of  the  New  York  City  Health 
Department  for  non-attendance. 

It  is  not  stated  how  many  of  these  patients  placed  them- 
selves under  the  care  of  private  physicians  and  how  many 
"removed  to  some  other  address  and  could  not  be  located." 
The  number  of  cases  so  removed  from  the  register  exceeded 
the  number  of  new  diagnosed  cases  added  to  the  register 
during  the  same  year  by  199.  In  Chicago  during  1924, 
J>959  patients  were  discharged  fey  the  dispensaries  as  "not 
found,"  while  5,276  new  cases  were  diagnosed  by  the  dis- 
pensaries during  the  year;  at  the  clos>e  of  the  year  3O.758 
were  under  supervision.  (Biennial  Report  for  1923  and 
1924,  City  of  Chicago  Municipal  Tuberculous  Sanitarium, 
pp.  61,  65,  71.) 

A  situation  analogous  to  that  in  the  clinics  exists  wit.*1 
respect  to  those  cases  reported  to  the  health  departments 
of  cities.  During  1925  the  Boston  Health  Department 
"undertook  one  of  its  periodic  surveys  to  determine  the 
present  condition  of  the  12,540  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis which  according  to  ...  office  records  were  pre- 
sumably alive  and  living  in  Boston.  Of  these  12,540  cases, 
9,106  were  found  to  be  still  alive  and  living  in  the  city  .  .  . 
Of  the  remaining  3,434  cases,  about  3,000  were  so  complete- 


Bulletin,  Health  Department,  City  of  Boston,  March  1926, 
p.  I.)  Boston  assumed  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  left 
the  city.  In  New  York  City  at  the  close  of  1924  of  the 
28,471  diagnosed  cases  in  the  register,  6,114  were  listed 
as  "homeless  and  not  found."  (City  of  New  York,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Report,  1924,  p.  54.) 

We  are  told  that  the  clinic  can  not  afford  to  spend  very 
much  time  hunting  for  these  patients.  But  can  it  afford  to 
spend  as  little  as  it  does?  An  investment  has  been  made  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  patient.  If  he  continues  under  the  care 
of  the  clinic  or  places  himself  under  the  supervision  of  some 
private  physician  the  investment  probably  will  be  profitable. 
But  of  what  value  is  the  diagnosis  alone,  or  the  diagnosis 
plus  a  bare  start  on  supervision  ?  The  patient  who  is  "lost" 
may  not  think  himself  ill.  Possibly  he  is  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease.  By  the  time  he  is  "found"  again  by  the 
clinic  or  by  a  private  physician  the  tuberculous  disease  may 
be  so  advanced  that  arrest  is  practically  impossible.  Mean- 
time he  may  have  been  spreading  the  disease  to  others. 

A  patient  once  discovered  seldom  needs  be  "lost"  if  some 
one  connected  with  the  clinic  has  a  slight  detective  sense. 
Unquestionably  it  is  easier  for  a  local  agency  to  keep  track 
of  a  patient  than  for  a  sanatorium  to  do  so.  Yet  in  North 
Carolina,  with  almost  no  local  workers  to  fall  back  upon 
for  aid,  the  State  Sanatorium  knows  what  has  happened  to 
nearly  every  patient  who  has  left  the  institution  in  the  past 
thirteen  years. 

How  can  so  many  patients  drop  completely  out  of  sight 
between  one  visit  and  the  next?  How  many  genuine  at- 
tempts are  made  to  find  the  "lost"  patient?  It  would 
appear  that  many  attempts  stop  when  the  nearest  human 
being  accessible  reports  that  the  family  has  moved  to  parts 
unknown.  Why  should  not  the  searcher  go  a  bit  further 
and  ask  if  there  is  not  some  friend  of  the  patient  who  can 
tell  where  the  latter  moved?  Even  in  large  cities  almost 
every  person  makes  a  contact  with  someone  nearby  who 
can  give  some  information  regarding  that  person  and  will, 
if  properly  approached.  The  storekeeper  may  know.  Or, 
if  a  household  moved,  some  one  moved  it.  It  is  a  good  idea 
for  the  clinic  to  be  on  close  terms  with  the  firms  which  do 
the  moving  of  the  city.  Why  not  ask  the  police  officer 
oyi  the  beat?  The  postman  frequently  will  be  of  help.  In 
srr,aller  places  the  postmaster  as  a  rule  is  glad  to  render 
servu<:e- 


GOVERNMENT   rules   prevent   giving  out  informa- 
tj^n  about  forwarding  addresses  but  usually,  if  he  feels 
he  canno*  &ve  a  definite  address,  the  postmaster  will  be 

ly  lost  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  try  to  find  them  or  willing  tc1'  state  tnat  f^e  patient  has  or  has  not  moved  out 
to  learn  what  had  become  of  them  with  the  resources  at  of  the  disf  r'ct'  c'tv  or  county,  which  the  clinic  serves.  Of 
the  command  of  the  Boston  Health  Department.  (Monthly  course  the  Patient  who  has  moved  ought  to  be  referred  to 
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the  appropriate  organization  in  the  new  community  to  which 
he  has  gone,  and  the  sketchy  information  outlined  from  the 
postmaster  will  not  permit  of  this,  but  if  the  patient  is 
known  still  to  be  within  the  area  there  is  greater  incentive 
to  make  the  effort  to  find  him. 

Do  clinics  make  the  use  they  might  of  the  central  bureau, 
to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  communities  of  any  size, 
which  registers  the  cases  known  to  social  agencies?  Be- 
cause tuberculosis  is  a  health  rather  than  a  relief  problem, 
data  for  comparatively  few  cases  known  to  clinics  are  sent 
by  the  latter  to  such  a  bureau.  It  is  only  on  the  cases  for 
which  a  clinic  sends  data  that  the  bureau  makes  a  report 
to  the  clinic  as  to  other  agencies  interested  in  the  patient 
and  new  addresses  learned.  If  the  names  of  all  the  "lost" 
patients  were  to  be  compared  with  the  names  of  cases  on 
file  with  the  registration  bureau,  a  considerable  number 
would  be  "found"  again.  This  procedure  need  not  involve 
the  registering  of  cases  with  the  bureau  not  considered  with- 
in its  field,  or  more  clerical  work  than  that  necessary  in 
transcribing  the  new  data  found. 

In  communities  where  many  cases  slip  from  sight  might 
not  the  social  history  of  the  diagnosed  case  be  enlarged  a 
bit  with  a  view  to  making  the  finding  easier?  Would  it 
be  considered  unethical  to  ask  to  what  lodge  the  patient 
or  some  member  of  his  family  belongs?  Or  to  ask  for  the 
address  of  a  relative  inclined  to  stay  put? 

If  the  family  of  the  patient  includes  a  child  of  school  age 
the  teacher  should  be  able  to  furnish  the  new  address  to 
responsible  inquirers. 


If  <:he  patient  or  some  member  of  his  family  has  an  occu- 
pation another  person  with  the  same  occupation  is  likely  to 
know  about  him.  People  of  the  same  mental  caliber  are 
likely  to  know  about  others  with  similar  interests.  Some 
years  ago  in  the  course  of  a  survey  of  mental  defectives  in 
a  rural  county  the  persons  making  the  study  were  interested 
to  find  that  when  a  mental  defective  seemed  "lost,"  another 
mental  defective,  even  one  who  lived  twenty  miles  or  more 
away,  could  be  found  to  give  the  directions  needed  to 
locate  him. 

The  agents  of  industrial  insurance  companies  often  know 
patients  and  their  addresses,  since  they  call  in  the  home  at 
frequent  intervals. 

Frequently  persons  of  one  family  name  know  where  an- 
other of  the  same  name  lives,  even  though  the  latter  may 
not  be  related  or  known  by  sight. 

Rarely  would  it  be  necessary  in  tracing  patients  to  employ 
all  of  these  aids.  From  certain  sources  of  information,  as 
the  postmaster  and  the  registration  bureau,  inquiries  could 
be  made  by  the  wholesale  at  intervals.  If  the  workers  in 
the  district  were  to  keep  in  mind  those  patients  who  have 
dropped  from  sight  and  conscientiously  desire  to  locate  them, 
they  would  find  that  a  surprising  number  of  leads  would 
crop  up  in  the  course  of  the  performance  of  their  regular 
duties. 

The  chief  essential  to  having  a  small  number  of  "lost" 
cases  is  the  determination  that  no  cases  whatever  shall 
be  lost. 

Solder  up  the  leaks! 


Work  for  the  Ex-Tuberculous 

By  ALICE  CAMPBELL  KLEIN  and  GRANT  THORBURN,  M.  D. 


THE  chief  problem  of  the  ex-tuberculous  patient  is 
the  choice   of  work,   which   is   suitable  not  over- 
taxing.   There  has  been  little  but  generalities  upon 
which   to   base    vocational   advice    in    these   cases. 
Three  years  ago,  in  response  to  the  need  and  de- 
mand for  such  information  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association  began  a  three-year  experiment  in  super- 
vised placement  for  the  tuberculous.    This  experiment  has 
yielded  some  definite  facts  which  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  their  publication  in  advance  of  the  comprehensive 
study  of  the  cases  which  is  in  preparation. 

The  suggestions  which  are  the  outcome  of  this  study 
are  made  primarily  for  patients  with  inactive  disease  and  a 
negative  sputum,  in  whom  the  disease  is  in  a  quiescent,  ap- 
parently arrested  or  an  arrested  condition.  Further  special 
limitations  on  jobs  other  than  those  noted,  of  course,  would 
be  necessary  in  cases  of  bone  or  skin  tuberculosis,  or  in  the 
presence  of  such  complicating  factors  as  heart  lesions,  par- 
tial blindness  or  other  additional  disabilities. 

First,  perhaps,  should  be  noted  the  types  of  work  which 
have  been  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  these  people.  For  the 
sake  of  the  public,  they  should  not  take  positions  which 
require : 

Handling  of  food  or  drink,  or  handling  or  washing  dishes. 
(Handling  wrapped  bundles  is  allowable.) 

Any  work  with  non-tuberculous  children  under  working  age. 

Work  on  unsterilized  articles,  such  as  clothing,  toilet  articles, 
or  toys,  which  non-tuberculous  children  will  use. 


Work  which  brings  the  patient  in  close  personal  contact  with 
other  persons,  such  as  barbering,  or  dentistry. 

Jobs  involving  muscular  strain,  particularly  on  the  chest, 
such  as  carrying,  lifting  or  pushing.  This  eliminates  all  farm 
work,  and  all  such  work  as  carrying  heavy  sample  cases,  bell- 
hopping,  running  freight  elevators,  heavy  porter  work,  delivery 
work  and  chauffeuring  where  repairs  have  to  be  made. 

Occupations  which  are  unsuitable  for  the  sake  of  the 
patient  include: 

Jobs  which  cause  general  fatigue,  such  as  would  be  incurred 
by  stair  climbing,  excessive  walking,  constant  standing,  or 
working  under  nervous  strain.  This  includes  such  jobs  as 
canvasser  or  collector,  inside  watchman  where  stairs  must  be 
used,  department  store  clerking  when  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
sit  down,  and  piece  work  where  high  tension  must  be 
maintained. 

Work  where  the  immediate  job  or  those  near  it  involve 
fumes  or  marked  odors.  This  covers  industrial  processes 
where  acids  are  used,  such  as  metal  polishing,  battery  making, 
soldering,  manufacture  of  celluloid  novelties,  all  paint  work, 
banana  oil  processes,  operations  on  fancy  leather  goods,  cigar 
making,  press  room  work  in  the  printing  business,  and  so  on. 

Processes  where  the  immediate  vicinity  or  the  general  at- 
mosphere is  dusty,  such  as  carpentry  or  leather  work  where 
no  blower  system  is  provided;  cement  work,  stone-cutting, 
mechanical  dentistry,  lens-grinding,  and  certain  forms  of  polish- 
ing, buffing,  and  the  like.  These  jobs  and  those  in  the  preceding 
group  are,  of  course,  particularly  to  be  avoided  by  those  whose 
throats  are  tuberculous  or  even  inflamed. 

Work  involving  extremes  of  temperature,  draughts,  bad  air, 
or  exposure  to  inclement  weather.  In  this  group  are  included 
work  in  cold  storage  plants,  in  rooms  where  many  gas  heaters 
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or  Bunsen  burners  are  used,  subway  jobs,  work  on  elevated 
railroad  lines  except  where  proper  shelter  is  provided,  and 
most  work  on  docks  or  other  draughty  places.  Pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is,  of  course,  sometimes  complicated  by  emphysema 
and  asthma,  and  such  jobs  as  these  are  particularly  to  be 
avoided  in  such  cases. 

Processes  involving  marked  vibration,  such  as  is  felt  in  op- 
erating certain  machines — the  pebbling  machine  in  leather  work, 
for  instance,  the  bottom-leveler  machine  in  shoe  manufacture. 

Jobs  averaging  more  than  nine  hours  a  day  for  shop  work- 
ers or  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  for  office  work — with  the 
possible  exception  of  watchmen's  jobs  or  other  positions  where 
the  duties  are  not  active.  This  cuts  out  much  of  the  seasonal 
trade  work  where  overtime  is  required  in  the  rush  seasons; 
and  it  also  eliminates  most  bank  and  insurance  work,  since 
overtime  is  frequently  required. 

All  jobs  where  there  is  not  a  reasonable  amount  of  sunlight, 
ventilation,  and  sanitation,  and  where  more  than  three  flights 
of  stairs  ordinarily  have  to  be  climbed  to  reach  work. 

Though  it  certainly  is  easier  to  tell  the  ex-tuberculous 
patient  what  to  avoid  than  what  to  do,  the  three-year  study 
of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  has 
disclosed  five  general  occupational  classifications  within 
which  the  average  patient  may  find  satisfactory  work.  These 


Professional,  executive,  or  artistic  work  where  the  responsi- 
bilities are  not  over-taxing. 

Clerical  or  office  work  which  is  not  greatly  rushed. 

Light  factory  work  which  involves  none  of  the  hazards  listed 
among  the  unsuitable  occupations,  such  as:  assembly,  packing, 
inspecting,  testing,  labelling,  cashiering,  machine  feeding,  simple 
machine  operating;  many  of  the  skilled  processes  in  the  light 
trades,  such  as  cabinet  work,  jewelry-making,  pen  point  work, 
the  needle  trades  when  conditions  are  good,  lamp-shade  work, 
bookbinding,  radio  operating,  clerical  work;  monotype  operat- 
ing (linotype  work  is  not  suitable),  work  on  eyeglass  frames, 
and  so  on. 

Odd  jobs  as  light  porter,  telephone  operator  on  small  switch- 
boards where  individual  mouthpiece  is  used,  or  bell-boy,  when 
the  duties  are  somewhat  varied  and,  therefore,  not  fatiguing. 

Almost  any  position  from  director  down  to  orderly  in  a 
tub  rculosis  sanitorium,  provided  no  heavy  manual  labor  is  in- 
vol.  d.  The  special  advantages  of  the  sanitorium  regime  and 
the  constant  medical  surveillance  often  are  somewhat  offset, 
however,  by  the  danger  the  ex-patient  runs  of  becoming  in- 
stitutionalized unawares.  For  this  reason,  one  often  hesitates 
to  recommend  sanitorium  positions  for  young  people. 

THERE  are  conditions  external  to  the  job  itself  which 
may  affect  a  given  job  adversely  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  ex-patient,  and  these  must  be  borne  in  mind.  For  instance, 
a  long  subway  or  train  trip  to  and  from  work,  or  the  un- 
avoidable mingling  and  jostling  with  great  crowds,  add  to 
the  strain  of  a  working  day.  Therefore,  if  these  cannot  be 
avoided,  the  day's  work  should  be  proportionately  shorter. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  patient's  peace  of  mind — or  lack 
of  it — is  an  important  factor  in  the  amount  of  fatigue  which 
his  work  induces.  Therefore  his  work  and  surroundings 
should  be,  so  far  as  possible,  familiar;  the  income  he  de- 


rives therefrom  should  be  adequate;  he  should  have  a  feel- 
ing of  permanency  on  the  job  and  some  prospect  of  advance- 
ment in  return  for  doing  his  work  well. 

Not  the  least  essential  to  the  needed  feeling  of  security 
is  the  knowledge  that  the  employer  is  aware  of  his  tuber- 
culous condition  and  does  not  fear  it.  This,  and  the  ex- 
patient's  confidence  that  his  work  is  not  going  to  prove 
harmful,  all  help  to  minimize  his  exhaustion  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

IN  classifying  ex-patients  according  to  work  capacity,  the 
following  points  are  basic: 
The  duration  and  history  of  the  disease. 
The  character  and  extent  of  the  lesion. 
The  symptoms  of  the  disease,  if  any. 
The  complications  to  the  pulmonary  condition,  if  any. 
The  previous  work  history,  particularly  since  the  onset 

of  the  disease. 

The  intelligence  and  probable  cooperation  of  the  patient. 
The  patient's    home  conditions,   so    far   as   they  can   be 

learned. 

On  the  basis  of  these  seven  points,  each  person  referred 
for  placement  should  be  placed,  according  to  work  capacity, 
in  one  of  the  following  groups.  The  jobs  should  be  chosen 
not  only  in  accordance  with  this  work-capacity  classifica- 
tion, but  with  the  principles  outlined  covering  suitable  and 
unsuitable  jobs. 

The  suggested  classification  is: 

Maximum  Capacity. — Those  able  to  do  a  normal  day's 
"selected"  work.  That  is,  eight  hours'  office  work,  or  nine 
hours'  shop  work,  up  to  twelve  hours'  inactive  work. 

Limited  Capacity. — Those  able  to  do  part-time  "selected" 
work. 

A.  Six  hours  under  ordinary  conditions. 

B.  Four  hours   under  ordinary  conditions. 

C.  Four  hours'  work,  seated,  done  during  the  daytime  and 
in  a  work  place  near  the  home. 

Minimum  Capacity. — Those  able  to  work  in  specially  super- 
vised surroundings  only,  that  is,  in  a  sheltered  work  shop,  or 
sanatorium.  This  may  also  include  home  work  provided  the 
patient  does  not  have  to  call  for  and  deliver  the  product. 

Each  patient  should  be  studied  by  his  own  physician  and 
his  individual  work  capacity  described  in  terms  which  the 
placement  worker  can  understand  before  a  job  is  procured 
for  him.  The  classification  is  suggested  in  order  to  make 
this  possible — it  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  already  in 
use  in  the  heart  clinics. 

We  believe  that  through  this  the  placement  worker  can 
interpret  the  physician's  estimate  of  the  patient's  work- 
tolerance;  and  also  that  the  physician  in  making  recom- 
mendation for  these  patients,  should  describe  them  not  only 
in  terms  of  the  classification  of  disease,  but  also  add  to  it 
the  work  capacity — and  thereby  a  great  advantage  would  be 
gained  in  the  suitable  placement  and  the  intelligent  advise- 
ment of  the  tuberculous  case. 
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Fifty-three  Experiment  Stations! 

By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

CAN  we  afford  it?  Don't  we  really  care  to  follow 
science?  Does  experience  stop  at  state  boundaries? 
Do  tubercle  bacilli  behave  as  inconsistently  as  people? 

In  the  eighty  pages  of  State  Health  Department  Super- 
vision in  the  Control  of  Tuberculosis,  Robert  E.  Plunkett, 
M.D.,  Director,  Division  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  puts  us  on  parade,  state,  terri- 
tory, and  district,  laughing  when  he  is  not  weeping  at  our 
irrational  and  incompetent  performances.  At  least  he  shows 
what  a  ludicrous  matter  is  much  of  the  statistical  record 
keeping,  how  uneven  is  the  work  to  find  and  heal  the  tuber- 
culous, how  trifling  has  been  the  advance  through  these 
twenty-five  years  of  wordy  warfare  under  the  aegis  of  the 
double  bar  cross. 

The  National  Tuberculosis  Association  publishes  this 
pamphlet.  Go!  get  it!  you  tuberculosis  executives,  visiting 
nurses,  local  associations  for  health.  Read,  ponder,  and  per- 
haps even  act,  on  the  scourge  of  facts  given  by  your  state 
departments  of  health,  and  assembled  fairly  so  that  all  may 
read  and  understand. 

How  can  we  act  as  if  we  had  arrived,  in  the  social  or 
civic  sense,  or  continue  blithely  in  a  maze  of  make-beli'eve 
when  even  in  the  best  equipped,  richest,  least  illiterate,  most 
law  abiding  of  states  we  find  that  almost  one  half  of  all 
tuberculous  patients  who  die  were  not  reported  at  all  or 
only  after  death  ?  In  the  name  of  all  the  barn-doors-closed- 
after-horses'-exits  what  are  we  as  a  people  thinking  about? 
Would  the  underwriters  make  any  trouble  for  a  city  if  45 
per  cent  of  the  fires  were  allowed  to  burn  themselves  out? 
Yet  almost  a  quarter  of  all  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  reported 
by  the  death  certificate  were  never  even  acknowledged  to 
the  Health  Officer,  in  New  York  State's  population,  even 
after  the  patient's  death. 

While  the  amiable  optimists  of  Framingham  declare  there 
are  ten  cases  of  detectable  tuberculosis  for  every  death  per 
annum,  and  the  hypercritical  Allan  Krause  proves  that  five 
active  cases  can  be  found  for  each  annual  death  from  this 
disease,  and  while  the  very  lowest  common  or  garden 
health  officer  ratio  is  accepted  as  three  cases  per  death  per 
annum,  there  are  only  two  states  which  have  reached  even 
this  last  lowest  goal,  and  only  five  more  states  in  which 
from  two  to  three  cases  of  tuberculosis  have  been  reported 
for  each  death  registered  from  this  disease.  In  only  twenty- 
six  of  the  states  or  territories  were  there  as  many  patients 
with  tuberculosis  reported  as  there  were  deaths  from  the 
disease.  Talk  about  ostriches,  their  middle  initials  must 
have  been  M.  D. 

And  even  when  tuberculosis  is  reasonably  well  reported 
as  in  Kansas  and  Maryland  we  find  that  rarely  are  as  many 
as  20  per  cent  of  them  discovered  in  the  incipient  stage  of 
the  disease.  Furthermore  each  year  shows  a  smaller  rather 
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than  a  larger  per  cent  of  all  reported  cases,  classified  as  in 
the  incipient  stage.  Almost  uniformly  each  year  in  New 
York  State  over  30  per  cent  of  all  reported  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis are  found  to  be  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease 
at  the  time  of  the  report. 

Baldly  stated  it  is  certainly  not  by  virtue  of  an  intelligent, 
consistent,  uniform  public  health  control  that  tuberculosis 
has  diminished  as  a  cause  of  death.  While  prosperity  lasts 
tuberculosis  is  certain  to  continue  its  fall  to  a  subordinate 
place  among  the  first  ten  causes  of  death.  Dr.  Plunkett's 
study  is  heavy  with  implications,  and  offers  incentive  to 
modesty  on  the  part  of  health  officers  and  tuberculosis 
associations. 
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BOSTON  has  opened  still  another  Health  Unit,  the  fourth 
in  her  public  health  plan,  and  the  third  under  the  cooperation 
of  the  George  Robert  White  Fund.  Four  years  ago  the 
Boston  Health  League  and  allied  interests  urged  and  secured 
the  application  of  the  income  of  the  George  Robert  White 
Fund  to  the  development  of  Health  Units.  This  Fund  given 
by  a  public  spirited  business  man  totals  several  million  dollars. 
Its  income  is  to  be  applied  to  "works  of  public  utility  and 
beauty  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Boston."  The  first  Unit  was  constructed  in  the  North 
End;  the  second  in  East  Boston;  the  third  in  South  Boston. 
It  is  one  of  the  terms  of  this  gift  that  all  public  utilities 
created  under  the  Fund  shall  be  maintained  by  the  city  out  of 
public  funds.  It  is  the  practice  therefore  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Health  Units  for  the  city  to  conduct  them  through  its 
department  of  health.  The  same  architects  have  had  charge 
of  the  development  from  the  beginning,  so  that  this  third  unit 
combines  all  of  the  advantages  and  seeks  to  eliminate  the  few 
disadvantages  thus  far  discovered  in  previous  construction.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  to  make  the  building  and  its  equip- 
ment adequate  to  the  proposed  uses,  yet  there  is  no  unnecessary 
adornment  to  be  found.  The  x-ray,  dental  and  other  equipment 
in  this  last  unit  cost  some  $35,000.  In  the  building  are  housed 
branch  offices  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare,  the 
Family  Welfare  Society,  the  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau,  the 
Boston  Provident  Association,  the  Jewish  District  Service,  the 
Community  Health  Association,  and  other  private  incorporated 
charitable  enterprises,  in  addition  to  the  city  Department  of 
Health.  Jointly  the  group  conduct  a  series  of  clinics  drawing 
the  public  schools  closely  into  cooperation. 

WHAT  twenty  years  has  meant  in  the  movement  for  child 
health  is  suggested  in  the  silhouettes  on  this  and  the  facing 
page,  taken  from  the  charts  prepared  for  the  last  annual 
meeting,  of  the  American  Child  Health  Association.  Stiff 
gymnastics  are  giving  place  to  free  play;  cut  and  dried  book 
lessons  to  actual  practice  in  the  habits  that  make  for  health 
and  growth ;  while  the  expansion  of  routine  medical  examina- 
tions to  include  the  education  of  the  mother  and  follow-up  by 
the  nurse  helps  to  make  them  more  than  a  matter  of  formality 
and  statistics  by  setting  in  motion  the  desire  and  the  means  to 
correct  the  physical  defects  which  they  disclose.  In  twenty 
years  the  infant  deathrate  of  this  country  has  been  cut  by  more 
than  50  per  cent  and  the  general  expectation  of  life  lengthened 
by  ten  years,  but  the  number  of  mothers  who  die  in  childbirth 
in  the  United  States  continues  higher  than  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world  and  even  shows  a  slight  increase  in  rate. 
For  reproductions  oi  these  drawings  and  graphs  in  chart  or 
slide  form  write  the  American  Child  Health  Association,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Lions5  Libraries 


By   MAI   A.  CLINEDINST 


A"ie  fall  term  opens  in  the  little  red  brick  country 
school   houses   of   York   County,    Pennsylvania, 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  will  be  looking  for- 
ward  to  the  books  which  the  Lions'   Club  of 
York  brings  them  each  month  during  the  school 
year.     Realizing  that  the  elementary  grades  give  the  best 
opportunity  for  guiding  children  toward  good  reading,  the 
Club  appointed  a  committee  in  1925  to  look  into  the  library 
plans  outlined  by  the  Lions'  International  the  previous  year. 
Examination  of  this  project  led  to  the  discovery  that  it  was 
not  practical  for  York,  owing  to  the  limited  facilities  of  the 
town  library,  but  after  conferences  with  the  writer  it  was 
found  possible  to  extend  to  the  isolated  schools  of  the  county 
the  system  of  small  circulat- 
ing libraries  which  had  been 
started  in  the  public  schools 
of    the    town    some    years 
earlier. 

By  this  plan  collections  of 
twenty  carefully  chosen 
books  are  sent  to  the  schools 
and  left  there  for  a  month 
in  the  charge  of  the  teacher. 
The  books  are  issued  at 
least  once  a  week  for  read- 
ing at  home  or  in  spare 
moments  at  school,  so  that 
each  child  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  several  in 
turn,  and  often  to  read  all 
of  them.  The  books  are 
housed  in  substantial  wood- 
en boxes  equipped  with 
hinges,  locks  and  handles, 
which  serve  as  an  open 
bookshelf  in  the  classroom 
and  as  a  closed  container  in 
transportation.  A  list  of  the 
contents,  an  itinerary  of 
transfer  dates  from  school- 
room to  schoolroom,  and  a  simple  charging  outfit  are  en- 
closed with  each  traveling  library.  The  boxes  are  circulated 
by  volunteers  from  the  Lions'  Club,  who  make  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  their  distribution  on  the  allotted  dates  and  thus 
keep  in  personal  touch  with  the  children  and  their  reading. 

A  report  blank  is  sent  out  every  month  from  the  Club  to 
record  the  circulation  of  books  in  the  individual  rooms  and 
is  returned  to  the  Club.  Little  time  or  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  is  required.  In  some  instances  one  of  the 
older  pupils  has  charge  of  the  library  hour.  At  the  close  of 
the  school  year  the  libraries  are  returned  to  the  Lions'  Club 
for  inventory.  Books  and  boxes  are  examined  for  repairs. 


Woodcut  by  Herbert  Pullinger  from  The  Woodcut  of  Today,  London  Studio 
The  District  School 


Wornout  books  must  be  discarded,  plans  for  the  coming  year 
are  discussed  and  additional  books  are  bought  and  catalogued. 
At  the  start  a  survey  of  rural  schools  was  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  county  school  superintendent  to  determine 
which  schools  were  most  in  need  of  aid,  and  the  teachers  of 
these  schools  were  invited  to  a  meeting  at  the  Lions'  Club 
at  which  instructions  as  to  methods  of  charging  and  distri- 
bution were  given.  The  library  committee  of  the  Lions, 
aided  by  the  women's  auxiliary  and  the  public  school  libra- 
rian, prepared  and  catalogued  the  books  and  arranged  them 
in  the  traveling  boxes,  which  had  been  made  by  two  Boy 
Scouts,  sons  of  *wo  members  of  the  Lions'  Club.  The  first 
year  there  were  twelve  collections  of  twenty  books  each, 

selected  from  a  list  of  stand- 
ard titles  submitted  by  the 
writer.  The  average  cost  was 
$30  for  each  box  of  twenty 
books,  not  including  the  con- 
struction of  the  boxes.  The 
third  month  of  operation 
showed  1,032  readings  of 
the  240  books,  an  average 
of  five  readers  to  a  book  and 
an  excellent  testimonial  of 
the  children's  appreciation. 
Last  year  there  were  30 
boxes  or  a  total  of  600 
books  in  circulation  over 
four  different  routes  lead- 
ing from  York,  and  the  esti- 
mated readings  during  the 
school  year  showed  a  total 
of  at  least  30,000,  and  this 
fall  the  number  of  boxes 
and  books  is  to  be  doubled. 
The  Lions'  Club  of  York 
recognizes  the  traveling  li- 
braries as  its  major  activity 
and  budgets  an  appropriate 
sum  each  year  for  main- 
tenance and  development  of  the  service. 

Discussions  and  dramatizations  of  the  books  in  the  class- 
rooms show  that  they  are  carefully  read.  Interest  moreover 
is  not  confined  to  the  children  alone,  for  parents  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters  eagerly  anticipate  the  arrival  of  a  travel- 
ing library.  One  little  girl  who  was  reading  Joanna  Spyri's 
Heidi  at  home  was  asked  by  her  mother,  who  was  illiterate, 
to  "read  her  the  pictures."  Not  satisfied  by  pictures  alone,  she 
then  asked  the  child  to  read  the  book  aloud  and  the  next  day 
sent  her  to  school  with  the  question, "Where  is  Switzerland  ?" 
In  the  isolated  roads  of  York  County,  Pa.,  new  worlds  are 
being  opened  to  the  imagination,  new  interests  established. 
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New  Towns  for  Old 


By  GEDDES  SMITH 


THE  wily  peddler  in  the  story  of  Aladdin's  lamp, 
who  went  up  and  down   the  streets  of   Baghdad 
crying  "New  lamps  for  old,"  was  trying  to  get 
the  better  of  his  customers.    He  knew  that  a  very 
special  virtue  lay  in  the  old  lamp  which  he  hoped 
to  take  in  trade — a  magical  power  for  which  no  amount  of 
shiny  new  brass  could  compensate. 

But  since  his  day  the  cadence  of  his  cry  has  been  borrowed 
hundreds  of  times  by  reformers  who  have  persistently  turned 
the  phrase  inside  out.  New  lands  for  old,  new  creeds  for 
old,  new  thoughts  for  old,  they  have  cried,  and  they  have 
sincerely  believed  that  the  new  thing  they  offered  was  so 
much  the  better  that  the  wise  man  would  hurry  to  his 
doorstep  to  make  the  exchange. 

John  Nolen  uses  the  phrase  in  this  sense  as  the  title  of 
his  suggestive  and  encouraging  book  on  town  planning 
(New  Towns  for  Old,  by  John  Nolen.  Marshall  Jones  Co. 
177  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey),  but  he  gives 
himself  away  on  the  jacket  for  he  has  allowed  his  publishers 
to  decorate  it  with  a  drawing  of  a  perfectly  good  Gothic 
church  designed  by  that  arch-revenant  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
— a  draft  of  the  old  vintage  if  there  ever  was  one.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Nolen  is  in  love  with  his  old  towns, 
and  for  that  very  reason  creates  new  ones — a  paradox  which 
gives  me  the  text  for  some  comment  on  the  new  towns  in 
his  book  and  some  others. 

What  are  the  virtues  of  an  old  town?  What  comes  to 
mind  when  we  hear  reference  to  Old  Lyme,  or  old  York, 
or  old  Nuremberg?  In  my  mind  the  picture  is  of  some- 
thing established,  gracious,  lived-in — picturesque,  but  not 
deliberately  so.  Old  places  grew  to  be  the  way  they  are. 
Why  are  they  now  beautiful  ?  For  one  thing,  because  they 
were  built  for  use  by  the  builders,  not  for  exploitation  by 
realtors.  They  had  to  be  livable  because  they  were  designed 
for  daily  wear  and  tear.  There  was  a  singleness  of  motive 
in  their  construction  which,  coupled  with  something  solid 
and  cohesive  in  the  culture  of  which  they  were  an  ex- 
pression, gave  them  esthetic  integrity. 

More  than  this,  as  Mr.  Nolen  points  out  in  one  of  his 
introductory  chapters,  the  old  town  of  the  New  England 
species  was  characterized  in  many  instances  by  a  shrewd 
adaptation  to  its  site,  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  civic 
center,  and  by  a  matter-of-fact  road  system — leading  where 
people  wanted  to  go,  instead  of  criss-crossing  in  the  arbitrary 
fashion  of  Philadelphia  or  the  New  York  of  1811.  Mr. 
Nolen  is  neither  so  eloquent  nor  so  emphatic  in  his  praise 
of  the  Puritan  village  as  Lewis  Mumford  in  Sticks  and 
Stones,  but  both  agree  that  it  worked.  Even  Boston's 
maligned  streets,  Mr.  Nolen  points  out,  were  intelligent  in 
their  original  intention  and  still  provide  "a  strikingly  de- 
sirable basis  of  natural  growth  to  work  upon." 

From  the  virtues  of  the  old  town  it  is  an  easy  step  to 
Mr.  Nolen's  summary  of  the  essentials  of  a  new  town — the 
sort  of  new  town  in  which  he  is  interested,  not  the  sort 
that  is  devised  merely  to  pay  a  smashing  profit  to  the  pro- 
moter and  to  lure  the  home-buyer  with  smart  promises  of 
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"appreciation"   in  the  value  of  his  purchase.     Mr.   Nolen 
suggests  four  essentials: 

1.  The  new   town  or  city   should   have   the   right  location, 
the  right  site  geographically.    This  is  a  matter  of  primary  im^ 
portance,  and  is  related  closely  to  national,  state  and  regions^ 
planning.  .  .  . 

2.  The  local  plan   for  a  town  should  be  based  upon  topo- 
graphical  conditions,   and  be   worked   out  in   right  relation   to 
railroads,  main  highways,  water  frontages  or  other  controlling 
natural  features.  .  .  . 

3.  The  character  of  the  new  town  should  be   rightly  con^; 
ceived  with  reference  to  its  purpose  and  the  use  of  the  land.  .  .  ." 

4.  The  probable  size  of  a  town  must  have  some  considera^' ; 
tion;  otherwise  the  fundamental  planning,  th»  parts  not  easily 
changed,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.  .  .  .  The  uncon- 
trolled growth  of  cities  is  the  problem  that  gives  gravest  con-i\ 
cern  today.  .  .  . 

It  is  amusing,  by  the  way,  to  note  how  closely  the  New  ^ 
England   villages   of    Mr.    Mumford's   panegyric   fit   these  2 
principles.     He   makes   much,    in   the    opening   chapter   of  ~<J) 
Sticks  and  Stones,  of  their  adjustment  of  plan  to  site  and   ;. 
function,  and  points  out  how  the  town  that  had  grown  to 
the   full    limit   of   convenience   and   orderly   administration 
solved    the    problem    of    increasing    population    by    simply 
spilling  over  into  a  new  settlement — an  excellent  precedent, 
in  miniature,  for  the  process  that  Mr.  Nolen  now  foresees: 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  cities.  What  this  limit  is  may 
be  open  to  discussion,  it  is  true,  but  human  capacity  to  organize 
and  govern,  or  at  any  rate  the  law  of  diminishing  advantages 
in  cities  in  proportion  to  cost  (like  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns in  agriculture)  will  sooner  or  later  fix  a  limitation  to 
the  size  of  existing  cities  and  compel  new  populations  to  estab- 
lish settlements  elsewhere. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Nolen  to  imply  that  he 
is  a  propagandist.  He  is  rather  the  technician  who  has 
thought  through  his  problem,  who  recognizes  the  sharp 
limitations  of  replanning  in  existing  cities,  and  who  turns 
with  more  enthusiasm  to  the  alternative — the  creation  of 
new  ones.  While  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that  "both  solu- 
tions must  be  employed  to  the  full  and  both  must  go  on 
concurrently,"  he  finds  in  the  community  less  need  for  con- 
servatism in  planning,  more  hope  of  really  contributing  to 
human  well-being. 

FROM  this  point  of  view  he  presents  a  number  of  his 
own  projects — new  towns  with  old  virtues,  some  of 
them;  others  old  towns  renewed.  The  two  that  best  il- 
lustrate his  "reasons  of  major  importance  for  building  new 
communities" — first,  "to  take  care  of  territories  that  are 
from  time  to  time  opened  up  for  settlement,"  and  second 
"to  meet  modern  requirements  and  standards  by  new  plan- 
ning"— are,  respectively,  Kingsport,  Tennessee,  and  Marie- 
mont,  Ohio. 

Kingsport,  as  presented  here,  sounds  like  a  Utopia  of 
enlightened  self-interest.  A  straggling  farm  village  in  1915, 
it  had  grown  ten-fold  by  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  created 
by  a  railroad  which  penetrated  territory  rich  in  undeveloped 
mineral  and  other  resources,  and  which  needed  business. 
A  favorable  site  inviting  economic  possibilities,  and  com- 
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petent  team-work  seem  to  have  interacted  to  produce  a  well- 
planned  and  efficient  manufacturing  city.  Ten  large  con- 
cerns united  in  the  Kingsport  Improvement  Corporation, 
which  secured  a  sound  fundamental  plan  and  which  makes 
decent  housing  available  on  reasonable  terms  to  both  white 
and  colored  workers.  Their  joint  paternalism,  with  the 
city-manager  government  as  a  partner,  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  provide  group  insurance  for  the  entire  population.  Here 
is  a  peculiarly  American  variant  of  the  garden  city,  with 
the  element  of  joint  control  and  continuity  of  development 
supplied  not  by  a  cooperative  corporation  but  by  a  group  of 
employers  who  recognize  the  mutuality  of  their  interests 
and  the  economic  value  of  good  living  conditions.  Mr. 
Nolen,  naturally,  writes  as  a  planner  and  not  as  a  sociologist ; 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  life  is  actually  lived  in 
Kingsport ;  what  differences  appear  be- 
tween the  atmosphere  of  a  ten-company 
town  and  a  one-company  town ;  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  wage  and  price  changes 
since  the  war. 

Mariemont,  briefly  described  in  The 
Survey  when  it  was  first  projected  (see 
The  Survey,  March  15,  1923),  came  into 
being  because  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Emery  of 
Cincinnati  was  interested  in  good  housing 
for  workers.  It  is  not,  however,  philan- 
thropic; the  project  is  organized  on  a 
commercial  basis  with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  pay  something  like  two  per 
cent  on  the  investment.  Mariemont  lies 
ten  miles  from  the  center  of  Cincinnati, 
and  has  been  laid  out  with  careful  regard 
for  the  nature  of  the  ground — a  rolling 
plateau  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  sharp 
bluffs  that  drop  to  the  shore  of  the  Little 
Miami  River.  Planned  for  a  population  of  not  more  than 
10,000,  it  had  already  attracted  about  1,400  people  when  I 
saw  it  six  months  ago.  At  completion  it  is  to  house  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  families  to  the  acre.  At  present  it  is 
a  white-collar-and-professional  suburb,  with  houses  selling 
at  from  nine  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Later,  when 
the  Mariemont  Company  has  found  just  the  right  sort  of 
factories,  with  steady  employment  and  good  wages  for 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers,  it  will  have  its  own  in- 
dustrial section  with  lower-priced  but  still  decent  and  com- 
fortable housing. 

Since  Forest  Hills  Gardens  was  built  we  have  learned 
that  a  planned  town  need  not  look  like  a  picture-book: 
Mariemont  was  parcelled  out  among  a  number  of  architects 
and  shows  plenty  of  variety  in  building  materials  and 
architectural  treatment.  There  are  no  radical  experiments 
in  house-design,  although  such  devices  as  the  stub-end  road, 
more  familiar  abroad  than  here,  are  used.  The  charm  of 
the  place,  which  like  most  new  developments  still  looks 
rather  like  a  seven-year-old  with  two  or  three  front  teeth 
missing,  is  in  its  informality  and  scale.  The  business  block 
already  erected  is  ingratiating  rather  than  impressive;  the 
church  and  school  are  not  too  grand ;  the  winding  streets 
are  livable. 

The  Mariemont  Company  is  holding  business  sites  for  its 
own  exploitation  and  has  written  zoning  and  building  re- 
strictions, effective  until  1975,  into  its  deeds  of  sale.  But 
there  is  no  effort  to  control  resale,  or  to  prevent  over- 
crowding in  the  existing  apartments.  One  wonders  what 


will  happen  to  this  oasis  when  Cincinnati   grows  out  and 
enfolds  it. 

Mr.  Nolen  escapes  some  embarrassment,  perhaps,  in 
limiting  his  text  to  a  discussion  of  his  own  work.  But  I, 
for  one,  regret  that  he  did  not  go  further  afield  and  evaluate 
some  of  our  other  new  towns — Longview,  Washington,  for 
example.  This,  "the  most  talked  about  city  in  America," 
as  the  company's  booklets  have  it,  was  farm-land  until  1922. 
By  1926  it  claimed  a  population  of  11,600,  and  it  is  headed 
for  50,000  and  up.  Fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  on  deep  water,  and  fifty  miles  nearer  the 
sea  than  Portland,  it  intends  to  make  a  vigorous  bid  for 
the  trade  and  manufacture  of  the  Douglas  fir  country. 
The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company  bought  14,000  acres  of 
land  as  its  site,  employed  Hare  and  Hare,  with  the  late 
George  E.  Kessler  as  consultant,  to  plan 
it,  and  is  now  engaged  in  promoting  it  on 
a  grand  scale. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  physical  achievement  which 
Longview  represents.  It  is  competently 
and  handsomely  planned  for  an  im- 
portant future,  and  I  am  assured  that  it 
already  has  an  abundance  of  clubs  and 
civic  organizations  and  an  enjoyable 
social  life.  But  when  one  tries  to  find  out 
just  what  manner  of  new  town  this  is, 
there  are  curious  anomalies. 

I  paid  a  hurried  visit  to  Longview  a 
year  ago  and  find  myself  still  puzzled  by 
it.  I  arrived  at  night,  and  was  driven 
magnificent  distances  to  a  brilliantly 
lighted  and  smartly  appointed  hotel. 
The  clerk  was  affable.  The  bellboy 
literally  ran  down  the  corridor  with  my 
bag.  The  waitress,  whose  footsteps  echoed  through  the 
empty  dining-room,  took  my  order  with  a  jaunty  "all 
righty."  The  welcome  was  almost  too  eager.  From  the 
window  of  my  room  I  looked  into  the  darkness  and  heard 
mellow  chimes  from  an  invisible  church.  But  in  the 
morning  from  the  same  window  I  discovered  that  close  by 
the  six-story  hotel  was  a  huddle  of  what  looked  like  sawed- 
off  box-cars.  This,  I  learned,  was  Skidville.  When  con- 
struction was  begun,  four  years  before,  shacks  were  run  in 
on  skids  to  house  the  workmen.  They  were  still  there,  and 
were  still  housing  somebody.  I  was  told,  in  various 
quarters,  that  some  of  these  two-room  shacks  held  families 
of  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve  people;  that  they  rented  for  seven 
dollars  a  month ;  that  they  were  only  temporary  and  would 
soon  be  removed.  Perhaps  they  are  gone  now,  but  off  on 
one  fringe  of  the  town  I  found  a  double  row  of  quite  new 
and  apparently  permanent  little  houses,  spaced  about  three 
feet  apart,  with  two  or  three  rooms  apiece,  and,  like 
the  Skidville  cabins,  with  outdoor  toilets  to  be  shared  by 
several  families.  The  sight  was  somehow  perplexing  in  a 
model  town. 

The  main  street  of  Longview  runs  from  the  hotel  to  a 
neat  railroad  station  (a  combination  that  somehow  didn't 
seem  homelike).  But  from  the  railroad  station,  when  I 
was  there,  you  could  go  only  to  the  tall  timber!  The  rail- 
road gave  passenger  service  only  between  Longview  and 
Ryderwood,  a  remarkable  permanent  logging  camp  in  the 
woods.  After  building  its  railroad,  Longview  asked  to  have 
some  passenger  trains  run  over  it.  But  that  involved 
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diverting  them  from  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
which  runs  through  Kelso,  Longview's  neighbor  on  the  east. 
Kelso  was  there  first,  and  had  ambitions  of  its  own.  Kelso 
does  not  love  Longview,  and  its  trains  stayed  at  home. 
And  there  you  are ! 

The  Long-Bell  Company  hires  its  workers  at  approxi- 
mately the  market  rate.  Its  enormous  mills,  capable  of 
sawing  a  million  feet  of  lumber  in  a  working  day,  require 
many  men  who  are  paid  not  far  from  $3.50  a  day.  Its 
executives  are  paid  considerably  more.  To  accommodate 
families  from  both  extremes  of  the  pay-roll,  as  well  as  the 
miscellaneous  citizenry,  Longview  must  provide  a  wide 
range  of  housing.  It  has  done  so,  and  has  separated  one 
kind  from  another  in  curiously  regimented  sections.  Around 
the  central  part  of  the  city,  bordered  by  a  river,  a  range 
of  hills,  and  a  park,  are  a  ring  of  "additions,"  each  with  its 
name  and  fixed  boundaries,  each  with  its  own  scale  of 
rents  and  minimum  building  values.  As  these,  and  a  few 
business  blocks,  are  now  the  only  parts  of  the  city  that  have 
filled  in  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  effect  is  that  of  a 
pie  which  has  been  methodically  cut  and  then  pushed  apart 
as  though  the  pieces  were  not  quite  fit  to  associate  with 
each  other. 

A  preplanned  town  must,  of  course,  anchor  its  business 
section  and  its  civic  center  and  other  focal  points,  and,  I 
suppose,  it  must  then  wait  patiently  for  the  interstices  to 
fill  up.  But  I  began  to  wonder  about  preplanning  of  this 
sort  when  I  walked,  or  was  driven,  over  blocks  and  blocks 
of  paved  but  empty  streets  in  Longview.  Here  stood  the 
hotel,  far  from  the  railroad;  there  beside  it  the  public 
library,  far  from  most  of  its  readers;  at  the  center  of  town 
the  shops,  far  from  their  customers.  A  town  doesn't 


grow  that  way,  left  to  itself.  Is  there  no  middle  course 
between  the  wasteful  process  of  spreading,  tearing  down 
and  spreading  again  that  most  cities  go  through  (but  which 
is  at  least  organic  and  natural)  and  this  business  of  con- 
demning your  early  settlers  to  live  for  years  with  the  stark, 
gaping  skeleton  of  a  city? 

Longview  is  a  new  town  competently  developed  by  busi- 
ness enterprise  for  business  purposes  and,  no  doubt,  in  the 
hope  of  large  profits.  It  is  no  longer  a  one-company  town, 
for  the  Weyerhauser  lumber  interests  have  decided  to  put 
a  mill  of  their  own  alongside  Long-Bell's  on  the  water- 
front, which,  with  the  very  meager  exception  of  a  public 
dock,  is  reserved  for  industrial  exploitation.  But  the  in- 
fluence which  dominates  it  is  naturally  that  of  Long-Bell 
and  its  president,  of  whom  we  read  in  one  of  the  company's 
publications: 

The  library  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Long  to  the  city  he 
founded,  as  part  of  the  1925  program  of  a  plan  whereby  he 
intends  to  spend  at  least  one  million  dollars  of  his  personal 
fortune  within  the  next  five  to  seven  years,  in  the  development 
of  the  civic  center,  the  beautification  of  the  city's  park  system 
and  in  assisting 'the  city  to  establish  an  exceptionally  good 
school  system. 

Longview  is  a  new  town  oddly  combining  paternalism 
and  hard-headed  foresight.  Mariemont  is  a  new  town 
deriving  its  origin  from  one  public-spirited  woman.  Kings- 
port  is  a  new  town  jointly  promoted  by  a  group  of  manu- 
facturers. When  will  the  United  States  produce  a  new 
town  that — like  the  best  of  the  old  ones,  and  like  the 
English  garden-cities  of  today — is  the  work  of  a  genuinely 
cooperative  group  united  first  of  all  by  their  wish  for  better 
living? 
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THERE  is  many  a  road  to  Americanization  and  one  of  them 
leads  through  gardens,  according  to  the  successful  work  of 
Mrs.  A.  Tucker,  Americanization  teacher  of  the  Fullerton 
(Cal.)  Union  High  School,  described  in  a  letter  from  Blanche 
Halbert  of  the  Research  Department  of  Better  Homes  in 
America.  For  two  years  little  progress  in  Americanization 
had  been  made  with  a  group  of  Mexican  fruit  growers,  housed 
admirably  by  the  Placentia  Orange  Growers,  but  unfamiliar 
with  American  ways  and  means.  Then  Mrs.  Tucker,  with  the 
aid  of  a  Japanese  neighbor  trained  in  flower  arrangement, 
set  out  to  interest  the  Mexican  women  in  their  homes  through 
their  gardens.  Flowers  were  carefully  tended  in  the  common 
backyard  which  had  been  little  more  than  a  dump — and  with 
their  use  in  the  home  came  other  improvements,  white  table- 
cloths to  make  a  background  for  the  vases,  cleanliness,  order. 
In  1926  came  the  Better  Homes  in  America  Campaign,  and 
the  enthusiasm  for  exterior  cleaning-up  was  carried  over  into 
a  project  to  equip  a  borrowed  empty  house  with  discarded 
furniture  and  furnishings  to  show  a  model  home.  The  women 
mended,  painted,  upholstered  with  artistry  as  well  as  thrift. 
The  campaign  arranged  competitions  for  the  cleanest  and  best 
arranged  house,  for  the  prettiest  garden,  the  best  needlework, 
most  artistic  flower  arrangement,  and  above  all,  for  the  best- 
cared-for  and  best-behaved  family  in  the  Fullerton  Grammar 
School.  The  prizes  were  pieces  of  the  reclaimed  furniture 
from  the  demonstration  cottage.  The  City  Nurse  Association 
participated  with  a  sideshow  of  well  babies  at  the  Fullerton 
Health  Center;  the  High  School  opened  its  practice  house 
every  day  and  evening  for  inspection,  and  offered  its  orchestra 
of  70  pieces  to  play  the  overture  of  an  operetta  given  by  100 
grammar  school  children  before  an  audience  of  1,700.  There 


were  home  garden  contests,  kitchen  contests,  home  library 
contests,  essay  contests  in  all  of  which  the  schools,  civic  and 
social  organizations  took  part.  The  whole  demonstration  cost 
the  community  $39  plus  united  effort  and  ingenuity. 

SHARING  of  play  in  home  and  backyard  by  parents  and 
children  is  suggested  as  a  permanent  major  objective  in  the 
recreation  program  outlined  by  the  Division  of  Community 
Service  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  With 
increased  emphasis  on  this,  declares  Mrs.  Dolly  Dean  Burgess, 
chairman  of  the  Division,  "the  inevitable  spread  of  recreation 
to  include  the  neighborhood  and  the  community  would  be  very 
much  accelerated."  The  other  three  points  stressed  in  the 
minimum  list  of  objectives  are  a  community  self-study,  recrea- 
tion afternoons  or  evenings  twice  a  year  for  the  "financially 
or  physically  unable,"  and  a  general  program  once  during  the 
club  year  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  local  recreation 
authorities. 

AS  A  "first  guide"  for  the  reading  of  people  who  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  fundamental  social 
problems  of  today,  the  Committee  on  Philanthropic  Labor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  has  published  a 
brief  bibliography  edited  by  Donald  Young  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  table  of  contents  includes  the  unstable 
family,  child  welfare,  poverty  as  a  social  problem,  the  com- 
munity, alcohol  and  the  drug  question,  disease  control,  race 
problems,  crime  and  the  treatment  of  criminals,  mental 
hygiene,  populations  problems  and  international  peace.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Central  Bureau  of  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  154  N.  15  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Sharing  Ideas  With  the  Country  School 


By  AGNES  DE  LIMA 
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IN  my  early  working  days  when  administrative  reforms 
and  efficiency  schemes  seemed  the  only  objective  worth 
striving  for,   I  helped  survey  the  rural  schools  in   a 
wealthy  Connecticut  suburb.    My  chief  was  a  statisti- 
cian with  a  flare  for  graphic  representation  and  we 
evolved  a  rather  startling  series  of  charts  and  diagrams  and 
damning  photographs  portraying  the  miseries  of   the  poor 
schools  of  this  the  richest  town  in  America. 

We  contrasted  the  elegant  garages  and  stables  of  the  rich 
with  the  humble  schoolhouses  of  the  people;  we  proclaimed 
that  far  more  money  was  spent  yearly  on  gasoline  than 
upon  education;  we  displayed  pictures  of  schools  located  in 
swamps,  with  battered  leaking  roofs  and  flooded  hallways; 
we  exhibited  unsanitary  drinking  pails  and  disease  breed- 
ing dippers;  we  had  diagrams  of  wretched  privies  set  up- 
hill from  the  school  well,  and  a  variety  of  other  flagrant 
floutings  of  the  laws  of  health  and  common  decency. 

We  arranged  our  exhibit  in  the  central  school  in  town, 
and  succeeded  in  arousing  so  much  popular  feeling 
that  the  board  of  councillors  at  its  next  meeting  voted 
a  quarter  million  dollars  for  a  new  school  plant. 

"But,"  asked  one  iconoclastic  survey  worker,  when 
the  chief  told  the  news,  "what's  the  use  of  all  those 
nice  new  schools  if  they  are  just  going  to  do  the 
same  old  things  as  before?" 

Which  under  the  circumstances  was  hardly  a 
gracious  question. 

Yet  1t  is  a  question  not  put  often  enough  in  all 
the  agitation  of  the  last  decade  or  more  to  improve 
our   country   schools.     For    like    too    much    current 
educational    discussion,    problems    of    efficiency    and 
mechanical  procedure  take  first  rank.    Here,  for  ex- 
ample   is   a    federal    bulletin    entitled,    Constructive 
Tendencies    in    Rural    Education.     After   declaring 
that  "rural  education  is  still   the  weak  spot  in  the 
American    educational    system,"    the    author    states 
that   within   the   last  two  years   "there  has  been   a 
decided    tendency    toward    complete    emergence    of 
rural  education  from  the  realm  of  sentimental  oratory 
to  that   of   statesmanship   and   professional   achieve-    ©  child  H 
ment."   In  evidence,  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  entirely 
to  discussing  such  matters  as  equitable  school  support,  certi- 
fication and  training  of  teachers,  supervision,  administrative 
units,   and  school  consolidation.      "Statesmanship   and   pro- 
fessional achievement"  indeed! 

Yet  there  are  signs  of  a  different  view  of  things.  The 
State  of  Vermont,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  says,  is  taking 
a  new  look  at  the  long  despised  little  school  at  the  cross- 
roads. (See  The  Survey,  June  i,  1926,  p.  293.)  People 
there  are  discovering  that  just  because  it  is  small  and  in- 
formal and  real,  with  its  roots  sunk  deep  in  the  soil  of  each 
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local  community,  it  offers  opportunities  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion which  modern  educators  seek  vainly  in  the  large,  well 
equipped,  but  artificial,  graded  schools  of  the  city.  Instead 
of  striving  to  eliminate  district  schools  as  so  many  states  are 
doing,  "everybody  that  is  anybody  in  Vermont"  is  seeking 
to  improve  them  materially,  to  raise  salaries,  secure  better 
teachers,  supply  better  books  and  maps  and  other  equipment. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  this  same  discovery  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  country  school  is  also  being  made  by 
alert  women.  One  of  them  lives  in  a  midstate  county  which 
I  shall  call  Indian  County,  and  she  has  been  making  her 
discoveries  and  acting  upon  them  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
kind  of  work  that  Mrs.  Russell  has  been  doing  is  one  which 
if  it  could  be  developed  and  duplicated  by  groups  of  women 
throughout  the  state  might  well  revolutionize  rural  living. 
I  say  rural  living  advisedly,  not  merely  rural  schools.  For 
as  most  of  our  schools  are  conducted,  schooling  is  one  thing 
and  living  is  another.  It  is  living  that  interests  Mrs.  Russell, 
living  as  an  art,  not  as  a  business  or  a  pedagogical 
"project." 

In  these  one-teacher  schools  that  Mrs.  Russell  has 
been  visiting,  despite  intolerable  physical  neglect, 
scantiness  of  supplies,  and  bleak  isolation,  she  found 
teachers  and  children  living  together  with  a  vitality 
and  a  spontaneity  never  achieved  in  the  sterilized  at- 
mosphere of  most  city  schools. 

Yet  their  living  she  saw  was  not  nearly  so  fruitful 
as  it  might  be  made.  Abject  poverty  and  neglect  are 
serious  handicaps,  and  so  are  the  clogging  traditions 
of  school  routine.  To  Mrs.  Russell's  unpedagogical 
eye,  it  did  not  seem  so  very  serious  that  children  in 
any  tidily  graded  school  can  out-spell  or  out-read  or 
out-memorize  these  country  girls  and  boys — a  fact 
made  much  of  in  official  treatises  on  the  rural  school 
problem.  There  are  other  gains  in  a  country  child's 
education  that  are  perhaps  even  more  important  than 
speed  in  acquiring  literacy.  What  is  a  tragedy  is  that 
most  country  teachers  and  pupils  are  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  dynamic  ideas  that  are  animating  the  world. 
They  are  starved  for  supplies  it  is  true — in  many 
places  such  elementary  requirements  as  blackboards, 
globes,  maps  and  books  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence — 
but  they  are  far  more  starved  for  content,  for  ideas  on 
which  their  minds  and  spirits  can  feed. 

But  first  a  word  more  about  Mrs.  Russell  who  has  some- 
how become  the  Conveyor  of  Content  to  great  numbers  of 
spiritually  hungry  people  up  and  down  the  country  side. 
She  has  the  means  to  give  lavishly  and  her  private  benevo- 
lences are  many.  But  she  prefers  to  share  the  good  things  of 
life  with  people.  The  best  things  of  life  she  sees  quite  clearly 
are  ideas.  So  the  thing  she  is  doing  most  persistently  and  in 
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ways  altogether  unique  is  to  share  ideas  with  others.  For 
years,  despite  serious  ill  health  she  has  opened  her  home  to 
large  public  meetings  on  every  liberal  subject  on  earth.  She 
has  induced  prominent  men  and  women  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  to  speak  on  international  affairs,  on  British  labor, 
on  reconstruction,  on  peace,  on  strikes,  on  birth  control,  on 
civil  liberties,  on  education,  etc.  For  several  summers,  she 
has  held  at  her  summer  home  a  most  unusual  conference  on 
Human  Values,  to  which  are  invited  not  only  a  hundred 
or  so  friends  and  townspeople  but  the  most  promising  stu- 
dents of  a  dozen  or  more  colleges.  This  desire  to  share  ideas 
led  Mrs.  Russell  into  the  district  schools  of  Indian  County. 

SHE  went  to  them  with  material  on  international  good 
will,  thinking  that  this  kind  of  matter  might  prove  useful 
in  teaching  history.  And  then  she  became  interested  in  these 
little  forgotten  groups  of  teachers,  each  with  a  handful  of 
children,  set  down  on  this  impassable  road  or  that,  visited 
by  no  one,  save  once  a  year  by  the  county  superintendent ; 
given  a  lordly  syllabus  to  follow,  but  skimped  lamentably 
as  to  equipment  and  supplies — and  in  general  despised  by 
everyone  and  by  no  one  so  much  as  by  themselves,  as  filling 
a  job  of  no  importance.  She  became  interested,  but  she  was 
also  appalled  by  what  she  saw.  She  came  upon  broken  and 
infirm  old  men  of  seventy  holding  down  the  teacher's  chair, 
or  brash  untrained  girls  and  boys,  not  even  high-school 
graduates,  taking  on  the  work  for  a  term  or  two  to  save 
money  for  "a  real  job."  There  were  schoolhouses  so  bat- 
tered and  ancient  that  she  wondered  how  they  were  still 
standing.  One,  located  in  a  swamp,  was  condemned  and 
ordered  to  be  moved,  but  the  trustees  found  that  it  would 
fall  apart  if  they  tried  to  take  it  to  high  ground  so  they 
left  it  where  it  was.  In  this  place  eight  children  were  being 
"educated"  in  seats  too  small  for  them,  under  the  tutelage 
of  a  youth  entirely  destitute  of  any  intelligence  in  outlook. 
Treatises  on  agriculture  dated  1839  were  the  only  supple- 
mentary reading  matter  in  many  schools,  or  there  were  no 
books  at  all.  "No,  I  have  no  globe  or  maps  and  no  prospects 
of  getting  any,  for  taxes  are  coming  in  slow,"  one  teacher 
declared.  Many  indeed  told  of  going  down  regularly  into 
ill-lined  pockets  to  buy  needed  books  and  supplies. 

A  hopeless  task  to  help  such  schools,  you  say?  Perhaps, 
to  anyone  less  intrepid  or  possibly  more  worldly  wise.  But 
Mrs.  Russell  went  on  from  one  school  to  another,  to  thirty 
in  all,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  teachers  constantly,  win- 
ning their  confidence,  filling  in  the  worst  of  their  gaps  as 
regards  equipment,  and  pricking  them  constantly  with  sug- 
gestions of  better  ways  of  accomplishing  what  they  wished 
to  do.  Her  observations  were  often  the  unexpected.  "I  have 
only  eight  children  this  year,  and  last  winter  I  had  sixteen," 
one  girl  complained.  "Why,  my  dear,  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated," Mrs.  Russell  told  her,  "you  can  do  twice  as 
much  for  the  eight  as  you  could  for  the  sixteen !" 

HER  interest  in  these  schools  set  Mrs.  Russell  to  study- 
ing the  principles  of  the  "new"  education.  She  began 
to  see  how  admirably  these  principles  might  be  applied  in 
these  small  informal  country  groups.  Both  teachers  and 
pupils  live  in  a  tangible  world  which  offers  as  much  educa- 
tion outside  the  school  as  in.  Jo  Hicks  works  a  farm  along 
with  "keeping  school";  Daisy  Herring,  whose  brothers  have 
all  left  home,  dons  knickers  after  school  hours  and  helps 


her  father  plough ;  not  a  boy  or  girl  but  does  farm  chores 
of  one  sort  or  another.  It  needed  no  pedagogue  to  tell  Mrs. 
Russell  what  a  deal  of  education  is  implicit  in  these  homely 
tasks,  or  how  comparatively  easy  it  would  be  to  make  the 
book  learning  relate  naturally  to  the  work  of  home  and  farm. 

Moreover  inside  the  school,  just  because  groups  were 
small,  life  could  move  with  the  naturalness  and  spontaneity 
that  modern  educators  crave  for  children.  "My  children 
are  not  all  here  now,"  one  teacher  explained,  "two  boys 
are  out  chasing  up  a  lost  cow,  but  they'll  be  in  real  soon." 
Another  teacher  wrote  of  her  school  situated  with  a  lovely 
view  of  the  Catskills,  and  only  half  a  mile  from  a  place 
called  High  Rocks,  "where  we  used  to  go  last  year  for 
noon  hour  picnics."  Still  another  described  the  cozy  home- 
like hot  lunches  she  and  the  children  got  together  over 
their  stove,  the  boys  and  girls  taking  turns  at  cooking  and 
washing  the  dishes. 

Yet  naturalness  and  spontaneity  can  degenerate  into 
tedium  and  insipidity  without  some  source  of  fruitful 
inspiration.  And  when  even  the  mechanical  means  of  work 
are  lacking,  matters  are  worse.  Mrs.  Russell  began  herself 
to  supply  necessary  equipment.  A  globe  here,  a  blackboard 
there,  a  reading  chart  in  another  place.  And  always  books. 
Books  for  the  children  to  read,  books  for  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher,  books  and  magazines  and  pamphlets  without 
end.  For  most  of  the  teachers  she  has  subscribed  for  The 
World  Tomorrow,  and  besides  she  has  sent  them  many 
special  numbers  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  the 
Christian  Century,  the  Survey  Graphic,  the  New  Republic, 
Progressive  Education.  She  has  sent  them  pictures,  curios 
from  the  Orient,  posters,  suggestive  courses  of  study  from 
other  schools,  and  publications  on  world  peace.  The  books 
sent  one  teacher  alone  included,  The  New  State,  by  M.  P. 
Follett,  The  New  Social  Order,  by  Harry  Ward,  Sanderson 
of  Oundle,  by  Wells,  An  Experiment  with  a  Project  Curric- 
ulum, by  Ellsworth  Collings,  besides  a  host  of  books  for  the 
children  of  that  school,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  When  We  Were 
Very  Young,  Lear's  Nonsense  Rhymes,  J.  Russell  Smith's 
Human  Geography,  Carpenter's  How  the  World  is  Fed, 
and  volumes  by  Dickens,  Scott,  Hawthorne  and  Thackeray. 

YET,  says  Mrs.  Russell,  all  this  is  but  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  need.  She  has  not  evolved  any  very  clear 
philosophy — who  has? — of  how  the  need  may  best  be  met. 
She  is  certain  merely  of  one  or  two  things.  One  is  that  the 
district  school  belongs  in  the  community  and  that  it  might 
be  made  a  source  of  strength  and  richness  rather  than  re- 
maining as  now  a  melancholy  relic  of  the  past.  Yet  most 
schemes  suggested  for  its  improvement  are  concerned  merely 
with  material  gains.  "We  think  that  the  way  to  reform  any- 
thing is  to  make  it  bigger  or  more  efficient,"  Mrs.  Russell 
will  tell  you.  "We  complain  of  the  drift  to  the  city,  yet 
we  do  our  best  to  accelerate  the  process.  We  foist  city 
courses  of  study  on  country  schools,  and  when  we  have  at 
hand  a  valid  country  institution  like  the  district  school  we 
preach  consolidation  and  seek  to  make  it  as  much  like  the 
city  school  as  possible — a  steel  and  concrete  building, 
elaborate  ventilating  systems,  and  grading  systems  no  less 
elaborate. 

"Instead,  the  reforms  of  the  country  school  must  come 
from  within.  We  need  more  experiments  in  them  like  the 
one  so  productively  developed  by  Professor  Collings  in  a 
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Missouri  rural  school,  where  for  four  years  he  dared  to 
dispense  with  the  formal  curriculum  as  such,  and  instead 
worked  out  with  the  children  a  series  of  stimulating  projects 
related  both  to  their  ou-n  needs  and  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  After  all  the  reason  why  our  rural  schools  are 
suffering  from  pernicious  anaemia  is  because  they  are  not 
willing  to  be  truly  rural,  to  become  the  real  center  of  rural 
culture,  but  follow  instead  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  academic 
learning.  One  of  the  wisest  educators  of  our  generation  has 
said  that  the  community  is  the  true  educational  institution. 
The  kind  of  work  the  community  does,  and  its  attitude  to- 
ward work,  its  standards  of  health,  forms  of  recreation,  eco- 
nomic and  social  resources,  even  its  physical  topography,  all 


are  influencing  the  children  growing  up  there  far  more  pro- 
foundly than  anything  that  goes  on  inside  the  school.  The 
place  for  the  country  teacher  to  begin  is  with  himseH  and 
with  the  myriad  ways  in  which  the  community  is  educating 
its  children  for  good  or  for  evil ;  he  must  supplement  the 
good  where  necessary,  and  correct  the  evil  as  far  as  possible. 
The  children  will  help  him  mightily  in  the  task.  Read  how 
Professor  Ceilings'  children  dealt  with  the  typhoid  danger 
in  their  county.  When  we  have  a  few  such  rural  schools 
operating  in  the  country  we  shall  hear  less  about  the  need 
of  consolidation — save  perhaps  of  schools  for  »lder  children 
— and  we  shall  hear  less  too  I  fancy  about  the  drift  to  town. 
Country  living  then  will  have  become  too  absorbing  an 
adventure." 


American  Education  Abroad 


By  SYDNEY  GREENBIE 


ONE  of  the  results  of  the  rapprochement  between 
Europe  and  America  since  the  War  and  the 
current  era  of  pretentious  good  will  mixed 
with  social  and  political  confusion  is  the  new 
lease  on  life  that  has  been  given  to  the  edu- 
cation of  Americans  abroad.  In  former  times  the  sending 
of  a  student  to  Europe  to  attend  a  European  school  was  an 
end  in  itself  and  marked  the  finishing  off  process  by  which 
somehow  the  defects  inherent  in  American  methods  were 
to  be  overcome.  Latterly  there  has  been  an  about  face.  A 
school  for  Americans  in  Europe  has  come  to  require  not 
merely  an  American  head  with  a  few  European  teachers 
but  more  and  more  the  staff  and  the  control  of  the  school 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  trained  in  America 
according  to  American  methods  and  needs.  This  may  sound 
chauvinistic,  but  unless  this  fact  is  carefully  considered, 
any  of  the  conclusions  with  regard  to  tendencies  in  European 
educational  methods  are  bound  to  be  misunderstood,  for  it 
reveals  not  so  much  that  Americans  are  proudly  becoming 
content  with  their  own  as  that  Europeans  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  there  is  something  in  American  methods 
for  them. 

Into  the  details  of  European  education  for  European 
children  we  cannot  here  enter.  Rather,  we  are  considering 
the  problem  of  Americans  who  are  sending  their  children 
abroad  to  be  educated,  not  for  Oxford  and  Heidelberg  and 
the  Sorbonne,  but  for  Yale  and  Harvard.  There  are 
popping  up  here  and  there  in  Europe  American  schools 
that  announce  not  merely  the  teaching  of  European  lan- 
guages in  Europe  and  the  finishing  off  of  American  youths 
with  a  veneer  of  European 
culture  but  most  emphatical- 
ly the  preparation  for  Amer- 
ican universities  with  all  the 
requisites  in  sports  and  hon- 
ors. Americans  who  now  go 
abroad  for  culture  take  a 
goodly  portion  of  it  along 
with  them. 

Then  why  do  they  go 
abroad?  The  education  of 
Americans  for  several  years 
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in  Europe  is  only  the  laboratory  method  carried  a  logical 
step  forward.  If  we  are  going  to  learn  languages  which 
in  this  country  are  infrequently  spoken,  we  must  learn  them 
abroad.  Thinking  internationally  is  natural  to  Europe 
where  so  many  nations  live  side  by  side,  but  in  America  it 
is  an  anachronism  unless  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  experience 
abroad.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  this  country  to 
Europe  is  not  as  great  as  from  California  to  Connecticut, 
but  those  who  can  afford  to  send  their  children  to  any  but 
public  schools  are  now  as  ready  to  send  them  to  Europe 
as  they  are  from  one  side  of  America  to  the  other.  Further- 
more, the  fact  that  for  the  time  being  it  is  cheaper  for  many 
Americans  to  live  abroad  has  also  created  a  greater  demand 
in  Europe  for  schools  that  will  not  hinder  the  progress  of 
the  American  child  along  his  way  to  American  colleges. 

This  combination  of  circumstances  has  brought  about  the 
new  tendency  in  the  education  of  Americans  abroad.  Several 
schools  have  been  started  which,  apart  from  the  modern 
languages,  steer  as  far  as  their  budget  will  allow  entirely 
away  from  European  methods  and  European  masters.  They 
surround  themselves  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  the 
Europe  which  the  American  demands.  Chateaux  of 
mediaeval  design,  battle  abbeys,  ancestral  homes  of  titled 
people,  retaining  the  color  of  European  aristocracy,  resound 
to  the  otherwise  harsh  exactions  of  the  American  college 
boards. 

In  the  main,  of  course,  the  schools  for  Americans  in 
Europe  have  been  essentially  of  the  finishing  school  variety, 
that  is,  with  no  excess  educational  idealism  as  ballast.  They 
served  their  purpose  when  they  took  the  young  off  the  hands 

of  traveling  parents,  and  if 
they  also  got  him  into  college 
they  more  than  earned  their 
keep.  The  fly-by-night  par- 
ents dropped  a  student  for  a 
few  months  and  picked  him 
up  again  later.  It  was  next 
to  impossible  to  achieve  im- 
pressive educational  results 
and  the  Europeans  who 
looked  on  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  put  it  down  to 
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American  lack  of  culture.  Of  course  those  who  had  trav- 
eled in  this  country  balanced  things  a  bit  better,  but  still 
there  was  little  in  Europe  to  recommend  American  scholastic 
ideals  to  the  sober,  thorough  and  exacting  semi-military  edu- 
cational regime  of  the  Old  World. 

Since  the  War,  however,  a  change  has  come.  Not  only 
have  some  very  fine  old  chateaux  come  on  the  market,  which 
make  an  excellent  base  for  a  school  with  an  inexpensive 
beginning,  but,  as  has  been  said,  the  rate  of  exchange  makes 
living  on  the  continent  accessible  to  many  people  of  moderate 
means.  As  in  the  Far  East,  where  Americans  and  Britons 
reside  permanently  and  are  forced  to  establish  their  own 
schools,  so  now  in  Europe.  This  affords  a  model  of  our 
sober  school  ways  for  Europeans  to  observe.  There  is,  for 
instance,  in  Paris  the  American  High  School,  which  was 
founded  by  Americans  to  meet  their  own  needs,  and  is  a 
cooperative  enterprise  making  available  grammar  and  high 
school  education  for  people  of  moderate  means.  The  prin- 
cipal is  a  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  the 
teachers  come  from  American  universities.  Talking  to  the 
principal,  I  learned  that  her  methods  and  her  control  of 
the  pupils  were  a  constant  source  of  interest  to  the  French 
people. 

Miss  Fontaine's  school  in  Cannes,  Miss  Mcjannet's 
school  at  St.  Cloud,  the  American  School  for  Boys  in  Paris, 
are  creditable  enough  but  they  have  attempted  nothing 
unique  nor  advanced  in  educational  theory. 

Last  year  the  first  real  adventure  in  the  foundation  of  an 
American  school  in  Europe  was  undertaken.  Prynce  Hop- 
kins, a  man  of  wealth  who  some  ten  years  ago  established 
an  experimental  school  in  California,  determined  to  under- 
take something  on  broader  lines  in  Europe.  After  buying 
an  attractive  chateau  twenty  miles  from  Paris  he  thoroughly 
renovated  it,  added  dormitories,  tennis  courts,  baseball 
diamond  and  also  a  map  of  the  world,  covering  several 


acres,  laid  out  with  seas,  lakes  and  rivers  as  an  aesthetic  and 
practical  aid  to  the  study  of  geography.  He  has  secured  a 
French  Directeur  and  an  American,  Thomas  Burton  of 
Teachers'  College,  as  his  American  head  master.  With 
these  two  anchors  to  the  traditional  and  practical  educa- 
tional requirement  to  make  sure  that  nothing  that  is  neces- 
sary to  take  boys  to  college  is  neglected,  he  has  set  out  to 
fulfill  a  purpose  of  his  own:  "limiting  ourselves  to  boys  of 
already  promising  character,  to  develop  in  them  the  power 
to  live  the  most  usefully  and  happily  in  this  world  of  dis- 
concerting realities.  It  is  part  of  our  idea,  too,  that  both 
usefulness  and  happiness  rest  on  the  same  foundation.  Chief 
among  these  are:  self-understanding,  not  too  inhibited 
emotional  life,  a  disposition  to  enjoy  vigorous  objective 
living  rather  than  pursue  pleasure  for  itself,  an  intellect 
disciplined  to  face  facts  in  the  scientific  spirit  and  finally  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  technical  and  cultural 
achievements  of  the  race." 

A  searching  psychological  study  of  each  boy's  personality 
and  emotional  difficulties  will  be  made,  while  the  free 
current  of  the  American  scientific  approach  will  be  added 
to  all  that  European  cultural  mellowness  can  give.  In  brief, 
it  is  Mr.  Hopkins'  purpose  to  release  the  vital  energies  of 
American  youth  into  the  channels  of  modern  life  by  the 
application  of  all  that  modern  psychology  has  made  avail- 
able, freeing  at  once  both  pupil  and  teacher  and  yet  paying 
all  possible  respect  to  the  inevitable  educational  necessities. 

Thus,  unaffected  by  the  usual  limitations  which  come 
from  the  difficulty  of  meeting  one's  bills,  yet  with  a  sober 
realization  that  progress  and  evolution  are  patient  and 
sluggish  forces,  the  Chateau  de  Bures,  as  this  American 
school  for  boys  in  France  is  called,  promises  to  give  Europe 
a  tangible  and  near-by  example  of  what  an  American 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  "new  education"  can 
accomplish. 


RECOGNIZING  the  importance  of  having  "valuable  and 
absolutely  impartial  textbooks  in  use  in  our  public  schools," 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Committee  on  Education 
has  made  a  study  of  "the  method  and  reasons  for  the  selection 
of  those  textbooks  now  in  use,"  a  report  of  which  has  just 
been  published.  (Who  Selects  Textbooks  and  Magazines  in 
the  Public  Schools?  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. )  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  public  school 
authorities  of  184  cities,  and  150  replies  were  received.  The 
committee  asked:  Do  you  have  free  textbooks?  Upon  whose 
recommendations  are  the  textbooks  selected?  Who  has  the 
final  decision  in  the  selection  of  the  books?  Is  there  a  formal 
report  regarding  the  selection  of  these  books?  How  often  are 
there  changes  in  the  textbooks?  Is  there  a  standing  committee 
of  teachers  appointed  to  keep  informed  on  new  texts  and  to 
recommend  changes  and  additions  to  the  approved  list?  How 
are  any  magazines  on  the  approved  list  selected?  Chief  among 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  committee  on  the  basis  of 
the  study  are:  free  textbooks  in  all  public  schools;  selection  of 
texts  by  a  joint  committee  of  school  teachers  and  school 
administrators;  a  formal  report  as  to  why  each  text  is  chosen. 

CHANGES  in  the  status  of  military  training  in  various 
schools  and  colleges  during  the  past  school  year  are  outlined 
by  George  A.  Coe,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Militarism 
in  Education,  in  a  recent  report:  "Discontinuance  of  bayonet 


combat  in  R.O.T.C.  and  C.M.T.C.  by  order  of  the  War 
Department;  revision  of  at  least  two  standard  manuals  of 
military  training,  deleting  many  passages  of  barbarous  and 
objectionable  character ;  removal  of  all  military  training  from 
the  Cleveland  High  Schools,  R.O.T.C.  from  Hampton  In- 
stitute, of  compulsory  4rill  from  Boston  University  and 
C.C.N.Y. ;  introduction  of  bills  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
for  the  elimination  of  compulsory  military  training  from  non- 
military  civil  educational  institutions,  and  Committee  hearings 
in  the  house ;  disapproval  of  compulsory  drill  expressed  by 
President  Coolidge,  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Presbyterian,  Northern  Baptist  and 
Disciples  National  Conventions,  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  and  about  fifty  other  church  and  educational 
groups  in  various  states;  the  formation  of  state  citizens' 
committees  opposed  to  militarism  in  Nebraska  and  Massa- 
chusetts and  inauguration  of  a  campaign  in  Great  Britain  by 
the  British  National  Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War  to 
get  the  War  office  out  of  the  British  Schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  year  saw  the  introduction  of  Naval  R.O.T.C.  units 
in  Harvard,  Yale,  Georgia,  University  of  Technology,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  University  of  Washington  and  North- 
western University;  the  initiation  of  the  Munitions  Battalion; 
interference  with  free  speech  for  peace  in  a  number  of 
colleges." 


INDUSTR  Y 


The  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  Working  Girl 


By  H.  W.  STEVENS,  M.  D. 


I    SUSPECT  that  any  man  with  the  boldness  to  attempt 
a  discussion  concerning  the  mind  of  woman  prepares 
for  himself  the  same  confusion  of  mind  described  by 
Mr.   Dooley.     In   the  confidence  of  young  manhood 
Mr.  Dooley  wrote  a  book  upon  the  subject  "woman". 
In   more  mature  years  as   a  result  of  adverse  criticism  he 
decided  to  revise  the  book.   After  much  perplexity  he  finally 
hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  solving  the  whole  problem  by 
means  of  certain  addenda  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
book.    So  he  wrote  "wherever  this  book  reads  'is'  substitute 
'is  not' ;    and  wherever  it  says  'is  not'  read  'God  knows.' " 

But  I  am  not  prompted  by 
any  spirit  of  trifling  levity  in 
recalling  Mr.  Dooley 's  facetious 
confession  of  despair.  On  the 
contrary  I  am  moved  by  a  pro- 
found regard  for  the  gravity  of 
any  attempt  to  apply  a  new 
and  experimental  invention  like 
mental  hygiene  to  an  age-old 
question — the  mind  of  woman. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  it  is  quite  appropriate  to 
create  a  special  class  of  women 
to  be  named  "the  working 
girl."  Presumably  the  working 
girl  is  understood  to  be  the 
girl  or  woman  who  gains  her 
livelihood  or  occupies  her  time 
in  some  industrial  or  mercantile 
pursuit.  There  appear  no  nat- 
ural age  limits  to  the  group 
except  the  legal  limit  which 
determines  for  business  the  age 
at  which  a  child  becomes  girl 
or  young  woman.  The  only 
upper  limit  that  can  satisfy  any 
reasonable  definition  of  "work- 
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in  girl"  seems  to  be  the  limit  set  by  retirement  or  permanent 
physical  disability. 

Definition  should  be  particularly  helpful  in  a  discussion  of 
such  uncertain  ideas  as  "mental  health"  and  "mental 
hygiene."  But  I  do  not  venture  to  propose  a  definition  of 
either  of  these  ideas.  I  can  however  with  assurance  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "mental  health"  refers  to  a 'state 
or  condition,  and  "mental  hygiene"  to  the  ways  and  means 
of  securing  or  preserving  that  condition.  Mental  health  is 
the  desired  end ;  mental  hygiene  the  means  to  that  end. 

Furthermore  there  is  a  very  real  difference  between  prac- 
tical mental  hygiene  and  ideal  mental  hygiene.  Practical 
mental  hygiene  has  little  to  do  with  a  science  of  mental 
health :  some  of  its  accepted  devices  may  even  do  violence 


to  the  principles  of  sound  mental  health.  Practical  mental 
hygiene  is  mostly  concerned  with  expedients  and  arts  for 
handling  social  and  business  troubles  arising  from  the  queer 
and  disturbed  minds  found  in  business  or  elsewhere.  One 
modern  authority  upon  industrial  hygiene  states  that  "the 
principle  function  of  the  psychiatrist  in  industry  is  to  apply 
ordinary  common  sense  to  the  mental  problems  of  the 
employe." 

We  are  prone  to  desire  not  vigorous  mental  health  but 
rather  mental  sedatives.  Practical  mental  hygiene  can  often 
provide  this  type  of  relief  by  its  ingenious  readjustments  of 

unpleasant  relations.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  more 
ideal  and  fundamental  hygiene 
of  the  mind  is  to  be  desired — 
a  hygiene  that  in  the  sphere  of 
the  mind  deals  with  factors  of 
mental  health  as  elemental  as 
good  food  and  air  and  sunshine 
in  bodily  hygiene.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, mental  hygiene  is  mostly 
physical  after  all ;  and  as  with 
physical  health,  the  desire  for 
sound,  vigorous  mental  health 
may  point  us  back  to  a  more 
intelligent  hygiene  of  childhood 
and  infancy  or  even  beyond. 

Common  sense  expedients, 
however,  that  can  bring  out  of 
bad  situations  more  tolerable 
adjustments  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised even  though  practical 
mental  hygiene  often  appears 
less  concerned  for  the  victim 
and  more  concerned  for  others 
affected  by  the  victim's  difficul- 
ties. 

One  girl    about    eighteen,    a 


store  worker,  has  not  been  endowed  with  nature's  common 
defenses  against  the  ordinary  mental  and  nervous  shocks  of 
the  day's  routine.  She  is  found  frequently  in  the  health 
department  upset  and  in  tears  over  some  trivial  disappoint- 
ment. She  grows  pale  and  thin  and  uncertain  of  herself, 
and  comes  to  depend  upon  the  emotional  support  of  some 
stronger  personality.  It  becomes  evident  that  she  was  not 
built  to  stand  the  strain  of  business:  accordingly  in  cooper- 
ation with  her  parents  arrangements  are  made  for  her  to 
go  as  a  nurse  girl  with  a  family  in  the  country.  A  few 
months  later  she  visits  her  former  work  associates  apparently 
in  perfect  physical  health  and  for  the  first  time  merely  talk- 
ing with  her  does  not  bring  a  deluge  of  tears. 

Another  girl  of  about  2O  loses  many  months  away  from 
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work  because  of  disability  which  several  physicians  believe 
actual  mental  disease  that  may  prevent  her  from  ever  re- 
turning to  store  work.  This  girl  is  much  depressed  and  her 
mind  plays  her  strange  tricks,  but  talking  with  her  reveals 
one  cherished  desire:  to  have  again  her  job  and  to  work 
and  "be  like  other  girls."  Permission  is  finally  secured  from 
the  president  of  the  business  allowing  her  to  come  back  to 
her  old  work  for  a  few  hours  a  day  merely  as  one  more 
experiment  in  treatment  after  physicians  and  hospitals  have 
mostly  failed.  Within  three  or  four  months  this  girl  is 
doing  full  time  work  and  today,  after  nearly  five  years,  she 
is  a  successful,  cheerful  worker. 

Another  girl  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  was  reported 
by  an  employment  department  as  being  nervous  and  hyster- 
ical. To  the  physician  she  did  appear  intense  and  irritable 
but  her  behavior  was  not  hysterical;  on  the  contrary  she 
was  able  to  make  an  unusually  well-poised  estimate  of  her 
own  nervous  condition.  She  firmly  believed  that  for  her 
health  she  needed  a  change  from  certain  unpleasant  job  sur- 
roundings. It  was  evident  that  her  claim  was  made  in  good 
faith  and  not  as  an  excuse.  Apparently  the  remedy  for  her 
nervous  condition  was  the  change  of  work  she  desired.  Of 
course  it  is  not  always  possible  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  a 
business  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  one  individual  and  in  this 
instance  the  proposed  transfer  could  not  be  granted.  The 
girl  accordingly  quietly  withdrew  from  the  organization  to 
seek  more  satisfying  work  elsewhere. 

There  seems  to  be  a  persistent  doubt  about  the  "morals" 
of  the  working  girl.  Naturally  an  interest  in  morals  is  not 
irrelevant,  but  with  the  viewpoint  and  perspective  given  me 
by  the  experiences  of  my  work  such  a  question  immediately 
recalls  a  picture  published  in  Life  some  years  ago.  A  city 
girl  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  looking  off  toward  the 
western  horizon ;  behind  her  in  the  picture  is  a  sty  with  pigs 
wallowing  in  the  mud  and  a  farmer  leaning  over  the  fence 
gazing  intently  at  his  favorite  animals.  The  girl  standing 
erect,  her  face  alight  with  the  vision  of  the  setting  sun,  is 
saying,  "Isn't  it  a  beautiful  sight !"  The  farmer,  never  lift- 
ing his  eyes,  replies,  "They  be  purty,  ain't  they?"  The 
"morals"  of  the  working  girl  is  a  matter  in  which  perhaps 
the  chief  concern  should  be  the  right  viewpoint  and  per- 
spectives. 

Those  of  us  who  know  something  of  the  stories  of  thou- 
sands of  working  girls  and  women  are  quite  keenly  aware 
of  the  mental  and  nervous  instabilities  that  sometimes  in- 
volve them  in  unfortunate  work  conflicts  or  distressing  social 
tangles.  But  quite  beyond  the  scope  or  even  the  need  of 
any  of  the  practical  devices  of  mental  hygiene  there  is  a 
great  host  of  workers,  younger  and  older,  whose  essential 
woman  instincts  are  safeguard  of  the  integrity  of  the  woman 


mind  in  business.  Indeed  when  we  physicians  and  social 
readjusters  have  made  our  best  contribution  we  must  realize 
that  our  labors  are  but  patchwork  concerned  mostly  with 
adding  a  few  clumsy  repairs  or  removing  a  few  trivial 
blemishes  from  a  great  fabric  essentially  intact  and  beautiful 
in  the  pattern  of  its  original  design. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  the  main  the  working  girl  is  her 
own  mental  hygiene  and  that  she  is  using  well  her  job,  with 
all  its  limitations,  as  a  mental  hygiene  aid.  The  instincts 
and  desires  and  purposes  that  go  to  make  up  the  woman 
mind  are  insistent  forces  demanding  healthful  expression. 
It  seems  to  me  not  an  unwarranted  flight  of  fancy  to  see 
expression  of  the  same  creative  and  fostering  instinct  in  the 
intent  play  of  the  baby  girl  with  her  Christmas  doll  and 
toy  furniture  and  cook  stove ;  in  the  concentration  of  the 
four-year-old  in  nursery  school  deftly  using  hammer  and  saw 
in  constructing  her  own  house  from  a  small  packing  box; 
in  the  chatter  and  the  flutter  of  flapper  age  romance;  in 
the  dreams  and  plans  and  activities  that  are  specifically  home 
interests ;  and  also  transformed  into  the  energy  and  organ- 
ized work  of  industry. 

The  essential  qualities  that  determine  the  character  of  the 
woman  mind  not  only  survive  but  are  even  glorified  in  new 
and  unexpected  revelations  by  the  complex,  sometimes 
sordid,  conditions  of  business. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  sat  in  a  men's  smoking  room.  It 
was  after  the  luncheon  hour  and  the  room  was  almost  empty 
of  its  habitual  loungers.  After  a  time  I  was  aroused  from 
my  reading  by  a  scraping  and  jostling  of  chairs  moved  about 
the  floor,  and  I  became  aware  of  the  sweeping  woman 
busy  at  her  afternoon  task  of  cleaning  up  ashes  and  the 
remains  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  matches,  soiled  and  rumpled 
newspapers  and  other  unattractive  refuse.  With  manifest 
industry  she  pursued  the  work  created  for  her  by  the  habits 
of  the  male  frequenters  of  the  smoking  room — business  men, 
and  even  hygienists  concerned  for  the  mental  health  of  work- 
ing girls.  She  was  a  little  woman  with  stooping  shoulders  and 
an  impassive  face  that  suggested  actual  mental  depression.  As 
she  worked  nearer  my  seat  I  spoke  to  her  and  asked,  "How 
many  times  a  day  do  you  clean  this  room?"  With  little  sign  of 
interest  she  said,  "Twice."  I  then  asked,  "How  many  hours  a 
day  do  you  work  he*e?"  With  the  same  dull  face  she  an- 
swered "Eight."  Then  she  brushed  away  diligently  with  her 
broom.  Again  I  tried,  "Well,  do  you  have  any  work  to 
do  at  home?"  The  little  stooping  woman  stood  erect!  Her 
face  lighted  up  and  with  a  smile  that  encouraged  me  to 
think  I  was  being  especially  honored  with  a  rare  glimpse 
into  a  great  secret  she  replied,  "Ah  yes,  and  there's  no  end 
to  that !" 


The  People's  College  in  Cassel 


By  ANNA 

A  the  youngsters  of  the  continuation  school  physiol- 
ogy class  clattered  down  the  stairs,  they  met  an 
older  group  of  men  and  women,  wearily  toiling 
upward  for  a  lecture  on  the  same  subject,  after 
their  hard  day's  work.     These  were  apprentices 
and  day-laborers,  housemaids  and  housewives,  factory-girls 
and  clerks,  who  were  coming  together  week  after  week  to 
learn  of  the  construction  of  their  own  bodies. 

In  a  near-by  building,  a  group  of  twelve  or  fifteen  young 
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clerks  and  bank-workers  struggled  with  the  eccentricities  of 
English  conversation,  led  by  an  American  boy  in  his  twenties. 
For  this  People's  College  of  Cassel,  Germany,  tries  to  give 
the  courses  that  its  students  need  and  ask  for,  whether  in 
foreign  languages,  in  popular  science,  or  in  home-making. 
English,  of  course,  is  the  most  desired  foreign  language,  and 
this  was  the  most  advanced  of  several  groups.  A  series  of 
conversations  about  the  United  States  had  brought  them  to 
the  subject  of  the  Negro  and  his  place  in  American  society. 
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"Did  you  ever  see  a  Negro  lynched?"  asks  a  yuungsua,      lieved  this  particular  people's  college,  because  of  its  leadcr- 
;  dtt  general  European  idea  ( fostered  by  the  American      ship,   to   be  of   especial    value    in    building    up    ideals    of 

on  that  continent)    that  your  true      democracy  among  the  people. 

i  gets  a  divorce  after  breakfast,  and  a  new  hniband  To  reach  the  school,  the  aspirant  for  knowledge  seeks 
or  wife  far  raarh.  whne  a  litde  ryndung-bee  serves  as  a  Mauer  (Wall)  Street  (so  called,  evidently,  because  of  the 
The  American  shakes  his  head  in  high  stone  waH  which  runs  along  one  side).  The  other  side 
tries  to  explain  that  lynching  is,  after  all,  far  of  the  way  b  devoted  to  business  in  its  less  attractive  phases — 
from  being  a  popular  Jinan  ini  ia.  in  the  States.  warehouses  and  wholesalers,  with  heavy  trucks  pulling 

The  Cassd  r*£rsa*rajr«cfc — People's  College— is  one  of      jerkily  over  the  uneven  cobbles.    A  more  unlikely  street  for 
the  SUMCS  of  mail  •  i  •Btmrjons  which  have  sprung  up  in      an  educational  institution  could  not  be  imagined ;  and  the 
in  the  last  few  years.     Before  the  Revolution,  a     college  is  in  the  least  likely  building  on  the  street.    There 

for  is  a  great  arched  entrance,  big  enough  for  a  wagon  to 
the  education  of  adnhs  whose  irhnoling  had  ended  at  four-  drive  in,  and  with  always  a  cart — horse  or  hand — unloading 
teen.  In  these  places,  nminmn  and  women  studied  what  the  bales  and  boxes  for  the  wholesale  dry-goods  establishment 

be  good  far  them  to  know,      on  the  second  floor.   Within  one  finds  a  cavernous  interior, 
the  way  in  which  they  nnghl  to  know  it.     Since     with  piles  of  merchandise  in  unexpected  places  and,  in  the 
people  s  colleges  hate  appeared  like  weens      midst  of  the  OIHIH  and  nnl^*t  a  massive  wooden  stair-case 
uuy  nhciL.    Xobody  knows  how  many  there  are.    {MMHTJ      winding  upwards. 

;  a  little  Guided  by  faith  alone,  the  would-be  student  begins  to 
ascend.  Then  to  his  joy  he  sees  painted  on  the  irregularly 
plastered  wall  the  word,  "Volkshochschule".  with  an  arrow 
poiniine  upward.  At  every  curve  there  is  die  encouraging 
sign  and  die  student,  thus  stimulated,  arrives  at  his  goal 
hardly  knowing  whether  be  has  climbed  three  flights  or  five. 
But  here,  at  last,  are  die  two  offices  of  die  school  and  die 

that  other  5^nmr,  lectuieifc  and  H-iTflT  wfll  he     three  other  litde  rooms  where  the  director  and  his  wife 
their  hopes  are  justified;     make  dieir  borne.    Scant  space  for  an  organization  which  is 
d»e  school  falls  to  nieces  umaajhL.   Nevertheless,     duecting  die  education  of  a  thousand  students. 

to  fully          The  work  is  divided  into  several  sections,  the  first  being 
justify  dhe  won!  I  World  Survey,  Religion.  Education ;  and  the  next  Poetry, 

The  ihiaViij.  •"•limit  in  das  '"£'••••"'£  npuhlk  are  Art,  Music.  Under  Industry,  Society,  History  come  die 
anxious  to  take  a  real  part  ia  their  j,Hiiiaaniil  It  did  ermiomk  and  sociological  studies  of  die  school.  Nature 
not  natter  who  was  elected  to  dK  Reichstag  before."  they  speaks  far  itself;  so  also  Mathematics  and  Languages, 
say.  The  mcmum  often  tatted  very  loudly,  and  argued  There  is  a  section  for  domestic  science,  child  training,  and 
a  great  deal,  hut  they  were  never  allowed  to  do  anything  the  like,  for  women  and  girls. 

hat  talk.''    But  k  does  natter  now;  or  k  can  be  node  to         An  mingling  feature  under  An  is  the  system  of  per- 
And  so,  courses  ia  «r~«~-irfj  tffqffiffey.  aad  die     sonaDy  conducted  visits  to  quaint  Old  Cassd,  to  the  won- 
of  industry,  are  among  the  most  IT"1"""  in  dbe     derfnl  picture  gallery,  and  die  fine  museum.    Thirty  or 

lw«ij  persons  attended  each  of  two  such  tours  which  were 
die  eight  or     held  in  dbe  nvaauai  at  die  saaae  hour  on  one  of  die  weekly 
large  ••••^fc  to     Sunday  afternoon  vsfts. 
t>.rr  w-Jll 


Of  these  eight  f^\~*^'  °^  diese  giunui  was  lifntiing  to  a  lecture  on  relig- 

The  Surrey,  Oct.  V_x   ions  sutnaiy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  a  group  of 

i>  1926,  P- 83),  widt  ks  2,500  pupOs,  is  the  largest.    Next  statues  of  that  period  as  fflnstrarions— mostly  madonnas,  with 

in  size  are  piahahlf  those  at  Jena  and  CasseL  a  few  bishops  and  a  St.  Sduuiin  or  two.  It  was  startling  to 

A  Ac  V^AHSti   f€OpUC%  \*sQUttf~  lOHlOOd  KB   IQIQ*  hatd  aLDOVt       t&C  UQSOpaaVbCattCd   ObVCTYCT  tO  DB0    UWIl   uJCSC  StXtUCS  WCfC 

taking  nnre  don  one  of  dv  once-a-week  courses.  The  charge  die  wall,  and  as  thin  and  light  as  poaable.    Even  an  ap- 

far  each  lesson  ntiiiid  rangrs  from  about  5  to  10  "*™i»  parendy  solid  stone  figare  was  hollowed  out  to  die  utmost- 

The  teadben,  far  the  nant  part,  give  their  serrkes  free.  The  lecturer  KghtS  held  k  above  his  head  as  he  talked, 

Some  of  dMsa  spend  d«r  days  teaching  the  children  of  die  whOe  his  disillusioned  audience  giggled. 

they  imiimt  at  night.   OoWn  are         The  odier  party  was  studying  porcelain   and   faiexte, 

or  even  arbsts.   aU   f^ftof  jeammg  to  QBOnfmsn  tne  \^nmese  proilm  I  i HMM  tne  £n£]niB 

tnne  aad  strength  sa  order  to  raise  the  educational  or  German  and  uglily  ahsorbing  die  guides  ininiik*  on 

'  to  them  mght  after  ""gfc*  '     *•*•".     • :    -,--*—     -r  -  -          - .  -  ~    _•   -          v       -  -  -     - . .» 

ennaEii  GO  cower  even  tne  sasau  dnenscs  or  tae  couejsc,  ana          -  '  ~    •     **      ~  -     ~~  -  • .--     -  -  ^       ',  ~  =•  ~  •     ~  ~~  ~  ~  ~  ~ 

the  city  of   Cassd  now  Gontnbatzs  tunjud  its  support,     exercnes  (BOOT  work  only;  diey  have  no  apparatas),  plays, 
the  fnBnr  or  asnr  yean  of  hud  nmes  and  carrency     lectures  by  wenVknown  men ;  weekly  ialffs  (to  see  nature 

as  well  as  to  waft) ;  trips  of  a  week  or  more,  to  study 
botany,  geology,  local  history,  and  so  on.  By  these  and 
other  means,  die  Cassd  l''Akih',cks(hule  tries  to  educate  its 
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students,  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  To  quote  from  its 
circular,  it  "hopes  to  give  aspiring  men  and  women  from 
all  walks  of  life  opportunity  for  general  development.  It 
tries  to  cultivate  community  of  interests  and  is,  therefore, 
neutral  in  politics  and  religion." 

There  is  great  need  for  such  schools  in  the  Germany  of 
today.  Side  by  side  with  this  hunger  for  education  is  a 
lack  of  desire  for  anything  uplifting.  Again  and  again  one 
sees  such  statements  as  this  from  the  thinkers  of  the  country: 
''What  the  mass  of  the  German  people  sees  today,  especially 
since  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  church  and  such 
spirituality  as  this  might  offer,  is  work,  eating,  drinking 
and  pleasure ;  and  they  will  remain  stuck  in  the  bare 
materialism  of  these  things  unless  the  beacon  of  a  spiritual 
community-life  is  again  uplifted.  The  great  task  of  the 
people's  colleges  is  to  help  bring  back  this  spiritual  com- 
munity-life." 


New  Pamphlets 

FOURTEEN  IS  TOO  EARLY:  Some  Psychological  Affects  of 
School-Leaving  and  Child  Labor,  by  Raymond  G.  Fuller.  .V*- 
tional  Child  Labor  Committee,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

A  study  of  child  labor  in  the  light  of  what  mental 
hygiene  has  taught  us  about  the  needs  and  the  dan- 
gers of  early  adolescence — a  scientific  rather  than  an 
emotional  argument  for  a  national  child  labor  law. 

THE  LEFT  WING  OF  THE  GARMENT  UNIONS.  Issued  by 
the  Joint  Board  of  Cloak,  Skirt,  Dress  and  Reefer  Makers'  i'nions, 
130  £.  25  St.,  \ew  York.  Price  10  cents. 

An  analysis  of  the  issues  of  the  unfortunate  split  in 
the  garment  unions,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  "rad- 
ical" wing. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CAPITALISM  AND  SOCIALISM  IN 
AMERICA:  .-!  Symfosium  by  Sam  A.  LfTrisohn,  Scott  Hear- 
ing,  Co.'onel  M.  C.  Rorty  and  Morris  Hillquit.  League  for  In- 
dustrial Democracy,  70  Fifth  Afenue,  -V«r  York.  Price  10  cents. 

Development  of  three  attitudes  on  the  question :  first, 
that  capitalism  is  cleaning  its  own  house  and  develop- 
ing an  industrial  democracy  within  its  own  structure; 
second,  that  a  class  war  impends  in  this  country;  third, 
that  capitalism  must  swing  into  a  completely  socialized 
society. 

THE  VIRGINIA  NEGRO  ARTISAN  AND  TRADESMAN,  by 
Raymond  B.  Pinchbeck.  Phelps-Stokes  Felloarshif  Publications, 
L'nirersity  of  I'irainia,  Richmond,  I'a. 

"The  progress  and  the  condition  of  the  Negro  in  the 
field  of  the  skilled  trades  of  Virginia  and  the  South." 

INDUSTRIAL  GROUP  INSURANCE.  Xaticnal  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  Inc.,  \ear  York.  Price  75  cents. 

Industrial  group  insurance  treated  "from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  importance  as  a  personnel  problem  in  in- 
dustry." 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  MEN'S  CLOTH- 
ING INDUSTRY.  1911  TO  1926.  Bulletin  of  the  I'.  5.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  .Vo.  435.  Government  Printing  Office,  H'zsh- 
ington.  Price.  10  cents. 

A  detailed  picture  of  changing  labor  conditions  in  an 
important  industry  during  a  period  of  change  and 
swift  growth. 


WHAT  industrial  accidents  mean  in 
human  terms,  in  the  lives  of  boys  and 
girls  who  try  to  run  air  hoists, 
elevators,  punch  presses,  drills,  trucks, 
and  other  complicated  mechanisms 
which  they  have  neither  the  strength 
nor  the  judgment  to  control,  is  told 
in  the  first  chapter  of  a  study  of 
Accidents  to  Working  Children  of 
Ohio,  published  by  the  Consumers' 
League  of  Ohio,  308  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  price  50  cents.  The  second  half  of  the  book  is  a 
careful  analysis  of  accident  statistics,  based  on  a  nine-months 
study  of  accidents  to  minors  made  by  the  State  Bureau  of 
Safety  and  Hygiene  at  the  request  of  the  Consumers'  League 
and  on  a  simultaneous  study  of  compensable  cases,  made  by 
the  League  itself.  For  the  nine  months  period,  2,763  boys  and 
girls  in  Ohio  suffered  accidents  while  at  work.  Three  children 
died  as  the  result  of  their  injuries,  27  were  permanently 
disabled.  563  were  so  badly  hurt  that  they  lost  more  than  a 
week's  work.  Of  the  latter  group,  one  out  of  every  14.  was 
hurt  on  a  job  prohibited  by  the  Child  Labor  Law,  and  less 
than  half  of  them  had  working  certificates  required  by  law. 
The  report  recommends  an  increase  of  minimum  compensation, 
double  or  triple  compensation  for  minors  hurt  while  illegally 
employed  (see  The  Survey,  June  I,  1926,  p.  323)  and  prohibition 
of  employment  of  children  under  1 8  on  dangerous  machines. 

A  LOCAL  of  the  Cooks  and  Waiters  Union  and  a  Student 
Workers'  League  to  include  all  student  workers  have  been 
organized  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  students  hope 
that  through  collective  bargaining  they  can  protect  themselves 
against  cut-throat  competition,  resulting  from  the  demand  of 
thousand*  of  students  for  jobs  in  Madison,  which  has  reduced 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  for  student  labor  to  thirty-five  cents 
an  hour.  Glenn  Frank,  president  of  the  University,  states, 
"I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  proposed  unionization  of  the 
wage-earning  students  of  the  university.  .  .  .  The  student  union 
may  go  far  as  an  experiment  in  practical  economics.  Students 
may  learn  a  wholesome  respect  for  organized  craftsmen  if 
even  a  dishwasher  is  expected  to  keep  up  with  standards  of 
skill.  And  they  may  learn  of  what  the  strength  of  organization 
is  made  as  they  sound  out  and  repair  their  own." 

THE  LABOR  BUREAU,  INC.,  established  seven  years  ago 
"to  meet  the  need  of  the  labor  movement  for  technical  service, 
chiefly  expert  research  in  the  field  of  economics,''  gives  an 
interesting  resume  of  services  rendered  in  its  annual  report. 
Besides  its  New  York  office  at  2  West  43  St.,  the  Bureau 
now  has  a  middle  western  branch  in  Chicago  and  a  Pacific 
Coast  branch  in  San  Francisco.  Its  activities  include  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  economic  news  letter,  Facts  for 
Workers;  assistance  to  labor  unions  in  accounting  and  book- 
keeping through  the  auditing  department,  and  studies  covering 
a  wide  range  of  industrial  subjects.  The  Bureau  has  also 
furnished  representation  or  expert  testimony  at  hearings,  before 
arbitration  boards,  national  and  state  legislative  committees. 

RESULTS  of  a  study  of  health  conditions  in  the  printing 
trades  from  1922  to  1925,  carried  out  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  a  group  of  employers'  organizations 
and  unions  have  recently  been  published  by  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  Bulletin  No.  427  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  (Government  Printing  Office, 
price  30  cents.)  In  general  "health  conditions  were  found  to 
have  been  decidedly  more  satisfacto»y  than  had  been  antici- 
pated," and  show,  in  common  with  the  general  population, 
a  material  improvement  over  earlier  periods.  One  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  is  for  measures  to  conserve  eyesight,  since 
visual  defects  were  of  common  occurrence. 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


The  Casework  of  Supervision 


By  GRACE  F.  MARCUS 


MANY  a  competent  caseworker  thinks  of  super- 
vision as  a  not  altogether  necessary  nuisance 
and  views  the  supervisor  herself  as  someone 
who  has  renounced  the  satisfactions  of  case- 
work in  return  for  executive  dignity  and  an 
increase  in  salary.  The  supervisor  herself  often  remembers 
wistfully  the  thrills  of  direct  contact  with  clients  and  rests 
uneasy  in  a  superiority  that  bristles  with  difficulties.  In  fact 
she  spends  much  of  her  energy  trying  to  evade  the  stigma 
of  her  job.  She  soon  learns  that  the  distinction  between  the 
constructive  criticism  every  student  is  vehemently  willing 
to  accept  and  the  destructive  criticism  she  indignantly  re- 
jects is  very  delicate  indeed,  and  that  the  line  between  the 
two  is  as  theoretical  as  the  equator.  Her  supervisory  exist- 
ence becomes  an  unpleasant  compromise  between  the  de- 
mands of  an  executive  and  board  who  naturally  expect 
certain  things  to  be  done  and  the  innumerable  varied  re- 
sistances of  those  whose  doing  of  them  she  has  to  supervise. 
The  core  of  the  supervisor's  difficulties  lies  in  her  relation- 
ship to  the  student.  What  is  that  relationship  to  be*?  May 
not  the  supervisor  consider  herself  a  caseworker  whose  case- 
work must  embrace  not  only  the  student's  cases  but  the 
student  herself?  This  demands,  of  course,  that  the  super- 
visor investigate  and  treat  the  personal  problems  of  the 
student  as  the  latter  investigates  and  treats  those  of  the 
client.  At  first  blush,  the  proposal  may  seem  presumptuous, 
but  what  choice  is  there?  Is  it  better  for  the  supervisor  to 
deal  with  every  personal  issue  as  a  matter  for  executive 
action  or  to  broaden  her  concept  of  casework  to  include 
those  personal  issues  and  so  subject  her  handling  of  them 
to  conscious  analysis  and  control? 

Of  course  it  all  depends  on  your  definition  of  casework. 
Is  it  a  collection  of  techniques  justifiably  used  only  on  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves,  who  cannot  escape  exposure  to 
it,  who  have  to  submit  to  it  to  get  assistance  in  overwhelm- 
ing difficulties?  Are  its  philosophy  and  methods  such  that 
they  would  offend  the  self-respect  of  the  caseworker  if  she 
were  to  exchange  places  with  the  client?  Or  is  casework 
an  art  of  living,  experienced  by  the  caseworker,  used  by  her 
to  guide  her  own  behavior,  and  so  naturally  expressed  in  all 
her  relationships  that  to  exclude  any  of  them  as  beyond  its 
province  would  be  a  violation  of  her  personal  as  well  as  of 
her  professional  code?  If  casework  is  an  art  and  a 
philosophy,  and  not  merely  a  trade  practiced  on  the  handi- 
capped and  helpless,  it  has  to  be  just  as  thoroughly  a  part 
of  the  caseworker's  attitude  toward  herself  as  toward  others 
and  therefore  the  necessity  does  not  arise  for  dividing  those 
others  into  the  sheep  who  are  her  colleagues  and  the  goats 
who  are  her  clients.  The  supervisor  who  is  a  caseworker 
in  this  sense  formulates  as  her  function  something  more 
than  the  full  communication  to  the  student  of  the  techniques 
of  investigation  and  treatment  as  these  arc  commonly  under- 


stood ;  she  wants  to  develop  in  the  student  the  capacity  for 
thinking,  feeling  and  living  a  casework  that  she  need  not 
scruple  to  employ  on  others  because  she  has  accepted  it  when 
employed  on  herself.  The  supervisor  has  gone  through  the 
same  casework  process  of  learning  how  to  live  and  knows 
that  the  student  must  go  through  it  if  she  is  to  guide  her 
clients  to  a  control  of  themselves  and  their  situations.  It 
cannot  come  through  learning  rules  of  procedure;  it  rests 
on  understanding  and  personal  development  which  furnish 
the  real  resources  for  that  casework  growth  toward  which 
we  are  all  struggling.  Without  philosophy,  technique  be- 
comes a  bundle  of  sterile  arbitrary  tricks,  useful  if  the  case- 
worker has  nothing  else  but  dangerously  separated  from 
those  creative  sources  which  spring  from  living  itself. 

But  let  us  come  down  to  brass  tacks  to  follow  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  hypothetical  student  and  a  hypothetical  super- 
visor. The  student  was  first  attracted  to  casework  by  her 
concern  for  unfortunates  whose  misery  seemed  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  material  circumstances.  She  thought 
of  them  as  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  widowed,  orphaned  and 
aged.  She  soon  learns  that  these  pitiful  externals  which 
first  enlisted  her  sympathy  are  complicated  by  problems  of 
personality  and  behavior  obscure  and  varied  beyond  her 
wildest  imaginings.  Some  of  them  stare  her  in  the  face; 
others  are  masked. 

No  matter  how  thorough  her  theoretical  training  may  be, 
when  it  comes  to  field  work,  one  of  the  student's  first  prob- 
lems is  to  see  and  to  see  beyond  her  immediate  sympathies. 
It  sounds  simpler  than  it  really  is,  for  the  young  worker 
may  see  that  a  weak,  lazy  husband  left  his  wife  and  children 
to  starve,  that  a  mother  drinks  and  lets  her  children  run 
the  streets  unwashed  and  unfed,  and  that  a  child  of  harassed, 
respectable  parents  steals  everything  he  can  lay  his  hands  on, 
and  yet  she  may  be  stone  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  husband 
ran  away  from  a  good  woman  who  did  not  allow  him  to  call 
his  soul  his  own,  that  the  alcoholic  mother  finds  her  sober 
thoughts  too  dreary  to  bear,  and  that  the  thieving  child  steals 
his  satisfactions  because  he  has  none  that  are  legitimately 
his.  The  supervisor  at  once  embarks  on  the  task  of  awaken- 
ing in  the  student  an  awareness  to  emotions  and  behavior, 
the  meaning  of  which  the  clients  don't  recognize  and  the 
existence  of  which  she  has  never  had  to  explore  in  herself. 
Again  and  again,  the  supervisor  has  to  stimulate  the  student's 
curiosity  about  what  lies  behind  the  scenes;  this  stimulation 
constitutes  the  initial  phase  of  her  casework  upon  her. 

FOR  example,  the  father  in  the  case  may  be  a  ne'er- 
do-well  with  a  record  of  alcoholism,  wife-beating,  and 
tearful  grievances  against  employers,  family  and  agency. 
The  young  worker  missed  him  on  all  her  calls  and  seems  to 
have  forgotten  the  necessity  for  interviewing  him.  The 
supervisor  suspects  that  missing  him  was  quite  a  relief  and 
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undertakes  to  find  out  why.  She  asks  the  worker  what  she 
thinks  of  the  quiet,  hard-working  wife  whose  children  are 
all  devoted  to  her  and  allied  against  the  father  in  a  silent 
union  of  fear,  dislike  and  contempt.  She  inquires  into  the 
beginnings  of  the  alcoholism,  the  first  loss  of  a  steady  job, 
the  births  of  the  older  children  in  rapid  succession,  the  wife's 
worry,  nagging  and  absorption  in  domestic  duties,  the  grad- 
ual accumulation  of  debts,  and  the  obvious  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  father's  limited  wages  and  the  burdens  of  the 
present  plus  those  of  the  past.  She  interests  the  worker  in 
considering  the  effect  on  the  husband  of  having  lost  his  place 
in  the  wife's  affections,  of  never  having  attained  any  in  those 
of  his  children,  of  being  unable  to  pay  the  butcher  and 
grocer,  of  being  regarded  as  a  failure  by  his  own  family, 
his  wife's  family  and  the  neighbors. 

THE  supervisor  discovers  the  worker  had  been  viewing 
this  man  through  the  eyes  of  the  wife,  that  she  felt 
such  a  husband  to  be  hopeless,  a  liability  not  worth  further 
investigation.  Without  argument,  the  supervisor  directs  her 
efforts  toward  helping  the  worker  to  see  through  his  eyes 
a  world  that  is  hostile,  a  wife  who  emotionally  deserted  him 
and  children  who  resent  his  existence.  She  excites  in  the 
worker  an  interest  in  what  this  particular  man  wanted  from 
life,  how  circumstances  denied  him,  how  he  turned  his  back 
on  reality,  asserted  himself  by  beating  his  wife  on  whose 
love  and  respect  he  no  longer  had  any  hold,  and  expressed 
complaints  that  were  real  to  him  if  not  true  to  the  facts 
as  others  might  see  them.  If  she  interests  the  worker  suffi- 
ciently, the  latter  will  meet  the  husband  not  as  a  disgusting 
bully  of  whom  she  is  a  little  afraid,  but  as  a  man  vanquished 
by  problems  that  must  be  understood  if  anyone  in  the  family 
is  to  benefit  by  the  caseworker's  activities.  If  the  student 
realizes  how  he  came  to  be  what  he  is,  she  may  help  him 
as  well  as  his  wife,  but  if  she  cannot  help  him  by  adjust- 
ments that  will  bring  into  his  life  the  satisfactions  he  needs 
for  more  wholesome  behavior,  she  can  at  least  explain  him  to 
the  wife  and  alleviate  the  bitterness  which  is  poisoning  the 
entire  household. 

The  supervisor  repeats  the  process  described  above  in  case 
after  case  and  in  the  successive  situations  that  arise  in  every 
case.  She  knows,  however,  that  the  student's  problem  is 
not  limited  to  seeing,  that  she  would  see  for  herself  if  it 
were  not  that  she  has  a  more  fundamental  problem,  that 
of  understanding  what  she  does  see.  The  student  has  to 
understand  that  each  person  plays  the  part  he  does,  not  from 
conscious  choice  or  mere  perversity,  but  because  he  cannot 
do  otherwise.  She  cannot  really  understand  if  she  succumbs 
to  the  temptation  of  believing  that  some  special  accident  of 
race,  heredity,  constitution  or  external  circumstance  accounts 
for  behavior  so  alien  to  her  own  private  experience.  This 
temptation  is  apparent  to  the  supervisor  in  the  student's  un- 
conscious reservations  about  the  necessity  for  behavior  that 
seems  so  cowardly,  vicious  or  irresponsible  to  the  student  that 
she  cannot  think  it  quite  human.  The  student  wearies  and 
stops  with  a  reservation  because  she  cannot  quite  give  up 
the  law  and  order  she  used  to  trust  as  governing  human 
behavior.  None  of  her  clients  has  a  clear  case.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  going  far  enough  to  discover  that  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  them  are  alike  in  being  strange  mixtures  of 
love  and  hate,  responsibility  and  helplessness,  tyranny  and 
submission,  remorse  and  self-righteousness;  that  any  villain 
is  somewhat  of  a  victim  and  any  martyr  something  of  a 
vampire.  This  may  sound  melodramatic  and  exaggerated  but 


it  is  true.  Many  of  us  still  deny  its  truth  because  it  is  up- 
setting. We  don't  like  chaos  and  the  dislike  is  healthy 
unless  we  close  our  eyes  to  its  existence. 

The  supervisor  knows  that  the  student  must  get  used  to 
this  underlying  chaos  and  before  she  dismisses  her  reluctant 
glimpses  of  it  as  irrelevant  nightmares  must  ask  herself  if 
after  all  chaos  is  not  her  first  and  most  important  business. 
She  must  learn  that  chaos  is  not  so  chaotic  after  all,  that 
only  that  which  we  do  not  understand  seems  chaotic,  and 
that  this  chaos  of  ours  has  its  reasons,  that  these  reasons 
in  themselves  are  not  bad,  repulsive,  morbid  and  disgusting, 
and  that  there  are  causes  and  effects  which  operate  in  the 
mental  life  of  the  client  just  about  as  they  operate  in  the 
mental  life  of  the  caseworker.  If  the  supervisor  is  to  meet 
the  demands  of  her  role  she  must  have  gone  through  and  sur- 
vived the  student's  experience ;  she  must  have  viewed  this 
under-world  and  have  come  to  terms  with  it.  She  realizes 
that  the  student  is  disturbed  and  knows  that  the  only  way 
she  can  ever  escape  is  by  plunging  in,  that  otherwise  she 
will  suffer  from  blind-spots,  be  limited  by  her  fears  of  what 
lies  beyond  the  next  corner  and  never  control  either  her 
own  situations  or  those  of  her  client  sufficiently  to  enjoy 
her  work. 

The  supervisor  has  learned  from  experience  that  the  case- 
worker can  eventually  accept  any  behavior  without  con- 
demnation once  she  understands  what  caused  it  and  that 
as  soon  as  she  can  reconcile  the  abnormal  and  antisocial 
with  the  normal  and  social  she  is  on  the  road  to  casework. 
Theoretically,  the  student  knows  that  each  individual's  de- 
velopment is  determined  by  his  family  relationships  and  that 
his  early  experience  with  the  mother  and  father,  his  sisters 
and  brothers  established  the  patterns  which  he  has  been  apply- 
ing ever  since  to  his  advantage  or  disadvantage.  The  fact 
that  supervisor,  caseworker,  student  and  client  were  all  born 
into  families  and  grew  up  under  the  influence  of  the  per- 
sonalities they  encountered  in  their  family  group  furnishes 
a  common  basis  of  experience  on  which  they  can  all  meet 
once  they  break  down  those  barriers  of  race,  religion,  social 
position  and  personal  endowment  which  obscure  the  funda- 
mental similarity.  The  supervisor  knows,  however,  that  the 
student  cannot  break  down  her  own  barriers  by  an  act  of 
will,  that  she  takes  refuge  behind  them  because  she  is  afraid 
of  these  very  emotions  which  she  shares  with  her  clients,  and 
that  her  apparent  acceptance  of  the  thesis  that  every  in- 
dividual is  largely  governed  by  influences  beyond  his  control, 
influences  set  in  operation  by  his  early  experience,  frightens 
her  because  it  ends  in  her  admitting  that  she,  an  aspirant 
to  a  casework  guiding  other  people,  is  not  guiding  herself. 

THIS  situation  brings  the  supervisor  back  to  that  vexa- 
tious problem,  the  personality  difficulties  of  the  student 
herself.  The  problem  wears  a  new  guise.  The  supervisor  sees 
that  as  long  as  the  student  is  afraid  to  believe  in  cause  and 
effect  because  it  may  mean  that  she  too  is  living  over  a  chaos, 
she  will  remain  this  side  of  helping  her  clients  to  win  control 
over  the  cause  and  effect  in  their  own  lives.  The  super- 
visor faces  then  the  task  of  working  out  with  the  student 
those  personal  problems  that  have  gradually  appeared  in  an 
uneven  series  of  symptoms,  symptoms  in  her  casework,  in 
her  relations  to  the  supervisor,  and  in  her  relations  to  her 
colleagues. 

The  supervisor  has  been  accumulating  data  about  the 
student.  They  may  be  partial  but  they  give  her  clues  to 
the  student's  own  case.  The  student  is  capable,  ambitious 
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and  in  love  with  her  job.  She  is  always  seeking  suggestions 
but  they  have  to  be  carefully  worded  not  to  throw  her  into 
the  depths  of  a  depression  from  which  she  sees  all  her  work 
as  intolerably  poor.  For  most  of  her  clients  she  has  un- 
limited sympathy  but  her  sympathy  is  mixed  with  anger 
against  those  who  do  not  see  them  as  she  sees  them,  mis- 
understood, neglected  and  harshly  treated.  Her  relation- 
ships with  clients  are  usually  excellent,  but  if  one  of  them 
shows  resentment  of  her  good  intentions,  she  loses  confidence 
and  begins  to  express  judgment  on  the  client's  motives.  She 
is  very  thorough  and  conscientious  and  has  done  some  bril- 
liant if  expensive  work,  but  although  she  has  been  generally 
regarded  as  the  star  student,  she  feels  that  her  casework  is 
unappreciated  by  the  agency  and  argues  hotly  when  the 
supervisor  asks  her  to  adjust  her  work  to  the  caseload  and 
her  relief  plans  to  the  budget.  She  wants  interminable  con- 
ferences with  the  supervisor  and  believes  that  the  other 
visitors  are  allowed  more  time  than  she.  She  has  a  dis- 
turbing tendency  to  encourage  all  the  little  grievances  of 
the  other  visitors. 

THE  supervisor  has  refrained  from  direct  criticism  and 
argument.  She  finds  the  student  likeable  and  gifted  even 
if  she  is  a  problem.  She  manages  to  work  out  the  incidental 
difficulties  that  crop  up  in  cases  but  as  the  same  difficulties 
recur  she  realizes  that  she  must  go  deeper.  She  gives  the 
student  recognition  and  gradually  her  own  non-critical  atti- 
tude and  her  apparent  ability  to  understand  the  vagaries  of 
human  nature  result  in  the  student's  telling  her  something 
of  her  own  history.  She  learns  that  the  student  was  the 
youngest  child,  the  pet  of  a  large  family  all  much  older 
than  she,  that  she  had  everything  she  wanted  until  both 
indulgent  parents  died  when  she  was  sent  to  live  with  a 
frugal,  repressive  aunt  and  uncle.  She  could  not  resign 
herself  to  this  exile,  she  rebelled  against  the  frugality  and 
the  repression,  she  demanded  that  she  be  taken  home  to 
the  working  brothers  and  sisters,  she  told  them  how  she  was 
treated  but  nothing  happened.  At  first  they  gave  her  com- 
fort, then  they  scolded  her,  and  finally  they  told  her  she 
must  not  be  ungrateful  for  generosity  beyond  anything  any 
of  them  had  received.  The  supervisor  could  see  that  the 
student  felt  that  they  had  all  given  her  up,  that  no  one 
cared  for  her,  that  she  would  have  to  fight  for  her  due. 
She  resented  the  authority  that  denied  her  and  took  pleas- 
ure in  asserting  her  independence  of  rule  and  regulation,  in 
running  up  college  bills,  in  leading  several  campus  rebel- 
lions. When  she  was  graduated,  she  threw  over  aunt,  uncle, 
brothers  and  sisters  and  made  up  her  mind  to  prove  that 
she  could  do  without  them,  that  she  who  had  been  rejected 
could  amount  to  something  in  spite  of  them. 

The  supervisor  surveying  all  her  data  realized  that  the 
student  was  still  looking  for  the  abounding,  uncritical  love 
of  her  early  childhood,  that  love  which  had  been  so  pain- 
fully withdrawn,  that  her  work  was  not  just  for  the  work's 
sake  but  to  prove  defiantly  a  value  in  herself  which  she 
felt  had  been  denied.  So  long  as  she  tried  to  make  her 
work  serve  an  unconscious  purpose  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  helping  human  beings  to  adjust,  she  was  bound  to  fail 
in  her  own  eyes  and  could  not  be  secure  in  her  real  accom- 
plishment, accept  criticism  or  recognize  limitations  in  the 
agency  which  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  deprive  her  clients 
as  she  herself  was  once  deprived.  The  supervisor  appre- 
ciates how  the  young  student  feels,  sees  that  she  herself  may 
easily  appear  another  frugal,  repressive  aunt,  that  the  stu- 


dent finds  herself  in  all  her  clients  and  meets  all  who 
criticize  or  restrain  her  as  she  met  those  grown-ups  who 
felt  she  should  be  grateful  for  mere  toleration.  The  super- 
visor does  not  undertake  to  tell  the  student  all  this  but 
takes  it  bit  by  bit  as  it  comes  up.  When  the  student  tightens 
her  lips  because  a  conference  must  end,  the  supervisor  asks 
her  later  if  she  was  angry,  explains  that  she  was  greatly 
interested,  and  as  the  student  melts,  encourages  a  discussion 
in  which  the  student  sees  that  she  was  jumping  to  conclu- 
sions on  the  basis  of  her  early  experience  with  people  who 
had  no  time  for  her.  Eventually  she  becomes  aware  of  how 
she  has  allowed  those  old  family  relationships  to  distort  her 
subsequent  reality,  of  how  she  unconsciously  thrust  everyone 
she  met  into  the  roles  of  mother,  father,  sisters,  brothers, 
uncle  and  aunt  without  seeing  them  as  individuals  in  their 
own  right.  She  realizes  that  she  need  not  try  to  punish  her 
family  by  succeeding,  she  gives  up  the  desire  to  punish  them 
and  begins  to  enjoy  her  success.  It  is  a  long  slow  process 
but  she  is  beginning  to  gain  control  and  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  her  to  reject  all  authority  as  hostile  or  as 
threatening  her  independence  because  she  is  developing  in- 
dependence within  herself.  She  has  had  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  casework,  she  knows  what  her  weaknesses  are 
and  can  exercise  a  new  self-criticism,  and  though  she  is  by 
no  means  out  of  the  woods,  she  has  found  a  safe  path  along 
which  she  can  travel  alone. 

The  supervisor  as  she  guides  the  student  knows  that  she 
may  not  help  her  entirely  to  solve  her  problems,  but  that 
all  that  the  student  learns  through  recognizing  and  handling 
them  is  going  to  be  applied  to  her  casework,  to  her  job  as 
a  whole,  and  to  her  relationships  outside  her  job  and  that 
this  personal  experience  will  teach  her  to  look  for  family 
relationships  in  her  cases,  to  refrain  from  hasty  judgments, 
to  see  that  her  clients  are  entangled  each  in  his  own  family 
patterns  and  that  she  cannot  deal  in  wholesale  approvals  or 
condemnations  without  having  reason  to  suspect  that  her 
own  family  difficulties  are  again  affecting  her  vision,  that 
early  standards  of  conduct  and  personality  are  still  operat- 
ing in  her  own  thinking  and  feeling,  and  that  she  there- 
fore needs  to  do  two  things:  first,  examine  herself,  and 
second,  investigate  the  case  further. 

THE  supervisor  attempts  to  carry  the  process  further 
though  she  knows  she  cannot  complete  it  for  the  student 
and  that  it  is  a  progressive  thing  with  which  the  student 
will  never  be  done.  She  helps  the  student  to  see  that  the 
staff  is  just  another  family  circle  with  the  executives  and 
supervisors  as  parents  and  the  colleagues  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  that  it  is  possible  to  resent  one's  superiors,  because  they 
represent  an  authority  or  lack  of  love  the  student  felt  in 
her  own  home,  that  it  is  also  easy  to  seek  their  personal 
approval  just  as  a  child  seeks  it  and  to  work  not  for  the 
satisfactions  of  achievement  and  personal  development,  but 
for  a  love  without  which  the  successful  job  suddenly  be- 
comes dust.  In  the  same  way,  the  student  may  see  only 
brothers  and  sisters  in  her  colleagues,  may  want  the  center 
of  the  stage  because  without  it  she  feels  she  is  not  getting 
her  due  and  may  unconsciously  react  to  other  visitors  with 
a  jealousy  that  first  belonged  to  the  sister  who  cut  her 
out  with  her  father,  er  the  brother  who  was  mother's 
favorite. 

If  the  student  can  withdraw  from  her  job  relationships 
those  elements  of  a  far  past  which  she  has  been  injecting 
into  them,  she  may  find  a  new  peace  and  harmony  that  will 
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increase  her  immunity  to  those  troublesome  externals  which 
inevitably  disturb  every  office. 

This  program  of  supervision  is  ambitious  and  difficult, 
but  if  the  supervisor  sees  her  own  relationships  as  casework, 
she  can  achieve  an  objectivity  that  will  strengthen  her  for 
those  unavoidable  issues  which  so  frequently  appear  to  run 
counter  to  the  narrower  concept  of  supervision  which  she 
has  held.  Real  supervision  is  the  backbone  of  casework.  It 


not  only  determines  the  quality  of  casework  new  workers 
will  achieve,  but  affects  the  satisfaction  the  whole  staff  ob- 
tains from  the  common  job.  It  has  no  limits  for  we  have 
just  begun  to  realize  what  casework  is  and  know  now  that 
salary  scales  and  social  handicaps  need  not  mark  our 
boundaries  if  we  take  casework  out  of  its  first  small  prov- 
ince and  carry  it  on  out  into  our  whole  reality,  into  life 
itself. 


A  Short  Course  in  Child  Placing 

Drawings  by  George  H.  Preston,  J\I.D. 


You   can't  fit   a   round   child 
in  a  square  hole 


You  can't  cut 
the  child  to  fit  the  hole 


In  a  hole  that  he  fits 
he   is   happy 


TO  THE  growing  library  of  explicit  material  on  the  care  of 
dependent  children  have  recently  been  added  two  bulletins 
published  by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau,  The  Work  of 
Child-Placing  Agencies  (Publication  No.  171,  Government 
Printing  Office,  price  35  cents)  and  Child  Welfare  Conditions 
in  Seven  Pennsylvania  Counties  (Publication  No.  176,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  price  40  cents).  The  former  study  is 
divided  into  sections,  the  first  of  which,  by  Katharine  P. 
Hewins  and  L.  Josephine  Webster,  details  a  social  study  of 
ten  child-placing  agencies  in  almost  as  many  states,  while  the 
second,  by  Dr.  Mary  L.  Evans,  covers  health  supervision  of 
children  in  foster  homes.  In  each  instance  details  of  organi- 
zation, procedure,  cost,  records,  and  the  like  combine  to  give 
a  working  guide  for  other  agencies  by  showing  what  actually 
is  'being  done,  and  how.  The  second  report,  written  by  Neva 
R.  Deardorff,  former  secretary  of  thePennsylvania  Children's 
Commission,  emphasizes  the  finding  that  neither  orphanage 
nor  illegitimacy  can  be  regarded  as  the  chief  explanation  for 
the  care  of  children  by  agencies  and  in  institutions.  In  the 
seven  counties  in  the  year  of  the  study  half  of  the  children 
with  known  histories  accepted  for  care  by  the  agencies,  and  62 
per  cent  of  those  taken  by  the  institutions  came  directly  from 
a  home  in  which  at  least  one  parent  was  living,  or  from 
relatives.  Although  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  decision 
to  keep  children  out  of  the  almshouses  of  Pennsylvania,  93 
children  were  almshouse  inmates  in  six  counties  during  the  year, 
often  in  clear  violation  of  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law. 
The  report  lists  as  outstanding  needs  for  the  care  of  de- 
pendent children  in  Pennsylvania:  adequate  funds  for  mothers' 
assistance,  high  standards  of  administration  of  poor  relief,  a 
community  plan  or  program  on  a  country-wide  basis  to  fuse 
available  resources,  the  coordinated  use  of  institutions  and 
agencies,  better  control  of  public  funds  now  disbursed  for  the 
care  of  children  away  from  home,  and  the  strengthening  of 


the  powers  of  the  state  department  of  welfare  in  the  super- 
vision of  child-caring  agencies. 

FROM  the  Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Child  Wel- 
fare Commission  of  Oregon  comes  the  encouraging  news  that 
the  last  three  years  show  a  steady  decrease  in  the  average 
daily  census  of  the  four  private  institutions  in  that  state  which 
care  for  delinquent  girls  and  unmarried  mothers.  In  1923 
this  average  was  217;  by  1926  it  had  dropped  to  186,  or  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  capacity  of  the  institutions.  During 
the  same  period  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  age 
level  of  the  girls  who  are  admitted.  In  1923-1924  the  entrants 
over  18  years  comprised  37  per  cent  of  the  whole  group;  in 
1925-1926,  47  per  cent;  and  in  the  single  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1926,  51  per  cent.  "This  fact  is  not  in  harmony," 
the  Commission  comments,  "with  some  of  the  reports  which 
are  heard  from  time  to  time  to  the  effect  that  the  age  of 
delinquent  girls  is  getting  lower.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
analyze  all  the  factors  that  are  probably  responsible  for  the 
decreasing  number  of  minor  girls  who  are  admitted  to  our 
private  institutions  for  delinquents.  No  doubt  probation  work 
is  entitled  to  much  of  the  credit.  Furthermore  the  large 
number  of  character-building  organizations  in  existence  are 
making  their  contribution  as  a  great  preventive  force  in  the 
battle  against  delinquency."  The  Commission  suggests  that 
eventually  one  of  these  institutions  may  have  to  be  diverted 
to  some  field  of  work  not  so  well  covered,  and  approve  the 
increasing  interest  of  these  organizations  to  provide  after- 
care, and  their  recognition  of  the  need  of  specialization,  by 
separate  institutions,  or  separate  buildings  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, to  meet  the  separate  needs  of  the  unmarried  mother,  the 
delinquent  girl,  and  cases  which  require  treatment  for  venereal 
disease.  These  last  are  now  handled  adequately  by  the  hospital 
established  by  one  institution  during  the  past  biennium. 


Books  In  Our  Alcove 
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Tvio  drawings  by  Jeanne  de  Lanux  from  Adventuring  With  Twelve  Year 
Olds,  by  Leila  Stott,  Adelphi  publications 

The  Painless  Learning 

ADVENTURING  WITH  TWELVE  YEAR  OLDS,  by  Leila  Stott;  edited 
by  Caroline  Pratt.  Greenberg.  193  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 


Meanwhile  a  dozen  other  adventures  were  going  for- 
ward. At  the  children's  request  the  elective  lessons  in 
French  and  German  were  increased  from  two  a  week  to 
one  a  day.  Stories  of  early  explorers  and  Indians  were 
being  read  from  the  original  sources,  Champlain's  Diary 
and  Marquette's  Journal,  as  well  as  the  accounts  of  his- 
torians like  Fiske  and  Parkman.  Individual  laboratory 
experiments  were  being  made  in  physics,  chemistry,  and 
mechanics,  and  there  were  exercises  in  music  and  rhythms. 

One  cannot  but  feel  that  Miss  Pratt's  experiment  is 
justified:  that  here  at  least  were  a  dozen  children  who 
were  learning  to  understand  living. 

EUNICE  FULLER  BARNARD 


HEY  asked  to  learn  something  about  grammar," 
— red-cheeked,  normal  twelve-year-old  boys  and 
girls.  Yet  that  apparently  is  only  one  of  the 
miracles  that  happen  when  children  are  learn- 
ing by  choice  rather  than  compulsion,  at  least  in 
the  City  and  Country  School  in  New  York.  One  class  is 
described  in  this  book  by  their  teacher. 

The  children  asked  about  grammar  because  they  found 
they  needed  it.  Suppose  one  is  engaged  in  such  thrilling 
literary  composition  as  Ellen's:  "Montezuma  had  just  fin- 
ished his  meal  of  human  flesh  and  stewed  ants  with  Chili 
sauce  and  pepper  and  pulque  wine,  when  his  tax-gatherer 
entered."  One  can  see  for  oneself  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  have  the  technique  of  expression  at  the  pencil  tip. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  class  play,  showing  coal  miners     Individualism OT 

unionizing,  striking,  starving,  and  finally  winning  their  de- 
mands from  the  obdurate  operators — all  composed,  acted, 
costumed  and  set  by  the  children  themselves.  Much  knowl- 
edge besides  grammar  was  required  here.  One  must  know 
something  about  the  different  kinds  of  coal  and  ways  of 
mining  them,  of  "collective  bargaining  and  union  organi- 
zation, competition  between  union  mines  and  non-union 
mines,  company  houses  and  stores,  labor  spies  and  evictions 
in  time  of  strike."  And  all  this  too  from  first-hand  sources, 
men  who  had  been  in  mines,  books  by  such  men,  data  and 
pictuies  in  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  report,  and 
models  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

As  for  the  class  business  enterprise,  the  Toy  Company 
made  and  painted  in  the  school  shop  wooden  trucks,  horses, 
policemen,  and  workmen.  In  one  sale  it  cleared  twenty 
dollars,  and  in  another  enough  to  pay  for  a  class  picnic  and 
a  theatre  party,  with  ten  dollars  left  over  to  start  the  next 
year's  work.  Incidentally  the  toy-making  stimulated  an  in- 
terest in  arithmetic.  With  this  as  a  starting  point,  one 
boy,  measured  by  the  Stanford  test,  actually  made  in  three 
months  a  gain  of  two  years  in  mathematical  ability. 


LAISSEZ-FAIRE  AND  COMMUNISM,  by  John  Maynard  Keynes.  New 
Republic  Press.  144  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AMERICAN  COMMUNISM,  by  James  Oneal.  Rand  School  Press. 
256  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  first  of  these  books  consists  of  articles  appearing 
serially  during  1925  in  the  New  Republic.    Part  I  takes 


us  easily  and  elegantly  through  the  rise  and  decline  of  the 
Laissez-faire  doctrine.  Bolstered  up  by  the  "natural  law" 
of  the  theists,  the  "utility"  of  the  atheists,  and  the  "natural 
selection"  of  the  Darwinians,  everything  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  individualists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Even 
its  opponents — the  protectionists  and  the  Marxian  Socialists 
reenforced  it  by  their  logical  fallacies.  "Both  are  examples," 
says  our  author,  "of  poor  thinking,  of  the  inability  to  analyse 
a  process  and  follow  it  out  to  its  conclusions." 

And  as  one  would  expect  from  the  distinguished  publicist 
upon  money  and  finance,  Mr.  Keynes  finds  his  chief  criticism 
of  modern  society  in  its  exclusive  dependence  upon  the 
money  motive.  The  decline  of  laissez-faire  dates  from  the 
recognition  that  enlightened  self-interest  may  not  coincide 
with  the  public  interest.  It  becomes  the  function  therefore 
of  the  economist  to  decide  in  the  particular  cases  of  conflict 
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just  which  matters  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  common  action, 
which  matters  are  to  be  left  to  private  initiative.  He  looks 
for  solution  in  the  various  forms  of  government-owned  cor- 
porations, co-operative  societies,  co-partnership  enterprises. 
And  in  a  very  short  but  significant  passage  points  to  three 
of  the  leading  problems  of  the  future — the  insecurity  of 
employment ;  government  control  of  investment  abroad  ; 
and  the  size  and  type  of  a  state's  population. 

Turning  then  to  Russia  in  Part  II  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  at  present  Russia  has  nothing  to  teach  us  in 
economics  or  politics;  and  he  sees  it  chiefly  as  an  experi- 
ment to  produce  a  generation  knowing  money  not  as  an  end 
but  as  a  means  to  a  better  society. 

The  significance  of  this  suggestive  little  book  lies  there- 
fore in  the  deliberate  and  candid  rejection  by  another  of 
the  younger  English  economists  of  the  very  foundations  of 
what  Tawney  has  called  the  Acquisitive  Society:  a  renun- 
ciation of  its  principle,  not  accompanied  by  a  rabid  accep- 
tance of  communism,  but  a  thoughtful  refutation  of  its 
motivating  force  and  of  its  ability  to  guide  man  to  the 
Good  Life. 

Very  different  is  Mr.  Oneal's  painstaking  account  of  the 
rise  and  decline  of  the  Communist  party  in  America.  Little 
concerned  with  theories  except  as  they  came  under  the  ban 
of  the  government  or  were  in  agreement  with  the  Third 
International,  he  traces  the  post-war  split  in  the  socialist 
ranks  to  its  source  in  the  Russian  Revolution  and  the  prop- 
aganda for  world  revolution.  Then  with  the  panicky  raids 
by  the  Federal  government  on  Nov.  7,  1919,  and  the 
deportations  of  the  following  December  he  shows  the  in- 
numerable sects  into  which  the  underground  organizations 
were  divided  in  the  time  of  their  illegal  existence.  Of 
especial  interest  are  his  figures  for  the  movement's  member- 
ship in  those  days.  Never  were  there  more  than  thirty-five 
or  forty  thousand  members;  just  before  the  raids  there 
were  but  twenty-six  thousand,  a  number  which  fell  im- 
mediately to  some  twelve  thousand.  All  but  two  or  three 
thousand  of  these  were  of  Slavic  origin.  The  failure  was 
so  great  that  in  1922  an  attempt  was  made  to  come  into 
the  open  and  to  forsake  their  terrorist  non-political  methods 
and  to  capture  the  Conference  for  Progressive  Political 
Action,  and  even  to  encourage  Communists  to  deny  mem- 
bership in  the  U.  C.  P.  or  the  Workers  Party  in  seeking 
admission  into  the  trade  unions.  The  failure  of  this  move 

-the  refusal  of  the  Lafollette  group  to  take  them  into  its 
folds  and  the  continuing  ejection  of  the  communists  from 
the  unions  are  matters  of  common  knowledge.  Mr.  Oneal 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  careful  and  detailed  history  he 
has  written  of  this  dark  side  of  American  labor  history. 

H.  McD.  CLOKIE 

Fire:  A  Negro  Magazine 

FIRE;    A    Quarterly    Devoted    to    Younger   Negro   Artists.     Published    267 
West  136th  St.,  New  York  City.     December,   1926.     $1.00. 

IN  Fire,  a  new  quarterly  "devoted  to  younger  Negro 
artists,"  the  youth  section  of  the  New  Negro  movement 
has  marched  off  in  a  gay  and  self-confident  manoeuver  of 
artistic  secession.  The  bold,  arresting  red  and  black  of  its 
jacket  is  not  accidental — this  is  left-wing  literary  modernism 
with  deliberate  intent:  the  Little  Review,  This  Quarter, 
and  The  Quill  are  obvious  artistic  cousins.  Indeed  one's 
first  impression  is  that  Fire  is  more  characteristic  as  an  ex- 
hibit of  unifying  affinities  in  the  psychology  of  contemporary 


youth  than  of  any  differentiating  traits  of  a  new  Negro 
literary  school.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  reflected  Sherwood 
Anderson,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Dreiser,  Joyce  and  Cummings, 
re-cast  in  the  context  of  Negro  life  and  experience.  This 
alone  would  be  significant  as  an  opening  up  of  the  sluice- 
gates of  the  closed  and  long  stagnant  channels  of  Negro 
thought;  but  there  is  back  of  this  obvious  rush  toward 
modernism  also  a  driving  push  toward  racial  expression. 
The  churning  eddies  of  the  young  Negro  mind  in  the  revolt 
from  conservatism  and  convention  have  not  permitted  this 
to  come  clearly  and  smoothly  to  the  surface;  one  can  only 
glimpse  it  in  spots  and  feel  it  in  the  undercurrents.  For  the 
present,  the  racialism  of  this  interesting  young  group  is  more 
of  a  drive  than  an  arrival,  more  of  an  experiment  than  a 
discovery. 

The  list  of  editors  and  contributors  presents  an  interest- 
ing roll-call:  of  names  already  well-known  like  Langston 
Hughes,  Countee  Cullen,  and  Aaron  Douglas,  the  brilliant 
young  artist  whose  work  is  really  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  issue;  of  names  rapidly  forging  to  the  front,  Zora 
Hurston,  Gwendolyn  Bennett,  Arthur  Fauset,  Arna  Bon- 
temps;  and  significant  newcomers,  Helene  Johnson,  John 
Davis,  Waring  Cuney,  Edward  Silvera,  Lewis  Alexander 
and  Richard  Bruce.  Wallace  Thurman,  as  editor  of  the 
initial  number,  has  marshalled  them  into  a  charging  brigade 


of  literary  revolt,  especially  against  the  bulwarks  of  Puritan- 
ism. The  strong  sex  radicalism  of  many  of  the  contributions 
will  shock  many  well-wishers  and  elate  some  of  our  ad- 
versaries; but  the  young  Negro  evidently  repudiates  any 
special  moral  burden  of  proof  along  with  any  of  the  other 
social  disabilities  that  public  opinion  saddled  upon  his 
fathers.  Like  the  past  generation  that  found  a  short-cut  to 
emancipation  in  fighting  for  freedom,  these  ardent  young- 
sters hurdle  the  non-combatant  positions  of  respectability  to 
the  firing  line  of  moral  challenge  and  reform.  But  if  Negro 
life  is  to  provide  a  healthy  antidote  to  Puritanism,  and  to 
become  one  of  the  effective  instruments  of  sound  artistic 
progress,  its  flesh  values  must  more  and  more  be  expressed 
in  the  clean,  original,  primitive  but  fundamental  terms  of 
the  senses  and  not,  as  too  often  in  this  particular  issue  of 
Fire,  in  hectic  imitation  of  the  "naughty  nineties"  and  effete 
echoes  of  contemporary  decadence.  Back  to  Whitman  would 
have  been  a  better  point  of  support  than  a  left-wing  pivot- 
ing on  Wilde  and  Beardsley.  However,  we  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  in  subsequent  issues,  the  younger  Negro  literary 
movement  will  establish  its  own  base  and  with  time  gain 
a  really  distinctive  and  representative  alignment. 

ALAIN  LOCKE 


THE    SOCIAL    WORK     SHOP 


Group  Insurance  for  Social  Workers 


By  EDWARD  N.  CLOPPER 


Asocial  agencies  as  mindful  of  their  workers  as 
they   are  of   their  clients?     Welfare   work  for 
employes  is  just  as  good  policy  in  social  service 
as  in  business,  and  protection  should  be  as  cheap 
in  one  as  in  the  other.     A  business  man  would 
not  dream  of  being  without  insurance  himself  and  is  com- 
monly glad  to  extend  to  his  employes  the  opportunity  for 
the  low  rates  for  such  protection  on  the  group  plan.     Super- 
intendents of  welfare  institutions  would  never  forget  to  pay 
the  fire  insurance  premiums  on  their  buildings  but  not  many 
think  of  equal  protection  for  their  staffs. 

Any  concern  with  fifty  or  more  employes  may  take  out 
group  life  insurance  for  its  workers  but  very  few  welfare 
agencies  have  so  large  a  staff  and  hence  social  workers  as  a 
general  rule  have  been  deprived  of  this  cheap  protection  and 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect  compared  with  workers 
in  large  shops,  mills,  and  stores.  The  Pittsburgh  Federa- 
tion of  Social  Agencies  has  taken  steps  to  overcome  this 
handicap  and  is  seeking  to  place  social  workers  upon  the 
same  plane  with  the  workers  in  other  fields  for  the  purposes 
Df  life  insurance,  however  small  the  number  of  employes  of 
individual  agencies  may  be. 

It  holds  that  the  association  of  welfare  agencies  in  some 
central  body  such  as  a  federation,  creates  a  group  of  workers 
in  one  general  field  more  than  large  enough  to  entitle  all  to 
this  privilege,  and  that  by  virtue  of  its  membership  in  such 
a  central  body  any  welfare  agency  regardless  of  how  large 
or  how  small  its  staff,  is  eligible  for  group  insurance.  An 
agreement  on  this  basis  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Federation  with  one  of  the  insurance  companies  and 
group  insurance  will  be  written  for  the  employes  of  all 
agency  members  desiring  it  provided  seventy-five  percent  of 
them  enter  into  the  plan.  The  proposition  was  placed  before 
them  and  their  boards  have  it  under  consideration. 

THE  advantage  for  the  employe  appears  from  the  facts 
that  group  life  insurance  is  written  without  medical 
examination,  entitles  the  insured  to  his  own  individual 
policy,  permits  him  to  name  his  own  beneficiary,  and  costs 
him  as  a  rule  only  $7.20  a  year  per  one  thousand  dollars. 
The  actual  premium  rate  varies  according  to  age,  of  course, 
but  payments  by  employes  are  equalized  on  the  basis  of 
sixty  cents  per  month  per  one  thousand  dollars,  the  employer 
paying  the  net  difference,  if  any,  between  the  premiums  for 
younger  and  older  employes. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer,  the  writing  of 
such  insurance  tends  to  reduce  the  turnover,  as  it  may  be 
assumed  that  an  employe  will  remain  longer  with  an  agency 
that  offers  him  this  advantage,  other  conditions  being  equal. 
Moreover,  an  agency  may  be  named  as  beneficiary  by 
a  devoted  employe  and  thus  receive  support  ultimately 
from  a  source  from  which  a  substantial  contribution 


would  not  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  be  forthcoming 
A  question  may  arise  as  to  the  propriety  of  i 
social  agency's  using  for  the  insurance  of  its  workers 
lives,  any  part  of  the  funds  contributed  to  promote  th< 
welfare  of  others,  on  the  ground  that  the  money  is  given  ir 
trust  and  that  its  use  for  any  purpose  other  than  social  worl 
is  a  violation  of  that  trust.  However,  social  work  could 
not  be  done  if  it  were  not  for  the  workers;  they  are  entitled 
not  only  to  compensation  for  their  services  but  also  to  pro- 
tection, especially  if  their  only  means  of  protection  i< 
through  their  association  with  the  agency  employing  them; 
and  as  that  protection  and  its  consequent  peace  of  mind  car 
be  purchased  by  an  employer  for  a  forty-year-old  workei 
for  only  $7.80  a  year  per  one  thousand  dollars,  provided  the 
worker  pays  $7.20  himself,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any 
reasonable  objection  to  agencies'  showing  the  same  considera- 
tion to  their  social  workers  as  business  men  show  to  their 
employes. 

Life  insurance  may  also  be  obtained  independently  by 
agencies  with  from  only  fifteen  to  fifty  employes  at  whole- 
sale rates  which  are  a  little  higher  than  those  for  group 
insurance,  other  conditions  being  the  same;  or  even  in  con- 
nection with  banks  or  companies  on  some  salary  saving  plan. 


Is  Vacation  Enough? 

IN  The  Survey  of  June  15  (p.  342),  Wendell  F.  Johnson 
describes  a  plan  which  is  being  tried  out  by  the  Social 
Service  Federation  of  Toledo.  The  workers  of  that  or- 
ganization will  be  permitted  to  "exchange  a  week  of  sick 
leave  for  an  extra  week  of  vacation."  This  will  be  done  in 
order  "to  provide  an  incentive  to  the  worker  to  keep  well." 

Amelia  Sears,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the 
Uniced  Charities  of  Chicago,  takes  issue  with  Mr.  Johnson 
in  a  letter  to  The  Survey  which  reads  as  follows.  The 
editors  of  The  Survey  will  welcome  further  discussion : 

Do  you  recall  in  the  June  issue  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
sick  pay?  I  haven't  it  before  me,  but  as  I  remember  it,  some 
executive  told  that  the  allotted  sick  pay  which  had  been  unused 
during  the  year  was  given  as  a  reward  to  the  staff  members 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

This,  I  must  confess,  did  not  commend  itself  to  me.  It 
seemed  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  rather  confused  thinking  and 
mixing  apples  and  potatoes.  There  is,  to  my  mind,  no  con- 
nection between  illness  and  vacation  and  I  am  sure  no  staff 
member  feels  he  has  had  a  vacation  when  he  has  had  sick 
leave;  neither  does  he  feel  he  has  been  ill  when  he  has  a 
vacation.  The  two  are  mutually  exclusive. 

Is  it  not  advisable,  from  a  personal  standpoint,  to  place  the 
emphasis  on  every  effort  to  keep  the  staff  members  well  rather 
than  put  a  premium  on  their  working  when  they  are  sick,  in 
order  to  save  up  the  sick  pay  to  add  to  their  vacations?  Further, 
the  plan  cited  suggests  that  (Continued  on  page  570) 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  EL  WOOD  STREET 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


A  Church  Bulletin  Helps  Out 

'FFECTIVE  use  of  church  bulletins  for  publicity  has  been 
made    by    Paul    L.    Benjamin,    general    secretary    of    the 

•"amily  Service  Organization,  Louisville,  Kentucky.    In  a  recent 
sulletin  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  he  has  had  inserted  the 
following  paragraph : 
"To  relieve  the  situation  which  confronts  the  Family  Service 

)rganization,  caused  by  a  more  than  unusual  amount  of  un- 
:mployment  in  the  city,  which  has  increased  the  work  of  the 

)rganization   by  nearly   100  per  cent  during  the   past  several 

reeks,  the  Organization  is  asking  for  voluntary  motor  service 
to  assist  the  workers.  If  you  have  an  automobile  and  can  give 
two  or  three  hours  regularly  each  week  for  the  next  several 

^eeks,  you  will  be  rendering  a  real  service  to  the  Family 
service  Organization  and  to  the  families  served  by  them,  by 
making  an  offer  to  help  them  out.  If  you  find  it  possible  to  do 
this,  kindly  call  City  8825." 


financial  campaign  organization  is  on  record.  And  a  good 
percentage  know  more  than  they  did  about  the  social  work 
of  the  city." 

Census  for  the  Chest 

AR.   GEPHART,   executive  secretary  of   the   Bureau  of 
»  Social    Agencies    o.f    Sioux    City,    Iowa,    sends    in    this 
valuable  proposal  for  clearing  up  campaign  prospect  lists: 

"We  first  district  our  city  and  make  a  list  of  all  industries, 
wholesale  houses,  stores,  banks,  etc.,  which  employ  fifty  or 
more  people.  After  these  are  eliminated  we  then  make  a  com- 
plete business  census  of  the  city,  getting  the  name,  business 
or  position,  business  and  residence  address  of  every  person  in 
every  place  of  business.  Such  a  census  costs  us  about  two 
hundred  dollars  in  a  city  of  seventy-five  thousand  and  gives  us 
a  prospect  list  of  about  ten  to  twelve  thousand  names  which 
is  approximately  up  to  date  to  within  thirty  days  of  the  date 
of  the  campaign.  This  method  of  securing  a  prospect  list  has 
proved  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  any  other  plan  we  have 
used  that  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  continue  to  use  it.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  people  who  cannot  'be  found  even  when  we 
use  this  method  but  the  percentage  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 
In  addition  to  giving  us  the  best  possible  prospect  list  this  census 
is  also  worth  about  what  it  costs  as  part  of  our  campaign 
publicity  for  it  amounts  to  a  personal  announcement  of  the 
coming  campaign  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  solicitation 
a  month  later." 


Detroit  Goes  Visiting  A  Community  Calendar  of  Events 


AN  interesting  and  promising  scheme  for  educational  publicity 
is  described  by  Walter  Davidson,  secretary  of  the  E'duca- 
:ional  Campaign  Committee  of  the  Detroit  Community  Fund. 
The  plan  is  applicable  either  to  community  chests  or  to  in- 
dividual agencies.  We  quote  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan. 
Mr.  Davidson  has  complete  material  available  for  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  possible  application  of  this  method  to  their 
own  situations: 

"The  Detroit  Community  Fund  has  under  way  a  campaign 
of  education  among  its  contributors,  especially  the  backsliders, 
the  critics,  and  the  'never-gaves.'  It  consists  of  organized  visita- 
tion of  prospects  by  the  social  workers  themselves,  executives 
and  leading  workers  of  agencies  in  the  Fund. 

"Each  visitor  arranges  his  own  approach  to  the  prospect  and 
gets  an  opportunity  to  tell  first  of  all  what  his  own  agency  is 
doing.  He  then  tells  of  the  function  of  the  Community  Fund 
in  financing  the  work  about  which  the  prospect  has  just  been 
informed.  No  contributions  are  sought.  In  fact  it  is  necessary 
at  the  outset  of  the  interview  to  emphasize  that  the  visitor  is 
not  seeking  money. 

"Prospects  have  been  chosen  by  each  visitor  from  a  prepared 
list,  or  assignments  have  been  made  arbitrarily  according  to 
the  wish  of  the  visitor.  A  manual  has  been  prepared  and 
placed  in  the  hand  of  each  visitor  to  supplement  the  informa- 
tion he  already  possesses  in  answering  objections. 

"The  first  month's  experience  in  this  campaign  is  noteworthy. 
Over  one  hundred  visitors  are  signed  up  to  make  one  call  each 
week.  After  the  first  impulse  to  consider  the  visitor  a  solicitor, 
practically  all  the  prospects  showed  appreciation  and  com- 
mended the  idea  of  enabling  a  first-hand  statement  of  the  com- 
munity's social  work.  They  took  advantage  of  the  visit  to 
revoice  their  criticisms  and  to  offer  suggestions.  Furthermore, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  fully  fifty  per  cent  of 
lapsed  contributors  will  at  the  first  opportunity  renew  their 
subscriptions. 

"In  regard  to  prospects  we  have  started  off  with  a  rather 
ragged  bunch  who  gave  once  but  stopped  for  various  reasons, 
including  grouches  and  criticisms,  valid  and  invalid.  Never- 
theless good  reports  are  coming  in.  Information  helpful  to  the 


SEVERAL  social  agencies,  especially  those  of  a  community- 
wide  character  and  particularly  Councils  of  Social  Agencies, 
have  found  it  worth  while  to  conduct  clearing  houses  for  in- 
formation about  coming  events  and  meetings.  To  such  a  clear- 
ing house  all  interested  social  and  civic  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity send  in  notice  of  meetings  and  events  as  they  are  plan- 
ned. These  notices  are  put  on  cards  in  a  3x5  card  file  day 
by  day  so  that  if  any  agency  wishes  to  know  whether  a  meeting 
it  is  planning  would  interfere  with  some  other  meeting  already 
scheduled  it  can  find  out  by  inquiry  of  the  clearing  house. 
A  list  of  events  scheduled  is  distributed  to  the  participating 
agencies  and  given  to  the  newspapers.  A  questionnaire  is  sent 
to  the  participating  agencies  each  week,  with  a  blank  for  the 
information  desired  as  to  date,  hour,  place  and  name  of  meeting. 
Such  a  clearing  house  for  meetings  is  especially  useful  to 
a  Community  Fund  which  can  arrange  for  its  publicity  depart- 
ment to  handle  newspaper  stories  on  those  meetings  and  events 
scheduled  for  Community  Fund  agencies.  The  Community 
Fund  would  not  need  to  limit  this  to  Community  Fund  agencies. 

The  Back  of  the  Letterhead 

WHY  don't  social  agencies,  especially  those  doing  federated 
work,   print  maps   on   the   reverse   sides   of   their   letter- 
heads, perhaps  in  the  pictorial  style  which  has  been  so  popular 
since  the  world  war? 

Our  authorities  for  this  suggestion  are  the  Community 
Fund  of  Minneapolis,  which  has  prepared  a  very  attractive 
map  of  Minneapolis,  showing  the  locations  of  social  agencies, 
and  the  canny  "Little  Schoolmaster"  of  Printers'  Ink  fame. 
He  writes  as  follows: 

"Printing  a  map  on  the  reverse  side  of  a  letterhead  is  one 
way  to  put  white  space  to  work  to  advertising  advantage. 
The  Schoolmaster  is  partial  to  maps,  anyway.  Well  done,  a 
map  is  not  to  be  outdone  as  an  eye^trap  by  any  other  device 
in  the  world.  It's  like  flypaper — usually  sticky.  Give  a  good 
map  a  chance  at  a  good  pair  of  eyes  and  the  eyes  have  it  until 
the  map  is  exhausted  of  information.  Therein  lies  a  map's 
unique  merit  in  advertising — and  its  danger.  It  is  so  good  at 
holding  attention  it  is  apt  to  stop  the  show." 
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N.  Y.  Welfare  Council  Grows 

pHREE  new  sections — one  to  consist  of 
-*•  40  organizations  engaged  in  boys'  work, 
another  of  60  social  agencies  concerned 
with  convalescent  care,  and  a  third  taking 
in  the  70  associations  dealing  with  im- 
migrants, foreign-born  and  travelers — are 
now  being  organized  within  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York  City. 

When  the  organization  of  the  three  new 
sections  is  completed  it  will  bring  the 
number  of  social  agencies  represented 
within  the  Welfare  Council  to  approxi- 
mately 500. 

The  social  agencies  of  the  city  have 
thus,  within  the  first  two  years  of  the  life 
of  the  Welfare  Council,  carried  out  more 
than  a  third  of  the  task  set  for  them  in  the 
report  of  the  coordination  committee,  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Council.  When 
this  organization  is  completed  the  1,200 
to  1,500  agencies  will  have  been  organized 
into  27  sections  under  the  four  main 
divisions  of  Family  Welfare,  Child  Wel- 
fare, Health,  and  finally  Recreation,  Educa- 
tion and  Neighborhood  activities. 

Home  Economists  Elect 

A  T  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
**•  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion at  Asheville,  the  following  officers 
were  elected: 

President:      Lita    Bane,    Univ.    of   Wis- 
consin   (re-elected). 

Vice-Pres. :     Margaret    Sawyer,    Postum 
Cereal  Co.,  New  York. 

Secretary:     Jean    Krueger,    Mich.    State 
College   (re-elected). 

Treasurer:       S.     Agnes     Donald      (re- 
elected). 

Exec.  Secy.:  Alice  L.  Edwards,  Mills 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (re-elected). 

Anna  E.  Richardson  continues  as  field 
worker,  Helen  W.  Atwater  as  editor,  and 
Keturah  E.  Baldwin  as  business  manager 
Journal  of  Home  Economics. 

Red  Cross  Staff  Changes 

"D  OBERT  E.  BONDY  becomes  assistant 
•*-^-  to  the  vice-chairman  and  manager  of 
the  Eastern  Area.  Don  C.  Smith,  formerly 
assistant  director  of  War  Service,  becomes 
director  of  War  Service,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Bondy.  J.  Arthur  Jeffers  becomes  assis- 
tant to  the  vice-chairman  and  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Branch  Office  at  San  Francisco, 
to  succeed  William  Carl  Hunt,  who  has 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  Fred 
A.  Winfrey,  has  been  appointed  staff  as- 
sistant and  assistant  manager  of  the  Mid- 
western Branch  Office,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Earl  Kilpatrick. 

Appointments  by  National 
Urban  League 

""pHE  newly  organized  Urban  League  of 
-»•  Buffalo,  has  elected  as  its  executive 
secretary,  William  L.  Evans,  a  graduate 


of  Fisk  University  and  for  a  number  of 
years  the  industrial  secretary  of  the  Chi- 
cago Urban  League. 

The  new  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Urban  League  is  Alonzo  C.  Thayer,  for- 
merly executive  secretary  of  the  Atlanta 
Urban  League,  a  graduate  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity and  at  one  time  industrial  secre- 
tary of  the  Chicago  Urban  League. 

Gerald  E.  Allen,  who  has  just  received 
his  Master's  Degree  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  working  on  an  Urban 
League  Fellowship,  has  been  appointed 
executive  secretary  of  the  Canton  (Ohio) 
Urban  League. 

George  Goodman,  a  1926-27  Urban 
League  Fellow  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  joins  the  staff  of  The 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  in  connection  with 
their  inter-racial  work,  beginning  his 
duties  as  Boy  Scouts  Executive  in  Harlem, 
New  York,  subject  to  call  for  service  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Forrester  B.  Washington,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Armstrong  Association  of 
Philadelphia  (the  Urban  League)  becomes 
director  of  the  Atlanta  School  of  Social 
Work.  Wayne  L.  Hopkins,  formerly  di- 
rector of  the  Industrial  Department  of 
the  Armstrong  Association,  becomes  its 
executive  secretary. 

Williams  to  "Bill" 

ONE  of  the  gracious  things  of  com- 
mencement time  at  Williams  College 
was  the  awarding  of  an  honorary  degree 
to  William  H.  Matthews,  '98,  director  of 
the  Family  Department  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor.  Mr.  Matthews'  early  settle- 
ment work  at  Kingsley  House,  Pittsburgh, 
was  cited ;  as  also  his  public  service  in 
1912,  when  as  field  worker  and  secretary 
to  the  stockholders'  committee  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  he  wrote 
the  report  which  proved  in  time  the  death- 
knell  of  the  twelve  hour  day  and  the 
seven  day  week  in  steel ;  his  work  for 
boys  and  girls,  for  immigrants,  for  the 
aged;  his  executive  ability  which  "never 
forgets  sympathy  in  its  love  of  efficiency." 

James  F.  Jackson  Memorial 

"CRIENDS  of  the  late  James  F.  Jackson 
•!•  of  the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities, 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  a  memorial 
to  his  years  of  devotion  spent  in  the  cause 
of  social  service  has  been  created  in  the 
form  of  a  fund  known  as  the  "James  F. 
Jackson  Memorial  Fund."  The  income 
from  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tional, research  or  other  social  service 
purposes  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Cleveland  Associated 
Charities. 

Contributions  are  being  received  by  the 
James  F.  Jackson  Memorial  Committee, 
614  Electric  Building,  Cleveland. 


August  15— September  15,  192T, 

Miscellaneous 

THE  CHICAGO  TUBERCULOSIS  IN- 
STITUTE has  been  awarded  the  Christ- 
mas seal  publicity  prize  offered  to  cities< 
raising  over  $100,000.  Boston  received 
honorable  mention  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  the  prize  offered  to  cities  raising 
less  than  $100,000.  Jane  Hufford  is  pub- 
licity director  of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis 
Institute. 

A  NEW  METHOD  of  paying  mothers' 
pensions  has  been  inaugurated  in  Chicago, 
at  the  instigation  of  Anton  J.  Cermak, 
president  of  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners. The  pensions  are  paid  on  the 
order  of  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  Cook  County.  Hitherto,  the  method 
has  been  to  assemble  the  recipients  of  the 
pensions  at  the  local  County  Agents'  offices, 
thus  bringing  to  these  offices  some  thousand 
women  pensioners,  forced  to  travel  long 
distances  and  often  subjecting  the  young 
children  to  hardships.  On  July  23,  the 
Comptroller's  office  inaugurated  a  differ- 
ent method  of  distribution  of  the  pensions. 
They  are  now  mailed  to  the  pensioners 
at  their  residences. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE of  Social  Work  will  be  held  in 
Paris,  July  ist  to  I3th,  1928.  More  de- 
tailed information  concerning  program, 
American  representation,  and  the  like  will 
be  printed  in  the  November  bulletin  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

THE     NATIONAL     TUBERCULOSIS 

ASSOCIATION  has  added  to  its  staff  as 
junior  staff  members  three  recent  college 
graduates:  David  Moxon,  from  Yale; 
Wellington  P.  Shahan,  from  Brown ; 
James  G.  Davis,  from  Harvard.  Also 
Robert  B.  Watson.  These  men  are  in 
training  for  varying  periods  from  a  year 
or  over  in  actual  field  work,  following  up 
their  academic  studies,  before  being  placed 
finally  in  the  tuberculosis  field. 

ERNA  R.  ERSKINE,  formerly  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  took  first  place  in  the  com- 
petitive examination  for  probation  officer 
in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County. 

KATHLEEN  ENDICOTT  HAMBLY, 
Reading.  Pa.,  has  been  awarded  the 
Alumni  Fellowship  for  1927-28  in  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work.  Miss  Hambly 
has  been  assistant  in  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  Howard  Hospital,  Phila., 
and  organizer  and  director  of  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  the  Homeopathic 
Hospital,  Reading. 

ANNA  B.  HELDMAN  will  be  the  guest 
pf  honor  at  a  reception  in  Pittsburgh  to 
commemorate,  on  October  first,  twenty-five 
years  of  service  with  the  Irene  Kaufmann 
Settlement.  While  her  work  has  been  with 
the  settlement,  her  connections  and  par- 
ticipations have  been  city-wide  and  she 
has  been  a  close  observer  of  the  growth 
of  social  work  in  Pittsburgh  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 
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ALAIN  LOCKE,  for  several  years  Pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  collaborating 
editor  of  The  Survey's  special  Harlem 
issue,  is  making  a  first-hand  study  of  the 
work  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  African 
reconstruction,  particularly  the  African 
mandates,  under  the  auspices  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association.  He  is  accredited 
as  an  observer  to  the  Commission  on 
Native  Labor  and  the  Permanent  Man- 
dates Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

CHLOE  OWINGS  has  resigned  as  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Protective  Meas- 
ures of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, to  become  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Hygiene  and  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  She 
will  study  material  assembled  by  a  parent 
study  which  the  university  has  fostered 
and  will  have  charge  of  a  training  school 
for  parents,  with  a  staff  of  six  advisors. 

Sherman  Conrad 

Q  HERMAN  CONRAD,  whose  death  from 
pneumonia  occurred  on  August  20, 
went  to  New  Orleans  to  be  head  of  the 
newly  formed  Community  Chest  and 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  October, 
1924.  He  had  been  director  of  the  Com- 
munity Welfare  Federation  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  since  July,  1921,  going  there  from 
his  position  as  associate  secretary  of  the 
Community  Chest  and  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  of  Cincinnati.  The  following  ap- 
preciation of  his  work  was  written  by 
Bradley  Buell,  associate  director,  Com- 
munity Chest  of  New  Orleans: 

"Sherman  Conrad  died  in  harness.  He 
would  have  had  it  so.  There  was  not  in 
him  the  capacity  to  spare  himself,  to  forget 
for  a  moment  his  vision  for  the  community 
in  which  he  had,  in  so  short  a  time, 
amazingly  integrated  himself. 

"The  1927  campaign  of  the  chest  was 
no  sooner  over  than  there  came  critical 
flood  months,  when  New  Orleans,  in  open- 
ing the  crevasse  below  the  city,  accepted 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  her  two  contiguous 
parishes.  The  burdens  fell  upon  Conrad's 
willing  shoulders.  That  the  city  fulfilled 
its  obligation  to  the  full  measure  of  her 
ability  will  stand  as  a  lasting  monument 
to  the  instinctive  idealism,  the  conscious 
sense  of  social  justice,  the  untiring  energy 
of  Sherman  Conrad." 

Thomas  W.  Salmon 

DR.  THOMAS  W.  SALMON  died  sud- 
denly on  August  13  aboard  his  yacht 
in  Long  Island  Sound.  Readers  of  The 
Survey  will  remember  him  chiefly  for  his 
wise  and  humane  writing  on  crime  and 
criminals,  but  beyond  that  he  was  a  friend 
to  all  who  were  troubled  in  mind.  As 
director  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  (1915-1921),  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  as 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  as  a  private  practitioner  in 
the  field  of  mental  disease,  he  has  been 
one  of  the  pioneers  whose  understanding 
las  helped  lay  the  foundations  for  our 
new  search  for  mental  health. 


THE    SURVEY 
Elections  and  Appointments 

HELEN  ALVORD,  formerly  with  Toledo  Soc.  Serv. 
Federation,  as  associate  secretary,  Welfare 
Union,  Grand  Rapids. 

WILLIAM  N.  BEEHLER,  as  secretary  Family 
Welfare  Society,  Lexington,  Ky. 

MARJORIE  BELL,  formerly  field  secretary  A.R.C., 
as  field  secretary  Natl.  Probation  Assn. 

CHARLES  S.  BERNHEIMER  as  managing  editor, 
The  Jewish  Center,  published  quarterly  by  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

RUTH  BEROLZHEIMER  as  director  of  extension 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

CAROLYN  BOONE,  formerly  field  secretary  Natl. 
Probation  Assn,  as  publicity  and  research 

secretary. 

MARY  S.  BRISLEY,  formerly  with  the  Family 
Welfare  Assn.,  Minneapolis,  as  executive  secre- 
tary, Church  Mission  of  Help,  Diocese  of 
New  York. 

AGNES  G.  DEANS,  formerly  director  at  head- 
quarters Natl.  Org.  Public  Health  Nursing, 
as  field  secretary  N.O.P.H.N.  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Lois  DOSHER  as  field  agent  Mothers'  Aid  Divi- 
sion, N.  C.  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare. 

CHARLES  H.  ENGLISH,  formerly  director  of 
Bureau  of  Recreation,  Board  of  Education, 
Chicago,  as  field  secretary  Playgrounds  Assn. 
of  Phila. 

GERTRUDE  GEITNER  'as  psychiatric  sociaJ  worker, 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Mare  Is.,  Calif. 

BETH  GRIFFIN  to  the  staff  Assoc.  Charities, 
Memphis. 

MARY  TENNEY  HEALY,  wife  of  Dr.  William 
Healy  of  Boston,  as  chairman  Education 
Committee,  National  League  of  Women  Voters. 

MARGARET  H.  HOGG,  recently  of  Dept.  of  Eco- 
nomics, Smith  College,  formerly  research 
assistant,  London  School  of  Economic  and 
Political  Science,  to  the  staff,  Dept.  of  Sta- 
tistics, Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

ROBERT  T.  LANSDALE,  formerly  executive  secre- 
tary Michigan  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  and  instructor  in  Univ.  of  Michigan, 
as  executive  secretary  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

ANNE  LOUDEN  as  chief  social  worker,  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  Minneapolis. 

LAURA  P.  McCuNE  as  general  secretary  Rock 
Island,  III.,  Welfare  Assn.,  succeeding  Ada 
M.  Barker. 

GRACE  McGowN,  formerly  with  survey  staff  of 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  as  executive 
secretary  Catholic  Community  League,  Can- 
ton, O. 

FLORENCE  MILLER,  formerly  superintendent  Beau- 
mont District,  St.  Louis  Provident  Assn.,  as 
supervisor  Dallas  United  Charities. 

LILY  E.  MITCHELL,  formerly  director  of  the 
Four  County  Demonstration  in  North  Caro- 
lina under  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial  Grant,  as  director  Child  Welfare 
Division,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  succeeding  Emeth  Tuttle. 

JOSEPH  L.  Moss,  president  of  the  County  Bureau 
of  Public  Welfare,  as  president  Chicago  Chap- 
ter of  the  Amer.  Assn.  of  Social  Workers. 

ALICE  NEWBOLD,  formerly  district  secretary, 
Family  Welfare  Assn.,  Minneapolis,  as  super- 
visor Family  Service  Organization,  Louisville. 

MARY  PARR  as  field  representative,  A.R.C.,  for 
western  No.  Carolina. 

RICHARD  C.  PATTERSON,  JR.,  as  Commissioner  of 
Correction,  New  York  City,  succeeding 
Frederick  A.  Wallis. 

DR.  THEOPHILE  RAPHAEL,  Michigan  State  Psy- 
chopathic Hospital,  as  director  of  Psychopathic 
Clinic  of  the  Recorder's  Court,  Detroit,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Dr.  Arnold  L.  Jacoby. 

ALBERTA  REGESTER,  formerly  publicity,  member- 
ship and  financial  secretary,  Girls'  Service 
League  of  Am.,  as  secretary  for  extension 
service,  Natl.  Org.  Public  Health  Nursing. 

ALICE  READ  SAXBY,  Guardian  Mothers'  Pension 
Fund,  Shelby  Co..  Tenn.,  as  president  Mem- 
phis and  Shelby  Co.  Chapter,  A.A.S.W. 

MABEL  SMITH,  formerly  with  Philippines  Chap- 
ter, A.R.C.,  as  field  representative,  A.R.C., 
in  Eastern  area. 

MAHJORIE  B.  SMITH,  assistant  secretary,  Natl. 
Probation  Assn.,  as  field  secretary. 

HARRIETT  SMITHROM  to  the  staff  Assoc.  Chari- 
ties, Memphis. 

PAULINE  H.  SPELMAN  as  visitor,  Family  Service 
Society,  Canton,  O. 

ARCHIE  SWANSON  as  district  secretary.  Family 
Welfare  Assn.,  Minneapolis,  succeeding  Alice 
Newbold. 

FRANCES  URE  of  Omaha  and  MILDRED  Guss  of 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  as  visitors  in  training,  Omaha 
Assoc.  Charities. 
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MILDRED  VALENTINE,  formerly  with  Toledo   Soc. 

Serv.  Federation,  as  secretary  Family  Welfare 

Soc.,  Midland,  Mich. 
H.    A.    WALDKOENIG.   executive   secretary,    Battle 

Creek    Welfare    Fund,    as    executive    secretary 

Michigan  State  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
ALICE  R.  YONKMAN  as  secretary  Family  Service 

Assn.,  Grand  Rapids. 


Resignations  and  Leaves 

ADA  M.  BARKER  has  resigned  as  general  secre- 
tary Rock  Island,  111.,  Welfare  Assn.,  to  be- 
come head  case  worker  of  the  Social  Welfare 
Society  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  instructor  in 
case  work  at  the  Univ.  of  Nebraska. 

JESSIE  BLAUVELT  has  resigned  as  secretary 
Travelers  Aid  Society,  Canton,  O. 

FRANCES  BROOKS  has  resigned  from  the  Dept.  of 
Statistics,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  to  join 
staff  of  Karsten  Statistical  Laboratory,  New 
Haven. 

DOROTHY  COZINE  has  resigned  as  chief  occu- 
pational therapy  aide,  U.  S.  Naval  Hosp., 
Brooklyn. 

MARIE  DOHM  has  resigned  as  itinerant  nutri- 
tionist, Natl.  Hqs.,  A.R.C. 

ETHEL  R.  FEINEMAN,  head  resident,  Emanuel 
Sisterhood,  San  Francisco,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  spend  winter  abroad. 

DR.  MILDRED  GARDINER  has  resigned  as  school 
physician,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  to  take  up 
private  practice  in  Middletown,  O. 

ANNA  GOLDSMITH,  director  of  Attendance  Bu- 
reau, New  Britain  (Conn.)  Public  Schools,  on 
year's  leave  to  do  social  work  in  Palestine. 

ALICE  LEAHY,  chief  social  worker.  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic,  Minneapolis,  on  year's  leave  of 
absence  as  field  assistant  to  Dr.  Lewis  M. 
Terman  in  his  follow-up  study  of  gifted 
children. 

MARY  E.  McDowELL  has  resigned  as  director  of 
the  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  following  the  defeat  of  Honorable 
William  E.  Dever  as  mayor. 

CATHERINE  McGovERN  has  resigned  as  executive 
secretary  Catholic  Community  League,  Canton, 
O.,  to  engage  in  Red  Cross  disaster  relief  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

GRACE  B.  PORTER  has  resigned  as  case  super- 
visor Family  Service  Society,  Canton,  O.,  and 
is  living  with  her  sister,  Rose  Porter  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

CHARLOTTE  RICHMOND  has  resigned  as  field  rep- 
resentative, A.R.C. 

DR.  RALPH  P.  TRUITT  has  resigned  as  director 
Division  on  Prevention  of  Delinquency,  Natl. 
Com.  Mental  Hygiene,  to  enter  private  practice 
in  Baltimore  and  direct  a  clinic  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Baltimore  with  aid  of  Common- 
wealth Fund. 

CLARA  B.  WOOD  has  resigned  as  asst.  director 
Home  Hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick,  Natl. 
Hdqs.  A.R.C. 


Deaths 

MRS.  GEORGS  W.  DOANE,  general  secretary, 
Omaha  Associated  Charities,  died  suddenly  on 
June  3. 

JULIUS  D.  DRACHSLEB,  associate  professor  of 
sociology  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  died  on  July  22.  after  a  long  illness. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  associated  with 
the  Bureau  of  Social  Research  of  New  York 
and  had  shown  brilliant  leadership  in  the  field 
of  immigration. 


LITERATURE 


CHILD  HEALTH  IN  SMALL  COMMUN- 
ITIES—  Bulletins  describing  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  child  health  demonstrations  in 
small  cities  and  rural  counties.  No.  2,  Marion 
County,  Ore.  No.  4,  General  review  of  four 
demonstrations.  No.  S.  Fargo,  N.  D.  No.  6, 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn.  Mailed  free  on 
application  to  Director  of  Publications,  Room 
1648,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

EAST  BY  WEST — A  special  number  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic  devoted  entirely  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in 
America  and  at  home.  An  excellent  back- 
ground for  the  newspaper  despatches  of  to- 
day. Original  price  50  cents — now  25  cents 
a  copy.  Survey  Graphic,  112  E.  19th  St., 
New  York. 
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dramatic  battle  for  the  patient's  life.  Recently  the  idea  of 
the  nurses  as  "health  missioners"  has  been  taking  hold  of 
the  public  imagination  and  nurses  are  being  used  much  more 
for  scouting  and  intelligence  work  than  heretofore  and  for 
education  toward  prevention  of  these  costly  battles. 

There  has  been  a  prevailing  idea  that  the  nurse's  work 
is  largely  a  matter  of  skill  of  hand  and  technical  efficiency. 
While  none  of  us  would  wish  to  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  manual  skill  and  good  nursing  technique,  it  is  very 
important  that  we  should  recognize  the  large  intellectual 
and  social  element  in  all  good  nursing  service  and  the  neces- 
sity for  knowledge,  judgment,  and  social  insight  as  well  as 
trained  muscles  and  trained  senses.  We  must  remember  that 
the  physical  environment  and  physical  causes  of  disease 
which  have  engrossed  our  attention  in  the  past,  are  only 
a  part  of  the  whole  situation,  and  that  the  social  and  psychic 
factors  in  the  cause  and  treatment  of  diseases  are  demand- 
ing greater  consideration.  The  patient  is  being  seen  more 
and  more  as  a  whole,  with  mind  and  spirit  as  well  as  body 
to  be  nourished  and  cared  for. 

WHEN  the  dominant  function  of  the  nurse  is  religious 
and  spiritual  ministration  as  it  is  still  in  some  groups 
physical  care  is  regarded  as  of  infinitely  less  importance  than 
spiritual  comfort  and  consolation  and  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligious doctrine. 

Perhaps  this  function  and  gift  of  spiritual  ministration 
needs  to  be  revived  in  nursing,  though  the  assumption  of 
ecclesiastical  functions  by  lay  nurses  surely  would  bring 
some  undesirable  complications.  With  the  newer  concep- 
tions of  education  and  mental  hygiene,  we  shall  probably 
see  that  even  ministration  is  not  always  and  in  all  condi- 
tions the  best  service  the  nurse  can  render  her  patient.  Like 
the  good  mother  and  the  good  teacher  her  object  should  be 
to  make  her  charge  independent  of  her  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  make  him  constantly  stronger  and  better  able 
to  help  himself. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  what  we  mean  by 
the  fundamentals  of  nursing  education. 

Many  people  speak  of  the  basic  course  in  nursing  as  if 
it  were  the  lowest  possible  minimum  of  theory  and  practice 
on  which  any  kind  of  a  nursing  structure  could  be  raised. 
Such  a  conception  is  humorously  described  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  a  discussion  about  the  education  of  laborers  as  the 
"mudsill"  theory  of  education.  "By  the  'mudsill'  theory  it 
is  assumed  that  labor  and  education  are  incompatible,  and 
any  practical  combination  of  them  is  impossible.  According 
to  that  theory,  a  blind  horse  upon  a  treadmill  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  what  a  laborer  should  be — all  the  better  for 
being  blind,  that  he  could  not  kick  understandingly.  Ac- 
cording to  that  theory,  the  education  of  laborers  is  not  only 
useless  but  pernicious  and  dangerous.  In  fact,  it  is,  in  some 
sort,  deemed  a  misfortune  that  laborers  should  have  heads 
at  all.  Those  same  heads  are  regarded  as  explosive  mate- 
rials, only  safely  kept  in  damp  places,  as  far  as  possible 
from  that  peculiar  sort  of  fire  which  ignites  them.  A 
Yankee  who  could  invent  a  strong-handed  man  without  a 
head  would  receive  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  'mud- 
sill' advocates." 

The  mudsill  standard  is  not  my  conception  of  either  a 
basic  or  a  fundamental  preparation.  A  foundation  suggests 
something  solid  and  substantial,  not  a  few  tent  pegs  to  hold 


a  temporary  shelter.  It  must  be  strong  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  support  a  structure  that  will  stand  up  stoutly 
during  the  nurse's  whole  professional  life. 

I  think  of  the  basic  preparation  of  the  nurse  as  a  one- 
story  building  which  is  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  the 
general  workers  in  all  fields  of  professional  nursing.  Lead- 
ers and  specialists,  organizers  and  administrators,  teachers 
and  supervisors  must  have  further  preparation,  and  it  should 
be  possible  for  them  to  add  a  second  and  perhaps  a  third 
story  to  that  original  structure  without  going  back  to  put 
in  new  foundations.  At  present,  many  of  our  able  and  am- 
bitious women  in  nursing  find  themselves  unable  to  go  ahead 
because  their  basic  training  has  been  so  flimsy  and  super- 
ficial that  they  would  be  obliged  to  build  almost  from  the 
ground  up  to  prepare  themselves  for  leadership. 

One  of  the  great  controversies  at  present  is  whether  or 
not  any  preventive  or  social  elements  are  to  be  included  in 
the  basic  nursing  course.  To  some  of  our  friends,  this  seems 
like  building  a  new  wing  on  the  house — something  of  a 
luxury  not  to  be  afforded  by  practical  people.  They  argue 
that  the  basis  of  all  nursing  is  sick  nursing  or  what  is  often 
called  bedside  nursing,  and  that  health  nursing  is  a  specialty 
to  be  taken  up  after  the  basic  training  has  been  completed. 

This  shows  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  nursing, 
which  is  fundamentally  health  conservation.  To  prepare  a 
real  nurse,  prevention  and  cure  should  both  be  built  into  the 
structure  from  the  foundation  up;  and  the  human  and  so- 
cial aspects  of  nursing  as  well  as  the  physical  and  technical 
aspects.  If  the  nurse  is  essentially  a  teacher,  as  we  know 
she  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  her  fundamental  train- 
ing should  include  at  least  the  elements  of  teaching,  so  that 
beginning  with  her  patients  in  the  hospital,  and  especially 
with  the  mothers  and  children,  she  may  learn  to  teach  as 
she  works  in  homes,  factories,  schools,  and  clinics — wherever 
her  duties  carry  her.  This  phase  of  the  nurse's  education 
has  been  almost  entirely  ignored ;  it  is  only  by  chance  that 
we  have  managed  to  develop  a  few  nurses  who  can  teach 
even  moderately  well. 

A  PERENNIAL  bone  of  contention  among  conservatives 
^^j^  and  progressives  in  nursing  education  is  on  the  question 
of  theory  and  practice.  The  former  group  lay  almost  every 
weakness  in  the  nursing  sisterhood  (and  there  are  many)  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  too  much  theory  and  too  little 
practical  training.  Yet  a  committee  of  physicians  in  New 
York  State,  becoming  alarmed  about  the  excessive  require- 
ments for  registration,  studied  the  New  York  state  syllabus 
last  year  and  found  that  out  of  every  one  hundred  hours 
prescribed,  about  seven  were  given  to  class  work  and  ninety- 
three  to  practical  work!  They  concluded  that  the  danger 
was  not  perhaps  as  great  as  they  had  feared.  While  prac- 
tically all  other  recognized  professional  schools  give  from 
two  to  four  times  as  much  theory  as  practice,  nursing  schools 
even  of  the  best  type  rarely  give  more  than  about  one-tenth 
as  much  theory  as  practice.  This  is  not  because  there  is 
any  dearth  of  knowledge  about  nursing,  or  any  lack  in  the 
nurse's  own  desire  for  understanding,  but  largely  because 
of  the  exacting  demands  of  the  practical  training. 

Without  under-estimating  the  value  of  practical  training 
for  nurses,  we  believe  that  practice  without  intelligent  under- 
standing of  its  purpose,  is  not  only  wasteful  but  dangerous. 
Nursing  is  not  only  an  art,  it  is  an  applied  science;  with 
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Direct-by-Mail 

AHREND  LETTERS  INC.,  52    Dunne    St., 

N.  Y.  C.  Publicity  and  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns promoted.  Conception,  copy,  produc- 
tion. News  Value  and  Human  Interest  clever- 
ly treated.  Staff  of  175;  resultful;  reasonable. 
Ask  for  IDEAS. 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  Accounts  anywhere  bandied. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 


Engraving 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engravers. 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 

Facsimile  Letters 

D.  H.  AHREND  CO.,  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  Oldest,  largest  plant  in  East. 
Ahrend-Process  letters  closest  approach  to 
actual  typewritten  letter.  Complete  mailing 
service.  Any  quantity,  any  time,  lists  held 
confidential.  Attractive  prices.  Postal  brings 
samples  and  customers  served. 


Envelopes 


WOODLAND  MILLS,  103  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  C.  Envelopes — for  magazines,  cata- 
logues and  booklets,  printed  or  plain. 

Office  Equipment 

ART    METAL    CONSTRUCTION    CO., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Makers  of  the  most  com- 
plete line  of  steel  office  equipment  for  the 
modern  office.  Filing  cabinets,  desks,  safes, 
shelving,  wardrobes,  cupboards  and  filing  sup- 
plies. Write  for  catalogue  on  the  equipment 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Prompt  service. 
Branches  and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 


THIS  PAGE  each  month 
will  be  listed  the  services 
and  literature  of  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  office  equipment, 
printing  and  paper,  mailing 
systems,  publicity  and  other 
helps  for  the  busy  social  work 
executive. 

Any  publications  listed  here 
may  be  had  at  prices  stated 
(or  free  if  no  price  is  given] 
by  writing  direct  to  the  adver- 
tiser or  by  applying  to 

The  Administrator's  Guide, 

The   Survey,    112    E.    19   St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FILTERED     WATER    SERVICE,     INC., 

70  Bedford  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Provides  pure  cold 
drinking  water  at  a  nominal  monthly  charge. 
Our  apparatus  is  rented  only,  never  sold. 
Inspected,  cleaned,  maintained  by  us  without 
additional  expense.  Send  for  booklet. 

READEASY— IMPROVED   TYPEWRIT- 

ER  COPYHOLDER  has  no  equal  for  busy 
offices.  Over  a  million  sold.  Readeasy,  223 
Grand  Ave.,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations — Office  furniture,  ex- 
clusive commercial  grades  and  up.  Attractive 
prices,  write, 

PURO  FILTER  SERVICE  (formerly  Centa- 
drink),  with  "the  Coil  that  Cools" — a  health 
necessity.  A  wonderful  Filter-Purifier,  in- 
stalled and  maintained  by  experts.  Send  for 
booklet  or  representative.  Puro  Filter  Corp., 
440  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C 


Printing 


THE  WILLIAM  FEATHER  CO.,     Cle«- 

land,  Ohio.  Experienced  printers  of  posters, 
booklets,  etc.,  for  social  agencies.  Write  for 
our  bouse  organ. 

MOAK    PRINTING    COMPANY,     INC, 

100  West  21st  St..  N.  Y.  C.  Appeals,  Leaflets, 
Annual  Reports,  Letterheads,  Office  Forms  for 
Leading:  social  agencies  have  come  from  our 
prompt  presses  in  steadily  growing  volume  for 
five  years.  A  printer  is  known  by  f/ur  customers 
he  keeps — we  have  kept  our  social  agency 
customers.  "Type  Talks,"  a  style  book  with 
specimens  of  type  including  Goudy,  Kennerly, 
Garamond  and  other  attractive  faces,  will  help 
you  in  planning  your  printing.  Free  on  request. 

Telephone  Devices 

HUSH-A-PHONE — For  Phone  Privacy.  Snap* 
instantly  on  the  mouthpiece  of  any  phone. 
70,000  in  use.  Booklet  free.  Hush-A-Phone 
Corp.,  19  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Suite  13-15. 

Typewritten  Letters 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  We  prepare  copy  and  campaigns. 


the  growing  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  the  dangers 
which  beset  it  and  the  means  to  be  used  both  for  prevention 
and  treatment,  the  nurse  of  today  must  keep  pace  with  the 
advances  both  in  her  own  field  and  in  medicine.  The  best 
nurses  have  always  been  those  who  stand  well  in  both 
practice  and  theory. 

While  anatomy  and  physiology,  bacteriology  and  chem- 
istry, seem  to  me  fundamental  in  the  education  of  the 
nurse,  I  think  we  have  tended  to  neglect  the  social 
sciences  which  deal  more  especially  with  the  human  side  of 
our  work.  The  time  is  coming,  I  believe,  when  sociology  and 
psychology  will  be  considered  just  as  basic  in  nursing  as 
anatomy  and  physiology.  The  nurse  is  not  a  social  worker, 
but  she  must  know  people  of  all  kinds  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live  and  the  influences  which  move  them. 
She  is  not  a  physician,  but  she  must  know  a  good  deal  about 
the  diseases  that  her  patients  suffer  from  and  the  treatment 
and  prevention  of  these  diseases.  She  is  not  a  dietitian  or 
a  sanitarian  or  a  psychiatrist,  but  she  needs  a  much  fuller 
understanding  than  she  now  has  of  diet  in  relation  to  both 
lealth  and  disease,  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  of  mental 
lygiene  and  behavior  disorders. 

THE  only  way  to  discover  what  preparation  the  nurse 
needs  is  to  make  a  study  of  her  present  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  then  to  build  up  a  curriculum  of  theory 
and  practice  which  will  help  her  to  understand  what  she 
is  doing  and  to  do  it  better.  No  one  wants  to  overburden 
her  with  unnecessary  studies  or  to  divorce  her  from  the 


practical  realities  of  life.  Clinical  experience  is  essential ;  it 
must  be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened.  We  need  par- 
ticularly, more  experience  in  the  care  of  children,  in  com- 
municable and  in  mental  diseases.  In  the  hospital  laboratory, 
we  have  the  richest  possible  field  for  teaching  student  nurses. 
Our  main  difficulty  is  in  finding  the  time  and  the  teaching 
staff  to  give  the  individual  instruction  which  should  be  go- 
ing on  constantly  in  every  hospital  ward  and  clinic. 

The  fundamental  issue  in  nursing  education  is  economic. 
Nursing  schools  are  practically  always  established  by  hos- 
pitals, primarily  as  a  means  of  getting  their  nursing  work 
done  and  only  secondarily  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  pro- 
fessional preparation  to  prospective  students  of  nursing — a 
system  established  more  than  fifty  years  ago  on  the  older 
basis  of  apprenticeship  whereby  the  student's  services  are 
exchanged  for  such  education  as  the  employer  may  agree  to 
give.  The  great  weakness  of  this  system  is  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  nurse  is  too  frequently  sacrificed  to  the  urgent 
and  incessant  demands  of  the  hospital.  As  a  rule  the  school 
has  no  funds  of  its  own ;  it  must  depend  entirely  on  what 
the  hospital  can  spare  from  its  limited  resources.  The  re- 
sult is  that  nursing  schools  are  incredibly  poor,  they  have 
little  or  no  freedom  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  they  must  operate,  to  establish  new  policies,  or  to 
extend  the  scope  of  their  educational  work.  The  low  stand- 
ards of  admission  in  many  schools,  the  long  hours  of  student 
service,  the  circumscribed  curriculum,  the  lack  of  teachers 
and  supervisors,  and  many  other  unfortunate  conditions  can 
be  traced  to  this  system.  While  other  types  of  schools  are 
endowed  or  have  public  subsidies,  nursing  schools  are  ex- 
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ACADEMIC  YEAR  1927-28 

Autumn  Quarter,  October  I — December  23 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2 — March  23 

Spring  Quarter,  April  2 — 7z/ne  13 
Summer  Quarter  begins  June  1 8,  1928 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  55,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OF    CHICAGO 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
COURSES  IN: 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Address 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18    Somerset   Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


MEDICAL  AND  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  TRAINING 

Lecturef  by  members  of  the  staff  of 

JOHNS   HOPKINS   MEDICAL   SCHOOL, 

SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE  AND 

PHILOSOPHICAL  FACULTIES 

Supervised      practice      work— FAMILY      WELFARE 

ASSOCIATION,      JOHNS      HOPKINS      SOCIAL 

SERVICE      DEPARTMENT,      MEDICAL      AND 

PSYCHIATRIC  CLINICS. 

Two  year  course  leading  to  M.A.  Degree 
F»r  Social  Economics  circulars  apply  to  Registrar 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA   SCHOOL 
OF   SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 


Graduate  Training 
for  Social  Work  and  Public  Health  Nursing 


311  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  pected  to  maintain  themselves  without  any  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  hospital,  and  in  many  cases,  they  help  to  main- 
tain the  hospital. 

It  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  people  in  charge  of  these 
schools,  that  they  have  been  able  to  do  so  much.  Definite 
progress  has  been  made.  Hours  are  improving,  though  \ve 
are  still  expecting  student  nurses  in  most  schools  to  do  all 
their  class  work  and  study  outside  of  the  regular  eight-hour- 
day  duty  in  the  hospital  wards.  We  are  securing  better  living 
conditions  and  gradually  improving  our  methods  of  teaching. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  attractions  in  nursing  and  the  over- 
powering needs  of  the  field,  we  are  not  bringing  enough 
candidates  into  our  schools  and  not  always  candidates  of 
the  type  needed  to  seize  the  new  opportunities  which  are 
pouring  in  on  the  profession  today.  The  old  system  is  too 
inflexible  to  adapt  itself  to  these  new  requirements.  It  is 
like  using  a  narrow  country  lane  for  the  traffic  of  a  busy 
city  street. 

We  cannot  compel  young  women  to  enter  nursing  schools. 
We  must  make  them  want  that  kind  of  education  as  much 
as  they  now  want  college  education.  To  attract  them,  our 
schools  must  offer  opportunities  which  compare  favorably 
with  those  offered  in  other  professional  schools.  If  the  pub- 
lic wants  enough  nurses  of  the  best  quality,  it  must  help 
make  such  schools  possible.  Hospitals  have  carried  the  bur- 
den of  nursing  education  long  enough.  They  should  not 
be  expected  to  assume  responsibility  beyond  offering  prac- 
tical experience  and  cooperating  with  well-supported  inde- 
pendent schools.  This  whole  question  is  fully  presented  by 
Adelaide  Nutting  in  her  recent  book,  A  Sound  Economic 
Basis  for  Nursing  Schools  (Putnam).  It  is  analyzed  in  the 
sound  and  comprehensive  study  which  Josephine  Goldmark 
completed  a  few  years  ago,  Nursing  and  Nursing  Education 
in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  our  present  system  to  be  cherished, 
but  it  needs  to  be  strengthened,  broadened,  liberalized,  and 
brought  into  line  with  the  best  in  current  educational  prac- 
tice. If  this  is  not  done  soon,  we  may  expect,  with  the 
increasing  competition  from  other  fields,  a  constantly  dimin- 
ishing supply  of  able  young  nurses.  If  we  cannot  attract 
and  hold  the  active-minded,  free-spirited  members  of  the 
younger  generation,  the  great  opportunities  which  are  now 
in  our  hands  may  be  lost  for  lack  of  workers  who  can  de- 
velop them  and  put  them  through.  H.  G.  Wells  declares 
that  in  world  history  it  has  always  been  a  race  between 
education  and  catastrophe.  The  situation  in  nursing  is  seri- 
ous, but  it  is  by  no  means  hopeless.  There  are  many  signs 
of  a  change — one  of  them  the  widespread  unrest  and  tension 
which  always  precedes  a  readjustment.  A  movement  has 
already  been  started  at  Yale,  Western  Reserve,  Minnesota 
and  other  universities  for  independent,  endowed  or  state 
supported  nursing  schools,  which  make  the  education  of 
nurses  for  community  service  their  chief  purpose.  Our  hope 
lies  in  such  schools  where  there  is  opportunity  for  expansion, 
for  experiment,  and  for  adapting  our  educational  program 
to  the  modern  needs  of  the  nursing  profession. 

IS  VACATION  ENOUGH  ? 

(Continued  from  page   564) 

sickness  is  a  privilege  to  which  every  one  is  entitled  up   to  a 
certain  amount. 

Rather,  is  not  sickness  a  misfortune,  both  for  the  staff  mem- 
ber and  the  society?  One  to  be  met,  I  feel,  with  utmost 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  society,  and  one  to  be  avoided  by 
every  means  in  his  power  on  the  part  of  the  staff  member? 
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Further,  the  plan  suggested  ignores  the  basic  need  of  health 
h  that  the  staff  member  who  is  frail  or  has  had  an  illness  is 
eld  to  a  minimum  vacation,  while  the  staff  member  who  is  in 
obust  health  and,  if  we  can  deduce  from  that,  not  in  need  of 
s  long  a  vacation  as  the  frailer  member,  is  granted  a  longer 

•acation.  . 

Does  not  the  premise  upon  which  the  article  was  based  imply 
hat  illness  is  a  matter  of  intent  and  that  with  good  intention 
t  might  be  avoided?  To  a  limited  extent,  of  course,  it  can  be 
voided  by  good  intent;  namely,  by  care  of  teeth,  tonsils, 
lygienic  habits,  etc.  But  even  when  a  staff  is  most  conscien- 
ious  in  this  regard,  there  still  arise  instances  of  individual  ill- 
icss  which  must  be  met  and  for  which  I  do  not  feel  a  staff 
nember  should  be  penalized  by  having  a  shorter  vacation  than 
he  person  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  strepto- 
roccus  germ,  or  whatever  else  was  afloat. 

The  way  to  reduce  sickness  charge  is:  — 
ist.     Searching  physical  examination  at  time  of  induction,  to- 

gether with  correction  of  any  defects  discovered. 
>nd.  Regular  examinations  annually  or  semi-annually. 
jrd.  Wholesome  working  conditions  with  regard  to  health, 

safety,  and  comfort  and  freedom  from  over  hours. 
(.th.    Salaries  adequate   to  permit  the    maintenance   of   a  com- 

fortable standard  of  living  and  opportunity  for  recreation 

and  care  of  minor  health  needs,  and  cultural  pursuits. 

At  least  a  month's  vacation  for  each  staff  member,  after 

a  period  of  one  year's  service. 


ith. 
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ONE  SHOW  OF  HANDS 
(Continued  from  page  535) 

Ruth  Standish  Baldwin,  Evelyn  Preston,  Isabella  Curtis, 
Amelie  Rives,  Princess  Troubetzkoy,  Mrs.  George  W.  Cole- 
man,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  Mrs.  Howard  Cans,  Mrs. 
Walter  Weyl. 

One  of  the  most  striking  group  telegrams  was  from  a  dozen 
scientists  from  as  many  American  universities  and  agencies 
of  research,  sent  from  the  biological  laboratory  at  Woods 
Hole,  Massachusetts. 

A  committee  of  six  presented  the  letter  and  signatui 
to  Governor  Fuller  on  August  22— four  from  Massa- 
chusetts, two  from  outside.*  Of  our  hearing  I  shall  perhaps 
write  another  time.  Let  me  say  merely  that  we  were  con- 
fronted by  three  hurdles.  The  suggestion  was  made  that 
our  move  was  inspired  from  the  camp  of  the  Governor's 
"enemies,"  our  petition  merely  manufactured  propaganda. 
When  this  ghost  was  laid,  we  were  told  that  such  outsiders 
as  signed  had  not  studied  the  evidence  and  had  no  basis 
for  judgment.  When  we  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  com- 
mission's own  presentment  that  had  failed  to  lay  the  doubts 
of  thoughtful  people,  we  were  confronted  with  the  state- 
ment that  all  the  facts  could  not  be  made  public.  And  for 
one,  I  came  away  with  the  clear  indication  that  the  Gov- 
ernor rested  his  verdict  on  assertions  made  to  him  in 
secret,  which  the  defense  had  no  means  for  knowing  or 
challenging.  t 

The  sheaf  of  telegrams  we  left  on  Governor  Fullers 
desk  made  one  point  clear  that  had  been  obscure  before. 
They  bore  witness  to  him  and  to  the  world  of  the  inde- 
pendent judgments  of  men  and  women  whose  concern  for 
American  institutions  is  as  keen  as  that  of  those  who  would 
defend  them  right  or  wrong.  They  prayed  for  the  lives 
of  two  men,  of  whose  guilt  mankind  was  not  convinced. 
Their  testimony  stands. 

.  To!,n  -  Mo«-=  nf  Bri=t)p  member  nf  the  Harvard  Corporation;  Waldo 
Cook,  of  'Springfield,  who  brought  in  also  an  independent  petition  with 
signatures  which  had  been  telephoned  to  the  Springfield  Republ , can ;  the 
Rev  Edward  Staples  Drown,  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Cam- 
bridge; John  iTovejoy  Elliott/of  Hudson  Guild;  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School;  and  myself. 


aN  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a 
position   of  responsibility   and 
leadership  at  the  oldest  professional 
school  of  social  work  in  the  country, 
presents  itself  with  the  opening  of  the 
Fall  Quarter,  beginning  October  third. 
°%    °g   1?   Graduation  follows 
the    satisfactory    comple- 
tion of  six  quarters 
of  study. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  Eon  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


$e.so 


for  both 


For  Social  Workers 

And    All   Who    Are   Interested    in    Community 
Health  Programs 

An  attractive  combination   offer  is  now  possible 
THE  SURVEY— twice-a-month     (in- 
cluding Survey  Graphic). 
The  ideal  magazine  for  social  workers. 
The  indispensable  medium  for  informa- 
tion   on    social    welfare    and    progress. 
Regularly  $5-OO  a  year. 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE— 
monthly. 

The  magazine  for  public  health  nurses 
and  for  workers  in  allied  groups.  The 
official  publication  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Regularly  $3.00  a  year. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  a  lay  or  nurse  member  of 
the  N.O.P.H.N.  this  bargain  offer  is  for  you,  provided 
you  are  a  new  subscriber  to  either  magazine. 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  the  big  saving.  Mail 
it  today.  Pay  later  if  you  wish,  but  enclose  your 
check  if  possible  and  have  it  over  with. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Enter  me  for  a  year  of  The  Public  Health  Nurse  and  The 
Survey.    I  enclose  $5.50   (or  will  send  within  30  days  afte 
receipt  of  bill). 

Name    

Address    
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS — 

18-20  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Miss 
Helen  Beckley,  Executive  Secretary. 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   FOR  OLD 

AGE  SECURITY— Aim:  To  promote 
tVrough  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aeed  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot,  president.  A.  Ep- 
stein, executive  secretary.  Box  1001.  Harris- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret     Sanger,     President,      104 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—Alice  I,.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 

CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER -Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  »nd 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN      WOMEN'S     HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,    1917)— 637    Madison 

Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman;  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.  D.,  Treasurer;  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.  D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Strggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins.  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD     WELFARE    COMMITTEE    OF 

AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children ;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President ; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA— C.  C  Carstens,  director.  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  leag«« 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
inerested. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on.  Hudson,  New 
V'ork.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly hy  voluntary  contributions.  Far  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Man- 
aging Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperaton  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer    service    for    college    students, 

Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religious    Work    Directors    in    Government 

Indian    Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL  OF  AMERICA  — L.  W.  Wallace. 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director' 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 


FEDERAL        COUNCIL        OF        THE 
CHURCHES       OF       CHRIST       IN 

AMERICA— Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.^S.  M.  Carert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.   Johnson,   Sec'y. 
Commissions:     Church  and   Social   Service, 

Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;    International 

Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick. 

Sec'y;    Church  and  Race  Relations:     Dr 

G.   E.    Haynes.    Sec'y. 

GIRLS        FRIENDLY        SOCIETY       IN 

AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street.  New  York. 
Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold 
Christian  standards  of  daily  living  in  the 
home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in  the 
community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with 
branches  in  44  states. 


The  World  Mores 

IF  the  world  stood  still  there  wouldn't 
be  much  need  for  the  organizations 
listed  on  these  pages.  But  it  doesn't. 
Every  month  shows  progress.  No  one 
of  us  can  keep  in  touch  with  every 
phase  of  that  progress,  yet  each  of  us 
from  time  to  time  feels  the  need  of 
information  about  fields  other  than  his 
own — and  it  is  usually  an  urgent  need 
when  it  comes. 

Hence  these  organizations.  Each  of 
them  is  your  representative  in  one  par- 
ticular field.  Each  of  them  makes  a 
point  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times 
in  that  field  and  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility for  leadership. 

Trustees  of  social  progress,  they  are ; 
exponents  of  the  dispassionate  truth, 
prepared  to  throw  their  skill  and  train- 
ing into  any  gap  in  the  front  line. 

They  deserve  your  support. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE -Train,  Negro  , 

Indian    youth    for    community    service.      J 
vanced    courses:      agriculture,    builders,    hi 
ness,      home-economics,      normal.        Puhlisl 
"Southern    Workman"   and    free    material 
Negro   problems.      J.    E.   Gregg,   principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  C 
PREVENTING    DELINQUENCY- 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  direct! 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pi 
mote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  tl 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  peychiafc 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  train! 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  condl 
related  studies,  education  and  publicatio 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Comnw 
wealth  Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention 
Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUN 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOC1V 
TIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  preside! 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  6 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Tl 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executi 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  J 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  businel 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  ai 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  seel 
taries  at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Oriel 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL   CHILD  LABOR   COMMD 

TEE — Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  M 
retary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  1 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conda 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advi 
on  administration;  to  furnish  informatio 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5.  $10,  $25  a] 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "Tl 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL   CHILD   WELFARE   ASSC 

CIATION,  INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  t 
character  in  the  children  of  America  throu| 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodfa 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  e 
operation  with  other  organizations,  to  ori 
inate  and  disseminate  educational  material  i 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  chart 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knigl 
hood  of  Youth*  it  provides  homes,  scboo 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  cha 
acter  training  through  actual  practice.  Of 
cers:  Dr.  .lohn  H.  Finley.  Pres.;  Cbarlt 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOI 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. -Dr.  Williat 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charlt 
P.  Emerson,  president ;  Dr.  Frankwood  1 
Williams,  medical  director ;  Dr.  Clarence  ', 
D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  M 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  Ne 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygieni 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindw 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  an 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavioi 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  sen 
ice,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene."  quarterly,  J3.0 
a  year:  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin, "  montl 
ly.  S.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THJ 
PREVENTION  Of  BLINDNESS- 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mn 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director:  I 
Franklin  Royer.  M.D.,  Medical  Director 
Eleanor  P.  Brown.  Secretary,  370  Seventl 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad 
vances  in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledf 
and  disseminates  practical  information  at  « 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conservin) 
fight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slide* 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  president 
Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  27! 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conferenci 
ta  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principle 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  tht 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Eacl 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishe: 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  tht 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con 
ference  will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
May  2nd-9th.  1928.  Proceedings  are  sent  fra 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  o: 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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TIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS -Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
Pre.ident.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 

TIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN — Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  2109  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Program  covers  twelve  departments 
in  religious,  educational,  civic  and  legislative 
work,  peace  and  social  service.  Official 
publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  and  Immi- 
grant Education,  799  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  For  tie  protection  and  education  of 
immigrant  women  and  girls.  Maintains 
Bureau  of  International  Service.  Monthly 
bulletin.  "The  Immigrant."  Fiorina  Lasker, 
Chairman;  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Secretary. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse,  Chairman,  5  Colum- 
bus Circle,  New  York  City.  Program  of 
Education,  recreation,  religious  instruction 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  communi- 
ties. Bulletin:  "The  Rural  Voice." 

TIONAL   COUNCIL   OF   WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker.  M.D..  President. 

TIONAL    FEDERATION    OF    DAY 

NURSERIES— (org.  1898),  Room  907,  105 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York  (td.  Gramercy 
5258).  To  unite  in  one  central  body  all  day 
nurseries;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest 
attainable  standard;  to  act  as  a  central 
bureau  for  information  in  regard  to  existing 
day  nurseries,  and  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  literature  that  may  prove  help- 
ful in  the  organization  of  new  day  nurseries. 
Mrs.  Hermann  M.  Tiiggs,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Baldwin,  Treas.;  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Dodge,  Sec'y;  Mist  H.  M.  Sears,  Exec. 
Sec'y. 

LTIONAL     HEALTH     CIRCLE     FOR 
COLORED    PEOPLE,    Inc.  ^370  Seventh 


Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 

for  health  work  among  colored  people. 
To   create   and   stimulate  health   conscious- 
ness and  responsibility  among  the  colored 
people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and   place  young 
colored    women    in    public    health    work. 
Work     supported     by     memberships     and 
voluntary  contributions. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS-At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  institu- 
tions. The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  further  information 
address  Leon  C  Faulkner,  Managing 
Director. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Henry  Sewall,  president;  Dr.  Linsly 
R.  Williams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
on  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every 
state  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  *2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE -For    social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.:  Eugene  KincHe  Jones,  exec. 
Sec'y;  127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  peoj 
to  work  out  commusity  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes^  Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 

'LAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION      OF     AMERICA— 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In- 
formation available  on  playground  and  com- 
munity center  activities  and  administration. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION- For   the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibit*.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  ita 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  REST,  Woodciiff  Lake.  N.J.. 

is  conducted  by  the  Episcopal  Sisters  of  St. 
John  Baptist  for  convalescent  or  tired  girls 
and  women.  Season,  May  IS  to  October  1. 
Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge.  Telephone,  Park 
Ridge  152.  (Country  Branch  of  St.  Andrew  s 
Convalescent  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C.) 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— A»  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA—  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educm- 
tion  among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr..  Secretary. 


BULLETIN    BOARD 


LLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  CONFERENCE: 
Ubury  Park,  N.  J.  Sept.  8-11.  Write  Fel- 
owship  of  Reconciliation,  383  Bible  House, 
•lew  York. 

NNESOTA  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK; 
5t.  Paul.  Sept.  12-17.  Pres.,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Oilman,  836  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 

CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Eau 
Claire.  Sept.  13-15.  Secretary,  Aubrey  Wil- 
iams,  University  Extension  Bldg.,  Madison. 
CHIGAN  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Battle 
2reek.  Sept.  14-16.  Secretary,  Robert  T. 
Lansdale,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
ABAMA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Shocco 
Springs.  Sept.  15-16.  Secretary,  Grace 
rloerig,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

^SSACHUSETTS    CoNFEREENCE    OF     SOCIAL    WORK: 

Wellesley.     Sept.  16-18.     Secretary,  Charles  A. 

"lates,  130   State  House,   Boston. 

I.ORADO  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Denver. 

sept.     22-24.       Secretary,     Jessie     I.     Lummis, 

>31   14th  St.,  Denver. 

iw    ENGLAND   HEALTH    INSTITUTE:    Provide»ce, 

R.    I.      Sept.    27-30.      Secretary,    Dr.    B.    U. 

Richards,   Room  315    State  House,   Providence. 

INUAL      MEETING      GIRL      SCOUTS:      Briarcliff 

Manor,    N.    Y.      Sept.    27-Oct.    1.       Secretary, 

Mrs.   J.    I.    Rippin,   670    Lexington   Ave.,   New 

York. 

EST     VIRGINIA     STATE     NURSES    ASSOCIATION: 

Wheeling.      Sept.     29-Oct.     1.      Secretary,     W. 

Louise  Kochert,  10  Pleasant  St.,  Mannington. 

NFERENCK       ON       FAMILY       LlFE       IN       AMERICA 

TODAY:  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Oct.  2-5.  Secretary 
Walter  W.  West,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City. 

TAB  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:   Salt  Lake 
Oct.  4-5.    Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Lyman, 


City.    Oct.  4-5.    Secretary,  Mrs.  ft 
28  Bishop's  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


KANSAS  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Newton. 
Oct.  6-8.  Secretary,  Ciroline  E.  Barkemeyer, 
306  Locust  St.,  Halstead. 

MISSOURI  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Co- 
lumbia. Oct.  6-8.  Secretary,  Walter  W. 
Whitson,  1115  Charlotte  St.,  Kansas  City. 

INDIANA  STATE  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Elkhart.  Oct.  8-11.  Secretary,  John  A.  Brown, 
416  State  House,  Indianapolis. 

NEBRASKA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Beatrice.  Oct.  9-11.  Secretary,  Anna  C. 
Cameron,  Station  A.,  Lincoln. 

REGIONAL  CONFERENCE — AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HY- 
GIENE ASSOCIATION:  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Oct.  1C 
12.  In  charge,  Mr.  Ray  H.  Everett,  370 
7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  ASSOCIATION: 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Oct.  10-12.  For  informa- 
tion write,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Slaegle,  175  5th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

GIRLS  REGIONAL  INSTITUTE:  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Oct.  12-14.  For  information  write,  Mary  D. 
Ream,  818  Walnut  St..  Kansas  City. 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION:  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Oct.  10-14.  Secretary,,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Walsh,  18  E.  Division  St..  Chicago,  111. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Minne- 
apolis. Oct.  10-14.  Secretary,  Dora  Cornehsen, 
148  Summit  Ave.,  St.  Paul. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Mil- 
waukee. Oct.  11-13.  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Partridge,  527  Layton  Ave.,  Cudahy. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION;  Mt. 
Vernon.  Oct.  12-15.  Secretary,  May  Ken- 
nedy, 6400  Irving  Park  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

OHIO  WELFARE  CONFERENCE:  Canton.  Oct.  11-14. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Holsinger,  277  E.  Long 
St.,  Columbus. 

MONTANA  CONFERENCE  or  SOCIAL  WORK:  Helena. 
Oct.  15.  Secretary,  Dolly  Dean  Burgess,  Box 
968,  Helena. 
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AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION:  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Oct.  17-21.  Secretary,  Homer 
N.  Calver,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

ILLINOIS  CONFERENCE  ON  PUBLIC  WELFARE: 
Joliet.  Oct.  18-20.  Secretary,  Edna  Zimmer- 
man, 700  Booth  Bldg.,  Springfield. 

MAINE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Lewiston. 
Oct.  20-21.  Secretary,  Miss  R.  P.  Danforth, 
8A  Brown  St.,  Portland. 

MARYLAND  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Balti- 
more. Oct.  20-22.  Secretary,  Miss  M.  M. 
Wootton,  The  Plaza  Apts.  No.  6,  Baltimore. 

INDIANA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Indian- 
apolis. Oct.  21-22.  Secretary,  Rosetta  Graves, 
Union  Hospital,  Terre  Haute. 

MISSOURI  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Kansas 
City.  Oct.  24-25.  Secretary,  Florence  Peter- 
son, 1025  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Erie. 
Oct.  24-29.  Secretary,  Netta  Ford,  42  Central 
Bank  Bldg.,  York. 

KENTUCKY  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Louisville.  Oct.  23-25.  Secretary,  Miss  A.  A. 
Thomas,  State  Board  of  Health,  Louisville. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Roches- 
ter. Oct.  25-27.  Secretary,  Lena  A.  Kranz, 
State  Hospital,  Utica. 

NEBRASKA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Lincoln. 
Oct.  24-26.  Secretary,  Mary  E.  O'Neill,  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  Omaha. 

IOWA  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Council  Bluffs.  Oct.  23-25.  Secretary,  Louise 
Cottrell,  Extension  Div.,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

COUNCIL  o»  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  EXPOSITION:  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  Oct.  26-28.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Holsinger,  277  E.  Long  St.,  Columbus. 

MISSISSIFPI  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Meri- 
dian. Oct.  27-28.  Secretary,  Mary  D.  Osborne, 
State  Board  of  Health,  Jackson. 

SURVEY.) 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  WANTED:  National  Jew- 
ish Institution  making  wide  appeal  to 
American  Jews  desires  immediate  services 
of  men  experienced  in  Jewish  communal 
work,  particularly  fund-raising  campaign 
organization.  Unusual  opportunities.  At- 
tractive salaries.  Permanent  positions  to 
first  class  men.  Apply  P.  O.  B.  65,  Station 
O,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  Trained  and  experienced 
Visiting  Housekeeper  or  Domestic  Science 
Worker,  who  understands  and  tpeaki 
Yiddish.  To  work  with  Family  Case  Work 
Agency.  Communicate  with  Lenore  Gold- 
man Levin,  No.  222  Insurance  Exchange 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

WANTED:  Beginning  September  ist, 
family  case  worker  with  experience  who 
wants  real  opportunity  in  Southwest.  5907 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Girls'  worker  evenings  for 
settlement  house  in  New  York  City.  State 
experience.  5920  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Trained,  experienced,  fami- 
ly case  worker  to  carry  small  case  load 
and  assist  in  case  supervision.  Position 
offers  opportunities.  Salary  $1800.  State 
age,  health,  religion,  general  education, 
training  and  experience.  Send  photograph 
with  application.  Address  Family  Welfare 
Bureau,  315  Sixth  Street,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

WANTED:  Social  case  workers  by  Jew- 
ish organization  in  eastern  city  offering 
opportunities  for  development  in  the  field. 
5946  SURVEY. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  poii- 
tions.  Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Arenue,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Community  house  in  New 
York  City  wants  a  director  for  boys'  clubs, 
evenings.  5922  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

A  JEWISH  Child-Placing  Agency  in 
large  mid-Western  community  has  an  open- 
ing for  a  competent  young  man  as  a  case 
worker  with  boys.  One  adequately  trained 
with  about  two  years  experience.  One  who 
speaks  Yiddish.  r|H°  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  CA?,  — .ORKERS  WANTED: 
Hebrew  Bene  /  ^c  Society  of  Baltimore, 
105  West  I'  I  fd  St.,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

WANTED:  In  a  Philadelphia  Hospit; 
a   Social    Case   Worker.     Must   be   college 
graduate  with  either  case  work  experience 
or  with  a  certificate  from  a  School  of  Social 
Work.     5947  SURVEY. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  MAN,  to  report 
about  October  1st,  as  assistant  to  Head 
Resident  of  a  large  Settlement  not  in  New 
York  City.  Address  5895  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Woman  with  successful 
executive  experience,  as  business  Man- 
ager, to  supervise  household  management, 
buildings,  grounds,  and  expenditures  of  a 
Girls'  Boarding  School  in  New  England, 
duties  to  begin  preferably  early  September. 
Write  fully,  stating  training,  experience, 
salary  required,  and  when  available.  5934 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Children's  Case  Worker 
(Jewish)  with  experience  in  dealing  with 
varied  types  of  children,  psychiatric  train- 
ing preferred,  for  special  work  in  child 
placing  agency.  Apply  Jewish  Children's 
Society,  205  W.  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

COOPER/  IVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Soci  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendent; Jatroni,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, ca  _ria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  '..arnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  1. 

GP  "HATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
ator  .nicians  for  excellent  hospital 

posi_  ;verywhere.    Write  for  free  book 

now.    Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.   Michigan  Ave.,   Chicago,  Illinois. 


DO  YOU  NEED  SOCIAL  WORKERS? 

Trained    and    Experienced    Workers    are    available    for    such    positions    as — 


Executive    Secretary 

Psychiatric     Social     Workers 

Medical     Social     Workers.     R.N. 

Family   Case  Workers 

Church    Secretaries 

Field    Secretaries 

Personnel  and   EmpUn  with  THE 


Hospital    and    Institutional : — 

Superintendents 

Graduate    Nurses 

Dietitians 

Matrons  and    Housekeepers 

Recreation   Workers 


When  you   have  a   positi   ^'*      'ree^otify   us  of  your  requirements. 

EXECUTIVt,  ^RVICE  CORPORATION 
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100  East  42nd  Str 


SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 

AshlanH   6000 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Womn 

11   East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social   Work   Dept.    in    charge   of   Pauline   R. 

S-rode,     Ph.B.     University    of     Chicago     and 

raduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civica    and 

Philanthropy 

No  registration  fee 
Send  for  application   forms 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4i8T  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


MOTHERS  HELPER  or  waitress,  gii 
somewhat  below  normal  intelligence,  goo 
health,  fine  character.  Residential  situi 
tion  vicinity  of  New  York.  5916  SURVBI 

WANTED:  Assistant  headworker  fc 
New  York  settlement  house.  State  qual: 
fications.  5921  SURVEY. 

MAN  wanted  as  Assistant  to  the  Resi 
dent  Director  of  the  Irene  Kaufman 
Settlement,  1835  Center  Avenue,  Pittj 
burgh,  Pa.  Previous  Settlement  or  simila 
experience  desired.  Resident.  Give  full  in 
formation  as  to  age,  education,  experienci 
single  or  married,  children,  reference: 
salary  desired,  when  available,  (positio 
now  open),  etc.,  and  enclose  photograph 
in  first  letter.  Application  considlered  COB 
fidential. 

WANTED:  Roman  Catholic  Case  Workei 
City  near  New  York.     5951  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  with  house 
hold  economics  training  and  practical  ex 
perience  in  management  and  cooking,  de 
sires  position  as  housekeeper  in  widower' 
or  bachelor's  home.  Available  now.  5931 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  assistant  superinten 
dent,  large  orphanage,  is  seeking  super- 
intendency.  Experienced  director  of  per 
sonnel,  promoter  of  athletics,  developer  o( 
agricultural  projects.  5915  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate, 
special  courses  in  social  work.  Experienced 
girls'  recreation  and  camp  work.  Avail- 
able September  isth.  Good  references, 

5945  SURVEY. 


"Home -Making  as   a   Profession" 

Is  t  SO-pp.  111.  hmdbook— it's  PBEE.     Home-stud* 

Domestic   Science   courses,    for   teaching.    Institution 

management,  etc.,  and  for  home  making  efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  SSth  St.  Chleaw 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

GOODWILL  WRITER  wants  editorial 
job,  September,  with  organization  for 
peace,  race  relations,  religious  or  mission- 
iry  education.  M.A.  Columbia.  Ten  yeari 
experience.  5908  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  WOMAN,  registered  nurse, 
social  and  public  health  worker,  di"-ires 
engagement  as  resident  directress  of  J^w- 
ish  institution.  Convalescent  home  p  ~e- 
ferred.  Experienced,  capable,  referenci  . 
-;lable  now.  Box  5902  SURVEY. 

•*'E     AVAILABLE:     Desires 
institution.     Ten    yean 
'  agricultural  pjo»'.sf», 
rre  work.  Has  taught 
t,   manual    training, 
need   disciplinarian. 
VEY. 


£NT,  having  scholar- 

and    board,    desires 

v'nich     will     help     in 

es  and  other  expenses. 


with    college    education 

s     experience,     now    in 

irk  in  settlement,  desires 

of  supervising  settlement 

iddle  West.     References. 


MAN,  college  trained, 
educational,  industrial 
experience ;  interested  in 
ns  and  in  the  sociological 
rming  aspects  of  Success. 
Jew  York.  Prefers  position 

progressive    town.      5949 


jcial  service  position  by 
jxperience.  Five  summers 
i  j.  Specialist  psychol- 
1948  SURVEY. 

^,    college    graduate,    two 
experience   in  social  work, 
ecutive  or  other  good  op- 
liable   now.     5950  SURVEY. 

»iVE:  10  years  supervisory  and 
managerial  capacities.  Thorough  knowl- 
edge of  boys.  Capable  of  taking  more 
than  average  interest.  Excellent  refer- 
ences. 5835  SURVEY. 

MAN  AND  WIFE:  With  social  work, 
teaching,  institutional,  executive  and  finan- 
cing e  perience.  Graduates  Eastern  col- 
it  I  ^h  inding.  Man,  nine  years  ex- 
e«.'.  vf  ;al  work.  Good  business  and 

fir  ibility.     Wife,    three    years 

.ence  with  broad  social  and 
background.     Now    employed 
le  for  service  upon   reasonable 
notice.      ia'iiry  open.     5914   SURVEY. 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  with  experience 
and  prar.'-.  '  aining  in  dramatic  coach- 
ing and  n  .-ration  work,  desires  position. 
5952  SURVEY. 


POSITION  as  Assistant  Head  Worker 
a~.d  Director  of  gir's  clubs  in  community 
center  wanted  by  college  graduate.  Five 
years  experience  in  club  work.  Available 
September  ist,  1927.  Box  5898  SURVEY. 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 

(or  trained  executives  and  other 

workers  in  institution*? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Directors  for  practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
positions  ? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  die  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  its  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

We  are  unable  to  fill  continuous  re- 
quests coming  to  us  for  well  trained 
personnel. 

For  further  information  address 

LEON  C.  FAULKNER,  Managing  Director 

THE   NATIONAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL 

Dobbs  Ferry  on   Hudson 

FOR    INSTITUTION    EXECUTIVES 

AND    OTHER    WORKERS 

New  YorK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ill! 


•  Alice    Bradley,    famous    expert 
•hows  jivt  how  to  make  home 
cooking,     cake -making,     caiidr 
making  rive  big  froflta.     How  to 
oaUr,  run  pmfluble  TEA    ROOM*. 
MX-nr  Ions.  CaleUrivi.  etc  — o»«r  SI  watt 
to   Make    Moery :     V  rttc   todai   (or   Ulna, 
booklet    "CooedB*   tot    ?rott."    lf«   FBEX. 

unrencan  School  ef  Hone  Eunenici.  8'  '  c..  58lh  Street.  Chicut 


RESEARCH:   We  ass       n  Preparing 
special  a.       es,  papers, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  -  'arly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  bok  -AU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


PAMPHLETS 


CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home- 
study  course,  with  "work  sheet"  formu- 
las, sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

"THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  LEISURE  HOUR — A 
CHALLENGE — ONE  WAY  OF  MEETING  IT." 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  People's  Insti- 
tute, 3500  Douglas  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50 

PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  or  NURSING  showi 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Comittee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York 


TEACHER   will 
normal  children  in  1 
of    Philadeli 
dividual    cai.          g 
SURVEY. 
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ATTENTION 
WORKERS! 

Are   YOU   interested    in   any 
of    the    following    positions? 

Settlement;  assistant  director,  $3,000. 
Settlement   worker,   woman,    $2,000. 
Visiting  housekeeper,  woman,  $2,000. 
Executive  Secretary;   public  welfare 

board,  $1,800. 
Kindergartner,  $1,200. 
Cottage    Mother    or    Matron,    $600 

and  up 

Boys'   Supervisor,  $900. 
Orphanage:  Assistant  superintendent. 
Orphange:  Head  girls'  worker. 

If  so,  call  or  write  us  at  once. 
Atlas  Social  Workers' Exchange 

Incorporated 

424  Madison  Are.,   at  49th  St. 
New  York  City 

An  agency  for  social  workers  only 
Vanderbilt   9435-9436 


FOR  SALE 


A  COTTAGE  BY  T"* 


The    lines    of   this    small    new 
delight.     It  is  gracious  and  h 
interior  was  planned  with  intr 
Besides    the    comfortable    lr 
open    fireplace,    there    are    t 
bath    and    kitchen. 

The  terms  are  so  conv 
anyone  can  afford  to  owt 

It  is  50  minutes  frc 
Addre 
APARTMENT    6-A,    264 


TO 


LARGE,   FRON7 
FOR  RENT,   suit? 
mercial  organizat' 
York  League  of 
Ave.    (at   36th 

DESK  SPAC 
suitable    non-c> 
professional    w( 
of  Girls  Clubs, 
Street),   New   \ 

The  } 

Manhattan  Bei 

At     the     seashoi 
comforts, 
minutes 
ates   mod' 
hea 


SUBNORM/ 
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Beginning  in  October 


October  marks  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  year  of  THE  WORLD  TOMORROW. 
We  are  proud  of  the  growth  in  this  monthly  journal  and  its  influence  during  the 
last  ten  years.  Fittingly  the  eleventh  year  opens  with  two  notable  series  of  articles: 
one,  "Recent  Gains  in  American  Civilization;"  the  other,  "A  Group  of  Articles  on 
Vital  Religion."  Each  in  the  two  series  is  to  be  written  by  a  distinguished  critic  of 
contemporary  life.  These  special  features,  which  are  to  begin  in  October  and  run 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  are  in  addition  to  the  material  to  be  written  on  the  topic 
announced  for  each  issue. 


Recent  Gains  in  American  Civilization 


By  a  group  of  distinguished  critics  of  contemporary  life 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  Religion          Mary  Austin 


Charles  A.  Beard  Government 

Norman  Thomas        International  Relations 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard  Journalism 

Dallas  Lore  Sharp  Education 

Heywood  Broun  Stage  and  Screen 

00V 

...     nif 

iMK    in    c; 


Stuart  Chase 
Rockwell  Kent 
Charles  S.  Johnson 
Mary  Van  Kleeck 
David  Starr  Jordan 


Literature 
Business  and  Finance 
Art 

Race  Relations 

Industrial  Relations 

Science 


age 


,TS  opportunities 
health,    re1. 


l~oup  of  Articles  on  ^ 

RELIGION 


Bureau,  315  Six 

WANTED:  So<0P  FRANCIS  J.  McCONNELL 

ish    organization 

opportunities  for  ^KD   ROBERTS 

5946  SURVEY.  jES  W.  GlLKEY 

BOY    SCOUTS     OOD  EDDY 
men    with    leadershii 
ability  and  experiencr** 
tions.    Thirty-day  Tn  A|  ^.  JOHNSON 
or   after   placement 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  A  ROYDEN 
Avenue,  New  York.      •,   iir.pn 

WANTED :      Commu  ft  AVIS 
York  City  wants  a  directo. 
evenings.    5923  SURVEY.      SIEBUHR 

JCCOCK 

J-JONES 


DO  YOU 


The   October  Number 

The   Concentration   of  Economic  Power 

The  Trend  Toward  Concentration  of  Industrial  Centre  1 

By  RALPH  BORSODI 

Size  of  corporations  and  their  control,  interlocking  director- 
ates, c'vnn  stores,  department  stores,  mail  order  houses,  trans- 
portation and  communication. 


Concentration  and  Efficiency 


By  ROGER   EABSON 


To  -what   extent   does   concentration   of  control   increit-g 
ciertcy  and  raise  the  standard  of  living? 

The  Bankers  and  Industry  By  JOHN  F.  SINCXA1 

Site    of   banks,    interlocking    directorates,    control   of    credi 
nature  and  extent  of  control  over  industrial  corporations.    * 

Kg  Business  at  Washington 

By  WILLIAM  JETT  LATJCK 

The  relation  between  money  and  politics,  importance  of  eco- 
nomic questions,  nature  and  extent  of  pressure  on  legislatures. 

Money   and  Public    Opinion  By  FREMONT  OLDER 

Power  of  money  over  the  press,  moving  pictures,  radio  an\ 
educational  institutions. 

How  Can  We  Secure  More  Democratic   Control? 

By  LEO   WOLMAN 

An  outline  of  the  steps  required  to  curb  financial  industrial 
autocracy.  What  part  hare  the  following  to  play-  trade 
unionism,  public  control  and  ownership,  cooperative  move- 
ment, taxation,  etc. 
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